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PREFACE. 


•♦• 


The  year  1888  was  notable  in  the  United  States  for  elections  that  changed 
the  political  complexion  of  two  branches  of  the  National  Government,  and  in 
Europe  for  the  death  of  two  emperors  of  Germany.  Under  the  title  "  United 
States,  Presidential  Elections  in,"  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  condensed 
compilation,  by  counties,  of  the  figures  of  the  last  five  presidential  elections,  more 
conveniently  arranged  for  comparison  than  Buch  figures  ever  have  been  befoi*. 
In  the  articles  "  Harrison,"  "  Morton,"  and  "  United  States,",  the  other  facts  of 
the  canvass  are  set  forth.  The  changes  in  Germany  may  be  found  under  that 
title  and  in  the  articles  on  the  three  emperors — "  Wilhelm  I,"  "  Friedrich  III," 
and  "Wilhelm  11."  Other  movements,  political  and  military,  are  recorded  in  the 
articles  "Abyssinia,"  "Afghanistan,"  "  Great  Britain,"  "  France,"  "  Samoa,"  and 
"  Zanzibar,"  the  article  on  Samoa  being  accompanied  by  a  new  map,  which  shows 
the  harbor  secured  for  the  United  States.  Besides  the  public  works  described  in 
the  article  "  Engineering,"  a  most  important  one  is  set  forth  under  "  Nicaragua," 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  latest  facts  about  what  now  appears  to  be  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans,  illustrated  by  a  colored 
bird's-eye  view.  The  "  Financial  Review  "  furnishes  the  usual  fine  smnmary  of 
the  year's  transactions,  and  the  increase  of  our  material  prosperity  may  be  further 
noted  in  the  articles  on  the  separate  States  and  Territories,  and  in  that  entitled 
"Cities,  American,  Kecent  Growth  of,"  continued  from  the  two  preceding 
volumes.  The  most  noted  deaths  of  the  year,  in  the  United  States,  were  those 
of  Gen.  Sheridan  and  Chief-Justice  Waite,  on  whom  the  reader  will  find  articles, 
as  well  as  on  their  successors,  Gen.  Schofield  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  the  last- 
named  illustrated  by  a  portrait  on  steel.  Among  the  other  losses  of  eminent 
citizens  may  be  noted  the  Hon.  Boscoe  Conkling,  who  was  a  victim  of  the  March 
blizzard ;  the  venerable  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa ;  Asa  Gray, 
the  botanist ;  Mrs.  Lozier,  the  physician ;  Seth  Green,  the  pioneer  pisciculturist ; 
and  Kichard  A.  Proctor,  the  scientist*  The  Obituaries,  both  American  and 
Foreign,  will  be  found  to  cover  a  wide  range. 

Among  the  special  and  timely  articles  are  those  on  "  Absentee,"  "  Agnostic," 
"  Atlantic  Ocean  Hydrography,"  "  Burial  Laws,"  "  Balance  of  Power,"  "  Beds, 
Folding,"  "Boats,  Collapsable,"  "Charity  Organization,"  "Camps  for  Boys," 
"  Co-operation,"  "  Cremation,  Progress  of,"  "  Congress,  Contested  Elections  in," 
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"Diplomats,  Diflmission  of,"  "Epidemics,"  "Government  Departments," 
"  Hoose-Boats,"  "  Immigration,"  "  King's  Daughters,"  "  Lands,  Public,"  "  Mining 
Laws,"  "  Mars,  Kecent  Studies  of,"  "  Petroleum,"  "  Sunday  Legislation,"  "  Teach- 
ers' Associations,"  and  the  "  United  States  Navy."  Most  of  these  articles  are 
furnished  by  experts,  among  whom  are  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  WiUard  Parker 
Butler,  Prof.  Stephen  F.  Peckham',  Prof.  John  K.  Bees,  and  Lieut.  Eaymond  P. 
Eodgers,  U.  S.  N. 

Instead  of  one  colored  illustration,  this  year  the  volume  has  four — ^the  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  maps  of  the  Territories  (soon  to 
be  States)  of  Montana,  Washington,  and  tbe  Dakotas,  though  the  congressional 
action  in  regard  to  these  Territories  took  place  in  1889.  The  three  steel  por- 
traits include  the  new  President  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
young  Emperor  of  Germany.  Among  the  other  illustrations  of  special  interest 
are  the  new  bridge  over  Harlem  river,  the  moving  of  Brighton  Beach  Hotel, 
the  appearance  of  New  York  streets  after  the  great  blizzard,  the  Eifiel  Tower, 
the  Lick  Observatory,  the  maps  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Samoan  Islands,  the 
new  United  States  cruisers,  the  series  showing  evolution  of  the  railway-car,  the 
map  of  Mars  as  seen  through  the  great  telescope,  and  the  numerous  fine  portraits 
in  the  text,  including  those  of  Vice-President  Morton  and  Gen.  Schofield. 

Kkw  York,  April  6,  1889. 
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IBSENTEEi  This  term,  with  its  nataral  de- 
rivatives, absentseism^  dbsenteeship^  etc.,  has  be- 
come somewhat  conspicuous  in  cootemporarj 
literature,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  of  re- 
cent origin.  But  it  has  a  very  respectable  an- 
tiquity, dating  back  at  least  to  1587,  when  the 
so-called  Absentee  Parliament  was  held  at 
Dublin,  Ireland  (Act  of  Absentees  28  Heury 
VIII,  chapter  8).  Of  Henry  VIII,  Oamden 
says  (1605),  that  he  *^  enriched  himselfe  by  the 
spoyles  of  Abbays  .  .  .  and  absenties  in  Ire- 
land.'* Swift,  in  the  *'  Argument  against  Bish- 
ops" (1761),  says,  "The  farmer  would  be 
screwed  up  to  the  utmost  penny  by  the  agents 
and  stewards  of  absentees."  In  the  present 
century  the  term  is  used  so  commonly  that 
citations  are  unnecessary,  and  those  that  have 
been  given  are  quoted  merely  to  show  that  the 
original  meaning  has  survived  the  changes  of 
centuries.  Absenteeism  is  not  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land. History  abounds  with  "  absentee  kings  " 
as  well  as  landlords.  **  The  Norwegians,"  says 
the  historian  Freeman,  in  his  *^  Norman  Con- 
quest," *^  preferred  a  foreign  and  absentee 
king,"  and  Wallace  ("Russia")  refers  to  the 
"prevailing absenteeism  among  the  landlords." 

In  general  the  term  carries  with  it  an  inti- 
mation of  reproach.  Its  simple  meaning  is 
—one  who  habitually  or  systematically  stays 
away  from  home ;  the  attainder  of  reproach  is 
derived  from  the  assumption  that  any  one  who 
derives  his  income  from  investments  on  prop- 
erty in  one  country,  and  spends  it  in  another, 
necessarily  impoverishes  the  land  from  which 
his  income  is  derived.  The  case  of  Ireland  is' 
the  most  noteworthy  of  any  for  the  considera- 
tion of  American  readers,  inasmuch  as  absen- 
teeism is  more  general  there  than  among  any 
other  English-speaking  people,  and  to  it  lias 
been  ascribed  a  great  part  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  Irish  peasantry  have  fallen  heir.  In  any 
argument  in  favor  of  home  residence,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  personal 
presence,  influence,  and  example  of  the  land- 
lords would  be  upon  the  whole  beneficial.    In 
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point  of  fact,  Ireland  is  probably  quit«  as  well 
off  with  a  considerable  fraction  of  her  landed 
gentry  beyond  the  seas  as  she  would  be  if  they 
remained  persistently  at  home. 

In  1672  Sir  Willianj  Petty  estimated  that  one 
fourth  of  the  personal  property  in  Ireland  be- 
longed to  absentees,  ana  I^ior  in  his  list  pub- 
lished in  1729  reckoned  their  income  at  £350,- 
000.  In  1769  the  estimated  income  of  the  ab- 
sentees was  £581,700,  and  Swift  in  his  time 
declared  that  one  third  of  the  rental  of  Ireland 
was  spent  in  England.  Absenteeism,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  continued  to  in- 
crease until  the  peace  of  1816,  when  it  began 
to  diminish.  Returns  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1872  showed  that  25'5  per  cent,  of  Irish  soil 
was  owned  by  absentee  proprietors,  and  26  per 
cent,  by  proprietors  who,  though  resident  in 
Ireland,  did  not  live  upon  their  own  premises. 
Prior  to  these  returns  a  large  number  of  es- 
tates had  been  impoverished  by  idle  and  ex- 
travagant squireens,  and  in  1848  and  1849  laws 
were  passed  facilitating  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  has  upon  the  whole  reduced  the 
average  of  absenteeism  by  snbdividing  the  large 
estates  and  combining  the  small  ones  so  that 
the  present  tendency  is  toward  properties  of 
moderate  size. 

Many  historians,  however,  hold  that  while 
Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament  the  local  no- 
bility and  gentry  lived  largely  on  their  estates 
in  summer  but  passed  the  winter  in  Dublin, 
thus  spending  their  incomes  among  their  own 
tenantry,  or  at  least  favoring  the  local  circula- 
tion of  ready  money.  With  the  union  of  Ire- 
land with  Great  Britain  (1801)  London  naturally 
became  the  political  metropolis  common  to  both 
countries.  Moreover,  the  agrarian  disturbances 
rendered  residences  so  uncomfortable  and  dan- 
gerous that  a  large  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors removed  their  families  to  the  Continent 
and  rarely  visited  Ireland. 

The  absentees  have  not  lacked  defenders, 
who  hold  that  absence  has  no  injurious  effect 
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nnder  modern  systems  of  finaDcial  excliange.  Abyssinia,  with  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles. 

Thus  an  Irish  landlord  living  in  France  receives  peopled  by  Gallas,  Somalis,  and  other  tribes, 

his  rental  through  bills  of  exchange,not  in  bul-  which  are  practically  independent, 

lion,  and  these  bills  represent  in  the  end  the  The  kimj*  —  The  military  forces  are  com- 

valae  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  manded  by  Ras  or  generals,  who  are  at  the 

France ;  otherwise,  the  remittance  coold  not  be  same  time  governors  of  provinces.    The  most 

made.    While  the  absentee  therefore  consumes  powerful  general  is  Ras  Aloula,  ruler  of  the 

French  goods  for  the  most  part,  he  aids  in  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  invaded  the 

creating;  a  demand  for  a  corresponding  amount  Soudan  and  fought  a  battle  with  Osraan  Digma, 

of  British  goods,  so  that  his  tenants  are  bene-  and  afterward  attacked  the  Italians  when  they 

fited  as  much  as  if  he  had  remained  at  home,  attempted  to  establish  posts  in  the  hills  back 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  argument  is  not  of  Massowah.  His  army  numbers  about  60,000 

altogether  satisfactory  from  a  practical  and  infantry  and  8,000  horse,  and  is  armed  with 

common-sense  stand-point,  but  it  served  its  18,000  Remington   rifles  that  were  captured 

purpose  in  its  day.    The  fact  is  that  the  legiti-  from  the  Egyptians,  and  500  WetterU  rifles 

mate  profits  made  by  the  tradespeople  and  from  the  Italians  at  Dogali.    The  army  of  the 

others  patronized  by  the  absentee  accumulate  Negus   is  of  the  same  strength  in  point  of 

in  and  about  his  foreign  residence,  whereas,  numbers,  but  has  only  10,000  rifles.    Another 

if  he  had  remained  at  home  the  benefit  would  army  in  the  west  consists  of  20,000  warlike 

have  accrued  to  his  own  dependents,  and  the  troops  with  4,000  rifles,  and  finds  employment 

wealth  of  his  native  land  would  have  been  cor-  in  guarding  against  incursions  of  the  Soudan- 

respondingly  augmented.     A  just  conclusion  ese.    King  Menelek,  of  Shoa,  with  his  subor- 

would  seem  to  be,  then,  that  while  absenteeism  dinate  Ras  Diurgu6,  has  a  force  of  80,000  in- 

does  entail  a  certain  loss  upon  the  home  prop-  fantry  with  50,000  rifles,  besides  a  large  body 

erty,  the  loss  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  of  cavalry,  making  a  total  force  to  resist  inva- 

gross  income  derived  from  the  estates.    There  sion  of-  over  200,000  men,  one  third  of  whom 

are  numerous  channels  through  which  partial  are  armed  with  breach-loaders,  and  the  rest 

compensations  return  to  the  source  whence  with  muskets  and  spears.    The  artillery  con- 

the  income  is  derived.  sists  of  40  pieces,  30  Krupps  having  been  taken 

Granting  a  good  disposition  on  the  part  of  from  the  Egyptians,  besides  machine-guns, 

the  land-holder,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  re-  Tlic  DIfllcalty  wtth  the  Itillaiis.  —  Tite  Abys- 

duce  absenteeism    everywhere  to  its  lowest  sinians  are  Christians,  and  their  archbishop, 

terms,  especially  in  a  country  where  there  is  called  the  Abuna,  is  selected  and  ordained  by 

practically  no  middle  class,  as  is  measurably  the  Coptic  Patriarch  at  Alexandria.    This  cir- 

true  of  Ireland.    The  disposition  to  relegate  cumstance  and  the  former  possession  by  the 

the  duty  of  supervision  to  an  overseer  or  agent  Egyptian  Government  of  the  port  of  Massowah, 

is  always  objectionable,  since  too  often  such  which  gives  the  Abyssinians  their  only  access 

agents  are  not  on  good  terras  with  the  tenants  to  the  sea,  gave  rise  to  frequent  contentions 

and  strive  only  to  increase  their  own  percent-  between  the  Negus  and  the  Egyptian  Govem- 

ages  while  securing  as  large  returns  as  possible  ment.    When  the  Soudan  was  evacuated,  the 

for  their  principals.  British  Government  promised  freedom  of  trade 

In  free  countries  enforced  residence  is  of  through  this  port  in  return  for  Abyssinian  aid 

course  out  of  the  question,  but  where  the  laws  in  extricating  the  garrisons  of  Kassal a  and  other 

are  just   and  properly  administered  there  is  posts  in  the  Soudan.  The  Italians,  who  in  1885 

little  danger  that  absenteeism  will  be  suffi-  established  themselves  in  Massowah   and  on 

ciently  general  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  com-  the  adjacent  coast,  with   the  acquiescence  of 

munity.    Where  it  has  through  past  misman-  Great  Britain,  were  not  bound  by  this  guar- 

agement  become  a  crying  evil,  the  remedy  lies  antee.    The  Negus  suspected  an  intention  on 

in  the  slow  result  of  reformatory  measures  rath-  the  part  of  the  Italians  to  conquer  and  colonize 

er  than  in  any  arbitrary  or  revolutionary  pro-  his  territory,   and   resented   restrictions  that 

ceedings.  they  imposed  on  trade. 

ABTSSOnLI,  a  monarchy  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  English  MMon.  —  The  almost  complete 
The  ruler  is  King  John  or  Johannis,  who  is  annihilation  of  a  detachment  of  540  Italian 
usually  spoken  of  by  his  title  of  Negus.  The  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Dogali  in  January, 
territory  directly  subject  to  him  is  about  180,-  ,  1887,  by  Ras  Aloula,  who  nearly  surrounded 
000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  them  with  20,000  men,  led  the  Italian  Govern- 
of  not  more  than  2,000,000  souls.  It  consists  ment  to  determine  on  a  regular  war.  In  the 
of  a  high  plateau,  of  the  average  elevation  of  hope  of  averting  this,  the  British  Government 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  nearly  sur-  to  which  the  Negus  had  appealed  in  his  diffi- 
rounded  by  the  low-lying  provinces  of  the  culties  with  the  Italians,  endeavored  to  inter- 
Soudan.  The  tributary  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  cede,  sending  Mr.  Portal  and  Mcyor  Beech  as 
an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and  is  much  envoys  to  the  Negus  in  November,  1887.  The 
more  fertile  and  populous  than  Abyssinia  prop-  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Portal  was  authorized 
er,  containing  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  King  to  offer  peace  were  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
of  Shoa  has  recently  occupied  Harrar,  which  Italian  occupation  of  Saati,  the  cession  of  a 
extends  to  the  southwest,  south,  and  east  of  part  of  the  Bogos  country,  the  conclusion  of 
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a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  an  John  joined  Has  Aloala  at  Asmara,  and  finding 
apology  for  the  attack  at  Dogali.  On  ar-  the  Italian  fortifications  completed,  concluded 
riving  at  Asmara,  the  headquarters  of  Kus  that  it  would  he  unsafe  to  attack  them.  The 
Aloula,  Mr.  Portal  and  his  companions  were  Italians  having  made  their  hase  secure  and 
made  prisoners,  and  after  many  days^  deten-  perfected  their  commissary  system,  sent  out  fly - 
tion  were  sent  on  in  search  of  the  Negus,  who  ing  parties  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  conn- 
was  moving  from  place  to  place.  At  last  they  try  and  of  provoking  the  enemy  to  advance.  Ras 
overtook  him  on  Decemher  5,  and  were  well  Aloula  pushed  out  his  outposts,  and  there  were 
received,  hut  accomplished  nothing  in  the  way  several  skirmishes,  the  Ahyssinians  invariahly 
of  peace  negotiations.  They  left  him  at  Cheli-  retreating.  Colonel  Yigono,  the  Italian  chief 
cot  on  Decemher  5,  and  returned  with  letters  of  stafif,  made  an  excursion  to  the  Agametta 
to  the  Queen  of  England.  plateau  in  quest  of  a  suitable  position  for  sum- 

The  lUttanfl  at  Mnasowali. — By  the  beginning  mer  quarters,  though  there  was  no  intention  of 

of  1888  the  Italians  had  erected  strong  fortifi-  advancing  beyond  oaati  before  another  season, 

cations  to  guard  against  attacks  either  from  the  By  March  the  wells  were  partly  dried  up  and 

land  or  from  the  sea.    The  town  of  Massowah,  the  Ahyssinians  had  drained  the  country  of 

which    originally   belonged  to    Turkey,   and  supplies.    The  army  began  to  diminish,  many 

was  annexed  by  Egypt  in  1866,  is  built  on  parties  deserting  and  goingback  to  their  homes, 

a  coral  island,  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  Kas  Aloula  remained  with  a  part  of  his  forces 

length,  in  the  Bay  of  Arkiko,  and  has  but  one  till  June,  and  then  left  for  his  own  province, 

road  connecting  it  with  the  mainland.    The  Mteionto8hoa« — There  were  rumors  of  a  rupt- 

Italians  have  their  arsenal  at  Abd-el-Kader,  on  ure  between   King  Menelek  and  tlie  Negus, 

a  promontory  to  the  north.    The  army  head-  and  the  Italians,  who  were  aware  of  the  .ambi- 

quarters  were  at  Fort  Monkullo,  four  miles  in-  tious  desire  of  tlie  King  of  Shoa  to  overthrow 

land.     A  railroad  which  ran  from  Arkiko  in  Johannis  and  assume  the'  title  of  Negus,  sent 

the  south  along  the  coast  to  the  arsenal,  and  Dr.  Ragazzi  in  March  to  Shoa,  by  sea,  with 

thence  to  MonkuUo,  was  extended  in  February  presents  and  offers  of  an  alliance.    But  noth- 

to  Dogali  and  Saati,  the  terminus  being  fifteen  ing  was  accomplished  by  this  mission, 

miles  from  Massowah.     This  line  of  communi-  Peace  Negotladoi§* — Overtures  for  peace  were 

cations  was  rendered  impregnable,  and  const!-  opened  by  the  Negus  on  March  20,  with  a 

tnted  a  strong  base  for  operations  in  the  inte-  message  to  a  native  chief  who  was  friendly 

rior.     The  regular  garrison,  or  special  African  to  the  Italians.    Gen.  San  Marzano  sent  word 

corps,  forms  a  part  of  the  permanent  army  of  that  if  the  Negus  wished  to  treat  for  peace,  he 

Italy,   consisting  in  1888  of  238  ofiBcers  and  must  address  himself  to  the  commander -in- 

4,772  men.    It  is  recruited  by  voluntary  en-  chief.      On  the  28th    an  Abyssinian  officer 

Hstment  from  all  the  regiments  of  tlie  army,  brought  a  letter  from  Johannis  asking  for  peace, 

A  soldier  enlists  in  this  service  for  the  term  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  ancient  friendship 

of  three  years,  and  receives  a  special  bounty,  between  himself  and  the  King  of  Italy,  and 

This  body  was  supplemented  by  an  expedition-  expressed  regret  for  the  course  taken  by  Ras 

ary  force  that  was  sent  from  Italy  in  the  au-  Aloula.     On  March  80  two  Abyssinian  chiefs 

tumn  of  1887,  consisting  of  480  officers,  10,500  were  sent  by  King  Johannis,  who  was  then  at 

men,  and  1,800  horse.     There  were  besides  Saberguma,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Saati,  to 

2,000  native  irregulars  under  the  chief  Debeb.  Gen.  San  Marzano  to  continue  the  negotiations. 

The  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the  forces  was  The  Negus  marshaled  at  that  point  a  formi- 

Lieut.-Gen.  Asinari  di  San  Marzano.  The  com-  dable  army,  either  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 

mandant  at  Massowah  was  Maj.-Gen  Saletta.  ing,   or    as    a    military  demonstration.      On 

The  brigade  composed  of  the  African  corps,  instructions  received  by  telegraph  from  the 

under  Mig.-Gen.Gen^,  and  another  brigade,  un-  Italian    Government  the  Negus  was  offered 

der  Mfi^.-G«n.  Oagni,    were  encamped  in  the  peace  on  condition  (1)  that  he  should  ac- 

beginning  of  February  not  far  from  Saati.     A  knowledge  the  Italian  occupation  of  Saati ;  (2) 

brigade,  under  Gen.  Baldissera  was  stationed  that  he  should  not  oppose  the  occupation  of 

in  the  north  at  Singes,  where  a  strong  fort  other  points  where  the  troops  could  spend  the 

was  built  on  the  road  to  Keren,   while  the  hot  season;  (3)  that  he  should  guarantee  the 

fourth  brigade,  under  M^.-Gen.  Lanza,  was  safety  of  the  tribes  that  had  sought  Italian  pro- 
posted  at  Arkiko.    The  fortress  and  field  artQ-  •  tection.     On  the  81st  the  Negus  replied  that 

lery  consisted  of  160  pieces.  he  could  not  accept  the  conditions,  and  on  April 

The  AdYMce  itf  the  Negis. — While  the  Italians  2  he  retired  from  Saberguma  with  his  forces, 

were  making.their  position  secure  around  Mas-  which   were  estimated  at  90,000   men.      In 

spwah,   the  Negus   refrained  from  attacking  April  the  Italian  expeditionary  force  returned 

them,  expecting  that  the  large  re-enforcements  to  Italy. 

from  Italy  would  attempt  to  avenge  Dogali  Defeat  of  Itallu  Troops. — Debeb,  a  native  chief 

by  marching  into  his  country.    There  he  was  who  for  a  time  served  with  the  Italians  as  a 

well  prepared  for  them.     Ras  Aloula's  army  mercenary,  deserted  them  with  his  followers 

was  not  far  back  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  at  in  March,  and  engaged  in  plundering  the  re- 

Ghinda  and  Asmara,  which  places  were  strongly  gion  around  Massowah.    On  July  81  the  Ital- 

fortified.    In  the  latter  part  of  February  King  ian  commander-in-chief  sent  against  him  600 
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Bashi-Bazonks,  under  ^ve  Earopean  officers,  Oyproa,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.  In  a  second  note 
and  Adem  Aga,  a  native  ally,  who  enlisted  200  he  explained  that  the  judicial  system  at  Masso- 
Assaortins  on  the  way.  The  latter  sent  infor-  wah  was  the  same  as  at  Tadjurah  and  Zeilah, 
mation  to  Deheb  daring  the  march,  and  the  declared  that  the  occupation  of  Massowah  fed- 
Italian  captain,  posting  the  rest  of  his  force  filled  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  general 
around  the  village  of  Saganeiti,  where  Debeb  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  characterized 
was  with  700  men,  half  of  them  armed  with  the  objections  of  France  in  the  following  vigor- 
muskets,  entered  the  place  with  100  Bashi-Ba-  ous  words: 

zouks,  and  drove  the  Abyssinians  oat  of  a  fort,  at  is  not  ftx>m  Turkey  that  complaints  and  objeo- 

which  he  then  occupied.    The  Assaortins  went  tions  reach  ua,  buL  as  is  always  the  case,  tVom  France, 

over  to  the  enemy  duriuff  the  fijrht  and  the  ^>?  ^"^  succeeded  in  irttractmg  Greece  into  the  orbit 

Italian  irregulars  fled  from  the  fort  in  disorder.  ^^  dwnands ;  from  France,  who  would  appear  to 

rr!r        »**«»"*»* o  "«**  *'  y»"  Mjw  iwi  V  *«  ^loviuvi.  f^gf^rd  the  pacific  progress  of  Italy  as  tendmff  to  di- 

Those  outside  were  panic-stncken,  and  the  en-  n&uBh  her  own  power,  as  if  the  African  continent  did 

tire  force  was  routed,  with  a  loss  of  850  men.  not  afford  am^le  scope  to  the  legitimate  activity  and 

The  Italian  officers,  with  the  few  who  stood  by  civilizing  ambition  of  all  the  powers, 

them,  fell  fighting,  and  the  rest  were  killed  in  The  Greek  Government  at  first  supported 

flight.    Before  the  occurrence  of  this  reverse,  the  protests  of  France,  but  was  brought  to 

Maj.-Gen.  Baldissera  had  relieved  Gen.  San  accept  the  Italian  view.    The  Italian,  foreign 

Marzano  in  the  command  of  the  Italian  forces  minister  characterized  the  course  of  the  French 

in  Africa.    The  chieftain  Debeb  was  a  relative  Government  with  a  severity  of  language  not 

of  the  Negus,  whose  favor  he  regained  with  usual    in    diplomatic  intercourse,  because  it 

the  Italian  rifles  with  which  his  force  of  scouts  seemed  actuated  by  a  meddlesome  desire  to 

were  armed  when  they  deserted  with  their  interfere,  since  there  were  only  two  French 

leader  to  the  Abyssinians.     His  raids  daring  traders  in  Massowah,  and  the  capitulations  had 

July  in  the  Habash  country,  lying  between  the  been  invoked  by  the  French  consul  in  behalf 

mountains  and  the  Red  Sea,  grew  so  bold  that  of  Greeks,  who  were  claimed  to  be  French 

he  plundered  the  neighborhood  of  Arkiko,  four  protigis.    After  the  exchange  of  views  be- 

miles  from  Massowim,  before  the  punitive  ex-  tween  the  Italian  and  Greek  Oabinets,  the 

pedition  was  undertaken.    The  principal  suf-  merchants  paid  their  taxes,  but  before  that  oc- 

ferers  were  the  Assaortins,  which  tribe  was  curred  several  had  been  arrested,  and  some  of 

imder  Italian  protection.     The  Italian  com-  them  banished  as  rebels.   M.  Goblet,  in  August, 

mander-in-chief  hoped  by  the  expedition  to  replied  to  the  Italian  note  in  a  circular,  insist- 

Saganeiti  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  the  petty  ing  that  France  had  always  regarded  Massowah 

chiefsof  the  province  of  Tigr6,  who  had  thrown  as  Egyptian  and  Turkish  territory.    France 

off  the  authority  of  the  Kegus  when  he  with-  was  the  only  power  having  a  vice-consul  there, 

drew  his  troops  to  meet  the  dervishes.    Oapt  and  he  had  received  his  exequatur  from  the 

Oomacchia,  commanding  the  expedition,  had  Porte.    Italy  had  for  a  long  time  disclaimed 

orders  to  surprise  Sagaaeiti  by  a  forced  march,  the  idea  of  permanent  occupation,  and  had 

but  to  withdraw  if  he  found  that  the  enemy  failed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Berlin 

knew  of  his  approach.    He  failed  to  observe  Convention  of  1885,  by  not  notifying  the  fact 

his  orders  as  to  speed  and  secrecy,  and  when  of  taking  possession  to  the  powers,  so  that 

he  reached  Saganeiti,  which  is  seventy-five  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  ob- 

miles  distant  from  Massowah,  he  allowed  him-  jections.    The  French  minister  denied  that  tlie 

self  to  be  ambushed  in  the  village,  which  had  capitulations  could  be  set  aside  without  the 

the  appearance  of  being  deserted  when  his  consent  of  the  powers  interested,  and  pointed 

force  first  entered.  out  that,  in  other  cases,  as  in  those  of  Tunis, 

DIplMutIc  DUBciltleii— The  military  governor  Bosnia,  and  Cyprus,  the  power  taking  posses- 

of  Massowah  on  May  80  imposed  a  tax  on  real-  sion  had  been  able  to  produce  a  treaty  conclud- 

estate  proprietors  and  traders  for  streets  and  ed  with  the  protected  or   sovereign   govem- 

lights,  and  on  June  1  a  license-tax  on  dealers  ment.    He  concluded  by  saying  that  if  Europe 

in  liquors  and  food.    French  and  Greek  mer-  assented  to  the  Italian  procedure  the  French 

chants  refused  to  pay  these  taxes.    In  the  sum-  Government  would  take  note  that  hencefor- 

mer,  the  French  Government,  which  has  re-  ward  the  capitulations  disappear  without  nego- 

garded  with  jealousy   Italy's   occupation   of  tiation  and  without  accord  of  the  powers  wher- 

Massowah,  put  forward  the  claim  that  the  ever  a  European  administration  is  established, 

capitulations  existed  there,  as  in  other  Eastern  This  discussion  gave  Turkey  an  opportunity 

countries,  and  that  Italy  was  debarred  from  to  renew  her  claim  of  suzerainty  over  the 

imposing  taxes  and  exercising  criminal  juris-  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  Porte  dis- 

diotion  as  regards  French  citizens  and  pr<h  patched  a  circular  note  to  the  powers,  declar- 

tegea  without  the  consent  of  France.     Signer  ing  the  Italian  occupation  of  Massowah  to  be 

Crispi  denied  that  the  capitulations  had  existed  a  violation  of  treaties,  and  denying  that  the 

there  under  Turkish  and  Egyptian  rule,  de-  mention  of  its  possessions  on  the  Arabian  coast 

clared  that  if  they  had  they  were  extinguished  only  in  the  Suez  Canal  convention  implies  a  re- 

by  Italian  occupation,  and  asserted  that,  even  nunciation  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  Soudan, 

if  they  still  were  in  force,  foreigners  would  be  Russia,  as  well  as  France,  joined  in  the  diplo- 

subject  to  municipal  taxation,  as  in  Bulgaria,  matic  protest  of  the  Porte.    Germany,  Great 
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Britain,  Anstria-Hangaiy,  ahd  Spain  declared  movementfortheincorporation  of  a  recognition 

the  capitulations  inapplicable  to  Massowah.  of  the  Ohristian  religion  into  the  Oonstitation 

imnxatlM  itf  Zilbu — One  of  the  groands  for  of  the  United  States.  The  International  Sab- 
French  remonstrances  against  the  Italian  pol-  bath-school  Association  returned  an  income  of 
icy  in  Africa  was  that  France  had  some  vagne  $6,446,  and  expenditures  of  $6,088.  Provis- 
daims  under  old  treaties  to  portions  of  the  ions  were  made  at  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
coast  south  of  Massowah  that  Italy  in  1888  preparation  of  series  of  lessons  for  the  years 
added  to  her  possessions.  Italian  irregulars  1888-'89  on  Old  Testament  history,  '^The 
occupied  ZuUa,  which  was  nominally  still  su^-  United  States  in  Prophecy,"  **  The  Third  An- 
ject  to  Egypt,  and  in  like  manner  established  gePs  Message,"  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
themselves  at  Diss^  and  Adulis.  In  the  begin-  Bible  **  for  the  use  of  those  newly  come  to  the 
ning  of  August  the  Italian  flag  was  unfurled  at  faith,"  and,  for  litUe  children,  on  the  life  of 
Zulla,  and  a  protectorate  was  formally  pro-  Ohrist,  with  special  lessons  on  **  Qod's  Love  to 
claimed  over  the  district.  The  Italian  Gov-  Man  "  for  the  camp- meeting  Sabbath-schools, 
ernment,  in  a  note  to  the  signatories  of  the  The  receipts  of  the  Central  Publishing  Asso- 
general  act  of  the  Berlin  Oonference,  notified  elation  had  been  $412,416.  The  Pacific  Pub- 
them  of  its  action,  which  it  declared  to  be  only  lishing  Association  returned  property  and  as- 
an  ofiScial  confirmation  of  a  previously  existing  sets  to  the  value  of  $246,949. 
fact,  and  a  step  that  was  taken  in  compliance  The  accounts  of  the  Education  Society  were 
with  the  demands  of  the  local  sheikhs.  The  balanced  at  $86,664,  and  its  assets  were  valued 
Italian  flag  was  raised  also  at  Adulis  and  Diss6.  at  $58,017.    The  organization  of  departments 

ADVENTISTS,  SE¥faiTH-DAT«    The   statistics  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  the  denom- 

of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church,  as  given  ination  was  approved ;  and  the  preparation  of 

in  the '*  Year-Book"  for  1888,  show  that  it  con-  a  pamphlet  was  directed  to  explain  the  pur- 

sists  of  thirty  conferences,  with  the  Australian,  pose  and  nature  of  that  branch  of  instruction. 

British,  Central  American,  General  Southern,  The  Health  and  Temperance  Association  had 

New  Zealand,  Pacific  Islands,  South  African,  and  emoyed  a  large  increase  of  activity.    The  Ru- 

South  American  missions.    They  returned,  in  ral  Health  Retreat  Association  reported  a  fund 

al],  227  ministers,  182  licentiates,  889  churches,  amounting  to  $21,872. 

and  25,841  members.  The  whole  amount  of  Ckneral  CMferaiee. — The  General  Conference 
tithes  received  during  the  year  was  $172,721.  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  met  in  its  twenty- 
The  Greneral  Conference  Association  is  a  body  sixth  annual  session  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Nov.  18, 
which  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  1887.  Elder  George  I.  Butler  presided.  The 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  act  as  the  business  conference  in  Norway  was  admitted,  constitut- 
and  financial  agent  of  the  General  Conference,  ing  the  third  conference  in  the  Scandinavian 
It  will  guard  the  financial  interests  of  the  Gen-  field.  The  conference  lately  organized  in  West 
eral  Conference,  and  is  expected  to  furnish  pro-  Virginia  was  received.  The  president  made 
visions  for  the  care  of  the  property,  deeds,  be-  an  address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  work  of 
quests,  and  wills  that  may  accrue  to  that  body,  the  denomination  as  advancing,  notwithstand- 
and  to  keep  its  accounts.  The  object  of  the  ing  increasing  opposition.  Remarkable  suc- 
association  is  in  its  constitution  deoliared  to  be  cess  had  attended  the  movements  in  Holland, 
to  difinse  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  and  fields  were  opening,  besides  the  United 
instruction  by  nraans  of  publishing-houses  for  States,  in  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  the 
such  purpose,  publications  therefrom,  mission-  West  Indies.  Immediate  acts  of  prosecution 
aries,  missionary  agencies,  and  other  appropri-  against  members  for  violation  of  the  Sunday 
ate  and  available  instrumentalities  and  meth-  laws  of  some  of  the  States  had  been  restrained, 
ods.  Being  wholly  benevolent,  charitable,  and  so  that  none  were  now  embarassed  by  them, 
philanthropic  in  its  character,  the  payment  of  but  the  current  in  favor  of  making  those  laws 
dividends  on  any  of  its  funds  is  prohibited,  and  more  stringent  was  increasing,  and  greater 
Its  property  may  only  be  used  for  carrying  into  difficulties  in  that  direction  were  to  be  antici- 
effect  the  legitimate  ends  and  aims  of  its  being,  pated.  Delegates  from  foreign  fields  reported 
As  reported  to  the  General  Conference  the  re-  concerning  the  condition  of  their  work ;  from 
ceipts  of  the  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  for  the  Scandinavian  countries  that  there  were  in 
the  year  1887  were  $10,181,  and  the  expendi-  Denmark,  9,  in  Norway,  4,  and  in  Sweden, 
tures,  $8,118.  Besides  missionary  labor  in  the  10  churches,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
United  States  and  other  countries,  tracts  and  of  810  in  the  three  conferences.  It  had  been 
publications  had  been  sent  by  the  society  to  difficult  to  furnish  from  the  office  of  publica- 
South  and  West  Africa,  British  and  Dutch  Gni-  tion  books  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  can- 
ana,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  vassers.  The  work  in  this  branch  was  self- 
several  places  in  Russia,  some,  of  the  islands  of  sustaining.  The  mission  in  England  had  been 
the  Pacific  Octon,  to  different  points  in  the  in  progress  for  about  nine  years,  and  now  re- 
Sonthem  States,  and  to  city  missions  under  the  turned  four  churches  and  about  185  members, 
control  of  the  General  Coitference.  The  socie-  In  Australia  there  were  three  churches  and 
ty  at  its  annual  meeting  recommended  the  cir-  150  observers  of  the  seventh  day.  The  plan  of 
culation  of  a  particular  newspaper,  the  purpose  holdiog  mission  schools  in  Central  Europe, 
of  which  is  to  oppose  the  *^  National  Reform  "  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britaui  for  the  purpose 
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of  educatioff  oanvassers  and  oolportears  was  ria^e  any  parties  so  divorced;  and  that  we  exhort 

approved  by  the  conference.    The  subject  of  our  own  people,  when  about  to  contract  matrimonial 

*^*^    .  us    *      -_i-^  ^  1.  ^ jr«    *u^  allianoes,  to  bear  m  mind,  and  mve  due  weight  to  the 

securing  a  ship  for  missionary  work  among  the  i^juuction  of  the  apostle,  »*  onl?  in  the  Lord:" 
islands  of  the  sea  was  favorably  considered, 

but  postponed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  European 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  was  referred  to  Council  was  held  at  Moss,  Norway,  June  14  to 
a  committee,  which  was  authorized  to  receive  21,  1887.  Action  was  taken  with  reference 
gifts  during  the  year  and  report  to  the  next  to  colportage ;  to  the  translation  into  different 
general  conference.  A  week  of  prayer  was  languages  and  publication  of  books;  to  the 
appointed,  to  be  observed  from  December  17  conduct  of  mission  journals ;  and  to  the  educa- 
te December  25,  and  a  programme  of  subjects  tion  of  missionaries. 

for  each  day's  services  was  arranged.    A  com-        AFCHAMISTAN,  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia, 

mittee  was  appointed  to  which  were  referred  lying  between  the  Punjaub  and  Beluchistan 

all  questions  growing  out  of  prosecutions  un-  on  the  south  and  Russian-Turkestan  on  the 

der  the  Sunday  laws  of  the  States  against  sev-  north,  with  Persia  on  the  west.    The  ruler  is 

enth -day  observers ;  and  it  was  authorized  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  Abdurrahman  Khan,  who 

prepare  a  statement  properly  defining  the  posi-  has  striven  with  some  success  to  consolidate 

tion  which  Sabbath-keepers  should  occupy  in  his  authority  over  the  semi-independent  tribes 

the  various  contingencies  which  may  arise  un-  tjiat  owe  him  allegiance,  but  by  the  imposi- 

der  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.    Further  tion  of  taxes  provoked  a  revolt  among  the 

resolutions  were  adopted  on  this  subject,  de-  Ghilzais,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  war- 

claring  that  lil>^®  tribe  of  his  immediate  subjects. 

WA^^,  The  teachings  of  Christ  entirely  divoroe  ,  '"**"'•'  ,?!!T*??''"'^.u®  ^J^^^  was  not  able 

the  church  and  the  state;  and,  Whereaa.  The  state  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  the  tnbes 

has  no  right  to  legislate  in  matters  pertaming  to  re-  that  rebelled  against  taxation  in  1887.     One 

ligious  mstitutions,  and  Sunday  is  only  a  religious  of  his  generals,  Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai,  led  an 

institution  i  therefore  Beiohsd  That  we  as  a  people  ^^j  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  infantry, 
do  oppose  by  all  consistent  means  the  enactment  of.*'  ^       ^     ^  ,^  •  .mi 

Sunday  laws  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  oppose  the  l<^^^  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  an   artillery 

repeal  of  exemption  clauses  in  Sunday  laws  where  force  ot  thirteen  guns  against  the  rebels  in  the 

they  do  exist ;  that  we  recommend  that  a  pamphlet  Ghnzni  district  during  the  winter,  and  suc- 

be  prepared  (1)  showing  the  true  relation  which  ceeded  in  inflicting  some  punishment  on  them 

'^^nr^.'^;ZJ^M^\o':''^T^J.^rl  and  mres.^rtogoi^erfor'ihe  time  bein^.    In 

unite  churoh  and  state  by  changing  the  Constitu-  January  Abdurrahman  went  to  Jelalabad  with 

tion  of  our  country:  (8)  showing  the  real  effect  of  a  force  of  12,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

unmodifled  Sunday  laws  in  places  where  they  have  ducing  to  submission  the  Shinwarri,  Teerah, 

been  in  force;  andf  that  said  pamphlet  be  placed  in  ^nd  other  insurgent  tribes  of  northeastern  Af- 

the  hands  of  all  legislative  bodies  where  efforts  are  „k ««;«*.««        -aiz  ^, ««^^«  :«  «i.;«*  ni>^i 

or  shall  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  Sunday  ff^^^^'S?'      ^?  commander-in-chief,  Gholam 

laws.  Hyder  Khan  Charkhi,  had  already  been  oper- 

Whereat^  To  quietly  and  peaceably  do  our  work  ating  in  that  country  and  entered  into  negotia- 

six  days  in  the  week,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  seventh  tions  with  the  Shinwarris 

fSntan^ble  °4M,^?'tl"af"^tr;'};?ch^^        Mistrusting  the  yigUanee  or  fidelity  of  the 

State  can  of  right  have  nothing  to  do ;  therefore.  Re-  ^©raan  authorities  who    had  once  let  Ayub 

solved,  That  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  any  Khan,  the  Afghan  pretender,  escape  from  his 

observer  of  the  seventh  day  to  obey  any  law  prohibit-  retreat  at  Meshed,  and  allowed  him  to  carry  on 

^''Kjf^''  Z""  ^''^r'l  "^^-1°^  ^^^  week,  commonly  ^  correspondence  with  the  rebels,  the  British 

Shl^irp^icin?tl\pri^^^^^^^^  Government   persuaded   the  Shah  to  deliver 

olution  of  working  the  six  working-days,  the  resolu-  him  over  into  its  custody.     He  left  Meshed  in 

tion  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  either  to  sanction  or  January,  and  was  taken  to  India,  and  securely 

approve  any  arrogance  on  the  part  of  any,  or  any  ac-  interned  at  Rawul  Pindi. 

!t'??Jn'Jjr.!fn^iij^nf  n*i  ^^tl^ .7  '^S^ ^"^  ^l^        ^  thc  summcr  Ishak  Khan,  the  Governor  of 

religious  convictions  or  practice  of  any  person  who  a^i_       rri-x         v         j«  ^.  •       i.j. 

observes  the  flret  day  of  the  week.      Whereas,  we  Afghan-Turkistan,  showed  signs  ot  msubordi- 

deem  it  essential  to  the  proper  work  of  the  third  an-  nation.      He    is   a  cousin   of   Abdurrahman, 

gel's  message  that  the  true  relation  existing  between  being  the  son  of  Azim  Khan,  who  was  Ameer 

tiie  church  and  the  stote,  and  the  relation  that  exists  of  Oabul  for  a  few  months  in  1867,  and  was 

tonr^lVv'^mZSrul^b^ellS^t^^tK  rJ*'"-»r  ^r  ^^^'^  ^''-  .I^^ak  Khan  was 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  this  subject  be  Abdurrahman  s  companion  m  exile,  and  has 

made  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  Bible  study  in  always  professed  subservience  to  his  cousin, 

all  our  colleges ;  and  that  special  attention  be  given  yet  he  has  long  been  suspected  of  aspiring  to 

to  it  by  ourminihters  in  the  field.  the  throne..    He  has  discharged  the  duties  of 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  his  post  with  ability  and  diligence  for  eight 

Whereas,  Our  Saviour  has  laid  down  the  one  sole  years,  and  in  his  own  province  he  has  contrib- 

ground  on  which  parties  once  married  can  be  di-  uted  to  the  success  of  Abdurrahman's  project 

voroed;  and,  TFA^r^o*  The  practices  of  society  have  of  uniting  the  several  parts  of  Afghanistan 

become  most  deplorable  in  thw  respect,  as  seen  m  the  i„i.^  „  .,;«Si«  «^„i^   „«^  v«„  «««i  \^a  *v     a  ^  ,v- 

prevalence  of  uSscriptural  divorces :  therefore.  Re-  ^^^5  »  ^^^^^^  ^^^yi\  ^^^  ^«8  enabled  the  Ameer 

solved,  That  we  express  our  deprecation  of  this  great  ^^  draw  some  of  his  best  troops  from  the  Uz- 

evil,  and  instruct  our  ministere  not  to  unite  in  mar-  becks  of  Turkistan.     The  province   has  been 
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subdued  by  Ishak's  unassisted  efforts,  and  tbe  To  Huxley  in  turn  it  was  suggested  by  St.  Paulas 

Ameer  has  never  ventured  to  interfere  with  reference  to  the  altar  raised  in  honor  of  '^  the 

his  administration.  unknown  God."    An  agnostic  is  one  who  holds 

The  Ei8MhA%luui  Boudary, — ^The  joint  Anglo-  that  everything'  beyond  the  material  is  un- 

Rassian  Boundary  Commission  completed  the  known  and  probably  unknowable.    In  his  view 

last  stage  of  the  boundary  delimitation  before  the  whole  visible  and  calculable  universe  is  lua- 

the  end  of  January,  1888,  and  dispatched  the  terial  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  therefore 

^nal  protocol  with  maps  of  the  frontier  on  to  some  extent  know  able,  but  the  unseen  world 

Febrnai'y  4.    The  English  commissioners,  Maj.  and  the  Supreme  Being  are  beyond  human  per- 

Peacocke  and  Capt.   Yate,  then  returned  to  ceptions  and  therefore  unknowable. 

England  over  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  and  The  **  Spectator  "  of  Jan.  29,  1870,  said  of 

through  Russia.  Prof.  Huxley :  **  He  is  a  great  aiM  even  severe 

The  Central  idan  Railway. — The  Russo-Bok-  agnostic,  who  goes  about  exhorting  all  men  to 
haran  Railway,  which  was  completed  as  far  as  know  h(»w  little  they  know.'^  Again,  in  1871, 
Chardjui  in  1887,  was  extended  through  Bok-  Mr.  Button  writes:  **  They  themselves  (the  ag- 
hara  to  the  terminus  at  Samaroand,  and  opened  nos<tic8)  vehemently  dispute  the  term  (atheism) 
with  festivities  in  July,  1888.  Gen.  Annen-  andusually  prefer  to  describe  their  state  of  mind 
koff,  who  projected  and  directed  the  construe-  as  a  sort  of  know-nothingism  or  agnosticism  or 
tion  of  the  road,  lias  been  appointed  chief  di-  belief  in  an  unknown  and  unknowable  God." 
rector  for  two  years,  and  has  the  disposal  ot  In  1874  St.  George  Mivart  ("Essay  on  Re- 
4,500,000  rubles,  which  is  less  than  half  the  ligion  ")  refers  to  the  agnostics  as  *'  Our  mod- 
sum  that  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Con-  ern  sophists  .  .  .  who  deny  that  we  have  any 
trol  has  decided  to  be  requisite  to  finish  the  knowledgesave of  phenomena.'*  *^  Nicknames, *' 
work,  but  more  by  1,600,000  rubles  than  the  says  the  "Spectator"  of  June  11,  1876,  "are 
general  has  declared  to  be  sufficient.  The  given  by  opponents,  but  agnostic  was  the  name 
total  cost  of  the  line  has  been  48,000,000  ru-  demanded  by  Prof.  Huxley  for  those  who  dis- 
bles.  The  whole  length  of  the  railway  from  claimed  atheism,  and  believed  with  him  in  an 
the  Caspian  to  Samarcand  is  1,845  versts,  or  *  unknown  and  unknowable'  God,  or  in  other 
about  900  miles.  The  section  from  Kizil  Arvat  words  that  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  things 
was  begun  seven  and  a  half  years  before  the  must  be  some  cause  unknown  and  unknowa- 
completion  of  the  work,  but  the  whole  line  ble.'' 

east  of  that  place  was  built  in  three  years,  and  Principal  Tulloch  in  an  essay  on  agnosticism 

the  section  from  the  Oxus  to  Samarcand,  a  in  the  "Scotsman"  of  Nov.  18,  1876,  said: 

distance  of  346  versts,  or  230  miles,  was  rushed  "The  same  agnostic  ])rinciple  which  prevailed 

through  in  six  months.    The  cost  of  this  sec-  in  our  schools  of  philosophy  had  extended  it- 

tion   is  officially  stated  at  7,198,000  rubles,  self  to  religion  and  theology.     Beyond  what 

The  journey  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Sa-  man  can  know  by  his  senses,  or  feel  by  his 

maroand  will   not  take  more  than  ten  days,  higher  affections,  nothing,  as  was  alleged,  could 

after  the  railroad  is  in  proper  working-order,  be  truly  known." 

AniMxatfon  tf  Pishla  ta  Britteh  ladla.— By  vir-  Conder,  in  "The  Basis  of  Faith"  (1877), 

tue  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  Ameer  Yakub  wrote :  "  But  there  is  nothing  per  se  irrational 

Khan  at  Gandamak  on  May  26,  1879,  the  dis-  in  contending  that  the  evidences  of  theism  are 

tricts  of  Pishin  and  Sibi  were  assigned  to  the  inconclusive,  that  its  doctrines  are  unintelligi- 

British  Government  for  temporary  occupation  ble,  or  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  facts  of 

and   administration.      The  revenues   beyond  the  universe  or  is  irreconcilable  with  them, 

what  was  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  civil  Toexpress  this  kind  of  polemic  against  religious 

administration  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  faith,  the  term  agnosticism  has  been  adopted." 

Ameer.     After  the  abdication  of  Yakub  Khan  Dr.  James  McCosh  in  an  essay  on  "  Agnos- 

these  districts  remained  in  British  occupation,  ticism   as  developed    in   Huxley's   'Hame^" 

whereas  the  Kunam  valley  was  evacuated  by  ("Popular  Science  Monthly,"  August,  1879), 

the  British  troops  in  1880,  and  handed  o^er  to  writes :  "I  am  showing  that  the  system  is  false 

the  independent  control  of  the  Tussi.    On  the  and  thus  leads  to  prejudicial  consequences — 

completion  of  the  Sibi  Pishin  Railway  in  1887  false  to  our  nature,  false  to  the  ends  of  our 

the  occupied   districts  were  formally  incor-  being." 

porated    in  the  Indian  Empire,   and  placed  In  1880  (June  26),  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 

under  the  administration  of  the  chief  commis-  printed  the  definition  so  widely  quoted  by  the 

sioner  of  British  Beluchistan.  orthodox  press :  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ag- 

AGNOSTIC.    Although  directly  derived  from  nosticism  is  but  old  atheism  ^  writ  large.'  " 

tbe  Greek  ofyiwoTor  (unknown,  unknowing,  un-  Sir  George  Birdwood  ("  Indastrial  Arts  of 

knowable),  this  word  in  its  Anglicized  form  is  India,"  1880)  said:  "The  agnostic  teaching  of 

not  found  in  any  of  the  standard  dictionaries  the  Sankhy'a  school  is  the  common  basis  of  all 

prior  to  1869.     Richard  Holt  Hutton  is  respon-  systems  of  Indian  philosophy." 

sible  for  the  statement  that  it  was  suggested  James  Anthony  Froude,  in  his  "  Life  of  Car- 

by  Prof.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  at  a  social  as-  lyle"  (1882),  writes:  "He  once  said  to  me  that 

semblage  held  shortly  before  the  formation  of  the  agnostic  doctrines  were  to  appearance  like 

the  subsequently  famous  Metaphysical  Society,  the  finest  fiour,  from  which  you  might  expect 
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the  most  ezceUent  bread ;  bat  when  70a  came  Solomon  Palmer ;  Oommissioner  of  Agricnlt- 

to  feed  00  it  yon  found  it  was  powdered  glass,  ore,  Raf us  F.  Kolb ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 

and  yon  had  been  eating  the  deadliest  poison."  Henry  R.  Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  W.  O. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the'  examples  that  Tunstall ;  Ohief-Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Ooart, 
abotmd  in  contemporary  literature.  For  Prof.  George  W.  Stone ;  Associate  Justices,  David 
Hnzley^s  own  views,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Olopton  and  H.  M.  Somerville. 
his  works,  especially  such  essays  and  chapters  FbuwiM. — ^The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
as  are  semi-religious  or  speculative.  While  Oct.  1, 1887,  was  $276,488.82,  and  on  the  same 
Prof.  Huxley  is,  as  has  been  seen,  popularly  date  in  1888  it  was  $555,587.87.  During  the 
and  no  doubt  rightly  credited  with  having  year,  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
originated  the  term  agnostic,  in  its  modern  last  Legislature,  the  entire  school-fund,  hither- 
acceptation,  he  is  by  no  means  the  founder  of  to  retained  in  the  counties  and  disbursed  there, 
the  school  that  holds  to  a  belief  solely  in  ma-  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Of  this  fund, 
terial  things.  The  Grecian  sophists,  and  proba-  there  was  in  the  treasury  at  the  latter  date 
bly  more  anciently  still  the  various  Chinese  $181,801.21 ;  leaving  the  actnal  balance  for 
and  Oriental  schools,  taught  and  teach  similar  general  purposes,  after  deducting  this  and 
theories.  In  more  recent  times  Descartes,  other  special  fnnds,  $816,916.89.  The  bonded 
Kant,  David  Hume,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  oth-  debt  of  the  State  remains  the  same  as  in  1887. 
ers  have  followed  out  trains  of  thought  more  An  act  of  the  last  Legislature  providing  for  re- 
or  less  identical,  but  all  suggestive,  whether  funding  the  6'per-cent.  bonds  amounting  to 
just  or  not,  of  atheism.  With  Huxley  the  re-  $954,000  into  S^-per-cents.  has  not  yet  been 
pudiation  of  atheism  was  strongly  emphasized,  complied  with  by  the  Governor,  as  the  former 
but  his  orthodox  opponents  have  never  been  bonds  are  not  redeemable  till  1890,  and  he  asks 
willing  to  admit  that  he  and  his  contempora-  an  extension  of  his  power  till  that  time.  The 
ries  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  tax  valuation  of  the  State  in  1886  was  $173,808,- 
inoplied  charge.  As  popularly  phrased  by  the  097 ;  in  1887,  $214,925,869.  And  for  the  pres- 
^^  Saturday  Review,"  it  is  held  to  be  ^*  atheism  ent  year  about  $228,000,000. 
writ  large  " ;  and  yet,  when  candidly  examined,  EdicaUoi. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
the  agnostic  creed  can  hardly  be  distinguished  tendent  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
from  those  of  the  more  liberal  Christian  sects.  80,  1887,  presents  the  following  statistics : 
It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  law  that  a  court  Outside  of  the  cities  and  special  school  districts, 
may  properly  decide  as  to  the  scope  of  its  own  3,658  schools  for  white  pupils  and  1,925  for 
lurisdiction,  and  a  school  of  religion  or  phi-  colored  pupils  were  maintained ;  the  total  num- 
Josophy  should  in  like  manner,  and  in  good  her  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  former  being 
faith  be  permitted  to  interpret  its  own  belief.  153,804,  and  in  the  latter  98,396.  The  average 
While  repudiating  the  charge  of  atheism,  the  daily  attendance  was  98,723  in  the  whit« 
agnostics  have  frankly  admitted  their  inability  schools,  and  63,995  in  the  colored.  During 
to  define  or  individualize  their  conception  of  a  this  time  the  total  number  of  whit-e  children 
deity.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that  those  within  school  age  was  272,730 ;  of  colored 
sects  which  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Old  and  children,  212,821.  There  were  2,413  male 
the  New  Testament,  in  this  regard,  should  con-  teachers  in  the  white  schools  and  1,237  female ; 
sider  non-acceptance  as  equivalent  to  atheism.  1,264  colored  male  teachers  and  569  female. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  essays  bear-  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  was 
ing  upon  this  subject  are  as  follows:  '^Agnos-  only  705  days,  a  decrease  of  over  sixteen 
ticism,"  sermons  delivered  in  St.  Peter's,  Cran-  days  from  figures  of  the  previous  year,  due 
ley  Gardens,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  (Ed-  to  the  omission  of  returns  from  the  city  and 
inburgh  and  London,  1887);  **  Agnosticism  special  district  schools  in  this  report.  The 
and  Women,''  **  Nineteenth  Century,"  vol.  vii,  total  sum  available  to  the  State  for  school  pur- 
by  B.  Lathbury ;  *^  Agnosticism  and  Women,"  poses  during  the  year  was  $515,989.95,  and 
a  reply,  "Nineteenth  Century,"  vol.  vii,  by  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $527,319.88, 
J.  H.  Clapperton ;  "  Confessions  of  an  Agnos-  necessitating  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  nnex- 
tic,"  "  North  American  Review  " ;  "  The  As-  pended  balance  of  former  years.  The  schools 
sumptions  of  Agnostics,"  '^  Fortnightly  Re-  of  the  State  stand  in  urgent  need  of  stronger 
view,"  vol.  xiii,  by  St.  George  Mivart ;  "  An  financial  support.  For  several  years  the  school 
Agnostic's  Apology,"  **  Fortnightly  Review,"  fund  has  been  increased  but  slightly,  while  the 
vol.  xix,  by  Leslie  Stephen ;  ^^  Variety  as  an  school  population  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
Aim  in  Nature,"  "Contemporary  Review,"  No-  numbers,  being  32,614  greater  at  the  close  of 
vember,  1871,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  the  school  year  in  1887  than  in  the  previous 

ALABAMA.    State  GeTenoieit — The  following  year.      The  per  capita  disbursement   by  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  State  in  1887,  being  about  seventy  cents,  is  less 

emor,  Thomas  Seay,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  than  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

State,  C.  C.  Langdon;   Treasurer,  Frederick  The  CmvIcI   Systea.  —  The  contracts    under 

H.  Smith,  succeeded  by  John  L.  Cobbs ;  Audi-  which  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  State  Peni- 

tor,  Malcolm  C.  Burke,  succeeded  by  Cyrus  D.  tentiary  had  been  previously  employed,  expired 

Hogue;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  N.  MoCIel-  by  their  terms  on  the  first  of  January,  and,  in 

Ian ;    Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction,  accordance  with  the  law,  proposals  were  issued 
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for  a  new  lease,  which  was  awarded  to  the  East  the  colored  race  in  Alahama.  The  opinion  holds 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company,  that  this  university  is  not  a  part  of  the  common- 
The  conncts  are  to  be  employed  in  the  Pratt  school  system  of  the  State  within  the  meaning 
coal-mines,  near  Birmingham,  where  the  com-  of  the  Constitation,  and  that  the  act  under 
pany  agrees  to  build  prisons  and  to  maintain  consideration,  in  declaring  that  the  sum  appro- 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts.  Female  pristed  shall  be  taken  from  that  portion  of  the 
convicts  are  exempted  from  this  lease,  and  also  common-school  fund  given  to  the  colored  race 
all  those  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  destroys  the  equality  of  the  apportionment  of 
physical  defect,  were  unable  to  perform  hard  that  fund  between  the  white  and  colored  races 
labor.  The  class  of  convicts  last  described  are  required  by  the  Constitution, 
gathered  at  the  waUs  of  the  old  Penitentiary  at  Earlier  in  the  year  another  act  of  the  same 
Wetnmpka,  and  are  enf^aged  in  such  employ-  General  Assembly,  requiring  locomotive  engi- 
ments  as  are  suited  to  their  condition.  neers  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  State,  was 

^*In  accepting  this  proposal,"  remarks  the  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

Governor  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legisla-  Court  and  upheld.    It  was  urged  that  the  act, 

tnre,  **  whereby  the  continuance  of  the  pres-  when  enforced  against  engineers  running  into 

ent  lease  system  in  Alabama  appears  to  be  fixed  the  State  from  outside  points,  became  in  effect 

for  a  term  of  ten  years,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and,  there- 

the  sanction  of  my  judgment  to  the  perpetua-  fore,  unconstitutional,  but  the  court  refused  to 

tion  of  the  lease  system.    I  thought,  however,  consider  it  as  such. 

and  still  think,  considering  the  state  of  our  In  October  the  same  court  decided  that  the 

finances,  which  does  not  yet  justify  an  entire  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  color-blind 

disregard  of  pecuniary  considerations,  and  con-  persons  by  railroads  and  requiring  all  railroad 

sidering  also  the  characteristics  of  those  who  employes  to  have  their  sight  tested  by  a  board 

constitute  very  largely  the  criminal  class,  that  of  experts  was  not  a  regulation  of  interstate 

the  lease  system  could  not  at  present  be  dis-  commerce, 

pensed  with."  FoHtfcaL — The  first  State  Convention  of  the 

RaUrtads. — ^The  report  of  the  railroad  com-  Labor  party,  which  assembled  at  Montgomery 

missioners  for  this  year  shows  that  there  are  on  March  22,  was  the  earliest  political  move- 

8,205  miles  of  railroad,  including  branches  and  ment  of  the  year.    The  delegates  voted  to 

sidings,  in  the  State.    During  the  year,  630  present  no  separate  State  ticket,  but  advised 

miles  of  new  railroad  were  constructed,  indi-  that  Labor  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and 

eating  an  unusually  rapid  development.  for  Congress  be  presented  in  the  several  dis- 

TeDow  Fever. — Great  alarm  was  felt  through-  tricts.    A  platform  was  adopted,  of  which  the 

out  the  State,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  following  is  the  more  important  portion : 

over  reports  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  ,„  ^           r  ,    .  ,  ^               i    j  *      j      ^u 

;«  a^»A.«i  i,>««i:*i«>„      T«i>«-«  .A^vv.«>«  «^»»»A^  ^w*  Wo  fevor  such  leffislation  as  may  lead  to  reduce  the 

in  several  localities.    These  reports  proved  un-  ^^^^  ^^  j^^or ;  to  prohibit  the  competition  of  convict 

founaea,  except  in  regard  to  Decatur,  where,  labor  with  honest  industry;  to  secure  the  sanitary 

about  September  20,  several  well-defined  cases  inspection  of  tenements,  factories,  and  mines ;  to  com- 

appeared.     The  disease  soon  became  epidemic,  pel  corporations  .to  pay  their  cmplov6s  in  lawful 

and  all  who  were  able  to  leave  the  city,  at  once  JJ^^^^  °^  ±iiH'!'^^^^S^„f  ^^^J^^  li^^'lh^H^r 

XI    1    1       .                   1      t!f\t\                            •   •  than  two  weeks:  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of 

fled,  leaving  scarcely  500  persons  remammg  conspiracy  laws. 

out  of  a  population  of  several  thousand.    Quar-  We  also  aim  at  the  ultimate  and  complete  owner- 

an  tine  regulations  were  enforced  against  the  ship  and  control  by  the  Government  of  all  railroads, 

city,  and  the  regular  course  of  buSness  was  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  within  its  jmisdiction. 

«^o«xAw>^A/^       Ai7k^nr.Y>  ♦!»/»  ^,v;^a».;a  ,»«a  of  «/*  We  would  have  the  General  Government  issue  all 

suspended.     Although  the  epidemic  was  at  no  ^          ^^^^^  ^^^  intervention  of  banks,  and  nostel 

time  violent,  one  or  more  new  oases  appeared  eavings-banks  added  to  the  postal  system.    We  also 

almost  daily  for  about  two  months,  when  the  desire  to  simpUQr  the  procedure  of  our  courts  and  di- 

f rosts  of  the  latter  part  of  November  put  an  minish  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  that  the 

end  to  the  scourge.    The  total  number  of  cases  V>^^  W  ^  Pi*<»d  o'^  equality  with  the  nch,  and  the 

_«»^j  ^*vr         V      1            inorvsu  lone  delays  which  now  result  m  scandalous  miscar- 

reported  up  to  November  1,  was  128,  of  which  ^^  of  justice  may  be  prevented. 

80  terminated  fatally.     The  cases  reported  m  And  since  the  ballot  is  tbe  only  means  by  which 

November  increase  these  figures  but  slightly,  in  our  republic  the  redress  of  political  and  social 

Contributionswerereceived  from  several  North-  grievances  is  to  be  sought,  we  especially  and  em- 

em  cities  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.     Sporadic  L^'the^^'^u^tTa/'^t  Aro^T^  o^e°?hS 

cases  among  refugees  from  Decatur  occurred  the  effectual  secrecy  of  the  baUot  and  the  relief  of 

in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  there  was  no  candidates  for  public  office  from  the  heavy  expenses 

epidemic.  now  imposed  upon  them  may  prevent  bribeiy  and 

DedsiMS.— A  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  intimidation,  do  away  with  prartical  discrimination 

n^r..f  »»«  ^^^A^^^A  ;«  u^^^u  ri^^i ««;..»  Z^^^^  m  favor  of  the  nch  and  unscrupulous,  and  lessen  the 

Court  was  rendered  in  March,  dedanng  uncon-  pemidous  influences  of  moneyin  politics, 
stitutional  the  act  ot  the  last  General  Assembly 

making  appropriations  for  the  establishment  The  Prohibitionists  met  in  convention  at 

and  support  of  a  State  University  for  colored  Decatur  on  April  18,  and  made  the  following 

people.    The  act  provides  that  the  sums  appro-  nominations:  Governor,  J.  C.  Orr;  Secretary 

priated  shall  be  taken  from  that  part  of  tiie  com-  of  State,   L.  C.  Coulson;   Attorney- General, 

mon-school  fund  set  apart  for  the  education  of  Peter  Finley ;  Auditor,  M.  C.  Wade;  Treasurer, 
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N.  F.  Tbompaon;  SopenDtendent  of  Educa- 
tion, M.  C.  DenaoD. 

A  platfurni  was  adopted  demandiDg,  Id  ad- 
dition to  prohibitioD,  national  aid  to  edaoation, 
a  residence  of  tweatj-one  jeaxe  hy  foreigners 
before  Totiog,  better  election  laws,  end  tbe 
aljolition  of  the  iuteraal- revenue  sjatem. 

On  Msj  9  the  Democratio  Cunveotion  met 
at  Montgomer;,  and  nominated  tbe  following 
candidates:  Governor,  Thomaa  Seay;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  C.  C.  Langdun  ;  Treasurer,  John 
L.  Cobba:  Anditor,  Cjms  D.  Hogue;  At- 
torney-General, Tbomas  N.  McUlelltin ;  Snper- 
intendent  of  Education.  Solomon  Palmer. 

Brief  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follow  : 

That  the  flrmncea,  aliility,  and  BtBtesmHiuhip  dis- 
played by  Preaidcnt  Clereiuul  in  the  BdminutiBtioD 
of  hi*  high  office  entitle  him  tn  the  confldenoe  and 
support  ol'  tuH  fcllow-cltiiena.  That  we  indorse  uid 
approve  hi*  admlniBtratioc,  and  eBpeolaJly  bia  action 
and  iffortB  to  roslnj  a  reform  and  reduotion  of  the 
Unff,  and  we  believe  Chat  the  interests  of  (ho  oountry 
demand  liis  ro-election,  and  to  that  end  Oar  delegates 
to  the  National  CooventioD  ore  hereby  ioglructed  to 

That  we  are  unslterabiy  opposed  to  tbe  present 
wsr  tariff.  We  demand  nrann  of  the  tariff  sad  a 
Rductiou  of  the  surpltu  in  the  Treasury  by  ■  rsduo- 
itonolmrifflaiation. 

That  Vfo  inJorse  the  administration  of  Gov.  Seoy, 
which  has  been  bo  eminently  satisfactory  lo  the  whole 
people  of  Alslietna. 

That  we  favor  a  liberal  appropriation  for  pnblio 
schools,  Id  order  that  the  means  of  acquiring*  UiawU 
edge  of  the  rudimenta  of  education  may  be  afforded 
to  every  child  in  the  Slate, 

That  we  lavor  the  enoauri««mont  of  immigration 
to  this  State,  and  Co  that  end  we  recommend  sncb 
wise  and  judiciou.^  leelslation  by  the  Qeneral  Auem- 
bly  as  will  best  oooompliah  Chat  result. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Montgomery,  May  16,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing ticket:  Governor,  W.  T.  Ewiog;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  J.  J.  Woodnll ;  Auditor,  R.  8. 
Heflin;  Attorney- General,  George  II.  Craig; 
Treasnrer,  Sam  T.  Fowler:  Superintendent  of 
Edncation,  J.  H.  Clarb.  This  ticket  was  con- 
siderably ubaaged  before  the  election,  Robert  P. 
Baker  being  the  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Napoleon  B.  Mardis  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  Lemuel  J.Standifer  for  Superintendent 
.  of  Education.  The  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

That  while  wo  depreciate  all  Bcctlonal  issues  and 
wish  for  bannony  l>etween  all  Che  oitizensof  oursrest 
country,  wo  demand  oa  the  legal  and  oonstilutional 
right  of  tbe  people  tboC  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  sliall  be  full  and  untrammeled,  and  that  the 
ballot  shall  be  counted  oiid  returned  as  cast  in  all 
sections  of  this  gnsat  republio,  and  to  help  secure  tliis 
end  we  favor  a  national  law  to  roinilate  Che  election  of 
members  of  ConercSa  and  Presidential  electors,  and 
demand  that  the  election  laws  of  Alabama  be  so 
amended  as  Co  hinder  fraud  and  not  encourore  it. 

That  we  condemn  President  Cleveland's  tariff  raes- 
sage  and  the  Mills  tariff  bill  as  tending  toward  fVee 
tnde  and  to  the  destruction  of  American  industries 
le  degradation  of  Amerioan  labor  to  the  i 


ALOOTT,  AMOS  BRONSON. 


man's  wages,  as  hostile  to  labor,  which  is  Che  great 
foundation  of  human  progress  aitd  wealth. 

That  we  favor  nationsldd  for  the  education  of  the 
childicn  of  tlie  republic,  and  therctbre  indorse  the 


President  Cleveland's  wholesale 


.rpartyn 
ivil-Bcrvia 


That  we  &vor  tha  entire  abolition  of  the  internal- 
revenue  syalem. 
That  we  oppose,  now  as  hentofore,  the  present 

At  the  election,  August  6,  the  Democratic 
ticket  received  its  usual  large  majority.  The 
Legislature  elected  is  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic, 82  out  of  3S  Senators  and  91  out  of  100 
members  of  the  House  being  Democratic.  An 
amendment  to  the  Stale  Constitution,  designed 
to  reduce  tbe  amount  of  local  and  special  legis- 
lation demanded  at  each  legislative  session, 
failed  of  adoption,  receiving  fewer  than  50,000 
votes  ont  of  a  total  poll  of  over  180,000.  At 
the  November  election  a  Democratic  delegation 
to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  was 
chosen.  The  Democratic  presidential  ticket 
received  117.310  votes ;  the  Repubitcao,  57,197 ; 
the  Prohibition,  583. 

ALCOTT,  IMOS  BIONSOK,  educator,  bom  in 
■ffoloott,  Conn.,  Nov.  29, 1799:  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  4,  1888.  The  family  arms  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Aloooke  in  1G16.  and  the 
first  of  tbe  name  appearing  in  English  history 
ia  John  Alcocke,  who,  after  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  be- 
came Bishop  uf  Ely,  and  was  preferred  Lord- 


Ohancellor  of  England  by  Henrj  VII.  He 
transformed  the  old  nunnery  of  St.  Radigund 
in  Cambridge  to  a  new  college  called  Jesus, 
Alcocke  was  "given  to  learning  and  piety  from 
childhood,  growing  from  grace  to  grace,  so  that 
In  his  age  were  none  in  England  higher  for  ho- 
lincM."  Thomaa  and  George  Alcoclte  came 
to  New  England  with  Winthrop's  company  in 
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1680,  and  the  descendant  of  the  former,  Oapt.  ion  of  Emerson,  who  descrihed  him  to  Oarlyle 
John,  who  held  a  commission  from  his  kins-  as  ^^a  majestic  soal,  with  whom  conversation 
man  Gov.  Trumhall,  lived  on  his  father^s  es-  is  possible."  He  frequently  gave  **  conversa- 
tate,  ^*  Spindle  Hill,"  where  his  grandson,  Amos  tions  "  in  cities  and  villages,  on  divinity,  ethics, 
Bronson,  the  son  of  Joseph  Ghatfield  and  Anna  dietetics,  and  other  subjects.  These  gradually 
Bronson  Alcoz,  was  born.  '^My  father  was  became  formal,  and  were  continued  for  nearly 
skilful  in  handicraft,  and  in  these  arts  I  inber-  fifty  years.  They  have  been  thus  described : 
ited  some  portion  of  his  skill,  and  early  learned  **•  He  sits  at  a  table  or  desk,  and  after  his  audi- 
the  use  of  bis  tools,"  wrote  Mr.  Alcott  in  his  tors  have  assembled  begins  to  talk  on  some  sci- 
diary,  when  describing  his  life  in  the  primitive  entific  subject  mentioned  beforehand.  He  con- 
days  of  New  England.  In  1814  he  entered  tinues  this  for  one  hour  exactly — his  watch 
Silas  Hoadley's  clock-factory  in  Plymouth,  and  lying  before  him — ^in  a  fi*agmentary,  rambling 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  peddle  books  manner,  and  concludes  with  some  such  phrase 
about  the  country.  In  1818  he  sailed  to  Nor-  as  *The  spirit  of  conversation  is  constrained  to- 
folk,  Ya.,  where  he  hoped  to  engage  in  teach-  night,'  *  Absolute  freedom  is  essential  to  the 
ing,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  bought  silk  and  freedom  of  the  soul,*  '  Thought  can  not  be  con- 
trinkets  and  made  a  peddling  tour  in  the  adja-  trolled.'  Then  he  stops,  and  the  next  evening 
cent  counties,  where  he  eiyoyed  the  hospital-  begins  with  another  theme,  treats  it  in  the 
ity  of  the  planters,  who,  astonished  at  the  in-  same  desultory  way,  and  ends  with  similar  ut- 
tellectual  conversation  of  this  literary  Autoly-  terances." 

ous,  received  him  as  a  guest.  He  spent  the  The  opening  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
winter  of  1822  in  peddling  among  the  Quakers  losophy,  in  1878,  gave  him  new  intellectual 
of  North  Oarolina,  but  abandoned  this  life  strength,  and  he  was  prominent  in  its  proceed- 
in  1823,  and  began  to  teach.  He  soon  estab-  ings.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with 
lished  an  infant-school  in  Boston,  which  imme-  his  daughter  Louisa,  in  Boston.  He  was  the 
diately  attracted  attention  from  the  unique  intimate  friend  of  Ghanning,  Hawthorne,  Gar- 
conversational  method  of  his  teaching ;  but  rison,  Phillips,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau.  The 
this  was  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  he  was  latter  describes  him  as  '*  One  of  the  last  phi- 
denounced  by  the  press  and  forced  to  retire,  losophers — Connecticut  gave  him  to  the  world ; 
He  then  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he  he  peddled  first  her  wares,  afterward,  as  he  de- 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  theol-  dares,  her  brains.  These  he  peddles  still,  bear- 
ogy  and  reform  in  civil  and  social  institutions,  ing  for  fruit  his  brain  only,  like  the  nut  its 
education,  and  diet,  and  frequently  appeared  kernel.  His  words  and  attitude  always  sup- 
on  the  lecture  platform,  where  his  originality  pose  a  better  state  of  things  than  other  men 
made  him  attractive.  In  1880  he  married  Miss  are  acquainted  with,  and  he  will  be  the  last 
Abby  May,  a  descendant  of  the  Quincy  and  man  to  be  disappointed  as  the  ages  revolve. 
Sewall  families,  and  removed  to  Cermantown,  He  has  no  venture  in  the  present.  ...  A  true 
Pa.,  hut  in  1834  he  returned  t-o  Boston,  and  friend  of  man,  almost  the  only  friend  of  human 
reopened  his  school,  which  he  continued  for  progress,  with  his  hospitable  intellect  he  em- 
several  years.  His  system  was  to  direct  his  braces  children,  beggars,  insane,  and  scholars, 
pupils  to  self-analysis  and  self-education,  fore-  and  entertains  the  thought  of  all,  adding  to  it 
mg  them  to  contemplate  the  spirit  as  it  un-  commonly  some  breadth  and  elegance.  Which- 
veiled  within  themselves,  and  to  investigate  all  ever  way  we  turned,  it  seemed  that  the  heavens 
subjects  from  an  original  standpoint.  A  jour-  and  the  earth  had  met  together  8ince  he  en- 
nal  of  the  school,  kept  by  one  of  bis  pnpils,  hanced  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  I  do  not 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  was  published  under  the  see  how  he  can  ever  die ;  Nature  can  not  spare 
title  of  "  A  Record  of  Mr.  Alcott's  School "  him." 

(Boston,  1834  ;  8d  ed.,  1874).  The  school  sug-  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  ^ 
gested  to  bis  daughter  that  of  ^^Plumfield,"  literature,  including  papers  entitled  **  Orphic 
which  is  described  in  "  Little  Men."  Sayings"  in  ''The  Dial "  (Boston,  1839-'42), 
At  the  invitation  of  James  P.  Greaves,  of  he  wrote  ''  Conversations  with  Children  on  the 
London,  the  friend  and  fellow-laborer  of  Pes-  Gospels "  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1886) ;  ''  Tablets " 
talozzi  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Alcott  went  to  Eng-  (1868);  **  Concord  Days"  (1872);  '*  Table- 
land in  1843,  and  Mr.  Greaves  having  died  in  Talk"  (1877);  ''Sonnets  and  Canzonets" 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Alcott  was  cordially  re-  (1882);  and  "llie  New  Connecticut,"  an  auto- 
ceived  by  his  friends,  who  gave  the  name  Al-  biographical  poem,  edited  by  Franklin  B.  San- 
cott  Hall  to  their  school  in  Ham,  near  London,  born  (Boston,  1887). 

*0n  his  return  he  was  accompanied  by  Charles        His  daughter,  LOUISA  HAT,  author,  born  in 

Lane  and  H.  G.  Wright,  with  whom  he  en-  Germantown,   Pa.,   Nov.   29,   1832 ;    died  in 

deavored  to  establish  the  "  Fruitlands,"  in  Har-  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6, 1888,  was  educated  by 

vard,  Mass.,  an  attempt  to  form  a  community  her  father.     Her  first  literary  attempt,  "  An 

upon  a  philosophical  basis,  which  was  soon  Address  to  a  Robin,"  was  made  at  the  age  of 

abandoned.    After  living  for  a  while  in  Bos-  eight,  and  she  soon  began  to  write  stories.    In 

ton,  Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Concord,  where  1&8  she  wrote  her  first  book,  "Flower-Fables," 

his  life  was  that  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  for  Ellen  Emerson,  but  this  made  no  impres- 

For  forty  years  he  was  the  friend  and  compan-  sion  on  its  publication  in  1855.    In  1851  she 
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pablished  in  "  Oleason's  Pictorial "  a  romantio    into  her  work  and  breaks  tbe  natnral  grAOe 
storv,  for  which  shu  receised  fire  dollars.     Mr.    ot  childhoctd  by  introdaoing  the  romantic  elo- 
Aloott  Dever  achieved  worldly  sncceaB,  and,  Ha    ment,  and  a  bint  of  self-importance  and  inde- 
tbe  family   were  in  straitened   circa matances    pendence  that  tends  to  create  a  reBtlesa  and 
abont  this  time,  she  engaged  in  teaching  in    rebellions  spirit.     She  devoted  herself  to  the 
Boston,  where  she  took  a  "little  trunk  filled    care  of  her  father,  and  in  "death  they  were 
with  the  plainest  clothes  of  her  own  making    not  divided."    The  sale  of  "  Little  Women  "  baa 
and  twenty  dollars  that  she  had  earned  in    reached 260,000;  thatofalDier workstwether, 
over  800,000.    Her  publicationaare:  "^ower- 
Fablea  "  (Boston,  1S551 :  "  The  Rose  Family  " 
(1864i;    "Mooda"  (lS6fi;  revised  ed..   1881); 
"LitUe  Women"  (1868);  "Boapital  Sketches" 
(1889);    "An   Old-Faabioned  Girl"   (1869); 
"Little    Men"   (1871);    "Aunt  Jo's    Scrap- 
Bag,"  a  series  containing  "Onpid  and  Chow- 
Ohow,"  "  My  Girls,"  "Jimmy's  Croise  in  the 
Pinafore,"  and  "An  Old -Fashioned  Thanksgiv- 
ing" (18Tl-'82);   "Work,  a  Story  of  Eiperi- 
ence"{1878);  "Eight  Consins"  (1874);  "Rose 
in  Bloom"  (1876);  "SUver  Pitchers"  (1876); 
"Under  the  Lilacs"  (1878);   "Jack  and  Jill". 
(1880);    "Proverb   Stories"  (1882);     "Spin- 
ning-Wheel  Stories"  (1884);  and  the  first  of 
a  new  series,  "  Lulu's  Library  "  (188G). 

UteUClH  CHntCHES.    GeMTal  Htitlstks.— The 
"  Year-Book "  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  for 
I    '       i  ,  ,  1888  shows  that  the  gross  amonnt  of  money 

I  \  ,^        _.'  -.'•  raised  voluntarily  and  expended  in  1886  on 

V  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches,  the 

LonuA  KIT  iLooTT.  endowmcDt  of  benefices,  the  erection  of  par- 

sonages, and  the  provision  of  bnrial  grounds 
writing."  At  one  time  she  aspired  to  become  while  it  was  considerably  less  than  in  1884, 
an  actreas,  and  bad  perfected  her  arrangements  exceeded  £1,000,000;  and  of  this  snin  £53,000 
for  a  first  appearance,  bat  was  prevented  by  were  raised  in  the  fonr  Welsh  dioceees.  The 
her  friends.  She  occasionally  appeared  in  details  of  this  particular  branch  of  chnrch  ef- 
amateur  perform  an  oee,  and  wrote  a  farce  en-  fort  as  carried  ont  at  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
titled  "Ned  Batchelder's  Adventures,"  which  are  recorded  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  present 
was  produced  at  the  Howard  Atbeneeom.  She  volume.  They  show  that  while  the  popnlation 
also  wrote  a  romantio  drama,  "  The  Rival  of  Bristol  has  increased  by  nearly  55  per  cent. 
Prima  Donna,"  the  manuscript  of  which  she  the  net  gain  in  church  accommodation  has 
recalled  and  destroyed  on  hearing  of  dissension  been  70  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  eipendi- 
among  the  actors  regarding  the  arrangement  ture  upon  church  extension  has  been  more 
nf  the  cast.  In  December,  1BS2,  she  entered  than  £600.000.  A  similar  work  has  been  go- 
into  Government  service  as  a  hospital  nurse,  ing  on  in  the  three  towns  nf  Plymoath.  Devon- 
BiUd  was  stationed  in  the  Georgetown  Hospital,  port,  and  Stunehouse,  at  a  gross  expenditure  of 
near  Washington,  D.  0.,  until  prostrated  by  £131,000.  Nearly  £600,00i)  (£445,398)  were 
typhoid  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  raised  during  twelve  years  for  fouuding  the 
^  never  recovered.  In  1865  she  visited  Europe  aii  new  sees  of  Truro.  St.  Albans,  Liverpool, 
as  a  traveling-companion,  and  soon  Bft«r  her  Southwell,  and  Wakefield ;  £60,000  in  sii  years 
return  to  Boston  published  "LitUe  Women,"  to  complete  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  "ten 
which  pictured  her  home  life,  and  brought  her  churches  scheme."  The  "  UniverHities  and 
fame  and  fortune.  This  was  received  with  Public  Schools  Missions"  for  the  supply  of  des- 
such  favorthftt  when  "Little  Men"  wasissned  tiinte  places  in  the  large  towns  and  parochial 
the  publishers  received  advance  orders  for  60,-  missions  for  the  laity  have  increased  steadily. 
000  copies.  Miss  Alcott  addressed  herself  ia  Activity  in  work  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
children,  and  no  author's  name  is  more  endeared  ance,  for  the  rescue  of  the  victims  of  vice,  and 
to  tJie  young  than  hers.  Although  there  is  for  reform,  has  gone  on  with  growing  activity. 
little  in  her  writing  that  is  not  drawn  from  The  statjatics  of  ordinations  show  that  during" 
personal  experience,  this  ia  so  colored  by  her  fourteen  years  10,020  persons  had  been  admit- 
imagination,  and  so  strong  through  her  sympn-  ted  to  the  order  of  deaeona ;  and  of  these  ad- 
thy  with  life,  that  her  books  represent  the  missions,  the  annual  average  for  the  former 
universal  world  of  childhood  and  youth.  But  half  of  theperiod  was6S0,andfor  thelatterhalf, 
while  they  are  characterized  bj  humor,  cheer-  770.  The  statistics  of  confirmations  show  thai 
fulness,  good  morals,  and  natural  action,  their  while  the  average  number  annnatly  for  the  nine 
faealtbfulneas  may  be  somewhat  questionable  years  ending  with  1883  was  186,000,  the  aver- 
on  aooonnt  of  the  sentimentality  that  is  woven    age  for  the  snooeeding  three  years  was  nearly 
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204,000.  Dnring  1886,  77  new  churches  were  presided.  The  secretaries  report  showed  that 
bailt,  and  185  restored,  raising  the  nahiber  of  the  number  of  ordained  missionaries,  inclad- 
new  churches,  between  1877  and  1886,  to  809,  ing  nine  bishops,  on  the  society ^s  list  at  that 
and  of  restored  churches  to  2,672.  Under  the  time,  was  596,  viz.,  in  Asia,  187;  in  Africa, 
Ohureh  Buildings  Acts  838  new  parishes  or  dis-  189 ;  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  17 ;  in  North 
tricts  were  constituted  beween  1868  and  1880.  America,  188;  in  the  West  Indies,  38;  and  in 
The  number  of  permanent  mission  buildings  Europe,  87.  Of  them,  114  were  natives  labor- 
other  than  parish  and  district  churches  is  given  ing  in  Asia,  and  19  in  Africa.  There  were 
as  4,717,  with  accommodation  for  848,272  per-  also  in  the  various  missions  of  the  society  about 
sons.  Confirmations  were  held  during  1887  at  2,000  cateohists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  na- 
2,361  centers ;  the  whole  number  of  persons  tives,  and  more  than  400  students  in  the  soci- 
coDdSrmed  being  218,688.  The  voluntary  con-  ety's  colleges.  Papers  were  read  and  remarks 
tributions  toward  the  maintenance  of  Church  made  in  reference  to  various  aspects  of  the 
schools  between  1884  and  1886  were  given  as  missionary  work  in  their  several  fields  of  labor 
£1,755,958  ;  the  contributions  between  1873  by  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta  C'  Provincial  and 
and  1887  to  the  **  Hospital  Sunday"  collections  Diocesan  Organization  in  India  "),  Japan,  Ran- 
as  £727,250,  the  whole  number  of  collections  goon.  North  China,  Cape  Town,  Zululand,  Equa- 
being  38,134.  It  was  claimed  that  during  the  toriai  Africa,  Sydney,  Fredericton,  Missouri, 
twenty- five  years,  1860-'84,  Churchmen  vol-  North  Dakota,  and  Guiana,  and  the  Archdea- 
untarily  contributed  £528,653  for  the  educa-  con  of  Gibraltar.  A  paper  by  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
tion  uf  ministerial  candidates,  £85,175,000  for  Winter,  of  Delhi,  on  ''  Woman^s  Work  in  Mis- 
diurch  building  and  restoration,  £7,496,478  for  sions,"  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
home  missions,  £10,100,000  for  foreign  mis-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
sions,  £22,421,542  for  educational  work,  main-  Province  of  Canterbury,  held  July  21,  the  Arch- 
ly elementary,  £3,818,200  for  charitable  work  bishop  of  Canterbury,  presiding,  said  that  the 
(distinctively  Church  of  England),  and  £2,103,-  board  did  not  seek  to  work  as  a  new  missionary 
864  for  clergy  charities,  making  a  total  of  £81,-  society,  or  wish  to  collect  money;  but  that  it 
573,237,  Contribations  to  parochial  purposes,  desired  to  bring  before  the  Church  the  neces- 
unsectarian  societies,  and  middle-class  schools  sity  of  doing  a  great  deal  more  for  missions 
are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  than  was  being  done  at  present,  and  to  give 

HMMtry  SMielles. — The  annual  meeting  of  proper  information  to  the  vast  numbers  of  per- 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  sons  who  knew  nothing  of  the  missions  or  of 
1.  Sir  John  Eennaway  presided.  The  total  the  immensity  of  the  interests  centered  in  them, 
receipts  of  the  society  "for  the  year  had  been  Several  of  the  American  and  colonial  bishops 
£221,330,  but  they  had  not  covered  the  spoke  of  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
expenditure,  and  there  remained  a  debt  of  missionary  interests  in  different  parts  of  the 
£9,000  to  be  cleared  off;  and  to  meet  the  de-  world,  and  of  the  importance  of  giving  greater 
mands  of  various  funds,  the  incomeof  the  pre-  unity  to  the  missionary  work.  A  resolution 
ceding  year  must  be  exceeded  by  £37,000.  was  adopted  assuring  the  bishops  of  the  various 
Forty- three  candidates  for  missionary  work,  dioceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions  abroad  of 
twelve  of  whom  were  women,  had  been  re-  the  desire  of  the  board  *^to  aid  them  in  the 
oeived  during  the  year.  A  resolution  was  work  of  extending  the  Master^s  kingdom." 
passed  approving  the  action  of  the  Executive  Fne  and  Opea  Cliirfii  AfHodatlMk — It  was  re- 
Committee  in  ciJling  for  picked  men  to  work  ported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  in  , 
among  Mohammedans.  March,  that  the  council  had  decided  to  issue  an 

The  income  of  the  Church  Zenana  Mission-  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  defend  the 
ary  Society  was  returned  at  £23,268.  The  so-  Church  by  uniting  in  a  great  effort  to  get  rid 
ciety  includes  900  associations  and  more  than  of  the  pew  system.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  • 
500  working  parties  laboring  in  support  of  the  had  written  that  the  church  which  ^^  blandly 
mission.  From  the  missions — in  West  Africa,  encouraged  her  wealthy  children  to  build  stately 
East  and  Centrd  Africa,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  churches  for  their  own  enjoyment."  leaving  the 
Palestine,  Persia  and  Bagdad,  India,  Ceylon,  poor  to  worship  in  a  cold  school-room,  ^*  for- 
Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  North-  feited  her  claim  to  be  the  church  of  the  nation." 
west  America,  and  the  North  Pacific — were  The  Chirch  Hrase. — A  plan  for  the  establish - 
returned  280  stations,  247  foreign  and  265  na-  ment,  in  London,  by  a  company,  of  a  ^'Church 
tive  ordained  missionaries,  62  European  and  House,"  to  serve  as  an  informal  ^^headouarters" 
8,584  native  lay  and  female  workers,  44,115  for  the  adherents  of  the  Anglican  churches,  their 
communicants,  and  1,859  schools,  with  71,814  societies  and  associations,  and  as  a  place  of  de- 
pupils.  The  native  contributions  had  amount-  posit  for  archives,  libraries,  and  collections,  took 
ed  to  £15,142.  form  in  July.    The  final  report  of  the  Executive 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  movers  of  the  project  to  consider  the  subject, 
was  held  in  London,  July  10.  The  meeting  was  was  presented  to  the  General  Committee  Jane 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  many  of  the  7.  A  charter  of  incorporation  had  been  grant- 
bishops  who  had  come  to  attend  the  Lambeth  ed  for  the  enterprise  on  the  28d  of  February. 
Conference.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  The  receipts  in  its  behalf  up  to  June  30  had 
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amounted  to  £45,858,  while  a  balance  of  £2,681  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  answer  allegations  of  of- 
was  remaining  at  the  banker^s,  besides  invest-  fense  in  matters  of  ritual,  was  decided  by  the 
ments  and  deposits  to  the  sum  of  £85,868.  Judicial  Committee  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  Aug. 
The  total  liabilities  incurred  and  to  be  incurred  8,  after  an  ex-parte  bearing.  The  Bishop  of 
in  the  purchase  of  the  site — which  is  on  the  Lincoln  was  charged  by  the  petitioners  with 
south  side  of  Dean's  Yard — amounted  to  £42,-  having  offended  in  respect  to  the  celebratiou  of 
481,  for  the  provision  of  which  the  resources  the  Communion  by  using  lighted  candles  on 
of  the  corporation  were  amply  sufficient.  The  the  Communion-table  when  they  were  not  re- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  on  the  quired  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light;  by  mak- 
adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  on  the  prac-  ing  at  the  same  service  and  when  pronouncing 
tical  value  of  the  scheme,  which  would  pro-  the  benediction,  the  sign  of  the  cross;  by  stand- 
vide  a  house  not  only  useful  as  a  place  of  busi-  ing  while  reading  the  prayer  of  consecration 
ness  for  the  Church  of  England  in  England,  with  his  back  to  the  people ;  and  by  deviating 
but  also  as  a  general  meeting-point  and  ral-  in  no  fewer  than  ten  ways  from  the  ceremony 
lying -ground  for  the  Anglican  communion  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  anxious  that  a  The  petitioners  prayed  the  archbishop  to  cite 
good  reference  library  should  be  formed  as  the  inculpated  bishop  to  answer  these  charges, 
soon  as  possible.  A  full  collection  of  reports  referring  as  precedents  for  the  exercise  of  this 
of  church  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  power  to  the  case  of  *^  Lucy  «t.  the  Bishop 
needed.  Valuable  contributions  concerning  the  of  St.  Davids'*  (1695),  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
transactions  of  the  American  Church  Conven-  Cloghan,  which  was  cited  in  1822  by  the  Arch- 
tions  had  already  been  received  from  the  Bisb-  bishop  of  Armagh.  The  archbishop  replied 
ops  of  Iowa  and  Albany.  Formal  possession  that,  *"  Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  course 
was  taken  of  the  site  on  the  21st  of  July,  when  of  800  years  since  the  Reformation,  there  is  no 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  other  precedent ''  (than  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
held,  and  suitable  action  was  taken  for  accept-  case),  ^^  and  considering  the  political  and  other 
ing  the  property.  The  purpose  of  the  scheme  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  this 
was  defined  to  be  for  facilitating  intercommun-  particular  case  was  decided,"  he  objected  to  act- 
ion among  the  churches  throughout  the  world,  ing  without  instruction  from  a  court  of  compe- 
The  buildings  already  on  the  ground  will  be  tent  jurisdiction.  The  decision  of  the  Judicial 
occupied  for  the  present,  and  the  erection  of  Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  their  lord- 
others  or  of  better  ones  will  be  left  to  the  fut-  ships  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  archbisliop 
ure,  as  the  means  and  needs  of  the  enterprise  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  They  were  also 
may  be  developed.  of  the  opinion  that  the  abstaining  of  the  arch- 

ChaKh  of  EiglandTs«p«raiee  Society. — A  break-  bishop  from  entertaining  the  suit  was  a  matter 
fast  was  given  by  the  Council  and  Executive  of  of  appeal  to  Her  Majesty.  They  desired  to  ex- 
this  association,  July  11,  to  the  bishops  attend-  press  no  opinion  whatever  whether  the  arch- 
ing the  Lambeth  Conference,  for  purposes  of  bishop  had  or  had  not  a  discretion  whether  he 
consultations  respecthig  the  progress  of  the  so-  would  issue  the  citation.  They  would  humbly 
ciety ;  the  movement  against  the  liquor  traffic  advise  Her  Majesty  to  remit  the  case  to  the 
among  the  native  races;  and  methods  by  which  archbishop,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
the  organization  of  the  society  abroad  might  The  decision  is  considered  an  important  one,  in 
be  accelerated  and  made  more  effective.  The  that  it  establishes  the  right  of  the  archbishop 
,  Bishop  of  London  presided.  A  letter  was  read  to  call  bishops  to  account, 
from  the  Bishop  of  New  York  representing  that  Water  tn  the  CoBBulra  Serrlcet — A  case  was 
great  benefit  had  been  derived  in  America  from  heard  before  the  Court  of  Arches  of  the  Prov- 
the  influence  of  the  society.  Resolutions  were  ince  of  Canterbury,  February  14,  in  which  the 
adopted  declaring  that  the  importation  of  spir-  Rev.  S.  J.  Hawkes,  of  Pontebury,  diocese  of 
itiious  liquors  from  England  and  other  coun-  Hereford,  was  charged  with  having  adminis- 
tries  was  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  native  tered  to  communicants  water  instead  of  wine 
races  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  atthecelebrationof  the  holy  communion.  The 
British  Empire,  and  recommending  the  forma-  defendant  admitted  that  he  had  used  water  on 
tion  of  diocesan  branches  of  the  society.  The  the  occasion,  as  charged,  but  pleaded  that  he 
resolutions  were  supported  by  the  Bishops  of  had  intended  no  offense  against  the  rubrics. 
Sydney,  Cork,  Pennsylvania,  Huron,  Colombo,  He  had  not  been  aware  beforehand  that  there 
and  Zululand,  and  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  An-  was  to  be  ^  communion  service.  Finding  no 
tigua.  The  Bishop  of  Sydney  declared  that  it  wine  in  the  flagon,  he  in  his  surprise  ordered 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  the  clerk  to  get  something.  The  clerk  had 
utterly  disastrous  effect  which  the  traffic  in  brought  water,  and  he  had  used  it  without 
spirituous  liquors  was  exercising  everywhere.  thinking  to  examine  it.    Lord  Penzance,  in  giv- 

Piwers  of  the  ArchMshoii. — The  case  of  Read  ing  his  decision,  while  admitting  the  defend- 

and   others  va,   the  Archbishop    of   Canter-  ant's  excuses,  thought  that  he  had  erred  in 

bury,  involving  an  appeal  of  four  members  of  judgment;  he  should  have  made  an  explana- 

the  Church  of  England  resident  in  the  diocese  tion  or  dismissed  the  congregation,  and  post- 

of  Lincoln  against  the  refusal  of  the  Archbish-  poned  the  service.     The  court  would  do  no 

op  of  Canterbury  of  their  request  to  cite  the  more  than  admonish  the  defendant  against  a 
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repetition  of  the  offense,  and  condemn  him  in  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  details 

the  costs.    The  conduct  of  the  minister  in  in-  of  certain  proposed  bills  dealing  with  the  eo- 

stitnting  the  proceedings  was,  however,  jnsti-  clesiasticai  courts  before  they  ai*e  settled  in  tJie 

fied.     Such  a  departure  from  the  order  of  pro-  parlimentary  committees, 
ceedings  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com-        The  lower  house,  recognizing  the   urgent 

munion  was  no  light  matter.    The  rabrics  of  need  of  au  increase  of  the  clergy,  declared  by 

the  Prayer-Book  were  not  merely  directory,  resolution  ^^  that  it  will  welcome  the  accession 

but  were  in  their  smallest  incidents  nothing  of  duly  qualified  persons  possessed  of  independ- 

less  than  positive  commands  of  law,  strictly  to  ent  means  who  will  offer  themselves  for  the 

be  foDowed  and  faithfully  obeyed.    60  serious  work  of  deacons ;  but  that  it  deprecates  any 

a  departure  as  this  case  disclosed  could  not  be  alteration  of  the  law  and  of  the  ancient  usages 

passed  over,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  without  of  the  Church  which  would  involve  the  relaz- 

eoclesiastical  censure,  except  at  the  risk  of  im-  ation  of  the   solemn  obligations  of  holy  or- 

plying  that  the  breach  of  them  was  venial,  triv-  ders."     The  governmental  measure  for  the  re- 

ial,  or  unimportant.  striction  of  the  opium-trade  with  China  by  giv- 

The  Convocattms. — Both  houses  of  the  Convo-  ing  control  of  the  matter  for  a  period  to  the 

cation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dispatch  of  CMnese  authorities  was    approved,   and  the 

business,  Feb.  29.    The  archbishop  exhibited  hope  was  expressed  that  measures  would  be 

to  their  lordships  of  the  upper  house  letters  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  opium  into 

patent,  dated  Sept.  16,  1887,  conveying  the  Bnrmah,  and  that  the  Government  might  see  its 

royal  assent  to  the  newly  amended  canons  as  way  clear  to  ^'  bring  about  the  final  extinction 

to  the  hours  of  marriage,  agreed  to  by  both  of  the  Bengal  monopoly .^^    A  further  devel- 

houses,  and  gave  notice  that  it  was  necessary  opment  was  suggested  of  parochial  guilds,  in 

that  the  two  houses  should  meet  together,  in  which,  the  house  declared,  miffht  be  discerned 

order  that  the  new  and  amended  canons  might  a  wide  possibility  of  increased  spiritual  good, 

be  made,  promulgated,  and  executed.     The  both  in  town  and  country  parishes, 
ceremonial  of  summoning  and  receiving  the        The  Convocation  assembled  again  April  24. 

lower  house,  in  full  ofiScial  form,  was  then  A  report  was  presented  in  the  upper  house 

performed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  from  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  on 

1603.    The  archbishop  read,  in  Latin  and  £ng-  the  relations  of  the  Convocations  of  the  North- 

lish,  the  new  enactments  which  brought  the  em  and  Southern  Provinces,  the  consideration 

law  of  the  Chnrch  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  which  was  deferred.    A  motion  was  carried 

of  the  land,  after  which  the  document  of  assent  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to 

was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  report  as  to  any  new  organization  required  to 

and  by  the  prolocutor,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  enable  the  Church  to  reach  the  classes  of  the 

proctors  of  the  lower  house.     A  resolution  of  population  now  outside  of  religions  organiza- 

the  lower  house  relating  to  the  election  of  in-  tions.    Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  unani- 

cumbents  by  parisliioners  in  cases  where  the  mqus  passage  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 

living  is  vested  in  the  parishioners,  was  amend-  resolution  of  Mr.  McArthur  in  regard  to  the 

ed  and  approved.    It  recommends  the  inser-  traflSc  in  drink  with  native  races.    The  bish- 

tion  of  a  clause  in  the  Church  Patronage  BiU  ops  acted  favorably  upon  an  articulu9  cleri  of 

providingfor  the  selection  of  a  permanent  com-  the  lower  house  respecting  the  exclusion  of 

mittee  by  the  parishioners,  through  which  the  the  clergy  from  the  county  councils  proposed 

election  shall  be  conducted.    A  petition  was  to  be  erected  under  the  new  Local  Government 

presented  from  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  So-  Bill,  asking  them  to  take  steps  to  obtain  such 

ciety  on  the  subject  of  the  relaxation  of  Sun-  alteration  in  the  measure  as  would  prevent  such 

day  observance,  which  appeared  to  have  in-  exclasion.    The  lower  house  having,  without 

created  of  late  years,  and  to  the  great  increase  instruction  from  the  upper  house,  acted  upon 

of  Sunday  labor ;  to  which  the  house  respond-  motions  suggesting  additions  to  the  Church 

ed  that  it  deemed  it  its  duty  **  to  appeal  to  the  Catechism,  dealing  with  questions  of  doctrine 

clergy,  to  all  instructors  of  the  young,  and  to  concerning  which  the  Episcopate  claimed  the 

all  who  exercise  infiuence  over  their  fellow-  exclusive  right  of  origination,  a  resolution  was 

men,  not  to  suffer  this  Church  and  country  to  passed  by  the  upper  house,  declaring  itself  un- 

lose  the  priceless  benefits  of  the  rest  and  sane-  able  to  consider  the  action  in  question,  because 

tity  of  the  Lord's  Day.    Its  reasonable  and  re-  it  could  not  regard  it  **  as  regular  and  desirable 

ligious  observation  is  for  the  moral,  physical,  that  synodical  validity  should  be  given  to  forra- 

and  spiritual  health  of  all  ranks  of  the  popula-  ularies  professing  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of 

tion,  and  to  it  our  national  well-being  has  been  the  Church  for  the  drawing  up  and  circulation 

largely  due.''    Sympathy  was  expressed  with  of  which  the  consent  of  the  president  had  not 

the  clergy  in  the  diffaculties  to  which  they  wei'e  been  applied  for  and  obtained."    A  report  was 

subjected  in  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  the  ef-  made  in  the  House  of  Laymen  recommending 

forts  of  the  house  were  pledged  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  adop- 

raeasures  for  remedying  them.    The  president  tion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  county  boundaries 

(archbishop)  was  requested  to  appoint  a  com-  as  the  bases  of  the  boundaries  of  dioceses, 

mittee  to  consider  the  question  of  an  increase  Concerning  the  principles  which  should  regu- 

of  the  episcopate.    A  desire  was  expressed  to  late  a  system  of  pensions  for  disabled  or  aged 
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clergy,  the  house  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^' a  to  promote  unity  of  faith  and  to  hind  the 
considerable  portion  of  the  fund  should  be  pro-  bodies  represented  ^*  in  straiter  bonds  of  peace 
vided  by  the  laity,  or  by  non-benefidaries ;  that  and  brotherly  charity."  Seventy-six  bishops 
every  clergyman,  in  order  to  become  eligible  responded  to  this  invitation,  while  the  bishops 
for  a  pension,  should  be  expected  to  contribute  and  Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  York  de- 
an adequate  amount  to  the  pension  fund  ;  that  dined  to  join  in  the  movement  The  confer- 
the  pension  should  be  free  from  seizure  by  ence  met  on  the  24th  of  September,  1867.  Its 
creditors ;  and  that  the  age  at  which,  as  a  gen-  time  was  largely  occupied  with  discussions  of 
eral  rule,  the  pensions  should  commence,  should  the  affairs  of  the  South  African  churches,  while 
be  sixty-five."  The  house  approved  the  par-  several  questions  were  submitted  to  commit- 
pose  of  the  Tithe  Rent-charge  Recovery  Bui  as  tees  to  be  reported  upon  by  them  to  a  meeting 
a  measure  for  facilitating  the  collection  and  of  the  bishops  then  remaining  in  England,  in 
recovery  of  the  charge  in  question.  the  following  December.    The  second  confer- 

The  Convocation  of  York  met  for  the  dis-  ence  was  called,  again  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

patch  of  business  April  17.    The  archbishop,  Canadian  Synod,  in  July,  1877,  and,  the  bish- 

in  his  opening  address,  remarking  upon  differ-  ops  of  the  province  of  York  having  concluded 

ences  that  had  occurred  between  the  two  houses  to  take  part  in  it,  was  attended  by  100  bish- 

at  previoas  sessions,  said  that  the  present  po-  ops.     It  met  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  ad- 

sition  of  the  Convocation  had  occasioned  much  joumed  on  the  27th  of  July,  1878.    The  snb- 

anxions  thought  with  him,  and  that  he  feared  jects  discussed  regarded  '^  The  best  mode  of 

that  the  two  houses  would  not  be  able  to  co-  maintaining  union  among  the  varioas  branches 

operate  in  the  future.    The  prolocutor  of  the  of  the  Anglican  Communion  " ;   ^^  Voluntary 

lower  house  (the  Dean  of   York)  regarded  boards  of  arbitration  for  churches  to  which 

these  remarks  as  a  reflection  upon  his  official  such  an  arrangement  may  be  applicable  " ; 

course,  and  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  ^^  The  relations  to  each   other  of  missionary 

accepted.    The  Rev.  Chancellor  Espin,  D.  D.,  bishops  and  of  missionaries  in  various  branches 

was    chosen    prolocutor.      Resolutions    were  of  the  Anglican  Communion  acting  in  the 

adopted  in  the  upper  house  urging  the  need  same  country "  ;    ^*  The  position  of  Anglican 

of  the  Church  for  legislation  on  the  ecclesias-  chaplains  and  chaplaincies  on  the  Continent  of 

tical  courts,  and,  without  committing  itself  to  Europe  and  elsewhere^^ ;    *'  Modern  forms  of 

the  approval  of  particular  recommendations,  infidelity  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 

indicating  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis-  them*';   and  ^'The  condition,  progress,  and 

sion,  dated  July  18,  1883,  as  the  suitable  basis  needs  of  the  various  churches  of  the  Anglican 

of  such  legislation.  Communion.'*    The  reports  on  these  subjects. 

The  LmMh  Cssferaice. — The  third  Lambeth  as  adopted  by  the  Conference,  were  incorpo- 

Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com-  rated  as  a  whole  in  a  combined  ^^  letter,'*  and 

munion — often  designated  the  ^*  Pnn-Anglioan  put  forth  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  the 

Conference  *' — was  opened  June  80.   While  the  nundred  bishops  assembled ;  which  letter  was 

idea  of  holding  a  conference  of  this  kind  had  also  published  in  Latin  and  Greek  translations, 
been  frequently  mentioned  before,  the  propo-        The  following  invitation  to  the  Conference 

sition  for  the  first  assemblage  took  serious  of  1888  was  sent  out  to  209  bishops : 
form  in  the  Canadian  Provincial  Synod  of  Lambrr  Pai^os,  J^ov.  9, 1887. 

1865,   which    unanimously  resolved  to  urge  Right  Bbvebend  aitd  Dkab  Bkothxb  : 
upon  the  Archbishop  and  Convocation  of  Can-        I  am  now  able  to  send  you  definite  information  with- 

terbury  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  W«i  ^  the  Conferenoe  of  Bishopij  ofthe  Anglioan 

u  K«  -;i,;«v  4.\^^  .«,»^K».o  «*  ^«-  A  »»i:^»^  rCv.«  Communion  to  be  held  at  Lambeth,  if  God  permit,  in 

*^  by  which  the  members  of  our  Anglican  Com-  the  summer  of  next  vear.  * 

raunion  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  should        in  aooordanoe  with  the  precept  of  1878,  it  has  been 

have  a  share  in  the  deliberations  for  her  wel-  airanffed  that  the  Conferenoe  shall  assemble  on  Thura- 

fare,  and  be  permitted  to  have  a  representa-  day,  July  8, 1888.    Atter  four  days'  session  there  will 

tion  in  one  general  councU  of  her  members  be  an  ac^oanMnent.  in  order  that  the  various  commit- 

i.u       1   *     6^  ^  «»*  ^  rp..  ,    .^  tees  appomted  by  the  Conference  may  have  opportu- 

gathered  from  every  land.        This  appeal,  it  nity  for  deliberation.    The  Conference  will  reaSmble 

IS  said,  was  prompted  by  the  condition  of  af-  on  Monday,  July  23,  or  Tuesday,  July  24,  and  will 

fairs  then  existing  in  South  Africa,  in  view  of  conclude  its  session  on  Friday,  Julv  27. 

the  pronunciation  of  a  sentence  of  deposition  ,.  Information  as  to  the  services  to  be  held  in  conneo- 

»».o;JLa4-  u;oV.^T«  n»i^»<i/x      t«  ^^•v.^i;^..^^  ^i^v.  tion  with  the  Conferenoe,  and  other  particulars,  will 

against  Bishop  Oolenso.     In  compliance  with  ^  ^.^^    ^^^^  „  ^^e  time  draws  nean 

the  request,  wnicn  was  secondea  by  the  Uon-        i  have  received  valuable  suffgestions  from  my  epia- 

vocation  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  issued  oopal  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the  ob- 

in  February,  1867,  an  invitation  to  all  the  bish-  jects  upon  which  it  is  thought  desirable  that  we  should 

ops  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng-  ^^J^rbym^^^^e^^^^^^^ 
land,  144  in  number,  to  meet  for  purposes  of  g^  ^^^^^y,  ^  co-operate  with  me  iTmaking  the  pre- 
Chnstian  sympathy  and  mutual  counsel  on  Rminary  ammffements,  and  the  following  are  the  sub- 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church  jects  definitely  selected  tor  discussion : 
at  home  and  abroad ;  explaining,  at  the  same  ,  }-  The  Church's  Practical  Work  in  Relation  to, 
time,  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  compe-  i^li^fiX"riii.^  ^  '"^^  (.)  Care  ot  emigrants ; 
tent  to  make  declarations  or  lay  down  defini-  2.' Definite  Teaching  of  the  Faith  to  Various  Classes, 
tions  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  would  tend  and  the  Means  thereto. 
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Eastern 
formed 

4.  Polygamy  of  Heathen  Converts.    Divorce.  ^^Jf  ^X^'^^^'i      *v        v*     i.    r  u  a    i.i.     •!. 

6.  Authoritative  Standards  of  Doctrine  and  Wor-  On  the  third  day  the  subject  of  "  Aathonta- 

ahip.  tive  Standards  of  Doctrine  and  Worship  "  was 

6.  Mutual  Relations  of  Dioceses  and  Branches  of  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  spoken 

the  Anglican  Communion.  ^    j^    ^he  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Western  New 

May  I  venture  Asain  to  invite  your  earnest  prayer    xr     i         j   a     *    r       tv.    n-  -u ^ca  i:-u  - 

that  tlie  Divine  Heid  of  the  ChuVch  may  be  pleakd  York,  and  Australia.   The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 

to  prosper  with  his  blessing  this  our  endeavor  to  pro-  suggested   that   very  large  powers  should  be 

mote  his  glory  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  conferred  on  future  Lambeth  Conferences.  The 

upon  the  earth.             ,  ^    ...     .    ^^  .  '*  Mutual  Relations  of  Dioceses  and  Branches  of 

I  remain,  your  faithful  brother  ^£^^^^^^  the  Anglican  Communion  "  was  discussed  by 

the  Bishops  of  Cape  Town,  Brechin,  and  Derry. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  146  prel-  A  petition  from  the  English  Church  Union, 
ates,  representing  the  Church  as  follows :  The  urgmg  resistance  to  any  tampering  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  88  bishops  of  law  of  marriage,  the  concerting  of  measures 
the  province  of  Canterbury ;  the  Archbishop  of  for  securing  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Corn- 
York  and  11  bishops  of  the  province  of  York;  munion  in  all  churches  on  Sundays  and  holy 
the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  and  9  days,  for  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  and 
Irish  bishops ;  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  (repre-  for  the  better  observance  of  days  of  abstinence, 
resenting  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  United  was  laid  on  the  table. 

States)  and  28  American  bishops ;  the  Metro-  Oo  the  fourth  day,  "  The  Church's  Practical 

politan  of  Fredericton  and  8  Canadian  bishops ;  Work  in   Relation  to  (a)  Intemperance ;   (h) 

the  Metropolitan  of  Calcutta    and  4  Indian  Purity;  (e)  Care  of  Emigrants;   and  (d)  So- 

bishops;  tne  Metropolitan   of  Sydney  and  8  cialism,^'  was  considered,  the  several  depart- 

Australian  bishops ;  4  bishops  from  New  Zea-  ments  of  the  subject  being  introduced  by  (a) 

land ;  6  from  South  Africa ;  4  from  the  Cana-  the  Bishop  of  London ;   (b)  the  Bishops  of 

dian  Territories,  and  the  remainder,  missionary  Durham  and  Calcutta ;  (e)  the  Bishops  of  Liv- 

bishops,  including  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  and  erpool  and  Quebec ;   and  (d)  the  Bishops  of 

the  Bishop  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East,  who  ex-  Manchester  and  Mississippi, 

ercise  chorepiscopal  functions.    The  Bishop  of  The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  July  28, 

Gloucester  and  Bristol  acted  as  Episcopal  Sec-  to  give  place  to  the  meetings  of  the  committees 

retary ;  the  Dean  of  Windsor  as  General  Secre-  appointed  to  consider  the  subjects  referred  to 

tary ;  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone  as  As-  them. 

sistant  Secretary.    The  Archbishop  of  Canter-  The  closing  service  of  the  Conference  was 

bury  presided.  held  July  28,  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  where  a 

The  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Conference  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of 

included  a  service  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  York. 

June  80,  and  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 

with  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-  ference,   which  were    published  immediately 

bury.    The  Conference  was  opened  on  the  8d  id^er  its  adjournment,  include  an  encyclical 

of  July.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  letter,  addressed  to  ^*  The  Faithful  in  Christ 

Bishop  of  Minnesota,  and  bore  reference  to  the  Jesus  " ;  the  resolutions  formally  adopted  ;  and 

importance  of  unity  In  the  Church,  the  bin-  reports  of  committees  accepted  but  not  adopted 

drances  to  it,  and  the  possibility  of  a  compre-  by  the  Conference.   While  the  encyclical  letter 

hensive  union.    The  business  meetings  were  is  official  and  the  resolutions  are  given  as  formal 

opened  with  an  address  by  the  Archbishop  of  utterances  ofthe  Conference,  it  was  avowed  that 

Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  which  the  various  the  reports  should  be  taken  to  represent  its 

subjects  that  would  be  submitted  for  discussion  mind  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  reaffirmed  or 

were  referred  to.     The  subject  of  ^*  Definite  adopted  in  the  resolutions;    but  they  were 

Teaching  ofthe  Faith  to  Various  Classes,  and  the  printed    in  the  belief  that  they  would  offer 

Means  thereto,"  was  then  discussed  in  private,  "  fruitful  matter  for  consideration."    At  the 

the  opening  speeches  being  by  the  Bishops  of  head  of  the  questions  which  had  engaged  atten- 

London,  Maine,  and  Carlisle.  tion,  the  letter  placed  that  of  the  duty  of  the 

The  subject  of  the  second  day^s  dit^cussion  Church  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and 
was  ^*'  The  Anglican  Communion  in  Relation  to  purity.  While  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance 
the  Eastern  Churches,  to  the  Scandinavian  and  could  hardly  be  exaggerated  and  total  absti- 
other  Reformed  Churches,  to  the  Old  Catholics  nence  was  highly  valued  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  others,"  and  was  introduced  by  the  Arch-  the  language  was  discountenanced  ^*  which  con- 
bishop  of  Dublin.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  demns  the  use  of  wine  as  wrong  in  itself  inde- 
spoke  on  the  point  of  intercommunion  ;  the  pendently  of  its  effects  on  ourselves  or  on 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  gave  an  account  of  his  in-  others,"  and  the  practice  of  substituting  some 
terviews  with  Eastern  prelates,  and  of  the  other  liquid  in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Corn- 
state  of  feeling  on  the  Continent  toward  the  munion  was  disapproved.  A  general  action  of 
English  Church ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  all  Christian  people — nothing  short  of  which 
related   the  result  of  his  and  the  Bishop  of  would  avail — was  invited  to  arrest  the  evil  of 
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imparity,  by  raising  the  tone  of  public  opinion  reooffnize  the  real  religious  work  which  is  carried  on 

and  stamping  out  ignoble  and  corrupt  tradi-  by  Christian  bodiea  not  of  our  communion.    Wean 

*:^««      TK«  ^^^^4A4-^  ^f^  ^^^mi^,^  «T««  «^»<>».^^  not  dose  our  eyes  to  the  visible  hlessmg  which  has 

tions.    The  sanctity  of  marriage  was  compro-  |,^  vouchsafS  to  their  labon  for  Christ^s  sake.  Let 

mised  by  increasing  facilities  for  divorce,  re-  ub  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.    We  are  not 

Bpecting  which  the  Church  should  insist  upon  insensible  to  the  strons  ties,  the  rooted  convictions, 

adherence   to  the   precept  of  Christ.     "  The  which  attach  them  to  their  present  poeition.    These 

Doly^niooB  aUianc«8  of  heathen  r.«»areal.  5;iS'rd'"eelS.;"^/bS°,S^""compSiSt 

lowed  on  all  hands  to  be  condemned  by  the  law  observers,  indeed,  assert  that  not  in  England  only, 

of  Christ ;  but  they  present  many  practical  hut  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  real  yearning 

problems  which  have  been  solved  in  various  for  unity — ^that  men^s  hearts  are  moved  more  than 

waysintbepast..  ..  While  we  have  refrained  beretofore  toward  Christian  fellowship      May  the 

from  offering  advice  on  minor  points,  leaving  ^^^^^^^''''''  ^^''  *^'  '~"^^'^  ^■**^"  ^^  "^■ 
these  to  be  settled  by  the  local  authorities  of  ^.^,  '  ^  ^  ^l  «  j.  .  -nv  l 
the  Church,  we  have  laid  down  some  broad  ,^^^\F^^^^\  ^  '°®  Scandinavian  Church, 
lines  on  which  alone  we  consider  that  the  mis-  ^^  ^^^""f  f.  '°J^''  knowledge  and  the  inter- 
sionary  may  safely  act  Our  first  care  has  been  ^^^'f^  ^^  friendly  intercourse  was  recom- 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  Christian  concep-  mended  as  preliminary  to  the  promotion  of 
tion  of  marriage,  believing  that  any  immediate  l^^^^f/H^^^^^^^  ^  ^**^"«1*  '*  was  not  believed 
and  rapid  successes  which  mi*gbt  otherwise  J^«»*  '^.!^.^?®  ^^  ?PT  v'''*  ^^^  ^^'^^^  T°T 
have  been  secured  in  the  mission  field  would  ^\o°  ^>^*>  «^^  ^}^  Catholic  or  other  Oontment- 
be  dearly  purchased  by  any  lowering  or  con-  al  movements  toward  reformatioo,  the  possi- 
fusion  of  this  idea."  The  growing  laxity  in  ^"^'^y  <^'  *°  ultimate  formal  alliance  with  some 
the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  of  ^^  them  was  hoped  for.  While  there  were  no 
worship,  and  of  religious  teaching,  was  depre-  ^?^*"?*^  ^^^^  communion  with  the  Eastern 
cated.  The  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ohurches  such  as  existed  m  the  Roman  Catho- 
Church  toward  the  social  problems  of  the  day  ^^^  Church,  and  while  all  Episcopal  lotrcsionj 
was  ur^ed ;  and  its  duties  in  this  category  were  ^^^^>!^  ,!^®»'"  J«n8^»ction  and  all  schemes  of 
to  be  discharged  by  faithfully  incul^ting  the  proselytizing  were  to  be  avoided,  it  was  only 
definite  truths  of  tlie  faith  as  the  basis  of  all  ^«^^  *°«  ^^^^^  declares, 
moral  teaching ;  particularly  by  a  more  con-  That  our  real  claims  and  position  as  a  historical 
stant  supervision  of,  and  a  more  sustained  in-  C*»?'^<^*i /{^o^ld  be  set  before  a  ijeople  who  are  very 
*^-^««.  ^«  ♦!»«  ^«-«.  \if  ♦u^  »i^.».,  ««  ♦K^  ».^.v  distrustful  ot  novelt}*,  especially  in  rehffion,  and  who 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  work  appreciate  the  history  oY  Catfiolic  an&quitv.  Help 
done  in  Sunday-schools ;  by  encouraging  the  ahould  be  given  toward  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
study  of  Holy  Scripture ;  by  cautious  and  dis-  and,  in  more  destitute  communities,  extended  to 
creet  treatment  of  doubts  arising  from  the  mis-  schools  for  general  instruction, 
apprehension  of  the  due  relations  between  While  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the 
science  and  revelation  —  respecting  which,  standards,  as  repeatedly  defined  and  as  reiter- 
'*  where  minds  have  been  disquieted  by  scien-  ated  in  the  letter,  should  be  set  before  the  for- 
tific  discovery  or  assertion,  great  care  should  eign  churches  in  their  purity  and  simplicity: 
be  taken  not  to  extinguish  the  elements  of  a^  certain  liberty  of  treatment  must  be  extended  to 
faith,  but  rather  to  direct  the  thinker  to  the  the  cases  of  native  and  growing  churches,  on  which 
realization  of  the  fact  that  such  discoveries  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  impose,  as  conditions  of 
elucidate  the  action  of  laws  which,  rightly  communion,  the  whole  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  col- 
conceived,  tend  to  the  higher  appreciatigi  o'f  ^J^^j!^L'^^Zi^^^^%i^^^^ 
the  glorious  work  of  the  Creator,  upheld  by  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  word  of  his  power  '^ ;  and  by  similar  caution  us  to  share  with  them  in  the  matter  of  holy  orders  as 
in  the  treatment  of  questions  respecting  in-  in  complete  intercommunion,  without  satisfactory 
spiration.  A  reference  to  questions  in  the  evidence  that  they  hold  the  same  tbrm  of  doctrine  as 
*  .  Y  ,  j^  *^i>«*^iJv/«  i/v^  ^  V*  "  *'  ^  ourselves.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  much  less  im- 
mutual  relations  of  dioceses  and  branches  of  possible,  to  formulate  articles  in  accordance  with  our 
the  communion  between  which  cases  of  fric-  ownstandards  of  doctrine  and  worship,  the  acceptance 
tion  may  arise,  was  followed  by  a  definition  of  of  which  should  be  required  of  all  ordained  in  such 
the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to-  churches. 

ward  the  religious  bodies  now  separated  from        The  resolutions  formally  adopted  by    the 

it,  which,  it  was  declared :  Conference  are  in  general  harmony  with  the 

Would  appear  to  be  this ;  We  hold  ourselves  in  P^-ecepts  set  forth  in  the  encyclical  letter.   Be- 

readiness  to  enter  into  brotherly  conference  with  any  sides  approving,  m  general  terms,  the  positions 

of  those  who  may  desire  intercommunion  with  us  in  assumed  in  the  several  reports,  they  give  more 

a  more  or  less  periect  form.    We  lay  down  conditions  formal   and   detailed    expressions   concerning 

on  which  such  intercommunion  is,  in  our  opinion,  and  ^^^^   ^f   ^he   questions  considered   in   them, 

according  to  our  conviction,  possible.    For,  however  rwn         a^  ^         ?i    «.   ui.i.  *.,.<•-.  «*^^ 

we  mayTong  to  embrace  thoUVow  alienated  from  us,  Jh^y  declare  that      the  use   of  unferraented 

so  that  the  ideal  of  the  one  flock  under  the  one  shep-  juice  of  the  grape,   or  any  liquid  other  than 

herd  may  be  realized,  wo  must  not  be  unfaithful  true    wine  in   the  administration   of  the  cup 

stewards  of  the  ^reat  deposit  intrusted  to  us.    We  jn  Holy  Communion,  is  unwarranted  by  the 

can  not  d«,ert  our  position  either  as  to  faith  or  disci-  ^^ample  of  our  Lord  and  is  an  unauthorize<l 

pline.    That  concord  would,  m  our  judgment,  be  ^'^""M'*^  "•   ""*  ^/ivj,  c»uu  lo  a**    iiittuti  v    «^^ 

neither  true  nor  desirable  which  should  be  produced  departure  from   the   custom   of  the  Catholic 

by  such  a  surrender.    But  we  gladly  and  thankfully  Church  " ;  that  the  Church  can  not  recognize 
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dirorce  except  in  tbe  case  of  fornication  or  rights  of  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  to 
adultery,  or  sanction  the  marringe  of  a  person  interpose  in  oases  of  extreme  necessity,"  depre- 
divorced,  contrary  to  this  law,  dnring  the  life  cated  any  action  that  does  not  regiu*d  primitiye 
of  the  other  party ;  that  the  gnilty  party,  in  and  established  principles  of  Inrisdiction  and 
case  of  a  divorce  for  fornication  or  adoltery,  the  interests  of  the  whole  Anglican  Commnn- 
can  in  no  case  during  the  life  of  the  other  party  ion.  The  qnestion  of  relations  with  the  Mo- 
be  regarded  as  a  fit  recipient  of  tbe  blessing  of  ravian  Church  was  remitted  to  a  committee 
the  Church  on  marriage,  but  that  the  privi-  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hope 
leges  of  the  Church  should  not  be  refused  to  was  expressed  that  the  barriers  to  fuller  com- 
innocent  parties  thus  married  under  civil  sane-  munion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  and  juris- 
tion ;  that  persons  living  in  polygamy  should  dictions  might,  in  course  of  time,  be  removed 
not  be  admitted  to  baptism,  but  that  they  be  by  further  intercourse  and  extended  enlight- 
accepted  as  candidates  and  kept  under  Chris-  enment.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
tian  instruction  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  requested  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
in  a  position  to  accept  the  law  of  Christ;  revise  the  English  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
while  the  wives  of  polygamists  may  be  ad-  and  the  Quieunqm  Vult  (Athanasian  Creed), 
mitted  to  baptism,  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  Lastly  it  was  resolved : 

local  authorities  of  the  Church  to  decide  under  ^^^  ^  ^^  constituted  churches,  espe- 
what  circumstances  they  may  be  baptized,  dally  in  non-Christian  linds,  it  should  be  b  condition 
The  growing  laxity  m  the  observance  of  the  of  the  recomition  of  them  as  in  complete  intercom- 
Lord's  Day,  and  especially  the  increasing  prac-  munion  with  us,  and  especially  of  their  receiving  from 
tice  of  making  it  a  dav  of  secular  enjoyment,  ?  episcopal  suajession,  that  we  should  first  receive 
o«<>.  A^,^^^^^4-^A  ^TtA  ;♦  ;«  .Ac^i.r^i  u*i;«<.  4.ul  irom  them  satisfisu^tory  evidence  that  they  hold  sub- 
are  deprecated,  and  it  is  resol verl  that  the  gtantially  the  same  doctrine  as  our  own,  aid  that  their 
most  careful  regard  should  be  had  to  the  dan-  clergy  subscribe  articles  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ger  of  any  encroachment  upon  the  rest  which,  press  statements  of  our  own  standards  of  doctrine  and 
on  this  dav,  is  the  right  of  the  working-classes  worship;  but  that  they  should  not  necessarily  be 
as  well  as" of  their  employers."  The  opinion  b^^d  to  aowpt  in  their  entirety  the  ^^^ 
of  the  Conference  was  expressed  that  no  par-  ^  °     *  »gion. 

ticular  portion  of  the  Church  should  undertake  Chvch  CMgress. — ^The  twenty-eighth  Church 

revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with-  Congress  met  at  Manchester,  October  1.     The 

out  serious  pDcsideration  of  the  possible  effect  Bishop  of  Manchester  presided,  and  the  open- 

of  such  action  on  other  branches  of  the  Church,  ing  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop 

The  following  articles  were  suggested  as  sup-  of  York.     The  president,  in  opening  the  dis- 

plying  a  basis  on  which  approach  may  be  made  cussions,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  Congress  as 

toward  ^^  home  reunion  " :  an  instrument  for  creating  enlightened  public 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  opinion ;  in  which,  by  bringing  men  of  differ- 

ments  as  ^^  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salva-  ent  opinions  together,  and  giving  them  equal 

^S^\'^^J^  J^*°ff,  ^®n."^!  ^^^  ultimate  standard  opportunities  to  present  their  views,  it  had 

of  faith;  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  sym-  aa^ftntages  over  the  press.     On  the  subject, 

bol,  and  the  >iioene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  iTvn        i?  i^  ^  I     ^  \*^  ij  V»       i^      Z  tt"  r     . 

of  the  Christian  faith;  the  two  sacraments  ordained  ^0  ^bat  H^xtent  should  Kesults  of  Histon- 

by  Christ  himself— baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  cal  and  Scientific  Criticisms,  especially  of  the 

Lord— ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  Old  Testament,  be  recognized  in  Sermons  and 

tL'°hf8tori^i*8w°ate^^^^^^^  Teachings,"  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  declared 

odtof^its^i^SnSmtiont^t^eviSying  Sleds*  5*the  that  the  clergy  must  tell  the  truth,  and  the 

nations  and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  whole  truth ;  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  sought 

his  Church.  a  definition  of  the  results  of  criticism ;  and  the 

The  Conference  requested  the  constituted  president  considered  the  introduction  of  diffi- 

authorities  of  the  various  branches    of   the  cult  questions  of  criticism  into  the  ordinary 

communion  :  teachings  of  the  pulpit  very  undesirable.     In 

AMiniT  af^  f«r  oa  r»<.v  >w»  ?«  ^^^^  ^*v.  ««^  -«  til©  discusslon  of  the  qucstiou,  "  How  to  sup- 

Actin^,  so  lar  as  may  oe,  m  concert  witn  one  an-  ,     .,      t\  r    j.       m  j.t.     -n        V*  i   c*     j.        iT 

other,  to  make  it  known  that  they  hold  themselves  in  Pv  the  Defects  of  the  Parochial  System  by 

readiness  to  enter  into  brotherly  conference  (such  as  Means  of  Evangelizing  Work,"  the  Rev.  W. 

that  which  has  already  been  proposed  by  the  Church  Carlisle,   founder  of  the  Church  Army,  de- 

in  the  United  States  of  Amenca)  with  the  representa-  scribed  the  working  methods  of  that  organiza- 

tives  of  other  Christian  communions  m  the  English-    ^ r\J.^ t«..r_  ji j  _.ixu  j.i-_^ s-^i 

speaking  races,  in  oi  * 
taken  either  toward 
relations  as  may  pr 

unity  hereafter.  "the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  on  '*  The  Work  of  the 
With  expressions  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  Church  ") ;  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  Sea- 
interest  toward  the  Scandinavian  Church,  the  men  "  (on  which  persons  particularly  interest- 
Old  Catholic  Chnrch  of  Holland,  the  Old  Cath-  ed  in  mission  work  among  seamen  gave  the 
olic  Community  of  Germany,  the  "  Christian  results  of  their  experience  and  observations)  ; 
Catholic  Church "  in  Switzerland,  the  Old  '*  Positivism ;  its  Truths  and  Fallacies "  (the 
Catholics  in  Austria,  and  the  Reformers  in  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Eng- 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  Confer-  strom,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour);  "The  Needs 
ence,  "  without  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  of  Human  Nature,  and  their  Supply  in  Chris- 
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tianity ''  (the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  A.  rar) ;  ^*  Competition,  Co-operation,  and  Over- 
Balfoar) ;  '*  Gambling  and  Betting  ^'  (the  Rev.  Population  *^  (the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  Hon. 
Nigel  Madan,  Prebendary  Grier,  the  Dean  of  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttleton,  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldney) ;  and  Prof.  Symes) ;  and  '^  the  Several  Aspects 
*'  The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  of  the  Question  of  Sunday  Observance,"  in- 
land and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  eluding  the  questions  of  the  closing  of  public 
the  United  States  of  America"  (Key.  F.  H.  Cox,  houses,  the  opening  of  libraries  and  museums, 
on  ^*  Missions  to  English-Speaking  People, '^  and  Sunday  recreation  and  traveling  (Sir  W. 
Rev.  Dr.  Coddington  on  '*  Missions  to  Sav-  Houldsworth,  M.  P.,  Canon  McCormick,  and 
ages,"  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  on  '^Missions  to  Co-  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle), 
lonial  Lands,"  and  a  number  of  the  colonial  Tlie  Irish  Syitd.— The  General  Synod  of  the 
bishops)  ;  ^^  Atheism  "  (Mr.  R.  H.  Button) ;  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Dublin  in 
"  Agnosticism  "  (the  Rev.  H.  Wace,  D.  D.,  and  April.  The  report  of  the  representative  body 
"Pessimism"  (the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie)  ;  said  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Church  at  the 
^^  Temperance ;  the  Demoralization  of  Unciv-  close  of  1887  amounted  to  £7,818,888.  The 
ilized  Races  by  the  Drink-Traffic  "  (Dr.  J.  total  contributions  received  during  the  year 
Grant  Mills,  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Pelham,  Sir  footed  up  to  £136,963.  The  total  expenditure 
Charles  Warren);  "Disposal  of  the  Dead"  for  the  year  had  been  £488,848.  About  £12,- 
(F.  Seymour  Harlen,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  000  had  been  received  by  the  treasurers  of  the 
Mr.  A.  Sington,  and  the  Bishop  of  Notting-  "  Victoria  Jubilee  Fund "  for  the  education  of 
ham) ;  "  The  Sunday-school  System  in  its  Re-  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  clergy.  About 
lation  to  the  Church  "  (Canon  Elwyn,  Canon  £8,300  had  been  received  for  the  purchase  of 
Ti'otter,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  and  Mr.  J.  the  palace  at  Armagh,  as  a  residence  for  the 
Palmer);    "Social   Purity"  (the    Bishop    of  primate. 

Newcastle,  Mr.  G.  S.  S.  Vidal,  and  G.  B.  Mor-  iim«POTIlKTT  SOOETT,  an  organization  that 
gan,  D.  D.) ;  **  Hindrances  to  Church  Work  grew  out  of  the  candidacy  of  Henry  George 
and  Progress"  (the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  for  Mayor  of  New  York  city  in  November, 
Wakefield  and  Archbishop  Farrar) ;  "  Adapta-  1886.  The  number  of  votes  polled  for  Mr. 
tion  of  the  Prayer- Book  to  Modem  Needs"  George  on  that  occasion  was  a  surprise  to  poli- 
(Canon  Meyrick,  Archdeacon  Norris,  Dr.  Lum-  ticians,  and  the  result  was  accepted  by  the  mem- 
by,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Bishops  of  Sydney,  hers  of  the  United  Labor  party,  whose  candi- 
Jamaica,  and  Grahamstown) ;  "  Maintenance  date  Mr.  George  was,  as  an  indication  that  they 
of  Voluntary  Schools ;  Should  the  Education  should  push  forward  their  peculiar  doctrines 
in  them  be  Free  and  Religious  ? "  (Prebendary  by  other  means  and  in  other  fields.  On  the 
Roe,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Canon  Gregory,  and  26th  of  March,  1887,  a  few  men  assembled  in 
Mr.  J.  Talbot) ;  "  The  Bearing  of  Democracy  the  city  of  New  York  and  organized  the  Anti- 
on  Church  Life  and  Work  "  (Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Poverty  Society,  with  the  following  brief  deo- 
Rev.  Llewellen  Davis,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.  C,  laration :  "  Believing  that  the  time  has  come 
and  Archdeacon  Watkins) ;  "  Lay  Representa-  for  an  active  warfare  against  the  conditions 
tion  in  Church  Councils  and  Statutory  Paro-  that,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  powers  of 
chial  Councils"  (Lord  Egerton,  of  Patton,  production,  condemn  so  many  to  degrading 
Canon  Fremantle,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  ITslin)  ;  poverty,  and  foster  vice,  crime,  and  greed,  the 
"Free  and  Open  Churches,  Reserved  Seats,  undersigned  associate  themselves  together  in 
and  their  Influence  on  Attendance"  (Preben-  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Anti- 
dary  Hannah,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Earl  Nel-  Poverty  Society.  The  object  of  the  soci- 
son,  and  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Burton) ;  "  The  Va-  ety  is  to  spread,  by  such  peaceable  and  law- 
rious  Phases  of  Christian  Service — ^Worship,  ful  means  as  may  be  found  most  desirable  and 
Almsgiving,  Work,  and  Home  Life"  (Canon  efficient,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  God 
Furse,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Canons  Hoare  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  needs  of  all 
and  Jelf,  and  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Gal-  men  during  their  residence  upon  earth,  and 
loway,  and  of  Mississippi);  "  Church  Finance  "  that  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  human  laws 
(Rev.  W.  A.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Stanley  Lei|2;h-  that  allow  individuals  to  claim  as  private  prop- 
ton,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Richmond) ;  "  Escha-  erty  that  which  the  Creator  has  provided  for 
tology  "  (Canon  Luckock,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  use  of  all."  The  presidency  was  accepted 
Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  and  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  by  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  who  had  become 
Cox) ;  "  Increase  of  the  Episcopate  ; "  "  The  prominent  by  his  connection  with  the  candi- 
Desirableness  of  Reviving  the  Common  Relig-  dacy  of  Mr.  George.  A  high  authority  from 
ious  Life  of  Men"  (the  Dean  of  Lincoln);  and  within  the  society  declares  that  its  indications 
"Lay  Help."  At  "  Workingmen's  Meetings,"  are  "to  do  God's  work.  We  band  ourselves 
held  in  the  evenings  during  the  session,  the  together  to  do  the  work  of  God;  to  rouse  the 
subjects  were  presented,  in  popular  addresses,  essentially  religious  sentiment  in  men  and 
of  "  The  Needs  of  Human  Nature,  and  their  women,  which  looks  to  the  helping  of  saflfer- 
Supply  in  Christianity"  (the  Archbishop  of  ing.  We  want  to  do  what  churches  and  creeds 
York  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour);  "  Hindrances  to  can  not  do — abolish  poverty  altogether;  to  se- 
Ohurch  Work  and  Progress"  (the  Bishops  of  cure  to  each  son  of  God,  as  he  comes  into  the 
Carlisle  and  Wakefield  and  Archdeacon  Far-  world,  a  full  share  of  God's  natural  bounties. 
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an  equal  right  in  all  the  advantages  and  frnits  iECHAOLOGT.  (iBerican.)  Gladal  Han  In 
of  civilization  and  progress,  a  fair  chance  to  iBcrlca* — ^Tbe  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man 
develop  all  his  powers.'^  Still  another  an-  in  America  in  the  Glacial  epoch  have  heen 
thority  defines  the  scope  of  the  organization  as  summed  up  by  Prof.  F,  W.  Putnam,  in  the  Bos- 
follows  :  ^^  The  poverty  that  we  would  abolish  ton  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  Dr.  C.  0. 
arises  from  the  inability  to  get  work,  or  from  Abbott,  in  the  American  Association  for  the 
the  low  wages  that  are  paid  for  work.  The  Advancement  of  Science.  They  include  the 
inability  to  get  work  arises  from  the  lament-  paleeolithic  implements  which  Dr.  Abbott  has 
able  fact  that,  in  most  countries — in  most  civ-  found  from  time  to  time  since  1876  in  the 
ilized  countries  especially,  and  in  those  coun-  .gravels  of  the  Delaware  valley,  near  Trenton, 
tries  that  have  attained  to  the  highest  civiliza^  N.  J.,  with  parts  of  two  skulls.  The  forma- 
tion and  have  the  densest  population,  which  is  tion  in  which  these  relics  occur  is  declared  gla- 
an  immense  factor  in  high  civilization — the  cial  by  Prof.  Cook,  State  Geologist;  it  is  re- 
general  bounties  of  Nature  are  appropriated  as  ferred  by  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  of  the  [Jnited 
private  property  by  a  few,  by  a  class,  and  the  States  Geological  Survey,  to  the  southernmost 
masses  are  literally  deprived  of  their  divine  in-  extension  of  the  over  wash  gravels  from  the 
heritance;  and  so,  instead  of  having  the  equal  terminal  moraine  formed  during  the  latter 
right  to  get  at  the  general  bounties  of  Nature,  epoch  of  cold  of  the  Quaternary ;  and  is  pro- 
and  thus  fulfill  the  duty  as  well  as  exercise  the  nounced  by  the  Rev.  G.  Frederic  Wright,  who 
right  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  fami-  has  examined  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  great 
lies — the  same  equal  chances  that  every  other  glacier  from  New  Jersey  westward,  across 
man  in  the  world  may  have — they  have  to  go  Ohio,  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  melting 
cringing  and  begging  of  the  few,  who  are  the  of  the  glaciers  as  they  retired  northward.  Dr. 
unjust  monopolists  of  the  generous  bounties  of  Metz,  of  Madison ville,  Ohio,  found  a  chipped 
God,  for  the  boon  to  labor.  They  have  to  implement  in  the  gravel  at  that  place,  eight  feet 
crave  as  a  blessing  the  chance  to  get  work;  below  the  surface,  in  1885,  and  another  at  about 
und  where  there  is  an  unseemly  competition —  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  similar  deposit 
a  scramble  like  that  of  brute  beasts  at  the  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  opposite  Loveland,  in 
trough — ^it  rests  with  the  monopolists  to  give  1887,  both  in  a  formation  unquestionably  gla- 
the  work  to  the  one  that  will  content  himself  cid.  Miss  Franc  £.  Babbitt  reported  to  the 
with  the  least  and  the  poorest  fare  of  all — to  American  Association,  in  1888,  concerning  the 
the  one  that  will  consent  to  live  and  reproduce  finding  of  implements  and  fragments  of  chipped 
his  species  with  the  least  proportion  of  the  quartz  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  where  they  oc- 
products  of  his  labor.^'  It  has  been  said  that  curred  in  a  well-defined  thin  layer  in  the  modi- 
the  society  leans  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  fied  drift  forming  the  glacial  flood-plain  of  the 
Anarchists,  and  this  might  seem  to  have  some  Mississippi  river.  Specimens  of  all  these  find- 
foundation  from  the  recent  remarks  of  Dr.  ings  were  compared  by  Prof.  Putnam  with  speci- 
McGlynn,  who  said :  ^^  Killing  for  political  pur-  mens  from  Abbeville  and  St.  Acheul,  France, 
poses  is  to  be  considered  as  something  totally  and  with  an  English  specimen  from  the  collec- 
different  from  the  crime  of  murder.  If  I  tion  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  were  found  to 
should  happen  to  read  in  to-morrow's  papers  bear  siroiliar  marks  of  human  workmanship,  so 
that  the  Ozar  had  been  killed,  I  wouldn't  put  evident  and  so  uniform  in  their  character  as  to 
any  crape  on  my  hat.  Without  discussing  leave  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  re- 
whether,  in  moral  casuistry,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  suits  of  accident  out  of  the  question.  They 
the  Ozar,  still  I  must  acknowledge  the  grand  were,  however,  made  from  different  materials: 
and  noble  character  of  the  men  who  think  it  thosefrom  Trenton  being,  with  four  exceptions, 
their  duty  to  do  their  best  to  kill  him.  These  of  ar^lite  ;  the  two  from  Ohio,  one  of  black 
heroic  men  feel  that  they  are  doing  the  noblest  chert  and  the  other  from  a  hard,  dark  pebble, 
and  holiest  thing  they  could  do  for  their  coun-  not  yet  identified ;  and  those  from  Little  Falls, 
try  in  trying  to  kill  the  Ozar."  It  was  ex-  of  quartz.  Each  of  these  materials  was  the 
pected  that  the  society  would  be  in  such  shape  one  suitable  for  the  purpose  most  easily  ob- 
as  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  November  tained  at  the  place  where  it  was  in  use.  These 
canvass  of  1887  in  the  State  of  New  York,  implements  and  the  European  specimens  to- 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  State  gether  show.  Prof.  Putnam  remarks  in  his  re- 
ofiicers  were  to  be  elected.  Mr.  George  was  view,  **  that  man  in  this  early  period  of  his 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  existence  had  learned  to  fashion  tne  best  avail- 
polled  scarcely  any  more  votes  in  the  whole  able  material,  be  it  flint,  argiUite,  quartz,  chert, 
State  than  he  had  polled  for  Mayor  of  New  or  other  rocks,  into  implements  and  weapons 
York  in  1886.  Whatever  political  influence  suitable  to  his  requirements";  and  '^that  his 
and  strength  remained  to  the  United  Labor  requirements  were  about  the  same  on  both  sides 
party  and  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  was  ap-  of  the  Atlantic,  when  he  was  living  under  con- 
parently  thrown  for  their  candidate  for  Mayor  ditions  of  climate  and  environment  which  must 
of  New  York  in  1888,  who  received  fewer  have  been  very  nearly  alike  on  both  conti- 
than  10,000  votes,  against  68,000  for  George  nents,  and  when  such  animals  as  the  mammoth 
as  Mayor  in  1886,  and  70,000  for  George  as  and  the  mastodon,  with  others  now  extinct, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1887.  were  his  companions."    Evidences  of  later  oc- 
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oapanoy,  perhaps  by  the  desoendants  of  paleeo-  upon  them,  while  the  sides  had  been  lined 
lithio  man,  have  been  found  hj  Mr.  Hilbom  T.  with  wood  or  bark  from  two  to  foar  inches 
Oresson,  in  traces  of  pile-stractures  in  the  alia-  thick.  Two  bodies  had  been  placed  side  bj 
vial  deposits  at  Naaman's  Greek,  in  Delaware,  side  in  the  grave,  both  extended  at  full  length 
At  two  of  the  structures,  or  ^^  stations,^'  only  on  their  backs  with  their  heads  directly  west, 
argillite  implements  were  found,  many  as  rude  The  space  within  the  grave  on  one  side  of  the 
as  some  of  the  paleeolithic  types,  with  a  large  skeletons  had  been  covered  with  ashes  that 
number  of  long,  slender  spear-points  of  that  had  been  removed  from  the  fire,  the  thickness 
material.  In  a  third  station,  these  forms  are  of  the  deposit  increasing  from  a  mere  streak  at 
mixed  with  implements  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  the  feet  to  six  inches  at  the  head,  and  extend- 
other  silicious  material,  with  traces  of  rude  ing  across  the  grave  nearly  in  contact  with 
pottery.  All  these  discoveries,  according  to  the  companion  head.  The  earth  removed  from 
Prof.  Putnam,  show  that  man  had  occupied  a  the  grave  was  thrown  around  on  every  side  so 
portion  of  North  America,  from  the  Mississippi  as  to  leave  the  bodies  in  a  hole  nearly  two  feet 
river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  time  when  deep.  No  trace  appears  of  any  protecting 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  was  material  having  been  laid  over  the  bodies, 
covered  with  ice,  and  that  at  that  early  period  They  were  covered  with  a  black,  sandy  earth, 
he  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  which  had  been  packed  so  firmly  that  it  re- 
mastodon  and  mammoth.  **  When  we  com-  quired  a  pick  to  loosen  it,  reached  beyond  the 
pare  the  facts  now  known  from  the  eastern  grave  on  every  side,  and  was  aboat  five  and  a 
side  of  the  continent,"  Prof.  Putnam  con-  half  feet  high.  No  remains  were  found  in  the 
tiuues,  *'  with  those  of  the  western  side,  they  mound  above  the  grave  of  the  posts  which  had 
seem  to  force  us  to  accept  a  far  longer  oc-  probably  once  stood  there.  The  author  as- 
cupation  by  man  of  the  western  coast  than  snmes  ^at  the  great  fire  near  the  middle  of 
of  the  eastern ;  for  not  only  on  the  western  the  house  had  been  made  from  the  timbers 
side  of  the  continent  have  his  remains  been  composing  it ;  that  the  upper  timbers  had  been 
found  in  zoological  beds  unquestionably  earlier  torn  down,  and  the  posts  cut  off  at  the  surface, 
than  the  gravels  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  For  the  purpose  of  covering  the  grave,  sand 
Delaware  valleys,  but  he  had  at  that  time  was  brought  from  a  ridge  a  short  distance 
reached  a  degree  of  development  eqaal  to  that  away.  There  was  no  stratification.  Earth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Oalifomia  at  the  time  of  had  been  piled  up  first  around  the  black  mass, 
European  contact,  so  far  as  the  character  of  forming  tne  grave-mound,  and  then  different 
the  stone  mortars,  chipped  and  polished  stone  parties  had  deposited  their  loads  at  conven- 
implements,  and  shell-beads  foand  in  the  aurif-  lent  places,  until  the  mound  assumed  its  final 
erous  gravels  can  tell  the  story."  conical  arrangement.  The  lenticular  masses 
Hie  CoBstrncfloi  of  a  Mtwid. — A  careful  ex-  througli  almost  the  whole  mound  showed  that 
amination  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  the  earth  had  been  carried  in  skins  or  small 
of  one  of  the  mounds  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  baskets.  The  completed  mound  was  thirteen 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  method  of  its  feet  high  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
construction.  The  presence  of  holes  showing  ter.  Three  other  skeletons  were  found  within 
traces  in  the  shape  of  the  dark  mold  resulting  it,  two  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
from  the  decay  of  wood  of  its  having  contained  and  one  two  feet  and  a  half  above  it.  The 
posts,  and  arranged  in  a  regular  order,  indi-  bones  were  covered  with  a  dull-red  substance, 
cated  that  the  mound  was  built  upon  the  site  showing  a  waxy  texture  under  the  knife-blade, 
of  a  house.  A  trench  had  been  dag  outside  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  fiesh  was 
of  the  house,  possibly  for  drainage.  Near  the  removed  before  burial.  No  relics  were  found 
middle  of  the  house,  which  measured  about  with  any  of  the  skeletons, 
forty  feet  from  side  to  side,  there  had  been  a  The  Great  Serpent  Mtand. — With  the  aid  of  a 
large  fire,  from  which  the  ashes  had  been  re-  committee  of  ladies  of  Boston,  who  secured 
moved  to  an  ash-bed,  which  was  elliptical,  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  nearly  $6,000, 
and  measured  thirteen  feet  from  east  to  west  Prof.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
and  five  feet  from  north  to  south.  Near  Archaeology,  purchased  for  that  institution,  in 
the  center  of  it  was  a  hole  a  foot  deep  and  June,  1887,  sixty  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
ten  inches  across,  filled  with  clean  white  *^  Great  Serpent  Mound,"  in  Adams  Oounty, 
ashes,  in  which  was  a  little  charcoal  packed  Ohio,  and  it  was  converted  into  an  inclosed 
very  hard.  At  one  end  of  the  ash-bed,  and  park.  The  mound  was  restored,  so  far  as  was 
continuous  with  it,  though  not  apparently  a  practicable,  by  replacing  the  earth  and  other 
part  of  it,  was  a  mass  of  burned  animal  bones,  material  that  had  been  plowed  or  washed  or 
in  eaual  pieces,  ashes,  and  charcoal.  After  carried  away.  Trees  foreign  to  the  spot  are 
the  fire  had  burned  down,  a  grave  had  been  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  those  that 
dug  at  the  middle  of  the  house,  ten  feet  long  are  indigenous,  so  as  to  make  the  park  an  ar- 
from  east  to  west,  a  little  more  than  six  horetum  of  native  trees.  As  described  by 
feet  broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  having  Prof.  Putnam,  in  the  American  Association  of 
straight  sides  slanting  inward,  with  rounded  1888,  the  length  of  the  serpent  from  tip  to  tip 
comers.  Ashes  had  been  thinly  sprinkled  on  is  about  1,000  feet,  and  the  length,  including 
the  bottom  and  a  single  thickness  of  bark  laid  convolutions,  1,415  feet.  The  builders  appear  to 
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have  leveled  a  ledge  of  rock  before  construct-  moands  on  the  neighboring  hills,  with  covered 

ing  the  embankment.    Freqnent  fires  seem  to  or  walled  ways  to  the  river- bank.    In  some 

have  burned  daring  the  construction ;  and  in  cases  there  are  graded  roads  through  the  ter- 

one  place  so  many  people  had  been  gathered  races  to  the  indosures,  as  at  Newark,  Piketon, 

that  the  clay  was  beaten  like  a  floor.  The  spot  and  Marietta.    The  villages  are  situated  at  in- 

has  since  become  covered  by  a  foot  of  soil.    In  tervals,  showing  that  the  people  dwelt  in  dif- 

the  center  of  the  elliptical  mound  that  formed  ferent  centers,  and  there  are  very  few  works 

the  reptile^s  head  was  once  a  pile  of  stones  between  these  centers. 

that  had  been  brought  up  from  the  creek ;  they  Against  the  supposition  that  the  mound- 
had  been  blackened  by  long-continued  fires,  builders  of  these  villages  were  the  Gherokees, 
No  sign  was  observed  that  the  serpentine  em-  Dr.  Peet  argues  that  these  works  are  entirely 
bankraent  was  ever  used  for  burial  purposes,  different  from  those  found  in  Tennessee,  south - 
but  an  oval  mound  was  found  near  by  in  which  ern  Kentucky,  and  northern  Georgia,  the  habi- 
nine  skeletons  were  discovered— one  of  them  tat  of  the  Gherokees  in  historic  times ;  and  the 
so  near  the  surface  that  a  plow  had  brokeu  relics  foand  in  the  Gherokee  country  differ 
down  the  stones  that  formed  the  coflSn  and  from  those  in  the  Ohio  mounds.  The  works 
carried  away  a  part  of  the  pelvis.  Seven  feet  in  the  Gherokee  country  are  large  rectangular 
below  the  surface,  and  lying  transversely  under  inclosures  without  circles,  while  many  of  the 
the  first  skeleton,  was  another  resting  on  a  pip^  called  duck -pipes  are  found  there, 
stone  floor,  over  which  huge  stones  had  been  There  are  very  few  pipes  with  curved  stems, 
so  piled  that  the  bones  were  crushed  almost  to  and  none  of  the  variety  of  sculptured  animal 
dust.  Underneath  the  stone  floor  was  a  stra-  figures  seen  on  the  Ohio  pipes ;  and  no  effigies 
tum  several  feet  thick  of  black  ashes,  evidently  of  any  kind,  which  are  common  in  Ohio,  and 
of  burned  corn,  in  which  lay  a  skeleton  over  more  common  in  Wisconsin,  are  to  be  seen  in 
six  feet  in  length  and  of  massive  proportions.  Tennessee. 

Origin  of  the  Ohio  Moulds. — The  evidence  ob-  PreservatlM  of  indent  HmmnMatB. — The  com- 
tained  through  the  explorations  of  the  United  mittee  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ore  regarded  by  Advancement  of  Science  for  the  preservation 
Dr.  Gyros  Thomas  as  indicating  that  the  typ-  of  archsBological  remains  on  public  lands  re- 
ical  ancient  works  in  Ohio — the  circles  and  ported  to  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
squares,  and  other  works  of  that  type,  to-  tion  that  it  would  be  well  if  the' following 
gether  with  the  mounds  pertaining  to  them,  remains  of  early  America  could  be  preserved : 
or  appearing  to  be  built  by  the  same  people —  Ghaco  Gafion,  from  the  forks  of  Escavoda 
were  constructed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Ghero-  Gafion,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  up,  also 
kees.  Another  class  of  structures— walls,  in-  one  mile  back  from  the  brink  of  the  caflon 
closures,  and  defensive  works  in  the  northern  walls  on  each  side ;  Gafion  de  Ghelly,  Gafion 
part  of  the  State,  and  also  in  eastern  Michigan  del  Muerto,  Walnut  Gafion,  the  ruin  on  Fossil 
— are  attributed  to  some  branch  of  the  Iro-  creek  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Rio  Verde  and 
quois  or  Haron-Iroqnois  stock ;  the  box-shaped  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Gamp  Verde  mill- 
stone graves,  to  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees.  tary  reservation ;  the  ruin  in  Mancos  Gafion, 
Gertain  stone  mounds  and  mounds  containing  the  round  towers  situated  on  the  flat  valleys 
stone  vaults  or  graves  of  a  peculiar  type,  in-  of  the  lower  Mancos ;  the  cavate  lodges  in  the 
dicating  ^'a  savage  life,  and  fierce  warfare  cinder-cone  about  eight  miles  east  of  Flag- 
with  beasts  of  prey,"  are  difficult  to  account  staff,  Arizona  Territory.  Besides  these  groups 
for,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  a  tribe  that  of  ruins  and  dwellings,  there  are  isolated  re- 
has  become  extinct.  The  effigy-mounds,  of  mains  io  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizo- 
which  only  a  few  are  known  in  Ohio,  but  na,  and  Utah,  numbering  over  forty,  which  de- 
which  are  compared  with  similar  works  in  mand  preservation.  The  Pueblos,  which  are 
Wisconsin  and  with  the  bird-effigies  of  Geor-  not  in  treaty  reservations  or  grants,  and  the 
gia,  also  '^  present  a  problem  difficult  to  solve."  old  Mandan  and  Arickaree  village  on  the  Fort 
Fortifications  of  the  type  of  which  Fort  An-  Berthold  Indian  reservation,  Dakota  Territory, 
cient  is  an  example  are  attributed  to  the  Ghero-  to  be  preserved  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  in- 
kees;    while  the  work  named  presents  some  habited  by  Indians. 

indications  of  the  influence  of  the  white  man.  The  committee  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  intro- 

^^  Omitting  the  last  from  the  list,"  says  Dr.  duced  in  Gongress  providing  for  a  reservation 

Thomas,  ^^  there  remains  clear  and  satisfactory  in  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  arcbssolog- 

evidence  that  the  ancient  works  of  the  State  leal  study, 

are  due  to  at  least  six  different  tribes."  Pemvlan. — A  Peruvian  object,  of  a  unique 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  finds  in  some  peculiar  character   and   hitherto  undescribed,   in   the 

features  of  the  earth-works  of  the  Scioto  val-  Ethnographical  Museam  of  the  Trocadero,  in 

ley,  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  clan-system  Paris,  has  been  brought  to  notice  by  Dr  Ver- 

among  the  builders.  Among  these  features  is  the  nenu  in  ^^  La  Nature."    It  is  a  hollowed  cylin- 

formationin  circles  and  squares  of  areas  varying  der,  of  a  substance  resembling  bronze,  bearing 

from  twenty-seven  to  fifty  acres.    Such  works  various  ornaments  upon  its  circumference  and 

are  generally  regarded  as  village-sites,  and  are  its  upper  rim,  and  measuring  sixty  millimetres 

accompanied    by    fortifications    and    signal-  in  length  and  twenty-five  millimetres  in  interior 
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diameter.  It  is  marked  on  the  ontside  hj  two 
parullel  series  of  double  Bpir&ls  ranniug  m  the 
general  direction  of  its  length  in  soch  a  nun- 
ner  as  Lo  form  four  figures  resembling  the  let- 
ter S.  Twelve  rings,  solid  with  the  vesatl 
itself,  are  evenly  disposed  in  rowa  of  tour. 
Those  of  the  first  row  are  ezactlj  above  those 
of  the  third,  while  those  of  the  second  row 
oocupy  an  intermediate  position.  Movable 
rings,  having  spherical  swellings  in  the  lower 
part,  are  hung  npon  the  fixed  rings  of  the  up- 
per row  in  joch  a  waj  that  thej  strike  the 


vessel  when  it  ia  abaken.  On  the  flat  rim  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel  are  two  groups  of  two 
hamaa  tignres  eaah,  facing  each  other,  and 
representing  the  same  scene.  In  each  of  them 
a  repulsive- looking  man  Btanda  in  the  attitude 
of  being  about  to  strike  with  his  hatchet  a 
second  personage,  whom  he  is  hulding  down. 
The  features  and  appearaooe  of  the  four  6g- 
ures  and  the  hatchets  bear  a  distinctly  Peru- 
vian stamp.  The  relic  is  anpposed  to  be  a  tiri- 
tinnabalum,  or  httte  belt,  like  those  borne  on 
the  ends  of  staffs  br  Buddhist  mendicants  In 
the  East,  with  which  they  seek  to  attract  the 
attention  of  persons  from  whom  they  ask  alms. 
EaglaBd.— The  British  Act  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments  has  been  in  force 
for  Ave  years;  but,  according  to  Lient.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers,  who  ie  intmsted  with  its  adminis- 
tration, only  one  owner  has  voluntarily  offered 
any  monument  to  be  pot  nnder  it.  All  had  to 
be  sought  out  and  asked  to  accept  the  act,  and 


the  larger  number  of  the  owners  of  scheduled 
monuments  refused.  Those  who  refused  gen- 
erally did  so,  however,  on  the  ground  that 
they  wished  to  remain  responsible  for  their 
own  monuments;  and  very  little  damage  to 
prehistoric  works  is  going  on  at  present.  Pub- 
lie  opinion  has  done  more  for  tbeir  preserva- 
tion than  any  act  of  Parliament  could  do. 

OM  KaHaa  Wilt  af  Umim.—A  part  of  the  old 
Boman  wall  of  London  has  been  discovered 
under  the  site  that  has  been  obtained  for  the 
new  North  Post-Offioe.  The  upper  part  of  the 
wall  only  was  broken  down,  while  the  rest  is 
in  almost  perfect  condition,  with  its  masonry 
sbari)  and  true.  One  hundred  feet  of  the  stmct- 
ore  have  been  cleared  and  exposed  to  view. 
It  ia  constructed  with  faciog-courses  of  stone — 
Reigate  or  "rag" — with  red  tile,  and  grouted 
core.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  structure  of 
^enuiue  Roman  work  also  eiista,  or  did  exist, 
in  the  cellars  on  Tower  Hill. 

OM  Bmmi  Badu  tt  Batfc.— Traces  of  the  old 
Roman  baths  at  Bath  were  first  noticed  in 
1766.  Further  discoveries  of  remains  were 
made  in  1871.  The  properties  covering  the 
ruins  were  obt^ned  by  the  corporation  of  Bath, 
and  some  of  the  works  were  opened  to  publio 
view  in  1888.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
them  is  SI  feet  long  and  3S  feet  wide,  and  is 
^tusted  in  the  center  of  a  hall  110  feet  long 
and  68  feet  6  inches  wide,  which  was  formerly 
roofeil  with  a  vault  supported  by  pilasters  and 
arohes,  and  is  divided  into  three  aides,  the  mid- 
dle one  of  which  covered  the  bath.  The  pedes- 
tals and  lower  parts  of  some  of  the  pilasters  are 
still  standing,  and  the  st«[is  going  down  into  the 
bath  are  well  preserved.  Behind  the  pilasters, 
in  the  side-aisles,  which  were  decorated  with 
Mjulpture,  was  a  promenade  gallery.  The  floor 
of  this  hall  was  twenty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  neighboring  modern  streer.  Anoth- 
er spacious  apartment  had  two  sudatories,  or 
sweating-rooms,  with  a  fireplace  between  them 
and  flues  to  beat  them.  The  circular  bath, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
discovered  recently.  It  appears  to  have  been 
once  lined  with  lead.  These  structures  were 
an  ob.ject  of  special  attention  to  the  British 
Association,  which  met  in  Bath,  in  September, 
1888,  and  the  members  of  that  body  devoted 
an  afternoon  to  visiting  and  inspecting  them. 
The  members  assembled  around  the  great  oval 
bath  and  in  it,  while  the  mayor  of  the  city 
^ave  an  account  of  the  work  of  opening  up 
the  ruins,  their  character,  and  the  degree  of 
Roman  civilization  of  which  they  pave  evi- 
dence. Alter  the  Romans  \e(t  Bntaio,  the 
baths  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruioB.  for  a  tenl's  egg  had  been  found  in  tbem, 
and  the  common  bracken  had  sprung  up.  New 
baths  have  been  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
some  of  these  structures. 

CdUc  i:arlbw«rics  ia  HsMiMklre.— As  many  as 
forty  Celtic  earthworks  are  deaoribed  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Shore  as  remaining  in  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, in  a  state  of  preservation  more  or  less 
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complete.     They  are  of   varioas    kinds  and    type,  each  as  have  been  toand  on  the  Albon 
shapes,  nnd  where  they  ioclose  areas  and  form    nioiintains  onder  tvo  strata  o(  volosoic  depos- 
the  BO-oailed  campH  they  are  of  very  different  di-    its,  and  which,  with  the  well-torabs,  are  char- 
meDsions.    Most  of  them  are  liill-forireBBea,  but    acterietio  features  at  Gorneto  (or  Tarquinia). 
there  are  also  marsh  and  peninenlar  fortresses.    The  Qms  are  venaels  of  the  rudest  forms  of 
and  one  example  eiists  of  a  Bmall  former  insQ-    pottery,  hand-made  and  half-baked  ;  and  with 
lar  refage.     The  present  anrroundings  of  these    them  in  one  of  the  well  tombs  at  Oorneto  were 
earthworks  are  of  service  in  assisting  to  deter-    foand  bronze  helmets  of  moat  skillful  fabric 
mine  their  original    nses,  for,   although   the    and  swords  of  bronze  or  iron ;  and  in  some  of 
woodland  features  may  have  changed,  the  geo-    the  tombs  copies  of  the  heliuets  in  clay,  made 
logical  conditions  are  the  same  aa  in  Celtic    for  covers  to  the  round  oms.  a  nse  to  which 
times.    The  camps  could  hardly  have  been  per-    the  original  helmets  seam  to  have  been  pat 
nianently      inhabited 
sites,  for  few  traces  of 
dwellings   or  articles 
of  domestio  nse  have 
been     fonnd     within 
them,  and  from  these 
and     other    ciroaui- 
stances  they  appear  to 
have  been  strongholds  . 
for'  defense  in  case  of 
attack.     If  thisia  al- 
lowed,    then     these 
areas  mnst  have  bad 
a  distinct  relationship 
to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple required  for  their 
defense    and    to   the 
popolatioD  and  their 
capital  or  the  number 
of  cattle  they   were 
intended    to    shelter. 
With  these  data  we 
may    draw    approxi- 
mately sccarate  infer-  bohii.  bitb,  «  bitb.  txauam. 
enoes   respecting   the 

location  and  density  of  the  Celtic  population    after  the  death  of  their  owner.    In  the  same 
at  the  time  of  their  construction.  necropolis  with  these  are  found  the  "  corridor" 

iiMia — In  the  course  of  the  excavations  of  tombs  and  "  chambers,"  the  latest  and  beat 
the  German  Institute  in  the  Forum,  adjoining  known  form  of  the  Etrnscan  tomb,  the  paint- 
the  temple  of  Julius,  fonndatious  solidly  and  ings  on  some  of  which  at  Corneto  form  a  series 
well  built  in  travertine  hare  been  discovered,  coming  down  to  Roman  times.  Conflicting 
which  Prof.  Richter  has  identified  with  tbe  views  have  been  eipressad  concerning  the  ori- 
Arch  of  Augustus.  The  arch  appears  to  have  gin  of  these  objects.  Helbig  believes  that  they 
been  one  of  three  piers,  like  the  arches  of  Seve-  are  all  Etruscan,  and  represent  only  different 
ruB  and  Constantine,  the  middle  passage  being  phases  of  Etruscan  civilization  ;  and  while  to 
fuarteea  feet  wide.  a  certain  extent  there  were  overlappings  in  the 

Beaalu  efaaArchalc  dTlOiatlaai — Eioavations  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  there  was  iu 
hare  been  made  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syb-  no  case  a  break,  such  as  would  be  caused  by 
aris  for  the  sake  of  recovering  the  ruins  of  the  intrusion  of  a  strange  race  introducing  new 
the  Grecian  city  that  was  destroyed  five  oentn-  arts.  The  bronze  arms  and  implements  he  con- 
ries  before  Ohrist.  Ruins  attributable  to  such  siders  of  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  origin, 
a  city  have  not  yet  been  found,  but  a  neoropo-  of  date  not  earlier  than  BOO  b.  c,  or  about  tbe 
lis  bas  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  period  of  the  entry  of  the  Etruscans  into  Italy, 
which  indicates  that  there  existed  there  pre-  Their  identity  with  the  relics  found  at  Sybarls, 
vious  to  the  Greek  period  s  more  ancient  city,  which  the  Etruscans  did  not  reach,  and  with 
the  remains  of  which  bear  evidence  of  an  ar-  articles  in  the  lake-dwelliQgs,  which  are  snp- 
chaic  civilization  precisely  corresponding  with  posed  to  be  of  much  earlier  date,  are  cited  as 
that,  specimens  of  which  have  been  fonnd  at  militating  against  this  view.  Fiorelli  and  some 
Vetolonia,  Civita  Castellana,  Corneto,  and  va-  other  Italian  archeologists  maintain  that  they 
nous  points  In  otiier  parts  of  the  peninsula,  are  relics  of  a  primitive  Italic  civilization  an- 
and  in  some  details  with  tbe  finds  in  the  terior  to  the  Etruscan,  and  cite  the  community 
lacustrine  deposits  of  tbe  nortbem  provinces,  of  the  articles  from  such  widely  separated  lo- 
Among  the  most  striking  specimens  of  ancient  calities  in  support  of  tbeir  view.  Gsmnrrini 
archaic  art,  are  the  cinerary  nroa  of  the  hat    would identifythemwithaPelasgicoivilization. 
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IRifaMdtatii. — A  bath  has  been  opened  at  Os-  near  the  same  place.  At  a  later  date  were 
tia,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lanciani,  which  found  a  leaden  vessel,  quite  shapeless  through 
seems  to  have  been  struck  by  some  disaster —  oxidation,  and  a  portion  of  the  torso  of  a  stat- 
perhaps  an  earthquake — while  in  full  use,  and  to  ne  of  Hercules  in  Poros  stone,  half  life-size, 
have  been  completely  buried.  The  statues  found  Mr.  Carl  D.  Buck,  of  the  American  School  at 
there  are  broken  as  if  by  a  fall  on  them  of  the  Athens,  has  described  in  the  ^^  American  Jour- 
masonry  from  above,  and  have  been  split  ver-  nal  of  Archsaology  '*  certain  inscriptions,  found 
tically,  while  the  fragments  have  been  scattered  on  the  Acropolis  in  December,  1887,  of  the 
to  some  distance  from  their  bases.  fourth  century  before  Christ,  which  record  the 

Sltals,  or  Le^VasM. — Excavations  at  various  dedication  of  vessels — apparently  by  freedmen 

places  in  Upper  Italy  have  brought  to  light  a  who  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  vio- 

cumber  of  vessels  of  the  class  called  situlsB  (or  lating  the  conditions  of  their  emancipation, 

vases  for  the  purpose  of  the  lot),  bearing  pecul-  ExcantlMS  at  SlcyM. — The  excavations  car- 

iar  decorations.    One  found  at  the  Villa  Ben-  ried  on  by  the  American  School  of  Classical 

venuti,  near  Este,  is  12^  inches  high,  and  is  Studies  on  the  site  of  ancient  Sicyon  in  Decern- 

composed  of  two  plates  of  bronze  riveted  to-  her,  1887,  and  January,  1888,  were  made  most- 

gether.    It  widens  from  the  base  in  a  curved  ly  in  the  theatre.    The  orchestra  was  laid  bare, 

shape  to  near  the  top,  and  terminates  in  a  re-  and  work  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 

stricted  neck  and  overhanging  lip.    Elaborate  ing.    Two  drains  were  found.    The  sculptures 

decorations  are  worked  in  three  zones,  toward  include  a  marble  hand  grasping  what  might  be 

the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.    A  specimen  the*  hilt  of  a  sword,  being  a  fragment  of  a  stat- 

from  the   tombs  at  the  Certosa  Bologna,  is  ne  of  which  no  other  part  has  been  discovered ; 

decorated  in  four  zones,  the  lowest  of  which  and  a  marble  head  and  the  torso  to  which  it 

is  composed  of  animals  natural  and  winged,  and  belongs,  separated,  appertaining  to  a  statue  rep- 

the    others  are    occupied    respectively   with  resenting  a  Dionysus '^  of  youthful  and  giriish 

military,  religious,  and  pastoral  subjects.     An-  aspect "  which  was  thought  to  belong  to  the 

other  si  tula  at  Bologna  has  three  zones.  Bronze  Alexandrian  epoch.     This  statue  is  the  first 

specimens  of  allied  character  with  these  have  considerable  example  of.Sicyonian  sculpture 

been  found   at  Castelvetro,  Modena,   and  in  found  on  the  old  site.    The  main  portion  of 

Tyrol,  but  the  more  important  specimens  are  the  orchestra,  like  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus, 

from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  the  immediately  adja-  has  no  flooring  other  than  hard  earth.     About 

cent  territory.     The  date  of  these  works  is  un-  thirty  copper  coins  were  found,  part  of  them 

certain,  but  Italian  archeeologists  assign  them  to  Sicyonian,  and  the  remainder  Roman.     An  in- 

the  latter  half  of  the  flfth  century  before  Christ,  scription  found  in  a  village  near  the  sit'C  con- 

Greece^  The  Hellcale  Society.  —The  Hellenic  sists  of  seven  names,  one  of  which  contains  the 
Society  (London)  has  been  active  in  connection  old  Sicyonian  form  of  S  (x)»  Its  date  may 
with  schemes  of  exploration,  among  which  were  possibly  be  as  early  as  450  b.  o. 
the  organization  ot  the  excavations  undertaken  Icarla. — In  the  course  of  the  investigations  be- 
in  Cyprus,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  director  gunby  the  American  School  at  Icaria,  the  Pytb- 
and  students  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  ian  or  Temple  of  Apollo  was  discovered,  with  a 
and  assistance  to  explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  relief  representing  Apollo  with  long  curls  seat- 
which  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Ramsay  and  ed  on  the  omphalos,  holding  a  mass  of  twigs  in 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent.  Accounts  of  the  work  in  one  hand,  and  a  patera  in  the  other.  Behind 
which  it  had  a  part  were  given  in  the  *^  Jour-  him  stands  a  woman,  while  in  front  is  an  altar 
nal  of  Hellenic  Discoveries.'*  Special  mention  with  an  adorant.  Another  relief  represents 
was  made,  in  the  report  of  the  discoveries  on  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre.  A  large  platform 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  the  excavation  by  of  marble,  a  marble-seat,  some  ba.«es,  and  two 
the  German  Institute  ot  a  temple  of  the  Eabei-  walls,  one  of  which  makes  a  curve  as  if  it 
roi  near  Thebes;  and  of  the  excavations  of  the  might  inclose  the  dancing-ground  of  a  theatre, 
American  School  at  Dionusos,  to  the  northeast  were  also  found. 

of  Pentelicus,  which  had  been  identified  as  IMscoveiles  at  CephlBSBS  and  Dloaysos. — In  their 

the  center  ot*  worship  of  the  deme  of  Icaria.  excavations  at  Cephissus,  the  American  School 

Foundations  of  two  shrines,  of  Apollo  and  of  discovered  the  head  of  a  colossal  male  statue, 

Dionysus,  had  been  found,  and  some  sculptured  a  basso  rilievo  representing  a  warrior,  a  torso 

remains  of  high  importance.  of  a  statue  without  a  head,  and  many  inscrip- 

DlMoverles  Ib  Uw  leropolls  at  itbeBS. — Among  tions. 
the  objects  disclosed  by  the  excavations  on  the  Investigations  at  the  spot  known  as  Dionysos 
Acropolis  is  a  head,  one  of  the  most  ancient  have  brought  to  light  fragments  of  draped  stat- 
sculptures  ever  found  upon  that  site,  carved  in  ues  of  an  archaic  epoch  supposed  to  belong  to 
Poros  stone,  and  retaining  a  rich  and  brilliant  Dionysus ;  the  torso  of  an  undraped  statue ; 
coloring.  The  hair  and  beard  are  painted  blue  the  bearded  head  of  a  man,  also  attributed  to 
and  the  face  red  ;  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  Dionysus  and  referred  to  the  sixth  century,  he- 
are  delineated  with  the  chisel  as  well  as  paint-  fore  Christ ;  and  a  headless  sUla^  like  the  stela 
ed  in.  The  head  appears  to  be  that  of  a  triton,  of  Aristion  which  is  t«  be  seen  in  Athens, 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  Many  of  these  objects  were  found  in  the  walls 
serpent  ending  in  the  tail  of  a  fish,  was  found  of  a  half -ruined  chapel  standing  on  the  spot 
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and  evidently  built  of  old  materials.    The  ex-  articles  are  beads  that  belonged  to  necklaces, 

cavations  have  also  laid  bare  a  portion  of  the  They  vary  in  shape,  and  are  chiefly  of  glass ; 

wall  of  the  periholos  of  tbe  temple,  and  the  bnt  some  are  of  stone  as  large  as  a  franc-piece, 

bases  of  some  votive  offerings.  and  engraved  on  one  side  with  pictures  of  ani- 

Stataettes  at  Tuagn. — At  Tanagra  has  been  mals ;  and  some  are  of  onyx  or  natural  crys- 

fonnd  the  tomb  of  a  child,  within  which  were  tal.    A  silver  vase  in  the  shape  of  a  phiale^ 

thirteen  statuettes  of  the  same  subject,  repre-  0*18  metre  in  diameter,  and  haviug  one  handle, 

senting  a  nude  man  pressing  to  his  bosom  with  is  adorned  on  the  outer  side  of  its  rim  with 

his  left  hand  a  cock.    Several  terra-cotta  vases  faces  of  men  in  gold,  and  a  golden  ornament 

were  found  in  the  same  place,  of  diverse  forms,  under  each.    The  character  of  the  articles  is 

and  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with  flowers  described  as  mostly  Eastern. 
(anthemia).    One  of  the  statuettes  found  at  the        1  Theatre  aad  Tmiile  at  HantlMia.— The  ezcava- 

same  time  represents  a  woman  standing;  an-  tions  made  during  1887  and  1888  by  the  French 

other,  an  old  woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms ;  Archeeological  School  at  Mantineia  began  with 

another,  a  youth  standing  clad  in  a  chiton,  with  the  clearing  of  the  theatre,  which  was  built  of 

a  purse  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  ohlamys  hang-  the  common  stone  of  the  district,  and  presents 

ing  from  his  left  arm.   Others  represent  women  some  peculiar  features.     While  parts  of  the 

seated,  two  naked  children  seated,  a  naked  building  are  so  ruined  that  their  ancient  form 

child  squatting  on  its  heels,  three  men  seated,  can  not   be  reconstructed,  the   conduits   by 

and  one  man  standing.  which  the  rain-water  was  carried  off  are  in 

Hie  TMiple  of  iphrodlte  at  €erlg». — A  report  comparatively  good  preservation.  Near  this 
on  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Aphro-  building  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  which 
dite  in  Cerigo  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Schlie-  may  be  the  temple  to  Hera  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
mann  to  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropologists,  sanias ;  but  no  mscription  has  been  found  by 
The  site  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Church  which  to  determine  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
of  the  Holy  Eosmos;  and  the  stones  of  the  an-  This  foundation  and  the  remains  of  the  temple 
cient  sanctuary  almost  sufficed  for  the  erection  are  both  very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A 
of  the  church.  The  temple  was  a  closed  struct-  large  semicircular  building,  of  which  about  a 
ure  made  of  tufa-stone,  with  two  rows  of  Doric  metre  in  height  of  the  walls  is  lefk,  gave  the 
columns,  four  on  each  side,  of  extremely  archaic  inscription  KvkKos  6  vp6s  t6  yvfivd<nov.  In  front 
style.  They  are  still  preserved  in  the  church,  and  alongside  of  it  were  large  double  stoai 
with  their  capital  and  ornaments;  but  only  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  gym- 
two  of  them,  as  well  as  the  base  of  a  column,  nasium.  The  wall  of  the  circuit  of  the  town, 
are  in  situ.  On  a  hill-top  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  to  the  height  of 
are  remains  of  Cyclopean  fortifications,  which  a  metre  or  more,  is  built  of  large  polygonal 
Dr.  Schliemann  thinks,  from  the  character  of  stones,  and  is  20  stadia  in  perimeter;  more 
the  potsherds  found,  can  not  be  older  than  the  than  a  hundred  of  its  towers  are  preserved, 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  roads  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  named 

Hie  Rack-Cit  TMibs  of  MyceuD. — The  excava-  after  the  respective  towns  have  been  discov- 
tions  at  Mycenee  continue  to  reveal  fresh  ered.  Among  the  less  massive  relics  are  the 
tombs,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  necropolis  can  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Praxiteles  recorded  by 
not  yet  be  inferred.  It  appears,  however,  that  Pausanias  as  being  in  the  temple  of  Leto,  in- 
all  the  land  surrounding  the  ancient  city,  ex-  eluding  on  one  pedestal  a  representation  ot  the 
cept  where  it  was  unsuitable,  was  used  for  muses  and  of  Marsyas  playing  on  the  flute ;  a 
burial.  The  tombs  are  on  the  slope  of  the  number  of  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records 
hill,  and  consist  of  one  or  two  chambers,  the  name  of  the  great  general  Philopoemen; 
which  are  reached  by  passages  either  hori-  some  terra-cotta  tablets,  which  are  supposed 
zontal  or  having  a  downward  inclination,  some-  to  have  been  theatre-tickets ;  and  votive  tab- 
times  more  than  20  metres  long  and  2  or  lets.  The  stones  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
2|  metres  broad.  The  chambers  are  36  or  40  liberally  used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses 
square  metres  in  area,  and  constracted  with  of  the  modern  town ;  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
great  care.  They  appear  to  have  been  family  teresting  objects  were  found  walled  in  within 
vaults,  and  to  have  their  doors  and  passages  the  sanctuary  of  the  Byzantine  church, 
carefully  hidden,  to  protect  them  against  spoli-  Cypras.  Teaple  of  Aphrodite  at  Old  Paplios. — A 
ation.  The  skeletons  are  imperfectly  preserved,  *^  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  ^'  has  been  formed, 
and  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  whenever  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
fresh  interments  were  made ;  they  were  simply  motion  of  Hellenic  studies,  to  carry  out  on  the 
laid  oat  at  full  length,  or  placed  in  a  sitting  island  of  Cyprus  the  same  kind  of  work  of 
posture.  The  tombs  are  ascribed  to  an  earlier  identification  and  recovery  of  remains  of  an- 
date  than  the  Homeric  age,  and  even  to  a  time  tiquity  that  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
as  far  back  as  2000  b.  o.  They  have  yielded  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It  is 
some  objects  that  had  not  been  found  in  other  under  the  care  of  a  special  committee  of  per- 
tombs  of  the  same  date — such  as  bronze  mir-  sons  interested  in  archsBological  research.  Per- 
rors,  small  knives  that  served  as  scissors,  and  mission  was  obteined  from  the  authorities  to 
razors,  which  are  now  shown  to  have  been  in  use  excavate  at  Eouklia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
even  in  those  early  times.    The  most  abundant  Paphos,  and  operations  were  begun  there  in 
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December,  1 887,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  sol  district,  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ernest  A.  Gardener.  Excavations  were  also  H.  Guillemard.  Thej  are  similar  to  two  mono- 
made  in  January,  1888,  by  Mr.  M.  B.  James  liths  at  Kuklia,  which  are  described  by  Gee- 
at  the  hill  Leontari  Voano,  Nikosia,  in  the  nola,  and  have  been  regarded  as  Phoenician, 
coarse  of  which  were  discovered  traces  of  and,  perhaps.  Phallic.  Twenty  -  seven  such 
early  hoases  and  walls,  deep  cuttings  in  the  stones  have  been  found  at  Anoyra,  all  of  a 
rock,  a  massive  fort,  primitive  walls  mixed  hard  limestone.  They  are  usually  two  feet  in 
with  early  pottery  and  other  objects  pointing  depth,  and  from  2  feet  5  inches  to  4  feet  3 
to  a  remote  period,  and  archaic  tombs.  In  the  inches  in  width,  while  the  hole  is  generally 
tombs  were  found  about  two  hundred  vases,  about  9  inches  wide,  and  from  2i  to  4  feet 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  broken  articles  high.  The  height  above  ground  ranges  from 
of  bronze,  lead,  and  copper.  6  to  10  feet.     These  stones  are  believed  by 

The  temple  of  Aphrodite,  at  old  Paphos,  Dr.  Gaillemard,  from  their  situation  and  ac- 
was  cleared  out,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  companiments,  to  have  been  parts  of  mUls  or 
walls  was  laid  bare.  The  majority  of  the  of  olive-presses.  Others  believe  that  though 
walls  were  found  to  belong  to  the  restoration  they  may  have  been  adapted  and  utilized  for 
of  the  temple  made  by  Tiberius;  but  the  Romans  such  purposes  as  these,  they  were  originally 
appear  to  have  made  changes'  in  the  orienta-  Phoenician,  or  prehistoric,  and  Phallic, 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  structure  that  they  Aicleiit  Sites  In  Aflto  Mlnort— Mr.  J.  T.  Bent^ 
touched,  so  that  difficulty  was  met  in  tracing  giving  an  account  to  the  British  Association  of 
an  accurate  plan  of  the  work.  The  plan  of  some  discoveries  that  he  had  made  in  Asia 
the  temple  falls  into  two  main  divisions — the  Minor,  said  that  during  a  cruise  along  the  south 
south  wing,  standing  detached,  and  a  quadri-  coast  of  that  country,  he  had  found  the  sites 
lateral,  containing  various  halls  and  inclosures.  of  three  ancient  towns  and  identified  them  by 
The  south  wing  appears  to  be  the  earliest  part  inscriptions.  In  one  place  were  thirty-three 
of  the  building  of  which  any  traces  remain,  inscriptions,  many  of  them  of  great  local  in- 
It  consists  of  a  large  hall  or  court,  bounded  terest,  introducing  a  doctor,  Aristobulus  by 
on  the  west  by  a  wall  of  massive  blocks.  Be-  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  numer- 
tween  this  court  and  the  great  quadrangle  are  ous  consuls  and  pro-consuls  of  Rome,  who 
remains  of  some  irregular  chambers  and  some  ruled  there.  Local  offices  and  dignitaries, 
pier  bases,  whichmay  have  been  part  of  a  triple  family  names  and  customs,  are  referred  to  in 
avenue  leading  to  the  court.  The  rest  of  the  all  these  inscriptions.  At  about  five  miles  from 
site  is  occupied  by  buildings  of.  later  construe-  Lydae,  inland,  the  author  discovered  the  ruins 
tion,  of  which,  beginning  at  the  south,  the  first  of  a  fortress  buried  in  a  thick  forest  overlook- 
to  attract  attention  is  a  great  hall  or  stoa,  with  ing  a  lake,  and  identified  the  place  from  in- 
a  row  of  columns  down  the  center.    The  con-  scriptions  as  Lissa. 

Btruction  is  Roman,  but  it  probably  retains  the  nkjpt  ExploratlM  Find. — The  Egypt  Ex- 
general  character  of  earlier  buildings ;  and  of  ploration*  Fund,  in  acknowledgment  of  liberal 
such  earlier  chambers  sufficient  traces  remain  contributions  to  its  resources  (which  amount 
to  allow  of  a  fairly  accurate  restoration.  A  to  fully  one  half  of  its  fund)  from  the  United 
considerable  number  of  inscriptions,  a  marble  States,  has  authorized  the  presentation  to  the 
head  of  Eros,  said  to  be  *^  a  valuable  acquisi-  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston,  of  a  selection 
tion  to  the  treasures  of  Greek  art,^^  fragments  of  Greek  antiquities  from  Naucratis  and  of 
of  bronze  and  terra-cotta,  a  fine  bronze-gilt  Egyptian  antiquities  from  Nebeshet,  the  city 
pin,  and  a  crystal  cylinder  belonging  to  a  seep-  of  Onias,  and  Bubastis,  and  of  a  statue  of  heroic 
ter,  were  found  in  the  temple.    Among  the  in-  size  of  Rameses  II. 

scriptions  in  the  Gypriot  syllabary  was  a  tablet  The  work  of  the  fund  for  1888  was  begun  by 
containing  a  letter  from  Antiochus  to  Ptolemy  Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith  on  the  mounds  of 
Alexander,  a  tablet  bearing  a  list  of  contribu-  Ktm  shtL  Billii,  at  Tarr&neh,  on  the  western 
tors  to  a  feast  called  the  Elaichristion,  and  a  edge  of  the  delta.  The  site  is  supposed  to  rep- 
tablet  bearing  an  elegiac  inscription  recording  resent  an  ancient  city  named  Terenuthis.  The 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  King  Nikokles  the  remains  yielded  little  that  was  of  interest,  and 
town  was  fortified.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  the  work  was  discontinued, 
were  on  the  pedestals  of  statues  dedicated  in  HytuMwMonnnMntsatBnteBtls. — The  excavations 
the  temple  in  Ptolemaic  times,  which  confer  on  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Bubastis 
much  light  on  the  constitution  of  Cyprus  dur-  were  resumed  on  the  23d  of  February,  1888, 
ing  that  period.  Some  very  interesting  ob-  by  Mr.  Edouard  Naville,  with  Mr.  F.  Llewellen 
jects  were  found  in  the  tombs  of  various  peri-  Griffith,  Count  d'Hulst,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
ods  that  lie  below  the  temple  on  the  slope  Gregor.  The  two  pits  formed  in  1887  were 
toward  the  sea.  A  third  work  of  excavation  thrown  into  one,  and  the  ground  was  cleared 
was  carried  on  at  Anargeth,  which  was  iden-  from  east  to  west,  following  the  axis  of  the  tem- 
tified  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  probably  pie  till  the  whole  width  of  the  building  was 
called  Melantha,  where  Apollo  was  worshiped  laid  bare.  Among  the  discoveries  were  a  third 
under  the  title  of  Opaon.  hall  built  by  Osorkon  I,  of  red  granite  lined 

P^ifmtedllMiolitliSt — Some  curious  perforated  with  sculptured  slabs ;  the  remains  of  a  colon- 
stones— monoliths — ^near  Anoyra,  in  the  Lima-  nade ;  a  monolithic  shrine  in  red  granite ;  two 
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stataes  of  an  ofBoer  named  Amenophis,  in-  This  lion  is  one  of  a  class  of  sphinxes  in  black 

scribed  with  the  cartouches  of  Amenophis  III,  granite  that  have  been  found  at  several  sites 

and  the  torso  of  a  woman  of  the  same  epoch ;  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  are  assigned  to  a  period 

traces  of  Amenophis  lY  (or  Ehu-en-Aten)  in  the  previous  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 

shape  of  the  name  of  that  king^s  patron  deity.  Poitnlts  tf  the  GnM-lUmuui  PerlodL — Mr.  Pe- 

The  results  of  the  investigations  brought  np  trie  placed  on  exhibition  in  London  the  ob- 

the  number  of  the  names  of  the  kings  who  jects  that  he  recovered  in  the  exploration  of 

had  left  traces  of  their  work  here  to  twenty-  a  vast  cemetery,  which  he  found  near  the  pyra- 

two,  beginning  with  Pepi  Merira,  of  the  sixth  mid  containing  the  tomb  of  Amenemhat  IIL 

dynasty,  including  Usertesen  III,  of  the  twelfth  The  cemetery  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Ptole- 

dynasty,  and  ending  with  Nectanebo.  maio  and  Roman  epochs,  and  furnished  many 

Evidences  associating  the  site  with  the  rule  new  facts  respecting  the  dress,  mode  of  burial, 

of  the  Hyksos  kings  were  found  in  the  shape  of  etc.,  of  the  Hellenized  and  Romanized  Egyp- 

an  architrave  sculptured  with  the  cartouch  of  tians  of  the  three  or  four  centuries  before  bnd 

Apepi,  and  the  remans  of  three  statues  of  this  after  the  Christian  era.    The  mummies  of  two 

period.  One  of  these  was  headless,  but  was  seat-  or  three  earlier  centuries  had  gilt  sculptured 

ed  upon  a  throne,  with  cartouches  and  stand-  head- pieces,  and  those  dating  from  about  a.d. 

ard,  giving  the  family  name,  the  throne  name,  150  had  portraits  inserted  in  the  place  of  the 

and  the  ^^  banner"  name  of  the  king  in  a  perfect  head.     Tnese  portraits,  of  which  there  were 

state  of  preservation.   This  is  the  nrst  instance  more  than  thirty,  were  painted,  apparently  in 

in  which  a  Hyksos  statue  has  been  fonnd  with  colored  wax,  upon  very  thin  wooden  panels, 

a  legible  inscription.    The  inscriptions  read  as  and  are  preserved  in  all  their  freshness.    Many 

follows :   "  The  divine  Horus  who  embraces  of  them  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  expressive ; 

the  landsj  the  good  god  Userenra,  the  son  of  one,  representing  the  face  of  a  man  of  mature 

Ra,  Raian,  loving  his  Ka^  everliving."    This  age,  **  is  modeled  with  singular  force  and  skill," 

name,  Raian,  is  new  to  the  Egyptian  monu-  and  four  are  ^^ excellent  portraits"  of  ladies, 

ments,  although  it  suggests  a  curious  coinci-  These  heads  were  slipped  into  the  mummy- 

dence  with  an  Arab  tradition  of  the  going  of  case,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 

Joseph  to  Egypt,  which,  as  given  by  Mas'i^di,  to  keep  the  mummy,  thus  adorned,  for  several 

relates  that  ^^the  Hamites  who  peopled  Egypt  years  in  the  house  of  the  family.    An  impor- 

had  been  for  some  time  ruled  over  by  women,  tant  fragment  of  papyrus,  containing  a  tran- 

in  consequence  of  which  kings  from  all  quar-  script  of  a  part  of  the  second  book  of  the 

ters  were  lusting  after  their  land.     An  Amele-  Iliad,  beautifully  written,  is  included  in  the 

kite  king  named   al-Walid  invaded    it  from  collection,  and  with  it  is  the  skull  of  the  owner, 

Syria  and   established  his  rule  there.     After  a  lady,  with  shreds  of  her  hair  twisted  over  it. 

him  came  his  son,  Rayydn  ibu  al-Walid,  in  The  Pynwld  and  Stataes  aT  Lake  M«ri8.~The 

whose  time  Joseph  was  brought  to  Egypt."  researches  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  in  the 

Mr.  Petrie  has  adduced  reasons,  from  the  Fayoum  have  brought  to  light  what  are  sup- 
readings  on  two  cylinders  bearing  the  titles  of  posed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  structures  de- 
this  king,  for  supposing  that  the  name  should  scribed  by  Herodotus  as  two  pyramids  crowned 
be  read  Khian  rather  than  Raian,  and  that  with  colossal  statues  standing  in  the  midst  of 
this  makes  his  connection  with  the  Ray  an  of  Lake  Moeris.  At  Beyahmu,  a  village  about 
Arab  tradition  almost  impossible.  The  Rev.  four  miles  north  of  Medinet-el-Fayoum,  ruins 
Henry  George  Tomkins,  however,  has  sug-  destitute  of  inscriptions  and  called  EurH 
gested  that  ^*  if  we  must  read  Khian,  the  name  Far^un,  or  Pharaoh^s  chair,  had  been  already 
may  still  be  intended  by  the  lANNAS  of  Mane-  remarked  and  described  by  Ebers  as  resem- 
tho,  with  rough  breathing,"  and  adds  *^  that  in  bling  dilapidated  altars  rising  above  other  frag- 
this  case  we  may  find  for  the  first  time  traces  ments  of  solid  masonry.  Ebers  had  also  sng- 
of  a  Hyksos  proper  name  in  northern  Syria;  gested  a  connection  between  these  objects  and 
for  Assur-nazirpai  received  tribute  from  Khaian  the  pyramids  of  Herodotus.  Mr.  Petrie  found 
or  Khindani  *  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Eu-  that  they  were,  in  fact,  two  piles  of  masonry 
phrates,^  that  is,  on  the  western  side,  south  of  standing  on  two  stone  platforms,  at  the  comer 
the  junction  of  the  Ehabiir.  And  Shalmaneser  of  one  of  which  was  an  angular  block  of  some 
took  tribute  of  Khaian,  the  son  of  Gabas,  in  sloping  structure,  like  the  corner  of  a  pyramid, 
northern  Syria  toward  the  west.  There  are  The  piles  of  rubbish  in  which  the  ruins  were 
local  traces  of  such  a  name,  especially  the  half  imbedded,  were  found  to  contain  a  vast 
ancient  ruins  and  great  tanks  of  Khurbet  number  of  fragments  of  limestone,  red  granite, 
Haiyan,  east  of  Bethel,  which  have  been  and  a  hard  and  highly  polished  yellow  quartz- 
thought  to  mark  the  site  of  the  important  Ga-  ite  sandstone.  A  search  among  these  frag- 
naanite  city  Ai  or  Hai."  ments  soon  brought  out  scraps  of  hieroglyphic 

Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith  has  compared  the  inscription,  a  morsel  of  bass-relief  paneling, 

prenomen  of  the  king  as  given  on  this  statue  and  a  royal  oval  containing  the  name  of  Ame- 

— Ra-suser-n — with  the  name  inscribed  in  im-  nemhat  III — the  Moeris  of  Herodotus.     As  the 

perfect  characters  in  the  cartouch  of  a  black  search  was  continued,  numerous  chips  were 

granite  lion  from  Bagdad,  in  the  British  Muse-  found  containing  bits  of  detail,  or  wrought  in 

um,  which  presents  some  resemblance  to  it.  the  likeness  of  the  undulating  surface  of  the 
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haman  body,  scraps  of  ornamentation  such  as  transferred  from  Thebes  to  the  new  capital  of 
are  carved  on  the  thrones  of  the  colossi  of  the  Kha-en-Aten,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
period  of  the  twelfth  djnastj,  and,  finally,  a  archives.  Palestine  was  held  at  the  time  by 
polished  sandstone  nose  measuring  eleven  and  a  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  the  representatives  of 
half  inches  in  width.  From  this  featore,  Mr.  the  Egyptian  Government  appear  to  have  been 
Petrie  estimates  that  the  statne,  when  perfect,  active  in  sending  home  news  about  all  that 
mast  have  been  aboat  thirty-five  feet  high,  was  going  on.  Among  the  cities  of  Palestine 
The  masses  of  fragments  aboat  the  other  altar  from  which  letters  were  dispatched  were  By- 
give  hope  that  similar  remains  of  a  second  bias,  Smyrna,  Akko  or  Acre,  Megiddo,  and 
statue  may  be  found  there.  The  pedestals  are  Ashkelon ;  and  reference  is  made  in  one  of  the 
twenty-two  feet  high.  Supposing  the  statues  letters  to  a  coalition,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
to  have  been  set  upon  a  base  three  feet  high,  the  the  king  of  Gath. 

total  elevation  of  the  figures  above  the  ground  About  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of 
is  Estimated  to  have  been  sixty  feet.  Each  the  tablets  have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal 
pedestal  appears  to  have  been  snrroimded  by  Museum  of  Berlin  and  the  British  Museum, 
an  open  court,  walled  around  to  about  the  Among  those  in  the  Berlin  collection  are  letters 
height  of  the  base  of  the  statue.  As  these  and  dispatches  from  Tushratta,  King  of  Mit- 
walls  inclined  inward,  like  the  sides  of  pyloons  anni ;  Bnrraburriyash,  King  of  Karaduiyash ; 
and  pyramids,  the  effect  when  viewed  from  a  and  other  kings  of  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
distance  would  be  precisely  that  of  a  truncated  fact  is  established  in  them  that  Tushratta  was 
pyramid  surmounted  by  a  seated  statue.  The  the  father-in-law  of  Amenophis  III,  thus  con- 
exaggerations  by  Herodotus  of  the  heights  of  firming  the  representations  on  the  scarabei  of 
the  monuments — which  he  gave  as  ^*  fifty  fath-  that  king,  that  he  married  a  Mesopotamian 
oms  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ex-  woman.  Among  the  eighty-five  tablets  acquired 
tending  as  far  beneath  " — as  well  as  of  the  size  by  the  British  Museum  are  several  of  consider- 
of  Lake  Moeris,  are  ascribed  to  his  having  vis-  able  importance  for  the  study  of  the  relations 
ited  the  country  during  the  inundation,  and  to  which  existed  between  the  kings  of  Mesopota- 
his  having  been  misled  by  his  guides,  who  were  mia  and  Egypt.  A  dispatcli  from  Tushratta  to 
probably  no  more  trustworthy  than  the  drago-  Amenophis  III  refers  to  a  treaty  which  existed 
mans  of  the  present  day.  between  the  father  of  the  former  and  Ame- 

Mr.  Cope  Whitehonse,  on  the  other  hand,  nophis,  and  conveys  proposals  for  a  marriage 

who  has  made  a  survey  of  the  depression  called  between  his  great-nephew  and  the  daughter  of 

the  Raian  basin,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  the  Egyptian  king.     A  dispatch  from  Burra- 

Fayoum,  believes  that  he  has  found  there  the  burriyash  to  Amenophis  IV,  besides  allusions  to 

site  of  an  ancient  lake  that  was  ample  and  deep  a  treaty,  mentions  exchanges  of  gifts.    Letters 

enough  to  answer  the  description   given  by  from  the  king  of  a  country  called  Alashiya  also 

Herodotus  as  of  Lake  Moeris.     It  is  described  mention  gifts  and  negotiations,  and  ask  for  the 

as  being  forty  miles  long,  twenty  miles  wide,  return  of  the  property  of  a  subject  of  Alashiya 

and   more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  who  had  died  in  Egypt  leaving  his  famUy  in 

deep,  and  connected  with  two  other  depres-  the  former    country.      Other  dispatches  are 

sions,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  Bir-  from  Tushratta  to  the  wife  of  Amenophis  III, 

ket-al-Keroun,  and  the  other  is  the  Gharaq  the  greatly  beloved  Ti  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 

basin.    The  Birket  is  fed  by  the  canal  caDed  ments,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  daughter 

the  Bahr  Jusuf,  which   runs  almost   parallel  of  Tushratta,  in  which  the  proposed  alliance  of 

with  the  river  from  Osioot,  till  it  finds  a  pass  his  great-nephew  with  Amenophis^s  daughter 

through  the   hills  and  enters  the    Fayoum.  is  again  mentioned.      Mr.   A.  H.  Sayoe  has 

After  emerging  from  the  pass  it  divides  into  found  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  a  mention  of  a 

four  branches,  running  in  difiFerent  directions  targumanam  or  dragoman  having  been  sent 

toward  the  Birket  or  different  parts  of  the  de-  with  a  letter,  giving  the  first  example  of  the 

pression.     A  fifth  channel  may  also  be  traced,  use  of  this  word. 

Within  the  depression,  near  the  northwestern        Menptals  Colosd  cf  RanMCS  II. — M^or  Arthur 

edge,  is  a  hill  called  Grande  Butte,  or  Haram  Bagnold  described  before  the  Society  of  Bibli- 

by  the  Egyptians,  which  may  be  the  island  cal  ArchaBology,  at  its  February  meeting,  the 

described  by  Herodotus.  raising  of  the  pair  of  colossal  statues  of  Kame- 

Docnunts  In  the  BabylMUiii  limgiiigc* — A  large  ses  II,  at  Memphis,  which  are  mentioned  by 

number  of  clay  tablets  and  fragments  of  tablets  Herodotus  and  Diodorns  as  having  stood  in 

inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  have  been  front  of  the  temple  of  Ptah.    One  of  them  had 

discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Tel-el- Amarna,  been  partly  brought  to  light  by  Sloane  and 

in  Upper  Egypt,  the  site  of  the  capital  built  by  Caviglia,  and  Hekekian  Bey  once  began  to  dig 

Amenophis  IV,  or  Khu-en-Aten.     They  were  around  it;   and  a  cast  of  its  face  was  in  the 

discovered  in  the  tomb  of  a  royal  scribe,  and  British  Museum.    The  colossus  was  raised  by 

consist  largely  of  letters  and  dispatches  sent  the  aid  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  propped  up, 

by  the  kings  and  governors  of  Palestine,  Syria,  photographed,  and  then  laid  upon  its  back,  in 

Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  to  Amenophis  III  the  position  which  it  had  before  occupied.     It 

and  IV ;  and  a  note  in  hieratic  on  one  of  them  is  thought  to  have  been  about  thirty-five  feet 

says  that  a  large  portion  of  them  had  been  high,  but  was  broken  off  at  the  knees,  and  the 
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feet  could  not  be  found.  It  is  admirably  carved,        PaMlM.    The  PmI  tf  IMlMidbu  —  The  Pal- 

and  the  face  of  the  king  is  nearly  perfect.  estine  Exploration  Fund  has  announced  the 

TmiIs  at  Sloit. — The  rock-cut  tombs  of  Siout,  discovery  by  Herr  Conrad  Schick,  near  tbe 

ancient  Lycopolis,  have  been  re-examined  by  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Jerusalem,  of  what  may 

Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith,  who  made  careful  in  all  probability  be  identified  with  the  Pool 

transcripts  of  all  the  extant  inscriptions.    Mr.  of  Betnesda.     An  apparently  uninterrupted 

Griffith  determined  the  date  of  the  great  tomb  chain  of  evidence  from  a.  d.  888  to  the  year 

known  as  Stahl-Autar,  having  found  that  it  1180  speaks  of  tbe  Probaiiea  pUeina  as  near 

was  excavated  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I,  of  the  church  of  St.  Anne.    The  place  spoken  of 

tbe  twelfth  dynasty.    He  also  discovered  that  is  said  by  tbe  earliest  writers  to  have  formerly 

the  upper  ranges  of  tombs  in  the  same  cliff  be-  had  ^yq  porches,  then  in  ruins.    Recently  the 

long  to  the  hitherto  unrepresented  dynasties  Algerian  monks  laid  bare  a  large  tank  or  cis- 

of  Herecleopolis  (the  ninth  and  tenth  dynasties  tern  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  thirty 

of  Manetho).  feet,   lying  nearly  uuder  a  later  buildiug,  a 

Book  tf  the  Dead —  Ail  Papyras.  —  A  hiero-  church  with  an  apse  at  the  east  end.    Tbe  cis- 

glyphic  papyrus  containing  a  recension  of  the  tern  is  65  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  12^ 

Book  of  the  Dead,  which  was  written  for  the  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  A  flight  of 

royal  scribe  Ani,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine-  24  steps  leads  down  into  the  pool  from  the  east- 

teenth  dynasty,  has  been  acouired  for  the  Brit-  em  scarp  of  rock.  This  pool  was  not,  however, 

ish  Museum.    It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  large  enough  to  supply  the  first  requisite  for  the 

and,  except  for  the  absence  of  a  character  Pool  of  Bethesda — that  it  should  be  possible  to 

here  and  there,  is  complete,  and  contains  some  have  five  porches ;  but  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had 

vignettes  of  rare  beauty.    The  fact  that  it  con-  pointed  out  that  this  condition  could  be  ful- 

tains  a  chapter,  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-  filled  if  there  were  a  twin  pool  lying  by  the 

fifth,  which  has  not  been  found  complete  any-  side  of  this  one,  so  that  the  two  pools  could 

where  else,  gives  it  an  extraordinary  value.  have  one  portico  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 

Early  ChrMlaa  ScilptiTM* — Many  specimens  of  and  one  between  them  on  the  wall  of  separa- 

early  Christian  sculptures  from  Egypt  show  tion.    Such  a  pool  has  been  since  discovered 

traces  of  the  ancient  pagan  styles,  and  of  the  by  Herr  Schick.    It  is  60  feet  long,  and  of  the 

adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  first  pool.    The  pool  is 

Christian  faith.     In  a  very  primitive  presen-  therefore  concluded  to  be  undoubtedly  the  one 

tation  of  tbe  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  figure  pointed  out  by  the  writers  as  the  Piscina  Fro- 

dressed  in  a  dalmatica  standing  before  them,  hatica;  and  it  affords  ample  room  for  the  five 

from  the  Fayonm,  the  two  principal  figures  porches  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  for 

are  entirely  nude,  and  are  described  as  simply  the  ^ve  porticos — which  were  probably  the 

reproducing  the  well-known  group  in  Egyptian  same — which  are  spoken  of  by  the  ^^  Bordeaux 

art,  of  Isis  suckling  Horns ;  even  the  chair  in  Pilgrim  "  as  being  then  there  in  ruins, 
which  the  Virgin  is  seated  is  of  the  same  fash-       The  WaUs  of  JensalMi. — The  topography  of 

ion  as  the  chairs  of  the  twenty-sixth  or  ear-  ancient  Jerusalem  has  been  difficult  to  make 

lier  dynasties.    In  a  representation  of  a  saint  out,  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings 

standing  in  a  niche,  the  oolonnettes  are  de-  of  Judah  remains  unknown.    But  the  problem 

signed  after  columns  of  purely  Egyptian  tem-  has  been  simplified  by  recent  excavations,  the 

pies.    A  bass-relief  of  St  George  slaying  the  bearing  of  which  was  explained  in  the  British 

dragon  has  its  counterpart  in  figares  of  Horus  Association  by  Mr.  George  St.  Clair.     We  now 

slaying  Set.     In  a  collection  of  Coptic  textiles  for  the  first  time  know  the   contours  of  the 

centaurs,  sirens,  cupids,  and  other  fabulous  fig-  rock  and  the  features  of  hill  and  valley  before 

ures  from  the  pagan  mythology  appear  as  com-  the  80  feet  of  dShria  began  to  accumulate.  The 

mon  ornaments.    Of  this  character  are  a  com-  Akra  of  the  Maccabees  being  defined,   it  is 

position  of  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  in  the  Mu-  seen  how,   by  the  recorded  filling  up  of  the 

seum  of  Lyons,  and  three  embroidered  pieces  Asmonean  valley,  the  two  parts  of  the  Lower 

at  South  Kensington  containing  half-length  City  became  joined  into  one  crescent,  lying 

figures  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  Hercules,  with  with  its  concave  side  toward  the  Upper  City, 

their  names  inscribed  on  the  background.     In  according  to  the  description  of  Josephus.    The 

an   alto-rilievo   representing  Christ   and  his  investigations  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  show  that 

apostles,  also  from  Akhmin,  and  assigned  to  the  temple  must  be  placed  on  the  summit  of 

the  period  of  Theodosius  II  or  Marcian,  the  Moriah,  with  Solomon^s  palace  southeast  of  it, 

figures  are  arranged,  standing  in  line,  without  leaving  a  vacant  square  of  800  feet  where  now 

attempt  at  artistic  grouping,  dressed  in  the  we  have  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  Haram 

style  of  Roman  sculpture,  and  separated  by  a  area.  From  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  Haram 

simple  ornamental  motive.    Each  of  the  heads  inclosure  extends  the  wall  of  Ophel,  discovered 

is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  that  of  our  Lord  by  Warren,  running  76  feet  to  the  south,  then 

being  distinguished  by  a  cross  inside  of  the  bending  toward  the  southwest.    Further,  it  is 

circle.    These  various  objects  combine,  in  the  found  that  from  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  in  the 

view  of  those  who  have  examined  them,  to  il-  west  wall  of  the  Haram  inclosure,  a  causeway, 

lustrate  the  artistic  activity  of  the  period  form-  with  complicated  structures,  extends  westward 

ing  the  link  between  ancient  and  modem  art.  toward  the  Jaffa  Gate.    Having  this  ground- 
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work,  we  maj  proceed  to  place  the  walls.  The 
third  wall,  bnilt  by  Agrippa,  does  not  ooncero 
as.  The  site  of  the  second  wall  has  been 
partly  fixed  bj  Herr  Oonrad  Schick.  The  first 
wall  was  the  wall  of  the  Upper  Oitj.  On  the 
northern  side  it  ran  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to 
the  Haram  wall.  The  uncertainty  has  been 
about  its  southern  portion.  The  investigations 
of  the  anthor  have  led  him  to  adopt  a  line 
that  corresponds  in  detail  with  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Taking  Nehe- 
miah's  night  survey,  then  the  consecutive  allot- 
ments of  work  assigned  to  those  who  repaired 
the  walls,  and,  thirdly,  the  points  successively 
reached  and  passed  by  the  processionists  when 
the  walls  were  dedicated,  it  is  shown  that  every 
mention  of  a  gate  or  a  tower,  the  number  and 
order  of  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles, 
and  every  other  note  of  locality,  exactly  agree 
with  the  course  of  the  walls  as  suggested. 
This  course,  moreover,  involves  the  least  pos- 
sible variation  from  the  present  line  of  walls, 
and  that  more  in  the  way  of  addition  than  of 
deviation.  The  hypothesis  commending  itself 
as  true  by  corresponding  minutely  with  Nehe- 
miah^s  description,  by  tallying  exactly  with 
other  Biblical  references,  and  by  meeting  all 
the  other  requirements  of  the  c^se,  it  has  the 
important  practical  bearing  that  it  indicates 
the  site  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  of  the  stairs 
of  the  City  of  David,  of  **the  gate  between 
the  two  walls,"  etc.,  and  shows  that  Zion  was 
the  eastern  hill. 

Hitttte.   Characterlsae  flguvs  tf  the  iMCripttons. 
— In  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Muse- 


the  peoples  of  the  country  of  the  Khatti  men- 
tioned on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Some  of 
the  personages  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Hittites  on  £gyptian  monuments,  and  also  fig- 
ures of  persons  in  authority  found  at  Jerablus, 
or  Garchemish,  are  represented  with  the  ^^  pig- 
tail," while  other  figures  are  in  long  hair  with- 
out this  style  of  dress.  This  would  indicate — 
supposing  the  mass  of  the  population  to  have 
been  Semitic  or  of  allied  race — ^that  there  was 
in  some  of  the  cities  at  least,  a  ruling  stock  of 
another  race,  which  may  have  been  Tartar. 
On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  great 
chasm  of  Bogaz  Eeui  are  processions,  one  of 
male  the  other  of  female  figures  which  meet  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  a  gigantic  male 
figure,  standing  on  the  bent-down  heads  of 
two  persons  with  long  robes,  and  a  female  fig- 
ure standing  on  some  animal  and  wearing  a 
mural  crown  are  presenting  floral  symbols  in 
which  is  a  form  like  that  of  the  mandragora  or 
mandrake,  to  each  other.  The  figures  in  the 
female  procession,  each  bearing  what  resem- 
bles an  unstrung  bow,  remind  the  observer  of 
the  Amazons;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
Bogaz  Eeui  is  not  far  from  the  place,  by  the 
river  Thermodon,  to  which  the  Greeks  assigned 
the  Amazons.  If  the  story  of  the  Amazons 
was  purely  legendary,  these  sculptures  might 
be  regarded  as  showing  that  it  was  believed  in 
in  what  might  be  regarded  as  their  own  coun- 
try. A  seal  lately  obtained  from  Yusgat,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  considered  to  cast 
some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions.   It  is  circular  and  contains  solar,  devo- 
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um,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler  expressed  it  as  the  cur- 
rently received  opinion  that  there  probably 
never  was  a  Hittite  empire  in  such  a  sense  as 
the  word  empire  now  suggests.  The  view  that 
the  natitm  consisted  of  independent  states  or  cit- 
ies, wliich  formed  federations  under  pressure  of 
the  necessities  of  war  is  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  expression,  "  King  of  the  Hittites,"  used 
in  the  Old  Testament.  These  peoples  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  Khita  of  the  Egyptians  and 


tional,  and  symbolical  designs,  with  a  male  fig- 
ure bringing  tribute  or  a  present,  and  a  female 
making  obeisance  to  a  king  sitting  on  a  throne, 
behind  whom  are  other  figures  symbolical,  per- 
haps, of  the  spoilsof  war  or  thehunt.  Thedesign 
is  analogous  to  a  portion  of  the  doorway  inscrip- 
tion from  Jerablus,  in  which  oxen,  asses,  and 
other  valuable  possessions,  the  spoils  of  war,  are 
presented  to  a  king  wearing  a  pigtail  and  a  con- 
ical cap.     A  quadrangular  seal  from  Tarsus,  en- 
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graved  on  five  faces,  bears  on  one  face  two  fig-  obtains  its  funds  through  the  sabscriptions  of 

ores  presenting  a  floral  symbol  resembling  the  citizens. 

mandrake,  while  of  seven  other  principal  fig-  TheTeBpleatSlppanu — In  describing  the  tem- 

nres,  two,  one  having  the  head  of  a  hawk,  wear  pie  that  Mr.  Rassam  has  discovered  at  Aboo 

the  pigtail.    All  tlie  figures  have  the  toes  tamed  Hubba,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sippara,   or 

up,  as  in  what  are  called  the  Hittite  boots.   Fig-  Sepharvaim,  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  has 

ures  also  occur  resembling  the  emx  anaata,  or  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  that  it  pre- 

symbol  of  life,  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  sented  to  the  Jewish  temple.      Its  internal 

The  State  of  FassUtert — ^Mr.  Sterrett,  of  the  arrangements  and  even  the  names  of  the  dif- 

American  School  at  Athens,  describes  the  dis-  ferent  portions  were  identical  with  those  of 

covery  at  Fassiller,  not  far  from  tbe  site  of  Lys-  the  Jewish  temple.    The  Holy  Place  (hekal) 

tra,  in  Isauria,  of  a  monument  of  the  same  class  was  separated  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  (par- 

of  the  sculptures  at  Bogaz  Keui,  EuyHk,  and  6i-  raho)  by  a  veil.    In  the  civil  portions  of  the 

aur  Ealesi.    It  is  an  immense  monolithic  stela,  temple  a  close  parallel  was  presented  to  those 

now  lying  on  its  back,  and  contains  the  figures  of  the  Mohammedan  mosque.    The  temple  was 

of  two  men  and  two  lions  in  very  high  relief,  the  treasury ;  it  was  also  the  school,  and,  like 

Occupying  the  center  of  the  stone,  at  the  hot-  the  mosque,  was  supported  by  a  glebe  or  toahuf 

tom,  is  an  erect  human  figure,  clothed  in  a  gown  estates  and  a  regular  tithe.    Several  thousand 

draping  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  ground.    The  tablets  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  in 

hands  are  clasped  on  the  breast,  with  the  chin  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  covering  a  period 

touching  them.    The  head-dress  seems  to  be  extending  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  625  b.  o., 

a  helmet ;  its  mouth  is  open ;  its  ears  and  eyes  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    These 

are  very  large.    On  either  side  of  this  figure  archives  throw  much  light  upon  all  branches 

stands  a  lion,  full  face,  about  as  tall  as  the  man  of  Babylonian  social  customs,  and  make  possi- 

without  his  crested  helmet,  and  with  the  legs  ble  a  restoration  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the 

not  divided ;  that  is,  the  curvatures  alone  are  by-gone  past  with  the  fullest  detail.    Among 

indicated,  while  the  mass  of  stone  between  the  tablets  is  one  recording  the  payment  of  the 

the  legs  has  not  been  dug  away.    Above  the  tithes  by  the  major  dome  of  Belshazzar,  and  a 

human  figure  is  a  second  figure  of  a  man  strid-  list  of  the  dues  paid  by  the  prince  himself  in 

ing  forward,  his  left  foot,  which  is  in  front,  behalf  of  himself  and  his  father.    The  date  of 

supporting  his  whole  weight.    This  foot  rests  the  reign  of  the  older  Sargon,  as  given  on  the 

on  the  top  of  the  crest  of  the  helmet  of  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus  which  was  recovered  in 

lower  figure ;  but  the  feet  are  not  chiseled  out,  this  temple  (about  8800  b.  o.),  may  be  regarded 

or  even  indicated.    The  legs  are  merely  straight  as  correct.     The  historical  statements  on  the 

lines.    The  right  hand  is  raised,  and  holds  a  same  cylinder  are  in  all  other  particulars  accu- 

round  object,  with  something  projecting  from  rate.    Among  the  other  inscriptions  found  on 

it  vertically  on  one  side,  while  a  large  object  this  site,  were  some  cylinders  recording  the 

is  held  under  the  left  arm.    This  object  reach-  restoration  of  the  great  canal  known  as  the 

es  to  the  feet,  but  diminishes  in  size  and  relief,  Nahr  Malka  by  Eliammurabi,   who  reigned 

till  at  the  foot  the  relief  is  very  slight.     On  about  2200  b.  o.    These  inscriptions,  coupled 

the  head  is  a  grand  tiara,  with  four  divisions  with  others  written  nearly  fifteen  centuries 

or  bosses.    The  whole  height  of  the  stela  is  7*23  later  by  Nabopolassar,  show  that  during  that 

metres;  width  at  bottom,  2*75  metres :  thick-  long  interval  the  Euphrates  had  shifted  its 

ness  at  top,  0-32  metre.     A  circular  seal  hav-  course  to  the  west.    In  Sargon^s  time  (3800 

ing  a  string-hole,  was  engraved  on  one  of  the  b.  o.)  the  river  no  doubt  fiowed  close  to  the 

two  convex  sides  with  a  human  figure  having  walls  of  Sippara,  but  in  2200  b.  o.  it  had  re- 

an  ox*s  head  and  wearing  the  boots  with  tamed  moved  so  far  west  that  a  canal  had  to  be  cut 

up  toes,  and  with  a  design  on  the  other  side  to  connect  the  city  with  the  river,  and  in  550 

that  could  not  be  made  out.  b.  o.  this  canal  had  to  be  still  further  prolonged 

BakylMia.   BakylMian  ExplontiM  Fnd tf  Phila-  to  meet  the  still  receding  river.    These  facts 

delplila. — An  exploring  party  has  been  sent  out  afford  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  city. 

to  Babylonia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baby-  Africa.    The  Caves  of  the  TrsgMyfw.  —  The 

Ionian  Exploration  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  and  caves  of    the  troglodytes,  near   Ain   Tarsil, 

sailed  from  New  York  on  the  28d  of  June.    It  about  three  days^  ride  southwest  of  the  city  of 

consists  of  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  director,  with  Morocco,  have  been  visited  and  partly  explored 

his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  D.  Prince ;  Dr.  Hilprecht,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  **  Times.^' 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and   Dr.  They  had  been  previously  visited  by  Balanza 

Harper,  of  Yale,  Assyriologists ;    Mr.  P.  H.  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  mention  them 

Field,  architect ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  pho-  but  did  not  explore  them.    They  are  situated 

tographer.   Arrangements  were  made  for  carry-  in  a  narrow  gorge,  or  cafion,  the  cliffs  of  which 

ing  on  the  work  for  one  year,  its  continuance  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  deep  valley, 

to  depend  upon   the  success  achieved  during  and  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  a  considerable 

that  time.    The  Babylonian  Exploration  Fund  height  from  the  ground.     In  some  places  they 

was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  in  November,  are  in  single  tiers,  and  in  other  places  in  two  or 

1887,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pepper,  Pro-  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and  ordinarily 

vost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  inaccessible,  except  by  ropes  and  ladders.    The 
VOL.  xxnii, — 3  A 
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entrances  to  the  oaves  varj  from  3^  to  4^  feet  FtauuMCS. — On  March  81,  1888,  the  foreign 

in  height,  are  ahout  8  feet  broad,  and  give  ac-  indebtedness  of  the  republic  amounted  to  $92,- 

cess  to  rooms  of  comfortable  size,  furnished  427,000 ;  the  domestic  debt,  at  the  same  date, 

with  windows,  which  were  in  some  cases  con-  amounted  to  $47,000,000;  total,  $189,427,000. 

nected  with  other  smaller  rooms,  also  fur-  The  provinces  have  besides  a  foreign  debt  of 

nished  with  windows.    The  appearance  of  the  $88,219,611,  and  a  domestic  debt  of  $25,000,- 

caves  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  conception  000.     The  income  in  1887  was  $58,185,000, 

of  the  troglodytes  as  savages,  which  has  been  and  the  expenditure,  $50,019,000. 

drawn  from  Hanno^s  account  of  them.    For  The  law  making  the  authorized  note-circu- 

these  abodes  show  signs  of  great  labor,  and  in-  lation  of  banks  a  legal  tender  will  expire  on 

dicate  that  their  builders,  in  making  the  floors  Jan.  9,  1889,  when  it  will  forcibly  have  to  be 

and  ceilings  perfectly  smooth,  and  putting  more  renewed.     On  June  15,  1888,  the  Government 

than  one  window  in  the  same  room  if  it  was  had  in  circulation  $6,000,000  of  fractional  pa- 

a  large  one,  had  ideas  of  care  and  comfort  per  money.     In   1887  the  gold  premium  at 

Eu§ia«    The  Tmb  §i  a  ScytUan  Ktag. — Inter-  Huenos  Ayres  averaged  85^  per  cent.,  as  com- 

esting  and  important  discoveries  have   been  pared  with  88}  in  1886,  and  37  in  1885.   Early 

made  in  the  exploration  by  the  Russian  Im-  in  May,  1888,  the  Government  held  $77,000,- 

perial    Arcbsaological    Commission    of     the  000  gold  coin,  ready  to  moderate  the  premium, 

mounds  of  that  district  of  the  western  Oauca-  A  bridle  has  been  put  on  wild  stock  specula- 

sus  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Euban.  tion  by  limiting  the  delivery  of  stocks  on  time 

One  of  the  most  important  of  them — the  Great  sales  to  thirty  days.     Since  1880  the  Argen- 

Kurgan  near  Krymskaia — consists  of  three  tine  Government,   provinces,   railroads,   eto., 

chambers,  extending  through  a  length  of  67  have  contracted  loans  to  the  amount  of  $805,- 

feet.    The  walls  are  of  massive,  well-hewed  810,000 ;  out  of  this  amount  only  $43,080,000 

slabs  of  stone,  stuccoed  and  frescoed,  and  the  went  toward  canceling  matured  bonds.    Sev- 

floor,  of  Stone  slabs,  is  laid  in  cement.    The  eral  new  loans  were  negotiated  in  Europe  during^ 

first  of  these  chambers  contained  numerous  1888;  one  for  £7,000,000  for  the  conversion 

archffiologioal  relics  of  earthenware,  silver,  en-  of  outstanding  Government  bonds  from  6  per 

graved  beads,  remains  of  an  iron  wheel  and  of  cent,  interest  to  4^  per  cent. ;  £2,000,000  in 

two  horses,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  young  woman  behalf  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres:  £2,000,- 

of  high  rank,  with  a  triangular  golden  plate  000,  city  of  Rosario ;  £2,000,000,  province  of 

bearing  figures  in  relief,  which  formed  part  of  G6rdoba ;  £1,000,000,  province  of  Santa  F6  ; 

her  tiara,  and  other  personal  ornaments  of  gold.  £600,000,  province  of  Tucuman ;  province  of 

The  second  room  contained  a  few  relics.    In  the  Mendoza,  £1,000,000;  province  of  San  Juan, 

third,  or  principal  room,  was  a  skeleton,  which  £1,000,000 ;  province  of  Entre-Rios,  £1,200,- 

is  presumed  to  be  of  a  Scythian  king,  having  000 ;  and,  province  of  Oorrientes,  £1,000,000  ; 

around  its  neck  a  thick  golden  unclosed  hoop,  together,  £21,200,000.    The  bank  of  the  prov- 

bearing  figures  at  the  ends ;   near  it  a  golden  ince  of  Buenos  Ayres  also  floated  a  $20,000,000 

plate,  which  was  probably  part  of  head-dress,  loan  in  Germany.     During  1887  the  national 

and  around  it  silver  drinking-horns  and  drink-  bank  increased  its  capital  by  $12,000,000,  and 

ing-cups,  a  silver  quiver  overlaid  with  gold  the  following  banks  were  founded :  The  Ger- 

and  adorned  with  ngures,  copper  arrows,  and  man  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  Bank,  capital  on  shares, 

iron  spear- points.    Remains  of  rotten  boards  $2,000,000 ;  the  French  Bank,  $2,000,000 ;  the 

and  nails  indicated  that  both  bodies  had  been  new  Italian  Bank,  $2,000,000 ;  the  Argentine 

inclosed  in  coffins.    The  relics  are  assigned  to  People's  Bank,  $1,000,000;  and  the  Buenos, 

a  date  not  much  later  than  the  Christian  era,  Ayres  People's  Bank,  $8,000,000 ;  the  Banco 

and  are  believed  to  represent  an  age  of  Scythi-  de  G6rdoba  increasing  its  capital  $500,000. 

an  arts  and  customs  of  which  little  has  hitherto  On  June  15,  1888,  the  total  note  circulation 

been  known.  of  banks  was  $87,925,000.    On  June  15,  1887, 

ARGEIHrniVE  EEPUBLIC,  an  independent   re-  it  was  $79,000,000.    The  banking  and  currency 

public  of  South  America.    (For  details  of  area,  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  in  an 

population,  eto.,  see  "  Annual  Oydopadia"  for  extremely  unsettled  condition  for  sevoral  years. 

1883.)  A  resolute  attempt  to  put  them  upon  a  better 

Govenuient — The  President  is  Dr.  Juarez  basis  was  made  in  the  law  of  Nov.  8,  1887, 
Celman,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  which  made  banking  practically  free,  and  pro- 
Oct.  12,  1892 ;  the  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Oar-  vided  a  national  currency  guaranteed  by  na- 
los  Pellegrini.  The  Oabinet  was  composed  of  tional  bonds  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest  in 
the  following  ministers:  Interior,  Dr.  Eduardo  gold.  These  bonds  are  delivered  to  any  bank- 
Wilde  ;  Foreign  Affairs,  N.  Q.  Oosta ;  Finance,  ing  institution  that  submits  to  the  required 
Dr.  W.  Pacheco ;  Justice,  Dr.  F.  Posse ;  War  Government  inspection,  for  86  per  cent,  of 
and  Navy,  Gen.  £.  Racedo.  The  Argentine  their  par  value,  and  may  be  deposited  as  secu- 
Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Vicente  G.  rity  for  an  issue  of  bills  up  to  the  face  value  of 
Quesada,  and  the  Consul  at  New  York,  Seftor  the  bonds. 

Adolfo  G.  Oalvo.    The  American  Minister  at  Amj  and  Navyt — The  army  of  tlie  republic 

Buenos  Ayres  is  Bay  less  W.  Hanna,  and  the  exclusive  of  the  National  Guard,  according  to 

Oonfiul,  Edward  L.  Baker.  official  returns  of  June,  1887,  was  6,256  strong^ 
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comprising  2,945  infantry,  2,671  cavalrj,  and 
740  artillery.  The  National  Gnard  was  400,- 
000  strong. 

The  navy  consists  of  88  vessels,  mounting  78 
guns,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  16,612,  with  18,055 
indicated  horse-power,  and  manned  by  1,966 
sailors.  There  are  three  iron-clads,  four  cruis- 
ers, four  gun-boats,  seven  torpedo-boats,  four 
steam  transports,  and  sixteen  smaller  steam 
and  sailing  craft. 

BaJlrsads. — The  lines  in  operation  in  the 
summer  of  1887  were  as  follow : 

Laagth  la 
kOeiiwtiM. 

GoTerDm«nt  ttnes 1,874 

Lines  belonging  to  the  proTlnoe  of  Buenos  Ayres 989 

lines  belonging  to  the  province  of  Santa  P6 S98 

Lines  belonging  to  the  province  of  Entre-Bioe 286 

Private  lines 8,701 


Total 


8,648 


There  were  in  course  of  construction  1,651 
kilometres,  to  which  will  be  added  7,925 
kilometres  of  new  lines,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£58,500,000,  on  which  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  guarantee  5  per  cent,  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Formosa-Tarija  line, 
on  whose  cost  only  4^  per  cent,  is  to  be  guaran- 
teed. The  Argentine  railroad  system  for- 
warded in  1887  7,657,406  passengers,  and 
8,705,876  tons  of  merchandise.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $28,805,722,  and  the  running 
expenses  $18,177,772  leaving  net  earnings  to 
the  amount  of  $10,627,950.  During  1886  and 
1887,  concessions  were  granted  for  the  building 
of  17  lines  of  railway;  in  1888  there  were  84 
applications  for  concessions  to  construct  new 
lines. 

In  1888,  200  kilometres  of  tramway,  ont  of 
a  total  of  600  kilometres  to  be  constmoted  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  were 
in  working  order. 

Taiegraphs. — The  lines  in  operation  in  1887 
were  owned  and  operated  as  follows : 


LINES. 

LSNQTH  ITf  KILO- 
MRmiB. 

oao«. 

EmpIoj4i. 

MU«. 

Win. 
8Q.M8 

Cabl«. 

State  lines 

18.017 

78 
63 

407 
261 

1,805 
852 

Private  Hnes 

M64  is^isd 

Total 

28,181  42,908 

141 

668 

1,667 

There  were  added  to  the  Argentine  telegraph 
system  in  1887,  8,400  kilometres  of  line,  and 
4,000  kilometres  were  repaired.  There  were 
in  course  of  construction  850  kilometres  of 
state  lines.  The  number  of  private  telegrams 
sent  was  651,280;  Government  messages 
85,049.  The  receipts  rose  from  $271,441  to 
$887,497 ;  the  expenses  amounted  to  $515,425. 

PMtal  Serrlee. — The  number  of  post-offices 
in  1887  was  672,  The  number  of  letters 
handled  in  1886  was  24,862,842,  of  which 
1,188,861  were  Government  dispatches,  and 
8,494,564  foreign  letters;  newspapers,  19,993,- 
472,  of  which  2,185,824  were  foreign. 

IVew  Steaaer  liaest — A  contract  was  made  in 
January,   between    the   Government  of   the 


Argentine  Republic  and  Robert  P.  Houston,  of 
England,  by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  con- 
struct ten  steamers,  of  at  least  4,000  tons  bur- 
den and  a  speed  of  16  knots  an  hour,  to  ply 
between  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  ports 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  four  steam- 
launches  for  emigrant  service  in  Europe. 
Also  four  steamers  to  ply  between  the  United 
States  and  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  principal  conditions  of  the  agreement  are 
the  following :  The  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  guarantees  a  loan  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  £1,250,000  for  the  European 
service,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £860,000 
for  the  United  States  line.  The  contractor  for 
the  European  service  agrees  that  these  steam- 
ers shall  always  fly  the  flag  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  the  option  to  buy  them  at 
a  sum  not  greater  than  their  original  cost 
Exceptionally  good  accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  for  emigrants. 

In  case  the  revenues  of  the  contracting  com- 
pany exceed  five  per  cent.,  it  will  refund  to  the 
Government  from  this  excess  the  sums  it  has 
received  as  guarantees,  and  in  case  the  reve- 
nues reach  ten  per  cent.,  the  excess  is  to  be 
divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
company.  The  guarantee  terminates  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  years.  It  is  stipulated  that  in 
going  from  Europe  the  steamers  must  not  call 
at  any  port  except  Montevideo  and  places 
where  it  is  customary  to  take  coal ;  but  on  the 
retnm  trip  they  may  call  at  any  port.  One  of 
the  steamers  must  arrive  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  least  once  a  week.  Passenger  and 
freight  rates  are  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  company.  The 
company  also  agrees  to  furnish  eacn  steamer 
with  a  refrigerator  capable  of  holding  at  least 
8,000  dressed  sheep  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  beef.  The  service  is  to  begin  in  February, 
1889,  and  by  the  following  November  all  the 
steamers  must  be  running. 

The  United  States  service  will  be  performed 
under  similar  conditions,  except  that  no  re- 
frigerators are  to  be  placed  on  these  vessels. 

CMUwrce. — In  1886  there  entered  Argentine 
ports  4,727  sailing-vessels,  witli  a  joint  tonrage 
of  764,288  tons,  and  6,288  steamers  registering 
2,751,052  tons.  In  1887  the  increase  in  the 
arrivals  was  4,000  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  1,000,000. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  six  years  has  been : 


YKASS. 


1882 

18S8 

1884 

1885, 

18S6. 

18S7, 


Importa. 


$61,246,000 
80,485,000 
94,056.000 
92,221,000 
97,658,000 

116,292,000 


Ezporto. 

$60,880,000 
60,207,000 
68.029,000 
88.879,000 
69,584,000 
88,827,000 


The  revenue  collected  from  customs  was 
$44,114,000  in  1887,  an  increase  of  thirty  per 
cent,  over  1886. 
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The  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  distribnted 
in  1886  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars) : 


OOUNTRIKS. 

England 

IVaooe * 

Belgiam 

€tormany 

IUI7 

Spun 

HollMd 

United  SUUft 

BrazU 

nnigaay 

ChiU 

"FanguBj 

WMt  Indies 

Other  ooantriea 

Total 


10,0T1 

28,848 

10,984 

e,»51 

8,476 

1,166 

•  •  •  • 

8,580 
1,948 
8,767 
8,819 
419 
1,184 
8,748 


69,884 


The  Argentine  Repablic  is  rapidly  advancing 
toward  the  position  of  an  important  grain- 
exporting  country.  Immense  tracts  of  pasture 
are  being  converted  into  farmland.  A  few 
jears  ago  not  sufficient  wheat  was  raised  to 
supply  the  home  market.  The  number  of 
reapers  imported  into  the  country  last  year 
was  1,429.  The  chief  exports  of  Argentine 
products  in  1887  were :  Indian  corn,  861,000 
tons;  wheat,  288,000  tons;  linseed,  81,000 
tons;  jerked  beef,  19,800  tons;  wool,  240,- 
000,000  pounds  (against  290,000,000  in  1886) ; 
sheepskins,  67,000,000  pounds ;  cattle,  110,000 
head. 

The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


YEABS. 


Import  fakto  th« 
UnUcdStalM. 


1885 
1886 
1887 


84,n&,616» 
4,854,880 
4,977,018 


Domattie  axporli  lo  tiM 

AxfmObf  RapnbUo. 

$8,984,190 
5,020,885 
5,911,027 


Beginning  with  the  year  1888,  the  export 
duty  on  wool  and  all  products  emanating  from 
stock-raising  has  been  abolished.  An  octroi, 
or  consumption-tax,  is  charged  on  all  goods 
leaving  the  bonded  warehouses  for  local  con- 
sumption, but  from  this  tax  several  articles  are 
exempted,  paying  from  2  to  60  per  cent,  import 
duty.  The  free  list  remained  the  same  as  in  1887. 

A  French  syndicate  has  conceived  the  plan 
of  organizing  a  service  of  towing,  by  means  of 
tug- boats,  vessels  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the 
toll  to  be  twenty  cents  a  ton.  Ohili  would 
have  to  give  its  consent,  and  has  been  applied 
to. 

EdncttlOB. — There  are  8,000  schools  and  edu- 
cational establishments  in  the  republic,  attend- 
ed by  230,000  pupils. 

Imlfratloiit  —  The  number  of  immigrants 
landed  in  1887  was  120,842,  in  574  steamers, 
as  compared  with  93,116  in  1886.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1888  there  arrived  63,503 
immigrants.  During  the  six  years,  from  1882 
to  1887,  both  inclusive,  615,220  inunigrants 
landed. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  the  Government 


sent  to  Europe  the  General  Oommissioner  of 
Immigration,  Don  Samuel  Navarro,  to  make 
arrangements  for  advancing  passage-money  to 
desirable  individuals  from  the  north  of  Europe 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  republic,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  November,  1887,  to  be 
repaid  in  three  equal  yearly  installments ;  the 
first,  one  year  after  arrival. 

CMeBlzatlM* — A  colonization  society  has  been 
formed  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  for  the  settle- 
ment and  exploitation  of  40,000  hectares  of 
land  granted  by  the  Argentine  Government  for 
the  purpose  to  Florimond  van  Yarenbergh, 
the  capital  being  fixed  at  2,600,000  francs,  and 
the  charter  of  the  company  extending  over 
twenty  years.  The  site  is  on  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  peninsula  of  Valdez,  and  the  colony  is  to 
be  called  "New  Handers."  The  eoneemon^ 
naire  has  bound  himself  to  introduce  there  125 
Belgian  families  of  farmers.  Another  coloni- 
zation company  was  formed  at  Oorrientes,  "  La 
Oolonizadora  de  Gorrientes,"  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  Government  has  made  the  following 
land  grants  during  seven  consecutive  years: 
In  1881,  40,000  hectares;  in  1882,  20,000;  in 
1888,  120,000;  in  1884,  40,000;  in  1885,  182,- 
000;  in  1886,  907,000 ;  and  in  1887,  4,369,000, 
together,  5,678,000  hectares.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  1888  the  total  land  sales 
amounted  to  2,762,818  hectares,  sold  for  $28,- 
861,496. 

Exploring  Ezpedltl6U.— The  Geographical  In- 
stitute of  Buenos  Ay  res,  under  Government  aid, 
has  undertaken  to  explore  southern  Patagonia. 
Don  Angustin  del  Oastillo,  captain  of  a  frig- 
ate, who  explored  that  part  of  the  country  be- 
fore, was  to  command  the  expedition,  which 
sailed  for  the  Gallegos  islands,  and  was  to  pene- 
trate, if  possible,  beyond  Lago  Argentine  to 
Lagos  Yiedna  and  San  Martin,  returning  by 
the  Rio  Negro ;  also  to  determine  the  precise 
boundaries  between  the  republic  and  Chili. 

Another  expedition,  having  for  its  object 
the  exploration  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cordillera  from  Mendoza  to  the  Rio  Negro,  left 
on  Dec.  1,  1888,  undertaken  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Kurtz,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  C6rdoba,  and  Dr.  William  Bodenbender,  of 
the  Palceontological  Museum  of  that  city.  The 
expense  is  defrayed  by  the  Geographical  Insti- 
tute of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  C6rdoba  jointly. 

Penaaieit  ExhlUtieii.— The  President  has  is- 
sued a  decree  creating  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  Argentine  products  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cattte. — The  slaughterings  at  the  saladerag 
for  exportation  of  salted  hides  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  as  follows : 


PLACES. 


Baonofl  Ayres.... 

Montflvldeo 

On  the  riven  ... 
Bio  Oraode 


Total 


1887. 


61,()0f> 
180,000 
581,000 


1886. 


1885. 


182,000  240,500 
814,000:  256,600 
744,000    756,000 


420,000,    841,000    885,000 


1,242,000|  1.581, 000  1,648.000 
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The  slanghteriiig  operations  for  the  season  of  1,200  sqnare  miles.    Mount  Adam,  the  highest 

1888  were  768,900  head  of  cattle  in  the  Argen-  ground  in  the  colony,  rises  2.816  feet  ahove 

tine  Republic,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  462,-  the  sea.    The  Falkland  Islanas  were  disco v- 

260  in  Uragoaj,  and  896,000  in  Rio  Grande,  ered  by  Davis  in  1692,  and  visited  by  Hawkins 

constituting  a  total  of  1,622,160  head.  in  1694.     In  1768  they  were  taken  possession 

Barker  taprovMieiitB. — The  Argentine  Oon-  of  by  France ;  subsequently  they  were  held  by 

gress  approved  Engineer  Manero's  plans,  and  the  Spaniards  until  1771,  when  they  were  for 

voted  $10,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  a  time  abandoned,  and  the  sovereignty  of  them 

port,  the  work  on  which  is  begun,  and  will  was  given  up  to  Great  Britain.    In  1888  they 

consist  first,  of  a  canal  828  feet  wide  and  21  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  Gov- 

feet  deep  below  low-water  level,  prolonging  ernment  for  the  protection  of  the  whale-fish- 

the  Balisas  river  for  the  entrance  of  large  ery.     In  1884  the  population  was  1,640.    The 

ships;  a  basin  of  the  same  depth  will  be  con-  revenue  in  1886  was  £10,488,  and  the  expendi- 

structed  for  vessels  remaining  but  a  short  time,  ture  £7,698 ;   the  imports  in  the  same  year 

and  four  other  docks  or  basins  also  of  the  amounted    to  £48,814,   and    the  exports  to 

same  depth,  whose  wharves  will  have  a  total  £97,846. 

length  of  26i  feet ;  finally,  a  maritime  basin  of       IRIZONA.     Territorial  GovcruMiit.— The  fol- 

equal  depth,  and  4,692  feet  long  will  be  made,  lowing  were  the  Territorial  oflBcers  during  the 

All  the  masonry  will  be  of  asphaltum  blocks  year:  Governor,  C.Meyer  Zulick;  Secretary, 

and  brick.    Separate  storehouses  will  be  built  James  A.  Bayard  ;  Treasurer,  0.  B.  Foster ; 

for  imported  goods  and  goods  to  be  exported.  Auditor,  John  J.  Hawkins;  Attorney- General, 

which  will  occupy  a  total  area  of  8,280  feet  by  Briggs  Goodrich,  who  died  in  June,  and  was 

164  feet,  and  have  a  capacity  of  10,968,900  cu-  succeeded  by  John  A.  Rush,  by  appointment 

bic  feet.    All  the  wharves  will  be  provided  of  the  Governor;    Superintendent  of  Public 

with  loading  and  unloading  appliances.  Instruction,  Charles  M.  Strauss ;  Commissioner 

Waterworks. — On  June  28,  1888,  the  Govern-  of  Immigration,  Cameron  H.  King,  succeeded 

ment  accepted    the   propositions  of   Messrs.  by  Thomas  E.  Farrish ;  Chief-Justice  of  the 

Samuel  B.  Hale  &  Co.,  to  complete  the  water-  Supreme  Court,  James  H.  Wright ;  Associate 

works  of  the  city,  which  will  involve  an  out-  Justices,  William  W.  Porter  and  William  H. 

lay  of  $21,000,000.    The  toll  per  house  per  Barnes, 
month  is  to  be  $6.  ilaaico.— The  debt  of  the  Territory  is  now 

Yltlciltire. — The  area   under   culture    with  somewhat  over  $600,000.    Of  this  sum,  $860,- 

vines  in  1887,  was  about  2,700  hectares  of  2^  000  had  been  funded  into  bonds  by  the  Legis- 

acres;  and  the  wine-production  amounted  to  latures  previous  to  1887,  and  the  Legislature 

about    6,000,000    gallons,  worth    $1,600,000.  of  that  year  provided  for  the  funding  of  $200,- 

The  vine-growing  is  chiefly  in  the  province  of  000  additional  by  the  issue  of  bonds  to  that 

San  Juan,  which  produces  grapes  enough  to  amount.    These  bonds  were  sold  at  par  in  the 

make  260,000  hectolitres  of  wine.    One  wine-  following  November  to  the  Bank  of  Arizona, 

making  establishment — ^that  of  Marenoo  and  The  same  Legislature  raised  the  interest  on  Ter- 

Ceresoto— exports  26,000  hectolitres  annually,  ritorial  warrants  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 

its  cellars,  factories,  etc.,  covering  a  space  of  and  increased  the  poll-tax  from  $2.00  to  $2.60. 

80,000  square  yards,  and  occupying,  during  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  in  1887 

vintage-time,  between  860  and  600  operatives,  was  $26,818,600.    For  1888  there  has  been  a 

There  are  several  similar  concerns  in  the  prov-  gain  of  $1,000,000  in  Maricopa  County,  and 

ince,  which    exports   80,000    hectolitres  per  $600,000  in  Yavapai  County  alone, 
annum.    The  vines  cultivated  are  Monas,  Mol-       Eihicatloo* — ^The  school  system  is  not  yet  ef- 

lat,  and  Uva  de  Yifia ;  Bordeaux  vines  have  feotive  in  drawing  a  proper  proportion  of  the 

also  been  procured  from  Chili,  the  wine  there-  youth  of  the  Territory  into  the  public  schools, 

from  resembling  Burgundy  more  than  Bor-  The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  soho- 

deaux.  lastic  year  ending  in  1886  was  but  8,226,  al- 

Quumtlnei — In  August,  1888,  the  governments  though  there  were  10,219  children  of  school 

of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Bra-  age  in  the  Territory.    That  is,  only  81  chil- 

zil   concluded    a  convention  regulating  uni-  dren  ont  of  every  100  attended  school  during 

forraly  among  them  the  rules  that  henceforth  that  year,  although  the  total  expenditures  for 

are  to  be  observed  respecting  quarantine  as  be-  public  schools  amounted  to  $188,164.88.    For 

tween  them  and  as  regards  other  nations,  to-  the  year  ending  in  1886  the  showing  is  but 

gether  with  the  sanitary  inspection  service.  little  better,  as  the  Territory  disbursed  $186,- 

The  lUkfawd  IslaadSi — The  Argentine  Repub-  080  with  the  result  of  securing  an  average  at- 

lio  has  renewed  its  claim  to  the  Falkland  Isl-  tendance  of  86  out  of  each  100  children.    The 

ands,  now  held  by  Great  Britain.    These  isl-  reports  for  1887-^88  indicate   improvement, 

ands  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  but  there  is  stiU  an  evident  need  of  a  compul- 

61°  and  63**  south  latitude,  and  between  67**  and  sory  school  law. 

62''  west  longitude.    They  consist  of  the  East       Laid  dalau.    On  this  subject,  the  Governor 

Falkland,  area  8,000  square  miles;  the  West  says,  in  his  annual  report :  ** Surveyor-General 

Falkland,  2,800  square  miles;  and  about  one  Hise,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Land  Depart- 

hundred  small  islands  with  an  area  of  nearly  ment,  says  there  are  Spanish  and  Mexican  pri- 
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▼ate  land  claims  pending  in  his  office  ooyering 
5,195,848  acres.  The  early  settlement  of  these 
grants  is  in  every  way  desirable,  in  order  that 
snoh  claims,  if  any  there  be,  as  are  jnst  may  be 
confirmed,  and  such  as  are  fraudulent  may  be 
rejected,  and  the  honest  settler  who  in  good 
faith  located  upon  and  paid  the  Goyemment 
for  his  land  may  peacenilly  enjoy  the  same. 
The  proposition  before  Congress  to  transfer 
these  claims  to  a  special  court  created  for  this 
purpose,  if  passed,  or  any  transfer  of  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  to  the  judicial  arm  of  the 
Government,  can  not  fail  to  work  incalculable 
hardship  to  our  settlers,  and  consequent  dam- 
age to  the  Territory." 

Irrigitloa.— It  is  claimed  that  in  the  past  few 
years  over  $2,500,000  have  been  expended  in 
Arizona  in  the  construction  of  irrigating-canals, 
and  that  in  the  next  year  at  least  $1,500,000 
more  will  be  expended.  Great  activity  and 
enterprise  is  being  shown  throughout  the  en- 
tire southern  portion  of  the  Territory  in  locat- 
ing water-rignts,  taking  out  canals,  and  re- 
claiming desert  lands.  The  most  extensive  and 
successful  irrigating  canals  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Salt  River  valley,  where  canals  over  200 
miles  in  length  and  reclaiming  about  225,000 
acres  are  now  in  operation,  and  nearly  100 
miles  more  are  in  process  of  construction.  In 
Pinal  County,  along  Gila  river,  canals  de- 
signed to  reclaim  over  200,000  acres  are  being 
constructed.  In  the  counties  of  Pima,  Cochise, 
Graham,  and  Yuma,  the  reclamation  of  land  is 
not  so  extensive,  but  beginnings  have  been 
made.  On  the  Little  Colorado  and  its  tribu- 
taries, in  the  county  of  Apache,  about  20,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  while  in  the  Verde 
valley,  Yavapai  County,  about  2,500  acres 
have  been  restored. 

Sttck-Saislig. — The  following  is  the  number 
of  cattle  and  their  assessed  value  for  1888,  in 
the  various  counties,  as  returned  to  the  Terri- 
torial auditor . 


COUNTIES. 


Apache  . 
Oochlse . . 

Olla  

Oraham  .. 
Mohave  . 

Ploal 

Tavapal . , 
Yoma  . . . 
Maricopa 

Total 


NninlMr. 


<»,472 
78.294 
19,974 
4^541 
20,752 
81,460 
141,174 
8,840 
12,098 


VlllM. 


$666,661  87 
78^,940  00 
201,196  00 
465,410  00 
264,212  00 
814,814  00 

1,694,088  00 

86,411  00 

168,898  00 


418,716   $6,582,616  87 


To  this  total  should  be  added  Pima  County, 
with  94,785  cattle,  valued  at  $1,012,290. 

IDniBg. — The  product  of  gold  and  silver  for 
Arizona  in  1887  is  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo, 
&  Co.  at  $5,771,555,  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  previous  year.  In  November,  1887,  a 
vein  of  gold  of  exceptional  richness  was  dis- 
covered by  two  miners  in  Yavapai  County,  on 
Hassayampa  river,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Prescott  Over  $10,000  were  taken  from  this 
mine  in  a  few  weeks,  and  an  organization  of 


oapitaUsts  was  soon  made  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  called  the  Howard  mine. 

SaflTMids.— For  1888  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  assessed  in  the  Territory  was 
1,058-41,  valued  at  $7,817,980.57,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  total  assessment  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  new  lines  haye  been  con- 
structed during  the  year.  The  Territory 
needs  a  greater  number  of  north-and-south 
lines  meeting  the  two  great  trunk  lines  passing 
through  the  Territory  east  and  west.  The 
following  shows  the  details  of  the  assessment 
for  the  year:  Atlantic  and  Pacific^  898*41 
miles,  assessed  at  $7,282.08  per  mile;  total 
valuation,  $2,862,186.  Arizona  Mineral  Belt, 
80  miles,  at  $5,706.88  per  mile;  total,  $171,- 
190.  Arizona  Narrow-Gkiuge,  10  miles,  at 
$5,200  per  mile ;  total,  $52,000.  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  41  miles,  at  $4,502.22  per  mile ; 
total,  $184,591.18.  Maricopa  and  Phcsnix, 
84*45  miles,  at  $7,000  per  mile;  total,  $854,650. 
Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  78*8  miles,  at 
$5,151.62  per  mile;  total,  $877,618.75.  South- 
ern Pacific,  888  miles,  at  $7,500  per  mile;  total, 
$2,872,500. 

FtUtlcaL — ^The  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  at  Tucson  on  September  5,  and 
renominated  as  delegate  to  Congress,  Marcus  A. 
Smith.  Candidates  for  the  Territorial  Assem- 
bly were  also  nominated.  The  convention 
took  an  unusual  position  in  refusing,  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  84,  to  pass  a  resolution  approving 
the  national  and  the  Territorial  administra- 
tion. Two  weeks  later  the  Republican  Ter- 
ritorial Convention  met  at  the  same  place,  and 
nominated  Thomas  F.  Wilson  for  Delegate, 
together  with  a  ticket  for  the  Legislature. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  accepting  the  na- 
tional platform,  condeinning  the  Democratic 
administration  in  the  nation  and  Territory, 
and  embracing  also  the  following : 

We  coDdemn  the  pernicious  practice  of  the  present 
Administration  in  appointing  men  who  are  not  only 
non-residents,  but  who  are  total  straoflerB  to  the 
great  natural,  mineral.^  agricultural,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Territories,  as  well  as  the  important 
function  and  duties  of  the  high  offices  whereof  they 
are  incumbent ;  and  in  this  connection  we  respect- 
fully invite  attention  to  the  cuatom  at  the  present  ob- 
served (we  believe  heretofore  unheard  of  in  America) 
of  creating  a  horde  of  spies,  ferrets,  and  blackmailing 
emissaries  called  "  special  agents,''  who,  under  cover 
of  law  and  the  ]>ay  and  support  of  the  Government, 
make  it  their  business  to  obstruct  and  retard  the  hon- 
est settler  and  miner  from  developing  our  ^at  re- 
sources and  filling  this  Territory  with  thnfty  and 
happy  homes.  This  system  now  in  vogue  in  Arizona 
is  equalled  in  iniqui^,  if  at  all.  only  by  the  Britbh 
plan  of  ^pionage  m  Ireland. 

We  demand  tlie  removal  of  the  Apache  Indians 
from  the  Territory. 

^  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient money  to  oonBtruct  reservoirs  lor  water-storage 
in  this  Territory  and  for  the  development  of  artesian 
water,  the  benefits  of  which  would  enhance  all  values 
and  bring  to  the  treasury  fourfold  return. 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  successful  by  about  the  usual  ma- 
jority, and  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  were  elected. 
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ARKAMSASi    Stale  GOTmHOit — ^Tfae  following  year  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  at  Goal  Hill 

were  the  btate  ofiBcers  daring  the  year :  Gov-  Camp,  in  Johnson  County,  where  a  large  num- 

emor,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat;   Secre-  ber  of  oonvicts  were  employed  in  the  coal- 

tary  of  State,  Elias  B.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  Will-  mines.    An  inspection  made  in  March  by  the 

iam  £.  Woodruff;  Auditor,  William  R.  Miller;  State  Penitentiary  Commissioners  revealed  tlie 

Attorney  -  General,  Daniel  W.  Jones ;    State  fact  that  the  convicts  had  been  worked  beyond 

Land  Commissioner,  Pan]  M.  Cobbs ;  Superin-  the  prescribed  number  of  hours,  had  not  been 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  Tbomp-  sufficiently  fed  or  clothed  or  lodged,  had  been 

son;    Chief  -  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  worked  when  physically  unable,  and  had  been 

Sterling  R.  CockriU ;  Associate  Justices,  WiU-  in  charge  of  brutal  keepers,  whose  punish- 

iam  W.  Smith  and  Burrill  B.  Battle.  ments  had  caused  death  to  some  and  severe 

niniig  EKcltenent — The  State  Geologist,  in  a  torture  to  many  others.    The  convicts  at  this 

letter  to  the  Governor,  in  August,  says :  camp  were  ordered  back  by  the  Governor  to 

There  has  lon^  been  a  popular  belief  that  ^Id  the  State  Penitentiary,  the  warden  of  which 

and  silver  existed  in  paying  quantities  in  the  State  of  was  summarily  removed  for  negligence  or  crim- 

Arkansas.    During  the  last  tew  years,  notably  since  jngi  conduct  in  permitting  such  abuses.     The 

1886,  a  peat  many  people  have  become  excitea  upon  immediate  overseer  of  th7camp  escaped  pun- 

the  subject  of  the  occurrence  of  the  precious  metals  ^^""^^*^*^  vtcxto^*  wi  ^u«7  v^nui^  ^d^o^v^a  yi*u 

about  Hot  Springs,  and  through  the  country  went  of  ishment  by  fleemg  the  btate. 

there.    This  excitement  culminated  in  1887-'88.    In  PMtlctl*— The  first  political  convention   of 

some  portions  pt  the  State  it  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  year  met  at  Little  Rock  on  April  80,  being 

ajmort  every  man  abandoned  his  usual  occupation  to  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Labor 

stake  oflr  claims  and  turn  miner.    Every  unfamiliar .^      t,,  . ^ *r.^^  «^.«:,.«*«;i  4.i»^  a>ii«„ 

rock  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  ore  or  an  "indication  "  Pa^y.     This  convention  nominated  the  follow- 

of  something,  and  these  delusions  have  been  kept  mg  ticket:  Governor,  C.  M.  Norwood;  Secre- 

alive  by  assayers,  some  of  whom  were,  nerhaps,  sin-  tary  of  State,   G.  W.  Ternr ;  Auditor,  A.  W. 

cere,  but  some  of  them  certainly  fraudulent.    These  Bird ;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Duval ;  Chief- 

f  5°?i.TS?"  *'!?  ^^  "^"P  r  1'*''®  5T  ^  ^''°**""  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  O.  D.  Scott ; 

ful  that  they  mduced  capitalists  and  business  men,  ^"""•^^  y-    ""''      «'v»  tV«      t     x       /•         t>     t> 

both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  and  especially  tiie  visit-  Supenntendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  B.  i*. 
ors  to  the  Hot  Springs,  to  believe  in  the  value  of  the  Baker;  State  Land  Commissioner,  R.  H.  More- 
region  for  mining  purposes  to  such  an  extent  that  head.  No  nomination  was  made  for  the  office 
during  the  la8t  two  and  a  half  years  companies  have  ^f  g^ate  Treasurer.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Arkansas  with  a  *  ii  ^ 
total  capital  stock  of  more  than  $111,000,000  for  the  **  loiiow  . 

purpose  of  working  the  supposed   gold  and  silver  We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  secure  the  reforms 

mines  and  ores  of  the  State.  demanded  by  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  National 

After  a  careful  assay  of  ores  from  all  the  so-  F«J™«™'  Alfiance,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

^^11^^  ««:.,«-   ♦!»«  «.«^i^«:..4.  #»;i<.  4^^  a^A   «,^-«  We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  utmost  to  enforce: 

called  mines,  the  geologist  fails  to  find  more  j   -AxaSon  of  all  lands  held  for  speculative  pur- 

than  two  silver  deposits  that  could  by  any  pos-  poses  at  their  full  value. 

sibility  be  successfully  worked.    Of  the  alleged  2.  A  strict  execution  of  the  election  laws  and  such 

gold-mines  he  says:  "  It  is  very  doubtful  wheth-  legislation  as  will  secure  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 

er  a  single  one  of  them  has  ever  legitimately  re-  <»;°*^^^  consolidation  of  the  elections.  State  and  na- 

turned  a  single  ounce  of  gold.  .  .  •  The  future  tional. 

of  Arkansas,  as  a  mining  State,  must  depend  4.  A  change  in  the  convict  system,  tlie  abolition 

upon  her  coal,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  of  the  contract  system,  and  the  working  of  the  oon- 

poi^sibly  zinc,  lead,  and  graphite.     In  these,  ^cts  within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Little 

and  in  oil-stone,  marble,  chdk,  marl,  and  build-  ^  '^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^  reduction  of  days  for  road- 

ing-stone  she   is  rich.     The    geology  of  the  working. 

State  is  n6t  favorable  for  the  production  or  6.  A  public-school  system  that  will  educate  all  the 

mining  of  the  precious  metals."  people,  and  we  favor  national  aid  to  education. 

I«mlgnitlwi.-^The  natural  resources  of  Ar-  fj'^^""  regulating  mming  and  proper  ventilation 

kansas  have  long  failed  of  development,  from  g   La^g  subjecting  trusts,  raiU-oada,  and  other  ooi^ 

lack  of  population,  but  the  necessity  of  attract-  porations  to  State  control. 

ing  immigrants  to  the  State  has  not  until  re-  "  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  labor  and  agri- 

cently  been  recognized.    Early  this  year,  a  call  cultural  bureau." 

was  issued  by  the  Governor  for  a  State  Con-  This  ticket  relied  for  its  support  primarily 

vention  to  consider  means  of  attracting  set-  upon  the  labor  organizations,  especiaJly  those 

tiers.    This  convention  met  at  Little  Rock,  on  of    the  farmers,    of  which  the   Agricultural 

January  81,  and  provided  for  a  bureau  of  immi-  Wheel  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  State, 

gration,  to  be  maintained  by  subscriptions  se-  It  was  greatly  strengthened,  however,  by  the 

cured  by  a  canvass  of  each  county.     It  also  decision  of  the  Republicans  to  support  it.    A 

recommended  to  the  next  General  Assembly  convention  of  Republicans,  held  in  May,  elect- 

the  establishment  of  a  State  board  of  immigra-  ed  delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Oon- 

tion.    The  necessity  of  such  a  board  was  after-  vention,  bnt  intrusted  the  selection  of  a  State 

ward  discussed  and  urged  by  the  various  po-  ticket  to  the  State  Executive  Committee,  which 

litical  parties,  in  convention  and  during  the  announced  the  adoption  of  the  Union  Labor 

political  canvass.  ticket  early  in  July. 

CtNiflctB. — The  evils  of  the  convict  lease  sys-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 

tem  received  a  fresh  illustration  during  the  Littie  Rock  on  May  81.    For  more  than  two 
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^^  • 

months  previous,  aspirants  for  the  guberna-  We  indorse  the  united  efforts  of  Ubenl-miDdedciti- 

torial  nomination  had  been  engaged  in  a  thor-  f^*  ^^  .^be  State,  regardle^  of  political  affilUtjons, 

y     „^„„     »  4.y  ,  flA^i.^    ..tTt  ^«  .«,^«^  ^#  to  oxsanize  and  build  up  a  State  bureau  of  immigrA- 

ongh  canvass  of  the  State,  two  or  more  of  tion,^d  hereby  seconrftheir  invitation,  extendeS  to 

them  generallj  appearing  upon  the  same  plat-  all  earnest,  honest,  and  intelligent  people  everywhere, 

form  in  joint  debate.     The  principal  objection  regardless  of  political  opinion  or  religious  belief,  to 

to  Gov.  hloghes,  who  was  a  can^date  for  re-  make  their  homes  in  ArKansas,  where  a  cordial  wel- 

nomination  rested  npon  the  fact  that  a  third  ^^t^oTSdJ^^aS^^'ll^u'^r^i^U^^Ly'l; 

term  m  that  office  would  be  contrary  to  prece-  equal  area  on  the  globe,  promises  a  generous  reward 

dent  and  would  establish  an  undesirable  prac*  for  industrious  labor. 

tice.     It  was  also  claimed  that  the  abuses  ex-  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the  State  having 

isting  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State  ^.-^?^y  and  certainly  relieved,  we  favor  sucE 

«.^«^,i««  :«  «^»  ,»^«««»^  ♦^  4.kA  r<^.TA.r.^»fo  modifications  of  the  convict  system  of  the  State  as  can 

were  due  m  some  measure  to  the  Governor  s  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^all  assume  the 

neglect  to  examine  their  management  properly,  complete  control  and  responsibility  for  their  main- 

The  other  candidates  before  the  people  were  tenauce :  that  their  labor  may  not  be  brought  into 

John  G.  Fletcher,  J.  P.  Eagle,  W.  M.   Fish-  op«i  »nd  direct  competition  with  the  honest  and  vol- 

back,  and  E.  W.  Rector.    The  first  baUot  in  S5^w*^n^^^^^Sm'«•S^^^^^^ 

. ,    ^            . .         ,         J   xi.  X                   u  ji    u  oasis  tnat  novices  in  crime  may  not  bo  suojectea  to 

the  convention  showed  that  no  one  had  ob-  ^^  baneful  mfluences  of  contact  and  association  with 

tained  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  although  hardened  criminals. 

the  temper  of  the  convention  was  evidently  We  congratulate  the  people  upon  the  growth  of 

opposed  to  a  third  term.    Gov.  Hughes  re-  personid  temperoce  Uirougfiout  the  Stote,  ^^ 

^^i\.^A  1  CO  »^4.«« .   i7i»4^^k^.    1 1 Q .  vJri^^    QfT .  tavor  ot  the  8tnot  enlorcement  of  the  laws  now  m  our 

ceived  122  vot^ ;  Fletcher,   118 ;  Eagle,   97 ;  ^^^^^  restricting  the  aiidt  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 

Fishback,  96 ;  Rector,  25.  A  session  of  four  uors,  believing  that  it  affords  a  striking  example  of 
days  and  126  ballots  were  required  before  a  the  beneficent  effects  of  Uie  principle  of  local  self- 
choice  was  made.     The  nominee,  J.  P.  Eagle,  government. 

received  on  the  final  ballot  248  votes,  against  On  July  4  the  Prohibitionists  of  the  State 

201  votes  for  Gov.  Hughes.    Other  nominees  met  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

of  the  convention  were  as  follow :  Secretary  We  congratulate  the  ftiends  of  prohibition  in  Ar- 

of  State,  B.  B.  Ohism ;  Auditor,  W.  S.  Dunlop;  kansas  on  the  good  they  have  accomplished  in  the 

Treasurer,  William  E.  WoodrufiT;  Chief- Justice  ?>i^V^?>/H  ^^^*^*''.  ^^®5' ?f  \?V^^''f^  V  ^® 

r^f  *k^  a»^.^»«^  n^.,.4^    a4>A.i:J»  t?   n/v/^v^sii .  fact  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  State  to-day  stands 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sterlmg  R.  Oocknll ;  redeemed  from  the  presence  of  the  saloon,  and  nearly 

Attorney-General,  William  JL.  Atkinson;  on-  onehalf  of  our  voters  have  been  educated  up  to  the 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  point  where  they  will,  under  our  local-option  laws, 

Thompson :  State  Land  Commissioner,  Paul  M.  vote  against  license.                    ^  ,  ,.    ,  .  , 

Q^uvg  That  the  friends  of  prohibition  feel  thankful  to  the 

^JJl      ^  a^                           ^\.        ^»       1   A  J    •  psst  Leffislatures  for  the  passage  of  our  local-option 

The  platform  approves  the  national  Admin-  {^^  byand  through  which  so  much  good  has  been 

istration,  the  tariflf  message  of  the  President,  done  to  our  people  and  dama^  to  the  whifiky  traflic ; 

and  the  Mills  Bill,  reiterates  the  doctrine  of  and  they  would  sufgest  that  if  said  laws  were  amend- 

State  rights,  and  continues  as  foUows :  ^i^  «>™«  Pfrticulars  thev  would  be  more  efficient, 

°      ^  and  we  would  request  said  amendments  he  made  by 

We  favor  liberal  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  ^That'^n^SShstoSding  we  aro  now  in  full  accord 

improvement  of  our  waterwavs,  to  the  enB  that  com-  ^^  ^^^  national  Prohibition  party,  and  will  put  elect- 

meroe  may  be  facditated  and  rates  of  transportation  ^m  in  the  field,  yet  we  will  not  nominate  cijididates 

regulated  and  cheapened,  by  bringing  them  into  com-  ^^  ^^^  various  Slate  offices,  but  wiU  do  all  we  can  to 

petition  with  those  artitfaal  avenues  of  traffic  whose  ^^^^e  the  cause  of  temperance  on  the  one  hand  and 

natural  tendencv  ui  toward  monopoly  and  extortioEL  ^reak  down  the  Uquor  tSrafflc  on  the  other,  by  local 

We  point  wiA  pnde  to  the  BUocessfiU  •dmmistau-  ^^^n  and  such  ot£er  means  as  we  may  be  able  in  a 
tion  of  State  affairs  by  the  Democratic  party  and  t^e  ^^^^  ^  ^  command.  ^ 
results  that  prove  its  wiHdom  and  patriotism — to  wit :  AAi.uix»  ai.v«  .. 
The  rate  of  taxation  reduced  from  seven  to  five  mills,  At  the  election  on  September  3,  owing  in  part 
the  marvelous  increase  of  material  wealth  of  the  State,  to  Democratic  dissensions  growing  out  of  the 
which  was  greatlv  enhanced  bv  the  passage  of  laws  heated  contest  for  the  nomination,  the  Demo- 
which  subjected  the  property  of  wealthy  coiporations  ^j^^tic  majority  was  more  than  2,000  fewer 
to  the  payment  of  an  equiUble  proportion  of  the  cost  ^* "••*".  "J"  *  •'  ,,  ,  *""*^  .""»"  ^nW^j,  ^^"2 
oftheir  own  protection,  on  a  basis  oFfidrness  to  them-  than  in  1886.  Eagle  received  99,214  votes, 
selves  and  justice  to  the  people ;  the  liberal  encour-  and  Norwood  84,233 ;  a  Democratic  majority 
agement  and  fostering  care  extended  to  the  cause  of  of  14,981.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
public  education ;  the  founding  and  sustwning  on  a  yotes  of  nine  townships  of  Pulaski  County,  the 
basis  of  broad  liberality  the  various  chantable  msti-  r^^n  Krt/%L'«i  ^^i.  arT^;^iK  «>a«a  of^i^^  *^r.^  4^u^ 
tutions  of  the  State;  and  the  payment  of  so  much  of  PP^-^^^jS  ^Pf  '^^^'^  were  stolen  from  the 
the  just  debt  of  the  Stete  aa  has  already  been  accom-  County  Clerk's  otbce  after  the  election.  The 
plifshed,  with  the  promise  of  its  entire  satisfaction  at  Legislature  chosen  was  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
no  distant  day.                   ,    ,       ,           «  cratic,  the  minority  consisting  in  part  of  Re- 

Wemdorwtheactoonof  theUmsktureof  1887  m  publicans  and  in  part  of  Union  Labor  repre- 

providing  for  a  ffooloffical  8urvey  of  the  StAte,  and  fa-  !L«i.„*«   ^„       **  i.u                 -i     ..•       •u^  ^.,««*:^-. 

vor  the  istablialment  by  the  next  Legislature  of  a  seDtatives.     At  the  same  election  the  question 

bureau  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  mimng,  and  im-  of  calling  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  Consti- 

misration.  tution  was  voted  upon.    Returns  from  all  but 

We  favor  a  system  of  liberal  enactment  for  the  en-  three  counties  gave  41,818  votes  in  favor  of  the 
couragement  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  estebish-  convention,  and  90,780  against  it.     The   No- 
ments,  but  are  opposed  to  anv  exemption  in  their  ^       «"«iv  *,  i«x«  vvr,  i  ^v  a{^iuuou  *"•     -^"^  ^  ^ 
favor  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  which  can  not  be  vember  election  resulted  m  favor  of  the  Demo- 
extended  alike  to  all  tax-payers  and  citizens.  cratic  national  ticket. 
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,  Eagliah  critio,  bom  in    his  initial  "A,."  a  volume  called  "The  Strajed 
Lalehom,  near  Stones,  England,  Deo.  24, 1822 ;    Reveler,  and  other  Poems,"  which  showa  his 
died  in  Liverpool,  England,  April  16, 1888,    He     inherited  love  of  Greek  sentiraent  and  form, 
was  the  eldent  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  an-    and  his  earljr  devotion  to  Wordsworth.    These 
thor  of  a  "A  History  of  Rome,"  who  became    poems  include  "The  Forsaken  Merman,"  the 
waster  of  Rugby  School  in  1827j  and  there  in-    eiqnisite  pagan  poem  "ReHignation,"and  "The 
trodnoed  new  methods  of  diBoipIine  and  in-    Sick  King  of  Bokhara,"  an  admirable  pic^tnre 
Btrnotion  that  created  an  epoch  in  the  edn-    of  Eastern  life  in  Central  Asia,    Three  years 
oational   history  of  England.     The  son,  after    later,  in  IBSl,  after  teaching  at  Rugby  aa  sssist- 
spending  some  years  in  a  private  school,  was    antmaaterforashort  lime,  hemarried  adaugh- 
Bent  to  Winchester  College  for  a  year  iu  order    ter  of  Justice  Weightman,  and  was  appointed 
to  become  familiar  with  the  traditional  system     to  the  office  of  lay  inspector  of  schooia,  with 
of  Engltah  public  schooia.     He  then  entered    supervision  over  the  scboola  of  the  British  and 
Rugby  iu  18S7.  and  in  1841  came  out  near  the    Foreign  School  Society,  representing  the  Non- 
he^  of  theaobool,  having  in  1840  won  a  sohol-     conformists.   ThelaboHousdntiesof  aschoolin- 
urship  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    His  aada-    spector  were  the  regular  occupation  of  his  life, 
cions  wit  end  brilliant  conversatioo  won  the    and  only  ceased  two  or  three  years  before  he 
admiratiou  of  his  feUow-fltndents.     Under  the    died.    Many  of  his  reports  are  preserved  in  the 
annual  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  on  Ednostioa.    In  these  he  urged, 
with  the  force  of  hie  epigrammaCio  and  lumi- 
nous style,  the  elevation  of  elementary  educa- 
tion by  SDch  steps  as  existing  conditions  and  the 
example  of  more  progressive  countries  showed 
to  tie  practicable.    In  1869  he  was  sent  to  the 
OoDtineut  as  foreign  assistant  commissioner  to 
study  the  French,  German,  and  Dnteh  syatems 
of  primary  education.     Eventually  William  E. 
Forster,    who   married   Arnold's   elder   sister, 
framed  a  measure  that  established   a  much 
more  rational,  complete,  and  effective  system  of 
elementary  instmctjon.     In  1866  Mr.  Arnold 
went  on  another  official  tour  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  secondary  edncation  abroad.     His 
observations  were  embodied  in  "  Schools  and 
Universities   on    the    Continent,"    which    ap- 
peared in  1867.     From  that  time  he  was  {>os- 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  the  lack  of  organiaed 
middle-class  education,  anch  as  exists  in  Qer- 
KATTBEw  iRXDui.  many  and  France,  and  the  consequent  ignorana« 

of  art,  language^  and  literature,  and  indifference 
despotic  but  practical  mastership  of  Dr.  Jenk-  to  their  refining  ioflaences,  were  the  explanatioD 
ins,  Balliol  had  become  the  hafdesi  working  of  the  dullness,  vacoity,  sordid  instincts,  blind 
college  at  Oxford;  but,  says  Andrew  Lang,  prejndioes,  and  moral  obtnseness  that  cbarac- 
"the  Oxford  of  Mr.  Aroold's  undergraduat«  terire  the  middle  classes  of  English  society.  He 
years  was  very  much  what  Oxford  bad  always  made  it  hi!>  taak  to  hold  up  for  reprobation  the 
been,  a  place  for  boating,  cricket,  and  lonng-  rsnlts  that  he  gronped  nnder  the  name  of  "  Phi- 
ing."  In  his  poem  entitled  "The  Gipsy  Schol-  liatinism,"  and  to  prove  that  it  can  be  remedied 
ar,"  he  has  embalmed  the  memories  of  those  by  wider  and  better  edncation.  Five  years  after 
pleaaant  days.  While  be  was  at  Balliol,  Oxford  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
was  stirred  with  theolt^csl  diacussioD.  John  which  were  remarkable  for  classic  finish,  and 
Henry  Newman  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  popU'  therefore  unattractive  to  the  general  pnblic,  he 
lanty,  and  Arnold's  intimate  friend,  Arthur  issued  a  second  under  the  title  of  "Empedocles 
HughClough  "took  these  things  too  hardly  for  on  Etna,  and  other  Poems,"  but,  soon  becom- 
his  bappinesB."  Mr.  Arnold  won  a  scholarship  ing  dissatiafled  with  the  leading  poem,  he  snp- 
for  proficiency  in  Latin  the  first  year,  and  gained  pressed  almost  the  whole  edition.  In  1864  he 
the  Newdigate  prize  with  an  essay  on  "  Crom-  published  under  his  name  a  volume  containing 
well "  in  the  second,  but  obtained  only  a  sec-  some  poems  that  were  new  and  some  that  had 
ODd  class  at  graduation.  In  1846  he  was  elect-  appeared  in  the  former  collections,  and  this 
ed  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  His  friendship  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  another  vo)- 
wilh  Arthur  Hugh  Olougb  of  the  same  college  ume.  These  established  bis  reputation  among 
is  embalmed  in  the  elegiac  poem  of  "  Thyrsis."  scholars,  and  in  1867  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
Not  deuring  to  take  holy  orders  or  to  follow  of  PoetryatOiford.  InIB68appearedatragedy 
the  life  of  a  college  tutor,  he  became  private  after  Greek  models,  named  "Merope,"  which 
secretary  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  leader  of  the  of  itself  was  not  so  well  received  as  was  the 
Wbiga,  in  1847.     In  1848  he  published  under    remarkable  essay  on  the  principles  of  criticism 
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that  formed  the  preface.  His  last  appearance  Americaa  habits,  manners,  literatare,  morals, 
as  a  poet  is  in  '^  New  Poems  '*  (1867) ;  bat  this  and  general  want  of  interest  to  the  traveler, 
is  a  misnomer,  for,  like  most  of  his  volumes,  it  ''  The  man  that  introduced  the  useful  adap- 
is  full  of  reprinted  pieces.  '*  Empedocles  *'  is  tation  *  Philistine,* ''  says  Augustine  Birrell, 
restored  in  its  entirety,  bat  the  most  remarka-  "could  have  little  sympathy  with  Democracy.'* 
ble  additions  are  '>  Thyrsis,**  ''  The  Terrace  at  ifiSOCIATlONS  FOR  THE  ADVAlV€iaiE!iT  OF 
Berne,"  "  Dover  Beach,''  the  stanzas  on  Ober-  SCIEIICE.  Anericao. — The  thirty-seventh  annual 
mann,  and  those  from  the  "  Grande  Char-  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
treuse."  In  two  small  volumes  entitled^*  Lectures  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Cleve- 
on  translating  Homer  "  and  *^  Last  Words,*'  he  land,  Ohio.  The  Central  High  School  building 
argued  the  ^aptability  of  the  hexameter  to  was  devoted  to  the  sessions.  The  meeting 
the  English  language.  His  "Essays  in  Criti-  began  on  Aug.  15,  and  adjourned  Aug.  22, 
cism,"  which  first  appeared  in  1866,  have  had  1888.  The  following  were  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
a  broadening  and  elevating  effect  on  the  writ-  meeting:  President,  John  W.  Powell,  of  Wash- 
ing of  reviews  and  throughout  the  range  of  ington,  D.  C. ;  Vice-Presidents :  Section  A, 
modern  English  literature.  "  Study  of  Celtic  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Ormond  Stone, 
Literature"  appeared  in  1867.  His  lectures  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Va. ;  Section  B, 
gave  to  the  Oxford  professorship  of  Poetry  an  Physics,  Albert  A.  Michelson,  of  Cleveland, 
importance  that  it  never  had  attained  before.  Ohio ;  Section  0,  Chemistry,  Charles  E.  Mun- 
He  was  re-elected  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  roe,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Section  D,  Mechanical 
was  compelled  by  the  statute  to  retire  on  the  Science  and  Engineering,  Calvin  M.Woodward, 
conclusion  of  his  second  term,  and  when  sub-  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Section  E,  Geology  and  Ge- 
sequently  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  again,  ography,  George  H.  Cook,  of  New  Brunswick, 
he  invariably  declined,  recoiling  from  the  con-  N.  J. ;  Section  F,  Biology,  Charles  V.  Riley,  of 
test  that  would  arise  from  clerical  opposition  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Section  H,  Anthropology, 
caused  by  his  writings.  Assuming  that  his-  Charles  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Section 
torical  and  philologicu  criticism  bad  unsettled  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  Charles  W. 
much  that  formed  the  accepted  body  of  Chris-  Smiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretaries: 
tian  belief,  and  perceiving  that  Christianity  Section  A,  C.  L.  Doolittle,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
was  losing  its  hold  on  some  classes  of  society.  Section  B,  Alex.  Macfarlane,  of  Austin,  Tex. ; 
he  gave  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  Section  C,  \^illiam  L.  Dudley,  of  Nashville, 
permanent,  spiritual,  and  ennobling  in  religion,  Tenn. ;  Section  D,  Arthur  Beardsley,  of  Swarth- 
with  the  view  of  presenting  a  puri6ed  and  ra-  more,  Pa. ;  Section  E,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Lit- 
tional  form  of  faith  that  would  command  the  tie  Rock,  Ark. ;  Section  F,  Bemhard  E.  Fer- 
acceptance  of  the  callous  and  the  skeptical,  now,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Section  H,  Frank 
Ten  or  twelve  years  after  he  had  broached  the  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Section  I,  Charles 
subject  in  a  magazine,  he  published  a  volume  8.  Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  0.  Permanent  Sec- 
containing  his  conclusions  under  the  title  of  retary,  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge, 
"  Literature  and  Dogma."  This  was  supple-  Mass. ;  General  Secretary,  Julius  Pohlman,  of 
mented  by  a  review  of  criticisms  upon  it,  en-  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary  of  the  Council,  C. 
titled  "God  and  the  Bible,"  and  in  1877  by  Leo Mees,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Treasurer,  Will- 
'^  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion."  His  iam  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
'* Complete  Poems"  were  published  in  two  vol-  Proceedings. — The  meeting  was  called  to  G> 
umes  in  1876,  and,  with  the  addition  of  more  der  by  the  retiring  president,  Samuel  P.  Lang- 
recent  verses,  in  three  volumes  in  1885.  Among  ley,  who  resigned  the  chair  to  John  W.  Powell, 
his  books  not  already  mentioned  are  "  Culture  the  president-elect.  After  the  usual  courtesies 
and  Anarchy  "  (1869)  ;  St.  Paul  and  Protest-  from  the  city  and  a  brief  address  by  the  presi- 
antism,"  with  an  essay  on  ^*  Puritanism  and  dent,  the  meeting  organized,  and  the  sections 
the  Church  of  England "  (1870);  ^^  Friendship's  took  possession  of  the  rooms  assigned  them. 
Garland,"  a  witty  and  amusing  satire  (1871) ;  In  the  afternoon  the  several  vice-presidents  de- 
*^  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany  "  livered  their  addresses  before  their  respective 
(1875);  ^^Isaiah,  XL,  L,  XVI,  with  the  Shorter  sections,  and  in  the  evening  the  retiring  preai- 
Prophesies  allied  to  it,  edited  with  Notes"  dent,  Samuel  P.  Langley,  gave  his  address. 
(1875) ;  a  selected  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  Secttonst — In  the  mathematical  section  about 
of  the  Poets  "  with  Macaulay's  ^^  Life  of  Samuel  twenty-one  papers  were  read  touching  on  the 
Johnson  "  (1878) ;  and  **  Mixed  Essays"  (1879).  problems  of  astronomy  and  theory  of  physical 
He  was  an  industrious  writer  for  current  litera-  instruments  as  well  as  pure  mathematics, 
ture,  and  few  first  -  rate  English  magazines  Ormond  Stone's  address  was  *^  On  the  Motions 
failed  to  number  him  among  their  contributors,  of  the  Solar  System."  William  Harkness  gave 
His  visits  to  the  United  States  were  made  in  an  account  of  the  instruments  and  processes 
1883  and  in  1886,  during  both  of  which  tours  employed  by  the  United  States  Transit  of  Ve- 
he  lectured  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  His  nus  Commission  to.  determine  the  solar  paral^ 
last  collected  essays  w ere  ^^  American  Lectures"  lax  A'om  photographs  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
(1887) ;  and  his  last  paper  was  "  Civilization  in  Dec,  1882.  '  Asaph  Hall's  paper  "  On  the 
in  the  United  States,"  a  widely  read  and  much  Supposed  Canals  on  the  Surface  of  the  Planet 
quoted  article,  in  which  he  severely  criticises  Mars "  was  devoted  to  the  so-called  "  Canals 
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of  Mars,"  whose  existence  the  paper  tended  to  vanced  views  of  chemistrj,  as  developed  by 

throw  into  discredit.  the  labors  of  Mendelejefif  and  those  who  have 

The  physical  section  was  well  represented,  followed  in  his  steps  in  their  endeavors  to  syth 
The  address  by  Albert  A.  Michelson  was  de-  tematize  chemistry.  The  title  of  the  address 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  in  re-  was  ^^  Some  Phases  in  the  Progress  of  Chemis- 
lation  to  light-waves.  A  report  on  the  teach-  try."  The  committee  on  indexing  chemical 
ing  of  physics  was  presented  on  behalf  of  a  literature  presented  its  sixth  reporL 
committee  by  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall.  It  took  The  section  of  mechanical  science  and  en- 
full  cognizance  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  gineering  was  somewhat  delayed  in  its  work 
teachers  and  tlieir  consequent  adaptability  for  by  the  absence  of  its  vice-president,  Calvin  M. 
more  advanced  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  Woodward,  but  Charles  H.  J.  Woodbury,  of 
For  the  latter  experimental  work  was  recom-  Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place, 
mended.  For  college  courses  three  hours  a  The  Nicaragua  and  the  Panama  canals  both 
week  during  the  junior  year  was  suggested  as  were  subjects  of  papers,  the  former  being 
a  minimum.  The  report  elicited  considerable  treated  of  by  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  latter  by 
discussion.  W.  Le  Oonte  Stevens^s  paper  on  Wolfred  Nelson.  '*  The  Influence  of  Alumin- 
^*The  Qualities  of  Musical  Sounds"  was  of  ium  upon  Cast-iron,"  as  in  the  well-known 
much  interest  as  asserting  that  difference  of  ^^  mitis  castings,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
phase  among  the  components  of  a  sound  affect-  by  William  J.  Keep,  and  a  discussion  by  Will- 
ed its  quality.  Edward  L.  Nichols  and  W.  S.  iam  J.  Keep,  Charles  F.  Mabery,  and  L.  D. 
Franklin  described  some  experiments  they  had  Yorce.  The  first-named  read  a  paper  detailing 
made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  electric  its  beneficial  effects  upon  Rtove-castings,  and 
current  Although  their  method  would  have  gave  the  foundation  for  the  debate  alluded  to. 
detected  a  current  of  one  thousand  million  The  quality  of  the  castings,  it  was  shown,  was 
metres  a  second,  it  gave  only  negative  results,  .  in  every  way  improved  by  the  addition  of  small 
tending  to  prove  that  the  velocity  sought  was  amounts  of  the  metal  in  question.  By  repeated 
in  excess  of  this  amount.  Edward  P.  Howland  remeltings  of  a  given  sample^  followed  by  a 
read  a  practical  paper  on  instantaneous  pho-  coresponding  series  of  analyses,  it  was  shown 
tography,  treating  of  the  necessary  conditions  that  the  aluminium  remained  in  the  metal,  and 
for  its  success.  He  recommended  as  an  Ulu-  did  not,  practically  speaking,  disappear  to  any 
minant  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  magnesium,  extent.  Much  of  its  influence  on  the  final  cast- 
He  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  with  experi-  ings  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  kept  the  carbon 
ments,  on  the  same  subject.  in  the  graphitic  form,  precluding  the  possibility 

The  chemical  section  was  largely  occupied  of  white  iron, 
with  a  discussion  of  methods  of  water  analy-  In  the  geolo^cal  and  geographical  section  a 
sis.  A  committee  handed  in  its  report,  stat-  number  of  interesting  papers  on  geological 
ing  the  progress  made,  and  was  continued.*  subjects  were  read,  but  geography  was  omit- 
^*  The  Presence  and  Significance  of  Ammonia  ted  from  the  programme.  A  large  number 
in  Potable  Waters"  was  admirably  treated  by  of  speakers  gave  the  results  of  their  observa- 
E.  S.  H.  Bailey.  Albert  W.  Smith  spoke  on  tions  and  studies.  George  H.  Cook,  the  vice- 
the  subject  of  water  and  water-supply,  with  president,  in  his  address,  spoke  on  the  "Inter- 
special  reference  to  Cleveland;  while  the  brines  national  geological  congress,  and  our  part  in  it 
from  the  gas-wells  near  the  same  city  were  as  American  geologists."  He  gave  briefly  the 
discussed  by  Charles  F.  Mabery  and  Herbert  history  of  the  congress  and  its  efforts  to  set- 
H.  Dow.  A  paper  of  great  interest  was  pre-  tie  upon  fixed  systems  of  nomenclature,  and 
sented  by  William  P.  Mason,  of  the  Rensselaer  colors  for  indicating  different  formations  on 
Polytechnic  Institute,  on  "  Fatal  Poisoning  by  geological  maps.  He  made  the  plea  that  the 
Carbon  Monoxide."  It  described  the  fatal  acci-  American  workers  should  be  more  actively 
dents  due  to  an  escape  of  fuel- gas  at  Troy,  N.  represented,  and  that  names  less  local,  geo- 
Y.,  on  Jan.  6, 1887.  Three  deaths  and  a  num-  graphical,  and  strange,  should  be  adopted  for 
her  of  cases  of  serious  illness  resulted.  The  different  formations.  The  labors  of  John  S. 
autopsies  disclosed  nothing  abnormal  except  the  Newberry,  as  usual,  were  represented  by  sev- 
vivid  redness  of  the  tissues  and  blood.  The  eral  papers,  one  on  the  oil-fields  of  Colorado, 
latter  showed  absorption  bands  due  to  the  car-  and  others  on  paleeontological  subjects.  Sources 
bon  monoxide,  and  a  specimen  was  exhibited  of  oil  and  gas  recently  discovered  in  Ohio, 
that  still  showed  the  cnaracteristic  color  and  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  were  described  by  Ed- 
absorption  spectrum.  In  the  discussion  that  ward  Orton.  A  new  form  of  geological  map 
this  paper  elicited,  William  S.  Dudley  spoke  was  exhibited  by  J.  T.  B.  Ives.  It  consists  of 
of  cigarette- smoking,  and  traced  its  evil  effects  a  series  of  colored  pasteboards,  each  of  which 
to  the  inhalation  of  the  products  of  combus-  represents  a  geological  system,  the  most  recent 
tion  containing  carbon  monoxide.  The  prod-  rocks  forming  the  highest  layer.  Where  rocks 
ucts  from  one  and  one  fourth  cigarette  killed  of  a  given  system  do  not  exist  they  are  cut  ou| 
a  mouse,  and  its  death  was  found  to  be  due  to  of  the  pasteboard  representing  them.  Then  by 
this  gas  and  not  to  nicotine  or  any  other  alka-  placing  these  different  layers  one  upon  the 
loid.  The  vice-president^s  address  in  this  sec-  other  a  geological  map  is  produced,  valuable 
tion,  by  Charles  E.  Munroe,  presented  the  ad-  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  biological  section  markable  interest.    It  was  entitled  '^  Altroism 

were,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  of  less  interest  than  considered  Economically."    The  necessity  for 

usual.    Charles  V.  Riley,  the  vice-president  of  governmental  supervision  over  the  forests  of 

the  section,  in  his  address,  spoke  on  the  causes  this  country  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 

of  variation  in  organic  forms,  giving  some  of  Bernhard  E.  Fernow.    He  placed  the  value  of 

the  most  advanced  points  yet  touched  on  by  the  forests  annually  destroyed  at  from  ten  to 

the  evolutionary  philosophy.     A  number  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Industrial  training  was 

})aper8  were  strictly  monographs  of  primari-  brought  before  the  section  by  Mrs.  Laura  O. 
y  technical  interest.  Edward  P.  Uowland  Talbot,  and  her  paper  elicited  a  good  discus- 
touched  the  more  practical  aspect  of  the  sub-  sion  on  the  subject.  Edward  Atkinson^s  pa- 
ject  in  his  paper  on  ansBsthesia.  He  described  per  on  *^  The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Statistics,*' 
remarkable  results  in  prolonged  insensibility  showed  how  inexperienced  persons  may  be 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  misled  In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from 
oxygen  administered  in  compression  chambers,  statistics.  He  maintained  that  a  strictly  me- 
There  seemed  to  be  hardly  any  limit,  compara-  tallic  currency  was  needed  for  the  world,  elicit- 
tively,  to  the  time  a  patient  could  be  kept  ing  a  strong  remonstrance  from  Edward  Dan- 
safely  in  the  aneesthetic  condition  by  the  sys-  iels.  The  latter  subsequently  read  a  paper  on 
tern  he  described.  '^Our  Monetary  System,"  presenting  views  in 

The  section  of  anthropology  was  crowded  favor  of  a  paper  currency.  A  carefully  pre- 
with  interesting  matter.  This  section  is  a  strong  pared  and  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject  was 
feature  of  the  meetings,  and  is  said  to  have  by  Edward  H.  Ammidown,  upon  *^  Suggestions 
shown  a  distinct  advance  this  year.  Daniel  G.  for  Legislation  on  the  Currency."  Wilbur  O. 
Brinton,  in  his  paper  entitled  ^'On  the  Alleged  Atwater,  treating  of  the  "Food-supply  of  the 
Mongolian  Affinities  of  the  American  Race,"  Future,"  predicted  an  increased  production 
strongly  argued  against  the  tenet  held  by  so  based  on  the  discoveries  of  science.  The  de- 
many  that  the  Chinese  and  the  American  abo- '  cay  of  American  ship-building  was  considered 
rigines  are  of  c<5mmon  stock.  He  stated  that  by  Charles  S.  Hill.  He  demanded  govemment- 
in  true  racial  characteristics  they  widely  dif-  al  fostering  of  shipping  and  ship-building.  The 
fer,  and  that  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes  is  rather  Nicaragua  Canal  was  also  the  subject  of  a  re- 
an  accidental  than  a  family  feature.  Horatio  port  by  Henry  C.  Taylor  and  of  a  paper  by 
Hale  read  two  papers— one  upon  "  The  Ar-  Lieut  Robert  E.  Peary, 
yan  Race,  its  Origin  and  Character,"  devoted  Addnn  ef  RetMng  FMrtdient. — ^The  retiring 
to  proving  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryan  president.  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  devoted 
family ;  the  other,  "  An  International  Lan-  his  address  to  *^  The  History  of  a  Scientific 
guage."  The  second  attracted  much  attention.  Doctrine."  It  treated  of  the  subject  of  radiant 
He  strongly  upheld  the  importance  of  discuss-  energy,  and  eloquently  depicted  the  struggles 
ing  the  requisites  of  such  a  language,  and  de-  of  past  generations  of  scientific  workers  per- 
voted  much  time  to  showing  the  insufficiency  formed  in  ouest  of  the  laws  and  causes  of  light 
of  Volapttk.  As  a  sequence  to  this  paper,  a  and  heat.  He  showed  how  persistently  the  old 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  council,  authoriz-  caloric  or  substantial  theory  of  light  had  over- 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  attend  shadowed  physical  science,  and  how  recently  it 
any  congress  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  had  been  disposed  of.  He  stated  that  Science 
an  international  language.  The  committee  con-  was  not  infallible,  *^  that  her  truths  are  put  for- 
sisted  of  Messrs.  Hale,  Henshaw,  and  McFar-  ward  by  her  as  provisional  only,  and  that  her 
land.  Other  features  of  this  section^s  work  most  faithful  children  are  welcome  to  disprove 
were  Frederick  W.  Putnam's  illustrated  paper  them."  He  indicated  one  great  problem  wait- 
on  the  "Serpent  Mound,"  and  the  work  done  ing  solution — the  relation  between  temperature 
there  during  the  last  year  in  connection  with  and  radiation. 

its  preservation  and  the  explorations  about  it ;  Several  public  lectures  were  given,  among 

Otis  T.  Mason's  lecture  on  "  Woman's  Share  which  was  one  by  the  president,  John  W.  Pow- 

in  Primitive  Industry,"  which  was  also  iUus-  ell^  on  "Competition  as  a  Factor  in  Human 

trated  by  lantern  projections ;    and  Garrick  Progress."    He  drew  an  important  distinction 

Mallery's  report  on  "  Algonkin  Pictographs."  between  the  actual  laws  of  human  progress 

Charles  C.  Abbott's  address  was  a  summary  of  and  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 

the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  eastern  Evolution,  he  declared,  was  barred  from  hn- 

North  America,  showing  that  pre-glacial  man  man  progress — in  its  march  the  fittest  did  not 

is  no  longer  a  question  but  an  established  fact,  always  survive — the  mind  was  advancing  in 

The  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  the  some  senses  at  the  expense  of  the  body.    The 

United  States  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is  transferred  from  man 

preservation  of  archceologic  remains  upon  pub-  to  the  works  of  his  own  hand.    The  benefi- 

lic  domain  handed  in  its  report,  naming  numer-  cence  of  the  process  together  with  the  speak- 

ous  remains  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  con-  er's  own  confidence  in  the  love  and  charity  of 

tinent  which  should  be  kept  from  destruction,  his  fellow-men  were  well  depicted.    Thomas 

The  section  of  economic  science  and  statis-  C.  Mendenhall  lectured  on  "Japanese  Magic 

tics  was  favored  with  unusually  interesting  pa-  Mirrors."    These  lectures  were  complimentary 

pers.    Charles  W.  Smiley 's  address  was  of  re-  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 
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Attnidaiieet — ^l^be  attendance  of  members  at  duced  his  snocessor  by  a  few  happily  ohoseu 

the  meeting  as  registered  was  842.    One  hnn-  words,  alluding  to  Sir  Charles  LyelX  president 

dred  and  ninety-four  papers  were  read  in  the  at  the  former  Bath  meeting  of  1864,  stating 

several  sections.    The  usual  receptions  were  that  pure  science  was  honored  in  Prof.  Lyell, 

tendered  by  citizens.     The  members  yisited  while  in  the  election  of  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bram- 

various  localities  of  interest,  and  had  an  en-  well  a  tribute  is  paid  to  applied  science, 

joyable  excursion  on  the  lake.  PftddcBl^  Adiras. — The  president's  address 

AppraprlatltH. — The  income  of  the  research  began  with  a  review  of  the  work  of  old  time 

fund  for  the  past  year  was  granted  to  Fred-  engineers,  who  developed  prime  movers,  and 

erick  W.  Putnam  for  the  furtherance  of  his  brought  the  story  down  to  the  present  day. 

arcbsBological  explorations  in  relation  to  the  He  spoke  of  the  increased  perfection  of  the 

Serpent  Mound  in  Ohio.  modem  steam-engine,  but  reminded  his  hear- 

Meetlig  ef  1889. — The  next  meeting  is  to  be  ers  of  his  own  prophecy  made  at  the  York 
held  at  Toronto,  Can.,  under  the  following  meeting,  that  the  steam-engine  would  in  the 
officers :  President,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  of  next  century  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  then 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Vice-Presidents :  Mathe-  cited  gas,  naphtha,  and  caloric  engines  to  prove 
matics  and  Astronomy,  Robert  S.  Woodward,  that  the  direction  of  engineering  progress  had 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Physics,  Henry  S.  been  correctly  indicated  by  him.  The  effect 
Carhart,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Chemistry,  of  the  **  next  to  nothing  "  in  engineering  prac- 
William  L.  Dudley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  tice  was  then  developed.  He  cited  the  efifect 
Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering,  Arthur  of  minute  impurities  upon  metals,  of  the  im- 
3eardsley,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. ;  Geology  and  portance  of  the  introduction  of  precisely  the 
Geography,  Charles  A.  White,  of  Washington,  right  amount  of  air  into  steam-boiler  and  other 
D.  C. ;  Biology,  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Cam-  furnaces  to  secure  economy  of  fuel,  and  of  the 
bridge,  Mass. ;  Anthropology,  Garriok  Mallery,  effect  of  alloys  upon  metals  even  when  in  mi- 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Economic  Science  and  nute  proportions.  The  influence  of  the  ^'  lit- 
Statistics,  Charles  S.  Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  tie  *'  was  well  illustrated  in  gun-practice  where 
Permanent  Secretary,  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  the  difference  of  density  of  the  air  above  and 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  General  Secretary,  C.  below  a  projectile  is  supposed  to  cause  its  lat- 
Leo  Mees,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Secretary  of  era!  deviation.  He  also  cited  the  fact  that  a 
Council,  Frank  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  projectile  flred  due  north,  a  distance  of  twelve 
Secretaries  of  sections:  Mathematics  and  As-  miles  in  one  minute,  would  deviate  from  the 
tronomy,  George  C.  Comstock,  of  Madison,  meridian  200  feet.  The  tenor  of  the  latter  por- 
Wis. ;  Physics,  Edward  L.  Nichols,  of  Ithaca,  tion  of  the  address  was  the  importance  of  mi- 
N.  Y. ;  Chemistry,  Edward  Hart,  of  Easton,  nute  accuracy  in  engineering  practice. 
Pa.  ;  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering,  SmIIms. — Mathematical  and  FhynealSeienee, 
James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Geology  — Prof.  Fitzgerald,  elected  as  substitute  for  Prof, 
and  Geography,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Littie  Schuster,  began  his  address  by  a  tribute  of  re- 
Rock,  Ark. ;  Biology,  Amos  W.  Butler,  of  gret  for  the  loss  of  Prof.  Schuster  as  president, 
Brookville,  Ind. ;  Anthropology,  William  M.  who  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  meeting.  His 
Beauohamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  Economic  address  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  J. 
Science  and  Statistics,  John  R.  Dodge,  of  Wash-  Clerk  MaxwelPs  theory  that  electro- magnetic 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  phenomena  are  due  to  an  intervening  m^ium. 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  "The  year  1888,"  he  affirms,  "will  ever  be 

British. — The  British  Association  for  the  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  this  great 
Advancement  of  Science  held  its  fifty-eighth  question  has  been  experimentally  decided  by 
annual  meeting  at  Bath,  beginning,  Sept.  8,  Hertz,  in  Germany,  and  I  hope,  by  others  in 
1888.  Twenty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  England."  The  intervening  medium,  he  stated, 
this  city  was  the  scene  of  its  labors.  The  list  has  been  decided  to  exist.  Prof.  Hertz  pro- 
of presidents  is  as  follows :  President  of  the  duced  rapidly  alternating  currents  of  such  fre- 
Association,  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell ;  Sec-  quency  tnat  their  wave-length  was  about  two 
tion  Presidents:  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Prof,  metres^ ving  100,000,000  vibrations  per  sec- 
George  F.  Fitzgerald ;  Chemistry,  Prof.  William  ond.  W  ith  these  he  detected  phases  of  in- 
A.  Tilden;  Geology,  Prof.  William  Boyd  Daw-  terference  corresponding  with  those  of  light- 
kins;  Biology,  Prof,  William  T.  Thistleton  Dyer;  waves.  Thus  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
Geography,  Sir  Charles  Wilson ;  Statistics,  Lord  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  ether. 
Brann  well ;  Mechanics,  William  H.  Preece ;  An-  Chemical  Science, — Prof.  Tilden  devoted  him- 
thropology.  Gen.  Pitt- Rivers.  The  city  of  Bath  self  to  tbe  subject  of  the  teaching  of  chemistry, 
possessing  no  public  hall,  a  temporary  building  He  advocated  a  better  system,  a  higher  grade 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £700  to  provide  a  re-  of  teachers,  and  less  hours  of  labor  for  them, 
ception-room  and  offices.  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  keep 

Geawal  Meetlig. — ^The  first  general  meeting  abreast  of  the  age  by  reading.    He  said  that  it 

was  held  on  Wednesday,  September  6,  at  8  p.  m.  took  longer  than  it  did  formerly  to  make  a 

Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  the  retiring  president,  chemist,  as  more  was  expected  of  him  ;  he  had 

resigned  his  chair  to  the  president-elect.  Sir  to  be  almost  poly  technical  in  his  education. 

Frederick  J.  Bramwell.     rrof.  Roscoe  Intro-  Geology, — rrof.  Dawkins  spoke  of  the  ad- 
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yaooes  in  this  Bcienoe,  more  especially  as  re-  transmission  of  energy  by  electricity,  and  other 
garding  the  filling  up  of  former  gaps  in  the  se*  practical  applications  were  described.  Finally, 
qnenoe  of  animaT  and  plant  forms  and  types,  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  physi- 
He  insisted  that  the  Darwinian  theory  was  re-  cist's  and  engineer's  conceptions  of  electricity, 
ceiving  additional  coDfirmation.  Treating  of  the  first  treating  it  as  a  form  of  matter,  the 
the  question  of  time  in  geology,  he  stated  his  latter  as  a  form  of  energy, 
belief  that  all  attempts  to  express  geologic  time  Atteadanee,  etc — The  attendance  at  the  meet- 
in  terms  of  years  were  failures.  ing  was  nearly  2,000.    Public  lectures,  excnr- 

Biology. — Prof.  Thistleton  Dyer  began  by  sions  to  points  of  interest,  and  exhibitions  by 
alluding  to  the  loss  biological  science  had  Col.  Gonrand  and  Mr.  Henry  Edmunds,  of  the 
sustained  in  the  deaths  of  the  great  botanists  phonograph  and  graphophone,  were  features  of 
Asa  Gray  and  Anton  De  Bary.  He  then  the  occasion.  The  president  for  1889  was  an- 
spoke  of  the  outlook  presented  by  the  world  nounced  as  Prof.  William  Henry  Flower, 
for  the  development  of  systematic  botany.  Apprepriatltiu. — ^The  grants  for  scientific  re- 
London,  he  said,  possessed  the  best  facilities  search,  divided  among  all  the  sections,  .aggre- 
for  the  work.     England,  the  United  States,  gate  £1,645. 

and  Russia  were  the  most  active  in  the  prose-  A8TB0N0MICAL  PBOCttiSS  AND  DISCOVERT. 
cution  of  the  laborious  task.  He  pleaded  for  InstroMBtBt — The  Royal  Observatory  of  Green- 
more  workers  and  for  increased  accuracy  in  wich,  England,  has  had  constructed  a  new  per- 
nomendature.  After  reviewing  the  work  done  sonal-equation  machine,  to  be  used  with  the 
in  different  portions  of  the  globe,  and  desorib-  transit-circle.  An  object-glans  7i  inches  in 
ing  the  areas  covered  by  different  investiga-  aperture,  is  fastened  m  front  of  the  object- 
tors,  he  spoke  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Prof,  glass  of  the  transit  circle  telescope,  when  this 
Weisman's  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  telescope  is  made  horizontal  and  pointed  north, 
germ-plasm  and  the  increased  difficulty  it  might  In  the  focus  of  the  outer  lens  (51  feet  away)  is 
throw'  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Darwinian  hy-  placed  the  vertical  plate  of  the  personal-equa- 
pothesis  were  spoken  of,  and  the  recent  school  tion  machine.  This  plate  can  be  made  to  show 
of  the  new  Lamarckism  was  described.  The  an  artificial  star  or  sun.  The  plate  is  moved 
speaker's  tendency  was  to  adhere  to  Darwin,  by  suitable  apparatus  at  any  desired  speed,  and 
yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  the  present  the  star's  transit  is  observed  over  the  wires 
day  of  discussions  Darwin's  own  doubts  are  so  in  the  transit  circle.  The  true  times  of  transit 
clearly  brought  forward.  This  is  very  notices-  over  the  wires  are  registered  automatically  by 
ble  in  Prof.  Thistleton  Dyer's  address.  Physi-  means  of  contacts  between  two  sets  of  plati- 
ological  botany,  putrefaction,  and  bacterial  in-  num  studs,  properly  constructed  and  adjust- 
oculation  for  disease  were  finally  treated  in  ed.  The  special  point  aimed  at  in  this  instru- 
some  detail.  The  address  was  long  and  very  ment  was  to  reproduce  the  same  conditions 
able.  as  when  the  heavenly  bodies  were  observed 

Geography. — Col.  Wilson  reviewed  the  his-  with  the  transit  circle.    The  results  obtained 

tory  of  commerce  and  the  various  centers  and  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Saths  which  it  had  chosen  in  the  past.  The  in-  In  the  June,  1888,  number  of  the  ^*  Monthly 
uence  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  considered,  and  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society," 
the  immense  importance  it  had  given  toEng-  Sir  Howard  Grnbb  describes  a  new  arrange- 
land  in  the  world  of  commerce  was  explained,  ment  of  electrical  control  for  driving-clocks  of 
For  the  Panama  Canal  the  speaker  predicted  far  equatorials.  The  apparatus  was  devised .  for 
less  important  changes  and  results.  African  the  stellar  photographic  instrument  of  the 
geography  and  the  retardation  of  the  develop-  Mexican  (Chnpultepec)  Observatory.  The  novel 
ment  of  the  continent  by  its  deadly  climates  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  governor.  In  this 
were,  in  conclusion,  touched  upon.  particular  governor  he  uses,  instead  of  the  or- 
Meehanical  Science, — Mr.  Preece,  in  his  ad-  dinary  balls,  a  brass  ring  loaded  with  lead  and 
dress,  described  the  development  of  practical  cut  into  eight  segments :  and  in  addition  to 
electricity.  He  spoke  of  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge's  gravity,  springs  are  applied,  one  to  each  seg- 
brilliant  experiments  in  electrostatic  discharge,  ment,  tending  to  supplement  the  force  of  grav- 
and  noted  the  discussion  which  was  to  take  ity.  By  this  arrangement  the  speed  of  the 
place  upon  the  subject  of  lightning-conductors,  governor  may  be  increased  from  90  to  135 
The  history  of  the  telegraph  and  its  most  re-  revolutions.  A  number  of  ingenious  devices 
cent  improvements  and  achievements  were  are  employed  for  controlling  the  motion,  de- 
next  in  order.  One  hundred  and  ten  thou-  tecting  the  errors,  and  correcting  them, 
sand  miles  of  cable  have  been  laid  by  English  The  new  beliometer  mounted  at  the  Cape 
ships,  and  £40,000,000  have  been  invested  in  Observatory  by  Dr.  Gill,  employs  electric  illu- 
the  same  by  English  capitalists.  Thirty-seven  mination  only  for  all  the  scales,  circles,  etc. 
ships  are  maintained  to  carry  on  repairs  and  Accumulators  were  first  used,  the  charging 
lay  new  cables.  In  1875  it  was  thought  won-  being  done  by  Grove  batteries;  but  this  was 
derful  to  transmit  80  words  a  minute  to  Ire-  found  to  be  so  troablesome,  dirty,  and  ex- 
land,  while  now  461  words  a  minute  can  be  pensive,  that  they  now  employ  a  dynamo  run 
sent.  The  economic  features  ot  electric  light-  by  a  steam-engine, 
ing  and  the  history  of  its  development,  the  Herr  £.  V.  Gothard,  in  the  ^^  Zeitschrift  fUr 
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Instramentenkonde,"  describes  a  simple  appa- 
ratus, which  he  has  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  readings  of  the  wedge  photom- 
eter without  disturbing  the  condition  of  the 
eye  by  bringing  np  a  light  to  read  the  miorom- 
eter-head. 

Herr  Repsold  has  recently  proposed  a  par- 
tially automatic  method  of  recording  transits. 
The  transit  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  virtually  an 
equatorial,  with  a  small  motion  only  in  honr- 
angle  near  the  meridian.  A  star  just  before 
transit  is  brought  into  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view,  and  the  driving-clock  started,  so  that  the 
star  remains  steadily  in  the  same  part  of  the 
field,  and  its  position  in  the  field  may  be  ob- 
served with  the  right  -  ascension  micrometer. 
Meanwhile  the  telescope  is  following  the  star 
up  to  the  meridian,  and  on  reaching  the  me- 
ridian the  clock-work  is  automatically  discon- 
nected and  a  record  made  on  the  chronograph 
fihfifit. 

United  Stites  Ifafal  Ofeserratary.— Prof.  WiUiam 
Harkness,  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Transit-of- Venus  Commission,  has  given 
the  preliminary  results  of  the  work  of  that 
commission,  which  are  detailed  elsewhere. 
The  great  equatorial  has  been  used  in  observa- 
tions on  the  fainter  satellites  and  double  stars. 
The  transit-circle  work  has  been  continued,  as 
in  previous  years,  and  comets  and  asteroids 


known  as  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  has  been 
much  extended.  The  second  annual  report  of 
the  director  on  this  work,  shows  that  two  tel- 
escopes are  kept  at  work  at  the  observatory, 
photographing  stellar  spectra  every  clear  night. 
Four  assistants  are  required  in  making  the  pict- 
ures, and  five  are  employed  for  measurements 
and  reductions.  The  report  gives  the  mode  of 
testing  the  sensitive  plates.  Mrs.  Draper  has 
sent  to  the  observatory  the  15-  and  28-inch 
reflectors  constructed  by  Dr.  Draper,  which 
are  used  in  the  above-mentioned  work.  In 
continuation  of  the  work  of  examining  high 
altitudes  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  suit- 
ability for  astronomical  purposes.  Prof.  Todd^ 
of  Amherst,  tested  some  high  points  in  Japan, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  observe  the  eclipse  of 
August,  1887.    His  report  is  favorable. 

In  Parts  8,  4,  and  5  of  vol.  xviii  of  the  ^*  An- 
nals ^'  are  described  Mr.  Parkhurst's  photomet- 
ric measures  of  the  asteroids,  observations 
made  during  the  total  lunar  eclipse  of  Jan.  28, 
1888,  the  phot^aphic  search  for  a  lunar  satel- 
lite, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering's  observations 
of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  29,  1886. 

Tale  Celiege  Otaenratary.— Dr.  Elkin's  report 
for  1887-88  has  been  published.  Heliometer 
observations  on  the  parallaxes  of  the  ten  first- 
magnitude  stars  are  completed.  His  results 
are  as  follow : 
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and  star  occultations  by  the  moon,  and  obser- 
vations of  stars  for  the  Yarnall  Catalogue  have 
been  kept  up.  Prof.  Eastman  began  his  zone 
work  with  the  transit  circle  about  October  1st. 

Gapt.  R.  L.  Phythian  has  replaced  Oom- 
mander  Brown  as  Superintendent  of  this  ob- 
servatory. 

A  circular  **  Relating  to  the  Construction  of 
a  New  Naval  Observatory  "has  been  issued  by 
the  Navy  Department.  The  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed observatory  have  been  completed.  It 
will  be  on  Government  property,  at  Georgetown 
Heights,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  will  comprise 
nine  buildings.  1,  thg  main  building,  69  x  807 
feet,  which  will  contain  the  transit-room,  li- 
brary, etc. ;  2,  the  great  equatorial  building, 
46x72  feet;  8,  the  dock-room,  18x20  feet; 
4  and  5,  observers*  rooms,  each  18x20  feet; 
6  and  7.  east  transit-circle  building  and  west 
transit-circle  building,  each   80x40   feet;   8, 

Erime  vertical  building,  18  x  20 ;    9,   boiler- 
ouse,  45  X  54. 

Harrard  Otne^Ofeserratary. — Through  the  con- 
tinued  liberality  of  Mrs.  Draper,  the  work 


The  value  for  a  Canis  Minoris  (Procyon) 
above  given  agrees  well  with  the  mean  of  the 
values  found  by  Auwers  and  Wagner.  Struve 
found  for  a  AquilcB  (Altair)  a  value  of  +0-181", 
and  Hallos  value  for  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  was 
-I- 0-102".  O.  Struve  obtained  very  different 
parallaxes  for  Aldebaran  and  Capella,  and  the 
seven  independent  determinations  of  parallax 
of  a  Lyras  which  have  previously  been  made, 
agree  fairly  well  in  assigning  to  it  a  parallax  of 
about  +0-17".  Dr.  Elkin  is  now  engaged  on  a 
triangulation  of  the  regions  near  the  pole,  to 
get  f andamental  places  of  twenty-four  stars ; 
and  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gill  (at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  he  will  this  winter  observe  the 
opposition  of  Iris  for  the  determination  of 
solar  parallax. 

Uek  Okservatanr. — The  Lick  Observatory  was 
formally  transferred  by  the  trustees  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  on  June 
1,  1888.  Of  the  $750,000  left  by  Mr.  Lick  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  observatory  and 
purchasing  instruments,  all  has  been  expended 
except,  it  is  said,  about  $90,000.    This  is  the 
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Duclena  of  a  fund  the  inCerest  at  which  is  to  inatrDmeDte.    {3ee  "ADnnal  O^otopBdia"  tot 

pa;  for  the  care  and  use  of  the  obserratorj  and  1886,  page  64.) 

inHtruQieDta.  The  UnLverBit;  of  California  ia  K«w  iMcritaa  Ofeitmtwl(«.^The  Denver  Dni- 
making  efibrta  to  increase  this  maiotenaDce  Tersit;  ObserTatorf,  of  Colorado,  is  to  be  pro- 
fund  to  $1,000,000.  The  oliservatory  has  re-  vided  with  new  observatorj  buildings  and  a 
centl;  issued  the  first  volume  of  its  publioa-  new  refracting  telescope  with  20-inob  object- 
tion».  The  contents  of  tbe  volume  are  Hr.  glass.  The  telescope  is  to  he  mounted  5,000 
Lick's  deeds  of  trust ;  Prof.  Newcomb's  report  feet  above  sea-level,  or  800  feet  higher  than 
on  glass  for  objectives ;  report  of  Mr.  Bam-  the  ^eat  Lick  telescope.  Mr.  H.  B.  Ghainber- 
ham's  work  at  Monnt  Hamilton  in  testing  the  lain,  of  Denver,  is  the  donor. 
climate  for  double-star  work  in  187B  and  again  The  Dearborn  Observatory,  of  Chicago,  is  bo- 
io  1881 ;  descriptions  of  the  buildings  and  in-  ing  removed  to  Evanstoa  (within  a  few  miles 
struments;  an  acoonut  of  the  enirineering  and  of  Chicago).  It  will  be  placed  on  a  site  S60 
bailding  at  Mount  Ramiltoa  in  1880-'85;  ob-  feet  from  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  ezpeeied  that 
servations  of  the  transits  of  Mercar;  in  1881,  the  13|-inoh  equatoriu  will  be  remounted  in  its 
and  of  Venus  in  1883;  geological  reports ;  me-  new  home  in  January,  1889. 
teorological  observations,  1880-85 ;  reduction-  Fvrdfa  OkscrvaUrit^— The  report  of  the  Pol- 
tablea  for  Lick  Observatory.  kowa  Observatory  for  1887  baj»  that  the  80- 


Mr.  Keeler  has  recently  shown  that  the  see-  inch  refractor  was  employed  by  Dr.  Hermann 

ing  in  winter  is  not  especially  better  at  the  ob-  Strnve  in  measuring  those  of  Burnham'e  double 
servatory  than  at  lower  elevations.  At  other  stare  which  are  only  seldom  measurable  with 
times  "the  secret  of  thesteadyseeingatMount  the  old  15-iflch,  together  witli  other  stars  of 
Hamilton  lies  in  the  coast  fogs.  These  roll  in  whicli  measures  are  scarce,  making  a  working 
from  the  sea  every  afternoon  in  the  summer,  catalogue  of  T50  stars.  Observations  were  also 
rising  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet.  The;  cover  made  of  the  f^uter  sntetlites  of  Saturn,  and  of 
the  hot  valley,  and  keep  the  radistinn  from  it  that  of  Neptune.  I-udwig  Struve  has  calon- 
shut  in.  There  are  no  fogs  in  day-time,  and  lated  the  constant  of  pceGcssion  and  the  mo- 
few  in  winter."  tion  of  the  solar  system  m  spaoe.  He  obtained 
The  complete  instrumental  equipment  of  the  values  not  greatly  different  from  those  previ- 
obscrvatory  is  as  follows:  equatorials of  36, 12,  ously  calculated. 

and  91  inches  aperture,  a  4-inch  comet-seeker.  The   Boyal   Observatory,   Greenwich,   is  to 

photo  heliograph,   fi-inch    meridian  circle,  de-  have  a  new  28-inch  refractor.    The  glass  disks 

clinograph,  4-inch  transit  and  zenith  telescope  have   been   cast   b;   Messrs.  Chance,  and   the 

combined,  2-inch  universal   instrument,  three  lenses  will  be  made  by  Sir  Howard  (irabb. 

chronographs,  five  independent  clocks,  besides  At  the  Oiford  Observatory  Prof.  Pritohard 

controlled  clocks  and  chronometers,  minor  as-  examined  for  the  Phot<^raphic  Committee  of 

tronomical  and  a  good  set  of  meteorological  the  Royal  Society  two  silver-on-glass  mirrors 
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of  the  same  aperture,  biit  of  different  focal  the  Earl  of  Ross.  All  these  photographs  were 
lengths.  He  foand  that  mirrors,  particalarlj  enlarged  from  three  to  twenty-five  times.  Mr. 
those  of  short  focal  length,  are  comparatively  Roberts  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact 
unsuitable  for  the  photographic  work  of  chart-  that,  owing  to  different  causes,  which  are  not 
ing  the  heavens.  easily  discernible,  but  may  be  atmospheric. 
At  the  Paris  Observatory  M.  Loewy's  new  chemical,  and  mechanical,  the  same  area  in  the 
method  for  determining  aberration  and  refrac-  heavens  will  show,  on  the  same  exposure  with 
tion  is  being  used.  The  brothers  Henry  have  similar  plates,  with  apparently  the  same  clear- 
continued  their  magnificent  work  in  celestial  ness  of  sky,  surprising  differences  in  the  num- 
photography,  having  taken  seventy-four  plates  ber  of  stars.  He  finds,  on  comparing  MM.  Hen- 
of  different  parts  of  the  sky  in  1887.  The  re-  ry*s  plate  of  the  stars  in  Cygnus  taken  in  1885, 
port  of  the  director,  Admiral  Mouchez,  con-  with  those  taken  by  himself  in  1886  and  in 
tains  an  engraving  of  the  Pleiades  made  up  1887,  that  the  number  of  stars  in  the  Henry 
from  three  of  the  Henry  protographs.  plate  is  8,124;  in  his  plate  of  1886,  5,023 ;  and 
Istrwi^Bla]  PhQttgnpliy. — Prof.  Pritchard,  of  in  his  plate  of  1887,  16,206 ;  the  exposure  in 
Oxford  Observatory,  was  encouraged  by  his  each  case  was  sixty  minutes.  The  brothers 
success  in  determining  from  photographic  plates  Henry  have  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph 
the  parallaxes  of  the  components  of  61  Cygni,  of  the  Pleiades  after  an  exposure  of  four  hours, 
to  discuss  the  parallaxes  of  fi  CasdopeisB  and  which  shows  very  much  more  nebulous  mat- 
the  pole-star.  His  equatorial  he  improved,  ter  than  their  well-known  photograph  taken 
and  on  each  of  fifty- three  nights  four  plates  last  year.  The  negative  shows  stars  down  to 
were  taken  of  /i  Oassiopeice.  The  exposures  the  seventeenth  magnitude.  § 
varied  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  About  three  Ph«t«gnplile  Cliart  oi  the  HetvcBS.— Dr.  Gill,  at 
per  cent,  of  the  plates  were  ii^ured  or  unsuit-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  pushing  this  work 
able  for  measurement.  He  took  two  impres-  in  its  preliminary  stages  with  great  energy, 
sions  on  the  same  plate,  slightly  moved  in  The  photographic  instrument  is  kept  at  work 
position.  Two  comparison-stars  were  used,  by  two  observers  from  evening  twilight  until 
The  resulting  parallaxes  were :  dawn.  The  reduction  of  the  plates  from  south 
FromBtar(A)«>  =  o-(»oi''i:0-osT".  polar  distance  0°  to  12*5°  has  been  com- 
"  "  (B)w  =  00211  ±0-0335.  pleted,  and  measurements  are  proceeding  to 
An  investigation  of  the  results  obtained  by  south  polar  distance — 80**.  Derby  dry  plates 
using  only  a  few  selected  plates  of  61  Cygni  were  used  with  half-hour  exposure,  instead  of 
and  ft  CassiopeiflB  has  led  Prof.  Pritchard  to  an  hour  as  previously.  Dr.  Gill,  in  a  paper 
give  up  the  laborious  method  used  in  the  case  published  by  the  International  Committee  for 
of  61  Cygni,  and  hereafter  to  limit  the  observa-  the  Photographic  Charting  of  the  Heavens, 
tions  to  five  nights  in  each  of  the  four  periods  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau 
of  the  year  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  consisting  of  chief,  assistants,  secretaries,  and 
parallactic  ellipse.  He  hopes  in  this  way  to  a  staff  of  measurers  and  computers  to  take  the 
determine  in  one  year  the  parallaxes  of  fifteen  photographs  and  measure  them  and  make  a 
stars.  He  plans  to  apply  this  method  syste-  catalogue,  the  work  to  go  on  for  twenty-five 
matically  to  all  stars  between  the  magnitudes  years,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  per  annum.  This 
1*5  to  2*5  which  are  well  visible  at  Oxford,  would  require  the  cataloguing  of  2,000,000 
From  a  discussion  of  the  approximate  paral-  stars.  Some  astronomers  object  to  this  work 
laxes  that  he  expects  to  obtain.  Prof.  Pritch-  as  being  unnecessary.  It  is  expected  that  a 
ard  hopes  to  infer  some  important  cosmical  considerable  number  of  observatories  in  Europe 
relations.  The  result  of  his  approximate  de-  and  America  will  begin  work  on  the  photo- 
termination  of  the  parallax  of  Polaris  is  ir  =  graphic  chart  in  1889. 

0*052'.    A  mean  of  all  the  determinations  of  Selar  Panllax* — Prof.  William  Harkness,  in 
preceding  observers  U,  according  to  Maxwell  No.  182  of  the  ^^Astronomical  Journal,"  ^ves 
Hall,  JT  =  0-043'.    From  six  months*  observa-  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  read  before  the  A.  A. 
tions.  Prof.  Pritchard  has  obtained  the  follow-  A.  S.,  "  On  the  Value  of  the  Solar  Parallax 
ing  provisional  parallaxes :  deducible  from  American  Photographs  of  the 
aCMBiopeUe,  0  072''  ±  0  048".  Last  Transit  of  Venus."    In  this  paper  an  ac- 
^OM«lopelaB,'o•lS7   ±0089.*  count  was  givcu  of  the  instruments  and  pro- 
y  CMsiopeto,  0  050   ±  004T.  ^csses  employed  by  the  United  States  Transit 
Isaac  Roberts  has  taken  photographs  of  of  Venus  Commission  in  determining  the  solar 
the  ring  nebalsB  in  the  Lyre  (5y  M.  Lyne),  the  parallax  from  photographs  of  the  transit  of 
dumb-bell  nebulsd  (27  M.  VulpeculsB),  and  the  Venus  which  occurred    in  December,   18R2. 
fine,  globular  star-duster  (18  M.  Herculis).   In  Let  ir  be  the  solar  parallax,  and  dA  and  dD, 
the  first  the  ring  was  well  shown,  also  the  respectively,  the  corrections  to  the  right  as- 
central  star  and  nebulous  matter  in  the  in-  censions  and  declinations  of  Venus  given  by 
terior,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  resolva-  HilPs  tables  of  that  planet.     Then,   on   the 
bility.    The  photographs  seem  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  Hansen^s  tables  of  the  sun  are 
suspicion   that  the  central    star  is  variable,  correct,  there  resulted  from  measnrements  of 
Photographs  of  the  star-cluster  showed  promi-  the  distances  between  the  centers  of  the  Sun 
nentfeaturesnotnoticedby  Sir  J.  Hersoheland  and  Venus,  made  upon  1,475  photographs, 
VOL.  xxvni. — i  A 
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taken  respectively  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ce- 
dar KejB,  Fla. ;  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Cerro 
Roblero,  N.  M. ;  Wellington,  Soath  Africa; 
Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia ;  Santiago,  Chili ;  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand ;  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  and  the 
lick  Observatory,  CaL  : 

w  =      8-847"  ±  OOIS" 
<A=  -I- 2*898 
SD=  4-1-864 

and  the  corresponding  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  son  is  92,385,000  miles,  with  a 
probable  error  of  only  126,000  miles.  These 
numbers  are  doabtless  close  approximations  to 
the  results  that  will  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
plete discussion  of  all  the  photographs;  but 
they  can  not  be  regarded  as  final,  for  several 
reasons,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
redaction  of  the  position -angles  of  Venns  rel- 
atively to  the  San's  center  is  still  unfinished. 
When  these  angles  are  combined  with  the 
distances,  it  is  likely  that  the  probable  error 
of  the  pArallax  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 
The  photographs  taken  at  Lick  Observatory 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  altitudes  4,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  values  of  the  refraction 
given  by  the  tables  in  general  use  are  some- 
what too  large.  Prof.  L.  Cruls  has  published 
the  results  of  the  Brazilian  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  made  at  three  stations,  St. 
Thomas  (Antilles),  Pemambuco,  and  Punta- 
Arenas.  The  final  result  for  parallax  is  yt  = 
8'808".  This  curiously  coincides  exactly  with 
the  result  of  the  English  observations,  taking 
the  lowest  probable  result. 

iSdlpses  Qf  the  Mmd.— Two  interesting  total 
eclipses  of  the  moon  occurred  in  1888.  The  first 
on  January  28,  and  the  second  at  midnight,  July 
22.  The  moon  rose  eclipsed  on  January  28, 
but  was  beautifully  visible  on  July  22.  Ob- 
servers of  the  eclipse  of  January  28  report  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  visibility  of 
the  eclipsed  moon  on  that  occasion  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1884.  The  moon  at  the  latter  date  was 
scarcely  visible,  while  at  the  former  it  shone 
with  a  light  that  was  plainly  visible.  Prof. 
Filopanti,  of  Bologna,  thinks  that  the  red  color 
during  the  total  eclipse  arose  in  part  from  a 
phosphorescent  quality  of  the  exposed  lunar 
surface.  To  astronomers  these  two  eclipses  of 
the  moon  were  especially  interesting  as  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  the  observation  of  the  oc- 
cultations  of  faint  stars  by  the  moon.  Dr. 
DOllen,  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  Russia, 
prepared  lists  of  stars  to  be  occulted  by  the 
moon,  and  sent  these  to  many  observatories  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  the  request 
that  the  times  of  disappearance  and  reappear- 
ance be  noted  and  forwarded  to  him.  He  re- 
ports that  he  has  obtained  in  this  way  observa- 
tions of  78d  phenomena  (896  disappearances 
and  887  reappearances),  made  at  fifty-five  dif- 
ferent places.  The  places  of  observation  are 
80  favorably  situated  that  he  considers  there  is 
ample  material  for  calculating  the  place,  the 
diameter,  and  possibly  the  ellipticity  and  the 
parallax  of  the  moon.    For  the  parallax  and 


distance  of  the  moon  he  has  bases  of  90°  in 
latitude  and  150°  in  longitude. 

A8tenM8.—The  small  planet  Istria  (188)  was 
rediscovered  by  Palisa,  April  7,  1888.  Of  the 
first  250  of  the  planets,  288  have  been  observed 
at  second  opposition.  Only  two  of  the  excep- 
tions are  between  numbers  200  and  250.  Since 
the  article  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclop»dia "  for 
1887  was  written.  No.  268  has  been  named 
Adorea;  269  has  not  been  named,  and  270 
has  been  styled  Anahita.  The  opposition  in 
longitude  of  Sappho  (80)  occurred  April  12, 
1888.  Observations  were  made  by  many  as- 
tronomers to  determine  the  correction  to  the 
elements  of  the  planet*s  orbit.  In  August  and 
September,  1889,  this  planet  will  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  its  orbit  and  the  commensura- 
bility  of  its  period  with  that  of  the  earth.  Ob- 
servations of  this  planet  will  be  taken  in  1889 
to  determine  the  value  of  solar  parallax.  Prof. 
C.  H.  F.  Peters  gives  the  following  results  of 
some  of  his  photometrical  work  on  the  small 
planets :  v«iaiM  ib  nniiaw 

of  CDbk  UlonMbtib 

YesU,  6*6  ma^tnde 82-9 

Ceres,  T-7         '*         218 

P»ll«8,8-6         "  64 

Hygelft 4-8 

BunomlJi 4*8 

Juno 8-T 

Hebe 2-4 

Iris 2-4 

Piycbe 2-1 

Latetla 19 

The  total  volume  of  the  ten  largest  asteroids, 
therefore,  is  81*5  millions  of  cubic  kilometres; 
that  of  the  first  seventy.  Prof.  Peters  found  to 
be  127*74 ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  earth  is 
1,082,841  millions  of  cubic  kilometres,  the  com- 
bined volumes  of  the  first  seventy  asteroids  ia 
to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to  7,862. 

Prof.  Daniel  Kirk  wood  has  published  re- 
cently an  exceedingly  interesting  work  of  sixty 
Eages  on  ^^The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets 
etween  Mars  and  Jupiter."  .  This  gives,  among 
other  items  of  interest,  the  asteroids  in  the  or- 
der of  discovery,  to  and  including  No.  271, 
the  elements  of  the  asteroids,  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  asteroids,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing asteroids  have  been  discovered  since 
the  table  in  the  "Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for 
1887  was  prepared : 


No. 


271. 

272. 

278. 

274. 

276. 

276. 

277.1 

278. 

279. 

280. 


Nam*. 


Penthesilea 
AntonlA.. . . 
Atropofl.. . . 
Pblkgorla. 
Baplentift. . 
Adelheld.. . 


DlMOVOTCf. 


Dr.  KnoiTO,  at  Berlin. 
M.  CbarlolR,ftt  Nice.. 
Herr  Palisa,  ftt  Vienna 


it 


U 


M.  Cbarlols. 
Herr  Palisa. 


it 

u 


it 
u 


No.  of 

dlMOT- 

«fy. 


4 
2 
61 
62 
68 
64 
8 
65 
66 
67 


Data  of  db- 
coTwy. 


Oct.  18, 188T 
Feb.  4, 1888 
March  8 
Aprils 
April  15 
April  17 
Mays 
May  16 
Oct.  25 
Oct  81 


CMietB. — Six  comets  were  discovered  in  1888 
up  to  November  1.  Comet  I  was  discovered 
early  in  the  morning  of  February  19,  by  Mr. 
Sawerthal    as   he   was   returning   from    the 
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pbotographio  obserTatory  of  the  Roj&l  Ob-  It  bu  been  saggerted  that  there  were  three 

8ervftt()r7  at  the  Oape  of  Oood  Hope.     He  no-  tails.    In  Ma?  the  appearance  of  the  comet 

ticed  with  the  naked  eje  a  eaBpicioaa  object,  was  aaid  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Encke's  comet 

whioh,  OD  tnveatJgatioa  witb  the  opera-KlasB,  (Dec.  fi,  1871),  as  drawn  hj  Prof.  Uall.     A 

proved  to  be  a  comet.    The  obeervBtioDB  of  sudden  increase  in  brightness  is  reported  to 

vaiiouB  observers  show  that  the  comet  was  liave  occurred  aboot  Hay  28.    The  apectram 

well  defined,  the  tail  being  diatiaotlr  riuble  to  obtained  was  faint,  bnt  fairlr  broad,  contina- 


the  naked  eje,  and  estimated  in  April  to  be  ons,  and  crossed   b?  three  faint  bands,  oor- 

nesrlj  G°  in   length.     The   nncleus   was   s^en  responding  to   the   well-known  carbon-bands 

elongated  b;  many  ;  otliers  report  a  complete  character] gtic  of  cometar;  spectra  in  general. 
aeparation   into  two  portions.     The  dnplicitj         Oomet  II  is  the  twenty-fifth  reappearance 

of  the  nucleoB  was  confirmed  by  observations  of  the  Encke  comet,  the  period  of  which  is  S'fl 

made  by  Barnard,  at  Lick  Observatory.     Tbe  years.    It  was  detected  on  the  evening  of  Jnly 

separation  of  the  two  portions  was  estimated  6,  by  John  Tebbott,  at  Windsor,  New  Sooth 

by  G.  B.  Hill  to  be  abont  equal  to  S"  of  arc.  Wales.    Its  position  had  been  predicted  by 

Observers  report  tbe  tail  very  bright  along  the  Drs.   Backland  and   SeraphiraofT,  and  it  was 

central  axis,  and  much  fainter  on  uther  side,  fonnd  almost  exactly  In  tbe  place  assigned. 
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In  a  4i-inoh  telescope  it  appeared  as  a  small, 
bright,  nebnloQS  star,  witnoat  a  nnolens.  It 
was  moving  rapidly  both  east  and  south.  This 
oomet  was  originally  discovered  on  Nov.  26, 
1818,  by  the  astronomer  Pons,  at  Marseilles. 
It  was  then  visible  for  seven  weeks.  Prof. 
Encke,  of  Berlin,  sabjected  the  observations 
to  a  careful  investigation,  and  showed  that  the 
orbit  was  elliptical,  with  a  period  of  aboat 
three  and  one  third  years.  He  identified  the 
comet  with  the  comets  of  1786  I,  1795,  and 
1805,  and  predicted  its  return.  His  calcula- 
tions were  almost  exactly  fulfilled.  Ordina- 
rily it  appears  to  have  no  tail.  In  1848  it 
had  two,  one  about  1°  inlength  directed  from 
the  sun,  and  the  other  a  little  shorter,  and 
turned  toward  it.  At  perihelion  the  comet 
passes  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  at 
aphelion  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Jupiter.  Investigations  of  the 
motions  of  this  comet  show  that  its  period  is 
steadily  diminishing  by  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  in  every  revolution.  Encke's  theory 
was  that  the  comet,  in  moving  through  spac^ 
met  with  a  resistance  from  some  rare  medi- 
um, which  was  not  able  to  impede  the  great- 
er masses  of  the  planets.  Many  astronomers 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sisting medium ;  but  lately,  Dr.  Backlnod,  the 
Swedish  astronomer,  from  an  examination  of 
the  observations  of  the  comet  between  1871 
and  1881,  concludes  that  there  is  a  retardation, 
although  the  amount  is  less  than  that  assigned 
by  Encke.  No  other  comet  seems  to  be  re- 
tiu*ded,  so  that  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  a  re- 
sisting medium  we  must  imagine  that  it  does 
not  extend  very  far  from  the  sun.    The  in- 


1848.  It  had  a  bright  nucleus  and  short  tail, 
but  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Lever- 
rier  investigated  its  orbit,  and  predicted  its  re- 
turn to  perihelion  on  April  8, 1861.  It  returned 
within  a  day  of  the  time  predicted.  Its  peri- 
helion distance  is  about  100,000,000  miles,  and 
its  aphelion  distance  about  500,000,000  miles. 

Comet  V  was  discovered  on  September  2, 
by  E.  E.  Barnard,  at  the  Lick  Observatory.  It 
was  described  as  circular,  1'  in  diameter,  elev- 
enth magnitude,  with  a  well-defined  nucleus. 
No  decided  motion  was  observed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Prof.  Boss  calculated  the  provisional 
elements  given  in  the  table,  which  show  that 
the  theoretical  brightness  at  perihelion  would 
be  about  seventy  times  the  brightness  at  dis- 
covery. The  same  observer  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing notes: 

September  5.  The  comet  huB  a  soft  but  condensed 
light.    The  coma  is  somewhat  leas  than  80"  in  diame- 
ter, and  nymmetrical.    The  oondenaation  ia  veiy  uni 
fonn  toward  the  center,  without  a  distinct  nucleus 
Under  illumination  the  central  parts — some  5"  in  di 
ameter — appear  m  a  star  of  11 '5  ma«iitude. 

September  6.  There  ia  a  very  smaU  nucleus  of  about 
the  tnirtoenth  magnitude. 

September  10.  The  nebuloeit^  is  elliptioal,  with 
axes  of  about  40"  and  60"  respectively.  Nuclear  con- 
densation well  marked,  and  is,  perhiaps,  10"  south  of 
the  center  of  the  nebulous  mass. 

Comet  YI  was  discovered  by  E.  E.  Bar- 
nard, at  Lick  Observatory,  October  31.  He 
describes  it  as  having  no  tail,  a  strong  central 
condensation,  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  or 
fainter ;  the  nebulosity  was  1'  in  mean  diame- 
ter, and  was  much  elongated. 

We  give  the  approximate  elements  of  these 
comets  in  the  following  table : 


188a,  I....   1888,  Maroh,  16-96 
II...   1S8S,  Jaoe,    28 
III..   1888,  July, 
IV...  1888,  Aug., 


V... 
VI.. 


1888,  Dec^ 
1888,  SepL, 


80-25 
20 

10-41 
9'4d 


R 

M 

i 

Log.  J. 

245«80' 
884«89' 
101<»  6' 
209«40' 
8«»28' 
187'  62' 

860*  4»' 

6T'49' 

867*46' 
267*  10' 

42"  17' 
12-68' 
74«4' 
II- 22' 
165«7' 
46*63' 

0-84460 
0  6862 
9-96424 
0-240 
0- 18688 
0-04984  ; 

DitcoTtry. 


Feb.  18,8awertlial.. 

jQly  a,  Tebbutt 

Aug.  T,  JBrooks 

Aug.  9.  Nice  ObA'y.. 
Bept  2,  Barnard.... 
Oct  81,  Barnard .... 


vestigations  of  Mr.  Sherman  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  those  of  Dr.  Backlund. 

Comet  III  was  discovered  by  W.  R.  Brooks, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  7.  On  August  10, 
Prof.  Boss  reported  the  comet  as  small  and 
condensed,  and  showing,  with  low  powers,  as 
a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  It  had  a  short 
tail  with  an  estimated  length  of  10',  and  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  head.  It  had  already 
passed  perihelion  when  discovered,  and  was 
rapidly  diminishing  in  brightness.  It  was 
thought  that  observations  might  be  made  up 
to  the  October  moon. 

Comet  IV  was  found  at  Nice  Observatory 
on  August  9.  The  ephemeris  shows  that  the 
comet  is  slightly  increasing  in  brightness. 
This  comet  is  one  of  the  short- period  comets. 
Its  last  appearance  was  in  1880;  its  period  is 
7*4  years.  The  present  is  its  seventh  appear- 
ance. This  oomet  was  first  discovered  by  M. 
F^e,  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  on  Nov.  22, 


W.  F.  Denning  says  that  fourteen  comets 
were  discovered  between  1827  and  1886,  while 
between  1877  and  1886  forty-nine  were  dis- 
covered. In  seven  years  £.  E.  Barnard  and 
W.  R.  Brooks  have  discovered  twenty  com- 
ets— ten  apiece — and  to  the  end  of  1887 
they  had  received  $2,700  in  prizes.  In  the 
September  number  of  "  The  Observatory,"  T. 
W.  Backhouse  gives  the  following  interesting 
table  in  regard  to  naked-eye  comets  seen  since 
1881: 


COMET. 


1851,  b  (Great) 

lR81,c(8chabcrle'8)... 

1852,  a(WellB'«) 

1SH2      (Great). 

1883,  b  (Pons-Brooks's) 

1R85,  d  (Fabry's) 

1^^/  (Barnard's) .... 
iaS8,a(8awerthaI'8)... 


FlntMa  wtth 
nakid  cy*. 


1S81,  Jane  29 . 
1S81,  Jaly27.. 
1882,  May  11.. 
1SS2,  Oct  1... 
188;^,  Nov.  !».. 
18g6,  March  29 
188«,Nov.  9..  I 
1888,  April  7. . 


ii 


DatBtloB  of 
nakad^T* 
▼telUUty. 

89  days 

OB 

24 

188 
70 
29 
49 
87 


laKtkof 
telL 


1 
88 

88 

"4 
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D«tUe  9mA  Binary  Stan. — J.  £.  Gore  gives  in 
the  **  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  "  for  December,  1887,  formolsD  for 
the  rectangalar  co-ordinates  of  the  donble  star 
2  1847,  and  gives  the  proper  motion  of  the  star 
as  0*1053"  per  annum  in  the  direction  of  posi- 
tion angle  IH*!**.    The  following  table  gives: 


The  86-inch  equatorial  of  Lick  Observatory 
shows,  "at  a  little  less  than  one  fifth  of  the 
width  of  the  ring  from  its  oater  edge,  a  fine 
but  distinct  dark  line,  a  mere  spider's  thread, 
which  could  be  traced  along  the  ring  nearly  to 
a  point  opposite  the  limb  of  the  planet.  This 
line  marked  the  beginning  of  a  dark  shade, 


STAR. 


Ttme  of  perlaatroo T 

FofiltloD  of  node R 

Po«ltion  of  parlMtroD A 

Inclination y 

Eccentricity « 

8emi-axl8  m%)or a 

Mean  motion u 

Period  in  years I* 

Compater 


pErUuL 

AOpUnohl. 

TO  (p)  OpbfaMdiL 

2  sitl. 

1888-6S 

17879 

1807-6& 

1878'GS 

185»  0'  (1870) 

lOS-S*  (1900) 

Wy  6'  (18S0) 

240«0' 

152  5» 

171»  45' 

88«81' 

88  1» 

68«>28' 

0  874 

0-4484 

0-4919 

0'808«» 

6-96" 

1-68" 

4-50" 

08725" 

-119« 

•I-0-9688O 

-4  098' 

80S  87 

87»-6 

87-84 

84-66 

J.  E.  Qom. 

8.  Olasenapp. 

J.  E.  Oore. 

M.Oekirla. 

The  Sn. — The  minimum  period  for  sun-spot 
occurrence  was  prolonged  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1887.  There  was  a  sudden  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  spots  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1887.  In  the  present  eleven-year 
Eeriod  two  minima  have  occurred :  one,  from 
ept.  22  to  Dec.  8,  1886,  and  the  other  from 
January  to  May,  1887.  Including  both  of  these 
penods  in  the  same  minimum,  by  neglecting 
the  interruptions  at  the  close  of  1886,  then  the 
whole  minimum  period  includes  222  days,  and 
the  date  of  the  minimum  may  be  given  ap- 
proximately as  Jan.  10,  1887.  This  does  not 
refer  to  the  absolute  minimum  for  this  eleven- 
year  period.  On  Oct.  28,  1887,  some  faoulsa, 
attached  to  a  group  of  faint  spots,  are  reported 
to  have  become  on  a  sudden  intensely  bright, 
and  faded  again  as  quickly.  No  other  change 
of  importance  occurred  in  the  spots  themselves, 
or  in  their  neighborhood.  Within  three  min- 
utes both  faculsB  and  spots  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  magnetic  instruments  indicated 
no  disturbance.  There  were  many  days  in 
1887  when  the  sun  was  without  spots,  but  very 
rarely  were  faculsd  entirely  absent. 

Satin*  —  Many  skillful  observers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  M.  Trouvelot,  Dr.  Ter- 
by,  and  Mr.  Elger,  consider  that  the  rings  of  Sat- 
urn are  not  stable,  but  are  subject  to  continual 
changes.  Dark  masses  have  been  observed  on 
ring  0,  indentations  have  been  seen  on  its 
inner  edge,  and  other  noticeable  appearances 
recorded.  Some  astronomers  have  been  in- 
clined to  consider  that  these  appearances  have 
no  real  existence,  but  that  they  are  due  to  bad 
seeing,  distorting  eye-pieces,  etc.  Prof.  Hall, 
in  using  the  great  Washington  glass,  was,  we 
think,  unable  to  see  some  of  the  markings 
drawn  on  the  rings  by  Trouvelot  in  his  well- 
known  picture  of  Saturn,  as  seen  with  a  26- 
inch  instrument.  Mr.  Reeler,  of  Lick  Observa- 
tory, in  the  February  number  of  the  "  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ^^  in  speaking  of  the  distortion  of 
Satum^s  shadow,  drawn  by  Trouvelot,  says  he 
had  often  noticed  the  distortion  ^^  when  observ- 
ing with  the  12-inch  equatorial,  with  a  low 
power  on  a  poor  night;  but  it  always  dis- 
appeared on  employing  a  sufficiently  high 
power,  or  with  improvement  in  the  definition.*' 


which  extended  inward,  diminishing  in  intensi- 
ty, nearly  to  the  great  black  division.  At  its 
inner  edge  the  ring  was  of  nearly  the  same 
brightness  as  outside  the  fine  division.  No  other 
markings  were  visible.*' 

In  the  supplements  to  the  ^^Pulkowa  Ob- 
servations," Prof.  H.  Struve  discusses  his  own 
observations  made  with  the  15- inch  refractor 
in  1884-'86  on  lapetus.  Titan,  Rhea,  and  Dione, 
with  a  view  to  correcting  the  elements  of  these 
satellites  and  also  of  determining  the  mass  and 
ellipticity  of  Saturn.  Herr  Struve's  value  of 
the  mass  of  Saturn  agrees  closely  with  BessePs, 
being  1  -^  8,498 ;  the  sun  being  unity. 

G.  W.  Hill,  in  the  "  Astronomical  Journal," 
of  July  12,  1888,  discusses  the  motion  of  Hy- 
perion and  the  mass  of  Titan.  He  points  out 
the  errors  in  the  calculations  of  several  com- 
puters, and  gives  as  his  value  of  the  mass  of 
Titan  1  -§-  4,714,  the  mass  of  the  planet  being 
unity. 

HaiBt — Prof.  Schiaparelli's  observations  on 
Mars,  made  during  the  opposition  of  1881-'82, 
have  been  published.  His  new  map  agrees  in 
general  witn  that  drawn  in  1879.  There  are 
some  noticeable  differences,  however,  these 
being  in  a  region  seen  by  a  number  of  observ- 
ers to  undergo  changes.  The  main  interest  of 
this  memoir  centers  in  the  full  account  of  ihe 
^^  remarkable  duplication  of  many  of  the 
canals."  Thirty  duplications  are  recorded  be- 
tween December,  1881,  and  February,  1882. 
The  author  thinks  the  phenomenon  is  periodic, 
and  he  concludes  that  duplication  is  connectea 
with  a  period  corresponding  to  the  tropical 
year  of  Mars,  and  depending  on  the  martial 
seasons.  The  tendency  to  duplication  is  pointed 
out  as  showing  itself  in  other  regions  of  Mars. 
Other  oliservers  have  noted  this  tendency. 
Schiaparelli  thinks  it  impossible  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  duplications,  however  difficult  of 
explanation  they  may  be.  £.  W.  Maunder,  in 
the  September  number  of  "  The  Observatory," 
in  discussing  Schiaparelli's  observations,  re- 
marks that  "  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  this 
as  a  description  of  a  real  objective  change  tak- 
ing place  upon  the  actunl  surface  of  the  planet, 
though  as  a  record  of  a  subjective  appear- 
ance it  must  be  unhesitatingly  received.    Prof. 
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Sohiaparelli's  advantages  in  the  way  of  keen 
and  trained  eye-sight,  and  telescopic  and  atmos- 
pheric definition  are  beyond  challenge.  Hith- 
erto the  puzzle  has  receiyed  no  satis&ctory  so- 
lation,  for  Mr.  Proctor^s  suggestion  that  the 
canals  are  rivers  is  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  account  Prof.  Schiaparelli  has  given  of  the 


The  Chief  HetooivShowen.  —  W.  F.  Denning 
^ves,  in  the  January,  1888,  number  of  '^  Month- 
ly Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,'* 
a  list  of  the  chief  meteor-showers,  derived  from 
his  observations  made  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  positions  being  corrected  for  preces- 
sion, and  brought  up  to  1890. 


NAMX  OF  SHOWER. 

Donllon. 

DkteofmixiBnuB. 

Budint  pdBt. 

Sna'c  kngftada. 

1.  Qaadrantids 

December  28-Jaiiiur7  4 '  January  8 

April  16-28 1  April  80 

April8()-May  6 )  Mkv  6 

as289-8«  8=  +68-5 

869-7           +88  6 

887*6           -   81 

889-4           -11-6 

46*9            +66-9 

98- 1            +  16-6 

1500           +  88-9 

86-8            +48-8 

1061            +  88-6 

881' 6« 

2.  Lyrids 

81-8 

8.  »  Aaaarlds  

46-8 

4.  8  Aqtiarids 

5.  Perseids 

July  88-Angiist  25 

July  88 

Auiruatll 

October  18 

November  18. . . 

186-6 

July  ll-Aurnat  88 

188-6 

6.  Orionlds 

October  9-89 

806*9 

7.  LeoDidB 

November  9-17 

881*6 

8.  Andromedes 

November  85-80 

November  27. . . 
December  10... 

846-8 

9.  Q*ni*nM*.  x ,r 

December  1-14 

869-6 

NoTBS.— 2.  Probably  moving  Id  orbit  of  Comet  I,  1861.  8.  Have  orbital  resemblance  to  Halley's  comet.  6.  ObvUraa 
dlBpiaeemeut  of  radiant  point  tnm  night  to  night.  May  have  some  connection  with  (k>met  III,  1862.  6^  Radiant  ahowB  no 
displacement.  7.  Observed  from  earliest  times.  Seen  by  Humboldt,  1799.  Magnifloent  return  in  1888,  and  splendid  shower 
in  1868.  Very  meager  during  the  last  fliteen  years.  I'hese  meteors  form  a  complete  ellipfee.  and  the  earth  meets  a  tew  at 
every  passage  through  the  node.  But  the  meteors  are  neariy  all  massed  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  parent.  Comet  1, 1866L 
It  is  suppoMd  th4t  there  are  minor  groups  of  meteors  pursmng  the  same  orbit ;  if  so,  we  may  have  a  revival  of  this  display 
In  1838,  for  on  the  night  of  Nov.  18, 1S28,  shooting-stars,  mingled  with  balls  of  flre.  were  seen  in  vast  numbers  at  Potsdam, 
by  Rluden.  8.  Observed  in  1798.  Becurred  in  1888.  Very  brilliant  showers,  Nov.  87, 1878,  and  1886.  It  is  unoertain 
whether  this  group  forms  an  unbrokeu  stream  or  not.    Betums  of  the  showers  should  be  looked  fbr  in  lb98  and  1898. 


appearances  he  has  observed.  Bat  it  is  qaite 
likely  that  Proctor^s  farther  saggestion  that 
they  are  'optical  prodacts,'  neither  objective 
realities  nor  optical  illasions,  bat  phenomena  of 
diffraction,  may  prove  more  satisfactory.  Fur- 
ther observations  are  urgently  desired  to  test 
the  point — observations  not  confined  to  two  or 
three  favorable  nights  near  opposition,  bat  be- 
gun early  and  ended  late,  and  carried  on  with 
the  most  persistent  continuity.'* 

In  the  *^  Astronomical  Joamal"  for  August, 
1888,  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
says  he  made  very  careful  observations  of  Mars 
during  June,  1888.  These  were  begun  in  the 
twilight,  and  were  continued  for  eighteen 
night:*,  bat  he  was  unable  to  see  anything  like 
the  regular  canals  drawn  by  the  European 
observers.  The  only  remarkable  change  he 
noticed  was  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
white  spot  at  the  south  pole  of  the  planet. 
These  observations  were  made  with  the  great 
36-inch  instrument 

In  the  *' Astronomical  Journal"  for  Septem- 
ber, Prof.  Holden,  of  Lick  Observatory,  gives 
a  series  of  drawings  of  Mars,  as  seen  with  the 
great  S6  inch  Lick  telescope.  He  reports  that 
they  have  seen  none  of  the  canals  double,  al- 
though many  of  the  more  important  have  been 
sketched  as  broad  bands  covering  the  spaces  on 
Schiaparelli's  map  that  are  occupied  by  pairs 
of  canals.  The  observations  also  fail  to  discover 
any  important  changes  in  the  continent  Libya, 
which  had  been  reported  as  submerged. 

Jtplter.— A  remnant  of  the  great  red  spot 
is  still  to  be  observed  in  the  planet's  southern 
hemisphere.  This  *'  rosy  cloud  "  was  first  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Prof.  0.  W.  Pritchett,  of 
Morrison  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Missouri,  on 
July  9,  1878.  The  persistency  of  the  spot  has 
led  some  observers  to  consider  that  they  were 
looking  at  the  solid  body  of  the  planet  through 
a  hole,  as  it  were,  in  Jupiter's  clouds. 


Mr.  Denning  gives  some  interesting  data  as 
to  heights  of  fire-balls  and  shooting  -  stars. 
Eighty  fire-balls,  between  1865  and  1887,  gave 
an  average  height  at  beginning  of  69'2  miles, 
and  80'2  miles  at  end  of  flight.  Comparing 
these  heights  with  the  heights  of  meteors 
(nearly  all  shooting-stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude or  fainter),  he  gives  the  following  table : 


AUTHORITT. 

No.  of 
Motoon. 

Hoigbtat 
boflaiibig. 

Hfllghi  at  oodlBf . 

E.  Heis 

871 
86 
49 
18 

76  9  miles. 
79-6     ** 
81-4     " 
800      •* 

60  1  miles. 

A.  8.  Herschel . . 

T.  H.Waller 

W.F.  Denning* 

68-8      ** 
62-4     •* 
84  a     " 

•  stars  seen  in  1887. 

A  careful  discussion  of  the  various  records 
gives  the  following  mean  relative  heights : 


At  bcgiBBiBf . 

At  OBdlng. 

At  mlddla  eonnai. 

Fire-ballfl 

69  miles. 
80     •* 

80  miles. 
54      " 

49 -5  miles. 

Shooting-stars 

67-0     ** 

It  is  supposed  that  telescopic  meteors  are  at 
still  greater  elevations  than  the  brighter  forms 
of  these  bodies. 

Meteorites.  — In  April,  1888,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Newton  read  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  paper  ^^Upon  the  Relation  which 
the  Former  Orbits  of  those  Meteorites  that  are 
in  our  Oollections,  and  that  were  seen  to  fall, 
had  to  the  Earth's  Orbit."  His  studies  lead 
him  to  adopt  three  propositions:  1.  The  mete- 
orites that  we  have  in  our  cabinets,  which 
were  seen  to  fall,  were  originally  (as  a  class, 
and  with  few  exceptions),  moving  about  the 
sun  in  orbits  that  had  inclinations  less  than 
90°;  that  is,  their  motions  were  direct,  not 
retrograde.  2.  Either  the  stones  that  are  mov- 
ing in  the  solar  system  across  the  earth's  orbit 
move  in  general  in  direct  orbits ;  or  else,  for 
some  reason,  the  stones  that  move  in  retro- 
grade orbits  do  not  in  general  come  through 
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the  air  to  the  ground.  8.  The  perihelion-dis-  raised  to  Mr.  Lockjer's  hypothesis  hy  M. 
taDces  of  nearly  all  the  orbits  in  which  these  Stanislas  Mennier.  He  contends  that  the  only 
stones  mo^e  were  not  less  than  0*5  nor  more  conclusion  we  are  as  yet  entitled  to  draw  from 
than  1*0  time  the  earth's  radias.  The  author  the  spectroscopic  researches  on  meteorites  is, 
assumes  as  fally  proved  the  connection  of  that  they  are  composed  of  the  same  original 
comets  with  meteors,  and  considers  therefore  matter  as  other  celestial  bodies, 
that  the  meteorites  have  velocities  relative  to  The  Observatory  of  Milan  has  published  Part 
the  sun  not  greater  than  1*414  nor  less  than  II,  No.  Y II,  of  its  obnervations.  This  1  apt  num- 
1*244  time  the  earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit  ber  contains  a  catalogue  which  is  supplementary 
(earth's  orbital  velocity  18*38  miles  a  second),  to  two  preceding  ones.  The  first  (1874)  con- 
Mr.  Lockyer,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  tained  the  observed  paths  of  7^52  meteors  seen 
Royal  Society,  Nov.  17,  1887,  gives  the  result  in  1872 ;  the  second  (1882)  contained  7,602  me- 
of  his  experiments  on  meteorites.  He  ex-  teors,  and  the  present  publication  contains  9,627 
amined  meteoritic  spectra  under  various  con-  meteors. 

ditions,  particularly  that  of  feeble  temperature.  Selar  PhyBka. — The  experiments  of  Prof  John 

He  found  it  possible  to  obtain  from  meteorites  Trowbridge  and  C.  0.  Hut  chins  lead  them  to 

spectra  that  showed  the  most  peculiar  features  conclude  that  there  i?  unmistakable  evidence  of 

of   almost  every  variety  of  spectrum — solar,  the  existence  of  carbon  vapor  in  the  sun,  and 

star,  nebular,  and  cometary.     ^^  In  the  spectra  that  at  the  point  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  where 

of  nebulsB,  for  instance,  seven  lines  have  been  the  carbon  is  volatilized  the  temperature  of  the 

detected,  of  which  three  were  traced  to  hydro-  sun  approximates  to  that  of  the  voltaic  arc. 

gen,  three  to  low-temperature  magnesium,  and  An  excee<lingly  valuable  contribution  to  sd- 

the  seventh,  which  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  enc^  has  been  made  by  C.  C.  Hutchios  and 

its  originating  element,  has  been  given  by  the  £.  L.  Holden  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 

glow  from  the  Dhurmsala  meteorite.      The  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.     They  say  that 

most  characteristic  nebular  line  was  identified  ^'The  dispersion  given  by  the  apparatus  in  the 

with  the  low-temperature  fluting  of  magne-  order  of  spectrum  in  which  we  work  is  such 

slum,  and  the  unusual  spectrum  obtained  from  that  a  single  wave-length  occupies  on  the  neg- 

the  comets  of  1866  and  1867  was  ascribed  to  ative  a  space  of  1*12  millimetres.    This  makes 

the  same  cause.    The  changes  observed  in  the  the  distance  between  lines  Di  and  Da  6  7  milli- 

spectrum  of  the  great  comet  of   1882  were  metres.    We  are  convinced  that  there  is  much 

such  as  would  correspond  to  the  changes  in-  in  the  whole  matter  of  coincidences  of  metallic 

duced  by  the  change  of  temperature  in  the  and  solar  lines  that  needs  re-examination ;  that 

spectrum  of  a  meteorite ;  and  the  changes  in  something  more  than  the  mere  coincidences  of 

the  spectrum  of  Nova  Cygni,  and  the  bright  two  or  three  lines  out  of  many  is  necessary  to 

lines  in  such  a  star  as  R.  Geminorum  received  establish  even  the  probability  of  the  presence 

a  similar  explanation ;   while  a  very  ftdl,  in  of  a  metal  in  the  sun."    They  have  examined 

parts  almost  perfect,  reproduction  of  a  con-  some  of  the  doubtful  elements  in  the  list  given 

siderable  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  by  Prof.  Tonng  ^  his  book  on  ^*The  Sun," 

been  obtained  by  taking  a  componte  photo-  and  find.. the  evidence  as  f<  Hows:  For  cadmi- 

graph  of  the  arc  spectrum  of  several  stony  me-  um,  there  were  two  perfect  coincidences ;  for 

teorites,  taken  at  random  between  iron  meteoric  lead,  cerium,  molybaenutn,  uraLium,  vanadi- 

{K>lcs.      These  and  similar  observations  have  nm,  there  was  no  good  evidence  in  favor  of 

ed   Mr.  Lockyer  to  regard  all  self-luminous  their  existence  in  the  sun.     Among  the  metals 

bodies  in  the  celestial  spaces  as  composed  of  whose  existence  in  the  solar  atmosphere  has 

meteorites,  or  masses  of  meteoritic  vapor  pro-  seemed  probable,  their  experiments  seem  to 

duced  by  heat  brought  about  by  condensation  show  that  bismuth  and  silver  were  present,  but 

of  meteor-swarms  due  to  gravity,  so  that  the  that  dn,  potassium,  and  lithium  were  doubtful, 

existing  distinction  between  star,  comets,  and  They  also  fhrnish  evidence  of  the  existence  of 

nebulsB  rests  on  no  physical  basis.    All  alike  platinum  in  the  sun,  claiming  that  between 

are  meteoritic  in  origin,  the  differences  between  wave- lengths  4,250  and  4,950  to  find  64  lines 

them  depending  upon  differences  in  tempera-  of  platinum,  16  of  which  agree  with  solar  lines, 

ture,  and  in  the  closeness  of  the  component  Henry  Crew  has  made  some  observations 

meteorites  to  one  another.    Novm  (new  stars  with  the  spectroscope  on  the  period  of  the  ro- 

that  blaze  forth  suddenly)  are  explained  as  tation  of  the  sun.     He  obtained,  for  the  mean 

produced  by  the  clash  of  meteor-streams,  and  equatorial  velocity,  2*487  miles  a  second,  which 

most  variable  stars  are  regarded  as  uncon-  corresponds  to  a  true  period  of  rotation  of 

densed  meteor  -  streams.     Stars  with  spectra  25*88  days.    Mr.  Crew  thinks  that,  while  the 

like  that  of  Alpha  Orionis  (Rigel)  are   con-  sun-spot  layer  (or  photosphere,  if  they  be  the 

sidered  not  as  true  suns,  but  as  mere  clouds  of  same)  is  accelerated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

incandescent  stones;  probably  the  first  stage  equator,  the  layer,  which   by  its  absorption 

of  meteoritic  condensation.   Stars  with  spectra  gives  rise  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  tends  to  lag 

of   the  first  and  second  type  represent  the  behind,  having  here  a  smaller  angular  velocity 

condensed  swarm  in  its  hottest  stages,  while  than  in  higher  latitudes.    Comparing  the  year 

spectra  of  Secchi^s  fourth  type  indicate  an  ad-  1886  with  1887,  observers  report  that  the  aver- 

vanced  stage  of  cooling."    Objection  has  been  age  height  of  both  the  chromosphere  and  prom- 
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inences  has  been  coDstant.  The  prominences  tion  of  24  miles  a  second.  Subsequent  yean 
had  decreased  in  namber.  The  heights  of  the  gave  the  following  result :  1876-"r7, 12  miles; 
largest  prominences  were  mach  diminished.  1877-'78, 23  miles;  1879-80, 16  miles;  1880-'81, 
Some  preliminary  investigations  in  regard  to  11  miles;  1881-'82,  2  miles;  thas  showing  a 
the  sarface-cnrrents  of  the  sun  seem  to  indi-  decreasing  recessional  motion.  In  1882-'8d 
cate:  1.  That  the  direction  at  the  poles  is  gen-  the  motion  was  5  miles  a  second,  approach- 
erally  vertical  to  the  limb;  2.  That  there  is  a  ing  the  earth  ;  1883-84,  19  miles,  approaching 
decided  current  crossing  the  equator,  some-  1884-^85,  28  miles,  approaching  ;  1886-^86,  24 
times  in  a  northerly,  and  at  other  times  in  the  miles,  approaching;  1886-'87, 1  mile  approach- 
southerly  direction;  3.  That  changes  of  direo-  ing;  and  for  the  year  1887,  6  miles  receding, 
tion  occur  most  frequently  in  mid  latitudes.  These  results  are  to  be  accepted  with  great 
SpMtrMMpy« — Prof.  GrQnwald,  of  Prague,  caution,  as  astronomers  are  not  yet  fully  satis- 
has  propounded  a  theory,  according  to  which  fied  that  an  apparent  change  in  the  displaoe- 
the  wave  lengths  of  the  lines  due  to  a  certain  ment  of  the  F.  line  indicates  a  real  motion  in 
element  in  a  given  compound  are  to  the  wave-  the  line  of  sight.  The  change  of  motion  indi- 
lengths  due  to  that  same  element,  when  the  cated  by  the  above  figures  is  very  much  larger 
first  compound  is  combined  with  some  further  than  any  that  would  appear  probable  from  the 
body,  as  the  volume  the  element  occupies  in  known  motion  of  Sirius  in  its  orbit  '  The  see- 
the first  case  is  to  the  volume  it  occupies  in  ond  point  of  interest  referred  to  the  orbital 
the  second.  Examining  the  low  temperature  motion  of  Algol.  The  spectroscopic  observa- 
spectrum  of  hydrogen,  he  finds  that  the  wave-  tions  seem  to  show  that  this  interesting  van- 
lengths  of  its  several  lines  are  just  double  able  is  revolving  about  a  primary,  and  that  the 
those  of  the  lines  of  the  water  spectmm,  line  system  to  which  it  belongs  is,  as  a  whole,  ap- 
for  line.  SimUar,  but  less  simple  relationships  preaching  the  earth.  Further  observations  are 
are  given  for  other  spectra,  and  Prof.  Grtln-  necessary  to  establish  anything  definite.  Prof, 
wald  concludes  from  them  that  hydrogen  and  H.  0.  Vogel,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
oxygen  are  compound  bodies,  and  are  dissoci-  Prussian  Academy,  says  that  photography  has 
ated  in  the  sun.  Hydrogen  is  inferred  to  have  been  successfully  employed  to  overcome  the 
a  composition  of  the  form  A4b ;  of  which  the  effect  of  atmospheric  tremors,  so  noticeable  in 
supposed  element  A  is  associated  with  the  line  spectroscopic  work  investigating  stellar  mo- 
of  the  corona  1474  K ;  and  b  with  the  'helium'  tions.  The  time  of  exposure  employed  is  from 
line  Ds.  Louis  Bell,  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 
University,  has  given,  in  the  '*  American  Jour-  The  Ceiutuit  nf  Abemitl«ii. — ^Prof.  Hall  has  ptib- 
nal  of  Science,"  a  paper  describing  his  careful  lished  the  results  of  his  reduction  of  the  ob- 
determinationofthe  wave-lengths  of  the  Da  line  servations  made  in  the  years  1862-'67  upon 
of  sodium.  The  result  is  to  increase  slightly  a  LyrsB  by  Profs.  Hubbard,  Newcomb,  Hark- 
Thalen^s  correction  of  Angstrom's  value,  the  ness,  and  himself,  with  the  prime  -  vertical 
wave-length  finally  adopted  being  5,896*08  transit-instrument  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
tenth-metres.  Prof.  Rowland  has  followed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  constants  of 
this  with  a  table  of  the  relative  wave-lengths  nutation  and  aberration.  He  obtained  as  the 
of  about  450  standard  lines,  based  upon  the  most  probable  value  of  the  constant  of  aberra- 
above  determination,  and  designed  to  be  used  tion,  20*4542"  ±  00 144".  This,  with  Michel- 
in  connection  with  his  photographic  map  of  son  and  Newcomb's  determination  of  the  ve- 
the  normal  spectrum.  R.  Copeland  considers  locity  of  light,  gives  for  the  solar  parallax  a 
that  he  has  discovered  a  line  in  the  spectrum  vidue  of  8*810"  ±  0*0062". 
of  the  Great  Nebula  of  Orion  corresponding  to  Bcslstliig  MedtiB. — ^Freiherr  v.  Haerdtl,  a  pa- 
the  place  of  Da .  He  remarks  that  '*  the  oc-  pil  of  Oppolzer,  lately  read  a  paper  at  Kiel  Uni- 
currence  of  this  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  neb-  versity  on  the  periodic  comet  of  Winneoke. 
ula  is  of  great  interest,  as  affording  another  He  found  no  indication  of  any  influence  on  the 
connecting  link  between  gaseous  nebulee  and  comet's  motion  due  to  a  resisting  medium.  On 
the  sun  and  stars  with  bright-line  spectra,  es-  the  other  hand,  O.  T.  Sherman  considers  that 
pecially  with  that  remarkable  class  of  stars  of  the  variations  in  the  motion  of  Encke^s  comet, 
which  the  first  examples  were  detected  by  other  than  those  produced  by  planetary  attrac- 
MM.  Wolf  and  Rayet  in  the  constellation  of  tion,  are  caused  ^^  by  a  resisting  medium  con- 
Oygnus."  The  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  nected  with  the  sun,  and  disturbed  by  those 
at  the  January,  1888,  meeting  of  the  Royal  forces  which  produce  and  are  prodnced  by  sun- 
Astronomical  Society,  called  special  attention  spots."  He  considers  ^^  that  the  zodiacal  light 
to  two  points  of  interest  in  the  spectroscopic  is  intimately  connected  with  these  disturbing 
determinations  of  the  motions  of  stars  in  the  forces,  being  in  fact  a  locus  of  condensation  of 
line  of  sight.  One  point  referred  to  the  mo-  matter  driven  from  the  sun  similarly  to  the  tail 
tion  of  Sirius.  This  star  has  shown  a  complete  of  a  comet  from  the  nucleus,  and  after  conden- 
reversal  of  motion  since  Dr.  Huggins's  first  re-  sation  again  precipitated  npon  the  solar  snr- 
sults.    In  1868,  Dr.  Hnggins  found  the  motion  face." 

to  be  29  miles  a  second  receding  from  the  earth ;  CataltgiM. — ^Le  Yerrier,  on  becoming  Direct- 
in  1872,  18  to  22  miles  a  second.  The  Green-  or  of  the  Paris  Observatory  in  1854,  planned 
wioh  observations  in  1875-76,  showed  a  mo-  to  reobserve   Lalande's   catalogue  of  47,890 
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stars.    He  considered  it  necessary  to  make  of  the  late  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  revised, 

three  observations  in  right  ascension,  and  three  corrected  and  enlarged.    The  Coancil  of  the 

in  declination.    Up  to  1879  only  about  one  Royal  Astronomical   Society  has  printed  an 

third  of  the  observations  had  been  made.    The  additional  225  copies  of  this  catalogue,  on  ac- 

annual    number  of   observations  was    about  count  of  its  value  tu  astronomers.    It  is  sup- 

7,000.     Since  1879  the  instruments  have  been  posed  to  give  the  records  of  all  nebu]»  of 

increased  by  the  Bischoffsheim  meridian  circle,  which  the  places  have  been  published  up  to 

and  the  director,  Admiral  Mouchez  has  aug-  December,  1887. 

mented  the  observing-staff.  During  the  past  A.  M.W.  Downing,  in  the  May,  1888,  "Month- 
eight  years  the  number  of  observations  for  the  ly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,^' 
catalogue  has  amounted  to  about  27,500.  The  gives  the  positions  for  1,750,  and  proper  mo- 
first  installment  of  this  valuable  catalogue  has  tions  for  154  stars  south  of  29°  south  declination, 
been  published  in  two  volumes,  one  devoted  to  This  catalogue  is  deduced  from  a  revision  of 
the  catalogue,  and  the  other  to  the  individual  Powalky^s  '*  Reduction  of  the  Star- places  of 
observations.  The  stars  are  in  the  first  six  Lacaille's  ^  Astronomise  Fundamenta.'  ^' 
hours  of  right  ascension,  observed  during  the  Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
years  1887  to  1881.  It  contains  7,245  stars,  and  N.  Y.,  has  undertaken  to  collate  all  available 
represents  80,000  observations  in  both  elements,  existing  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
The  introdactory  chapters  contain  a  compari-  for  which  purpose  he  has  visited  the  principal 
son  of  the  Paris  Catalogue  with  Auwer's  re-  libraries  of  Europe  and  has  the  assistance  of 
reduction  of  Bradley.  M.  Bossert  fomishes  a  Mr.  Enobel  of  England, 
valuable  investigation  of  the  proper  motions  of  Pulkowa  Observatory  has  published  the  cata- 
874  stars  in  the  catalogue,  and  supplies  a  long  logue  for  1865  of  the  principal  stars  to  the 
list  of  errors  in  Lalande.  fourth  magnitude,  as  far  as  15**  south  declina- 

In  the  Dunsink  Cat^ogue  of  1,012  southern  tion.    This  catalogue  re-examines  the  stars  in 

stars,  by  Rambaut,  most  of  the  stars  are  be-  the  old  catalogue  for  the  epoch  of  1845. 

tween  2**  and  23°  south  declination.     The  ob-  J.  G.  Porter  has  published  the  result  of  two 

servations  were  made  between  November,  1882,  and  a  hfdf  ^years' work  with  the  three-inch 

and  September,  1885,  and  are  of  stars  which  transit.     The  catalogue  contains  4,050  stars 

needed  reobservation.  between  18°  50'  and  22°  20'  south  declination. 

The  second  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Most  of  the  stars  down  to  the  8*5  magnitude 

O'Gyalla   Catalogue  has  been    recently  pub-  have  been  observed,  as  well  as  some  fainter 

lished.  This  catalogue  briefly  indicates  tiie  char-  ones.    Tlie   proper  motions  of  75  stars   are 

acter  of  the  spectrum  of  each  star  observed  in  given  in  the  appendix. 

the  zone  selected,  which  lies  between  the  equa-  S.  C.  Chandler  has  published  a  valuable  cata- 

tor  and  the  15th  parallel  of  south  declination,  logue  of  variable  stars,  in  Nos.  179  and  180  of 

The  publication  is  intended  as  a  continuation  the  '*  Astronomical  Journal.'*    The  catalogue 

of  the  spectroscopic   study  of  the  northern  has  been    printed  separately  for  distribution, 

heavens  projected  some  years  ago  by  Prof.  Vo-  The  author  says :  '*  Thirteen  years  have  passed 

gel  and  Dr.  Dun^r.     The  faintest  stars  observed  since  the  appearance  of  Sch5nfeld*s  Second 

are  of  the  7i  magnitude.    The  third  volume  of  Catalogue  of  variable  stars.   A  work  that  shall 

the  Potsdam   ^^  Observations  "  gave  the  first  represent  the  knowledge  of  to  day  as  that  did 

installment  of  the  survey,  the  number  of  stars  the  knowledge  of  its  date,  is  an  urgent  need  of 

being  4,051,  lying  in  the  zone  between  20°  this  branch  of  astronomy."    This  preliminary 

north  and  1°  south  declination.    The  O^Oyalla  catalogue  is  issued  in  hopes  of  supplying  that 

Catalo^e  contains  2,022  stars.    The  spectra  need.    A  great  deal  of  care  has  been  given  to 

show  that  types  I  a  and  11  a  are  most  firequent.  its  preparation.    The  catalogue  shows  that  of 

Only  three  cases  of  III  h  are  given.  the  225  stars  comprised  in  it,  160  are  distinctly 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  "  Observations  "  periodic ;  12  belong  to  the  so-called  Notxb.    Of 

has  also  been  issued  and  contains  those  ob-  the  periodic  variables,  Mr.  Chandler  has  been 

servations  made  in  1886.     Dr.  Eonkoly  de-  able  to  assifrn  both  maximum  and  minimum 

scribes  instruments  and  methods.    Spectrum-  epochs  for  68  stars ;  maximum  epochs  alone 

photometry  of  thirty-four  fixed  stars  and  of  the  for  82;  minimum   epochs  alone  for  14,  9  of 

planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  is  the  most  these  being  of  the  Algol  type.    The  elements 

original  of  the  work.    Some  nebulas  and  com-  of  124  stars  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Chandler's 

ets,  and  some  special  stars,  were  examined  pho-  own   investigations ;    for  22  he  has  adopted 

tometrically  or  with  the  spectroscope.    Many  those  of  SchOnfeld,  and  for  14  those  of  Arge- 

notes  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  solar  lander,  Gould,  Parkhurst,  and  others,  after  in- 

surface  on  each  day  of  the  observation,  and  a  dependent  examination  had   shown  that  the 

table  of  positions  of  sun-spots  for  1886,  are  giv-  data  at  hand  would  not  give  essentially  im- 

en.     A  large  number  of  meteor  observations  ])roved  values.     He  has  added  to  the  catalogue 

and  a  list  of  radiants  completes  the  volume.  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the  color  or  redness  of 

Volume  xiix.  Part  I,  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  many  of  the  stars.    The  catalogue  also  contains 

the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  "  contains  Dr.  a  list  of  some  of  the  doubtful  cases  of  variables. 

Dreyer's  new  general  catalogue  of  7,840  nebu-  PMailSt — T.  H.  Safford  gives  the  year  2102  a. 

IflB  and  clusters  of  stars,  being  the  catalogue  d.  as  the  time  of  nearest  approach  of  Polaris  to 
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the  north  pole,  when  the  declination  will  he  charts,  showing  not  only  the  meteorological 

89°  82'  28. '    The  star,  he  says,  will  reach  89°  conditions  that  may  he  looked  for  with  reason- 

ahoat  the  year  1944,  and  he  for  ahout  800  years  ahle  certainty,  and  the  more  or  less  regular 

within  a  degree  of  the  pole.  variations  of  corrents,  hut  all  the  ohstacles, 

Medals. — ^The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  As-  floating  wrecks  and  the  like,  of  which  any 

tronomioal  Society  of  England  was  awarded  on  trustworthy  intelligence  can  be  obtained.    To 

Feb.  10,  1888,  to  Prof.  Arthur  Auwers,  for  his  these  are  added  what  may  be  termed  the  ec- 

re-reduction  of  Bradley's  observations.    At  the  centricities  of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  cy- 

April  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  clones,  water-spouts,  the  appearance  of  whales, 

Sciences  of  the  United  States,  the  Draper  As-  etc    The  course  taken  by  all  exceptionally 

tronomical  Medal  was  presented  to  Prof.  Ed-  severe  storms  is  noted,  and,  as  the  charts  are  of 

ward  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Harvard  a  convenient  size  (24x80),  they  can  be  easily 

College  Observatory.     At  the  same  meeting  kept  for  reference  in  a  drawer  or  in  a  port- 

the  Lawrence  Smith  Medal  for  original  work  folio,  and  thus  afford  a  highly  valuable  record 

on  the  subject  of  Meteorites,  was  awarded  to  of  the  sea  and  its  mysteries,  for  the  benefit  of 

Prof.  Hubert  A.  ITewton,  of  Yale  College,  New  navigators. 

Haven,  Mass.  A  single  instance  may  be  cited :  The  collision 

BiUiegnphy. — A  large  number  of  valuable  between  the  steamers  ^^Thingvalla"  and '*Gei- 

papers  have  been  printed  in  the  serial  publi-  ser  "  is  among  the  most  startling  of  recent  dis- 

oations  devoted  to  astronomical  knowledge,  asters.    If  the  captains  of  those  vessels  had  fol- 

and  during  the  year  the  following  books  have  lowed,  even  approximately,  the  courses  plotted 

been  published :  **  The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Plan-  for  transatlantic  steamers  on  the  pilot- chart  for 

ets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,"  by  Daniel  Kirk-  August,   both   vessels  might  have  been  still 

wood;  '*  Movements  of  the  Earth,  ^^  by  J.  Nor-  afloat,  and  the  hundred  and  more  persons  that 

man  Lockyer;  **OId  and  New  Astronomy,"  went  down  with  the  sinking  ship  might  yet 

several  parts,  by  Richard  A.  Proctor ;  ^^  As-  have  been  alive. 

tronorny  for  Amateurs,"  by  Thomas  W.  Oliver;  The  monthly  issue  of  the  pilot-chart  is  on 

"  The  New  Astronomy,"  by  Samuel  P.  Lang-  **  Mercator^s   projection,"  so  called,   and   in- 

ley.     ^*  A  Text-book  on  Astronomy,"  by  Prof,  eludes  the  whole  area  between  the  sixtieth 

Charles  A.  Young.    The  Smithsonian  Institu-  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the   equator, 

tion  has  published  a  *^  Bibliography  of  Astron-  The  preparation  of  each  edition  involves  three 

omy  for  the  year  1887,"  by  William  C.  Win-  printings,  namely,  the  "  base,"  "  the  blue  data," 

lock,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash-  and  the  "•  red  data." 

ington,  D.  C.  I.  The  base  may  be  termed  the  constant  of 

Messrs.   Chandler  and   Ritchie  have    pub-  the  chart.    It  is  printed  with  black  ink,  and 

lished  the  new  **  Science  Observer  Code,"  to  be  includes  only  the  permanent  features  of  sea 

used   in   the  telegraphic  distribution  of  an-  and  shore.    Coast-lines,  islands,  and  the  like, 

notmcements    of  discovery  and  of  positions  are  clearly  marked,  also  the  general  set  of  cur- 

from  03t.  1, 1888.    rents,   the  compass-card,   explanatory  tables, 

ATLAimC  OCEAN,  HTDR06RAPHT  OF.  Rapid  storm-cards,  etc.  The  parallels  of  latitude 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  In  the  ac-  and  longitude  divide  the  whole  into  squares 
quirement  of  knowledge  concerning  the  sea  and  of  ten  degrees  on  a  side,  and  these  again  are 
its  phenomena.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  subdivided  into  what  are  known  as  '*  ocean- 
great  ocean  subdivision  known  as  the  **  North  squares,"  of  five  degrees  each.  To  avoid  con- 
Atlantic."  With  its  dependent  gulfs  and  seas,  fusion  of  lines,  these  smaller  squares  are  not 
this  ocean  covers  an  area  of  something;  like  shown,  but  they  are  easily  plotted  by  quarter- 
18,000,000  square  miles,  about  one  eighth  of  ing  the  large  parallelograms, 
the  total  sea-surface  of  the  globe.  Commer-  II.  The  ^^blue  data."  which  are  printed  di- 
oially  its  importance  largely  exceeds  that  of  rectly  over  and  upon  the  permanent  data,  con- 
all  other  oceans.  Lying  as  it  does  between  sist  mainly  of  a  meteorological  forecast  for  the 
the  great  civilized  continents,  Europe  on  the  month  following  the  date  of  issue.  There  are 
east  and  America  on  the  west,  its  commerce  is  also  included  the  principal  sailing-routes  and 
as  a  hundred  to  one  when  compared  with  steamship-routes  recommended  for  the  month, 
that  of  larger  and  more  remote  seas.  For  this  These  routes  vary  from  month  to  month,  ac- 
reasnn  it  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored  cording  to  well-established  laws.  Thus,  in  the 
than  any  other  ocean-tract,  and  its  phenomena  summer  months,  the  probable  southern  limit 
of  tides  and  currents,  winds  and  temperatures,  of  icebergs  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  the 
depths  and  shallows,  are  better  known.  steamer-routes  are  carried  well  southward  of 

The  Hydrographic  Oflioe  of  the  United  States  the  danger-line.  So  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
Navy  has  always  been  in  the  front  rank  of  in-  sailing-routes,  it  is  probable  that  any  vessel 
vestigation.  Struggling  from  the  first  with  followin^c  the  sailing  directions  of  the  pilot- 
meager  appropriations,  it  has  nevertheless  con-  chart  will  shorten  her  voyage  by  days  or 
tributed  its  full  share  to  the  world^s  knowledge  hours,  according  to  the  length  of  the  trip, 
of  this  great  highway  of  civilization.  These  sailing-routes  are  plotted  from  the  logs 

Among  the  most  creditable  of  its  recent  un-  and  special  reports  of  vessels,  which  have  been 

dertakings  is  the  publication  of  monthly  pilot-  accumulating  m  the  Hydrographic  Office  since 
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its  establishment  in  1829.  The  charts  and 
ciroalars  of  information  are  sent  free  to  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  who,  in  retnm,  are  generally 
ready  and  glad  to  famish  special  reports.  In 
this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  gather  trost- 
worthy  details  concerning  almost  every  "ocean- 
sqaare  "  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Some  of  the 
squares  are,  of  coorse,  more  frequently  crossed 
by  vessels  than  others,  and  the  average  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  wind  in  these  squares 
can  be  stated  with  reasonable  certainty  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  A  simple  and  in- 
genious system  of  symbols  has  been  adopted 
for  the  charts,  whereby  the  meteorological 

Erohabilities  may  be  forecast  for  a  given  square 
y  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look.  Of 
course,  the  forecasts  are  not  absolutely  certain 
of  realization,  but  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  The  map  on 
this  page  is. a  portion  of  the  pilot-chart  for 


different  prevailing  winds.  The  lines  of  long 
dashes  show  the  course  of  recent  storms,  and 
the  short  ones  the  drift  of  derelict  vessels  with 
the  dates  when  reported. 

III.  The  ^^  red  data  '*  embrace  the  very  latest 
information  that  has  been  gleaned  from  all  pos- 
sible trustworthy  sources  up  to  the  hour  of  go- 
ing to  press.  The  printed  information  covers 
the  land-spaces  of  the  chart,  and  includes  a  list 
of  all  recent  changes  of  lights,  buoys,  beacons, 
etc.,  condensed  special  reports  of  noteworthy 
events,  accounts  of  extraordinary  storms,  dan- 
gerous obstructions,  and  barometric  compari- 
sons. The  symbolic  data,  also  printed  in  red 
ink,  show  where  drifting  wrecks  were  last 
seen,  and  mark  the  erratic  courses  that  they 
have  followed  as  they  have  been  encountered 
from  time  to  time  by  different  vessels.  In  like 
manner,  water-spouts,  drifting  buoys,  floating 
logs,  and  everything  that  is  dangerous  to  navi- 
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October,  1888,  lying  eastward  of  New  York. 
For  typographical  reasons  the  different  col- 
ors of  the  data  are  not  shown,  but  some  idea 
of  the  completeness  of  the  information  is 
afforded.  Each  of  the  small  circles  with  di- 
vergent arrows  represents  an  ocean-square. 
The  numeral  within  the  circle  represents  the 
percentage  of  calms ;  7,  for  instance,  indicates 
that  there  are  seven  chances  in  one  hundred 
that  calms  will  be  encountered.  The  arrows 
fly  with  the  wind,  showing  its  direction,  and 
they  indicate  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  small  cross-bars  show  the  average 
force  of  the  wind,  according  to  Beanfort^s  scale 
— the  standard  commonly  us^ed  by  seamen. 
Thus,  four  cross-bnrs  indicate  4  of  Beaufort^s 
scale,  namely,  a  ^^  whole-sail "  breeze,  as  it  is 
called.  The  various  lengths  of  the  arrows  in- 
dicate the  greater  or  lesser  frequency  of  the 


gation,  finds  a  place  on  the  pilot-chart,  which 
may  very  probably  serve  as  a  warning  to  save 
life  and  property. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  recorded 
on  the  charts  is  that  of  the  extraordinarily 
named  American  schooner  **  Twenty -one 
Friends."  She  was  abandoned  at  sea,  and 
first  reported  as  a  derelict,  March  24,  1885, 
about  160  miles  off*  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  Gulf  Stream  carried  her  east-north- 
east about  2,130  miles,  where  she  was  reported 
in  August.  Thence  she  drifted  easterly  and 
southeasterly,  and  was  last  reported,  Dec.  5, 
1885,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  having  drifted 
8.625  miles  in  eight  months  and  ten  days. 
During  her  wanderings,  which  were  largely  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the  ocean,  she  was 
reported  twenty-two  times,  and  the  number  of 
vessels  that  passed  near  her  without  seeing 
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her  can  of  coarse  never  be  known.  The  dotted 
red  line  that  represents  her  coarse  on  the  pilot- 
chart  is  only  one  of  many  that  cross  ana  re- 
cross  one  another  in  all  directions. 

Wide  as  the  ocean  is,  not  a  year  passes 
without  mysterious  disappearances.  Many  of 
them  are  doubtless  due  to  collisions  with 
**  derelicts,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  or  with  some  of  the  many  other 
drifting  obstacles  recorded  by  the  '*  red  data  " 
of  the  pilot-charts. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Hydrographic  Office 
are  in  Washington,  bat  the  branch-office  in 
New  York,  under  the  management  of  Lieut. 
V.  N.  Oottraan,  U.  S.  N.,  bears  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  active  work  of  the  bureau. 
This  office  occupies  by  courtesy  a  comer  of 
the  Maritime  Exchange,  situated  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  great  Produce  Exchange  building. 
Perhaps  no  better  place  could  be  found  to 
keep  the  bureau  in  touch  with  the  great  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  world.  To  the  Maritime 
Exchange  almost  every  ship-owner,  captain, 
and  underwriter  goes  on  business  or  to  give 
and  receive  information,  and  in  this  way  many 
valuable  facts  are  secured  at  the  latest  possible 
moment  before  going  to  press.  It  is  some- 
what humiliating  that  such  an  important  and 
beneficent  Government  work  should  be  carried 
on  in  such  narrow  quarters ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  its  nsefulness 
that  a  great  business  organization  like  the 
Maritime  Exchange  should  freely  make  room 
for  it,  where  space  is  cramped  at  best,  and 
where  every  square  foot  has  a  money  value. 

The  official  records  show  that  during  the 
year  6,789  vessels  were  visited;  nautical  infor- 
mation was  furnished  to  88,845  masters  of  ves- 
sels and  others ;  10,897  pilot-charts  were  gra- 
tuitously distributed,  and  8,601  special  detailed 
reports  on  the  subject  of  murine  meteorology 
were  forwarded  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pilot-charts. 

The  practical  value  of  the  branch-offices  has 
led  to  their  establishment  in  other  seaports, 
and  they  are  now  in  operation  at  Baltimore, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Francisco.  Every  year  there  are  be- 
tween 6,000  and  6,000  lives  lost  at  sea,  and, 
while  with  the  increase  of  commerce  this 
average  is  not  unlikely  to  be  maintained,  the 
Hydrograpliic  Office  is  engaged  in  a  noble 
work  in  reducing  the  chances  of  disaster. 

The  popular  notion  that  sailing-vessels  are 
being  driven  from  the  seas  by  steam  compe- 
tition is  said  by  good  authority  to  be  erroneous. 
The  sailing-tonnage  of  the  world  is,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  nearly  or  quite  double 
that  of  steam.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that, 
in  spite  of  the  long  period  of  depression  to 
which  the  American  merchant  marine  has  been 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  war  for  seces- 
sion and  because  of  congressional  indiflference, 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  double  that 
of  any  other  nation. 


The  publication  of  the  pilot-charts  was  began 
in  December,  1884,  and  they  have  made  their 
way  by  mere  force  of  merit  into  the  chart- 
rooms  of  all  nations.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Signal  Service  and  of  the  Naval  Burean  was 
cordially  given,  and  merchant-captMns  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  valae  of  the  undertaking, 
and  became  at  once  willing  contributors  to  the 
stock  of  general  information. 

None  of  the  other  maritime  nations  have  as 
yet  attempted  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  the  issue  of  pilot-charts. 
That  they  wiU  sooner  or  later  do  so  is  to  be 
expected,  but  at  present  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office  may  be  pardoned  for  a 
reasonable  degree  of  pride  in  its  unique  and 
original  work. 

AU^nULIA,  a  continent  surrounded  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  forming  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  areas  of  the  colonies  occupying 
the  Australian  continent,  with  that  of  the 
neighboring  island  of  Tasmania  and  the  colony 
of  Fiji,  and  their  estimated  population  at  the 
close  of  1886,  are  as  follows: 


COLONIES. 

Aim. 

Popnlatkn. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

810,700 
.87,884 

668,497 

26,876 

7,740 

1,001,996 

1,008,048 

812,758 

South  AnstralUL 

QaeeDsland 

842,614 

TMinaiiia 

187,811 

rw 

126,010 

*v*** • • 

Total 

2,004,621 

2,928,789 

The  estimated  population  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  2,948,864.  In 
the  whole  of  Australia  the  number  of  persons 
to  the  square  mile  is  less  than  one.  In  Vic- 
toria it  IS  11-79;  in  New  South  Wales,  8*87; 
in  Tasmania,  6*40.  The  total  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  by  sea  for  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia (including  New  Zealand)  in  1887,  was 
64,856,  showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  5,671.  The  excess  was 
greatest  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  was 
28,516,  whereas  in  South  Australia  the  depart- 
ures exceeded  the  arrivals  by  2,384.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  the  population  of  the 
Australian  colonies  in  the  year  1900  will  be 
6,000,000. 

The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  in  1886  was  £28,750,000,  and  the 
aggregate  expenditure,  £25,250,000.  In  twelve 
years  the  revenue  bad  increased  94  per  cent., 
while  the  population  had  increased  54  per  cent. 
The  total  debt  was  £70,260,000,  or  £8  8«.  9d. 
per  head  of  population.  Between  1851  and 
1886  the  value  of  the  gold  mined  in  all  the 
colonies  was  £824,000,000,  of  which  Victoria 
produced  £217,000,000. 

Agridltore. — The  census  tables  show  that  31 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Australasia  from 
whom  statistics  could  be  collected  (about  40 
per  cent),  are  engaged  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, while  81  per  cent,  follow  manufacturing 
and  mining,  10  percent,  are  employed  in  trade 
and  transportation,  17  per  cent,  in  professional 
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occupations,  and  11  per  cent,  as  laborers.  Of 
the  last  category  a  larse  percentage  are  em- 
ployed in  field'labor,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  remote  districts,  concerning  whom  there 
are  no  returns,  make  the.  ratio  of  agricultural 
producers  much  larger  than  appears  in  the 
statistics.  All  the  colonies  have  pre-emption 
laws  to  attract  agricultural  colonists,  but  most 
of  them  have  been  late  in  introducing  the  sys- 
tem in  a  practical  shape,  and  slow  in  improv- 
ing their  first  illiberal  regulations,  owing  to 
the  antagonistic  interests  and  influence  of  the 
wool- growers.  There  is  an  apparent  profit  to 
the  state  in  this  policy,  for  while  a  hirge  in- 
come is  flowing  into  the  exchequer  from  pas- 
toral leases,  the  selling  value  of  the  public 
lands  is  constantly  rising.  Public  men  have 
recently,  however,  become  impressed  with  the 
shortsightedness  of  a  policy  that  has  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  with  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  land  laws  the  democratic 
sentiment  grows  stronger  and  the  money-pow- 
er of  the  lease-holders  is  losing  control  over 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  graziers 
are  nevertheless  able,  by  fictitious  entries  and 
by  the  actual  use  of  force,  to  keep  settlers  out 
of  lands  that  are  by  law  open  to  them.  Tho 
laws  of  New  South  Wales  provide  for  the 
selection  of  farms  of  640  acres  or  less  at  the 
price  of  20«.  an  acre,  to  be  paid  for  by  in- 
stallments of  Is,  an  acre,  interest  being  charged 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. ;  also  of  grazing-farms 
of  2,560  acres,  which,  like  the  agricultural 
homesteads,  must  be  fenced.  Victoria  allows 
deferred  payments  of  1».  an  acre  per  annum  on 
820  acres  at  the  same  uniform  price,  on  con- 
dition that  improvements  costing  20«.  an  acre 
shall  be  made  on  the  land.  South  Australia 
sells  to  homesteaders  a  maximum  area  of  1,000 
acres  at  the  same  price  and  terms  of  payment, 
requiring  10s.  worth  of  improvements.  Queens- 
land grants  homesteads  of  160  acres  for  only 
2«.  6^.  an  acre,  payable  at  the  rate  of  Qd,  an- 
nually, if  7s,  6a,  worth  of  improvements  are 
made,  and  permits  other  selections  of  from  820 
to  1,280  acres  at  no  fixed  rate  of  payment,  but 
on  the  condition  of  improvements  of  the  value 
of  10s,  to  the  acre.  South  Austa*alia  and  West- 
em  Australia  each  fix  the  maximum  size  of 
the  settler^s  holding  at  1,000  acres,  the  price 
being  in  the  former  20«.,  and  in  the  latter  10«., 
payable  in  twenty  annual  installments,  each 
colony  requiring  improvements  of  lOs,  an  acr% 
while  in  Western  Australia  the  land  must  in 
addition  be  fenced.  In  Tasmania  settlers  can 
take  up  820  acres  at  20/r.,  paying  2s.  a  year 
without  further  conditions.  The  privilege  of 
selecting  land  in  this  colony  was  taken  away 
from  fresh  immigrants,  whether  they  have 
paid  their  passages  or  have  been  aided  by  the 
Government,  by  an  act  that  went  into  force 
in  1888. 

The  number  of  acres  that  had  been  sold  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1887,  and  the  area  that 
was  not  yet  alienated  in  the  several  colonies, 
were  as  follows : 


COLONDES. 


Victoria. 

New  South  Walea. 

QaeenaUuid 

8<mth  Aostralla . . . 
WMtern  Australia. 


Total. 
Tasmania. 


Grand  total 


Totel  Uk«B  up. 

22,489388 
41,286,464 
10,»9^874 
11,278,944 
2,165,896 


Rifnfiftfwg  In 


88,206,060 
4,618,464 


88,T58,8n 
166,666,686 
416,667,986 
666,918,066 
622,482,905 

1,796,8661860^ 
12^66,646 


92,718,614    I     1,808,728,406 


Of  the  total  area  now  cultivated  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  8,697,954  acres  are  devoted  to 
wheat,  yielding  45,641,592  bushels,  of  which 
about  9,000,000  bushels  were  available  for  ex- 
port in  1886.  Since  then  the  home  require- 
ments have  gained  on  production,  leaving  a 
smaller  surplus. 

The  increase  of  live  stock  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 


STOCK. 

1870. 

1884. 

Horaes 

797,800 

4,712,918 

61,294,241 

604,848 

1,804,285 

Cattle 

8,464,870 

8beep 

Ptea. 

7^626,404 
1,108,940 

In  1872  the  exports  of  wool  from  all  these 
colonies  amounted  to  181,469,780  pounds,  and 
in  1885  to  404,088.149  pounds.  In  1886,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  damage  by  rabbitiB,  the 
total  production  was  only  898,641,828  pounds, 
the  average  per  sheep  being  4*62  pounds,  and 
the  total  value,  £16,218,846.  The  average 
value  was  9}(2.  a  pound,  and  the  total  repre- 
sented £4  16s.  4d.  a  head  of  the  population. 

Tht  BaUll  VteL — About  twenty  years  ago 
the  colonists  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
having  grown  prosperous  during  the  period 
when  the  civil  war  had  stopped  the  production 
of  wool  in  the  United  States  and  caused  the 
price  to  rise,  began  to  found  societies  of  accli- 
matization for  the  introduction  and  breeding 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  in  order  to  eigoy  the 
sports  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
England.  Every  l^d-owner  became  anxious 
to  secure  ground -game  on  his  own  estate. 
Their  satisfaction  at  finding  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate adapted  for  the  animals  was  of  short  du- 
ration ;  for  at  the  rate  of  ten  litters  a  year,  in- 
stead of  four  and  six,  as  in  England,  with  no 
natural  enemies  to  keep  down  their  numbers, 
the  rabbits,  which  grew  to  enormous  size,  in  a 
few  years  began  to  afifeot  seriously  the  sheep- 
industry  and  check  agricultural  operations. 
They  consumed  the  herbage  up  to  the  doors 
of  the  farm-houses,  destroyed  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  land  that  had  produced  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  sixty  of  barley  to  the  acre,  and  ate 
the  grass  down  to  the  roots,  turning  to  desert 
immense  tracts  of  pasture,  and  driving  both 
sheep  and  farmers  from  entire  sections  of  the 
country.  Wealthy  proprietors,  after  spend- 
ing large  sums  in  the  effort  to  exterminate 
the  vermin,  ended  by  abandoning  their  es- 
tates.   Shooting,  trapping,  hunting  with  fer- 
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rets,  and  poisoning  with  arsenic,  strychnia,  and  ate  the  islands  within  fonr  months  from  that 
phosphorus,  destroyed  them  by  miUions,  yet  date.  On  Jan.  26,  1888,  the  English  and 
checked  bat  slightly  their  multiplication.  Wire-  French  representatives  signed  at  Paris  a  dec- 
fences  were  early  tried  to  confine  them  within  laration  defining  the  fuuctions  and  powers  of 
bounds,  but  they  burrowed  beneath  the  in-  the  Anglo-French  Naval  Commission,  and  es- 
closures  without  difficulty.  Since  then,  how-  tablishing  regulations  for  its  guidance.  The 
ever,  rabbit-proof  fences  have  been  devised,  commission  consists  of  a  president  and  two 
yet  in  some  localities  they  have  learned  to  British  and  two  French  naval  officers.  It  is 
leap  over  fences  that  were  considered  a  per-  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
feet  barrier.  The  Government  of  New  South  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  popu-  British  and  French  citizens  in  the  New  Hebri- 
lous  districts  of  the  eastern  division,  proposes  des.  The  presidency  of  the  commission  shall 
to  build  a  wire  fence,  400  to  500  miles  long,  be  held  in  alternate  months  by  the  command- 
from  Albury  to  the  borders  of  Queensland,  at  ers-in-chief  of  the  British  and  French  naval 
an  estimated  cost  of  £770.000.  The  Parliament  forces  present  in  the  group.  The  regulations 
of  that  colony  offered  a  bonus  of  sixpence  for  provide  tiiat  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance  of 
every  rabbit  killed,  and  the  payments  under  peace  and  good  order  in  any  part  of  the  New 
the  act  have  increased  in  rapid  progression,  Hebrides  where  British  or  French  subjects  are 
the  sum  called  for  in  1886  being  £146,000,  in  found,  or  in  case  of  danger  menacing  their 
1887  about  £250,000,  and  in  1888  it  was  cal-  lives  or  property,  the  commission  shall  forth- 
cnlated  to  amount  to  £500,000.  The  same  with  meet  and  take  measures  for  repressing 
Government  has  now  offered  a  reward  of  £25,-  disturbance  or  protecting  the  interes^ts  endan- 
000  to  any  person  who  shall  invent  an  effect-  gered,  but  not  resorting  to  military  force  un- 
ive  process  for  the  extermination  of  rabbits  less  its  employment  is  considered  indispensa- 
that  shall  not  be  injurious  in  its  operation  to  ble.  If  a  military  or  naval  force  lands,  it  must 
horses,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals.  The  not  remain  longer  than  is  deemed  necessary 
inventor  must  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  his  by  the  commission.  In  a  sudden  emergency 
method  or  process,  which  must  be  one  that  is  the  British  and  French  naval  commanders 
yet  unknown  in  the  colony,  at  his  own  expense,  nearest  the  scene  of  action  may  take  measures 
and  will  receive  tlie  prize  after  a  year's  trial,  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  property  of 
Pasteur,  who  discovered  remedies  for  the  silk-  either  nationality,  in  concert  if  possible,  or 
worm  disease  and  cattle-disease,  communicated  separately  when  only  one  force  is  near  the  dis- 
to  the  agents-general  in  London  a  method  turbed  locality ;  but  they  must  at  once  report 
that  he  had  ^ready  tried  with  success  in  to  the  senior  officers,  who  shall  communicate 
France.  This  is  to  produce  an  epidemic  of  the  report  to  each  other,  and  immediately 
chic  ken -cholera,  a  disease  that  is  very  infec-  summon  the  commission.  The  commission  has 
tious  and  fatal  among  rabbits,  though  harmless  no  power  to  interfere  in  disputes  concerning 
to  other  animal:^,  except  poultry.  In  the  spring  title  to  land  or  to  dispossess  either  natives  or 
of  1888  a  party  of  French  and  English  scien-  foreigners  of  lands  that  they  hold  in  posses- 
tists  went  to  Australia,  taking  with  them  infu-  sion,  but  it  is  charged  with  the  police  duties 
sions  containing  the  microbes  of  this  disease,  of  stopping  the  slave-trade  with  the  Kanakas 
with  the  intention  of  introducing  the  infection  and  of  preventing  acts  of  piracy.  The  last  of 
among  the  rabbits  of  various  localities  by  lay-  the  French  troops  left  the  New  Hebrides  on 
ing  before  them  contaminated  food,  after  which  March  15. 
it  was  expected  to  spread  spontaneously.  The  Chlaese  (tMStton. — Anticipations  of  an  in- 

The  Federal  Coaneli. — The  British  Parliament  crease  of  Chinese  laborers  and  of  the  effect  of 
in  1885  authorized  the  formation  of  a  council  their  competition  on  the  condition  of  the  white 
of  the  colonies,  to  meet  at  least  once  every  laboring  class,  have  produced  an  exciting  po- 
two  years  for  discussion  and  united  action  on  litical  and  international  question  in  the  Ans- 
matters  of  common  Australian  interest.  The  tralian  colonies.  Two  high  commissioners, 
second  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Ho-  accredited  by  the  Chinese  Government,  visited 
hart,  Tasmania,  the  regular  place  for  assein-  Australia  in  May,  1887,  with  the  objects  of 
bling,  in  January,  1888,  terminating  a  three-  learning  the  manner  in  which  their  country- 
days^  session  on  the  19th.  New  Zealand,  men  were  treated  and  of  advancing  commercial 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales  had  relations  between  the  two  countries.  They 
not  joined  the  confederation,  and  the  repre-  found  little  to  complain  of  in  the  treatment 
sentatives  of  the  other  colonies  discussed  the  of  the  Chinese,  but  questioned  the  rightful- 
means  of  inducing  them  to  take  part  in  the  ness  of  restrictions  on  immigration  that  have 
councils.  recently  been  Introduced,  especially  the  head- 

The  New  HeMdes. — ^The  anxiety  of  the  Aus-  tax  that  is  imposed  in  the  various  colonies, 
tralians  on  account  of  the  French  occupation  The  Chinese  ambassador  in  London,  on  Dec. 
of  the  New  Hebrides  islands  abated  when  the  12,  1887,  asked  the  explanation  of  this  ex- 
French  Government  set  a  date  for  the  with-  ceptional  legislation,  and  objected  to  it  as  a 
drawal  of  the  military  force.  A  convention  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  Chinese  com- 
for  a  joint  naval  commission  was  signed  on  petition  is  most  severe  on  the  tropical  northern 
Nov.  16, 1887,  and  the  French  agreed  to  evaca-  shores  of  Australia,  especially  in  the  Northern 
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Territory  of  Sonth  Aastralia.  The  white  resi-  of  the  head-tax  from  1,348  in  1881  to  827  in 
dents  of  the  territory  in  the  spring  of  1888  1882,  and  then  increased  at  almost  the  same 
addressed  a  memorid  to  the  Governments  of  rate  at  which  nataralization  papers  were  tc^en 
New  Sonth  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Qneensland,  out,  until  they  reached  1,108  in  1886.  In 
urging  restrictive  measures,  in  which  they  1885  additional  precautions  were  taken  in  con- 
hlam^  their  own  Government  for  introducing  nection  with  the  forms  of  naturalization,  in 
the  evil  hy  importing  Chinese  laborers  for  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  personation,  and 
the  gold-  mines  at  public  expense,  and  after-  there  was  an  increase  of  488  in  the  number  of 
ward  allowing  them  to  squat  on  Government  arrivals  in  1886  over  the  previous  year,  be- 
lauds, to  bid  for  Government  contracts,  and  cause  the  papers  that  had  been  purchased 
to  vote  as  rate-payers.  From  that  district  they  from  Chinese  residents  in  the  colony  would 
had  advanced  inland  by  way  of  Roper  and  not  be  thereafter  available.  By  the  laws  of 
Mc Arthur  rivers  into  Queensland  and  the  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  a  poll-tax 
South  Australian  ruby -fields.  The  Govern-  of  £10  is  payable  on  every  Chinese  imml- 
or  resident  at  Port  Darwin  in  the  beginning  grant,  for  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  is 
of  April  advised  the  authorities  in  Adelaide  of  responsible,  and  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  bring 
information  that  had  come  to  him,  according  more  than  one  immigrant  for  each  100  tons, 
to  which  vessels  sailing  under  the  Chinese  flag  Queensland  collects  a  tax  of  £30  on  each  Chi- 
were  preparing  to  land  a  great  number  of  nainan  landed,  and  limits  the  number  that  can 
Chinamen  to  work  the  ruby-roine$i.  The  Gov-  be  brought  in  a  vessel  to  one  for  each  fifty 
emment  has  hitherto  encouraged  the  immi-  registered  tons.  Tasmania  has  adopted  the  re- 
gration  of  Chinese  into  the  territory,  because  strictions  that  prevail  in  Victoria  and  New 
they  alone  have  developed  the  agricaltural  re-  South  Wales,  and  requires  vaccination,  as  does 
sources  of  the  land,  and  are  almost  the  only  South  Australia,  which,  except  for  the  North- 
laborers  who  will  long  remain  and  work  in  em  Territory,  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  £10,  but 
the  mines.  Without  them  it  would  not  have  allows  a  passenger  for  every  ten  tons.  In  all 
been  possible  to  build  the  Port  Darwin  Rail-  cases  Chmamen  who  ai*e  naturalized  British 
road,  which  is  expected  to  make  the  territory  subjects  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
prosperous  and  self- supporting.  There  are  at  acts.  In  New  Zealand  an  act  was  passed  in 
present  6,000  Chinese  in  the  Northern  Terri-  1882  restricting  the  immigration  of  any  person 
tory  and  only  600  Europeans.  There  is  a  born  of  Chinese  parents,  but  this  law  has  not 
regulation  limiting  the  Chinese  to  a  distance  received  the  approval  of  the  home  Govem- 
of  1,000  miles  inland,  but  the  South  Austra-  ment,  and  is  inoperative.  The  number  of  Chi- 
lian Government  proposes  now  to  adopt  in  re-  nese  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  does  not 
spect  to  the  Northern  Territory  the  same  re-  exceed  51,000,  and  is  smaller  than  it  was  before 
strictions  on  immigration  that  prevail  in  the  the  yield  of  gold  began  to  fall  off.  Instead  of 
rest  of  Australia.  The  Chinese  question  is  increasing,  the  Chinese  population  is  said  to 
treated  by  Australian  politicians  as  a  working-  have  diminished  of  recent  years  at  the  rate  of 
man's  question,  although  the  workingmen  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Living  in  compact 
there,  unlike  those  of  California,  have  not  yet  colonies,  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  towns, 
felt  the  direct  competition  of  Chinamen  in  the  though  forming  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
trades,  save  in  furniture-making,  which  the  population.  The  only  districts  outside  of  the 
Chinese  have  learned  and  pursue  on  their  own  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  where 
account  They  have  been  very  successful  as  they  outnumber  the  white  population  are  the 
gardeners,  and  have  taught  the  English  colo-  mining-camps  and  plantations  of  the  torrid 
nists  many  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  part  of  Queensland,  where  they  have  been  in- 
fruits  and  vegetables.     The  large  cities  are  en-  troduced  as  laborers. 

tirely  supplied  with  such  produce  from  their  The  question  raised  in  the  letter  of  Lew-ta- 

gardens.      Once   before,  when  the   Chinese,  len,  the  Chinese  Minister,  was  submitted  to 

who  began  to  come  in  1851,  increased  from  the  premiers  of  the  different  colonies  by  Lord 

2,000  in  1854  to  42,000  in  1859,  Victoria  im-  Salisbury.    Sir  Henry  Parkes,  replying  for  New 

posed  a  capitation  tax  on  immigrants,  which  South  Wales,  and  D.  Gillies  for  Victoria,  urged 

nad  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Chinese  popula-  the  home  Government  to  make  a  treaty  similar 

tion  to  20,000  by  1863,  when  the  poll-tax  was  to  that  which  was  being  negotiated  between 

removed.    The  first  of  the  more  recent  meas-  Chma  and  the  United  States.     Public  meetings 

ures  was  passed  in  1881  in  consequence  of  the  were  held  in  the  two  colonies,  much  political 

action  of  the  authorities  of  Western  Australia,  feeling  was  aroused  on  the  subject,  street  dem- 

who  were  about  to  import  Chinese  laborers,  onstrations  took  place,  anti-Chinese  riots  were 

The  Chinese  evaded  the  tax  hy  procuring  let-  threatened,  and,  finally,  the  executives  mani- 

ters  of  naturalization,  which  their  countrymen  fested  their  energy  by  prohibiting  the  landing 

in  Victoria  began  to  take  out  in  unusual  num-  of  Chinamen  and  sending  about  four  hundred 

hers.    While  only  91  letters  had  been  i«sned  back  to  China.   The  New  Zealand  Gtovemment, 

to  Chinese  dunng  the  eleven  years  preceding,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  declared 

there  were  317  naturalizations  in  1882,  and  all  the  ports  of  China  to  be  infected  districts, 

the^  number  increased  to  1,178  in  1885.    The  In  the  middle  of  May  a  severer  Chinese  restric- 

arrivals  by  sea  had  fallen  on  the  imposition  tion  bill  was  introduced  as  a  Government  meas- 
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ure  in  the  New  Soatb  Wales  Parliament,  and  islands  the  people  kill  each  other  in  family  and 
passed  the  Uonse  of  Assembly  at  oDce.  It  was  tribal  feuds.  The  effect  on  the  relations  of  the 
made  operative  from  the  beginning  of  that  natives  with  whites  is  pointed  oat  by  Bishop 
month,  and  contained  no  exception  in  favor  of  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Colo- 
immigrants  who  were  then  on  the  seas  or  in  nial  Office.  Any  outrage  committed  by  a  white 
Australian  ports.  The  act  was  virtually  pro-  man  is  sure  to  be  avenged  by  a  volley  fired  at 
hibitive,  restricting  the  number  of  passengers  the  next  boat^s  crew,  and  then  a  man-of-war  is 
to  one  for  every  300  tons  of  the  vessel  carry-  sent  to  punish  the  islanders,  and  a  party  land- 
ing them,  and  raising  the  poll-tax  to  £100.  ed,  often  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  thus  *'  ex- 
Chinese  were  allowed  to  trade  only  in  certain  posing  valuable  lives  for  the  most  trivial  of 
districts,  and  only  five  in  each  district.  Natu-  causes."  Recently  the  boats  of  the  *^£liza 
ralization  of  Chinese  was  forbidden.  No  Chi-  Mary  "  were  fired  on  from  the  New  Hebrides, 
namen  could  mine  without  authority,  and  all  the  natives  mistaking  the  English  vessel  for 
mast  take  out  licenses  annually  to  be  allowed  the  "  Tongatabu,"  a  labor  vessel  fiying  the  Ger- 
to  reside  in  the  colony.  The  Legislative  Conn-  man  fiag,  which  had  recruited  laborers  for  Sa- 
cil  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  hurry  the  moa  under  the  pretense  that  they  were  for 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  meanwhile  the  sapreme  Queensland. 

court  granted  writs  of  habe€u  carpus  for  the  Without  waiting  for  a  convention,  the  gov- 
release  of  fifty  Chinamen  who  were  detained  ernments  of  Queensland  and  Fiji  in  1884  pro- 
in  Sydney  Harbor,  declaring  their  detention  hibited  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to  natives.  But 
illegal.  Two  amendments  of  the  Legislative  these  regnlations  are  evaded  by  the  labor 
Council,  one  keeping  open  the  Supreme  Court  agents  who  find  that  guns  and  powder  are  the 
to  persons  who  have  claims  for  indemnity,  and  only  price  that  will  gain  laborers  for  the  sugar- 
the  other  striking  out  the  clause  limiting  the  plantations.  When  an  international  agreement 
Chinese  to  certain  areas  and  occupations,  was  proposed,  France  at  once  signified  her  wil- 
which  latter  was  drawn  in  imitation  of  the  ex-  lingness  to  enter  into  the  compact  if  the  other 
isting  regulations  for  foreigners  in  China,  were  powers  should  do  likewise.  Germany  returned 
accepted  by  the  Assembly ;  and,  when  the  Coun-  no  answer  to  the  proposaL  The  United  States 
cil  stood  firm,  others  were  adopted  by  the  Gov-  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
ernment,  and  finally  accepted  by  the  house,  Mr.  Bayard  in  his  reply  recognized  their  gen- 
removing  the  features  of  the  bill  that  were  eral  propriety  and  the  responsibility  of  con- 
most  fiagrantly  in  contravention  of  the  trea-  ducting  such  traffic  under  proper  and  careful 
ties,  but  not  mitigating  its  severity  as  a  restrict-  restrictions,  while  signifying  the  intention  of 
ive  measure.  An  intercolonial  conference  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
the  subject  of  restriction  was  held  at  Sydney,  present  *^  to  restrain  its  action  to  the  employ- 
Its  conclasions  were  embodied  in  the  bill  that  ment,  ill  the  direction  of  the  suggested  arrange- 
was  introduced  in  the  Victorian  Parliament,  ment,  of  a  sound  discretion  in  permitting  traffic 
which  opened  its  sessions  on  Jane  21.  between  its  own  citizens  in  the  articles  referred 

The  right  of  domicile  of  Chinamen  in  Brit-  to  and  the  natives  of  the  western  Pacific  isl- 

ish  dominions  rests  not  merely  on  international  ands." 

law  and  the  comity  of  nations,  but  on  the  first  New  Sooth  Wales. — ^The  oldest  of  the  Aus- 
artiole  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  signed  Aug.  29,  tralian  colonies  has  been  self-governing  since 
1842,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  peace  1855.  The  present  Governor  is  Lord  Carring- 
and  friendship  between  the  sovereigns  of  Great  ton,  who  entered  on  the  office  in  December,  18sS. 
Britain  and  China  and  between  their  respect-  The  present  ministry,  which  was  constituted 
ive  subjects,  ^*  who  shall  enjoy  full  security  and  on  Jan.  19,  1887,  is  composed  of  the  following 
protection  for  their  persons  and  property  with-  members :  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir 
m  the  dominions  of  the  other.''  This  treaty  Henry  Parkes;  Colonial  Treasurer,  John  Fitz- 
was  renewed  by  the  one  signed  at  Tientsin  on  gerald  Burns ;  Minister  for  Lands,  Thomas 
June  26,  1868.  The  Pekin  Convention  of  1860  Garrett ;  Minister  for  Works,  John  Sutherland ; 
provides  that  Chinese  in  choosing  to  take  serv-  Attorney-General,  Bernhard  Ringrose  Wise, 
ice  in  British  colonies  are  at  liberty  to  «nter  who  received  his  appointment  on  May  27, 1887; 
into  engagements  and  take  passage  in  British  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  James  Inelis ; 
vessels  at  the  open  ports,  and  that  the  Chinese  Minister  for  Justice,  William  Clarke;  Post- 
authorities  shall,  in  concert  with  the  diplomat-  master-General,  C.  J.  Roberts ;  Minister  for 
ic  representative  of  Great  Britain,  frame  regu-  Mines,  Francis  Abigail;  President  of  the  Exec- 
lations  for  the  protection  of  emigrants  sailing  utive  Council,  Julian  Emmanuel  Salomons,  who 
from  the  open  ports.  represents  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 

Ttafllc  !■  Am  with  the  Pidfic  Isfamden. — Great  Council,  but  holds  no  portfolio. 

Britain  has  for  three  or  four  years  been  attempt-  The  revenue  in  1 886  amounted  to  £7,694,800, 

ing  to  induce  other  nations  to  enter  into  an  of  which  £2,389,138  were  derived  from  the 

agreement  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  state  railways,  £2,068,571  from  customs,  and 

powder  and  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  western  £1,643,955  from  the  public  lands,  the  sales 

Pacific.     The  consequences  of  supplying  the  amounting  to  £1,206,438.     The  revenue  has 

natives  with  arms  of  precision  are  described  increased  from  £22  per  head  of  population  in 

in  a  blue-book  on  the  subject.    In  some  of  the  1871  to  £39  in  1886.    The  total  expenditure  in 
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as  £9,078,869,  being  larger  than  in  any  000.    Woolen-mills  are  not  profitable  in  either 
s  year,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  colony,  and  recently  the  Victorian  Parliament 
The  expenditare  on  railroads,  inoliid-  has  added  6  per  cent  to  the  doty  on  woolens, 
mwajB,  was  £1,710,495;   on  post  and  which  was  before  16  to  20  per  cent.                                         I 
)h8,  £610,651 ;  on  other  public  works,  There  were  1,890  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
877;  on  the  public  debt,  partly  for  ex-  tion  in  1886,  which  had  been  built  at  a  total                       * 
of  loans,  £1,579,689 ;    on  public  in-  cost  of  £24,962,972.    The  earnings  for  the  year                       ^ 
n,  £741,121 ;   on  other  services,  £8,-  were  £2,160,070,  and  the  expenses,  £1,492,992.                        j 
.    The  total  expenditure  in  1887  was  The  telegraphs  had  20,797  miles  of  wire,  con-                        ^ 
276.  with  an  et^timated  revenue  of  £8,-  structed  at  a  cost  of  £666,028.                                                   I 
.    The  revenue  for  1888  is  expected  to  Rich  silver-mines  have  been  discovered  near                       ] 
8,511,725,  while  the  expenditure  is  es-  the  border  of  South  Australia  in  a  district                       1 
at  £8,209,835.    The  public  debt  has  called  Broken  Hills.    The  ore-deposits  extend                       ^ 
:rom  £7,880,230  in  1860,  and  £14,903,-  over  more  than  twenty  miles,  ana  many  com-                        * 
1880,  to  £41,034,249  in  March,  1887.  pani^B  have  been  formed  and  mines  opened.                       * 
total  debt  more  than  £25,000,000  was  The  report  of  a  week's  run  of  the  principal                       ■ 
)r  railroad  construction.  mine  in  March,  1888,  showed  1,709  tons  of  ore                        ■ 
olony  was  a  penal  settlement  before  treated,  and  73,669  ounces  of  silver  extracted, 
id  in  1828  nearly  half  of  the  total  Victoria. — The  Constitution  was  granted  in                        • 
on  of  36,598  were  transported  felons.  1854.     Unlike  New  South  Wales,  which  en- 
when  the  last  decennial  census  was  joys  universal  suffrage,  Victoria  limits   the 
16  population  was  761,468,  compris^ing  privilege  of  voting  by  a  property  qualification, 
males  and  340,319  females.    The  in-  The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,                        ' 
ten  years  had  been  at  the  rate  of  4*9  who  was  appointed  on  April  10,  1884.     Sir                        i 
per  annum.    In  the  six  years  ending  William  Foster  Stawell  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
6  the  net  immigration  averaged  30,000  ant-Governor  on  Nov.  6, 1886,  and  in  the  event 
he  number  of  immigrants  in  that  year  of  the  death  or  absence  from  the  colony  of  the 
388 ;  of  emigrants,  41,896.    The  num-  Governor  will  assume  the  administration  of  the 
'ths  in  1886  was  86,284,  and  of  deaths.  Government     The  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  fol-                        ' 
lowing  a  natural  increment  of  21,697.  lows:  Premier,  Minister  of  Mines,  and  Minis- 
b-rate  in  1887  was  13*15  per  1,000.  ter  of  Railways,  Duncan  Gillies;  Chief  Secre- 
te capital,  had  an  estimated  popula-  tary  and  Commissioner  of  Water-Supply,  Al-                       , 
12,709  at  the  end  of  1886.    The  popu-  fred  Deakin ;  Attorney-General,  H.  J.  Wrixon; 
the  colony  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  esti-  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  J.  Nimmo'; 
1,042,917.  Minister  of  Justice,  Henry  Cuthbert ;  Commis- 
ports  in  1886  amounted  to  £15,556,-  sioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  W.  F.  Walker; 
hich  sum  £12,884,200  represent  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey,                        * 
f  domestic  produce,  including  specie.  J.  L.  Dow ;    Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
value  of  imports  was  £20,973,648.  Charles  H.  Pearson;  Minister  of  Defense,  Sir 
rts  of  gold  and  coin  were  £1,873,235,  James  Lorimer ;    Postmaster-General,   F.   T. 
exports,  £1,592,340.    The  export  of  Derham;  Ministers  having  portfolios  with  no 
reat  Britain  was  134,929,740  pounds,  offices  attached,  James  Bell  and  D.  M.  Davies. 
£5,259,309,  the  exports  of  this  prod-  The  public  revenue  for  the  year  that  ended 
countries  being  valued  at  £7,201,976.  June  30,  1887,  was  £6,733,867;  the  expendi- 
most  important  exports  were  coal,  of  ture,  £6,665,863.    The  yield  of  customs  duties 
of  £947.002,  and  tin,  of  the  value  of  was  £2,132,361 ;   the  income  from  railways, 
after  which  came  sheep,  silver,  cat-  £2,453,845 ;  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  £418,- 
9,  skins,  and  copper.    The  number  of  295 ;  from  crown  lands,  £687,100.    The  inter- 
he  colony  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  39,-  est  and  expenses  of  the  debt  absorbed  £1,272,- 
Iho  ^old  product  in  1886  was  £355,-  591  of  the  total  expenditure ;  the  working  ex- 
n umber  of  factories  in  the  colony  in  penses  of  the  railroads  were  £1,364,400,  of 
3,^94,  employing  45,783  operatives,  other  public  works  £887.827,  and  of  the  postal 
policies  of  New  South  Wales,  which  and  telegraph  service  £578,451 ;   the  cost  of 
mport   duties,  and  Victoria,  which  public  instruction,  £670,856.    The  revenue  for 
a  high   protective  tariff,  are  often  the  fiscal  year  1887-^88  is  estimated  at  £7,444,- 
to  illastrate  the  advantages  of  iree  000,  and  the  revenue  £6,906,000.    The  public 
gh  without  taking  into  consideration  debt  in  June,  1887,  amounted  to  £33,119,164, 
'  area  and  natural  resources  of  the  of  which  £25,404,847  were  raised  to  build 
tie  manufacturing  interests  are  nearly  railroads,    £5,004,791    for    irrigation   works, 
•til  colonies.    Victoria  excels  in  boot  £1,105,567  for  school-buildings,  and  £1,603,- 
factories,  flour-mills,  and  iron  and  969  for  other  public  works.     Interest  is  at  the 
nxinufactures,  but  in  many  branches  average  rate  of  4|^  per  cent. 

1  Wales  has  the  advantage.  The  The  estimated  population  on  Jan.  1,  1888, 
5r  of  the  factories  in  the  Tatter  colo-  was  1,036,118,  having  increased  from  862,346 

2  against  20,160  for  Victoria;  the  in  1881.  The  number  of  births  in  1886  was 
e  plant,  £5,002,000  against  £4,654,-  30,824;  deaths,  14,952 ;  marriages,  7,737.  The 
.  XXVIII. — 5  A 
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deatb-rate  in  1887  was  16*70  per  1,000.    Tbe  The  mileage  of  railways  in  December,  1886> 

excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  that  year  was  was  1,881.    There  were  417  miles  in  progress, 

only  6*4  per  cent.    Immigration  has  declined  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  5,459  miles ; 

since  the  withdrawal  of  the  aid  given  by  the  the  length  of  wires,  10,310  mileft. 

colony  before  1874.    In  1886  there  arrived  by  <t"MHfauid.~TheConstitution  dates  from  1859^ 

sea  98,404  persons,  against  76,976  in  1885,  and  when  the  colony  was  separated  from  Kew  Soath 

departed  68,102,  against  61,994.    About  half  Wales.    The  members  of  the  upper  house  are 

of  the  population  live  in  towns.    The  capital,  nominated  for  life ;  those  of  tbe  popular  branch 

Melbourne,  contained  390,000  inhabitaDts  in  are  elected  by  restricted  suffrage.    The  Gov> 

1887.  ernor.  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  was  appointed 

The  imports  in  1886  were  £18,530,576,  which  in  April,  1883.  The  composition  of  the  minis- 
was  about  the  average  value  for  five  years ;  but  try  is  as  follows :  Premier,  Chief  Secretary^ 
the  exports  fell  off  from  £15,551,758  in  1885  and  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council^ 
to  £11,795,321  in  1886.  The  imports  of  wool  Sir  Samuel  Walker  GriflSth,  who  is  also  Colonial 
amounted  to  £2,331,599,  and  the  exports  to  Treasurer;  Postmaster-General,  Walter  Hora- 
£4,999,662;  imports  of  timber,  £1,170,539;  tio  Wilson;  Attorney-General,  Arthur  Rut- 
of  woolens,  892,868 ;  of  cottons,  £1,027,674.  ledge ;  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Public  Works, 
The  exports  of  gold  were  £1,964,826.  The  William  Oswald  Hodgkinson;  Colonial  Secre- 
quantity  of  wool  shipped  to  Great  Britain  was  tary  and  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, 
93,889,887  pounds.  Berkeley  Basil  Moreton ;  Secretary  for  Public 

The  state  railroads  in  June,  1887,  had  a  to-  Lands,  Henry  Jordan;  without  portfolio.  Sir 

tal  length  of  1,880  miles,  besides  816  miles  in  James  Francis  Garrick. 

course  of  construction.  The  cost  of  the  lines  was  On  May  1,  1886,  the  colony  contained  322,- 

£26,479,206.  The  receipts  in  the  year  1886-'87  853  inhabitants,  of  whom  190.344  were  malea 

were  £2,453,087;    the  expenses,  £1,427,116.  and    132,509    females.      There  were    10,500 

There  were  4,094  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  Chinese  and  10,165  Polynesians  in  the  total, 

10,111  miles  of  wire  at  the  close  of  1886.  which  does  not  include  the  aborigines,  number- 

SMth  Aiislralbu — According  to  a  law  that  ing  about  12,000.    The  increase  since  the  cen- 

went  into  force  in  1881  the  Legislative  Council  sus  of  1881  was  109,328,  equal  to  51*20  per 

consists  of  twenty-four  members,  of  whom  cent.    Tlie  estimated  population  on  June  80, 

eight  retire  every  three  years,  and  are  re-  1887,  was  354,596.    According  to  the  census 

placed  by  new  members,  two  from  each  of  of  1886,  56,890  persons  were  engaged  in  agri- 

the  four  districts,  who  are  voted  for  on  one  cullnre,  51,489  in  industries,  7,040  in  profes- 

tlcket  by  the  whole  colony.     The  House  of  sional  pursuits,  19,790  in  commerce,  and  171,- 

Assembly  numbers  fifly-one  members,  who  are  163  were  wives,  children,  and  domestic  serv- 

chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  ants.      The  number  of  births  in  1886   waa 

The  Governor  is  Sir  William  F.  C.  Robinson,  12,582 ;  deaths,  6,676  ;  marriages,  2,785.  The 
who  was  appointed  in  February,  1883.  The  population  of  Queensland  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was 
heads  of  the  six  ministerial  departments  are  as  computed  to  be  366.940.  The  death-rate  for 
follow :  Premier  and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Play-  1887  was  14'56  per  1,000.  The  average  den- 
ford.  Chief  Secretary,  James  Gordon  Ramsay;  sity  of  population  in  1884  was  0*478  per  square 
Attorney-Creneral,  Charles  Camden  Kiufrsron ;  mile,  that  in  the  northern  division  of  255.400 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Jenkins  Coles ;  square  miles  being  0'24,  in  the  central  division 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Alfred  Catt;  of  223,841  square  miles  0*17,  and  in  the  south- 
Minister  of  Education,  Joseph  Colin  Francis  em  division  of  189,761  square  miles  1*16.  The 
Johnson.  northern  division    contained  52,339    inhabit- 

The  revenue  in  1887  was  £1,869,942 ;   the  ants,   the  central,   88,821,  and  the  southern, 

expenditure,  £2,166,245.    The  public  debt,  all  221,693. 

of  which  was  raised  for  public  works,  amount-  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1886  was  £6,- 

ed,  on  Dec.  31,  1887,  to  £19,168,500.  103,227;  the  value  of  exports,  £4,933,970,  of 

The  population  on  Dec.  31,  1886,  was  esti-  which   sum  £1,413,908   represent  wool,  and 

mated  nt  312,758,  comprising  162,980  males  £855,610    sugar.      Other  exported   products, 

and  149.778  females.    The  number  of  births  besides  gold,  are  hides,  tin,  preserved  meat, 

registered  in  1886  was  11,177;  deaths,  4,234;  silver-ore,  and  pearl-shell.    There  were  64,010 

marriages,  1.976.     The  number  of  immigrants  acres  under  sugar-cane  in  1886,  and  of  this  area 

was  17,623  ;  of  emigrants,  26,231.     At  the  end  34,657  acres  yielded  58,545  tons  of  sugar  valued 

of  1887  the  population  was  computed  at  812,-  at  £1,125,284. 

421,  showing  a  loss  of  337.  The  population  of  At  the  end  of  1886  there  were  1,556  miles 
the  Northern  Territory  is  not  included  in  these  of  railway  completed  and  637  miles  under  con- 
estimates.  The  death-rate  in  1887  was  12*62  struction.  Their  capital  cost  was  £10,71 6,352; 
per  1,000.  the  receipts  in  1886  were  £640,845,  and  the 

The  value  of  imports  in  1886  was  £4,852,-  running  expenses  £476,966. 

750;  of  exports,  £4,489.008.     The  exports  of  The  length   of   telegraph  lines  was  8,225 

wool  were  valued  at  £1,956,207 ;  of  wheat  and  miles,  with  14,443  miles  of  wire, 

flour,  £626,610 ;   of  copper  and  copper-ore,  Wcfltem  A«tnlUu — The  Government  is  ad- 

£230,868.  ministered  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Legis* 
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lAtiye  Council,  one  third  of  its  members  being  hj  native  chiefs.   The  colony  consists  of  a  gronp 

appointees  of  the  Grown.    The  present  Gov-  of  islands,  of  which  there  are  eighty  that  are  in- 

emor  is  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  who  habited,  the  largest  being  Viti  Levu,  with  an 

has  held  the  post  since  December,  1882.    Tlie  area  of  4,250  square  miles,  and  the  next  largest 

revenue  in  1886  was  £888,564,  and  the  ex-  Yanua  Levu,  which  is  2,600  square  miles  in 

penditure,  £894,675.    The  revenue  for  1887  extent.    The  ishind  of  Rotumah  was  annexed 

was  estimated  at  £404,190  and  the  expendi-  in  December,  1880.    The  native  Fyians  are 

ture  at  £478,189.  Methodists  in  religion,  except  one  twelfth  who 

The  population  is  growing  rapidly  by  immi-  are  Roman  Catholics.     The  population  of  the 

gration.    The  number  of  mhabitanta,  exclu-  colony  in  1886  was  124,742,  and  consisted  of 

sive  of  aborigines,  was  estimated  at  89,684  at  2,105  Europeans,  882  half-castes ;  6,146  Indian 

the  end  of  1886.    There  were  2,846  natives  in  coolies;  8,075  Polynesian  indentured  laborers; 

service  with  colonists  in  1881.    The  number  1 10,087  Fijians,  2,821  natives  of  Rotumah,  and 

of  births  in  1885  was  1,466;  of  deaths,  806.  226   othera     Among  the  Fijians  there  were 

During  that  year  5,615  persons  arrived  in  the  8,991   births  and  4,908  deaths  in  1886,  and 

colony,  and  1,877  departed.    On  Jan.  1,  1888,  among  Europeans,  77  births  and  45  deaths, 

there  was  a  population  of  142,488  in  the  colony,  The  revenue  in  1886  was  £64,674  and  the 

according  to  official  statistics.    The  rate  of  expenditure  £78,188.    The  imports  amounted 

deaths  during  the  previous  year  had  been  17*11  to  £280,629  and  the  exports  to  £283,496.    The 

per  1,000.  chief  commercial   products  are  sugar,  copra, 

The  imports  in  1886  were  valued  at  £758,-  and  bananas.    The  yield  of  sugar  in  1886  was 

012;  the  exports  at  £680,398.    The  chief  ex-  11,716  tons  grown  on  10,548  acres,  while  18,- 

ports  are  wool  and  lead  ore.    There  were  202  128  acres  are  devoted  to  cocoanuts. 

miles  of  railroarl  in  operation  at  the  end  of  ACfimiA-HIJllGABT,  a  dual  monarchy  in  cen- 

1886  and  299  miles  were  building.    The  tele-  tral  Europe,  composed  of  the  empire  of  Aus- 

graph  lines  of  the  colony  had  a  total  length  of  tria,  often  called  Austria  proper,  and  otherwise 

2,405  miles.  known  as  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy,  and  the 


-The  Constitution  was  first  adopted  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  called  sometimes  the 
in  1871,  and  amended  in  1885.  The  Parlia-  Transleithan  Monarchy,  as  tiie  river  Leis  di- 
ment  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  18  vides  the  two  territories,  and  sometimes  the 
members,  elected  by  land-owners  and  the  edu-  dominions  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  Aus- 
cated  classes,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  tria  is  composed  of  numeroun  semi-autonomous 
double  that  number,  elected  under  a  property  states,  and  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Sla- 
qualification.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Robert  G.  vonia,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Hub- 
U.  Haiiiitton,  who  was  appointed  in  January,  garian  Monarchy,  possess  in  common  a  separate 
1887.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow-  diet.  The  two  monarchies  alike  owe  allegiance 
ing  ministers:  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  House  of  llapsburg,  the  head  of  which 
Philip  Oakley  Fysh ;  Treasurer,  Bolton  Staf-  is  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary, 
ford  Bird;  Attorney-General,  Andrew  Inglis  They  have  a  common  army,  with  separate  mi- 
Clark  ;  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works,  Edward  litia  systems  for  the  defense  of  their  own  bor- 
Nicholas  Coventry  Braddon.  ders,  a  single  navy,  and  also  a  common  diplo- 

llie  area  of  Tasmania,  which  was  formerly  matic  service,  and  they  are  united  further  m  a 

known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  26,215  square  customs  union.    The  common  ministry  which 

miles,  and  the  estimated  population  in  Decem-  looks  after  affairs  of  imperial  concern  is  re- 

ber,  1886,  was  187,211.    The  aborigines  are  sponsible  to  delegations  from  the  two  parlia- 

entirely  extinct.     The  number  of  births  in  ments,  which  meet  annually  in  separate  halls, 

1886   was  4,627;    deaths,   1,976;    marriages,  discussing  all  questions  apart,  but  voting  as  one 

985.    There  were  16,899  immigrants  and  14,-  body  in  case  of  disagreement.    Each  delega- 

630  emigrants.     On  Jan.  1.  1888,  the  is^land  tion  consists  of  60  members,  of  whom  20  are 

contained  142,478  inhabitants.      The  deaths  chosen  from  the  upper  and  40  from  the  lower 

registered  in  1887  were  at  the  rate  of  15*45  per  house  of  the  respective  legislatures. 
1,000.  The  reigning  monarch  is  Josef  I,  bom  Aug. 

The  imports  in  1886  were  valued  at  £1,756,-  18, 1830,  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Aus- 

567  and  the  exports  at  £1,831,540.    The  chief  tria  on  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  crowned  King  of 

articles  of  export  are  tin,  wool,  preserved  and  Hungary  on  June  8,  1867,  after  the  ancient 

fresh  fruits,  gold,  timber,  hides,  and  bark.  Constitution  was  restored.    The  Crown -Prince 

The  railroad  mileage  in  1886  was  808,  while  is  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  born  Aug.  21,  1858. 
138  miles  were  in  course  of  construction  in        The  Ministry  of  Foreign   Affairs  for  the 

1887.    There  were  1,772  miles  of  telegraph  whole  monarchy  has  been  directed  by  Count 

lines  and  2,353  of  wire  at  the  end  of  1886.  G.  K&Inoky   de  K5r5spatak  since    Nov.  21, 

IQI. — British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  on  1881.  Lieutenant  Field- Marshal  Count  Bylandt- 

Oct  10,  1874.    The  colony  is  administered  as  Rheydt,  who  had  been  Minister  of  War  since 

a  Crown  dependency  by  a  Governor  who  is  June  21, 1876,  resigned  on  account  of  illness 

also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  in  March,  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 

The  present  Governor  is  Sir  John  Bates  Thurs-  Baron  Bauer,  previously  commander  of  the 

ton.  Fourteen  of  the  sixteen  provinces  are  ruled  Vienna  corps.    The  Common  Minister  of  Fi- 
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nance  is  Benjamin  de  E&llaky,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  Jane  4,  1882. 

Area  aad  PopilatiM* — The  population  of  the 
Aastro- Hungarian  £mpire  on  Deo.  81,  1886, 
was  estimated  to  be  89,640,884.  The  popnla- 
tion  of  Austria  proper  was  23,070,688,  and  that 
of  Hangary  16,670,146.  In  Austria  there  were 
11,188,462  males  and  11.882,226  females  in 
1885 ;  in  Hungary  at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
1880  the  males  numbered  7,702,810  and  the 
females  7,939,192. 

The  number  of  births  in  Austria  proper  in 
1886  was  876,068;  deaths,  678,458;  marriages, 
180,191 ;  excess  of  births  ov^er  deaths,  197,606. 
The  births  in  Hungary  in  1885  nambered  787,- 
110;  deaths,  622,660;  marriages,  166,169;  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths,  214,460.  Vienna 
contained  in  1887,  with  its  suburbs,  1,270,000 
inhabitants,  while  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  had  in  1886  a  population  of  422,667. 
That  of  Prague,  the  chief  city  of  Bohemia,  had 
at  the  last  census  162,823 ;  the  sea-port  Trieste, 
144,844 ;  Lemberg,  109,746. 

The  Oceapled  Proftaces. — ^The  area  and  the 
population  in  1886  of  the  Turkbh  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  area  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  which  the  Congress  of  Berlin  likewise 
gave  over  to  the  military  occupation  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  though  the  civil  administration  was 
reserved  for  Turkey,  and  its  population  accord- 
ing to  the  enumeration  of  1879,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


184,411  florins;  minerals,  12,889,296  florins; 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  11,914,262  flor- 
ins ;  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  10,646,811 
florins;  tobacco,  7,626,680  florins. 

The  yalue  of  the  precious  metals  exported  in 
1886  was  1,797,067  florins,  while  the  imports 
were  12,282,629  florins. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement 
of  imports  in  1886,  and  of  exports  in  1886 
across  the  frontiers  of  contiguous  countries 
and  by  sea-ports : 


COUNTRIES. 


Germany- 

Trieste 

BoamAnU 

Flume  and  other  ports. 

Boflsla 

lUljr 

Bervia 

SMrltzerland 

Montenegro 

Turkey 


Total 


Importi. 


Ezporli. 


887.495.617 

87,881.S60 

40,047,688 

8t,74a,l24 

81,890,116 

19,176,409 

14,162,174 

flk4n,870 

285,004 

284,818 


557,948,824 


897,282,570 
99,768,181 
84,870,591 
4^67^.479 
20,549,044 
42,424,557 
18378,699 
89,486.418 
72,425 
6S7,814 


696,682,278 


PROVINCn. 

Atm  in  iqiian 

tnilM. 

Ptopalalto. 

Bosnia 

16,200 
3,540 
8,522 

187,674 

Heraesrovlna 

1,148.617 
168,000 

ToUl 

88,262 

1,501,091 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina 492,710  are  Musselraan^,  671,250  Orthodox 
Greeks,  265,788  Roman  Catholics,  and  6,806 
Jews.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  about 
44,000  in  the  Mohammedan  population  since 
1879.  The  Austrian  military  organization  and 
obligatory  service  has,  with  some  modificationd, 
been  extended  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Commem. — ^The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
Austria-Hungary  in  1886  was  698,632,273  flor- 
ins, against  672,083,194  florins  in  1885.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was  557,948,824 
florins.  Tiie  value  of  grain,  pulse,  and  flour 
exported  in  18S6  was  95,446,186  florins;  tim- 
ber, 67,570,588  florins;  sugar,  49,119.976  flor- 
ins; instruments,  watches,  etc.,  48,311,398 
florins;  wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  47,- 
361,901  florins;  live  animals,  47,277,808  flor- 
ins; animal  products,  33,799,970  florins;  bev- 
erages, 29,284,292  florins;  fruit,  nuts,  hops, 
etc.,  25,667,384  florins;  leather  and  leather 
manufactures,  26,127,130  florins;  glass  and 
glass-wares,  19,446,478  florins;  fuel,  19,824,- 
156  florins;  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibers,  19,- 
127,006  florins;  wood  and  bone  manufactures, 
18,186,692  florins;    cotton  manufactures,  15,- 


In  Austria  the  area  sown  to  wheat  in  1886 
was  1,194,069  hectares,  yielding  17,016,680 
hectolitres;  2,000,971  hectares  were  under  rye, 
producing  27,984,480  hectolitres;  1,166,416 
hectares  under  barley,  producing  18,844,870 
hectolitres;  1,829,047  hectares  under  oats; 
producing  83,889,660  hectolitres:  367,667  hec- 
tares under  com,  producing  7,008,060  hecto- 
litres. Vineyards  covered  228,949  hectares. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  of  wine  and  bar- 
ley, and  in  some  years  of  wheat. 

The  agricultural  returns  of  Hungary  for  1886 
give  4,070,360  hectares  as  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  and  rye,  and  the  yield  as  61,850,560  hec- 
tolitrea.  The  crop  of  barley  on  1,044,219  hec- 
tares was  13,343,882  hectolitres.  Com  was 
cultivated  on  1,914,169  hectares,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  29,767,  627  hectolitres.  Vine- 
yards covered  368,662  hectares,  and  the  value 
of  the  wine  produced  was  40,691,000  florins. 
There  are  large  exports  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  from  both  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Edlrtads* — The  railroads  of  Austria  had  a 
total  length  of  13,618  kilometres  or  8,512  miles 
on  Jan.  1,  1887.  There  were  8,596  kilometres 
of  state  lines,  besides  84  kilometres  that  are 
worked  by  companies,  1,690  kilometres  be- 
longing to  companies  that  are  worked  by  the 
Government,  and  8,848  kilometres  owned  and 
operated  by  private  corporations.  Hungary 
had  9,352  kilometres  or  5,843  miles,  making 
the  total  mileage  for  the  empire  14,356.  The 
state  lines  in  Hungary  had  a  total  length  of 
4,248  kilometres  and  the  lines  of  companies 
were  6,109  kilometres  in  length,  including  402 
kilometres  that  were  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Government  railroads. 

The  Post-Ofllce.— The  number  of  letters  and 
postal  cards  carried  in  the  Austrian  mails  in 
1886  was  408,475,000;  patterns  and  printed 
matter,  66.337,000;  new3pap<?rs,  90,112,800. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  26,367.103  florins, 
and  the  expenses  to  22,619,102  florins. 
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The  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  There  were  10  pnarmored  cruisers,  2  classed 

the  Hungarian  post-office  in  1885  was  117,958,-  as  frigates  and  8  as  corvettes,  6  torpedo-ves- 

000,    inclusive   of  post-Cards;   patterns  and  sels,  16  coast-guards,  2  river  monitors,  and  88 

printed   indosnres,    17,756,000;   newspapers,  torpedo-boats. 

47,081,000.    The  receipts  were  10,281,768  flor-  Osbbob  FUunecs.— The  expenditure  for  the 

ins,  and  the  expenses  8,548,49^  florins.  whole    monarchy  in    1887  was    128,855,414 

Tfitognpluk — Austria  had  24,442  miles' of  line  florins,  as  compared  with  119,724,748  florins 

and  64,050  miles  of  wire  in  1886,  and  Hungary  in  1886.    The  budget  estimates  for  1888  make 

11,215  miles  of  line  and  41,520  miles  of  wire,  the  expenditure  for  the  common  afiairs  of  the 

There    were  2,000  miles   of   Ime  in  Bosnia  monarchy  184,480,897  florins,  of  which  41,- 

and  Herzegovina.    The  number  of  messages  510,897  florins  are    covered  by  the  surplus 

transmitted  by  the  Austrian  telegraphs  in  1^95  revenue  from  customs  and  90,149,426  florins 

was  6,701,899.  In  Hungary  6,009,596  messages  are  the  contributions  from  the  Austrian  and 

were  dispatched  in  1886.  Hungarian  treasuries,  the  remainder  being  the 

HaTlgattML — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered  receipts  of  the  various  ministries.      The  ex- 

at  the  port  of  Trieste  in  1885  was  6,971,  of  penditnre  of  the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 

1,267,946  tons;  cleared,   6,982,   of  1,264,051  estimated  at  8,859,100  florins ;  expenditure  on 

tons.    The  number  entered  at  all  Austro-Hun-  the  army,  117,162,860  florins,  of  which  18,- 

garian  ports  was  68,681,  of  7,705,202  tons;  619,775  florins  are  for  extraordinary  purposes; 

the  number  cleared  was  68,502,  of  7,697,560  expenditure  on  the  navy,  11,828,224  norins, 

tons.    Of  the  vessels  80  per  cent,  and  of  the  including  2,145,147  florins  of  extraordinary 

tonnage  87  per  cent,  were  Austrian.  The  mer-  expenditure ;  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Gon- 

cantlle  marine  consisted  in  1886  of  61  ocean  trol,  129,158  florins. 

steamers,  of  69,452  tons,  82  coasting  steamers,  For  the  administration  of  the  occupied  prov- 

of  14,491  tons,  and  9,225  sailing-vessels  of  all  inces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1888  the 

kinds,  of  228,044  tons.  expenditure  was  estimated  at  9,076,218  florins, 

11c  Amy* — The  active  army  and  its  reserve  and  the  revenue  at  9,147,189  florins.    The  cost 

are  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  authori-  of  the  army  of  occupation  is  placed  at  4,424,- 

ties,  whereas  the  Land  wehr  and  the  Landsturm  000  florins. 

that  has  been  recently  organized  under  the  law  The  Triple  AlllaMe.  —  The  defensive  alliance 
of  1886  are  controUed  by  the  ministry  of  na-  between  Austria  and  (Germany  was  negotiated 
tional  defense  of  each  monarchy.  The  legal  at  Gastein  and  Vienna  after  the  Berlin  Oon- 
period  of  military  service  for  every  able- bod-  gress  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  consequence  of 
led  man  in  the  empire,  except  those  who  are  the  unMendly  attitude  of  Russia.  Italy  sub- 
exempt  on  account  of  family  conditions,  is  sequently  joined  the  league,  and  after  its  re- 
three  years  with  the  colors,  though  the  actual  newal  in  February,  1887,  on  the  arrangement 
term  is  usually  much  shorter.  The  annual  re-  of  details  at  the  interviews  between  Prince 
cruit  is  about  94,000  men.  After  completing  Bismarck  and  Oount  E41noky  and  Signer 
the  period  of  active  service  at  twenty-three,  Orippi  at  Friedrichsruh  in  September,  the  terms 
they  are  liable  for  service  in  the  reserves  till  of  the  original  Austro-German  treaty  of  alii- 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  then  pass  into  the  Land-  ance  were  for  the  first  time  published  to  the 
wehr  for  two  years,  and  after  that  are  enrolled  world.  The  new  treaty,  except  in  minor  par- 
in  the  Landsturm  for  ten  years  longer.  ticulars  in  respect  to  the  military  forces  to 

The  standing  army  in  1887  numbered  267,-  be  maintained  and  the  conditions  of  mobiliza- 

179  men.    Its  war  strength  was  805,904.    The  tion,  is  officially  declared  to  be  identical  with 

Austrian  Landwehr  numbered  152,682  men ;  the  other.    The  agreement  is  generally  under- 

the  Hungarian  Honved,  1 67,869 ;  the  Austrian  stood  to  be  that  if  either  Austria  or  Germany, 

Landsturm,  228,876;    the    Hungarian    Land-  without  being  the  aggressor,  is  attacked  by 

storm,  212,246 ;  the  gendarmerie,  6,164;  mak-  Russia,  the  combined  military  forces  of  the 

ing  the  total  military  strength  of  the  empire  two  empires  will  move  against  that  power ;  if 

1,578,191  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  who  num-  France  should  attack  either  Germany  or  Italy, 

ber  17,867  in  time  of  peace,  and  82,785  in  war.  she  would  be  opposed  by  both  those  powers 

The  number  of  horses  is  50,862  in  peace,  and  acting  in  common;  and  if  France  and  Russia 

211,462  in  war:  the  number  of  field-guns,  816  should  combine  to  assail  one  or  more  of  the 

in  peace,  and  1,y48  in  war.  allied  powers,  the  entire  military  and  naval 

One  full  corps  was  armed  with  the  new  re-  strength  of  the  league  would  be  called  into 

peating  rifle  by  the  beginning  of  1888,  and  in  immediate  action.      The  original  treaty  be- 

January  the  reservists  were  called  out  to  be  tween   the    two    emperors    contained    three 

drilled  in  its  use.  clauses.    The  first  binds  each  power  to  assist 

The  Havy* — The  iron-clad  navy  in  1887  con-  the  other  with  its  entire  military  power  in  case 
sisted  of  12  vessels.  There  were  in  process  of  either  should  be  attacked  by  Russia,  the  sec- 
construction  the  "Eronprinz  Erzherzog  Ru-  ond  engages  each  to  observe  an  attitude  of 
dolf,"  a  barbette  turret  •  ship,  12  inches  of  benevolent  neutrality  if  its  ally  should  be  at* 
armor,  and  the  *'  Stephanie,"  a  barbette  belted  tacked  by  a  power  other  than  Russia,  but  to 
ship  of  5,100  tons,  with  9-inch  plates,  and  en-  co-operate  with  its  full  military  strength  and 
gines  of  from  8,000  to  11,000  horse-power,  only  conclude  a  peace  in  common  if  Russia 
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Bhoald  join  the  attacking  power  either  by  the  Emperor  WUhelm,  after  having  declined  a 
active  aggressions  or  by  military  measures  in-  ceremonious  interview  at  Stettin  in  September. 
Tolving  menace.  The  third  danse  provides  Being  brought  face  4o  face  with  the  German 
that  the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret,  and  only  Chancellor,  he  openly  charged  him  with  da- 
be  communicated  to  a  third  power  by  mutual  plicity  in  encouraging  Ferdinand's  course  se- 
agreement,  and  contains  an  agreement  that  the  crecly  while  officially  condemning  it  as  a  con- 
Emperor  Alexander  should  be  informed,  in  travention  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Bismarck 
case  the  Russian  armaments  assumed  a  menac-  declared  the  communication  purporting  to  have 
ing  character,  that  an  attack  against  one  come  from  Prince  Reuss  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
would  be  considered  as  directed  against  both,  on  inquiry  it  tamed  out  that  the  entire  corre- 

The  animosity  of  the  Russian  press  against  spondence  was  fictitious.     The  concentration 

the  Germans  was  rekindled  by  the  publication  of  Russian  troops  did  not  immediately  cease 

of  the  part  of  the  treaty  that  was  directed  after  the  exposure  of  the  forged  documents, 

against  Russia.    The  Russian  Government  had  but  there  was  soon  an  abatement  of  activity, 

been  informed  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance  first  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  then  on  the 

some  time  before.    The  movement  of  Russian  part  of  Austria,  so  that  the  Government  did 

cavalry  and  other  troops  toward  the  German  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call  the  delegations 

and  Austrian  frontiers  had  already  begun,  and  together  to  ask  of  them  an  additional  credit, 

there  was  a  general  expectation  that  war  would  The  assurance  of  the  Czar  that  the  military 

break  out  in  the  spring.    The  Austrian  dele-  movements  had  no    aggressive   purpose  did 

gations  voted  a  large  credit,  and  the  canton-  more  than  anything  else  to  quiet  the  war 

ments  of  troops  on  the  Galician  border  were  alarm.    Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  speech  in  the 

soon  more  than  equal  to  the  Russian  force,  ex-  Reichstag,  on  the  German  army  bill,  delivered 

cept  in  cavalry.    The  fortresses  were  strength-  February  6,  spoke  of  the  fears  that  had  arisen 

ened,  and  200,000  huts  were  built  to  quarter  during  the  past  year  as  having  more  reference 

the  soldiers  along  the  frontier.  to  Russia  than  to  France,  and  reviewed  the 

The  coolness  existing  in  the  latter  part  of  situation  and  the  relations  between  Germany 

1887  between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  and  Russia.    He  expressed  no  fear  on  account 

menacing  concentration  of  Russian  troops  on  of  the  massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Ger- 

the  Polish  frontiers,  were  partly  the  result  of  man  and  Austrian  frontiers,  which  he  explained 

an  intrigue   which  was  attributed,   but   not  by  saying,  **  I  conclude  that  the  Russian  Cabi- 

actually  traced,  to  Orleanists,  who  desired  to  net  has  arrived  at  the  conviction,  which  is 

embroil  Germany  and  France,  and  nearly  sue-  probably  well  founded,  that  in  the  next  Euro- 

ceeded  in  their  purpose.    The  Ozar  came  into  pean  crisis  that  may  take  place,  the  weight 

possession  of  a  letter  of  the  date  of  Aug.  27,  of  Russia's  voice  in  the  diplomatic  Areopagus 

1887,  bearing  the  supposed  signature  of  Prince  of  Europe  will  be  the  heavier  the  further  Rns- 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  addressed  to  the  Oount-  sia  has  moved  her  troops  toward  the  western 

ess  of  Flanders,  and  imploring  her  to  induce  frontier." 

her  brother,  the  King  of  Roumania,  and  the  M.  Tisza,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation,  said. 
King  of  the  Belgians  to  use  their  influence,  on  January  28,  that  Russia,  in  pursuance  of  a 
the  one  with  the  Czar  and  the  other  at  the  plan  of  military  reorganization,  had  effected  a 
Austrian  court,  on  his  behalf.  He  would  not,  large  displacement  of  troops  toward  the  Aus- 
it  is  said  in  the  letter,  have  accepted  the  Bnl-  trian  frontier,  which  compelled  Austria-Hun- 
garian throne  except  for  the  secret  encourage-  gary  to  take  measures  for  her  protection, 
ment  of  Germany,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  a  Austria. — The  present  Austrian  Cabinet,  which 
document  was  inclosed  under  the  same  cover  was  first  constituted  on  Aug.  19,  1879,  is  com- 
which  was  in  the  hand- writing  of  Prince  Reuss,  posed  of  the  following  ministers:  Minister  of 
the  German  ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  un-  the  Interior,  Count  Edward  Taafe;  Minister 
signed.  This  conveyed  assurances  that  if  the  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
Prince  should  decide  to  take  possession  of  the  Dr.  Paul  Gautsch  von  Frankenthum,  appoint- 
throne  of  Bulgaria,  Germany  was  not  in  the  ed  Nov.  6,  1885;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J. 
position  at  the  moment  to  lend  any  ofiScial  aid  Dun^iewski ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count 
or  encouragement,  but  that,  however  hostile  Julius  Falkenhayn ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
the  political  acts  of  the  German  Government  National  Economy,  Marquis  von  Bacquehem, 
might  appear,  the  time  would  come  when  it  appointed  July  28,  1886 ;  Minister  of  Landes- 
wonld  reveal  its  secret  sentiments  and  extend  vertheidigung,  or  National  Defense,  Major- 
its  open  support.  In  a  second  letter  to  the  General  Count  S.  von  Welsersheimb ;  Minis- 
Countess  of  Flanders  complaint  is  made  of  the  ter  of  Justice,  A.  Prazak ;  without  portfolio, 
changed  attitude  of  Germany,  but  in  a  third  the  F.  Zieraialkowski. 

Prince  is  made  to  say  that,  sabsequent  to  the  The  Reichsrath  is  composed  of  a  House  of 
meetings  at  Friedrichsruh  with  Kdlnoky  and  Lords,  consisting  of  hereditary  peers,  princes 
Crispi,  Prince  Bismarck  had  given  him  renewed  of  the  Church,  and  life-members,  and  an  Elect- 
assurances.  The  misunderstanding  occasioned  ive  Chamber,  consisting  at  present  of  353  depu- 
by  this  correspondence  was  dispelled  when  the  ties,  representing  towns,  chambers  of  com- 
Czar  passed  through  Berlin  in  November,  1887,  merce  and  industry,  and  rural  districts.  The 
and  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  uncle,  consent  of  the  Reichsrath  is  necessary  for  all 
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laws  relating  to  military  duty,  and  its  oo-opera-  Fej^rv^y ;  Ministry  near  the  Eing^s  Person, 

tion  in  legislation  relating  to  trade  and  com-  Baron  661a  Orezy ;   Ministry  of  the  Interior, 

merce,  customs,  banking,  the  post-office,  tele-  Baron  B61a  Orezy  ad  interim ;  Ministry  of  Edn- 

graphs  and  railways;  while  estimates  of  revenue  cation  and  Poblic  Worship,  Dr.  Angnst  Tre- 

and  ezpenditnre,  tax-bills,  loans,  the  conver-  fort;  Ministry  of  Justice,  Theophile  Fabiny, 

sion  of  the  debt  and  its  general  control,  must  appointed  May  17,  1886 ;  Ministry  of  Comma- 

be  submitted  to  parliamentary  examination.  nicatioos  and  Public  Works,  Gabriel  de  Baross, 

Scvme  and  ExpMdllarsi — The  accounts  of  the  appointed  Deo.  21, 1886 ;  Ministry  of  Agricult- 

Austrian  Treasury  are  not  made  public  till  aft-  ure,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  Count  Paul  Sc6- 

er  the  lapse  of  several  years.    There  has  been  ch6nyi ;    Ministry  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 

for  the  past  four  years  a  large  excess  of  expen-  Coloman  de  Bedekovich. 
diture  over  receipts  shown  in  the  annual  budg-        The  Hungarian  Parliament  consists  of  the 

ets.    The  budget  of  expenditures  was  reduc^  House  of  Magnates  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

from  642,965,540  florins  in  1884-^85,  to  616,-  sentatives.     The  former  was  reformed  in  1886, 

626,771  florins  in  1886-'87,  but  it  mounts  up  and  now  comprises  51  ecclesiastical  representa- 

again  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  tives,  60  life -peers,  16  state  dignitaries  and 

81,  1888,  to  587,221,802  florins.    The  increase  judges  who  have  seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 

is  mainly  in  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  20  archdukes,  and  28B  hereditary  peers.    The 

is  64,580,756  florins,  of  which,  however,  21,-  representatives  in  the  lower  house  are  not 

880,100  florins  extend  over  two  years.    The  chosen  by  separate  classes  and  voted  for  indi- 

ordinary  expenditures  amount  to  472,641,047  rectly,  as  in  Austria,  but  are  elected  by  the  di- 

florins,  the  principal   items  being  126,517,881  rect  vote  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty  years 

florins  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  of  age  who  are  possessed  of  a  low  property 

public  debt,  97,434,672  florins  for  financial  qual&cation  or  belong  to  the  educated  class, 
administration,  89,216,805  florins  for  common        SevciM  aid  ExpMditaic*  —  The    Hungarian 

affairs,  58,412,692  florins  on  account  of  the  budgets  uniformly  present  a  deficit,  and  in 

Ministry  of  Commerce,  19.882,000  florins  for  some  years  the  expenditures  very  largely  ex- 

the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Jus-  ceed  the  revenue.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury 

tioe,  16,547,104  florins  for  pensions  and  grants,  for  1888  are  estimated  at  826,641,987  florins, 

16,197,491  florins  on  account  of  the  Ministry  the  ordinary  receipts  being  819,899,999  florins, 

of  the  Interior,  11,820,898  florins  for  education,  and  the  transitory  revenue  6,741,988  florins. 

11,729.712  florins  on  account  of  the  Ministry  of  About  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  is  derived 

Agriculture,  and  10,198,996  for  defense.  from  direct  taxes  on  land,  buildings,  and  in- 

The  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  509,546,-  comes,  and  one  fourth  from  excise  and  customs 

694  florins,  of  which  492,417,488  are  derived  duties  and  monopolies. 

from  ordinary  sources  and  17,129,156  florins  The  total  expenditure  for  1888  is  estimated 
are  extraordinary  revenue.  The  income  from  at  846,087,108  florins,  of  which  821,072,608 
direct  taxes  on  land,  houses,  incomes,  etc.,  florins  constitute  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
amounts  to  99,068,000  florins.  The  amount  the  €K>vernment,  2,267,426  florins  are  tranri- 
raised  by  indirect  taxation  is  808,721,814  flor-  tory  expenditures,  18,771,079  florins  are  in- 
ins,  customs  producing  48,124,414  florins,  ex-  vestments,  and  7,925,996  florins  are  extraordi- 
cise  87,507,400  florins,  the  salt-tax  20,447,000  nary  common  expenditures.  The  ordinary  ex- 
florins,  stamps  18,200,000  florins,  the  tobacco-  penditures  under  the  chief  heads  are  as  follow : 
tax  76,750,000  florins,  judicial  fees,  88,250,-  National  debt,  115,699,408  florins;  Ministry  of 
000  florins,  the  state  lottery  21,600,000  florins.  Finance,  66,594,489  florins;  state  raiways,  26,- 
and  other  taxes  3,948,000  florins.  The  receipts  468,880  florins ;  quota  of  ordinary  common  ex- 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  are  taken  as  27,682,-  penditures,  21,770,061  floriuB;  Ministry  of  Com- 
270  florins,  those  from  railways  as  40,056,817  munications  and  Public  Works,  14,249,088  flor- 
florins.  Mines  yield  an  income  of  6,652,472  ins;  Ministry  of  Justice,  11,972,024  florins; 
florins,  forests  and  domains  4,179,550  florins,  debts  of  guaranteed  railroads  taken  over  by  the 
and  state  property  2,140,760  florins.  state,  11,724,286  florins;  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 

Tbe  total  debt,  not  reckoning  412,000,000  rior,  11,440,926  florins;  Ministry  of  Agricult- 

florins  of  paper  money,  amounts  to  8,587,885,-  ure.  Industry,  and  Commerce,  10,897,828  flor- 

156  florins.  The  special  debt  of  Austria  amounts  ins;   Ministry  of  National  Defense,  8,484,647 

to  767,184,511  florins,  and  the  general  debt  of  florins  ;  Ministry  of  Instruction  and  Worsliip, 

the  empire  to  2,770,700,645  florins,  the  main  6,591,840  florins;   administration  of  Croatia, 

burden  of  which  falls  on  Austria,  as  Hungary  6,064,134  florins;  pensions,  6,814,701  florins, 
pays  only  something  over  80,000,000  florins,  of       The  annual  deficits  since  1867  have  accumu- 

the  interest  on  the  general  consolidated  debt,  lated  into  a  debt  that  is  nearly  double  the 

the  interest  charge  being  139,635,616  fiorins.  special  debt  of  Austria.    It  amounted  in  1886 

■metry* — Coloman  Tisza  de  Boros-Jen6  has  to  1,342,380,881  florins,  while  Hungary ^s  share 

been  President  of  the  Hungarian  Council  of  of  the  common  debt  was  248,000,000  florins 

Ministers  since  Nov.  26,  1879.    The  heads  of  more,  the  total  charge  absorbing  37  per  cent, 

the  departments  are  as  follow :   Ministry  of  of  the  revenue.     The  excessive  expenditures 

Finance,  Coleman  Tisza  ad  interim ;  Ministry  have  been  caused  by  the  construction  of  rail- 

of  the  Honved  or  National  Defense,  Baron  G6za  roads  faster  than  the  traffic  warranted. 
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BALANGE  OF  POWEB«    In  tbe  modem  Euro-  their  respectiye  delegates,  while  France,  Swe- 

pean  acceptation  of  the  term,  tbe  balance  of  den,  Venice,  and  tbe  Pope  were  represented 

power  is  a  mataal  understanding  among  sover-  as  mediators  by  embassadors.  The  negotiations 

eign  states  that  no   one  state  may  interfere  extended  over  a  period  of  five  years,  for  it  was 

with  the  independence  of  any  other  state.    In  not  nntil  October,  1648,  that  the  treaty  was 

this  may  perhaps  be  found  the  germ  of  that  signed.     It  is  remarkable  that  such  apparently 

congress  of  nations  to  which  many  thoughtful  hopeless  differences  could  be  reconciled  at  all, 

minds  look  forward  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  but  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  proved  to  be  for 

that  shall  render  possible  the  disarmament  of  Europe  almost  what    Magna  Gharta  was  to 

Europe.     Neither  the  phrase  itself  nor  the  England.     It  was  in  effect  the  first  official  rec- 

idea  from  which  it  springs,  is  of  recent  ori-  ognition  of  interdependent  rights  among  rival 

gin.    The  small  states  of  ancient  Greece  com-  European  interests.    In  other  words,  it  inau- 

bined  first  against  the  threatening  domination  gurated  a  balance  of  power.    France  and  Swe- 

of  Athens  and  afterward  against  that  of  Sparta,  den  were  appointed  mediators,  with  the  right 

More  recently  Europe,  with  show  of  systematic  of  intervention  in  case  of  need  to  uphold  the 

organization,  combined  to  resist  the  aggressions  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  the  hostile  relig- 

of  Spain,  then  against  France,  and  still  more  ious  sects  within   the  borders  of  Germany 

recently  against  Russia.    Most  of  tbe  wars  were  guaranteed   independence,   while   they 

resulting  from  these  combinations  have  proba-  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.    To  Car- 

bly  tended  to  the  establishment  of  international  dinal  Mazarin  was  due  the  main  feature  of  this 

law  and  to  the  advancement  of  human  liberty,  compact,  and  although  the  unity  and  autono- 

Upon  the  whole,  while  the  balance  of  power  my  of  Germany  were  injuriously  curtailed,  and 

has  perpetuated  in  Europe  some  of  the  relics  French  aggression  was  proportionately  encour- 

of  medisBval  barbarism,  it  has  tended  to  pre-  aged,  tbe  treaty  was  substantially  recognized 

serve  a  certain  international  equilibrium,  which  and  enforced  down  to  the  time  of  the  fVench 

has  probably  prevented  many  wars,  and  has  Revolution. 

certainly  preserved  the  autonomy  of  many  of  Nevertheless,   peace    was    not   secured   to 

tbe  lesser  powers.  Europe  by  the  treaty.    The  ambitions  of  Louis 

Conspicuous  among  the  advocates  of   the  XIV  led  to  minor  wars  of  conquest,  and  finally 

balance  of  power  is  the  Ohevalier  Friedrich  to  a  disastrous  attempt  at  the  forcible  anneia- 

Von  Gentz  (1764-1882).     As  head  secretary  tion  of  Spain,  with  a  view  to  uniting  the  two 

at  the  Oongress  of  Vienna  and  at  the  Oonference  kingdoms  under  Bourbon  rule.    The  crisis  had 

of  Ministers  at  Paris  in  1815,  he  had  abundant  been  foreseen,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 

opportunities  to  study  the  opinions  of  leading  preserve  the  balance  of  power  by  an  equable 

European  diplomatists.   In  1806,  while  Europe  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions.     Such  an 

was    well-nigh    subjugated  by  Napoleon,  he  arrangement  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 

published  "Fragments  upon  the   Balance  of  aggressive  Louis  XIV,  who,  as  has  indeed  been 

Power  in  Europe."    He  defines  the  term  as  the  case  with  almost  all  monarchs  in  all  time, 

"  a  constitution  subsisting  between  neighboring  did  not  hesitate  to  break  through  such  a  flimsy 

states  more  or  less  connected  with  one  another,  barrier  as  a  mere  parchment  treaty.    His  at- 

by  virtue  of  which  no  one  among  them  can  tempt  to  place  his  grandson  upon  the  Spanish 

injure  the  independence  or  essential  rights  of  throne  revived  the  question  of  the  balance  of 

another,  without  meeting  with  effectual  resist-  power.    It  was   evident  that  the    union    of 

ance  on  some  side,  and  consequently  exposing  France  and  Spain  would  be  fatal  to  the  exist- 

itself  to  danger."    His  fundamental    proposi-  ing  schemes  of  dependence  and  independence, 

tions  are:   1.  No  state  mast  ever  become  so  Among  tbe    disastrous    consequences  antici- 

powerful   as  to  coerce  all  the  rest ;  2.  Every  pated   was  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in 

state  that  infringes  the  conditions  is  liable  to  England  and  the  inevitable  ascendency  of  the 

to  be  coerced  by  the  others ;  3.  The  fear  of  Catholics  all  over  Europe.     England,  Austria, 

coercion  should  keep  all  within  the  bounds  of  and  Holland,  therefore,  the  three  great  Prot- 

moderatiou;  4.  A  state  that  attains  a  degree  estant  powers  of  the  period,  with  others  of  the 

of  power  adequate  to  defy  the  union  should  be  lesser  states,  formed  a  coalition  against  Louis, 

treated  as  a  common  enemy.  and  the  war  continued  until  1715,  when  un- 

Ferdinand  HI,  Emperor  of  Germany  is  be-  dertheTreaty  of  Utrecht  the  relations  of  all  the 

lie ved  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  European  European   states   were    carefully    readjusted. 

Congress  in  1640,  with  a  view  to  terminating  Philip  V  retaining  the  Spanish   crown,  and 

the  Thirty  Years^  War   and    reconciling   the  every  precaution    being  taken   to  prevent  a 

hostile  interests  of  church  and  state.    After  possible  union    of   France  and  Spain   under 

protracted  negotiations  the  Congress  of  Mdn-  one  sovereign,  since  such  a  union  would  at 

ster  or  Westphalia  assembled  (July,  1648),  the  once  destroy  the  equilibrium.     Although  these 

Catholics  and  t^rotestants  being  represented  by  elaborate  provisions  failed  effectually  to  dis- 
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iociate  the  two  branches  of  the  hoase  of  Bonr-  served  in  the  main  for  the  better  part  of  half 

bon,  and  althoagh  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  a  centnry.    They  survived  the  revolution  of 

obnoxious  to  England,  the  peace  of  Europe  1848,  and  though  modified  in  some  quarters, 

was  secured  for  thirty  years.  and  even  abrogated  in  others,  they  may  be  said 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  to  have  survived  in  many  of  their  main  feat- 
century,  Russia  was  substantially  ignored  by  ures  until  the  great  German  wars  of  1866  and 
the  European  family  of  states.    France,  Spain,  1870. 

Sweden,  Austria,  and  Holland,  with  occasional  At  Vienna,  in  1816,  the  first  international 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  constitution  was  framed,  defining  the  bound- 
preserved  such  an  equilibrium  as  seemed  good  aries  of  European  states,  all  the  contract- 
to  them,  and  none  of  the  smaller  states  had  ing  parties  agreeing  thereto,  guaranteeing  the 
been  arbitrarily  absorbed  by  their  more  power-  independence  of  the  small  principalities  and 
ful  neighbors.  During  these  years,  Peter  and  free  cities,  as  well  as  incorporating  in  its  pro- 
Catherine  of  Russia  had  developed  the  re-  Visions  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Confed- 
sources  of  their  empire,  and  Frederick  II  had  eration.  Every  state  in  Europe  had  the  right 
raised  Prussia  from  a  subordinate  to  an  inde-  to  appeal  to  the  rest  in  case  of  infringement, 
pendent  place.  Conquests  of  the  great  mari-  and  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  as  though  the  foun- 
time  powers  had  extended  colonization  to  Asia  dations  had  beien  laid  for  permanent  peace.  In 
and  India.  The  United  States  of  America  had  the  course  of  time  several  appeals  were  made 
secured  independence,  and  Poland  had  been  to  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  many  in- 
forcibly  partitioned  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  temational  disagreements  were  averted  by  the 
Prussia.  The  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  was  wise  measures  adopted  in  conferences  con- 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  events  that  oul-  vened  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
minated  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  the  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  nearest  approach  to 
first  deliberate  and  gross  violation  of  the  sys-  an  actual  balance  of  power,  and  during  the 
tem  of  treaties  based  upon  that  of  Westphalia,  long  period  of  generai  peace  that  followed, 
and  with  the  French  Revolution  all  pretense  of  the  European  world  certainly  made  rapid  prog- 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  on  its  old  ress  in  the  direction  of  universal  amity, 
tines  was  abandoned.  Small  states  were  over-  But  with  advancing  years,  complications 
powered  and  annexed,  and  Europe  saw  her  an-  were  developed ;  there  were  wheels  within 
cient  boundaries  shifted  to  meet  the  new  con-  wheels.  Such  compacts  can  only  be  main- 
ditions.  tained  while  all  parties  are  measurably  satis- 

To  thoughtful  observers,  like  the  Chevalier  fied  with  the  working  of  the  system,  and  the 

Gentz,  and  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  northern  powers  formed  what  was  known  as  a 

period,  including  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  Holy  Alliance  among  themselves,  otherwise  an 

temporary  nature  of  then  existing  conditions  alliance  oflTensive  and  defensive,  unifying  their 

seemed  evident.    The  meteoric  career  of  Na-  interests  and  binding  themselves  to  act  to- 

poleon,  even  when  he  might  almost  have  writ-  gether  in  all  emergencies.    It  was  held,  and 

ten  himself  the  ruler  of  Europe,  did  not  mis-  not  without  reason,  that  under  the  Treaty  of 

lead  these  master-minds.    They  steadily  held  Vienna,  the  allied  powers  could  interfere  arbi- 

that  lasting   peace   could  be  regained    only  trarily  in  the  interna)  affairs  of  states,  on  the 

through  the  restoration  of  national  rights,  and  ground  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  endan- 

that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  combining  gered  thereby.    Conferences  were  held  at  Aix- 

against  the  common  enemy.     After  many  dis-  la-Chapelle     (1818),     Carlsbad    (1819).    and 

couraging   failures,  a  coalition    was  at   last  Troppeau    (1820),    and    restrictive   measures 

formed,  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  Na-  were  adopted,  which  were  obnoxious  to  some 

poleon.  of  the  treaty  powers.    At  Verona,  in  1822,  the 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  met  in  November,  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  representative  of 

1814,  and  remained  in  session  until  June,  1815.  Great  Britain,  declared  that  his  Government 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  most  powerful  and  could  no  longer  countenance  the  actions  of  an 

distinguished  of  living  sovereigns  and  states-  alliance  that  interfered  so  intimately  with  the 

men  met,  prepared  to  make  mutual  conoes-  internal  affairs  of  individual  states.    England 

sions,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.    Even  preferred  isolation  to  any  such  tyrannical  com- 

France,  whose  ambition  had  plunged  Europe  bination.    Thas  was  inaug^ated  the  princi- 

into  prolonged  war,  was  admitted  an  equal  to  pie  of  non-intervention,   on  the  strength  of 

the  council,  M.  Talleyrand  representing  her  which  England,  in  1852,  declined  to  act  with 

interests.    In  the  then  existing  condition  of  Prussia  in  preventing  the  Napoleonic  restora- 

European  affairs,  certain  relics  of  medieval-  tion  in  France.    On  the  same  ground,  England 

ism  survived,  and  certain  provisions  that  after-  joined  France  in  protesting  against  the  inva- 

ward  proved  insupportable  were  embodied  in  sion  of  Schleswig,  and  opposed  alone  the  an- 

the  treaty.  nexation  to  France  of  Savoy  and  Nice.    The 

The  fact  that  all  the  contracting  parties  traditions  of  Vienna  were  thus  gradually  ig- 

were  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  the  results  nored,  and  had  become  practically  a  dead  let- 

of  its  deliberations,  goes  far  to  show  that  self-  ter  when,  in  1863,  Napoleon  III  proposed  a 

ish  interests  were  in  general  overruled.     In  new  congress  for  the  readjustment  of  the  bal- 

polut  of  fact,  the  treaties  then  signed  were  ob-  ance  of  power.    The  proposition  was  rejected. 
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largely  through  the  refnsal  of  England  to  par-  tisms;  in  Africa,  8  associations,  88  chnrches, 

ticipate.  85  ministers,  8,247  members,  and   142   bap- 

In  spite  of  the  still  sabsisting  guarantees  of  tisros;  in  Australia,  6  associations,  176  churches, 

the  powers,  Denmark  was  compelled  to  snr-  181  ministers,  and  15,189  members;  total  for 

render  her  choicest  provinces  in  the  Schleswig-  the  world,  1,402  associations,  87,854  churches, 

Holstein  campaign — a  federal  execution,  as  it  24,461  ministers,  8,506,719  members,  and  175,- 

was  called,  by  the  German  powers,  and  in  807  baptisms. 

1866  Austria  was  driven  from  the  confedera-  Of  the  Baptist  educational  institutions  in  the 

tion  in  a  startlingly  energetic  incursion  by  the  United  States,   seven  theological  institutions 

Prussians.    This  was  the  first  war  of  any  mag-  return  48  instructors  and  579  pupils;  80  uni- 

nitude  undertaken  in  defiance  of  possible  inter-  versities  and  colleges,  255  instructors  and  4,012 

ference  under  the  compact  of  Vienna,  and  the  pupils,  of  whom  687  were  preparing  for  the 

humiliation  of  France  followed  as  a  natural  ministry ;  80  seminaries  for  the  education  of 

consequence  four  years  later.    Taking  advan^  young  women  exclusively,  276  instructors  and 

tage  of  the  crisis  in  Western  Europe,  Russia  3,597  pupils ;  42  seminaries  and  academies  for 

abrogated  the  pledges  made  at  the  end  of  the  young  men  and  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  282 

Crimean  war,  and  thus  passed  away  almost  the  instructors  and  4,125   pupils,   of  whom   287 

last  vestige  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  were  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  and  19  insti- 

At  the  present  time  no  open  alliances  can  be  tutions  for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  157 

said  to  exist  among  any  of  the  European  na-  instructors  and  5,408  pupils,  842  of  whom  were 

tions.    The  balance  of  power,  as  it  was  under-  preparing  for  the  ministry.    The  total  value  of 

stood  in  1815  and  the  following  years,  has  dis-  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  these  128  insti- 

appeared,  though  its  influence  is  no  doubt  still  tutions  was   $9,118,096;  and  the  amount  of 

indirectly  felt.    The  autonomy  of  Switzerland  their  endowments,  so  far  as  was  reported,  was 

and  Belgium  would  probably  be  defended  by  a  $8,768,885.    Twelve  Baptist  homes,  ministers^ 

general  alliance,  should  it  be  seriously  threat-  homes,  and  orphanages,  with  a  total  valuation 

ened,  but  the  main  idea  of  all  the  great  powers  of  $558,000  of  property,  had  the  care  of  626 

at  present  is  to  make  an  efficient  soldier  of  inmates.    Four  of  them  possessed  endowments 

every  able-bodied  man.     To  all  appearance,  to  the  amount  of  $92,792. 

the  military  power  of  the  German  Empire  far  1.  AHerlcti  Baptist  Sodellcs. — ^The  statistics  of 

exceeds  that  of  any  other  single  state,  a  con-  the  women's  Baptist  societies  for  1887  were 

dition  of  affairs  wholly  at  variance  with  the  as  follow :  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 

principles  laid  down  at  Vienna,  but  against  Society  (Boston);  receipts,  $64,668.    The  so- 

which  no  power  on  earth  is  at  present  entitled  ciety  sustained  29  missionaries  and  102  schools, 

to  remonstrate.  in  which  8,428  pupils  were  enroUed ;  Woman's 

That  a  third  step  toward  permanent  peace  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  West 
and  possible  disarmament  will  ere  long  be  (Chicago);  receipts,  $32,114;  missionaries  sup- 
taken,  may  probably  be  counted  upon  witii  ported,  24;  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
some  degree  of  confidence,  and  if  the  lessons  Society  (Chicago) ;  receipts  $35,691 ;  mission- 
taught  by  Westphalia  and  Vienna  are  per-  aries  (in  the  United  States  and  Mexico),  in- 
mitted  to  have  their  due  effect,  the  third  gen-  eluding  Bible  women  and  helpers,  71.  The 
eral  congress  may  effect  still  more  lasting  and  society  sustains  a  training-school  at  Chicago, 
beneficial  results.  from  which  11   pupils  had  been  graduated; 

BAPTIOTS.  The  **  American  Baptist  Year-  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
Book  "  for  1888  gives  statistics  of  the  Baptist  ciety  (Boston) ;  receipts,  $28,578.  It  supports 
churches  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  teachers  at  schools  in  the  United  States,  In- 
following  is  a  summary :  Number  of  assooia-  dian  Territory,  Mexico,  and  Alaska.  • 
tions,  1,281 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  20,477 ;  of  The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
churches,  81,891 ;  of  members,  2,917,815 ;  of  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Sunday-schools,  15,447,  with  116,458  officers  the  object  of  which  is  the  education  of  women 
and  teachers,  and  1,126,405  pupils;  number  of  and  children  among  the  freed  people,  Indians, 
additions  by  baptism  during  the  year,  158,878.  and  immigrants,  was  held  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Amount  of  contributions :  for  salaries  and  in  May.  The  receipts  had  been  $80,805,  and 
expenses,  $5,849,756;  for  missions,  $905,673 ;  the  expenditures  $26,985. 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $1,961,882.  Value  PnMlctttmi  Society. — The  sixty-fourth  annual 
of  cimrch  property,  $48,568,686.  In  all  North  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
America,  including  the  United  States,  Canada,  Society  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  are  returned  18.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Crozer  presided.  The 
1,805  associations,  82,861  churches,  21,071  min-  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  in  all 
isters,  8,081,846  members,  and  165,885  bap-  of  its  departments  had  been  $582,491.  A  re- 
tisms;  in  South  America  (Brazil),  6  churches,  served  fund  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
14  ministers,  175  members,  and  80  baptisms;  and  enlargement  of  business  had  been  set  aside 
in  Europe,  80  associations,  8,506  churches,  from  the  profits  of  the  book  department  dur- 
2,692  ministers,  887,645  members,  and  6,018  ing  previous  years,  which  now  amounted  to 
baptisms;  in  Asia,  8 associations,  718  churches,  $87,468.  The  cash  receipts  in  the  book  de- 
558  ministers,  68,618  members,  and  8,287  bap-  partment  had  been  $449,882,  and  the  entire 
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basiness  done  by  it,  inclading  sales  on  credit,  three  cbnrches  bad  paid  off  tbeir  loans ;  282 
amounted  to  |602«702.  One  handred  and  loans  were  outstanding ;  and  the  whole  number 
twelve  new  publications  had  been  added  to  the  of  churches  aided  by  gifts  and  loans  had  been 
list,  and  29,807,797  copies  of  all  publications —  981.  The  amount  of  the  loan  fund  was  $120,- 
books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  new  655 ;  and  the  receipts  for  the  Benevolent  Fund 
andold—haa  been  printed;  of  these,  28,115,225  had  been  $45,805.  The  schools  included  12 
were  ^*  graded  helps  "  and  papers  for  Sunday-  incorporated  and  6  unincorporated  institu- 
schools.  The  receipts  in  the  missionary  de-  tions,  in  which  187  teachers  had  been  en- 
partment,  including  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  gaged  and  8,741  pupils  enrolled ;  17  colored 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  been  $105,190.  schools  returned  115  teachers,  14  of  whom 
Eighty-seven  missionaries  had  been  employed '  were  colored,  with  2,995  pupils,  818  of  whom 
in  the  United  States,  two  in  Germany  and  were  studying  for  the  ministry,  980  preparing 
Sweden,  and  five  special  missionaries — native  for  teachers,  and  86  medical  students.  Indus- 
Armenians —  in  the  Turkish  empire.  These  trial  education  had  been  systematically  im- 
returned  42  ch arches  constitated,  299  Sunday-  parted  at  8  institations,  and  more  or  less  at- 
schools  organized,  and  934  persons  baptized,  tention  given  to  it  at  the  others.  The  three 
The  receipts  for  Bible  work  had  been  $29,439,  schools  for  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory 
while  $21,482  had  been  expended  for  the  pur-  returned  282  pupils.  The  Indian  University, 
chase  of  Scriptures  and  for  appropriations  of  near  Muscogee,  had  86  students  enrolled.  The 
Scriptures  for  the  Missionary  Union  and  the  third  school,  a  new  one  for  the  society,  was 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  at  Sa-sak-wa,  in  the  Seminole  nation.  Six 
Have  MIssIm  fiodetf. — The  fifty- sixth  annual  schools,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  250 
meeting  of  the  American  Baotist  Home  Mis-  pupils,  were  conducted  in  Mexico, 
sion  Society  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  MMMarj  €■!•■• — The  seventy-fourth  annu- 
May  16.  The  Hon.  C.  W.  Kingsley  presided,  al  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
The  total  receipts  during  the  year  had  been  Union  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning 
$851,596.  Among  the  matters  of  special  note  May  21.  The  Hon.  George  A.  Pillsbury,  of 
which  had  marked  the  yearns  history  of  the  Minnesota,  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  year, 
society  were  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes,  had  been 
completion  and  occupancy  of  the  mission  head-  $411,885;  the  appropriations  for  current  ex- 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  enlarge-  penses  had  been  $890,586 ;  and  $20,550  had 
ment  of  the  work  in  that  republic ;  the  com-  been  added  to  annuity  funds  and  permanent 
pletionof  a  subscription  of  $15,000  for  Chinese  accounts.  A  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
mission  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  pointed  at  the  previous  annual  meeting  to  con- 
purchase  of  a  site  on  which  a  building  is  being  sider  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  ao- 
erected ;  the  securing  of  a  larger  amount  than  cepting  from  the  Publication  Society  the  Bap- 
usual  for  church-edifice  work ;  the  appoint-  tist  missionary  work  which  had  been  begun  in 
ment  of  an  additional  superintendent  of  mis-  Turkey  reported  a  unanimous  agreement  of  its 
sioiis  for  a  new  Western  district,  and  of  a  dis-  members  that  it  could  not  recommend  accept- 
trict  secretary  for  the  Southern  States ;  the  be-  ance.  *^  The  claims  of  other  fields,  in  still  more 
ginning  of  mission  work  among  the  Poles  and  pressing  need,  and  brighter  still  in  promise," 
Bohemians  in  the  United  States;  and  the  adop-  it  represented,  ^^are  more,  far  more,  than 
tion  of  a  new  school  for  Indians  in  the  Indian  enough  to  employ  the  utmost  resources  at  the 
Territory.  Missionary  operations  had  been  command  of  the  Missionary  Union."  A  coin- 
conducted  in  45  States  and  Territories,  and  in  munication  was  ordered  made  to  the  officers 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  of  the  Congo  Free  State  expressing  the  con- 
and  three  Mexican  states.  The  whole  number  viction  of  the  members  of  the  Union  that  the 
of  laborers  employed  had  been  748.  French  welfare  and  spiritual  prospects,  and  even  the 
missionaries  had  labored  in  6  States ;  Scandi-  continued  existence,  of  the  native  population 
navian  in  16  States  and  Territories ;  and  of  that  state  require  immediate  suppression  of 
German  in  18  States  and  Territories,  On-  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  within  its 
tario,  and  Manitoba;  161  persons  had  labored  borders;  and  a  request  to  be  addressed  to  the 
among  the  foreign  population,  and  217  mis-  Government  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  in- 
sionaries  and  teachers  among  the  colored  peo-  fluence  to  secure  the  same  result  in  the  Congo 
pie,  Indians,  and  Mexicans;  1,594  churches  Free  State,  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  West 
and  out-stations,  returning  30,974  members.  Pacific  islands.  A  recommendation  was  made 
had  been  supplied;  2,886  members  had  been  that  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to  be  called  the  '^Jud- 
received  by  baptism;  187  churches  had  been  son  Centenary  Fund,"  be  raised  by  individual 
organized ;  and  784  Sunday-schools,  returning  subscriptions  of  not  less  than  $1,000  each,  to 
47,410  attendants,  had  been  under  care.  In  be  expended  in  sustaining  the  foreign  missions, 
the  church  -  edifice  department,  88  churches  From  the  missions  to  the  heathen — the  Burmese, 
had  been  aided  by  gifts  or  loans,  or  both ;  the  Karen,  Shan,  Kachin,  Chin,  Assamese,  Garo, 
aggregate  amount  of  gifts  being  $82,787,  and  Naga,  Telugu,  Chinese,  Japan,  and  Congo  mis- 
of  loans,  $20,510.  With  the  aid  of  these  sums,  sions--were  returned  67  stations,  881  out-sta- 
property  valued  at  about  $200,000,000  had  tions,  262  missionaries,  826  native  preachers, 
been  secured  to  the  denomination.    Thirty-  98  Bible-women,  and  257  other  native  helpers 
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— ^in  all  1,443  mifisionary  laborers,  642  charch-  ganized,  1,100  persons  had  been  baptized,  17 

es  with  61,062  members,  252  Sunday-schools  missionaries  were  employed,  9  native  preachers 

with  7,811  pnpils,  754  schools  with  702  native  had  been  engaged,  6  charches  and  19  stations 

teachers  and  17,504  paoils,  and  562  charches  had  been  supplied,  Sunday-  and  day-schools 

and  chapels.     The  total  of  contributions  for  had  been  established,  and   $4,640  bad  been 

churches,  schools,  and  general  purposes,  was  contributed  by  the  people  in  one  year.    The 

$44,588;  valaeof  missionary  property,  $19,852.  Foreign  Mission  Board  had  been  incorporated. 

From  the  European  missions — ^in  Sweden,  Ger-  It  returned  an  income  of  $86,385,  and  had 

many,  Russia,  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain —  expended  $82,775.    Its  missions  were  in  Mexi- 

were  returned  161  ordained  and  307  unordained  co,  Brazil,  Italy,  West  Africa,  and  northern, 

preachers,  654  churches,  and  66,146  members,  central,  and  southern  China.     The  women^s 

The  whole  number  of    baptisms  during  the  missionary  societies  had  contributed  $18,000 

year  was  10,602 — 5,532  in  the  European,  and  in  aid  of  the  work.    The  various  committee 

5,070  in  the  heathen  missions.    In  the  special  reportn  on  missionary  work  urged  enlargement 

work  of  translation,  revision,  and  printing  of  of  foreign  mission  enterprises,  enforced  the  im- 

Scriptures,  the  revision  of  the  Shan  New  Tes-  portance  of  labors  among  the  colored  people 

tament  had  been  completed,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  South,  and  commended  the  work  among 

partly  stereotyped,  while  the  Old  Testament  the  Germans,  Chinese,  and  other  foreigners  in 

was  ready  for  printing.    The  Sgau  Karen  Old  the  United  States,  and  especially  that  in  Cuba. 

Testament  was  under  final  revision  and  prepara-  A  collection  of  $3,600  was  taken  for  sending 

tion.     A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Bur-  additional  missionaries  to  Mexico.     The  two 

man  Bible  was  going  through  the  press.     The  boards  were  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee 

translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Assamese  to  confer  with  a  committee  representing  the 

was  nearly  done,  and  the  New  Testament  was  Northern  Baptist  societies,  "  not  with  a  view 

under  revision.    Translations  of  the  New  Tes-  to  organic  union,*'  but  to  consider  what  can  be 

tament  into  the  Lhota  Naga  and  Angami  Naga  done  to  adjust  their  several  fields  and  agencies, 

dialects  had  been  begun.     Several  missionaries  so  as  not  to  have  conflict  of  agencies.    The  in- 

were  engaged  in  translating  the  New  Testa-  vested  funds  of  the  TheologicMd  Seminary  were 

ment  into  different  languages  of  the  Congo,  shown  to  amount  to  $315,000,  and  the  real  es- 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Ferguson  bad  been  com  mis-  tate  to  $200,000.    The  classes  included  157  stn- 

sioned  to  reduce  the  Eachin  language  to  writ-  dents. 

ing,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  CemaB  BapdstB.— The  German  Baptists  of  the 
into  it.  The  missions  in  Russia  are  among  United  States  are  organized  into  five  confer- 
nominally  Lutheran  populations  of  Germanic  ences — the  Eastern,  Central,  Northwestern, 
origin— as  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  —  the  Southwestern,  and  Texas  Conferences.  These 
churches  among  whom  were  gathered  mostiy  by  conferences  returned  in  1887, 13,187  members, 
agents  of  the  German  Committee  of  the  Union.  930  baptisms,  and  $127,742  of  contributions  for 

Stutben    Baptist   €oaTentlM. — The  Southern  missionary  and  other  purposes. 

Baptist  Convention  met  at  Richmond,  Va.,  GolorMl  Bapdsts. — The  Colored  Baptists  of  the 

May   11,   745  delegates  being  present.     The  United  States  are  organized  in  three  societies, 

convention  is  composed  of  delegates — laymen  The  Baptist  African  Missionary  Convention  of 

and  ministers — ^from  each  Southern  State.     It  the  Western  States  and  Territories  (formerly 

is  purely  a  missionary  body,  having  no  eccle-  the  Baptist  General  Association  of  the  Western 

siastical  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  churches,  States  and  Territories),  formed  in  1873,  is  in- 

and  does  its  work  through  the  Foreign  Mis-  terested  in  mission  work  in  Africa,  where  it 

sion    Board,   which    has    its    ofiSce  at  Rich-  has  a  mission  at  Makimvika,  on  the  Congo, 

mond,  and  the  Home  Mission  Board,  having  The  fourteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  1887, 

ofBces  at  Atlanta,  Ga.    The  former  president  was  attended  by  representatives  of  churches 

of  the  convention,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,  D.  D.,  and  associations  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana.    The  society 

had  presided  over  the  meetings  for  fifteen  years  co-operates  with  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 

in  succession,  had  died  during  the  year.    The  sionary  Union. 

Rev.  James  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  The  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention 

Southern   Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  was  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1880,  at  its 

chosen  president.    The  Home  Mission  Board  meeting  in  1887  returned  its  receipts  at  $4,069, 

had  received  during  the  year  $48,023,  while  and  its  expenditures  at  $4,018.     Ten  States 

$41,154  had  been  raised  for  the  same  purposes  were  represented  in  the  roll  of  its  members, 

by  co-operative  bodies  (State  and  local  boards).  It  has  a  mission  among  the  Vey  tribe  on  the 

It  had   employed  287  missionaries,  occupied  borders  of  Liberia. 

1,1 14  churches  and  stations,  and  returned 4,857  The  American  National  Baptist  Convention 

persons  baptized,  431  Sunday-schools  organized,  was  formed  in  1886.    The  corresponding  sec- 

with  17,240  teachers  and  pupils,  306  churches  retary,   Rev.  Richard  de  Baptiste,  who  had 

constituted,  and  64  houses  of  worship  built  at  spent  two  years  in  gathering  the  general  sta- 

a  cost  of  $54,068.    The  board  had  sustained  a  tistics   of  the  colored    Baptists,    reported  in 

mission  in  Cuba,  in  which,  in  a  little  more  1887  that  26  institutions  of  learning  were  pro- 

than  two  years  since  the  firist  church  was  or-  vided  for  them,  with  which  were  connected 
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152  teachers,  and  8,609  pupils;  that  there  were  article);    Free    Ohristian   Baptista    of    Kew 

19.875  Yolamea  in  the  libraries  of  17  of  these  Brunswick,  10,777  ;    Free  Baptists  of  Nova 

institations,  and  that  the  total  valae  of  23  of  Scotia,  8,415;  making,  with  the  members  of 

the  institutions  was  $1,072,140.    The  religious  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church,  171,022  of  simi- 

statistics  of  these  people  were  as  follow :  num-  lar  faith. 

her  of  district  associations,  800;  of  churches.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  Free« 

10,068;  of  ordained  ministers,  6,605;  of  mem-  Will  Baptist  Church  include  HiUsdale  (Mich.), 

bers,   1,155,486;    of    Sunday-schools,   8,804;  Bates  (Lewiston,  Maine),  Rio  Grande  (Gallia 

with  10,718  officers  and  teachers,  and  194,492  County,  Ohio),  Storer  (Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.); 

pupils ;  number  of  baptisms  last  reported,  48,-  Ridgeville  (Ind.),  and  West  Virginia  (Fleming- 

212 ;  value  of  contributions — for  salaries  and  ton,  Taylor  County)  colleges,  and  six  preparato- 

expenses,  $280,445  ;  for  missions,  $28,258 ;  for  ry  seminaries.    The  reports  of  the  benevolent 

education  and  other  objects,  $47,900.    Forty  societies  are  for  1887.    The  receiots  of  the 

journals  are  edited  and  controlled  by  colored  Education  Society  were  $8,600;  and  the  total 

Baptists.  amount  of  its  three  invested  funds  was  $9,908. 

The  meetings  of  all  of  these  societies  for  The  receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  were 

1888  were  held  in  succession  at  Nashville,  $8,108;  its  permanent  fund  amounted  to  $11,- 

Tenn.,  beginning  on  the  18th  of  September.  125.    The  sum  of  $5,667  had  been  raised  and 

They  were  followed  by  a  special  meeting  of  expended  for  home  missionary  work  by  five 

the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  yearly  meetings  and  the  Central  Association, 

to  consider  its  work  among  the  colored  peo-  The  society  sustained  missions  at  Cairo,  111., 

pie.     At  a  united  session  of  the  African  Mia-  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Worcester,  Mass., 

sionary  Convention   of  the  Western    States  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  (with  Storer  College), 

and    Territories   and    the   Foreign    Mission-  and  in  the  Western  States.    The  church  at 

ary  Convention,  a  plan  was  reported  for  the  Hampton,  Va.,  had    become  self-supporting, 

unification   of   the  foreign   missionary  work  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

of  the  two  bodies,  and  for  co-operation  with  were  $15,244 ;   the  amount  of  its  Permanent 

the  Missionary  Union.    It  provided  for  the  fund  was  $10,108;  of  its  Bible-school  fund,  $18,- 

formation  of  a  new  society,  to  be  known  as  860 ;  and  of  the  Bible-school  hall  fund,  $68. 

the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Conven-  Its  missions,  which  are  in  Bengal  and  Orissa, 

tion,  into  which  the  existing  foreign  mission-  India,  returned  24  missionaries ;  578  commu- 

ary  societies  should  be  merged;  and  for  co-  nicants,  with  87  additions  by  baptism;  2,672 

operation  with  the  Missionary  Union  on  a  plan  Sunday-school  pupils ;  and  a  native  Christian 

which  should  allow  the  independence  of  each  community  of  1,229  persons.    In  the  day  and 

society   while    securing    mutual  consultation  other  schools  were  8,628  pupils,  of  whom  407 

and  assistance.    The  plan  received  favorable  were  classed  as  ^^  Christian,"  1,481  as  ^^  Hindu," 

consideration,  and  was  referred  to  the  Execu-  118  as  "  Mohanmiedan,"  and  1,622  as  *^San- 

tive  Board  of  the  societies  and  churches  for  tal." 

discussion  during  the  year.  At  the  meetings  III.  The  Brethrai,  or  Tankers. — The  annual 
of  the  National  Convention  and  the  Home  meeting  of  the  Brethren,  or  Tunkers,  was  held 
Mission  Society,  papers  and  addresses  were  in  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  in  May.  The  con- 
presented  respectmg  the  common  objects  in  ventton  declared  against  the  wearing  of  mus- 
which  the  two  bodies  were  interested.  A  res-  taches.  and  the  trimming  of  hair  by  barbers; 
olution  was  adopted  by  the  former  body  pledg-  cautioned  members  in  respect  to  taking  oaths; 
ing  co-operation  with  the  American  Baptist  and  warned  members  living  in  Western  States 
Home  Mission  Society  in  its  work  for  the  col-  against  writing  flattering  reports  concerning 
ored  people.  their  crops  and  financial  success  unless  they 

II.  Ftm-WUI  Baptist  Chvrch. — The  statistics  of  were  sustained  by  facts.  It  also  reaffirmed  its 
this  church,  as  tabulated  in  the  ^^  Free- Will  previous  declarations  against  the  use  of  tobao- 
Baptist  Register  and  Year -Book"  for  1888,  co;  decided  that  applicants  for  membership 
give  the  footings:  Number  of  yearly  meetings,  should  promise  to  refrain  from  the  habit;  and 
48;  of  quarterly  meetings,  183;  of  churches,  directed  that  ministers  who  chew  or  smoke 
1,531;  of  ordained  ministers,  1,814;  of  li-  should  not  be  aUowed  to  assist  in  church  ad- 
censed  preachers,  167;  of  members,  82,686.  judications.  An  arrangement  was  made  for 
The  latest  general  statistics  of  other  liberal  giving  help  to  poor  congregations  in  Denmark 
Baptist  bodies,  similar  in  faith  and  practice  to  and  Sweden. 

the  Free- Will  Baptists,  are  those  given  in  the  IV.  Charch  af  CM.— The  distinctive  doctrines 

'*  Liberal   Baptist  Year-Book"  for  1884,  and  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  given  in  brief  in  its 

are  summarized  as  follows:  Original  Free- Will  "  Year-Book "  for  1888,  are: 


BAnti<tt  Church^   4  9Sfl  •   Gen  Aral  RflDtistfl.  18  -  human  names  and  creeds,  is  contrary  to  the  «pirit  and 

ttapnst  i.;imrcn;,  4,yo»  ,  general  mptists,  id,-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Testament  Scriptun^s,  an<f  consti- 

225 :  Separate   Baptists,  6,829 ;    United    Bap-  ^^^  the  most  powerful  barrier  to  the  success  of 

tists,    1,400 ;    Church    of    God,   40,000    (see  Christianity. 

'*  Church   of   God  "in   another  part  of  this  Thatthebelieversof  any  given  community,  organ- 
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ized  into  one  body,  oonstitate  God's  household  or 
fiunilj.  and  therefore  should,  acoording  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  be  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Church  of  God." 

That  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  tend  to  divisions  and 
sects  among  believers. 

That  there  are  three  ordinances  of  a  representative 


saints'  feet  (see  Christ's  example,  precept,  and  prom- 
ise) ;  and  the  eating  of  bread  ana  drinkmg  of  wine  in 
commemoration  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus. 

The  "  Year-Book  ^*  gives  the  statistics  of 
sixteen  annaal  elderships,  as  follow: 


ELDERSHIPS. 


East  PcDDsylvanfm 

Ohio 

W<Hit  Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Michigan 

German ^ 

fiouthem  Indiana 

Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory   

Kansas 

Maryland  and  Vtr^ia 

Nebraska 

Maine    

West  Virginia 

Missoari 


Total 


WImo  or- 

No.  of 

gaafawd. 

fl&lttlflv0'^%« 

1880 

77 

1886 

56 

1844 

86 

1846 

82 

1848 

28 

1858 

40 

la'M 

22 

IBM 

5 

1857 

16 

1857 

27 

1871 

27 

1872 

17 

1S75 

20 

1878 

20 

18S4 

20 

18T1 

12 

■  •  •  • 

460    I 

No.  of 


6,778 
4,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,600 
400 
200 
1,900 

•900 
700 
980 
500 
1,100 
1,000 
425 


28,688 


« Inclading  424  Indians. 

The  total  number  of  members,  inclDding 
6,000  scattered,  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
29,688  8.  M.  Smacker,  LL.  D.,  estimates  it 
at  30,000 

The  educational  institutions  are  Findlay  Col- 
lege, Findlay,  Ohio,  incorporated  in  1882, 
opened  for  students  in  1886,  and  now  return- 
ing a  faculty  of  13  members  and  upward  of 
170  students ;  and  Barkleyville  Academy, 
Barkleyville,  Venango  County,  Pa.,  chartered 
in  1884,  having  property  valued  at  $6,000,  and 
returniug  an  average  attendance  of  about  fifty 
pupils.  The  periodicals  of  the  church  include 
a  weekly  general  religious  newspaper  and 
two  Sunday-school  journals.  The  Central  Book 
Store  was  established  in  1885,  and  balanced 
its  accounto  on  the  dOth  of  April,  1887,  at  $20,- 
657.  The  General  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  1845,  and  has  conducted  success- 
ful missions  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  missions  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  return  424 
members,  9  organized  churches,  4  Sunday- 
schools,  10  preachers,  12  preaching  appoint- 
ments, and  2  meeting-houses,  with  a  third  in 
building.  The  subject  of  establishing  a  foreign 
mission  has  been  considered  by  the  General 
Eldership,  but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been 
accomplished  in  the  matter.  A  fund  has  been 
accumulated  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  Annual  Elderships,  of  more  than  $000. 

The  general  and  highest  legislative  and  indi- 
catory body  of  the  Church  is  the  General  El- 


dership, which  meets  every  three  years.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  North  Bend,  Iowa, 
in  June,  1890. 

Bapdit  CmgrnWi — ^The  seventh  annual  Baptist 
Congress  was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  bee. 

4,  5,  and  6.  The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  pre- 
sided. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  exclu- 
sively the  discussion  of  the  questions  laid  down 
in  the  programme,  with  entire  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  The  first  topic  to  be 
considered  was  *' Education.''*  respecting  which 
papers  were  read  on  ^^  How  far  shall  the 
State  Educate  ?  "  by  Prof.  B.  Puryear,  "  Com- 
mon vs.  Parochial  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  P. 

5.  Moxom  and  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Rauschen- 
buBch;  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by 
the  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.  D.,  Prof.  W.  C.  Wil- 
kinson, and  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson.  The  subject 
of  ^^  Temperance "  was  discussed  in  papers  on 
**  High  License,"  by  the  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt, 

D.  D.,  and  "  Prohibition,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Delano,  who  was  supported  by  other  speakers. 
Other  topics  discussed  were  **  A  National  Di- 
vorce Law,"  by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Bacon  and  the 
Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Limits  of  Im- 
migration," by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Sawyer,  Rev. 
H.  A.  Delano,  Rev.  L.  W.  Crandall,  Rev. 
George  E.  Horr,  Jr.,  Hon.  E.  N.  Blake,  F.  M. 
Ellis,  D.D.,  H.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  and  other 
speakers ;  "  Romanism :  its  Relation  to  Scien- 
tific Thought,"  by  A.  J.  Rowland,  D.  D. ;  "Its 
Political  Aspects,"  H.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  and 
others;  "  Mohammedan  Propagandism,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins,  Norman  Fox,  D.  D.,  and 
other  speakers;  "Cbristian  Science,"  Rev.  G. 

E.  Horr,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D.,  and  Dr. 
T.  T.  Eaton ;  and  "  The  Purity  of  the  Church- 
Terms  of  Admission,"  by  E.  T.  Uiscox,  D.  D., 
and  *'  Nature  and  Discipline,"  by  F.  M.  Ellis, 
D.  D.,  and  W.  W.  Boyd,  D.  D. 

¥.  Bapttstg  ta  Great  Britatai  aid  Irdaid.— The 
"Baptist  Handbook"  for  1888  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  Kingdom  :  Number  of  churches,  2,764; 
of  chapels,  3,701,  containing  1,198,027  sit- 
tings ;  of  members,  804,385 ;  of  Sunday-school 
teachers,  46,786;  of  Sunday-school  pupils, 
458,200;  of  local  preachers,  4,118;  of  pastors 
in  charge,  1,860.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
churches  from  which  no  returns  had  been  re- 
ceived would  add  10,000  to  the  list  of  members. 

Baptist  Union  of  England  and  Wales. — The 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  was  opened  April  28  with 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  condition  of  the  faith.  Par- 
ticular interest  was  attached  to  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  Union  with  the  Kev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  who  had  withdrawn  from  connec- 
tion with  it  (see  "Annual  Cyclopasdia"  for 
1887),  because  he  regarded  its  practice  as  too 
tolerant  of  persons  holding  and  teaching  doc- 
trines of  questionable  orthodoxy.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Union,  a  kind  of  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  hundred  members, 
had,  in  December,  1887,  appointed  a  committee 
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to  visit  Mr.  Spargeon,  and  ^*  deliberate  with  them  oonsistent  with  it^  and  the  Udiod  have  had  no 
him  as  to  how  the  unity  of  oar  denomination  difficulty  in  working  with  them, 
in  true  love  and  good  works  may  best  be  This  action  was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Spur- 
maintained.'^  This  committee  reported  to  a  geon,  who  declared  himself  ^'one  outside  of 
subsequent  meeting  of  council,  Jan.  18,  1888,  the  Union,"  and  having  no  right  to  have  any- 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  declined  to  discuss  thing  further  to  do  witn  its  creeds  or  its  dec- 
the  question  of  his  action  toward  the  Union,  larations.  **  All  has  been  done  that  can  be 
and  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  done,''  he  said,  **  and  yet  without  violence  we 
withdraw  his  resignation ;  but  that  he  had  can  not  unite ;  let  us  not  attempt  it  any  more ; 
furnished  a  statement  embodying  the  follow-  but  each  one  go  his  own  way  in  quiet,  each 
ing  conditions:  striving  honestly  for  that  wliich  he  believes  to 
In  answer  to  the  question  what  I  would  advise  as  be  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  I  could  have 
likely  to  promote  permanent  union  in  truth,  love,  and  wished  that  instead  of  saving  the  Union,  or 
ffood  workal  I  should  amwer:  (1)  Let  the  Union  even  purifying  it,  the  more  prominent  thought 
have  a  simple  basis  of  Bible  truths ;  these  are  usually  i  ^  lA  ..  ^  ronform  evervthinir  to  the  word  of 
described  as  "  evangelical  doctrines."    (2)  I  know  of  fj^  /^®?  ,V  co°^«>™  everyinmg  U)  ine  wora  or 

no  better  summaiy  of  these  than  that  adopted  by  the  ^"2,r^  t'.  v  j  i.  v  t»  •  •  t 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  subscribed  by  members  of  The  Irish  department  of  the  British  and 
so  many  religious  communities  tor  several  yearn.  The  Irish  Home  Mission  was  transferred  to  an  ex- 
exact  words  need  not  be  used  of  course,  but  that  for-  ecutive  committee  in  Ireland.  Resolutions 
mula  mdicatea  the  run  of  truth  which  la  most  sener-  -_«,^  «^«>,v*^wi  ^<w.i«-Sti»  f  k^f  #-v.a  ^nAo«-;#>n  ^^ 
ally  followed  among  us,  and  should  be  so  foUow'Si.  ^.^^^  adopted  deolanng .  that  the  question  of 
V_.-,  **  ,,  j^v.v  u  disestablishment  in  Wales  was  npe  tor  settle- 
He  had,  however,  declared  that  he  would  ^^^^^^  and  ought  to  be  no  longer  postponed; 
not  undertake  on  these  conditions  being  com-  ^„^  deprecating  any  further  extension  of  state 
phed  with  by  the  Union,  to  rejom  it,  but  would  ^^j  ^  denominational  schools, 
await  results.  The  question  was  again  con-  j^^  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were 
Bidered  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  conn-  1,^]^  ^  Huddersfield,  beginning  October  1. 
cil,  and  a  declaration  was  adopted  which  was  jy^  Clifford  presided.  The  report  on  the  funds 
intended  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Umon  j^  connection  with  the  Union  showed  that  the 
in  relation  to  the  questaons  at  issue,  m  terms  ^jj^i^  amount  invested  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Uiat  would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  ^^^  ^^  £116,664,  showing  an  increase 
This  declaration  was  brought  before  ^e  Union  ^f  /^„^.  ^qqqq  Annuities  amounting  to 
at  the  present  meeting,  and  after  discussion  £5  njg  ^^^^  p^j^  ^^^^y  y^^  jhe  Angmenta- 
and  the  consideration  of  amendments,  was  ^^j^  f^^^  ^^g  £500  short,  and  the  Education 
adopted  in  the  following  terms:  ^^^^  required  increasing.  A  minute  was 
That  while  expressly  disavowing  any  power  to  adopted  renewing  the  protests  of  the  Union 
control  beUrfor  restrict  inoiiiry.  yet,  in  view  of  the  against  the  maintenance  by  the  state  of  "  the 
uneafcineas  produced  in  the  churches  by  recent  discus-  vr„*^^  ^#  -^f— ;««  «i«»a^^..«  -«i,^«i«  "  ^^a 
siona,  and  to  show  our  agreement  wifii  one  another  ^yf^^^  .<>'  secUnan  elementary  schools  and 
and  with  our  fellow-Christians  on  the  great  truths  of  reiterating  the  declaration  that  '*  a  really  na- 
the  Oospel,  the  council  deem  it  risht  to  say :  Baptized  tional  system  of  undenominational  day-schools 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  ana  of  the  Son,  and  of  ^an  alone  supply  the  educational  needs  of  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  avowed  rei>eDtance  toward  country  without  violating  the  rights  of  con- 
God  and  faith  m  the  l^rd  Jesus  Christ  the  very  ele-  ^^,**"«"  j  ""  *^««  ^-^  "^  **©  ^  v  i~  ,-  ^^7. 
mentB  of  a  new  life ;  as  in  the  supper  we  avow  our  science."  Meetings  were  held  m  behalf  of  the 
union  with  one  another  while  partaking  of  the  symbol  Baptist  Foreign  Missions  and  of  the  British 
of  the  body  of  our  Lord  broKen  for  us,  and  of  the  and  Irish  Home  Missions ;  and  prepared  papers 

^^^  *,H*^  ^^^  I**®  remisfiion  of  sins.          ^  ^     ^  were  read  and  addresses  delivered  on  various 

The  Union,  therefore,  is  an  association  of  churches  «,vi«^*„  ^*  ^««^,«;«««.;^««i  i^t^w.^t 

and  ministers'  professing  not  only  to  believe  the  facts  »al>jects  of  denominational  mterest 

anddoctrinea  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  have  undergone  Baptist  Mtmonary  Saetety.  —  TUe    annual 

the  spiritual  chan^  expressed  or  implied  in  them,  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 

This  change  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  church  held  April  24.     Mr    C.  Townsend,  J.  P.,  of 

^^mu    rii     •      r  -*-      j»  J,...*-:                        I  Bristol,  presided.    The  income  of  the  society 

The  fouowmff  facts  and  doctrines  are  commonly     1    j  *   '  '    not  oA-t    «u^-.:«-  ^~  :«^ «*-^  f^^JL 

believed  by  thi  churehes  of  the  Dnion :  The  divine  h«^  ^^^  £61,841,  /bowing  an  increase  from 

inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  aa  the  previous  year  of  £2,988 :  yet  the  balanco- 

the  supreme  and  sufScient  rule  of  our  faith  and  prao-  sheet  exhibited  a  debt  of  £6,869,  which  had 

tice  and  the  right  and  duty  of  individiml  judgment  been  caused  by  increased  expenditure.     This 

SfSTnToS'SSfr^^ta'ci^SSX'^ull^fe  woald,  however  prob.b.y  be  extingj.«hed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  (Jhrirt,  and  his  sacrificial  and  mcdiato-  tbe  proceeds  of  legacies  which  would  not  have 
rial  work ;  juatiflcatinn  by  faith— a  faith  that  works  to  go  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  publication  of 
by  love  and  produces  holiness ;  the  work  of  the  Hol^*  Mr.  Bentley^s  **  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  Pinners  andin  the  sancto-  ^j,e  Congo  Language  "  was  mentioned  as  an 
fication  of  all  who  believe;  the  resurrection  and  the  ^^^^^  r»r  «,««k  ;.«r^«*««««  tu^  ^^^  «#  tK^ 
judgment  of  the  la«t  day,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  ®^«n<^  ^^  °i°ch  importance.  The  use  of  the 
of  the  ri«?hteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  steamer  "  Peace  "  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Stan- 
wicked,  ley's  expedition  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha  (con- 
Aa  an  historical  fact,  the  last  half  of  this  statement  trary  to  the  policy  of  the  society  not  to  par- 

fe  ^A  ^^ri^n^^^^uf "fri m°X'/4  J'^^'P***  in  enterprijieB  that  might  ha.e  a  miU- 

some,  while  reverently  acoeptinir  all  divine  teaohmK,  ^^J  aspect)  was  shown  m  the  report  to  have 

have  accepted  other  intei-pretationa,  which  aeem  to  been  unavoidable,  because  the  suffering  follow- 
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era  of  the  explorer  had  to  be  got  oat  of  the  saw  much  Sghting  daring  the  next  nine  jrears, 
country.  Ad  offer  of  £16,000  bad  been  made  and  when  the  Foreign  Legion,  organized  as  a 
by  Mr  Arthrington,  uf  Leeds,  to  the  society,  in  brigade  of  infantry,  was  sent  to  the  East  in 
ooDjnnctioa  with  two  other  miasiouory  socie-  1851,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command.  He 
ties,  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  the  Goapel  to  greatly  diHtingniBhed  himself  before  Sebastopol, 
the  tribes  od  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Its  and  after  its  capture  was  named  military  guv- 
trihntaries ;  bat  its  acceptance  woald  have  in-  ernor  of  tbe  place,  and  promoted  to  be  general 
volved  heavy  and  permanent  additional  expen- 
diture, and  it  had,  therefore,  been  declined. 

The  inoome  of  the  Baptist  Zwana  Mission 
ia  India  had  been  £6,e86.  A  deficit  of  £288 
was  returned. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society  had  pnb- 
lisbed,  or  asMSted  to  publish,  new  versions  of 
the  Bible  or  parts  of  tbe  Bible  tranxlated  by 
Baptist  TDtsaionaries  in  fourteen  languages  of 
India,  China,  Jspaci,  Ceylon,  and  West  Africa. 
Its  receipts  for  the  post  year  had  been  £2,817. 
The  ohief  items  reported  in  the  eipenditnro 
were  grants  of  £1.600  to  tbe  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  for  translations,  £800  to  tbe  "  Mis- 
sion Press  "  at  Calcutta,  and  £250  to  colport- 

BaptUt  Union  qf  JP"a&*.— The  statistics  of 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales,  reported  at  its 
meeting  in  Aagnst  (held  in  Cardigan),  showed 
that  the  number  of  churches  nnd  mission-sta- 
tions had  increased  ft-om  668  in  1872  to  797, 
and  the  SantJay  pnpile  from  61,167  to  100,- 
830.  Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  persons  had  been  baptized  daring  the 
year.  Resolutions  were  passed  concerning 
Welsh  "legislative  needs"  (of  which  disestab- 
lishment was  declared  to  be  one),  condemning  FBiii9on  achilu  uum. 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Education,  and  approving  the  society  for  of  division.    Tn  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 

the  utilization  of  tbe  Welsh  language.  he  commanded   a  divinon  in  the  attack  on 

TI.  GCMral  BaptM  ilmtriiMtii  Thr  one  ban-  Melegnnno,  where  he  was  woaoded,  and  in 
dred  and  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  General  the  luttle  of  Solferino  be  took  a  oonspicnnns 
Baptist  Association  of  the  New  Connection  part.  He  was  ^ven  a  high  command  in  tbe 
was  lield  in  Derby  in  April.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  French  expeilition  against  Mexico,  distln- 
Tetley  presidtd.  The  summary  of  the  statis-  guished  himself  by  brilliant  and  energetic  tac- 
tics of  inembersbip  showed  that  the  total  num-  tics,  and  on  the  recall  of  Marshal  Forey  in  1663 
ber  of  additions  by  baptism  daring  tbe  year  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief.  He  received 
bad  been  2,236,  and  the  net  gain  of  members  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  hav- 
113.  Tbe  report  of  the  building  fund  showed  ing  been  made  a  commander  in  1856.  and  in 
that  its  capital  amonnted  to  £6,832  and  its  September,  1864,  he  was  promoted  Marshal  of 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £1,309,  while  Fr»nce.  His  vigorous  aggressive  strategy  drove 
loans  bad  been  made  to  the  amonnt  of  £860.  President  Juarez  into  a  corner  of  the  country. 
Since  the  fund  was  instituted  more  than  £18,-  The  fortress  of  Oa.jsca  surrendered  in  Febrn- 
000  bad  been  granted  in  loans  to  the  churches,  ary,  1865,  the  garrison  of  7,000  men  laying 
The  receipts  for  foreign  missions  were  £8,107.  down  their  arms.  He  also  organized  a  bar- 
The  debt  of  the  fund  (£800)  was  reduced  by  barons  but  effective  system  of  guerilla  war- 
£700.  Action  was  taken  in  favor  of  an  Asso-  fare.  Bazaine  married  a  wealthy  Mexican 
ciation  book  fund.  lady,  and  soon  afterward  misunderstandings 

BIZIINE,  FRlNfOIS  ACHILLE,  French  general,  arose  between  him  and  the  Emperor  Maii- 
born  in  Versailles.  Feb.  13, 1811  ;  died  in  Mad-  millan,  who  suspected  the  French  general  of 
rid,  Spain.  Sent  23,  1888.  He  was  the  son  lukewarmneas  in  his  cause,  when  fortune  ho- 
of a  French  omcer.  and  after  leaving  the  £cole  gan  i-o  turn  in  favor  of  Juarez,  owinif.  as  Ba- 
Polytechnique  he  joined  theForeiim  Legion  in  zaine  alleged,  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
1831,  and  servednve  yearsin  Africa,  rising  to  Mexicans  and  tbe  policy  of  the  Dniied  States. 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  and  winning  the  Napoleon  sent  orders  for  the  ultimate  witb- 
cross  of  tlie  Lesion  of  Honor  on  the  field  of  drawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  when  Bazaine 
battle.  He  went  to  Spain  in  1837,  and  fought  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  make  himself  em- 
in  two  hard  campugns  against  the  Oarlists,  peror  instead  of  Maximilian,  he  dispatched 
returning  to  Algeria  as  captain  in  1839.    He  Gen.    Castelnaa  to  arrange  the  evacuation. 
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FiDally,  at  a  cooncil  of  Mexican  notables,  Ba-  was  not  amugned  till  Oct.  6, 1878.  The  Duo 
zaine  declared  the  maintenance  of  the  empire  d^Aamale  presided  over  the  tribnnal.  The 
impossible,  and  on  March  12,  1867,  having  re-  marshal,  who  wore  his  full  uniform  and  the 
treated  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  embarked  with  all  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  reply 
his  forces  for  France.  On  his  arrival  he  was  to  the  charges  of  military  incapacity  in  letting 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  reproaches.  He  nev-  himself  be  blockaded  in  Metz  by  a  force  not 
ertheless  retained  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  much  superior  and  in  capitulating,  and  of  trea- 
III,  and  was  made  a  senator  and  intrusted  sonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy  with 
with  the  command  of  the  corps  stationed  at  the  object  of  making  himself  independent  of 
Nancy,  and  in  October,  1869,  was  given  the  the  Government  of  National  Defense,  he  said 
chief  command  of  the  Imperial  Gnard.  that  the  motto  of  **  honor  and  country  '*  that 
When  the  Franco-Prussian  War  began,  Ba-  he  bore  on  his  breast  had  been  his  for  the  for- 
zaine  had  command  of  the  Third  Corp&  He  ty  years  that  he  had  served  France,  at  Metz  as 
might  have  supported  Gen.  Frossard  at  For-  wdl  as  elsewhere.  He  was  found  guilty  (1)  of 
bach,  but  would  not  move  without  orders.  On  having  capitulated  before  the  enemy  in  the 
Aug.  18,  1870,  be  took  command  of  the  Army  open  Held ;  (2)  of  having  agreed  to  terms  mak- 
of  the  Rhine,  with  which  he  checked  Qen,  ing  his  command  lay  down  their  arms;  (8)  of 
Steinmetz  at  Bemy  on  the  following  day,  al-  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  ene- 
lowing  Napoleon  and  his  staff  to  retreat  in  my  before  doing  all  that  duty  and  honor  de- 
safety.  He  retired  on  Metz,  perhaps  in  order  manded ;  (4)  of  having  surrendered  a  fortified 
to  detain  the  enemy  until  MacMahon's  army  place  that  was  intrusted  to  him  to  defend.  He 
was  formed  at  ChiUons.  If  he  had  ordered  was  condemned  on  December  10  to  death  and 
the  Imperial  Guards  to  support  Oanrobert  at  military  degradation,  but  in  compliance  with 
Gravelotte,  the  Germans  might  have  been  driv-  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  his  judges, 
en  into  a  retreat,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  President  MaoMahon  commuted  the  sentence 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  Metz.  His  army  was  to  twenty  years*  seclusion.  He  was  incarcer- 
the  only  compact  force  that  remained  after  the  ated  in  Fort  Sainte  Marguerite,  near  Cannes, 
surrender  of  Marshals  LeboBuf  and  Canrobert  on  December  26.  In  the  following  August 
and  the  capture  of  the  Emperor.  The  garri-  he  lowered  himself  from  a  window  by  a  rope 
son  made  many  brave  sorties,  but  each  party  into  a  boat,  on  which  he  made  his  escape  to  a 
was  beaten  back.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  ship  lying  off  the  island,  and  reached  Italy, 
obtain  better  terms,  the  commandant  signed  a  From  there  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  to  Eng- 
oapitulation  on  Oct.  27,  1870,  before  a  single  land,  and  finally  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
shot  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  within  the  walls  Madrid.  In  September,  1874,  he  published  in 
of  the  fortress,  in  accordance  with  which  his  the  New  York  ** Herald"  a  defense  of  his  con- 
command  of  178,000  men  marched  out  without  duct  during  the  war.  to  which  Prince  Friedrich 
their  arms.  His  declaration  that  his  army  was  Karl  bore  honorable  testimony,  and  in  1888 
vanquished  by  famine  was  contradicted  by  wit-  he  went  over  the  ground  again  in  a  volume, 
nesses,  who  'said  that  there  was  food,  and  that  BEDS,  FOLDI]l&  Bedsteads  so  contrived  that 
the  men  had  in  their  knapsacks  six  days^ra-  they  can  be  folded  into  a  more  or  less  com- 
mons. Accusations  of  treachery  resounded  on  pact  form  are  to  be  found  in  all  civilized  and, 
every  side.  It  was  discovered  on  investiga-  perhaps,  in  some  uncivilized  lands,  and  are  of 
tion  that  he  had  held  communication  with  almost  as  many  different  patterns  as  are  the 
Bismarck  through  a  go-between  named  Regu-  tables  and  chairs  that  keep  them  company, 
ier,  and  after  learning  the  pretended  determi-  Goldsmith's  familiar  lines  in  the  **  Deserted 
nation  of  the  Germans  not  to  treat  on  any  Village  "  are  more  than  a  century  old : 
terms  with  the  Government  of  National  De-  The  chest  oontrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
fense,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  into  A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  draws  by  day, 
inactivity  and  finally  into  a  surrender  by  Bis-  and  they  go  to  show  that  folding  beds  were  not 
marck,  who  suggested  that  far  better  condi-  uncommon  at  that  time.  In  1888  about  forty 
tions  of  peace  would  be  granted  if  he  kept  his  patents  were  issued  in  the  United  States  bearing 
army  intact  in  order  to  support  a  serious  Gov-  upon  such  articles  of  furniture,  and  a  visit  to 
emment  with  which  Germany  could  negotiate,  any  industrial  exhibition  or  large  furniture  es- 
Thus  the  wily  diplomatist  held  out  the  hope  of  tablishment  affords  abundant  evidence  that  the 
the  restoration  of  the  empire  with  German  aid.  supply  keeps  well  up  with  the  demand.  This 
After  his  return  from  captivity  Bazaine  pub-  is  largely  due  no  doubt  to  the  crowding  of 
lished  a  book  entitled  "  L'Arm^e  du  Rhin,'*  in  population  in  the  large  cities.  Where  a  fami- 
which  he  avowed  that  he  felt  no  obligation  to  ly  occupies  a  flat  or  "  apartments,^'  the  ques- 
obey  the  Government  of  National  Defense  aft-  tion  of  space  becomes  very  important,  and 
er  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  and  considered  where  a  single  person  occupies  a  room,  perhaps 
himself  justified  in  acting  independently.  It  a  small  one,  his  comfort  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
was  not  till  then  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  being  able  to  double  the  fioor-space  by  dispos- 
in  August,  1871,  before  the  Committee  of  Mill-  ing  of  the  bed  during  the  day-time, 
tary  Investigation  of  the  National  Assembly  at  To  begin  with  the  simpler  and  least  expen- 
Versailles.  He  offered  himself  for  trial  by  sive  forms  of  folding  beds,  it  may  be  said  that 
court-martial  without  awaiting  ^e  report.  He  ingenious  mechanics  not  infrequently  provide 
VOL.  zxvni. — 6  A 
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themselves  with  convenient  devices  of  this  char- 
acter witbont  calling  upon  Che  forniture- dealer. 


L  HOU-KUW  FaLDIHO-BlD. 


One  of  the  simplest  pos^ble  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
It  ia  a  shallow  oblong  bos  with  the  bottom 
preferably  of  slats  and  the  sides  and  ends  deep 
eooogh  to  receive  the  mattress  and  coverings 
that  are  to  be  used.  This  depth  should  exceed 
the  thickness  of  the  mattress  by  three  or  four 
inches.  Diagonal  braces  may  he  placed  at  the 
corners  to  prevent  the  racking  unavoidable  in 
raising  and  lowering.  One  side  of  the  box  la 
attached  to  the  wall  b;  means  of  strong  irun 
hinges  (A  A)  which  shonid  be  screwed  to  the 
studs  if  the  wall  is  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  oth- 
erwise secured  so  as  to  bear  the  strain.  To 
the  other  dde  of  the  box,  legs  (B  B)  are  at- 
tached, also  b;  hinges,  so  that  the;  lie  flat 
against  the  slats  when  the  bed  is  raised  to  its 
day-time  place  and  secnred  by  hooka  against 
the  wall.  To  keep  coverings  and  mattress  from 
falling  agunst  the  wall  when  the  bed  it  lowered, 
banits  of  foma  suitable  material  are  used. 

The  same  general  principle  may  be  employed 
with  any  of  the  light  cots  kept  by  dealers,  bat 
in  this  case  the  wall-hinges  mast  be  attached 
to  projections  bearing  them  oat  from  the  wall 
BO  that  there  will  be  room  for  mattress,  cover- 
ing, etc.,  between  wall  and  slats.  It  will  natn- 
rslly  occur  to  any  one  with  an  eye  to  decora- 
tive effects,  that  a  curtain  hnng  over  this  some- 
what nusightly  object  when  it  ia  hooked  Dp, 
will  effectually  conceal  it,  and  it  may,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  taste,  be  made  really  orna- 
mental. 

The  occnpant  of  a  narrow  hall  bedroom  in 
New  York  requiring  more  space  and  a  table, 
had  recourse  to  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  bedstead  was  one  of  the  light  cots  re- 
ferred to  above.  Fixing  two  stout  screw-eyea 
(0  C)  in  the  stndding  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 


he  lashed  the  head-piece  loosely  to  tiiem,  ao 
that  the  lashings  shonid  serve  as  hingee.  To 
the  foot  of  the  bed  he  attached  a  line  and 
passed  the  free  end  through  a  pnlley  (U)  6xed 
near  the  ceiling.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  the 
bedding  being  properly  lashed,  to  hoist  the 
whole  affair  until  it  rested  flat  against  the  wall 
as  shown  iu  the  figure.  For  ad ditioaol  security, 
the  long  slack  of  the  hoisting-line  was  passed 
aronnd  oatside  tiie  bed  and  made  fast  to  two 
hooka  abont  seven  fe«t  from  the  floor.  The 
npper  pair  of  lege  waa  either  folded  down  as 
shown  or  opened  and  n.'ied  as  a  shelf.  A  draw- 
ing-board placed  npon  the  lower  pair  of  legs, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving  at  E,  converted 
thera  into  a  very  passable  substitute  for  a  table. 
Recently  some  inventor  has  bit  upon  the  same 
idea,  and  has  patented  it  with  some  improve- 
ments and  elaborations. 

On  yachts  and  other  small  veaeela  folding 
bunks  are  sometimes  provided  for  the  crew  by 
stretching  stout  oanvos  across  a  rectangular 
iron  frame  and  hinging  the  frame  to  the  lining 
of  the  vessel.  In  this  case  the  outer  side  of 
the  frame  is  supported  by  hooks  attached  to 
lines  depending  from  the  deck-beams.  When 
not  in  use,  the  frames  are  folded  up  flat  i^tainst 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  oocnpy  scarcely  any 
room  at  all. 

The  next  step  in  olaboration  is  the  "  mantel- 
bed."  HO  called,  which 
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tuna  sliding  on  rods  are  drawn  in  front  of  the 
whole  stmctare,  and  the  top  may  even  be  nsed  aa 
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iag  ftttach-    tended  for 

menta  sdjast  the  leea  of  the  bedstead,  so  that    portation  ie  essential.     Tbe  common  type  of 
tbejopenorshut  aathebedisloweredorraiaed,    oot  witha  oanvaa  sapport  for  tbe  mattress  aad 

A  sliglitl;  more  complicated  form  of  tbe 
maotel-bed  ia  Bimilarin  atraotnre,  save  that  it 
{oldj  endwise,  iuvolviag  a  joint  midway  of  the 
mtttreis  and  eide-pieoes. 

The  1>edBteadB  tliUB  far  described  are  qnite 
moderate  in  price,  and  are  coming  into  use  verj 
eitenaiTely.  Thvj  are  better  in  many  respects 
tLsQ  tbe  more  costly  kinda,  eioce  tbe  open 
itructu re  admits  free  circulation  of  air  throogh 
ind  about  the  mattress  and  coverings  while 
ihey  are  not  in  uae.  The  more  elaborate  and 
prDamental  folding  beds,  "  cabinet- beds,"  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  manufactured 
io  a  great  variety  of  styles,  snd  are  very  oom- 
plbte  and  ingenions  in  all  their  appointments. 

Figs.  3  and  4  sliow  one  ot  the  direct-actlDg 
kind,  where  the  bed  ia  wheeled  outward  be- 
fore being  lowered  from  its  upright  position. 
Tbe  raising  and  lowering  are  nsaally  facili- 
tated by  COD nter- weights,  springs,  or  pulleys 
runceHled  in  the  casing.  For  low-ceiled  ruoiiis 
catiinel-beds  are  made  which  fold  in  the  mid- 
'dle,  instead  of  being  raised  bodily.  These, 
however,  project  fart.her  into  the  room  when 
folded,  and  in  them  it  is  impracticable  to  use 
the  "wire  mattresses"  ae  generally  furnished  , 
to  the  trade.  ' 

Cabinet  or  fnmitnre  bedsteads  are  often  only 
otiDamenta]  coverings  for  tbe  bedding,  bnt  many 
of  them  include  also  a  wardrobe,  with  drawers, 

sr.if desired, awashatand,  mirror, and thelike,  Pia-  4.— CiBnrxr-BBn— Em. 

■11  very  compact  and  convenient.    These  beds 

nanil  with  the  side  lo  the  wall  when  in  ase,  or    coverings  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not 
with  the  foot  to  the  wall  if  preferred.   That  is    require  illnstratiun.      In  effect  it  is  precisely 
to  say,  tbe  wardrobe  part  is  swung  or  pulled    like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6,  except  that  the 
ont  toward  the  mid-    legscannotbefoldedparallei  tolheside-pieoes, 
lacks  tbe  long  hrBOea  marked  A  A. 
6  shows  one  of  the  be^t    camp-beds 
market    Tbe  legs  turn  oo  a  holt  in  tbe 
nanner  at  B,  bnt  are  so  attached  to  the 
ils,  by  means  of  an  iron  fixture,  that  they 
I  folded  parallel  to  the   side-rails,  and 
up    in  uie    canvas    as    shown  at    0. 
open  for  use,  the  bed  is  six  feet  three 
long   and    twenty-nioe    inches   wide ; 
it  forms  s  roll  about  six  tnclies  in  diam- 
eter one  way  and  four  inches  the  other 
way.    The  weight  is  fifteen  pounds. 

A  camp-bed  somewhat  more  elabo- 
rate in  construction  than  that  shown  in 
theillnstrationhsssemi-cylindricnl  side- 
rails  of  wood.  They  are  made  of  three- 
ply  veneering  similar  to  the  chair-seats 
commonly  in  uae,  except  thst  they  are 
not  perforated.  To  these  the  canvas 
stretcher  is  firmly  tacked,  and  with- 
no.  8.— CumrBED— aiDi.  in  them  are  simple  iron  fixtures  to 

serve  as  bracea  for  the  legs.  All  tbe  attacfa- 
beds  in  front  and  side  elevation.  When  not  ments  are  laid  within  the  hollow  semi-cylin- 
to  UM;  it  is  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  and  ders  when  the  bed  is  to  be  folded,  and  Ihen 
to  a  carnal  observer  soggests  Dothiug  more  the  canvas  is  rolled  and  packed  between  the 
tlian  u)  ordinary  wardrobe  and  bureau.  An-  two,  which,  when  strapped  together,  form  a 
other  class  of  folding-beds  includes  those  in-    handsome  varnished  cylindrical  box  less  than 
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foor  ioches  iD  diameter,   and  weighing  alto- 
gether eleven  pounds. 

Many  varieties  of  camp-beds  are  mannfact- 
nred  which  fold  much  more  compactly  than 
those  here  described,  some  of  them  within  the 
dimensions  of  a  moderate  sized  valise.  These 
may  all  be  classed  as  were  modifications  of  the 
cots  described.  Taking  Fig.  5,  for  instance, 
cutting  the,  side-rails  into  foor  pieces,  and  fnr- 


Fio.  5.— Camp-Bkd. 

nishing  each  section  with  independent  sets  of 
legs,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  could  be 
rolled  up  in  a  more  compact  form  than  that 
shown.  The  weight,  however,  is  naturaUy  in- 
creased, and  the  trouble  of  taking  apart  and 
putting  together  is  considerably  greater.  Where 
space  for  transportation  is  to  be  considered, 
some  of  these  more  compact  devices  are  very 
convenient. 

BQiGIUH,  a  monarchy  in  western  Europe. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
seceded  and  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
state  in  1830.  Prince  Leopold  of  8aze-Co- 
bnrg-Gotha  was  elected  king  by  a  National 
Congress  in  the  following  year.  His  son, 
Leopold  II,  the  present  King  of  the  Belgiansi, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Dec.  10, 1865,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  The  law-making  power  is  vested 
in  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  both  of  which 
are  elective.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  assumed  office  on  Oct.  26,  1884,  are  as 
follow:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  A.  Beernaert ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, J.  Lejeune ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  Devolder;  Minister 
of  War,  Gen.  C.  Pontns;  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  H.  P.  Vanden- 
peereboom ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prince  de  Chimay;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Public  Works,  the  Chevalier  A. 
de  Moreau. 

Area  and  PopilatlM. — The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,873 
square  miles.  The  estimated  population  on 
Dec.  81,  1886,  was  6,909,975,  comprising  2,- 
951,800  males  and  2,958,675  females.  Be- 
tween 1880  and  1886  the  rate  of  increase  was 
1*14  per  cent,  per  annum.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880  there  were  2,237,867  Belgians 
speaking  French  only,  and  2,479,747  speaking 
Flemish  only,  while  41,046  could  speak  only 


German,  and  471,872  spoke  at  least  two  of 
these  languages. 

All  the  people  of  the  kingdom  are  professing 
Catholics  except  some  15,000  who  are  Protest- 
ants and  8,000  Jews.  Education  is  backward, 
but  is  gradually  becoming  diffused  under  a  law 
making  elementary  education  more  general 
than  it  formerly  was.  Universal  education  is 
one  of  the  demands  of  the  Liberals,  but  the 
party  in  power  opposes  it,  and  is  sustained  by 
a  decided  majority  of  the  electors,  composed 
of  the  wealthy  class  and  constituting  only  one 
tenth  of  the  adult  male  population.  The  budg- 
et of  1888  allots  1,618,620  francs  for  superior 
education,  8,747,490  francs  for  intermediate 
education,  and  10,167,774  francs  for  primary 
education.  Of  the  total  population  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  1880  the  proportion  who  could 
not  read  nor  write  was  42  per  cent.,  whereas 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  it  was 
only  29*4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  births  in  1886  was  166,451 ; 
of  deaths,  116,264;  of  marriages,  89,642;  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths,  50,187.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  in  1886  was  17,029,  which 
was  less  by  2,775  than  the  number  of  immi- 
grants. The  popniation  of  the  principal  cities 
on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  as  follows:  Brussels,  with 
suburbs,  425,204;  Antwerp,  204,498;  Ghent, 
145,424;  Li^e,  137,559. 

Reveim  tmd  Eipendltve.— The  ordinary  budg- 
et for  many  years  has  almost  invariably  shown 
a  deficit.  In  1885,  when  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  44,974,750  francs  was  contem- 
plated in  the  estimates,  with  an  estimated  ex- 
traordinary revenue  of  only  6,169,884  francs, 
the  ordinary  budget  was  revised  so  that  there 
remained  a  small  surplus.  In  the  following 
year,  instead  of  the  expected  surplus  of  8,000,- 
000  francs,  there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  more 
than  that  amount.  In  1887  the  revenue  fell 
below  the  expenditure  nearly  2,500,000  francs. 
The  estimates  for  1888  make  the  total  ordinary 
revenue  818,641,559  francs,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  807,743,128  francs.  The  income 
from  property  taxes  is  estimated  at  28,888,100 
francs;  from  personal  taxes,  19,282,000  francs; 
from  trade  licenses,  6,580,000  francs;  from 
customs,  24,682,600  francs;  from  excise,  89,- 
775,500  francs;  from  registration  duties,  23,- 
860,000  francs;  from  succession  duties,  19,- 
420,000  francs;  from  stamp  duties,  6,820,000 
francs;  from  railways,  114,500,000  francs; 
from  telegraphs,  3,108,700  francs;  from  the 
post-office.  9,421,800  francs;  from  navigation 
dues,  4,2SO,000  francs :  from  the  national  bank 
and  amortization  funds,  11,493,100  francs; 
from  domains  and  forests,  1,800,000  francs; 
from  other  sources,  5.290,259  francs. 

The  expenditure  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  96.102,231  francs;  civil  list 
and  dotations,  4,568,675  francs;  for  expenses 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  15,426,361  francs :  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  2,877,020 
francs ;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Instrnction,  21,829,764  francs ;  of  the 
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Ministiy  of  Poblio  Works,  16,712,281  francs;  CMiMree  and  ladutnr.— Tbe  retnms  for  the 

of  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Tele-  general   commerce  of   1886   give   the  valae 

graphs,  8d,850J  16  francs;  of  the  Ministry  of  of  the  imports  as  2,662,715,681  francs,  and 

War,   46,003,270  francs;    of  the  Ministry  of  of  the  exports  as  2,512,122,556  francs.    The 

Finance,  16,290,905  francs;  of  the  gendarmerie,  imports  for  home  consumption  amounted  to 

3.946,000  francs ;   repayments  and  other  ez>  1,335,049,000  francs,  and  the  exports  of  Bel- 

penditiires,  1,636,500  francs.  gian  produce  to  1,181,974,000  francs.      The 

The  national  debt,  including  the  capitalized  imports  of  breadstuffs  were  valued  at  205,- 

Talue  of  annuities  amounting  to  30,106,000  069,000    francs ;    the  exports  at    54,514,000 

francs,    exceeds    2,500,000,000    francs.      The  francs ;    imports    of   textile  materials,   177,- 

funded  debt  consists  of  219,959,633  francs  of  211,000  francs;    exports,   98,164,000  francs; 

2^per-cent.  bonds,  519,859,000  francs  of  3-per-  imports  of  yams,  27,121,000  francs;  exports, 

cents.,  and  1,185,509,458  of  3i-per-cents.    The  136,261,000  francs;  imports  of  tissues,   31,- 

credit  of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  its  546,000  francs ;    exports,  67,238,000  francs ; 

large  and  gradually  increasing  debt,  is  so  good  imports  of  live  animals,  72,047,000  francs ;  ex- 

that  the  3i-per-cent.  bonds  stand  at  2  per  cent,  ports,  34,641,000  francs;  imports  of  hides  and 

above  par  in  the  market.  skins,  79,926,000  francs;   exports,  69,929,000 

TiM  PMMMBce. — The  number  of  letters  that  francs  ;     imports    of    chemicals,    52,669,000 

passed  through  the  Belgian  post-office  in  1886  francs;  exports,  18,561,000  francs;  imports  of 

was    90,744,556,    not    reckoning    14,123,401  timber,  50,972,000  francs;  of  metals,  29,866,- 

official  letters;   the  number  of  postal  cards,  000  francs;  of  oils,  21,022,000  francs;  exports 

26,568,401  ;    printed    inclosures,   55,268,000 ;  of  iron,  wrought  and  nn  wrought,  54,118,000 

newspapers,  94,394,000.    The  receipts  during  francs  ;    of  machinery,  50,813,000  francs ;  of 

1886  amounted  to  14,806,595  francs,  and  the  coal,  50,127,000  francs;   of  glass,  48,940,000 

expenditure  to  8,893,171  francs.  francs;  of  sugar,  32,667,000  francs;  of  paper, 

The  imy.— The  army  budget  for  1888  fixes  23,614,000  francs;  of  steel,  17,672,000  francs; 

the  peace  effective  at  the  following  figures :  of  arms,   13,127,000  trancs.     The  export  ot 
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OOeai. 


Infiutry ,  1,18T 

Givalry I  866 

Artillery  !  44T 

Engineers    >  90 

OeDdumerie 68 

Train !  462 


Total 8,816 


sugar  in  1885  exceeded  the  import  by  63,000 
Rnkaadflie  To««i.      metric  tous.    The  product  of  pig  and  wrought 

8M89  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  1,182,125  tons,  and  in  1886  it 

^88S  was  1 , 1 67, 1 32  tons. 

fsm  ^^^  share  of  France  in  the  import  trade  of 

2;i88  1886  was  251,031,092  francs,  and  in  the  ex- 

1.808  port  trade,  329,580,022  francs.     Great  Britain 

sg^gge  furnished  172,324,410  francs  of  the  imports, 
and  took  236,416,435  francs  of  the  exports. 


82,496 
6.508 
7,661 
1,479 
9,080 
1,850 


60,571 


The  staff,  numbering  125  officers,  and  772  The  imports  from  the  Netherlands  were  larger, 

officers  of  the  medical  corps,  are  not  included  amounting  to  199,841,114  francs,  while  the 

in  this  statement.    The  number  of  horses  is  United  States  came  next  after  England  with 

8,900;  of  gtms,  200.    The  war-strength  of  the  160,394,949  francs  of  imports,  Germany  fol- 

army  is  120,000  men,  13,800  horses,  and  240  lowing  with  151,941,981  francs,  and  then  Rus- 

guns.    There  is  besides  a  civic  guard,  which  in  sia  with  74,224,681  francs,  the  Argentine  Re- 

1887  numbered  41,222  men.  public  with  69,981,433  francs,  Sweden  and 

An  extensive  plan  for  fortifying  the  line  of  Norway   with   87,941,106    francs,   Roumania 

the  Meuse  was  adopted  in  1887,  but  the  Gov-  with  31,307,880  francs.  Pern  with  29,840,208 

ernment  has  resolved  for  the  present  to  direct  francs,    Brazil   with   21,346,203    francs,    and 

its  efforts  chiefly  to  extending  and  arming  the  Uruguay  with  17,574,454  francs.      The  third 

fortifications  at  Li^ge  and  Namur.    These  two  largest  consumer  cf  Belgian  products  was  Ger- 

fortresses  will  absorb  all  the  army  at  its  pres-  many,  the  exports  to  that  country  amounting 

ent  strength,  except  the  troops  that  are  re-  to  195,790,476  francs.    The  Netherlands  took 

quired  to  garrison  Brussels  and  the  central  175,417,466    francs.      The   exports    to  other 

citadel  at  Antwerp.    The  Ministry  of  War  has  countries  were  small  in  comparbon,  40,647,- 

obtained  a  credit  of  60,000,000  francs  for  the  175  francs  going  to  the  United  States,  34,064,- 

purchase  of  modern  ordnance  of  large  caliber.  322  francs  to  Italy,  and  29,457,862  francs  to 

The  works  atLi^ge,  when  extended  to  the  ad-  Switzerland,  after  which  come  Spain,  the  Ar- 

jacent  heights,  are    considered    sufficient  to  gentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  Russia, 

arrest  the  passage  of  a  German  army  up  the  NavlgitlM. — In  1886  the  number  of  vessels 

Meuse  valley.    Namur  on  the  French  side  is  entered  at  Belgian  ports  was  6,216,  of  4,094,- 

not  so  strong  a  position,  and  only  guards  one  026  tons,  of  which  3,367,  with  a  total  tonnage 

of  the  routes  from  France,  while  that  by  way  of  2,351,344,   were    British.      The    number 

of  Mons  and  Charleroi  is  left  open.     Contracts  cleared   was  6,206,  of  4,060,901  tons.      The 

have  been  awarded    for  tbe  construction  of  commercial  marine  in  1887  numbered  67  ves- 

twenty-<me   metallic  forts  along  the  Meuse,  sels,  of  86,837  tons,  of  which  66  vessels,  of 

which  will  strengthen  the  defenses  against  a  81,285  tons,  were  steamers.    There  were  342 

German  invasion.    They  will  consist  of  cupo-  fishing  vessels,  of  12.009  tons, 

las  and  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1890.  Ballroads. — The    lines  worked  by  the  state 
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had  a  length  of  3,175  kilometres,  and  the  lines  missions  to  be  examined  in  both  languages,  and 
worked  by  companies  were  1,246  kilometres  the  Government  adopted  the  measare,  which 
in  length  oo  Jan.  1,  1887,  making  a  total  of  simply  carries  ont  a  provision  of  the  Constitn- 
4,421  kilometres,  or  2,768  miles,  "nie  receipts  tion.  Its  practical  effect  would  be  to  exclude 
of  the  state  railroads  in  1886  were  117,918,-  Walloons  from  officers*  posts,  and  after  it  had 
879  francs,  and  the  expenses  66,241,271  francs,  been  passed  by  a  large  migority,  the  Govern- 
On  the  lines  of  the  companies  the  receipts  ment  was  induced  by  popular  clamor  to  recede 
were  86,144,278  francs,  and  the  expenses  19,-  from  the  constitutional  position  and  support  a 
218,485  francs.  The  capital  expended  by  the  substitute  measure,  which  merely  recommend- 
Government  in  building  railroads  was  929,-  ed  the  study  of  Flemish.  By  this  action  the 
697,462  francs  up  to  the  end  of  1885,  while  ministry  offended  not  only  the  Flemish  Liber- 
railroads  that  had  been  purchased  were  paid  als,  but  the  Clericals,  who  had  been  its  firm 
for  in  annuities  representing  319,798,681  francs  supporters, 
of  additional  capital.  FtreIgM  BdatlMs. — The  Belgium  scheme  of 

Tclegnplu. — The  number  of  dispatches,  pri-  fortification  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Ger- 

vate  and  official,  in  1886  was  6,798,108.    The  man  Goverainent,  which  endeavored  in  1888, 

length  of  lines  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  8.800  with  partial  success,  to  force  Belgium  into  a 

miles,  with  17,900  miles  of  wire.    The  receipts  military  alliance  and  secure  an  understanding 

for  1886  were  2,868,650  francs,  and  the  ex-  by  which  the  fortress  of  Li^ge  and  the  rail- 

penses,  8,679,250  francs.  roads  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans  in 

Etocdan. — ^I'he  biennial  elections  for  one  half  the  event  of  another  French  war.    King  Leo- 

of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  quadren-  pold^s  sympathies  are  supposed  to  be  with  Ger- 

nial  elections  for  the  renewal  of  one  half  of  many  by  reason  of  family  ties  and  dynastio 

the  Senate  were  held  on  June  12, 1888.    The  traditions,  while  the  present  Clerical-Conserva- 

Conservatives,  who  in  the  last  Chamber  num-  tive  ministry  is  suspected  of  the  same  partial- 

bered  96  against  42  Liberals,  and  in  the  Senate  ity  or,  at  any  rate,  of  antagonism  to  the  ruling 

42  against  27,  were  successful,  owing  to  the  powers  in  France.    The  prevailing  sentiment 

defection  of  the  Radicals  who  had  previously  among    the    people,  however,  leans   toward 

supported    Liberal   candidates.    In  the  new  France.    The  Liberal  party  and  the  entire  Wal- 

Chamber  there  are  98  Conservatives  and  40  loon  population  of  the  south  are  warm  friends 

Tiberalp,  and  in  the  Senate  51  Conservatives  of  the  republic,  while  tJie  Flemings  are  indif- 

and  18  Liberals.  ferent.     By  manifesting  a  desire  to  exert  diplo- 

The  Languie  QimUm. — The  Flemings  have  matic  pressure  on  Belgium,  the  German  Gov- 

recently  raised  the  language  question  by  organ-  ernment  aroused  the  anti-German  feeling  of 

izing  a  party  to  secure  for  their  mother-tongue  the  country ;  but  since  England  has  refused  to 

the  equality  that  the  Constitution  guarantees,  renew  her  pledges  in  regard  to  defending  the 

Until    Hendrik  Conscience  demonstrated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  is  even  partly  com- 

literary  capabilities  of  Flemish,  and  appealed  mitte<l  to  the  anti-French  alliance,  the  Bel- 

to  race  pride  in  his  historical  and  satirical  pas-  gian  Government  may  be  constrained  to  meet 

sages,  the  Flemings  were  content  to  see  the  the  wishes  of  Germany.    Early  in  1888  the 

French  employed  almost  exclusively  in  official  German  minister  made  complaints  respecting 

intercourse,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  army,  attacks  on  the  German  Government  by  a  por- 

and  even  cultivated  it  themselves  in  their  com-  tion  of  the  Belgian  press.    This  was  hardly 

mercial  and  social  relations.     When  their  na-  done  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  abatement 

tional  spirit  was  finally  aroused,  the  adoption  of  the  offense,  because  the  Belgian  press  b  the 

of  French  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  freest  in  Europe.    The  Liberal  organs  assail 

Royal  Atheuffium,  which  was  opened  at  Ant-  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  with  the  full  liberty 

werp  in  1886,  gave  occasion  for  its  manifesta-  that  the  Constitution  accords,  and  if  they  use 

tion  in  a  storm  of  indignation  that  compelled  the  same  license  in  speaking  of  German  policy 

the  Government  to  alter  its  decision,    in  the  the  Ultramontane  journals  denounce  the  French 

summer  of  1887  the  King  was  almost  mobbed  authorities  in  terms  as  immoderate.     These 

for  delivering  a  French  oration  at  the  dedica-  representations  regarding  the  press  led  up  to 

tion  of  statues  to  Flemish  heroes  in  Bruges,  others  relative  to  the  French  control  of  the 

The  inequalities  of  which  the  Flemings  com-  Nord  Beige  Railroad,  which  the  German  Gov- 

plain  are  that  no  official  is  appointed  to  a  post  ernment  complained  gave  an  unfair  strategical 

in  southern  Belgium  without  being  conversant  advantage  to  France,   although   the   railroad 

with  French,  whereas  there  are  thousands  in  from  Verviers  to  the  German  frontier  was  in 

Flanders  who  know  no  Flemish ;  that  French  German  hands  and  the  entire  network  of  the 

is  the  language  of  public  boards  and  assem-  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  was  worked  by  the  im- 

blies  and  of  the  army;  and,  notably,  that  it  is  penal  railroad  administration  of  Alsace- Loraine. 

used  in  military  and  criminal  courts  in  Flan-  Finally  came  the  overtures  with  regard  to  the 

ders,  even  when  the  accused  person  speaks  occupation  of  Belgian  fortresses  by  Prussian 

only  Flemish.    The  knowledge  of  French  has  troops  in  case  France  should   begin   a  war 

long  been  a  prerequisite  for  an  appointment  against  Germany.    The  French  sympathies  of 

in  the  army.    Deputy  Coremans,  of  Antwerp,  the  people,  especially  of  the  Walloons,  who  are 

introduced  a  bill  requiring  candidates  for  com-  not  only  alliea  to  the  French  in  blood  and  Ian- 
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gaage,  but  are  grateful  to  tbem  for  their  aid  in  None  of  the  lexicographers  have  disoovered 
the  struggle  for  Belgian  independence,  is  mani-  or  devised  a  satisfactory  derivative  origin  for 
fested  on  every  occasion,  The  Socialists,  for  the  word  **  bet."  A  bet  may  be  defined  as  a 
instance,  when  forbidden  to  bear  the  red  flag  sum  of  money  or  its  equivalent  promised  by 
in  their  processions,  carry  the  French  colors  one  person  to  another  if  some  doubtful  qnes- 
in  its  stead,  and  journalists  .and  politicians  of  tion  is  decided  in  a  specified  way.  The  possible 
Liberal  views  express  distrust  and  alarm  at  variations  upon  this  simple  statement  of  the 
the  aims  of  Germany.  King  Leopold  is  the  case  are  nearly  infinite ;  the  bet  may  be  made 
special  object  of  Radical  and  Republican  at-  between  two  persons  only  on  even  terms,  or 
tacks  on  account  of  his  suspected  predilections,  between  any  number  of  persons  on  uneven 
When  he  visited  Louvidre  in  the  summer  a  mob  terms.  It  may  rest  upon  the  result  of  a  single 
of  25,000  workingmen  gathered  in  the  streets,  event  or  upon  the  combined  result  of  any  num- 
shouting  '^Down  with  the  German!  "  her  of  events.  In  short,  it  offers  all  the  un- 
A^HtBMit  af  the  NelterlaaAi  Bendary. — By  the  healthful  excitement  of  gambling,  without  the 
treaty  of  November,  1842,  and  the  boundary  formalities  that  usually  surround  the  card- 
convention  of  August,  1848,  the  rectification  table. 

of  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  Holland  Betting  has,  until  within  a  generation,  been 
was  left  for  amicable  settlement  between  the  more  common  among  the  upper  classes,  so 
two  countries.  A  convention  was  made  on  called,  in  Great  Britain  than  among  the  cor- 
Jan.  5,  1888,  with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  re8ponding  classes  in  America.  This  is  largely 
some  villages  on  the  frontier,  and  also  relative  due  to  the  influence  of  New-England  schools 
to  the  boundary,  which  was  fixed  in  the  canal  and  churches  where  it  was  taught  that  all  bet- 
of  Temenzen.  The  communes  of  Baarle  and  ting  was  not  only  dishonest  and  dishonorable, 
Hertog.  in  North  Brabant,  were  transferred  to  but  sinful  as  well.  That  tiiese  teachings  had, 
the  Netherlands,  because  it  was  impossible  to  and  still  have,  a  powerful  restraining  influence 
enforce  customs  regulations  within  them,  and  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  it  is  equally  indis- 
the  situation  had  created  difficulties  for  both  putable  that  the  habit  of  betting  on  all  man- 
governments,  ner  of  events  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  all 

lilHvatlMal  CMgranSi— An  international  in-  classes  of  society, 

dustrial  exhibition  at  Brussels  was  opened  on  Probably  there  was  never  before  so  much 

June  7,  1888.    It  attracted  many  exhibitors  betting  on  the  result  of  an  election  as  during 

from  England,  France,  and  other  countries.  the  presidential  canvass  of  1888.    It  was  es> 

An  International  Congress  of  Oommercial  timated  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 

Law  met  at  Brussels,  on  September  80,  to  elabo-  something  like  $2,000,000  changed  hands  within 

rate  a  project  of  international  legislation  in  the  a  few  days.    Syndicates  were  formed  by  Hie 

matter  of  bills  of  exchange  and  maritime  law  different  parties  for  the  placing  of  bets.    In 

in  conformity  with  the  principles  approved  at  many  instances  odds  were  given  and  the  money 

the  former  session  at  Antwerp  in  1885.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  stake-holder.    One 

An  international  conference  having  for  its  somewhat  notorious  person  in  New  York  is 

object  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  states  reported  to  have  had  nearly  $70,000  in  current 

in  collecting  and  publishing  information  re-  funds  in  his  possession. 

garding  their  customs  tariffs  was  held  at  Brus-  All  this  is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  vote  of 
seisin  March,  and  adjourned  for  six  months  after  any  person  having  a  bet  that  might  influence 
adopting  a  draft  convention,  which  it  was  ex-  that  vote  may  be  challenged.  In  most  of  the 
pected  the  governments  would  accept.  Theco-  States  there  are  statutes  more  or  less  rigor- 
operation  of  customs  officials  in  comniling  such  ous  against  betting  in  various  forms,  but  it 
information  not  only  will  save  merchants  from  may  be  said  that  in  general  nobody  mind«  them, 
trouble  and  losses  resulting  from  ignorance  and  pool-selling,  book-making,  and  betting  on 
and  mii^nnderstanding,  but  may  lead  to  the  re-  horse-racing,  boat-racing,  ball-matches,  and 
moval  of  anomalies  in  the  various  tariffs.  the  like,  goes  on  without  apparent  let  or  hinder- 
Offices  have  been  established  by  the  Belgian  ance.  In  the  United  States,  laws  against  bet- 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  per-  ting  have  been  so  long  in  existence  that  their 
sons  intending  to  emigrate  with  information  inefficiency  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to  ex- 
of  use  to  them  that  can  be  obtained  through  cite  comment. 

the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents.  In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  compara- 
BGTTIlVfi.  The  modern  practices  of  betting,  tively  recent  legislation,  which  has  an  interest- 
in  their  various  forms,  especially  among  people  ing  bearing  on  the  question.  While  it  is  mani- 
who  speak  the  English  tongue,  are  so  popular  festly  impossible  to  enforce  a  law  prohibiting 
and  so  dangerously  demoralizing  that  their  private  bets  between  individuals,  however  ob- 
rea8<»nable  restriction  has  become  one  of  the  jectionable  such  bets  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
legislative  problems  of  the  day.  The  practice  within  the  legitimate  province  of  legislation  to 
is  as  old  as  the  race,  and,  like  gambling  for  make  it  dangerous  for  designing  persons  to  ply 
stakes  and  the  use  of  intoxicants,  is  so  com-  their  trade  in  a  public  way. 
mon  to  mankind  in  general  that  its  complete  In  Great  Britain  the  evils  of  betting  have 
suppression  can  hai^ly  be  looked  for  while  been  recognized  in  the  statutes  at  least  since 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  if  any  one  gained  a 
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bet  of  more  than  ten  ponnds  the  loser  was  en- 
titled to  recover  the  amount  if  he  had  paid  it, 
and  if  be  did  not  do  so  within  three  months, 
anj  one  might  sae  him  for  three  times  the 
amount,  with  costs.  This  act  was  long  a  dead 
letter,  bat  was  unearthed  for  some  purpose  in 
1844,  and  subsequently  annulled  by  the  Gam- 
ing Act  (8  and  9  Vict.).  Unfortunately  as  it 
seems,  the  annulment  of  this  act  was  closely 
coincident  with  an  enormous  increase  in  bet- 
ting on  horse-races.  "  List  shops  ^*  were  opened, 
where  any  one  could  stake  money  in  advance 
on  any  horse,  and  so  many  acts  of  dishonesty 
were  perpetrated  that  the  Betting  Houses  Act 
(16  and  17  Vict.)  was  introduced  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cook  burn,  afterward  Lord  Chief- Justice 
of  England,  and  by  him  carried  successfully 
through  Parliament.  This  act  suppressed  all 
permanent  places  kept  expressly  for  betting 
purposes,  the  object  being  to  remove  obtrusive 
temptation  from  the  daily  walks  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  the  easiest  prey  of  swindlers. 
The  act  applied  only  to  England,  and  one  re- 
sult was  that  Scotland  soon  became  a  head- 
quarters for  the  professional  swindlers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  due  time,  however,  the 
provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  evils  arising  from  established 
and  permanent  betting-places  were  largely  di- 
minished. This  act,  carefully  prepared  by 
George  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  went  into  effect 
in  July,  1874,  upon  which  the  Scottish  betting- 
agents  closed  their  establishments  and  moved 
to  Boulogne,  where  a  thriving  business  was 
carried  on  by  mail  and  otherwise,  until  the 
evil  results  became  so  manifest  that  the  French 
Government  in  turn  interfered,  and  the  agents 
were  driven  to  new  devices.  So  successful  are 
they,  however,  in  evading  the  law,  that  it  is 
estimated  that  about  £5,000,000  changes  hands 
every  year  on  the  results  of  horse- racing  alone. 
In  England,  legislation  appears  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what  is  termed  '^  ready -money  " 
betting  and  betting  on  credit,  the  former  being 
made  illegal,  while  the  latter  is  not  so  specified. 
One  result  has  been  that  among  the  poorer 
classes  small  clubs  have  been  formed,  where 
betting  is  carried  on  upon  credit,  just  as  it  is 
among  the  wealthy  at  their  palatial  club-houses. 
Bets  of  honor,  these  are  called,  and  when  a 
** gentleman  "  or  a  "nobleman"  loses,  he  will 
go  to  any  extreme  to  meet  his  obligations  on  the 
Monday  following ;  repeatedly  have  men  mort- 
gaged their  lands  and  pawned  their  wives^ 
jewels  in  order  to  escape  the  disgrace  that 
would  follow  the  non-payment  of  such  an  ob- 
ligation. It  has  therefore  been  held  that  it 
would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  betting  on  credit,  rather  than  upon 
betting  with  ready  money,  since  the  credit  sys- 
tem permits  the  bettor  to  incur  any  number  of 
liabilities  for  almost  any  period  of  time,  in  ad- 
vance. He  loses,  let  us  say,  on  the  first  event, 
but  hope  bids  him  strain  every  nerve  to  meet 
his  obligations,  for  may  he  not  win  on  the  sec- 
ond ?    If  all  betting  transactions  involved  cash 


in  hand  and  a  stnke-h older,  it  would  seem  that 
the  incitement  to  great  sacrifices  of  real  prop- 
erty under  stress  of  emergency  would  be  large- 
ly wanting. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  betting  trans- 
actions that  no  legal  documents  or  contracts 
are  in  use.  Millions  of  dollars  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  change  hands  every 
year  on  the  strength  of  a  memorandum  pen- 
ciled in  a  note-book  at  the  time  of  making  the 
bet.  All  betting  is  conducted,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  *'  upon  honor,"  and,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  transactions,  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable how  few  are  the  failures  to  pay. 

Whether  it  is  possible  wholly  or  even  par- 
tially to  restrict  betting,  is  a  question  that  can 
be  argued  on  both  sides,  with  little  hope  of  set- 
tlement. That  the  practice  is  demoralizing  in 
the  extreme  is  unquestionable. 

A  professional  sharper  is  said  to  have  sum- 
marized the  case  as  follows,  when  asked  how 
he  made  his  calling  pay :  "  It  follows  by  a  law 
of  Nature,"  said  he.  '*  We  are  told  that  there 
is  a  child  born  into  this  world  every  second, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  a  daily  addition  of 
mora  than  five  millions  to  the  population  of 
the  globe.  Now,  the  deuce  is  m  it  if,  with 
this  continual  rising  of  fresh  spooneys  to  the 
surface  of  society,  I  can  not  come  across  as 
many  as  will  serve  my  turn." 

It  is  this  class  of  professional  sharpers  that 
is  most  harmful  to  the  community,  and  any 
reasonable  legislation  looking  to  restraining 
their  proceedings  would  be  welcomed  by  all 
the  law-abiding  classes.  The  making  of  pri- 
vate bets  can  probably  be  prevented  or  re- 
strained only  by  promoting  a  sentiment  against 
it ;  but  it  would  seem  possible  and  desirable  to 
prohibit  public  betting,  and  especially  to  ren- 
der betting  on  elections  dangerous  as  well  as 
disreputable. 

The  talk  of  racing  and  betting  men  abounds 
in  slang  phrases,  many  of  which,  as  used  in 
England,  are  not  understood  by  Americans. 
As  they  are  frequently  encountered  in  English 
novels,  a  few  definitions  are  appended.  A 
"  dollar,"  in  betting  parlance,  means  five  shil- 
lings ;  a  '*  quid  "  is  a  pound  sterling ;  **  fivers  " 
and  "tenners"  are  respectively  five-  and  ten- 
pound  notes ;  a  " pony  "is twenty-five  pounds; 
a  "century"  is  one  hundred  pounds;  and  a 
"  monkey  "  is  five  hundred  pounds;  a  "thou " 
is  the  recognized  abbreviation  of  thousand. 
"  A  stiff  'un  "  or  a  "  dead  *un  "  is  a  horse  that 
has  been  entered  for  a  race,  but  will  not  com- 
pete; "skinning  the  lamb"  means  that  the 
book-maker  has  not  bet  against  the  winning 
horse.  "  Hedging,"  in  its  simplest  meaning, 
implies  that  a  bettor  having  made  his  bet,  be- 
comes fearful  of  losing,  and  bets  the  other 
way,  so  as  to  make  the  accounts  balance  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  A  more  elaborate  defini- 
tion is  given  as  follows  by  an  English  writer : 
"  Suppose  that  a  betting  man  backs  a  particu- 
lar horse  for  a  certain  race  before  the  entries 
are  due,  and  that  the  horse  is  entered,  favor- 
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ably  weighted,  and  aocepts-^it  is  pretty  certain  the  top  card,  the  other  plaver  the  card  next  It ;  bv 

to  come  to  shorter  odds  than  it  was  backed  this  mwmi  the  number  of  the  <»rda  in  each  hand  is 

#r.»       A  f*At.  {»<>  /xu.«i4>.  i.«a  »^^^^*^A   :«■  »^««  K^  restored  to  eight,  as  at  nrst.    This  alternate  playuur 

for.    After  its  owner  has  accepted,  it  raay  be  .  ^^  „„^  ^^(     ,  ^^  coDtinucs  till  all  the  stoS^ 

assumed  that  the  pnce  will  not  be  more  than  including  the  trump  card  (generally  exchanged  for 

fifty  to  one,  which  the  maker  of  the  bet  will  the  seven'l,  which  is  taken  u;>  last,  is  exhausted.   The 

lay  to  the  same  person,  so  that  he  may  himself  rule*  of  pi*y  <^en  are  as  hereinatler  prescribed.    The 

stand  to  win  fifty  pounds  to  nothing  I    That  is  ^?ij«  ^  !f  *^/«^  ^vP'^*'^  ^°  i*>«  ^^^^  ?;'*^?*  ^""^ 

Y.^^»^if     irr.*^k/l    if  +1!^  k«— «   iv,v««^^»  «  of  the  hand;  they  have  no  value  except  for  the  aces 

hedging.       Farther,  if  the  horse  becomes  a  a^a  tens  that  they  ooutwn. 

favorite,  and  attains  the  price  of  say  ten  to  one,  Dedaiing.— A  ^^declantion  '*  can  only  be  made  by 

the  bettor  may  lay  ofiT  or  hedge  twenty-five  a  player  immediately  atler  winning  a  trick,  and  be- 

pounds  more,   in   which  case  he  is  said  to  f^"?™'^^?)? •  ?^ H™  **»«»*«*.    The  declaration 

"et«.d  on  velvet."    In  other  words,  he  «.  snre  rStt^buflbrS.^  «S^ TWhUft^St 

to  win  m  any  event,  hence  the  turf  proverb,  table,  they  stUl  form  part  of  the  hand;  and  can  be 

^'  No  bet  is  good  until  it  is  well  hedged  to.^*  plaved  to  a  trick  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  been 

BfiZIQVE  (bay-zeek),    a  game   with   cards,  declared.    Each  score  is  marked  at  the  time  of  de- 

Sometimes  it  is  spelled  hazique.     The  word  ^^hiring.                        .  ^     ,    ,          ,      xu     im 

.A<>ma  ♦«  Ka  ..<.4^».«iii„  a^^„^  A.rv«,  4.i,«  G««..  Players  are  not  bound  to  declare  unless  they  like, 

seems  to  be  naturally  denved  from  the  SpMi-  although  they  may  win  a  trick  and  hold  4)ring 

ish  oeneo,  a  little  kiss,  m  allusion  to  the  dis-  cards. 

tinctive  feature  of  the  game,  as  hereinafter  de-  A  card  can  not  be  played  tea  trick  and  be  declared 

scribed,  namely  the  '' marriage  ^^  of  the  queen  »t  the  same  time. 

and  the  knave.    Murray  gives  it  as  a  corrup-  JVL''£i^''^J!2:J^^l^^ 

..         4XUTI         LI*                           J.         I  trumps  atter  winning  a  tnck  with  some  other  card, 

tion  of  the  French,  betigue,  a  game  at  cards,  when  declared  the  seven  need  not  be  shown  unless 

Bezique,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  revival,  with  asked  for.    When  exchanged  the  seven  is  put  in  the 

modifications,   or  perhaps   a  combination  of  plooe  of  the  turn-up  card,  and  the  turn-up  is  taken 

several  old  games  possessing  certain  features  into  the  player's  hand.    The  card  taken  in  exchange 

4n   Ayxn»«n^««        nwSt   •«,«««   ♦i,«.««   ;„    »4.«««  for  the  seven  can  not  be  declared  until  the  player  ex- 

in  common.      Chief  among  these  is      mar-  changing  has  won  another  trick.                 ^  ^ 

nage,"  and  among  the  others  are     brusquem-  Any  number  of  combinations  may  be  declared  to 

bille,^'    ''  Phomme    de    bron,"    *^  briscan  ^*    or  one  trick,  provided  the  same  card  is  not  used  twice 

"  brisque,"   and    "  cinq    cents."      "  Brisque "  ^^^^'    Thus,  a  player  having  declared  four  kings, 

bears  the  closest  likeness  to  bezique,  and  is,  in  *°^  ^^J?*"^  ^^''.  ^"^  **>"«  ^"««"t  ^^^^^  «»  ^  fuit 

A.^*    «^ ^^  'A     *:^  1              au  i.  •*  •        1       J  may,  after  winmng  another  tnck,  marry  them  all  at 

fact,  nearly  identical  save  that  it  is  played  the  game  time.    But,  if  a  player  hilds  king  and  queen 

with  a  double  pack  and  with  certain  features  of  spades,  and  knave  of  diamonds,  he  must  not  put 

rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  ad-  down  the  three  cards  to  score  marriage  andb^rique. 

ditional  cards.     The  following  rules  and  direc-  S®  "»«i  *"?  *•«>"  one  combination,  say  bezique ; 

tions  govern  the  ganje  in  America,  and  «.  £S'A'S^'2.d'".S5:U.1^'."'  ""'  ^'^""' 

substantially    identical   with    those   accepted  in  declaring  fresh  combinations  one  or  more  cards 

elsewhere.     They  are,  in  the  main,  rules   as  ofthe  fresh  combination  must  proceed  from  the  part 

kid  down  by  **  Cavendish  "  (Henry  Jones),  the  ofthe  hand  held  up.    For  instance :  aphiyer  having 

recogni^d  EnglUh  authority  on  the  game:  3^%i"d^rh/^iS^<',r.SrtS?k'fhTcS 

In  b^zique  two  packs  of  ordinary  playing  cards  are  declare  the  sequence  by  adding  the  sequence  cards, 

used,  but  before  snuffling  all  cards  below  the  denomi-  If  he  Incautiously  shows^  the  sequence  first,  he  can 

nation  of  Kcven  are  rejected,  as  in  eudire,  and  the  re-  not  afterward  score  marriage  of  the  king  and  queen 

maining  64  cards  (82  m  each  pack)  are  cut  as  usual,  on  the  table. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons.  The  same  card  can  be  declared  more  than  once. 

Two-handed  BMquai    The  dealer  deals  eight  cards  provided  the  combination  in  which  it  afterward  ap- 

to  himself  and  his  adversarv  as  follows :  three  to  his  pears  is  of  a  different  dass.    Thus :  suppose  spades 

adversary,  three  to  himseu,  then  two  to  each,  and  are  trumps,  the  queen  of  spades  can  be  declared  in 

again  three  to  each.  marria^  or  trumps,  in  sequence,  and  in  four  queens : 

The  cards  rank  as  follow :  Ace,  ten,  king,  queen,  but  a  kmg  or  queen  once  married  can  not  be  married 

knave,  nine,  eight,  seven.    In  case  of  ties  the  leader  again,  nor  can  a  card  having  taken  part  in  a  set  ot 

wins.    Trumps  win  other  suits.  four  tisike  part  in  another  set  of  four,  to  make  four 

The  objects  of  the  play  are :  1.  To  promote  in  the  aces,  kings,  <^ueens,  or  knaves ;  nor  can  one  b^zi<^ue 

hand  various  combinations  of  cards  wnich,  when  de-  card  be  substituted  tor  another  to  form  a  second  sm- 

dared,  entitle  thd  holder  to  certain  scores  as  given  in  gle  bezique. 

the  table :  2.  To  win  aces  and  tens ;  8.  To  win  the  TaUe  of  Badqiio  floofOSt— Each  seven  of  trumps,  de- 

so-called  ia»t  trick.  dared  or  exchanged,  counts  10 ;  king  and  queen  of 

After  dealing,  the  cards  remaining  undealt  are  any  suit  (marriage),  when  declared,  count  20 ;  king 
called  the  "stock."  They  are  laid  on  tibe  table  a  and  queen  of  trumps  (royal  marriage),  when  de- 
little  to  one  side,  and  the  top  card  is  turned  up  for  dared,  count  40 ;  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of 
trumps,  and  laid  near  the  stock,  and  the  stock  cards  diamonds  (called  bezique),  when  dedared,  count  40: 
are  snghtly  spread  so  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds,  declared 
by  the  players  as  the  game  proceeds.  twice  in  one  deal  by  the  same  player  (called  double 

The  non-dealer  plays  any  card  out  of  his  hand,  bdzique),  count  500. 

The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  the  two  constituting  a  The  above  score  is  in  addition  to  the  forty,  if,  per- 

"  trick."    He  need  not  follow  suit,  nor  play  a  card  haps,  already  scored  for  single  bezique. 

that  wins  the  trick.    If,  however^  he  wins  the  trick  by  In  order  to  entitle  to  double  bezique,  all  four  cards 

playing  a  higher  card  or  trumps  it  (which  he  may  do,  must  be  on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  and  unplayed 

although  holding  in  his  hand  a  card  of  the  suit  led),  to  a  trick.    If  all  four  are  declared  together,  only 

he  has  to  lead.     Whoever  wins  the  trick  has  the  next  600  can  be  scored,  and  not  540. 

lead ;   but,  before  playing,  each  player  draws  one  Any  four  aces,  whether  duplicates  or  not,  when 

card  from  the  stock,  the  winner  of  the  trick  drawing  declared,  count  100 ;  any  four  Kings,  whether  dupli- 
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cates  or  not,  when  declared,  count  80;  any  four 
queens,  whether  duplicates  or  not,  when  declared, 
count  60;  any  four  knaves,  whether  duplicates  or 
not,  when  declared,  count  40 ;  sequence  of  best  five 
trumps,  when  declared,  counts  250.  The  best  five 
trumps  are  ace,  ten,  kins,  queen,  and  knave.  If  a 
player  has  already  decmred  a  royal  marriage  (40 
points)  he  can  subsequently  declare  a  trump  se- 
aucnce  (260  points) :  but,  if  the  sequence  be  declared 
nrst,  it  precludes  tne  subsequent  declaration  of  the 
royal  marria^  with  the  same  cards.  Each  ace  or 
ten  taken  or  saved  in  trick  counts  ten.  The  winner 
of  a  trick  containing  an  ace  or  ten  at  once  adds  ten  to 
his  score ;  if  the  tnck  consists  of  two  aces  or  tens,  or 
one  of  each,  he  adds  twenty. 

Sometimes  aces  and  tens  are  not  scored  till  the  end 
of  the  hand.  In  this  case,  each  time  on  ace  or  ten  is 
played  the  winner  of  the  trick  takes  up  the  cards  on 
the  table,  and  turns  them  face  downward  in  front  of 
himself;  and  when  all  the  cards  have  been  plaved, 
each  player  looks  through  his  cards  to  mcertain  how 
many  aces  and  tens  it  contains.  When  near  the  end 
of  the  game,  if  scoring  in  this  way,  it  occasionally 
happens'  that  both  sides  can  score  out.  This  being 
so,  some  players  deduct  the  number  of  aces  and  tens 
held  by  one  fVom  those  held  by  the  other,  and  only 
allow  the  migority  of  aces  and  tens  to  reckon.  Other 
players,  when  near  the  end,  count  the  aces  and  tens 
m  their  tricks  at  once  if  it  makes  them  out.  Thus : 
being  960,  and  having  four  aces  and  tens  in  the 
tricks,  the  player  would  at  once  call  game.  Others, 
aeain,  give  precedence  in  scoring  aces  and  tens  to  the 
player  who  wins  the  last  trick.  But  the  best  and 
simplest  method  is  to  mark  each  ace  and  ten  as  the 
score  accrues,  not  only  at  the  end,  but  all  through  the 
game,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  scores. 

The  winner  of  the  lost  trick  counts  ten. 

The  Last  Eight  Tridks.— The  last  two  cards  of  the 
stock  arc  taken,  one  bv  each  player,  as  before,  the 
letter  of  the  last  trick  taking  the  turn-up  or  seven,  as 
the  case  may  be.  When  the  stock  is  eidiauBted  no 
further  declarations  can  be  made.  Then  all  caids  on 
the  table  that  have  been  exposed  in  declaring  are 
taken  up  by  the  player  to  whom  they  belong,  imd  the 
play  of  the  last  eight  tricks  commences.  The  winner 
of  the  previous  trick  now  leads;  the  second  player 
must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  and  must  win  tke  tnck  if 
he  can.  If  he  holds  a  trumpj  and  is  not  able  to  fol- 
low suit,  he  must  win  the  tnck  by  trumping.  The 
winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next.  The  tncks  are 
still  only  valuable  for  the  aces  and  tens  they  may 
contain. 

The  winner  of  the  last  trick  scores  ten  points. 

Miode  of  Booiingf—A  numbered  dial  with  hand,  or  a 
b^zique-board  and  pegs,  or  counters,  may  be  used. 
The  last  plan  is  to  be  preferred.  Eleven  counters  are 
required  oy  each  player,  one  marking  500.  four  each 
marking  100,  one  marking  50,  and  five  eacn  marking 
10.  The  counters  are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  player, 
and  when  used  to  score  are  transferred  to  his  right. 
This  system  of  marking  shows  at  a  glance  not  only 
how  many  each  player  naa  scored,  but,  bv  looking  to 
his  left,  how  many'he  is  playing  for.  This  is  often 
important  when  near  the  end  of  tne  game. 

The  game  is  usually  played  1,000  up.  If  one 
player  scores  1,000  before  his  adversary  obtains  500, 
the  game  counts  double.  A  parUe  is  the  best  three 
games  out  of  five,  reckoning  a  double  as  two  games. 

Hints  to  Bef^hmen.— The  first  difficulty  in  playing 
to  the  tricks  is  to  decide  what  cards  to  throw  away 
and  what  cards  to  retain,  so  as  to  do  the  least  harm 
to  your  chance  of  scoring. 

1.  It  is,  if  anything,  disadvantageous  to  get  the 
lead  unless  you  nave  something  to  declare.  There- 
fore, when  a  card  (not  an  ace  or  a  ten)  is  led,  do  not 
take  it.  but  throw  away  a  losing  card.    (See  5  and  12.) 

2.  Tne  cards  that  can  be  spared  without  loss  are 
sevens,  eights,  and  nines,  as  they  form  no  part  of  any 
of  the  scoring  ootnbinatious.    (But  see  7.) 

8.  After  these,  the  least  ixgurious  cards  to  part  with 


are  knaves  (except  the  b^qne  knavB  and  the  knave 
of  trumps). 

4.  It  IS  better,  when  in  difficulties,  to  lead  a  ten  or 
an  ace,  as  a  rule,  than  a  king  or  queen,  though  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Aces  count  a  hundred,  kings 
only  eighty,  and  queens  only  sixty;  but  kings  and 
queens  can  marnr  and  aces  can  not.  And,  as  a  rule, 
if  you  plav  for  four  aces,  you  have  to  sacrifice  some 
other  combination,  and  having  shown  four  aces,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  lose  some  of  them  in  the  tricks. 
Semeniber  that  evei^  ace  or  ten  lost  to  you  mokes  a 
difference  of  twenty  in  the  score. 

6.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  go  for  four  aces  unless 
you  happen  to  hold  three,  and  are  in  no  difficulty. 
Bather  make  tricks  with  the  aces  when  opportunity 
offers. 

6.  If  driven  to  lead  an  ace  or  a  ten,  and  your  adver- 
sary does  not  take  the  trick,  it  is  oiten  good  play  to 
lead  another  next  time. 

7.  Bo  not  |)art  with  small  trumps  if  it  can  be  helped. 
The  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  trumps  should  be  kept 
to  trump  aces  or  tens  led.  If  possible  keep  one  smaU 
trump  in  hand  to  get  the  lead  with  when  you  want  to 
declare. 

8.  Do  not  part  with  trump  sequence  cards.  Even 
if  you  have  a  duplicate  card  of  the  trump  sequence 
you  should  not  play  it  until  near  the  end  or  the  nand, 
as  playing  it  shows  your  opponent  that  you  have  a 
duplicate.  This  frees  his  hand,  as  he  need  no  longer 
keep  sequence  cards.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
he  will  trump  every  ace  and  ten  you  subsequently 
lead. 

9.  Until  near  the  end  of  the  hand,  do  not  part  with 
b^zique  cards,  even  after  declaring  b^zique.  By  so 
doing  vou  give  up  aQ  chance  of  double  b^que,  the 
score  for  which  is  veir  hi^h.  Having  declared  b4- 
zique,  and  holding  or  arawing  another  b^zique  card, 
sacrifice  everything,  even  sequence  cards  if  necessary, 
for  the  chance  of  (K)ubte  b^zique. 

10.  Having  a  choice  between  playing  a  possible 
scoring  card  from  your  hand,  or  a  smalltrump  from 
your  hand,  or  a  card  that  you  have  declared,  as  a 
rule  play  tne  declared  card,  so  as  not  to  expose  your 
hand. 

11.  Avoid  showing  your  adversary,  by  what  you 
declare,,  that  he  can  not  make  the  trump  sea  uenoe  or 
double  b^zique.  By  keeping  him  in  the  dark  you 
hamper  his  p^ome,  and  as  a  likelv  consequence  may 
save  some  of  your  tens  or  aces  from  being  taken  by 
him.  For  example,  (hearts  being  trumps)  suppose 
early  in  the  hand  you  hold  four  queens,  viz.,  two 
queens  of  hearts  and  two  queens  of  spades.  It  is 
much  better  to  sacrifice,  or,  at  all  events,  to  postpone 
scoring,  sixty,  and  not  to  declare  these,  thfui  to  let 
your  adversary  know  that  he  con  not  make  sequence 
orb^zique.    (Compare  8.) 

12.  Whenever  your  adversary  leads  a  card  (not  the 
aoe)  of  a  suit  of  which  vou  hold  the  ten,  take  the 
trick  with  the  ten.  Tnis  rule  does  not  apply  to 
trumps,  as  in  that  suit  you  require  the  ten  to  form 
part  ofyour  sequence. 

18.  When  there  are  only  two  cards  left  in  the  stock, 
win  the  trick  if  possible.  It  is  the  last  chance  to 
declare,  and  it  also  prevents  your  adversary  fVom 
declaring  anything  more  that  hand. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  the  hand  run  your  eye  over 
the  cards  your  adversary  has  on  the  table,  and  play 
accordingly.  For  example:  suppose  vour  opponent 
has  an  ace  on  the  table,  and  you  hola  a  card  of  that 
suit,  throw  away  that  card  that  you  may  be  able  to 
trump  the  aoe  in  the  play  of  the  lost  eight  tricks. 

15.  In  playing  the  last  eight  tricks  your  oixlj  object 
should  be  to  save  your  aces  or  tens  and  to  wm  those 
of  the  adversary. 

16.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  win  aces  and  tens  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  very  captivating  to  sacri- 
fice a  number  of  small  scores  for  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  large  one^  and  very  a^eable  when  such  play 
succeeds.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  experienced  players 
to  make  sure  of  a  number  of  smaU  scores.    They  say 
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Uut  a  player  who  habituallj  wins  the  moat  aoea  and  nation  with  it.    If  all  the  players  follow  to  a  lead  out 

tens  will  oome  off  winner  in  the  long  run.  of  turn  there  is  no  penalty,  and  the  error  can  not  be 

17.  Endeavor  to  remember  in  what  suits  the  aoes  reotifiedL 

and  tens  have  been  played ;  and,  in  leading  small  14.  The  cards  played  must  not  be  searched, 

cards,  choo«e  those  suits  of  which  the  most  aoes  and  16.  If  a  player  revokes  in  the  last  eight  tricks,  or 

tens  are  out.    B^  this  mean^  you  diminish  youroppo-  does  not  win  the  card  led,  if  able,  all  aces  and  tens  in 

nent*s  chance  ol  making  aces  and  tens.  the  last  eight  tricks  are  scored  by  the  adversary. 

18.  Similarly^  atter  your  adversary  has  declared  16.  An  erroneous  score,  if  proved,  may  be  correct- 
aces,  avoid  leadmg  cards  which  he  can  win  with  those  ed  at  any  time  during  tlie  nand.  An  omission  to 
ooes.  score,  if  proved,  can  m  rectified  at  any  time  during 

19.  Again,  in  discarding  small  cards,  retain  those  the  hand. 

which  are  least  likely  to  be  taken  by  aces  and  tens.  Triplet   ^   Thres-HandMl   BMoue* — When    playing 

SO.  By  carefully  watching  your  adversary's  play  three-handed  b^zique,  three  pacKs  are  employed,  and 

Tou  oan  jud<7e  to  a  great  extent  what  cards  he  has  in  all  play  against  each  other,  as  in  three-nanded  eu- 

nand,  and  what  combinations  he  is  going  for.    Thus :  chre. 

if  he  declares  a  marriafl^e,  and  discards  the  king,  but  The  dealer  deals  to  his  left,  and  the  eldest  hand 

retains  the  queen,  he  is  probably  going  for  queens ;  has  the  lead.    The  players  deal  in  rotation, 

if  he  shows  anotner  marriage,  ana  discards  another  Triple  b^zique  counts  1,500,  and  all  the  cards  of 

king,  the  inference  is  stren^ened.     With  attention  triple  b^zique  must  be  on  the  table  at  the  same  time, 

and  experience  it  is  surprising  how  much  may  be  in-  The  game  is  usually  2,000  up. 

ferred  as  to  your  adversary's  game,  and  your  own  line  In  playing  the  last  eight  tricks,  the  third  hand,  if 
ofplay  is  there  bv  materially  directed.  unable  to  follow  suit,  nor  to  win  the  trick  by  trump- 
Adas  tad  Penalties  of  BMque. — 1.  The  highest  deals,  ing,  may  play  any  card  he  pleases. 
In  cutting,  the  cards  rank  t»  in  playing.  In  other  respects,  the  method  of  playing  is  the 

S.  The  players  deal  alternately  throughout  the  same  as  in  the  two-handed  game, 
game.  Foar-Handsd  Btfriquer— When  playing  four-handed 
8.  If  the  dealer  gives  his  adversary  or  himself  too  b^zique,  four  packs  of  cards  are  employed.  The 
few  cards,  the  nuoiDer  must  be  completed  from  the  players  may  all  play  against  each  other,  or  with  part- 
stock.  The  non-dealer,  not  having  looked  at  his  ners.  When  playing  with  partners,  the  partners  are 
cards,  may,  if  he  prefers  it,  have  a  rresh  deal.  (See  cut  for,  two  highest  against  two  lowest^  and  sit  oppo- 
alao  Bule  8.)  site  to  each  other,  as  when  playing  whist. 

4.  If  the  dealer  gives  bis  adversary  too  many  cards.  Triple  b^zique  counts  1.600,  and  all  the  cards  of 

the  player  having  too  many  must  not  draw  until  his  triple  b^zique  must  be  on  the  table  at  the  same  time. 

nuQiber  is  reduced  to  seven.    If  the  dealer  gives  him-  but  the  b^ziques  may  be  declared  from  the  hand  of 


dealer,  having  too  many  cards,  looks  at  his  hand,  he  tricks,  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick  playc 

is  liable  to  Rule  9.  his  left-hand  opponent ,  these  two  play  tneir  cards 

6.  If  a  card  is  exposed  in  dealing,  the  adversary  against  each  other,  and  score  the  aces  and  tens,  and 

has  tlie  option  of  a  fresh  deal.  then  the  other  two  similarly  play  their  cards.    The 

6.  If  a  player  draws  out  of  his  turn,  and  the  adver-  game  is  usually  2,000.  One  player  scores  for  him- 
sary  follows  the  draw,  there  is  no  penalty.    If  the  self  and  partner. 

adversary  discovers  the  error  before  drawing  he  may  BMgns  TuiBuhd* — In  the  game  so  called,  the  four 
add  twenty  to  his  score,  or  deduct  twenty  nom  that 
of  the  other  player. 

7.  If  the  mst  player,  when  drawing,  lifts  two  cards  »«».»  «.v»  w«.^,  .».». .».  ^m^^.^j  y^.  -..»^»,  ^».^w»w^ 
instead  of  one,  the  aaversary  may  have  them  both  ot  two  kings  of  spades,  one  of  hearts,  and  one  or  dia- 
tumed  ikoe  upward,  and  then  choose  which  he  will  monds,  does  not  form  a  combination ;  and,  in  like 
take.  If  the  second  plaver  lifts  two  cards,  the  adver-  manner  with  queens  and  knaves.  This  game  ougnt 
sary  has  a  right  to  sec  tne  one  improperly  lifted,  and  to  be  the  obiect  of  special  agreement. 

at  the  next  draw  the  two  cuxb  are  turned  face  up-  B^dqiie  wnhont  a  Tnmpt — This  is  played  as  the  or- 

ward^  and  the  player  not  in  fault  may  choose  which  dinary  game,  except  that  no  card  is  turned  to  make  a 

he  will  take.  trump,  but  tne  trump  is  decided  by  the  first  marriage 

8.  If  a  player  plays  with  seven  cards  in  his  hand,  which  is  declared.    For  example:  you  or  your  ad- 
the  adversary  may  add  twenty  to  his  own  score,  or  versary  declare  a  marriage  in  clubs,  then  clubs  be- 
deduct  twenty  from  that  of  the  other  player.     On  come  trumps,  and  so  on  with  the  other  suits. 
discovery  of  the  error,  the  player  with  a  otrd  short  The  five  liighest  trumps,  orscore  of  250,  can  not  be 
must  take  two  cards  at  his  next  draw  instead  of  one.  declared  until  alter  the  Unt  marriage  has  been  de- 

9.  If  both  players  draw  a  second  time  before  plav-  dtred.  The  seven  of  trumps  in  this  game  does  not 
ing,  there  is  no  penalty.  Each  must  play  twice  witn-  count  ten  points.  The  beziques,  four  kings,  four 
out  drawing.  But,  if  at  any  time  during  the  play  of  oueens,  etc.,  are  coimted  the  same  as  in  b^zique  when 
the  hand  one  nlayer  discovers  the  other  to  have  nine  the  trump  is  turned,  and  can  be  declared  before  the 
eards,  himseu  holding  but  eight,  he  may  add  200  to  trump  is  determined.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other 
bis  own  score,  or  deduct  200  m>m  that  of  the  other  cards  which  form  combinations ;  their  value  remains 
player.    The  player  having  nine  cards  must  play  to  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  game  of  b^zique. 

the  next  trick  wiUiout  drawing.  PoUah  Bsriqae  (sometimes  oUled  ^*  Open  B^rique," 

10.  If  a  player  at  two-handed  b^zique  shows  a  card  or  **FildniAd")  differs  in  many^  particulars  fh>m 
on  the  table  m  error,  there  is  no  penalty,  as  he  can  the  ordinary  game.  When  a  scoring  card  is  played, 
not  possibly  derive  any  benefit  nrom  exposing  his  the  winner  of  the  trick  places  its  face  upward  before 
hana.  him  (the  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  two  scor- 

11.  If  a  player  at  three  or  four  handed  b^que  ing  cards  to  a  trick;  forming  tows  of  aces,  kin^rs. 
shows  a  cara  on  the  table  in  error,  he  must  leave  it  on  oueens,  knaves,  and  trump  tens.  These  are  callea 
the  table,  and  he  can  not  declare  anything  in  combi-  "  open  cards."  Cards  of  the  same  denomination  are 
nation  with  it.  placed  overlapping  one  another  lengthwise,  from  the 

12.  If  a  player  at  two-handed  b^zique  leads  out  of  player  toward  his  opposite,  to  economize  space.  When 
torn,  there  is  no  penalty.  If  the  adversary  follows,  a  scoring  card  is  placed  amon^  the  open  cards,  all  the 
the  error  can  not  Ve  rectified.  sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  plain  suit  tens  in  the  tricks 

18.  If  a  player  at  three  or  four  handed  b^zique  are  turned  down.    Open  cards  can  not  ^  be  played  a 

leads  out  oftum,  he  must  leave  the  exposed  card  on  second  time,  and   can  only  be  used  in  declaring, 

the  table,  and  he  oan  not  declare  anything  in  combi-  Whether  so  used  or  not  they  remain  face  upward  on 
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the  Uble  until  the  end  of  the  hand  including^  the  last  nanr  b^ziaue,  exoept  that  four  packs  are  shuffled  to- 
eijrht  tricks.  A  nlayer  can  declare  after  winning  a  ffetner  and  used  as  one,  and  nine  cards  are  dealt  to 
triok  and  before  arawing  again  when  the  triok  won  tne  (flayers,  three  at  a  time  to  each.  When  a  combiua- 
contains  one  or  more  caras  which,  added  to  his  open  tion  is  declared  and  one  of  the  cards  composing  it  is 
cards,  complete  an^  combination  that  scores.  Every  played  away,  another  declaration  may  be  completed 
declaration  must  include  a  card  played  to  the  last  (after  winninff  a  trick)  with  the  same  cards.  Ix)r  in- 
trick  won.  Aces  and  tens  must  be  scored  as  soon  as  stance,  C  declares  four  aces,  and  uses  one  to  win  a 
won,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  hand.  The  seven  of  trick,  or  throws  one  away.  He  has  a  fifth  ace  in  his 
trumps  can  be  exchanged  by  the  winner  of  the  trick  hand^  and  wins  a  trick ;  he  can  add  to  it  the  three  re- 
con  taming  it ;  and  if  tne  turn-up  card  is  one  that  can  raainmg  declared  aoes  and  score  four  aces  again,  and 
be  used  in  declaring,  it  becomes  an  open  card  when  so  on.  Marriages  can  be  declared  over  and  over 
exchanged.  The  seven  of  trumps,  when  not  ex-  again :  thus  king  and  queen  of  hearts  are  declared, 
changed,  is  scored  for  by  the  player  winning  the  trick  and  tne  player  draws  another  king  of  hearts.  He 
containing  it.  plays  the  declared  king  and  wins  the  trick.    He  can 

*^  Compound   declarations  "  are   allowed,  that  is,  then  marry  the  queen  again.    This  is  sometimes  ob- 

cnrds  added  to  the  open  cards  can  be  used  at  once  jected  to,  on  the  grounaof  alleged  bigamy,  but  if  per- 

(without  waiting  to  win  another  trick),  in  as  many  mitted  only  after  the  declared  king  is  played — that  is 

combinations  of  dififerent  classes  as  they  will  form  to  say,  removed  from  the  sphere  of  active  life — his 

with  the  winner's  open  cards.    Thu»,  suppose  A  has  queen  ma^  properly  be  regarded  as  a  widow,  free  to 

three  open  kings  and  wins  a  trick  containing  a  king ;  marry  again. 

before  drawing  again  he  places  the  fourth  Rinff  with  B^zi^ue  follows  the  same  rule,  if,  for  instance,  a 

the  other  three  and  scores  80  for  kincs.    This  is  a  knave  is  plaved  away,  another  knave  makes  another 

simple  declaration.    But  if  the  card  led  was  the  open  b^zique,  ana  so  with  double  and  triple  b^zique,  if  the 

queen  of  trumps  and  A  won  it  with  the  king,  and  he  former  declared  cards  which  remain  unplayed  can  be 

has  the  following  named  open  cards :    three  kings  matched  fh>m  cards  in  hand  to  make  the  required 

three  queens,  and  ace,  ten,  and  knave  of  trumps,  he  combinations.    Sequence  can  be  declared  over  and 

at  once  declares  royal  marriage  (40) ;  four  kings  (80)  ;  over  again,  and  compound  declarations  made  among 

four  queens  (60) ;  and  sequence  (250),  and  he  scores  the  declared  cards  are  now  generally  allowed.    The 

altogether  430.  sevens  of  trumps  do  not  count,  nor  does  the  last  trick. 

Or,  if  ace  of  spades  is  turned  up,  and  aoe  of  hearts  unless  by  special  agreement  amonff  the  players.    The 

is  led,  the  second  plaver  has  two  open  aces  and  wins  game  is  8,000  up.    The  points  for  we  placers  to  aim  at 

the  aoe  of  hearts  witn  the  seven  of  trumps,  and  ex-  are  to  declare  lOur  aoes  or  sequence,  which  can  then 

ohanffes.    He  scores  10  for  the  exchange,  10  for  the  be  declared  over  and  over  again,  if  fVesh  aoes  or  se- 

aoe  of  hearts,  10  for  the  aoe  of  spades,  adds  the  aoes  quence  cards  are  taken  into  the  hand  (the  duplicate 

to  his  open  cards,  and  scores  100  for  aces — 180  in  all.  sequence  cards  being  first  played  away).    With  fair 

If  a  declaration  or  part  of  a  declaration  is  omitted,  probability  of  sequence,  everytlung  else,  including 

and  the  winner  of  the  trick  draws  a^dn,  he  can  not  even  aces  or  chance  of  double  bezique,  should  be 

amend  his  score.  sacrificed. 

A  second  declaration  can  not  be  made  of  a  card  al-  .,_-,-  _  oAMrtvn^wxi      a     ^           tu               i. 

ready  declared  in  the  same  class.    For  instance,  a  BlBLft  BUtlimiSk     AMencai. — loe   seventy- 

oueen  onoe  married  can  not  be  married  again,  and  a  second  aonaal  meeting  of  the  Amerioan  Bible 

fifth  king  added  to  four  already  declared,  does  not  Society   was  held  May  10.     The  Hon.  E.  L. 

*'^1mu^tte'£%irmindth^  Fancher  presided.     The  cash  receipts  of  the 

effected  by  melL  of  c^  in  hand.  ^^ThwT,  ha?mg  society  for  the  year  for  general  purposes  had 

three  open  queens  and  a  queen  in  hand,  can  not  add  heen   $557,340,   in  addition   to  which   $4,971 

his  open  cards  to  his  hand.    He  must  win  another  had  been  received  to  be  permanently  invested, 

trick  containing  a  queen  when  he  can  decUre  aueens.  The  cash  disbursements  for  general  purposes 

^^r:.X'!^&^^?^y'f^eo^r  had  been  $606,458.  The  funafheld  in't  A  of 

oSds.                                  o        r  J  which  only  the  income  is  available,  amounted 

The  game  is  2,000  up.     It  is  desirable  after  each  to  $347,721,  and  had  yielded  during  the  year 

deal  to  shuflBe  thoroughlv;  otherwise,  a  number  of  $13,662.    The  investments  for  general  purposes 

small  car<k  will  run  together  in  the  stock  and  detn^  amounted  to  $204,561,  and  had  returned  an 

from  the  interest  of  the  game.     It  is  also  well  to  fol-  :«^^^^  ^i?  *,a  ooo      \f^       *i.  ^  *        u      j     j 

low  the  rules  for  ordinary  b^rique  respecting  changes  moome  of  $10  282.     More  than  two  hundred 

of  cards ;  otherwise,  the  scores  of  one  may  run  very  volumes  had   been  added  to  the  library,  two 

high  and  the  otiier  very  low,  thus  impairing  the  in-  thirds  of  the  number  being  copies  of  the  Script- 

terest  of  the  g[ame.    The  lead,  is  even  more  disadvan-  ures  in  various  languages,  some  of  them  repre- 

tageous  thaji  in  common  b^que.   It « important  not  gg^trng  work  done  inlncient  times.     Progress 

to  lead  anything  that  can  be  won  by  ordinary  bezique  *     _:    •,        T       «"v,i«ui,  uiuj^o.     ^  t  v/^tooo 

cards.    It  is  often  desirable  to  win  with  a  high  card,  ,^^  reported  on  translations  of  the  Scriptures 

though  able  to  win  w^ith  a  low  one ;  thus^  having  king  into  Spanish,  Modem  Syriac,  popular  Japanese, 

and  nine  of  a  suit  of  which  the  ei^ht  is  led.  if  you  and  Telugu.     Preparatory  to  printing  an  edi- 

win  the  trick  you  should  take  it  with  the  king.    It  tion  in   ancient  Armenian,   a  committee  of 

trtte^'S^n^oMinVb^e'"'^^^^^^  scholars  in  (Constantinople  h'ad  been  invited  to 

in  the  game  is  to  decide  whether  to  win  tricks  with  <r»ve  counsel  m  respect  to  doubtful   readings, 

sequence  cardU,  on  the  chance  of  eventually  scoring  The  Muskokee  version  was  under  examination 

sequence,  or  to  reserve  trumne  for  the  last  ei|rtit  tricks,  wit h  reference  to  corrections  for  a  new  ed ition. 

Ka!i?JnlSvi^  J^*  ^""^  ^  well  advanced,  and  you  are  Translations  into  the  Indian  languages  of  Mexi- 

badly  off  ior  trumps,  win  tncks  with  sequence  cards,     ^.^  j««:     j    u   i.         n        ^ -u         j  _a  t. 

and  especially  if  you  have  duplicate  sequence  cards  J®  ^^^^  desired,  but  could  not  be  undertaken 
make  them  both.  If  badly  off^in  trumps  toward  the  for  the  want  of  a  competent  translator.  Prog- 
end  of  the  hand,  and  your  adversary  may  win  double  ress  had  been  made  with  the  version  for  the 
bezique,  keep  in  band  an  ace  or  ten  of  the  b^zioue  Laos  people.  The  question  of  a  version  into 
suits,  since  when  it  comes  to  the  last  eight  tncks,  ^u^  ^oav  W/»wi;  /%fr«i?i««  i^^»  ^,xA^^  ^a.a^,.^^^* 
whei^  suit  must  be  followed,  you  may  pFevent  the  ^®  ^.^^^  ^^°»  u^^lV^*  '^^^J.^f®^  advisement, 
score  of  dou ble  b^que.  Versions  in  other  Chinese  dialects  were  un- 
Qrand  or  Ohinete  B2dqae.— This  is  played  like  ordi-  dergoing  revision.   The  whole  number  of  issues 
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(larJDK  the  year  at  bome  and  in  foreif^  coun-  otbura  were  swamped  by  the  rush  of  terrified 
tries  bad  been  1,6U4,S4T  copies.  In  tlie  mis-  pa^seDgers.  Aidouk  the  aaved  was  a  clergj- 
dionar;  and  benevoleat  work  of  the  Hociety,  man,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Berthoo,  who  wrote  and 
1187  Bible  distribators  were  employed  in  foreign  pDhliahedaQBCconotof  hiseiperiences.  Know- 
lands,  and  ISBoolporteursin  the  United  States,  ing  Mr.  Berthan  as  a  good  draughtsman,  he 
The  general  re-supply  of  the  United  States,  asked  him  te  prepare  some  illustrations  for  the 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  six  jears,  was  book,  and  while  making  the  drawings  the  idea 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  So  far,  it  had  resulted  of  a  collapsable  boat  came  inte  his  mind. 
in  the  viutation  of  CI,001,M4  families,  807.009  Then  followed  the  asua!  difficulties  that  be- 
of  whom  were  found  witboat  the  Scriptures ;  set  inventors.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
and  the  supply  of  427,846  families  and  243,764  fought  the  battle  single-handed.  In  his  own 
individuals  in  addition.  Amendments  te  the  words:  "Nothing  but  faith  and  confidence  in 
charter  of  the  society  had  been  procured,  en-  the  invention  wlucb  a  higher  power  put  into 
larging  tU  powers  to  take  and  hold  real  estate  ray  mind,  and  a  sense  of  certunty  that  some 
by  bequest  or  devise,  which  had  previously  day  it  would  prevail,  carried  me  through.  And 
been  limited  by  the  condition  that  the  property  now  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  these  boats 
be  alienated  within  three  years ;  and  giving  it  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
authority  te  receive  gifts  and  beqaests  in  trust.    They  hare  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  and 

British  tad  Fwelga.— The  annual  meeting  of  by  the  India  Board,  and  though,  as  hitherto, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  held  ship-owners  stand  off  as  being  free  from  all  re- 
in London,  May  3.  Lord  Harrowby  presided,  sponsibility  with  regard  to  the  lives  of  their 
The  grosa  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  crews  and  passengers  so  long  as  they  act  up  to 
had  been  £250,882,  and  the  expenditure  £224,-  a  most  defective  law,  1  may  confidently  assert 
82S.  As  more  than  £100,000,  however,  of  the  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  sys- 
totai  income  was  merely  the  price  paid  for  the  tern  of  supplementary  boats  will  be  general." 
boohs  sold,  the  net  income  had  really  been  The  inventor's  description  of  the  boat  is  as 
only  £147,000.  The  whole  nnmber  of  Bibles  follows :  "  Imagine  a  long  melon  cat  into  thin 
and  parts  thereof  issued  bad  been  4,206,032,  slices"  (evidently  the  rind 

or   S73,364   more  than  in  the  previous  year.  alone  is  meantt.  "their  ahana 

The  money  received  was  spent  on  foreign  agen- 
cies, on  auxiliaries  abroad,  and  on  kindred 
societies.  The  agents  had  charge  of  the  de- 
pots, superintended  the  colporteurs,  uatehed 
the  passing  through  the  press  of  the  Bibles  in 
the  native  langnages  of  foreign  conntnes,  and 
eolil  the  Scriptures — all  with  the  object  i<f  pro- 
moting as  far  as  possible  the  putting  of  the 
Bible  into  every  man's  hand.  Speakers  at  the 
anniversary  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  realized 
in  missionary  lands  from  famishing  converts 
with  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tengues. 

■Oils,  COIUPSABLE.  Scienti  Really  oon- 
strucled  boats  capable  of  being  folded  or  col- 
lapsed into  comparatively  small  space  are  a 
modem  invention.  If  we  ignore  the  rude  bar- 
baric contrivances  made  of  the  inflated  skin  of 
animalssnd  which  were  merely  rafts  or  fioats,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  the  existing  type  of  folding 
boat  came  into  being  without  passing  through 
the  nsnal  protracted  stages  of  development. 
The  inventor  is  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  an 
English  clergyman,  and  te  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  conceived,  and  subse- 
qnently  worked  out  the  problem. 

In  June,  194U,  the  "Orion,"  a  favorite  pas- 
senger-steamer plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Ulasgow,  ran  upon  a  sunken  rock  off  Port  Pat- 
rick within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  

shore.  The  accident  was  the  result  of  inexcus- 
able carelessness,  as  the  weather  was  clear  and  end  so  as  to  lie  flat  side  by  side,  like  the 
the  sea  calm.  The  ship  hung  for  n  few  minutes  leaves  of  a  shut  book,  or  te  take  any  other 
upon  the  rock,  end  then  slid  off  into  deep  wa-  positions  radiating  from  a  central  line.  Now  if 
Mr,  sinking  at  once  and  carrying  with  her  about  a  certain  number  of  such  segments,  properly 
200  persons  of  whom  160  were  drowned.  Only  placed  at  certun  distancea,  are  coDnected  to- 
one  of  her  boats  was  safely  launched,  and  that  gether  by  some  flexible  material  on  their  onter 
was  captured  by  the  sailors  and  firemen.    The    edges,  and  made  water-tight,  the  strnctare  he- 
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oomes  a  boat,  bnt  having  as  yet  only  one  skin, 
it  would  f>nly  float  so  long  as  that  skin  is  not 
pierced.  But  now  let  us  suppose  another  skin 
to  be  applied  to  the  inner  edges  of  these  len- 
ticular segments  and  made  water-tight,  not 
merely  is  there  a  boat  within  a  boat,  but  the 
spaces  between  the  segments,  being  all  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  an  iojury  to  one  does  not 
affect  the  rest." 

In  fact  the  structure  forms  a  true  life-boat 
amply  provided  with  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  capable  of  anything  that  an  ordi- 
nary boat  can  do,  except  that  its  canvas  skin  is 
more  easily  pierced  than  the  wood  or  iron  of 
which  boats  are  usually  constructed.  So  long 
as  the  Berthon  boat  is  properly  handled  and 

kept  in  open  water,  she  is 
as  safe  as  any  other  boat  of 
her  size. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  view 
of  a  boat  folded  and  open 
as  explained  in  the  con- 
text. Fig.  2  shows  a  fully 
equipped  boat  at  the  davits 
with  the  temporary  canvas 
covering  partly  removed  to 
show   the   profile   of   the 


lenticular  segments  heretofore  described)  which 
are  hinged  to  the  stem  and  stem  posts.  When 
collapsed  these  timbers  tall  down  on  either  side 
of  the  keelson  in  vertical  and  parallel  planes, 
and  when  opened  they  assume  such  positions 
as  to  form  the  skeleton  of  the  boat,  extending 
the  two  canvas  skins  as  described. 

Experiments  were  at  first  made  with  India- 
rubber,  but  while  it  served  admirably  when 
new  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  stand 
exposure  to  changes  of  climate,  and  this 
failure  led  the  British  Admiralty  to  condemn 
the  boat  as  a  failure.  Years  elapsed  before 
they  could  be  induced  to  reconsider  their 
availability  when  covered  with  canvas.  The 
canvas  as  now  prepared  is  saturated  with 
boiled  oil  and  litharge,  and 
in  every  ten  pounds  is  dis- 
solved one  pound  of  yellow 
soap.  This  keeps  the  fab- 
ric soft  and  pliable,  and 
at  the  same  time  increases 
its  strength.  Boats  thus  con- 
structed have  been  in  use 
for  from  four  to  eight  years, 
and  are  to  all  appearance  as 
serviceable  as  they  ever  were. 


Fig.  9.— Birtbon  Fou>ino-Boat.    Shkkr  Plan. 


folded  boat.  One  very  important  feature  of 
these  boats  is  that  they  open  themselves  au- 
tomatically as  soon  as  the  weight,  comes  on 
the  falls.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  swing  the  boat  clear  of  the  chain- 
wale  and  lower  away.  Of  course  the  same 
difficulties  in  taking  the  water  are  present  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  boats. 

The  materials  used  in  construction  are  mainly 
wood  and  canvas.  The  longitudinal  timbers 
are  preferably  strips  of  American  elm,  i^teamed 
and  bent  in  a  mold,  and  riveted  together  with 
copper.  The  stem  and  stern  posts  are  att^ached 
to  the  keelson,  and  on  each  side  are  four  longi- 
tudinally curved  timbers  (A  A  A,  Fig.  1)  (the 


In  practical  service  these  boats  collapse  into 
about  one  fifth  of  the  space  occupied  by  an 
ordinary  boat.  They  may  be  laid  one  on  top 
of  another,  stowed  below  decks,  or,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  plan,  lashed  along  outside  the 
bulwarks  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  said  that 
the  frames  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
fuil  complement  of  pas«)engers  at  the  davits, 
bnt  lowering  a  crowded  boat  into  the  water  is 
extremely  dangerous  and,  as  with  all  boats,  it 
is  best  to  allow  the  crew  only  on  board. 

The  Berthon  boats  are  built  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  light,  single-handed  canoe,  easily 
folded  and  carried  under  the  arm,  to  the  large 
life-boat,  40  feet  long  by  18^  feet  beam.  Bo  As 
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of  this  l&tteriizesrein  use  In  the  British  DaTf. 
They  weigh  aboot  liftj-five  hnodred  poDnds, 
and  i^ollapM  to  2}  feet.  A  wooden  boat  of 
like  dimeusionB  weighs  more  than  twice  ae 
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mocfa.  Sach  a  boat  will  carry  right  horses, 
and  a  beav;  field-gun  with  its  ganaera,  besides 
the  regalar  crew  of  oarnneu.  The  boat  is 
beached,  broadside  on,  and  one  of  her  gnii- 
waleFi  is  lowered  till  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  buttom -boards.  Then  the  horses  are  led  off 
without  diScnlty,  as  thej  are  generally  vary 
glad  to  step  or  jump  over  the  gaowale  for  the 
sake  of  iKlting  on  shore.  Of  coane,  with 
such  B  freight  as  bare  specitied,  extra  floor- 
boards are  necesaary  to  gnard  against  restive 
horses. 

The  importance  of  sndi  boats  for  military 
and  naval  porpoaes,  and  for  banting  and  ex- 
pIoHog  expeditions,  ia  self  evident,  bnt  of  far 
greater  cooseqnenoe  is  their  Dsa  for  life-saving 
on  board  onr  great  paaaenger-ateamera,  as  well 
•a  on  the  hnge  troop-ships  nsed  by  European 
powers.  These  vessels  often  carry  nearly  or 
quite  two  thoQsand  aoala,  and  their  full  eom- 
plament  of  non-collapMble  boata  is  capable  of 
carrying  only  abont  six  hundred,  even  under 
the  moat  favorable  circum stances.  With  the 
great  passenger-strainers  the  case  is  hardly  any 
better.  They  all  of  them  carry  more  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  boat  than  they  are  b;  law  re- 
quired to  carry,  but  the  supply  ia  far  short  of 
the  neceesity,  and  lack  of  rnoin  prohibits  the 
tranaportatiOD  of  more  boats,  ftobably  it  ia 
not  deairable  that  tha  Qse  of  ordinary  boats  by 
vessels  either  of  the  merchant  service  or  of  tlie 
navy  shonld  be  altogether  abandoned.  A  fair 
supply  Hhoald  always  be  at  hand,  bnt  a  supple- 
mentary supply  of  collapsable  boatfi  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  ahonld  be  required  by  lew,  now  that 
their  practical  utility  has  been  proved.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  great  trsnsatlan- 
tio  irteamfhip  lines  have  antinipated  legislative 
action  in  this  renpect,  and  all  the  best  ships 
are  now  equipped  with  roUapeable  boats.  The 
"City  of  New  York,"  tha  latest  acoes^on  to 


the  traoaatlantio  paaaenger  fleet,  has  thirty 
large  boats,  capable  of  carrying  every  soul  on 
board  under  ordinary  conditions,  tiizteen  of 
these  are  non-collapaable,  ten  are  "Chambers's 

Eatent  unainkable,  semi-collapsable  boats,"  and 
)Dr  are  Bertbon  boats. 

Tha  Chambera  boats  mentioned  are  shallow 
boats  fitted  with  washboards,  which  inorenfie 
the  height  of  the  sides  and  the  consequent  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  boat  They  are  stowed 
one  on  top  of  another,  three  occupying  the 
space  of  an  ordinary  boat.  When  raued  into 
portion,  the  washboards  lock  themselves  in 
place.  These  boats  are  provided  with  forty 
air-tight  compartments,  and  the  bottom  is  so 
arranged  that  it  serves  as  a  life-raft  in  caee  of 
accident.  Under  the  seats  are  lockers  for  pro- 
ridouB,  etc. 

Another  folding  boat  known  as  the  DonElftss 
model  is  largely  used  in  this  country.  It  is 
based  on  the  Bertbon  principle  in  ao  far  as 
concerns  ita  folding  longitudinal  timbera.  but 
it  is  ranch  lighter,  and  is  intended  mainly  for 
the  use  of  sportsmen.  It  is  not  a  life-boat, 
having  only  one  akin,  and  no  water-tight  com- 
partments. 

With  each  boat  stoat  carved  transverse  ribs 
are  provided  which  are  easily  at^iisted  and 
sprung  into  place  when  the  boat  Is  expanded, 
keeping  the  whole  structore  firmly  atretched. 
External  strips  of  bard  wood  protect  the  can- 
vas from  wear  and  tear,  and  add  to  its 
streQfrth.  (See  Fig.  S.)  The  seats  and  floor- 
boards are  seen  folded  in  the  illustration,  with 
the  stoat  ribs  that  keep  the  frame  expanded 
when  in  use. 

Still  another  type  of  folding  boat  collapses 
endwise  like  an  accordion,  the  bent  ribs  press- 
ing inward  agunst  one  another  toward  the 
midship  section.  When  expanded  these  boats 
are  stiffened  by  a  jested  or  hinged  timber 
fastened  along  the  bottmn  for  a  keelson  or 
backbone.    Is  transportatdon  these  boats  take 
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op  very  little  room,  as  it  is  possible  to  stow 
them  in  a  bag  or  a  box  no  bigeer  than  a  mod- 
erate-uzed  trunk.  The  one  shown  in  Fig.  4 
is  known  as  the  Osgood  folding  boat.    The 
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box  in  which,  with  all  its  attaohments,  it  is 
packed  for  transportation,  measares  thirty- 
eight  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  by  eighteen 
inches  deep.  The  oars,  paddles,  etc.,  are 
jointed  for  ease  of  packing.  The  weight  of  a 
twelve-foot  boat  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
poands,  according  to  the  completeness  of  its 
equipment. 

At  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  in 
1888,  was  exhibited  the  Shepard  collapsable 
life-boat  which  has  several  distinctive  features. 
(Fig.  5.)     The  transverse  timbers  work  on 
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Fig.  5.— Shbpard  Collapsablx  LnPB-BoAT. 

A^  Sheer  plan,  collapsed.     B^  CroBs-aection,  expanded 

and  collapaed. 

a  swivel  attached  to  the  keelson.  When  the 
boat  is  expanded  their  upper  ends  lock  to  the 
inwales,  and  are  firmly  held  in  position.  When 
stowed  these  ribs  are  turned,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  A,  so  that  they  overlap  one 
another  in  a  plane  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  keelson  and  end  posts.  The  other  dotted 
lines  show  bottom-boards,  etc.  At  B  is  repre- 
sented the  midship  section  as  it  appears  when 
expanded  and  when  folded. 

These  boats  have  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  transatlantic  steamship  lines. 

BOLIVIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri- 
torial divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  **  Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1883  and  1886). 

GoTemmeit. — ^The  President  of  the  republic 
is  Don  Aniceto  Arce,  whose  term  of  office  will 
expire  on  Aug.  1,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign 
Affairs,  Befior  Velarde;  Finances  and  Inte- 
rior, Don  Telmo  Ichazo;  War,  General  Ca- 
brera. Bolivia  is  not  represented  by  a  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  nor  are  the  United  States 
at  present  represented  at  La  Paz,  except  by 
Samuel  8.  Carlisle,  American  Consul- General. 
The  Bolivian  Consul-General  at  New  York  is 
Don  Melchor  Obarrio. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is 
8,031  rank  and  file,  the  number  of  officers  be- 
ing 367. 

FlBMces. — The  foreign  debt  has  been  reduced 
to  $826,000,  $2, 280,000  having  been  paid  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  in  settlement  of  Chili's 
claims  arising  from  the  war  on  the  Pacific. 
The  home  debt  amounts  to  $2,500,000.  The 
budget  for  1887-*88  estimates  the  income  at 
$3,665,790,  and  the  outlay  at  $4,599,225.     In 


order  to  increase  the  revenue  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  duties  and  the  liquor-tax  and  the  tax 
on  patents.  The  exportation  of  national  coin 
will  continue  to  be  prohibited  until  apprehen- 
sions of  a  monetary  crisis  shall  be  allayed.  The 
by-laws  of  the  new  ^^  Banco  de  la  Paz  ^*  have 
been  approved.  Congress  had  voted  $10,000 
toward  defraying  Bolivia's  representation  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  but  the  Govern- 
ment finding  that  the  amount  would  not  suf- 
fice to  do  80  with  dignity,  a  bill  increasing  it 
has  been  submitted.  The  sum  of  $300,000  has 
been  voted  toward  additional  mint  machinery 
at  Potosi. 

TreatleB. — An  understanding  has  been  arrived 
at  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
fixing  the  boundary  between  them  in  the  Chaco 
in  a  preliminary  manner;  a  commission  was 
to  convene  in  November  to  determine  the  fron- 
tier line  definitively.  Negotiations  with  Brazil 
about  a  treaty  of  commerce,  amity,  and  navi- 
gation were  still  pending;  it  will  embrace  an 
understanding  facilitating  the  Madeira  Mamon6 
Railroad  scheme.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Peru  is  to  be  revised  and  completed;  the 
boundary  treaty  with  Paraguay  is  to  become  a 
subject  of  negotiations  without  further  delay. 
Bolivia  has  engaged  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Congress  about  to  meet  at  Montevideo  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  rules  for  private  inter- 
national rights.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and 
amity  mutually  guaranteeing  literary  and  ar- 
tistic right  has  been  concluded  with  France 
and  signed. 

RaUrotds. — An  English  company  has  been 
formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  line  of  railway  from  Arica  to  Bolivia  m  con- 

i 'unction  with  the  present  owners  and  share- 
Lolders  of  the  Arica  and  Tacna  Railroad,  with 
a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  The  parties  chiefly 
interested  in  this  new  enterprise  are  Messrs. 
Clark  Brothers,  who  have  built  railways  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Richard  Campbell, 
the  Australian  Bank  in  London,  and  Mr.  John 
^^iggs*  The  new  line  is  to  reach  La  Paz  via 
Tacna  and  Corocoro.  The  Huanchaca  Com- 
pany has  resolved  to  build,  with  its  own  funds 
and  without  interest  guarantee,  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  Oruro  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier. 

Tetegnphfli — A  new  telegraph  line  is  in  course 
of  construction  between  Tupiza  and  Tariza. 
As  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Huanchaca 
Mining  Company's  private  line,  it  will  insure 
rapid  communication  with  Mallendo  and  Eu- 
rope. The  project  of  an  international  tele- 
graph bureau  has,  therefore,  been  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Government. 

PabUc  Work3. — In  July  Don  Cristian  Suarez 
Arana  arrived  at  Puerto  Pacheco  after  having 
accomplished  the  junction  between  the  road 
that  leads  from  Isozog  to  Las  Salinas  and  the 
wagon- road  opened  in  that  direction  from 
Puerto  Pacheco,  thus  establishing  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Paraguay  river.  The  two 
departments  more  directly  benefited  are  Chu- 
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qnisaoa  and  Santa  Graz.    The  Bettlements  of  pean  maDQ&otnre,  and  this  so  cbeaplj  that  not 

agricnltnrista  in  the  Chaco  will  be  greatly  bene-  merely  in  times  like  the  present  of  depressed 

fited  by  this,  as  it  wiU  have  a  tendency  to  at-  markets,  bat  at  all  periods,  it  will  not  cost  the 

tract  immigration  toward  this  region,  one  of  Government  more  than  twenty -five  rupees  per 

the  most  rortile  of  South  America.    In  the  pound.     Should  all  the  expectations  which 

Bolivian  mining  regions  new  wagon-roads  have  this   important  discovery  has  awakened    be 

also  been  authorized  by  Congress.  realized,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  lead  to  the 

Eteciric  Ughtt — Not  only  is  La  Paz  to  be  trav-  substitution  of   Indian-manufactured  quinine 

ersed  by  tramway-lines,  but  the  electric  light  for  the  febrifuge  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensa- 

has  been  universally  introduced.  ries  of  India,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 

Eipltitag  EipedttiM*— In  January  Baron  de  to  the  substitution  of  yellow  bark  for  red  bark 
la  Rividre  arrived  at  Ghililaya,  Bolivia,  after  in  the  Sikkim  plantations, 
having  passed  nearly  a  year  on  the  Tipnani  lotfai  It— Mm. — In  May  another  rising  of 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Mapiri.  He  had  been  Indians  occurred  in  the  province  of  Sicasica, 
on  a  gold-hunting  expedition  among  the  dis-  some  eight  thousand  of  them  being  in  arms,  and 
tricts  which  gave  the  ancient  Peruvians  all  threatening  to  massacre  all  the  whites.  They 
their  gold.  The  baron  speaks  highly  of  the  were  commanded  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
abundance  of  gold,  but  declares  the  climate  to  Yillca ;  but  the  cavalry  garrisoned  at  Ayoayo 
be  of  the  worst  description,  and  the  region  to  was  hurried  on  to  suppress  the  revolt,  which 
be  infested  with  vermm  and  deadly  animals,  was  quelled  and  the  ringlesders  imprisoned. 
He  started  into  the  forests  with  over  two  bun-  River  Nafl^rilMi — The  Bolivian  Government 
dred  men.  Of  this  number  only  a  very  few  has  granted  to  Mr.  John  L.  Thomdike  the  ex- 
have  returned  with  him.  The  others  sue-  elusive  privilege  for  ten  years  of  steam  naviga- 
cnmbed  to  fevers,  snake  bites,  and  like  evils.  tion  between  the  Desaguadero  river  and  Li^e 

ClMkMa-bark. — ^Tbe  shipments  abroad  of  Bo-  Poop6,  all  material  which  he  will  require  for 

hvian  cinchona-bark  have  been  steadily  on  the  his  enterprise  to  be  admitted  duty  free.    Since 

increase  in  1888,  not  only  cultivated  but  wild  the  Peruvian  Government  has  seized  the  rail- 

Sown,  thus  more  than  compensating  for  the  roads  of  the  MoUendo-Areauipa-Puno  lines  of 

Uing  off  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  Pern  their  administration  nas  become  so  bad 

latter  exported  from  October  1  to  September  that  Bolivian  merchants  who  had  been  avail- 

20,  11,682,  251  pounds,  as  compared  with  18,-  ing  themselves  of  these  lines  in  connection 

921,109  in  1886-'87,  and  15,226,152  in  1885-  with  Lake  Titicaca  for  the  transportation  of 

*86.    The  cultivated  Bolivian  bark  has,  in  1888,  their  goods,  have  been  compelled  to  return  to 

been  exported  not  only  in  flat  pieces,  but  also  the  Arica-Tacna  outlet,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 

in  the  shape  of  tnbes,  and  is  still  highly  es-  fact  that  from  Tacna  the  goods  have  to  be  for- 

teemed  on  account  of  its  large  quinine  con-  warded  on  mules'  backs,  and  that  at  Arica  the 

tents.    Meanwhile,  Peruvian  cincnona  plant-  goods  have  to  pay  storage  and  harbor  expenses, 

era  assert  that,  at  ruling  prices  abroad,  their  which  are  not  charged  at  MoUendo.    TV  bile 

industry  has  ceased  to  be  profitable ;  but,  as  this  is  the  case,  the  Bolivian  Government  has 

stated,  this  does  not  deter  them  from  export-  ordered  the  organization  of  custom-houses  at 

ing  more  than  ever.     A  recent  report  by  a  the  Mollendo  Agency,  at  Puerto  Perez  or  La 

gentleman  named  Van  Lon,  who  resides  in  Paz  and  the  remaining  ports  of  Lake  Titicaca, 

Batavia,  indicates  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  in  conformity  with  an  understanding  arrived 

further  heavy  increase  in  the  production  of  at  with  Pern,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law 

Java,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enlarged  of  July  16,  1885,  regulating  the  general  cus- 

acreage  of  trees  that  has  been  planted,  but  be-  toms*  service. 

cause  it  is  found  that  the  new  growth  is  capa-  IMlTia  at  the  Varcdena  ExUMtlM* — The  Huan- 
ble  of  producing  bark  that  will  yield  18  per  chaca  Mining  Company  has  made  a  magnifi- 
cent, of  alkaloid.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  cent  display  of  its  rich  copper  ores  and  blende, 
12,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  Java,  which,  and  the  Bolivian  firm  of  Artola  Brothers,  of 
at  800  trees  per  acre,  wonld  give  about  10,-  Bolivian  embroideries,  textile  fabrics,  seeds, 
000,000  trees,  which,  at  1}  pound  a  tree  (the  feathers,  skins,  chocolate,  and  small  figures  of 
Indian  average),  would  yield  15,000,000  pounds,  whites  and  Indians  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
spread  over  six  years.  Wbile  the  supply  from  the  country,  together  with  a  thousand  ouriosi- 
Bolivia  and  Java  thus  promises  to  be  abundant  ties,  all  together  giving  a  high  idea  of  Bolivians 
enough,  the  Government  of  India  has  pub-  resources  and  its  manual  and  artistic  skill 
lisbed  for  the  information  of  the  public,  highly  creditable  to  the  South  American  in- 
through  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  land  republic. 

Eew,  some  particulars  of  the  new  process  of  BOENEO,  the  largest  of  the  Malaysian  isl- 

extraoting  quinine  from  the  cinchona*  bark  by  ands,  having  a  length  of  850  miles  and  a 

means  of  oil.    By  the  aid  of  this  process,  per-  breadth  of  600  miles.    Its  area  is  about  270,- 

fected  I^ely  by  Mr.  Gamme,  it  is  found  pos-  000  square  mUes.    The  Dutch  claim  suzerain 

Bible  to  utilize  the  calisaya  or  yellow  bark  va-  rights  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  com- 

riety,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  whole  of  its  prising  the  entire  re^on  south  of  the  native 

quinine  in  a  form  indistinguishable  chemically  state  of  Sarawak,  which  has  long  been  admin- 

or  physically  from  the  best  brands  of  Euro-  istered  by  Englishmen,  and  the  territory  be- 
voL.  xxviu. — 7  A 
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longing  to  the  Saltan  of  Sola.    In  1881  the  oonntries.    New  possessions  have  since  been 

British    North    Borneo  Company   was  char-  added  to  the  British  Empire  in  many  parts  of 

tered  in  England,  and  took  possession  of  the  the  world,  and  the  Government  has  at  length 

northern  end  of  the  island,  by  virtue  of  a  decided  to  declare  a  protectorate  over  British 

grant  from  the  Saltan  of  Snlo.    Oomroercial  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  the  large  native 

stations  were  established,  and  a  civil  adminis-  state  of  Bmnei. 

tration  was  organized  by  1888,  when  the  reve-  SOXINCm  Individnal  prowess  is  a  large  fac- 
nae  collected  amounted  to  $50,788,  while  the  tor  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Man  is  no 
expenditure  amounted  to  five  times  that  sum.  exception.  From  the  beginning  the  praises 
The  area  of  British  North  Borneo,  as  the  new  of  the  man  of  speed,  of  muscle,  of  skill  in  the 
state  was  called,  is  81,106  square  miles.  Its  use  of  nature's  weapons  have  been  sculptured 
population  is  150,000.  The  principal  products  and  sung.  To  acquire  physical  superiority  has 
are  beeswax,  edible  birds'-nests,  camphor,  co-  been  the  study  of  ages.  The  ancients  paid 
coanuts,  coffee,  dammar,  fruits,  salt  fish,  gutta-  great  honor  to  the  runner,  the  dumb-bell  lifter, 
percha,  hides.  India-rubber,  elephants'  tusks,  or  any  other  specialist ;  but  they  outdid  them- 
cattle,  pepper,  rattans,  rice,  sago,  seeds,  pearls,  selves  when  it  came  to  the  winner  of  the  pan- 
sharks'  fins,  tortoise  and  other  shells,  tobacco,  eratium,  a  combination  of  boxing  and  wres- 
trepang,  cedar,  and  many  kinds  of  cabinet-  tling,  kicking,  biting,  gouging,  and  choking,  be- 
woods.  The  imports  increased  from  |429,000  side  which  the  contests  of  the  modem  prize- 
in  1888  to  1635,000  in  1887,  and  the  exports  ring  under  what  are  known  as  the  London 
from  $159,000  to  $585,000.  The  climate  is  rules  are  a  parlor  amusement, 
temperate,  and  agricultural  colonies  have  been  To  become  a  clever  boxer  is  now  the  study 
founded,  the  sales  of  land  up  to  the  end  of  of  many  people  who  a  teW  years  ago  would 
1887  having  been  120,000  acres.  There  are  have  considered  it  degrading  to  be  seen  in  the 
plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  and  other  street  with  a  pugilist.  Books  on  this  subject 
tropical  products.  The  soil  has  been  found  are  being  rapidly  placed  on  the  market,  and 
to  be  remarkably  good  for  tobacco-culture,  schools  of  self-defense  are  opening  all  over  the 
and,  in  the  first  three  months  of  1888,  appli-  country.  To  be  a  fairly  good  boxer  is  soon  to 
cations  were  made  for  158,885  acres  more,  be  a  requisite  in  more  than  one  occupation. 
Borneo  tobacco  now  competes  successfully  The  police  of  at  least  one  American  city  (Pitts- 
with  that  grown  in  Sumatra.  There  are  five  burg)  are  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  box- 
companies  engaged  in  planting  tobacco.  The  ing  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers,  and  it  ia 
revenue  now  exceeds  the  expenditures,  not  expected  that  when  the  force  is  composed  en- 
reckoning  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  which  tirely  of  proficient  boxers  the  use  of  the  club 
are  treated  as  capital.  The  revenue  is  derived  and  pistol  will  almost  entirely  cease, 
from  duties  on  opium,  salt,  tobacco,  and  spir-  Boxing  as  it  is  now  known,  outside  of  those 
its,  export  duties,  fees,  and  rents.  Stations  old-time  brutalities  with  the  cestus  (a  sort  of 
were  first  founded  at  Sandakam,  Papar,  Eirai-  brass  knuckles),  is  about  three  hundred  yeara 
nas,  Graya,  Kudat,  and  Silam,  on  the  coast,  old.  It  came  into  prominence  first  in  England, 
and,  as  soon  as  land  was  cleared  at  those  The  old  English  idea  of  boxing — ^to  call  it  an 
points,  immigrants  began  to  arrive,  and  the  art  as  it  was  then  seems  ludicrous — was  but 
Dyaks  of  the  interior  brought  in  their  produce  little  better  than  that  of  the  ancient  Greeka 
to  sell.  A  police  force  was  recruit^  from  and  Romans.  In  olden  times  in  England  two 
Malays  and  Dyaks,  Sulu  Islanders,  Nubians  so-called  boxers  entered  a  ring  to  settle  the 
and  Somalis  from  Africa,  and  Sikhs  from  In-  question  which  had  the  greater  brute  strength, 
dia.  Tribal  feuds  and  head-hunting  forays  courage,  wind,  and  endurance.  There  was  not 
are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  In  1884  the  ter-  the  slightest  question  of  brains  in  the  battle, 
ritory  was  enlarged  by  the  additional  grant  of  Soon  a  man  came  forward  who  was  able  by 
Dent  Land  in  the  south.  The  country  enjoys  a  show  of  agility  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of 
the  advantages  of  settled  government  under  a  size  in  a  fight  with  one  of  these  old-time  gi- 
system  of  laws  copied  from  the  code  of  India,  ants ;  and  then  came  a  fighter  like  Tom  Crib, 
There  are  officea,  barracks,  hospitals,  Jails,  who  introduced  the  famous  *^  milling  on  the 
and  wharves  at  all  the  stations.  Explorations  retreat  ^-  tactics,  and  it  became  possible  for  a 
recently  made  in  the  interior  have  resulted  in  man  like  Tom  Spring,  who  was  not  much  more 
the  discovery  of  alluvial  gold  in  paying  quan-  than  medium  sized  (a  middle-weight)  and,  a 
titles  on  the  Segama  river,  and  of  coal-beds  few  years  afterward,  for  Tom  Sayers,  almost 
in  the  southern  province,  but  only  the  agricult-  a  small  man,  to  beat  all  the  heavy-weights  in 
ural  wealth  of  the  country  has  thus  far  been  England  and  hold  the  championship  belt, 
developed.  The  forests  produce  some  of  the  When  such  results  became  possible,  boxing 
finest  woods  that  are  known,  among  them  the  might  be  said  to  have  really  become  a  science, 
valuable  bilian-tree,  and  there  is  already  a  Since  the  time  when  only  giants  could  be 
considerable  export  of  timber  to  China.  The  victorious  pugilists  this  science  has  undergone 
British  Grovemment  in  the  beginning  refnsed  more  than  one  revolution.  Once  the  two 
to  extend  political  protection  to  the  North  fighters  stood  toe  to  toe,  and  to  retreat,  to  go 
Borneo  Company,  as  there  was  at  that  time  down,  to  manoeuvre  in  any  way,  was  disgrace- 
a  prejudice  against  the  annexation  of  new  ful.    Once  men  used  the  left  hand  as  a  ahield 
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and  the  right  as  a  mace.  Then  the  right  hand  the  neck  on  the  jogalar  vein.  Bat  he  soon 
became  the  shield  and  the  left  the  weapon  of  found  the  fall-arm  swinging  blow  as  danger- 
offense.  In  the  time  of  Heenan  and  Sayers,  oas  to  his  own  hand  and  forearm  as  to  his 
the  English  filters  depended  mainlj  upon  opponent's  cironlation,  so  he  changed  the  fall- 
the  right ;  bat  Heenan  showed  them  the  sape-  arm  swing  to  a  half -arm  one,  and  tried  to  de- 
riority  of  the  left.  For  years  it  was  said  that  liver  the  blow  on  the  jaw-bone  instead  of  on 
only  a  ^*  yokel ''  hit  with  his  right  fist,  or  the  neck,  as  it  was  equally  effective  and  less 
struck  a  swinging  blow.  John  L.  Sullivan,  likely  to  be  fatal.  However  little  future  box- 
the  mightiest  pugilist  of  the  age,  who  brought  ers  may  value  Sullivan's  round* arm  delivery, 
the  business  of  pugilism  from  the  gutter  to  a  they  can  not  fail  to  give  him  credit  for  cen- 
profession  almost  as  well-paying  as  base-ball-  tralizing  his  fire  and  for  pointing  oat  a  su- 
playing  or  riding  running  horses,  revolution-  premely  vulnerable  spot, 
ized  all  that,  developed  the  blow  on  the  point  PrdlHlury  PetaitB.— Gentlemen  wanttoleam, 
of  the  jaw,  and  with  swinging,  roand-arm  not  the  tricks  of  the  ring,  bat  the  simple 
biowB  of  his  terrible  right,  incased  though  it  points  of  scientific  pagilisiu.  The  first  thing 
was  in  a  boxing-glove,  mowed  down  opponents  u  boxing  is  to  learn  to  doable  the  fist  oor- 
who  trusted  to  their  knowledge  and  practice  rectly,  ^*  make  ap  a  bunch  of  fives,''  as  it  is 
of  boxing  to  defeat  him.  Possibly  some  of  called  in  ring-parlance.  Not  one  man  in  a 
Sullivan's  triumphs  are  explained  by  the  facts  thousand  can  do  this,  not  because  there  is 
that  he  came  oat  at  a  time  when  pugilism  was  anything  difficult  about  it,  bat  because  so  few 
at  a  low  ebb  and  good  big  men  were  scarce,  will  make  the  attempt  naturally.  A  novice 
and  that  he  met  his  opponents  under  Marquis  is  sure  to  protrude  the  middle,  or  second  fin- 
of  Queensberry  rales  instead  of  under  the  rules  ger,  thinking  he  is  making  a  very  formidable 
of  the  London  Prize-Ring,  which  would  have  weapon  of  his  hand,  when  in  reality  he  is  only 
suited  many  of  them  far  better.  Sullivan's  increasing  his  chances  for  that  curse  of  boxing 
battle  with  Charles  Mitchell,  under  the  London  — broken  hand-bones.  At  best,  ninety-nine 
rules,  in  France,  in  March,  1888,  resulted  in  a  amateurs  in  a  hundred  double  up  the  fist 
draw  after  a  protracted  encounter.  A  man,  squarely,  that  is,  with  the  first  and  second 
Sullivan's  inferior  in  weight  by  forty  pounds,  fingers  closed  tightly  and  the  third  and  fourth 
facing  him  in  a  bare-knuckle  fight  for  hours,  loosely  folded.  This  makes  another  ugly-look- 
has  done  much  to  change  the  popular  idea  of  ing  but  very  ineffective  weapon,  sure  to  be 
scientific  boxing.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  all  iigured  at  the  first  good  blow.  To  double  the 
right-hand  swinging  blows,  and  decisive  bat-  fist  correctly,  open  out  all  the  fingers  and  the 
ties  in  very  short  time ;  now  it  is  more  cau-  thumb  to  the  widest  stretch,  then  close  natn- 
tion,  more  careful  hitting,  and  mostly  with  the  rally.  The  backs  of  the  big  knuckles,  the  only 
left  hand,  the  right  being  saved,  as  before  ones  that  should  ever  strike  on  an  opponent, 
Sullivan's  advent,  for  the  eaup  de  grdee.  Sul-  will  be  found  to  have  formed  an  arcn  when 
livan  took  boxing  to  one  extreme,  to  win  or  the  hand  is  tightly  closed.  In  fighting  or  box- 
lose  in  short  order  by  one  decisive  hit  on  a  ing  the  hands  should  be  held  loosely,  half  open, 
tender  spot,  the  point  of  the  jaw.  Mitchell  all  the  muscles  and  those  of  the  forearms  re- 
has  tamed  back  the  tide  by  his  long,  waiting  laxed,  till  the  moment  of  delivery,  when  the 
tactics;  while  another  man.  Jack  Dempsey,  fist  should  be  most  tightly  closed.  No  one 
the  wonderful  middle-weight!,  has  been  a  sort  can  practice  throwing  a  base-ball  without  leam- 
of  balance-wheel.  ing  now  thoroughly  interdependent  the  mus- 
Even  before  the  idea  had  been  broached  des  are.  The  wisdom  of  resting  the  hands  by 
of  using  the  legs  in  a  prize-fight,  or  the  giving  them  perfect  freedom  while  not  actually 
rules  allowed  it,  there  was  some  knowledge  delivering  a  blow  has  been  illustrated  by  many 
of  the  most  vulnerable  spots  for  blows.  The  great  boxers.  Those  masters,  Jem  Mace  and 
pit  of  the  stomach,  called  ^Hhe  mark,"  .was  Joe  Cobum,  always  manoeuvred  in  the  ring 
one  of  these,  and  a  severe  blow  on  this  spot  with  hands  as  open  as  if  they  were  about  to 
was  very  telling.  Other  points  of  attack  were  wrestle,  not  to  strike  with  the  fist^.  Indeed,  the 
the  butt  of  the  ear  or  on  the  jugular  vein ;  the  wonderful  Gypsy's  commonest  trick  in  a  ring 
temples,  the  eyes,  the  throat,  just  over  the  was  hitching  up  his  waist-band,  wiping  his 
heart,  and  on  the  short  ribs.  The  extreme  hands  on  his  fitting-breeches,  or  rubbing 
sensitiveness  of  the  point  of  the  jaw  and  the  them  together.  Dominick  McOafirey,  in  his 
chin  was  left  for  John  L.  Sullivan  to  demon-  easy  forty-minute  victory  over  Golden,  in  their 
strate.  The  **big  fellow,"  as  his  admirers  skin-tight  glove  contest,  was  doing  with  his 
delighted  to  call  him,  while  sitting  in  a  sur-  hands  a  great  deal  of  the  time  the  practice 
geon's  chair  having  the  ami  that  he  broke  that  a  school-girl  does  with  her  fingers  in 
over  Patsy  Cardiff's  head  reset,  told  the  writer  order  to  be  able  to  stretch  an  octave.  Jem 
of  this  article  that  he  discovered  his  famous  Carney,  in  the  light-weight  championship  bat- 
^  knock-out "  blow  partly  by  accident  and  tie  with  Jack  MoAuliffe,  used  the  same  method 
partly  from  reading  the  works  of  a  famous  of  keeping  his  hands  fit  for  their  work.  For 
English  novelist.  Sullivan  said  be  knocked  boxing-practice  with  ordinary  gloves  the  hands 
men  oat  of  time  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  do  not  need  the  hardening  the  pugilists  give 
by  delivering  a  swinging  right-hand  blow  on  theirs  before  a  matched  battle;  but  no  blow 
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in  boxing  should  be  delivered  with  the  hand  or  this  or  any  one  position  long,  and  the  mnscles 
glove  open.  A  light  blow  should  be  given  in  of  the  legs  and  body  are  rested  bj  stepping 
showing  a  friend  a  move,  not  by  slapping,  tap-  about.  In  walking  about  an  attempt  should 
ping,  or  ^^  flioking/^  but  by  accurate  gauging  be  made  to  keep  the  left  foot  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  time  and  distance.  When  an  amateur  of  the  right,  and  be  ready  to  fly  into  the  attitude 
can  deliver  a  light  blow  with  a  closed  hand  in  no  time.  Proficiency  in  leg-work,  which  is 
delicately,  he  is  becoming  artistic.  They  say  most  important,  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
that  Mace  could  knock  down  an  ox  or  simply  practice  and  natural  aptitude.  Some  boxing- 
touch  the  powder  on  a  lady's  face  with  a  blow  teachers  tell  pupils  to  stand  with  the  left  or 
from  his  clinched  hand.  The  story  may  have  advanced  foot  turned  out.  This  is  contrary  to 
just  a  flavor  of  the  trip-hammer-and-watch-  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  boxing,  which 
crystal  tale  about  it,  but  Mace  certainly  was  k  simply  tries  to  make  the  most  of  nature's  laws 
wonderful  artist.  Pugilists  harden  their  hands  in  every  instance.  The  very  important  thing 
in  different  ways.  The  change  from  the  bare-  about  a  position  is  the  advantage  it  gives  to 
knuckle  fighting  of  olden  times  to  the  dog-skin-  get  quickly  backward  or  forward  and  to  sec- 
glove  battles  of  recent  years  does  away  with  ond  the  delivery  of  blows.  I^et  any  one  when 
much  disagreeable  and  tiresome  work  in  this  standing  perfectly  still  with  his  left  foot  ad- 
direction.  Good,  hard  rubbing  is  one  of  the  vanced  and  the  toes  turned  well  out,  try  to 
best  things  in  the  world  to  harden  the  flesh  spring  backward  or  forward;  then  try  it  with 
and  bones  of  the  hand.  Alcohol,  lemon-juice,  the  toes  turned  in.  All  pedestrians,  sprinters, 
rock-salt,  gunpowder,  saltpeter  dilute,  tannin,  six-day  runners,  and  heel-and-toe  walkers  pro- 
and  alum  are  some  of  the  washes  used.  Jem  gress  with  feet  either  held  perfectly  straight  or 
Oamey,  the  English  light-weight  champion,  with  the  toes  turned  a  trine  in.  The  child  of 
used  to  whet  his  hands  over  a  smooth  plank  nature,  the  American  Indian,  travels  in  the  same 
for  hours  a  day  during  his  training,  slapping  way,  and  so  do  most  mail-carriers  and  policemen, 
the  backs  of  his  hands  back  and  forth  over  The  variety  of  positions  in  which  to  do  good 
the  wood  as  a  man  straps  a  razor.  As,  in  and  effective  boxing  is  as  great  as  is  the  num- 
spite  of  all  precaution,  a  carelessly  delivered  ber  of  boxers.  Every  man  selects  that  attitude 
upper-cut,  a  blow  on  an  opponent's  head,  or  a  best  suited  to  his  height,  reach,  length  of  leg, 
failure  when  very  tired  to  have  the  hands  as  and  tacties.  To  stand  well  up,  so  as  to  take 
well  closed  as  they  should  be,  is  always  liable  full  advantage  of  the  height,  is  generally  con- 
to  injure  the  hand,  it  might  not  be  out  of  the  sidered  wise,  some  men  even  standing  on  the 
way  to  mention  a  simple  remedy,  of  which  toes.  This  is  seemingly  a  very  tiresome  atti- 
few  surgeons  are  apt  to  think.  It  will  do  tude,  yet  it  is  one  that  Tom  Sayers  frequently 
away  with  what  most  fighters'  hands  have,  assumed.  A  man's  position,  however,  must  be 
unsightly  bunches  from  the  broken  bones  not  governed  by  other  considerations  than  a  sole 
having  been  properly  set.  A  silver  dollar  in-  wish  to  stand  as  tall  as  possible.  Any  one  that 
serted  under  the  bandage  over  the  broken  has  ever  tried  to  hit  a  punching-bag  knows  that 
bone  will  press  the  ends  in  together  so  tightly  force  is  gained  for  the  blows,  even  if  speed  is 
as  to  heal  them  most  completely  and  without  lost,  by  assuming  a  stooping  attitude. 
a  bunch.  A  wooden  dollar  would  answer  just  The  Inuk — ^The  left  arm  should  be  held  out 
as  well.  perhaps  a  little  farther  than  elbow-distance 
Htw  te  Stttid. — A  good  position  in  boxing  is  from  the  body,  with  the  hand  held  so  that  the 
very  important.  The  approved  position  is  with  thumb  is  uppermost.  The  left  arm  in  position 
the  body  erect,  weight  between  the  legs,  the  should  form  an  obtuse  angle.  The  right  arm 
left  being  advanced  in  front  of  the  right.  The  should  be  thrown  across  the  body,  with  the  hand 
toes  of  the  left  foot  are  turned  in,  those  of  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  nipple,  or 
the  right  foot  out.  The  rule  among  the  dev-  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  individual  prao- 
erest  of  the  professionals  is  '^  On  the  fiat  of  the  tice  finds  it  more  effectual  to  hold  a  high  or  a 
left ;  on  the  ball  of  the  right."  The  right  leg  low  guard.  Holding  a  low  guard  renders  ^'stop- 
neea  not  be  behind  the  other  in  a  line  run-  ping  "  less  speedy,  but  *'  cross  countering  " 
ning  from  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  through  more  forcible.  The  right  arm,  if  held  for  a  high 
the  ball  to  the  heel  of  the  left,  as  has  some-  guard,  should  form  an  acute  angle ;  if  for  a  low 
times  been  taught.  It  would  require  a  tight-  guard,  a  right  angle.  The  elbow,  it  is  now  de- 
rope  walker's  balancing  powers  to  stand  with  termined,  should  be  held  close  to  the  body, 
one  foot  exactly  behind  the  other  in  deliver-  There  are  no  prominent  pugilists  who  now  at^ 
ing  a  blow,  though  the  right  will  greatly  sec-  tempt  guarding  with  the  elbow  to  any  extent, 
ond  the  effort  if  it  is  pretty  nearly  behind  the  As  with  the  legs,  the  arms  are  not  held  rigidly 
left.  The  right  leg  should  be  slightly  bent  at  in  their  positions.  In  fact,  some  of  the  mosik 
the  knee,  the  left  held  straight  but  not  stiff,  successful  boxers  seldom  stand  on  guard  as 
Just  how  far  apart  the  feet  should  be  kept,  is  they  are  pictured.  The  right  hand  should 
another  matter  of  individual  practice,  influ-  not  be  too  strictly  confined  to  the  position  de- 
enced  also  by  each  one's  height  and  build,  scribed,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  as  much  lati- 
The  most  convenient  distance  between  the  tude  as  the  left,  which  is  the  offensive  mem- 
feet  is  generally  about  half  the  ordinary  step.  ber.  The  right  is  at  once  the  buckler  and  the 
It  would  tire  anybody  but  a  statue  to  keep  reserve  force  of  the  body.    Its  duties  are  to 
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^  stop  '*  the  incoming  ]eft  of  an  opponent,  or  to  bare  the  band  in  a  natural  position — tbat 

to  *'"  cross-coanter  "  bis  deliveries.  is,  witb  tbe  thnmb  on  top,  not  on  tbe  outside 

Why  tbe  left  and  not  tbe  right  foot  and  arm  of  tbe  closed  fist.  Strike  forward  as  far  and 
are  advanced  in  scientific  boxing,  is  tbe  first  as  straight  as  possible.  Tbe  bag,  if  ligbt, 
thing  tbat  a  beginner,  who  always  wants  to  sboald  be  s wining  freely,  and  it  should  be 
stand  right  foot  and  right  band  foremost,  asks  struck,  **  met,**  as  it  is  conjing  toward  tbe  hit- 
to  know.  Tbe  left  arm,  side,  and  leg  are  held  ter.  A  beavy  bag  should  never  be  hit  except 
in  front  of  the  right  for  two  reasons.  First,  when  it  is  swinging  from  the  striker.  The 
an  opportunity  is  given  by  bringing  the  left  left-band  blow  is  not  bit  as  the  blow  with  tbe 
arm  out  in  advance  of  the  right  to  inflict  pun-  right  is,  but  is  a  sort  of  quick,  half-push — a 
isbment  as  well  as  to  guard  it.  Tbe  only  use  ^*  jab  '*  or  a  ^'prop  "it  is  called  in  nng-par- 
that  a  novice  makes  of  bis  left  is  to  guard  with  lance.  No  blows  with  the  right  band  should 
it,  using  his  right  entirely  for  offensive  work,  be  struck  during  tbe  early  practice,  but  every 
The  left  is  not  in  general  use  as  the  right  band  efifbrt  should  be  made  to  acquire  dexterity, 
is,  and  but  for  tbis  getting  it  into  a  position  force,  and  speed  in  delivery  with  the  left.  It 
where  a  little  blow,  and  a  half-pushing  blow  at  is  not  the  few  bard  bits  with  this  hand  that 
that,  from  it  tells,  no  amount  of  practice  could  tell  so  much  as  tbe  many  ligbt  blows  for  whicb 
enable  a  man  to  do  much  with  it.  It  takes  a  no  return  blow  or  counter  h  taken.  After  some 
left-banded  man  to  throw  a  stone  well  with  confidence  has  been  acquired  by  bag-work, 
the  left  band,  and  be  can  not  use  bis  right,  practice  with  an  opponent  should  be  begun. 
No  right-handed  man  can  bit  in  tbe  same  man-  Always  try  to  land  tfie  blows  squarely  on  bis 
ner  with  bis  left  that  be  can  with  his  right,  face  or  body.  To  ^^  stop '*  an  opponent's  blows 
But  with  practice  be  can  bit  a  good  left-banded  and  never  to  get  bit,  is  even  more  important 
blow  in  a  little  different  manner.  Think  of  than  efifective  bitting.  It  tires  more  to  strike 
the  amount  of  practice  it  takes  for  a  person  than  to  stop ;  therefore,  if  two  men  were  to 
used  to  drivini;  a  nail  with  the  right  band  to  meet,  one  of  whom  was  a  perfect  stopper 
become  able  to  drive  tbe  nail  with  tbe  hammer  though  be  could  bit  scarcely  at  aU,  and  the 
held  in  his  left  band  I  But  with  a  hammer-bead  other  could  not  "  stop  **  blows,  tbe  good  stop- 
only,  and  with  a  different  kind  of  blow,  he  can  per  would  win.  Very  few  of  the  present-day 
drive  a  nail  with  the  left  band  quite  well.  ooxers  excel  as    stoppers.    None  can   come 

Tbe  holding  of  tbe  left  arm  and  leg  in  ad-  near  the  excellence  of  that  wonderful  ex-cham- 
vanoe  of  tbe  right  is  a  wonderfully  clever  yet  pion  of  tbe  light-weights,  Billy  Edwards,  who  in 
simple  way  of  making  boxers  ambidextrous,  nis  day  worsted  all  who  came  before  him,  re- 
The  plan  does  not  render  tbe  left  as  handy  as  gardless  of  difference  in  size  and  weight.  To 
tbe  right,  but  it  enables  it  to  bit  a  different  stop  well  requires  much  practice  and  good  hard 
kind  of  blow,  whicb  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  work  with  as  many  different  kinds  of  bitters 
effective  as  the  sledge-hammer  smash  of  the  as  possible.  As  tbe  left-band  blow  of  an  op- 
right.  Tbe  second  reason  is,  that  the  right,  ponent  is  coming  in  for  the  face,  tbe  right, 
the  most  accomplished  band,  is  made  to  do  which  has  been  lying  across  tbe  breast,  should 
guard  and  reserve  if  not  skirmish  duty.  It  is  be  suddenly  raised,  tbe  palm  turning  outward 
always  more  important  to  defend  than  to  of-  as  it  meets  tbe  incoming  punch.  Tbe  blow 
fend,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  right  is  ^*  stop-  should  be  stoppeil  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the 
ping  "  an  opponent's  blows,  its  bitting  strength  forearm  or  wrist  of  the  striker  land  on  tbe  tight- 
18  being  kept  in  reserve  for  a  heavy  blow  on  ened  muscles  of  the  forearm  of  tbe  stopper.  It 
jaw  or  ribs  when  the  opportunity  comes.  is  hard  to  clinch  tbe  band  too  tightly  or  '*  stop  " 

Ti»  Hit,  aid  BtC  ke  Hit — To  learn  hitting  too  forcibly.  A  few  good  bard  stops  will  some- 
out,  stand  up  before  an  eight  or  ten  pound  times  so  hurt  an  adversary's  arm  as  to  render 
puncbing-bag  in  the  attitude  described ;  draw  him  most  cautious  about  ^'  leading."  Do  not 
the  left  arm  and  shoulder  back  so  tbat  the  attempt  to  throw  off  tbe  blow ;  the  best  way 
arm  forms  a  slightly  acute  angle  with  the  is  merely  to  stop  it.  Always  keep  the  right 
fist  or  gloved  hand  opposite  tbe  side  or  short  elbow  as  low,  near  the  ribs,  as  possible, 
ribs  and  the  left  shoulder  twisted  back,  tbe  There  is  a  left- band  lead  for  tbe  body  as 
right  shoulder,  of  course,  coming  forward  in  well  as  for  the  head.  Tbe  point  of  attack  on 
accommodation  and  the  right  fist  or  glove  the  body  is  tbe  pit  of  tbe  stomach  or  **  mark." 
moving  from  its  position  over  tbe  mark  or  the  To  bit  the  '^  mark  "  effectively,  the  hand  should 
left  nipple  up  almost  upon  the  left  shoulder,  be  turned  so  that  tbe  back  or  large  knuckles 
The  bag  should  always  housed  to  learn  bitting,  are  on  top  and  tbe  thumb  on  the  inside.  Tbe 
as  a  beginner  feels  more  confidence  than  in  weight  should  greatly  assist  tbis  blow.  Tbe  stop 
practicing  on  an  opponent.  When  drawn  or  or  guard  for  the  body  lead  is  with  the  right,  but 
twisted  back  as  far  as  possible  without  strain-  struck  downward  instead  of  upward.  Much 
ing  clinch  tbe  left  hand  as  tightly  as  possible,  stopping  is  very  trying  to  tbe  arms.  Tom 
and  suddenly  shoot  it  forward,  or  *Mead"  at  Sayers's  right  forearm  was  as  much  Injured  as 
the  bag  as  hard  as  possible,  helping  tbe  force  if  it  were  broken,  if  it  was  not  broken,  in  the 
of  the  blow  by  drawing  back  tbe  right  arm  battle  with  John  0.  Heenan,  stopping  the  Troy 
and  right  side  of  tbe  body  and  stepping  in  with  giant's  terrific  left-banders.  Few  fighters 
the  left  foot.    In  delivering  the  blow,  be  sure  emerge  from  a  battle  without  forearms  black 
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and  blue  from  wrist  to  elbow  from  stopping  principle.    John  L.  Sullivan's  early  work  was 

their  opponents'  blows.  sacoessfull j  done  by  the  full  -  arm  swinging 

Dfdglag  uA  Omterlng. — As  a  rest  and  as  cross-counter,  which  he  modified,  after  a  few 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  inculcating  use  of  broken  hands,  to  a  half -arm  swinging  blow, 
the  straight  counter  ^e  teacher  of  one  of  the  There  are  two  good  ways  of  striking  the  cross- 
best  boxing- schools  in  this  country  always  counter.  One  way,  the  first  to  be  described, 
takes  up  the  *^ slipping"  or  dodging  of  the  left-  has  the  advantage  in  speed  and  handiness  of 
hand  lead  as  soon  as  his  pupils  can  show  fair  delivery,  but  the  second  method  is  considered 
proficiency  in  hitting  and  stopping.  Dodging  the  safer.  That  is,  there  is  less  danger  of  be- 
and  countering  the  left  lead  is  performed  by  ingseverely  coantered  in  return, 
throwing  the  face  suddenly  toward  the  right  When  boxing  with  an  opponent  for  practice, 
shoulder  as  the  left  lead  is  about  to  land  on  have  him  lead  with  the  lett  for  the  face.  In- 
nose,  mouth,  or  eye,  the  head  being  at  the  same  stead  of  stopping  the  blow  with  the  right 
time  dodged  slightly  forward  and  a  little  forearm,  as  before  treated,  or  dodging  it  by 
toward  the  right,  the  left  hand  being  simul-  throwing  the  face  toward  the  right  shoulder, 
taneously  sent  in  on  the  opponent's  face.  The  throw  tibe  face  just  a  trifle  toward  the  left 
beauty  of  this  blow  is  its  ease  of  delivery  and  shoulder  and,  without  turning  so  much  as  to 
the  combination  of  muscles  which  aid  its  force,  take  the  eye  from  the  bitterns  face,  rise  as 
A  boxer  can  hardly  be  so  tired  that  he  can  not  much  as  possible  on  the  ball  of  the  right  foot, 
use  this  method  of  punishing  an  opponent,  and  and  try  to  hit  him  with  the  right  on  the  jaw, 
in  many  a  prolonged  contest  has  it  secured  the  or  on  the  neck  dose  under  the  ear,  by  throw- 
victory,  variety  may  be  given  this  manoeuvre  ing  the  right  hand  and  arm  over,  ^^aero9s^^  the 
by  occasionally  making  the  counter  do  on  an  incoming  left,  which  should  slide  harmlessly 
opponent's  body.  over  the  crosft-counterer's  right  shoulder.    A 

The  greatest  exercise  movements  in  boxing  littie  practice  will  show  just  how  to  turn  the 

are  the  straight  counters.  The  straight  or  left-  hand  slightly  so  as  to  land  on  the  jaw  or 

hand  counters  are  made  on  face  and  body  just  neck  with  the  clinched  knuckles  of  the  third 

as  the  left  leads  are,  only,  instead  of  the  blows  and  fourth  fingers.    This  is  one  of  the  pretti- 

being  made  when  an  opponent  is  on  guard,  they  est,  most  scientific,  and  severest   punishing 

are  delivered  in  response  to  his  leads.     To  blows  in  the  whole  science  of  boxmg.    The 

straight  counter :   The  moment  an  opponent  cross-counter  may  be  guarded  by  throwing  the 

leads,  stop  his  left  with  the  right,  and  simul-  right  hand  up  to  the  base  of  the  ear,  catching 

taneously,  or  a  fraction  of  a  second  later,  as  the  counter  in  the  palm  and  throwing  it  off. 

individual  practice  finds  best,  let  go  the  left  It  may  also  be  avoided  by  ducking.    To  duck 

forcibly  on  face  or  body.  the  cross-counter,  throw  the  head  straight  down 

As  almost  everybody  is  so  much  in  need  of  as  the  blow  is  near  its  destination,  and  bring 

left-hand  development  and  practice,  the  best  it  up  on  the  outside  of  the  blow,  which,  of 

boxing-teachers  instruct  in  the  feints  with  the  course,  has  just  missed.    Perhaps  the  best  way 

left  in  an  effort  to  make  the  left  the  offensive  is  to  dodge  it.    In  dodging  turn  the  face  to  the 

one  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  right  as  the  left  lead  is  delivered ;  this  will 

offensive  use  of  the  right  hand.  present  the  back  of  the  head  for  the  receipt  of 

A  feint  is  a  make-believe.    It  may  consist  the  cross- counter,  and  make  an  opponent  liable 

of  a  pronounced  false  movement  with  the  fist  to  break  his  hand.    Variety  is  sometimes  given 

or  glove,  but  a  scowl,  a  clinching  of  the  teeth,  to  the  cross- counter  by  aiming  at  the  short 

a  stamp  of  the  foot  might  serve.    A  clever  ribs  instead  of  the  jaw.    This  is  called  the  low 

feinter  so  manages  it  that  he  gets  an  opponent  cross-counter.    To  strike  the  old  fashioned  or 

nervous — ^^ rattled" — off  his  balance  —  with  safe  cross-counter,  dodge  the  left  lead  as  if  to 

arms  in  a  position  impossible  to  be  serviceable  make  the  dodge  and  left  counter,  but  come  up 

in  guarding,  while  he  himself  is  drawn  back  in  a  quickly  close  beside  the  antagonist  and  deliver 

Eerfect  attitude  for  a  tremendous  blow  which  the  right  like  lightning  on  jaw  or  neck.  It 
e  lets  go  at  exactiy  the  right  moment.  Feints  should  always  be  remembered  that  landing  a 
may  be  made  with  the  left  for  the  face  followed  good  straight  left-hand  blow  on  an  opponent's 
by  a  blow  for  the  features,  or  on  the  body  fol-  nose  or  chin  will  prevent  his  effectively  "cross- 
lowed  by  a  body-pnncb,  or  a  body-feint  may  ing  "  that  blow  at  least.  Another  stop  for  the 
be  followed  by  a  face-blow  or  vice  f>ersa.  A  cross-coanter,  especially  when  an  opponent  is 
left-hand  feint  may  be  followed  with  a  blow  much  addicted  to  its  use,  is  to  land  a  few  solid 
of  the  right  hand  or  the  opposite,  or  a  half-  left-handers  on  his  right  shoulder.  This  will 
dozen  feints  may  be  made  before  any  real  at-  temporarily  paralyze  his  right  delivery, 
tempt  is  made  to  plant  a  hit.  Vttn-MeBtUk  WortL. — Go^  head-work  gener- 
Tlie  Ught  Hand. — Not  till  familiarity  with  the  alship  and  ducking  and  dodging  are  very  essen- 
use  of  the  left  has  been  acquired  should  any  tial ;  ability  to  manoBuvre  the  feet  is,  if  any- 
effort  be  made  at  right-hand  delivery.  The  thing,  more  important.  Only  long  practice  will 
great  right-hand  blow  is  called  the  cross*coun-  tell  an  individual  how  much  ducking  he  can  do 
ter.  All  but  direct  right-hand  leads,  and  they  with  safety,  and  it  is  best  to  rely  on  ducking 
are  very  seldom  made  by  experts,  are  modifi-  only  as  a  resort  in  a  tight  pinch.  Properly  bal- 
cations  or  complications  of  the  cross-counter  anced  on  the  feet,  and  well  practiced  in  getting 
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backward  or  forward  and  breaking  ground  to  Janeiro  is  Thomas  J.  Jarvis ;  the  Oonsal-Gen- 

the  side,  is  generally  easier  and  safer  than  eral,  H.  Clay  Armstrong, 

docking  in  close  quarters,  which  frequently  Ftaunees. — ^The    Sterling     debt    of    Brazil 

compek  one  to  lose  sight  of  his  opponent.  amounted,  on  March  81,  1888,  to  £29,000,000, 

A  boxer  who  battles  on  the  defensive,  de-  and  the  home  debt  to  487,806,700  milreis.    The 

pending  only  on  straight  counters  or  the  old-  paper  money  in  circulation  on  April  80,  1888, 

fashioned  cross-counters,  a  good  stopper  and  consisted  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 

dncker,  and  well  up  in  leg-work,  will  bother  188,861,268  milreis ;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Bra- 

a  much  heavier  man,  no  matter  how  expert.  zil,  16,276.860;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Bahia, 

As  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry^s  rules  for  976,660  milreis;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Maranhao 

boxing- matches  are  understood  in  this  country,  166,700.    The  treasury  notes  form  part  of  the 

there  is  very  little  chance  for  an  in-fighter,  but  home  debt  referred  to.    The  budget  for  1889 

it  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  boxing.    Espe-  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  188,108,- 

dally  is  in-fishting  valuable  in  an  unexpected  671  milreis ;    the  outlay  authorized  for  1888 

encounter.    The  principal  point  about  in-fight-  had  been  141,280,108  milreis ;  the  income  in 

ing  is  to  keep  both  hands  at  work.    In  an  un-  1889  is  estimated  at  140,000,000  milrei.s  as 

expected  fracas  let  the  opponent  do  all  the  compared  with  188,896,000  authorized  for  1888. 

hugging  and  struggling ;  keep  the  left  goinff  Brazilian  finances  have  been  graduaUy  im- 

straight  in  his  face  and  at  the  body-mark,  and  proving,  as  the  diminished  deficits  of  1886  and 

half  swing  the  right  on  neck,  jaw,  and  short  ribs.  1887  show.  During  seven  consecutive  years  the 

A  very  expert  blow  which  few,  even  of  the  deficits,  reduced  to  sterling  money,  have  been : 

professionals,  have  mastered,  is  the  draw  and  1881,   £1,294,000;    1882,  £1,186,000;   1888, 

counter  for  the  cross-counter.    The  enemy's  £2,784,000;  1884,  £2,679,000;  1886,  £8,947,- 

fire,  the  right  cross-counter,  is  drawn  by  a  000;  1886,  £2,868,000;  and  1887,£2,802,000. 

clever  feint  with  the  left.    His  cross-counter  The  deficits  in  1886  and  1887  chiefly  arose 

is  stopped  with  the  left,  and  the  movement  of  from  railroads  and  other  public  works.    The 

the  boay^  which  aids  in  stopping  his  right  with  deficit  for  1888,  it  is  believed,  will  not  exceed 

the  leftf  helps  in  sending  a  tijemendons  right  £1,800,000.    The  floating  debt  is  $4,666,000. 

into  his  jaw.  The  paying  of  wages  to  the  freedmen  will  re- 

Another  clever  move  is  the  inside  right,  quire  an  extensive  circulation  of  additional  silver 

Few  of  the  most  expert  use  it,  but  it  is  a  very  coin  to  the  amount  of  about  $7,000,000,  for 

effective  blow.    The  inside  right  is  used  iu-  which  the  equivalent  in  treasury  notes  of  600 

stead  of  the  cross-counter  by  stopping  a  left  to  2,000  reis  will  be  withdrawn.    This  amount 

lead  with  the  right,  making  the  movement  of  of  silver  will  have  to  be  bought  in  the  open 

body  for  the  stop  aid  in  getting  the  right  into  market. 

position  and  delivering  a  counter  with  it  on  Armj* — ^The  actual  strength  of  the  Brazilian 

the  jaw,  but  inside  instead  of  outside  and  army  is  1,620  ofiicers  and  18,628  men ;  in  the 

across  the  arm  that  led.  event  of  war  it  may  be  raised  to  80,000.   There 

Upper  cutting  is  sometimes  effective,  but  is  is  also  a  gendarmerie  in  actual  service  of  6,847 

always  so  dangerous  to  whomsoever  attempts  men,  1,008  of  whom  are  at  Hio.    After  the 

it  that  many  boxers  do  not  attempt  it  at  all.  new  census  shall  have  been  taken,  the  National 

The  upper  cut  is  a  counter.    It  should  only  be  Guard,  at  present  dissolved,  will  be  reorgan- 

used  after  careful  illustration  by  a  good  teacher,  ized.    The  Oomblain  carbine,  now  in  use  in  the 

The  blow  should  never  be  employed  except  Brazilian  army,  will  soon  be  replaced  by  an- 

when  an  opponent  comes  in  heaa  down.  other  weapon,  while  the  artiUery  is  to  receive 

nUZIL.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  tern-  Bange  field- pieces, 

tonal  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Navy. — The  naval  forces  of  the  empire  were 

OyclopsBdia,"  for  1884.)  composed  in  1888  of  nine  iron-clads,  six  cruis- 

fi«fermBeaU — ^The  £mperor  is  Dom  Pedro  ers,  a  mixed  school  corvette,  a  paddle-wheel 
II,  boni  Dec.  2,  1826.  He  returned  from  steamer  for  artillery  practice,  four  pataehoi  or 
Europe  on  August  28  with  his  health  restored,  light  school  craft ;  five  torpedo-boats  of  the 
His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min-  first  class;  three  third-class  torpedo-boats:  16 
isters :  President  of  the  OouncU  of  Ministers  gun- boats,  7  of  which  have  paddle- wheels^  4 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  Senator  Joao  Alfredo  are  wooden  with  screw,  and  4  steel  with 
Oorrea  d^Oliveira;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  screw;  two  steam-transports,  and  eleven  steam- 
Deputy  Jos6  Femandes  da  Costa  Pereira,  Jr. ;  launches.  The  two  new  gun-boats  have  re- 
Minister  of  Justice,  Deputy  Dr.  Antonio  Fer-  ceived  their  armament,  and  there  were  on  the 
reira  Yianna ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stocks,  in  a  forward  state  of  construction,  two 
Senator  Antonio  da  Silva  Prado ;  Navy,  Sena-  other  gun-boats — all  of  them  steel.  The  Bra- 
tor  Luiz  Antonio  Viera  da  Silva ;  War,  Sena-  zilian  fleet  mounts  184  rifled  Whitworth  and 
torThomaz  Jos^Coelhode  Almeida;  Agricult-  Armstrong  gucs,  94  Nordenfeld  mitrailleuset^ 
nre.  Deputy  Rodrigo  Augusto  da  Silva.  The  11  rapid-flre  Nordenfeld  guns,  4  Hotchkiss  re- 
Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington  is  Dr.  Joao  volving  guns,  and  11  smooth-bore  pieces.  The 
Arthnro  de  Louza  Correia.  The  Consul-Gen-  collective  horse- power  is  19,829,  and  the  ton- 
eral  of  Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Salvador  nage,  40,262.  It  is  manned  by  4,272  sailors 
Mendon^a.    The  American  Minister  at  Kio  de  and  ofl&cers. 
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PtsUl  Serrlee*— The  report  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  dated  Dec.  81,  1887,  shows  that  there 
were  then  in  operation  1,963  post-offices,  of 
which  558  were  in  the  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  and  11  in  that  of  Goyaz.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  second  half  of  1886  and  the 
whole  of  1887,  were  8,064,281  milreis,  and  the 
expenses  8,824,788,  the  deficit  not  exceeding 
260,501,  which  is  trifling  considering  the  size 
of  the  country  and  the  moderate  rate  of  post- 
age. Three  provinces  had  a  surplus.  Money 
orders  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  1,712,204 
milreis.  The  number  of  letters  handled  in  the 
foreign  mails  was  4,012,879,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Portugal,  1,181,600;  France,  678,452; 
England,  634,580;  Germany,  554,820;  Italy, 
878,158;  United  States,  218,887;  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  140,278;  Spain,  97,117;  Belgium,  44,- 
628;  other  countries,  140,010.  The  number 
of  foreign  letters  exceeded  those  of  1886  by 
226,917.  The  home  muls  forwarded  12,042,- 
998  letters  and  27,271,189  newspapers. 

Tetegraphs. — In  July,  1888,  there  were  in 
operation  10,638  kilometres  of  Government 
telegraphs,  with  18,408  kilometres  of  wire, 
connecting  170  offices.  The  service  includes 
48  kilometres  of  cable,  the  bulk  of  which  is  in 
the  Bay  of  Rio. 

Ceoiaereet — The  development  in  Brazil's  for- 
eign commerce  during  the  quinquennial  period 
1882-^88  to  1886-'87  is  shown  in  the  ensu- 
ing tables,  reduced  to  cantoi^  or  thousands  of 
milreis : 


The  sugar  and  cotton  ezportations  from  Per- 
nambuco  have  been  as  follow : 


YRABS. 

Si««. 

CettoB. 

1886 

Ton*. 
106,797 
14(y,0A5 
177.818 

Saim. 
126.244 

1887 

248,700 
269,896 

1888 

The  export  of  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
in  1887  was  856,111,  compared  with  758,522 
in  1886. 

The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
these  figures : 


FISCi^L  TKAR. 

FVom  Um  United 
StetMtoBruU. 

Fnm  Bnifl  to 
th*  United  StalM. 

1885 

$7,208,085 
6.480,788 
8,0n,658 
7,068,892 

$45,268,660 
41,907,582 
62,958.176 
68,710,284 

1886 

1887 

1888 

TKAR8. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total  tndi. 

1882-'88 

190,264 
194,482 
178,481 
197,502 
209,407 

197,068 
216,014 
226,270 
194.962 
268,520 

887,297 
410,446 
404,701 
892,464 
472,927 

188H-'84 

1884-'85 

1886-*86 

1886-'87 

Total 

970,086 

1,097,799 

2,067,885 

On  examining  the  amounts  exported  of  each 
of  the  nine  principal  products  shipped,  it  will 
be  found  that  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  the 
figures  were  as  follow:  Ooffee,  826,186  tons 
in  1885-'86,  and  864,409  tons  in  1886-*87; 
sugar,  respectively,  112,899  and  226,010;  cot- 
ton, 15,054  and  23,280;  India-rubber,  8,150 
and  14,088;  tobacco,  25,904  and  22,988;  hides, 
16,768  and  12,975;  cocoa,  4,188  and  8,566; 
Brazil-nuts,  5,564  and  5,692 ;  and  rum,  570,372 
litres  against  562,661.  During  the  five  years 
named,  the  export  of  diamonds  reached  alto- 
gether the  value  of  2,488,000  milreis,  and  that 
of  gold  bullion  and  dust  6,578,000  milreis. 
Coffee  shipments  from  the  ports  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  were  as  follow,  during  the 
twelve  months  from  July  1  to  June  30 : 


DESTINATION. 


To  Earope 

To  the  United  States 
To  other  oountrlei}. . . 

Total   


1887-*88. 


1.812,784 

1,764,581 
117,778 


8,195,188 


1886-'87. 


8,110,472 

2.648.006 

185,229 


6,898,707 


The  maritime  movement  at  Rio  in  1887  was 
as  follows:  Sea- going  vessels  entered,  1,102; 
sailed,  824;  coastwise  craft;s  entered,  1,208; 
sailed,  1,511.  The  nationality  of  vessels  entered 
at  Santos  in  1887  was:  Brazilian,  268 ;  British, 
129;  German,  102;  French,  68;  other  fiags, 
274;  total,  826.. 

BatlnNUlk — During  the  summer  of  1888  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  submitted  his  report 
to  Parliament.  The  past  thirty  years  have  en- 
dowed the  country  with  8,402  kilometres  of 
railway,  the  system  being  as  follows :  Govern- 
ment lines,  2,018  kilometres;  lines  on  whose 
capital  the  Government  has  guaranteed  inter- 
est, 2,585 ;  provincial  lines,  95 ;  lines  on  which 
provinces  have  either  guaranteed  the  interest 
or  paid  subsidies,  1,552 ;  lines  on  which  neither 
interest  has  been  guaranteed  nor  subsidies 
granted,  2,157;  total,  8,402.  There  will  con- 
sequently be  in  operation  in  two  years  some- 
thing like  18,000  kilometres  of  railway.  The 
lines  guaranteed  by  the  state  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  148,822,128  milreis,  or  £16,125,852. 

Slirer  NaTlgi^oii. — Navigation  on  the  central 
artery  of  communication,  the  Sao  Francisco, 
is  unencumbered  for  a  distance  of  1,500  kilo- 
metres, and,  after  the  railways  starting  from 
Pernarabuco  and  Bahia  shall  connect  with  it, 
the  products  of  the  interior  of  Minas-Geraes 
will  have  an  outlet  toward  the  sea.  The  rivers 
Ti^t6  and  Piracicaba  in  the  province  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  already  made  navigable,  completing 
communication  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
province,  and  soon  the  Mogiana  Company  will 
render  navigable  the  rivers  Mogy-Guassti,  Par- 
do,  and  Rio  Grande,  assisted  by  the  Western 
Minas  Railroad  Company. 

Harbor  ImproTeaents. — Notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  improving  the  harbors  of  Maran- 
hao  and  Cear4,  and  proposals  have  been  made 
to  the  Government  to  put  in  better  condition 
that  of  Pernambuco.  A  wharf  of  considerable 
length  is  to  be  built  at  Santos ;  the  entry  to 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  continuidly  obstructed 
by  quicksands,  is  also  to  be  deepened. 
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Btmma  Uutk—The  speonlators  for  a  landed  at  Rio  in  1887  was  81,810,  17,115  ot 

rise  in  wheat  at  New  York  and  Ohicago  ran  ap  them  being  Italians,  10,205  Portngnese,  717 

that  cereal  to  sacb  a  point  in  1888  and  thereby  Oermans,  and  274  Anstriang.    There  also  ar- 

enhanced  the  price  of  floar  so  much  that  Hun-  rived  at  Rio  4,184  in  transit  for  Santos  and 

garian  flour  has  sold  more  advantageously  than  405  for  Sao  Francisco,  constituting  a  total  of 

ever  at  Rio,  ^ving  rise  to  regular  steamship  86,849  immigrants  as  compared  with  25,741  in 

lines  from  Trieste  and  Fiume  direct  to  Rio.  1886  and  80,186  in  1885.     Adding  to  theland- 

The  magnitude  of  thb  flour  interest  in  Brazil  ings  at  Rio  the  direct  arrivals  of  immigrants  at 

will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  ontports,  20,151,  the  aggregate  gain  of  popu- 

axhounts   shipped   thither   from  the    United  lation  in  1887  was  66,000.     The  Provincial 

States  in  the  past  sixteen  years,  aggregating  Assembly  of  Sao  Paulo  has  passed  a  law  au- 

9,462,648  barrels,  there  being  a  21-per-cent.  thorizing  extension  of  aid  to  immigrants  from 

increase  during  the  past  eight  years,  as  com-  abroad,  to  the  number  of  100,000  per  annum, 

pared  with  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  for  five  consecutive  years,  while  the  province 

eight  years.  of  Minas-Geraes  has  contracted  for  80,000,  to 

teaadpattM* — Prior  to  the  resignation  of  the  be  procured  during  a  twelvemonth. 
Cotegipe  Cabinet,  in  March,  abolitionists  were  Iidastries.  —  Great  enterprise  and  activity 
still  exposed  to  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  were  displayed  in  many  localities  to  foster  and 
men  in  power ;  but  Jos6  de  Patrooinio  and  create  a  variety  of  industries.  A  firm  in  Sao 
Senators  Joaquin  Nabuco,  Dantas,  Prado,  and  Paulo  has  begun  to  turn  out  an  article  of  wax 
Joao  Alfredo  have  persevered  undaunted  in  matches,  competing  with  the  imported  Swed- 
their  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  immediate  ish.  Sulphuric  acid  is  being  manufactured 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  bill  passed  both  from  Sicilian  brimstone,  both  in  the  province 
houses  on  May  18,  the  recommendation  of  the  of  Sao  Paulo  and  at  Rio.  Rio  and  Porto  Ale- 
new  Cabinet  and  the  law  was  signed  the  same  gre  have  each  a  glass  •  factory,  and  at  Rio 
day  by  the  Princess-Regent,  and  promulgated.  Grande  do  Sul  artificial  guano  is  made.  There 
Full  returns  had  at  last  been  obtained  of  the  is  also  a  glue-factory.  Tanneries  are  numer- 
slave  registration  of  March  80,  1887.  The  to-  ous,  using  the  valuable  domestic  materials  that 
tal  number  was  728,419,  of  the  declared  valne  abound.  At  Rio  there  are  refineries  of  cotton- 
of  485,225,212  milreis.  It  was  estimated,  how-  seed  oil  and  castor-oil.  The  Government  has 
ever,  that  emancipations  and  deaths  had  re-  three  powder-mills,  but  gunpowder  for  hunting 
duced  this  number  to  600,000.  The  entire  and  mining  is  still  imported.  At  Macacos, 
bill,  as  framed  by  Senator  Prado,  consisted  of  near  Rio,  dynamite  is  manufactured.  Soap  of 
five  brief  articles,  as  follows :  I.  Declaring  all  grades  is  made  at  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alc^re, 
free,  from  date  of  the  law,  all  slaves  in  the  Pelotas,  and  Rio.  Composition  and  stearine 
empire ;  II.  Relieving  from  further  service  the  candles,  vying  with  the  best  European  and 
free-born  children  of  slave  mothers ;  III.  Lo-  American  mfJres,  are  turned  out  at  Rio  and 
calizing  the  new  freedmen  within  their  county  Pelotas.  Brazilian  vegetable  wax — etmiauba — 
for  two  years;  IV.  Empowering  the  Execu-  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  seems  to 
tive  to  issue  the  necessary  regulations ;  V.  Re-  have  a  promising  future, 
voking  all  contrary  provisions.  Most  of  the  cotton  -  weaving  factories  in 

Judging  from  experience  in  other  countries  Brazil  do  their  own  dyeing.    At  Sao  Paulo 

where  slavery  has  been  suddenly  abolished,  calico-printing  is  carried  on  successfully.    At 

there  was  some  apprehension  that  it  would  be  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there  is  a  large  woolen 

difficult  to  secure  the  cofifee-crop,  then  in  its  factory  connected  with  a  dyeing  establish ment» 

prime,  and  get  it  properly  prepared  for  mar-  Steam  sugar-refineries  are  in  operation  at  Rio, 

ket    The  freedmen  have  worked  steadily,  and  Bahia,  Taubat^  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    Sev- 

there  has  been  no  disorder.     The  crop  has  era!  rectifying  distilleries  exist  at  Rio.    Arti- 

come  in  a  little  more  slowly,  and  is,  perhaps,  ficial  wines,  liquors,  and  cognacs,  are  chiefly 

a  little  less  carefully  prepared.    The  planters  made  at  Rio.    There  are  many  breweries,  and 

have  been  sullen,  but  resigned.     The  rise  in  some  Brazilian  beers  have  been  awarded  a 

coffee  in  the  past  few  years  has  benefited  the  premium  in  Europe,  having   stood  the  trip 

planters.     Sugar  has  also  advanced  consider-  across  the  Atlantic  admirabl)'. 

ably,  and  the  central  sngar-house  system  had  At  Itti,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,   a 

prepared  this  branch  of  industry  for  the  in-  paper-mill  is  to  be  equipped  and  one  at  Maran- 

evitable  event  for  years  past.    The  *'  Oentro  hao.    Creditable  paper-hangings  are  printed  at 

da  Indnstria  e  do  Commercio  do  Assucar,"  an  Rio  on  imported  rolls. 

association  of  sugar-planters  and  exporters,  is  There  were  in  operation,  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  86 
actively  at  work  to  introduce  the  difl^sion  central  sugar-houses,  the  Government  guaran- 
process  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  canes,  teeing  the  interest  on  86  of  them.  Nearly  all 
instead  of  the  almost  antiquated  centrifugal  of  the  machinery  was  imported  from  France, 
system,  together  with  the  latest  and  most  ap-  Since  Jan.  1,  1888,  all  machinery  and  tools  in- 
proved  American  and  European  methods  and  tended  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  have  been 
machinery,  and  a  more  rational   system  of  admitted  duty  free. 

cane  cultivation.  Vltlc«ttiit« — In  1887  the  province  of  Sao 

—  The  number  of  immigrants  Paulo  produced  5,000  hectolitres  of  wine,  sell- 
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iog  the  red  wines  at  100  to  125  francs  the  hec- 
tolitre, and  the  white  wines  at  150  to  200. 
The  Governraeut  has  ordered  for  gratuitous 
distribution  in  Brazil  8,000  stalks  of  viues 
from  France,  and  as  many  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores.  The  na- 
tive vine,  indigenous  to  the  province  of  Matto- 
Grosso,  Vitis  sycMes^  will  also  be  widely 
distributed.  At  Para  a  wine  is  made  from 
fresh  cocoa  beans  and  pulp  declared  by  trav- 
elers to  be  delicious  and  refreshing. 

EqilorlBg  EipeditlOBSt — The  second  Xingti  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Dr.  yon  den 
Steinen,  which  in  1887  explored  the  interior 
of  Matto-Grosso,  returned  to  Oujaba  early  in 
1888,  the  result  being  the  discovery  of  a  great 
Oarib  nation  in  the  center  of  South  America, 
the  Bacairi  and  Nahugua,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  Oamayura  and  Anite  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  speak  the  ancient  Tupi  language,  and 
whose  weapons  are  slmgs.  The  tributary  of 
the  Xingti,  the  Oulnene,  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

Toward  the  close  of  1887,  Ool.  Labre,  after 
ascending  the  Madeira  river  as  far  as  Bolivia, 
descended  the  Rio  Madre  de  Dios  at  a  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Acre  or  Aquiry, 
thus  proving  that  communication  between  the 
Amazon  and  Bolivia  is  comparatively  easy 
without  undergoing  all  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  Beni  rapids.  This  discovery  seems  to  open 
up  a  great  future  for  that  region. 

BRICKWORK.  The  construction  of  build- 
ings in  brick  is  a  very  ancient  art.  The  fire- 
resisting  qualities  and  remarkable  durability 
of  the  material  have  contributed  to  make  it 
the  most  popular  of  all  building  materials.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  art  of  making  bricks,  which  has,  in  a  measure, 
revolutionized  the  construction  of  brick  build- 
ings. The  shape  was,  until  reoentlv,  to  a  great 
extent  limited  to  the  simple  parallelepiped ;  but 
bricks  are  now  produced  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  in  different  colors,  llius  there  are 
bricks  formed  so  that  when  laid  side  by  side 
they  produce  a  continuous  molding,  either  hori- 
zontally, as  in  the  case  of  a  string-course  or 
plinth,  or  vertically,  as  in  jambs  of  door  and 
window  openings.    Bricks  are  also  made  in 


tion  of  ornament  is  often  made  of  terra  cotta. 
The  architect  has  thus  at  his  command  means  of 
producing  effects  that  were  not  previously  with- 
in his  reach.  Although  the  arciiitectural  effect 
is  satisfEK^tory,  the  construction  of  brickwork, 
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in  regard  to  strength,  is  open  to  improvement 
The  common  custom  is  to  employ  face-bricks 
of  a  superior  quality  to  those  on  the  interior 
of  the  wall,  and  this  is  an  obstacle  to  good 
construction,  as  such  bricks  are  almost  invari- 
ably larger  than  the  commoner  varieties,  and 
hence  can  not  be  properly  bonded  in  or  tied 
together.  Even  a  graver  error,  which,  in  the 
United  States,  is  almost  universal,  is  that  of 
using  what  is  known  as  "running  bond." 
Formerly  the  practice  was  to  build  brick- 
work in  one  of  tlie  systems  known  respective- 
ly as  English  and  Flemish  bond,  and  the  an- 
cient brick  buildings  in  Europe  are  all  of  this 
construction.     In  recent  years  the  running 
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wedge-shapes  for  arches,  and  of  other  forms 
for  the  construction  of  pavements,  curbs,  sills, 
cornices,  copings,  etc.  The  form  of  brick  in 
which  the  t^urface  is  ornamented  is  coming 
more  into  use  every  day,  although  this  descrip- 


bond  has,  in  our  country,  almost  entirely 
taken  their  place.  In  English  bond,  the  bricks 
are  laid  with  their  long  and  short  sides  (tech- 
nically termed  stretchers  and  healdcrs)  paral- 
lel to  the  length  of  the  wall  in  alternate 
courses,  while  in  Flemish  bond  they  are  laid 
alternately  headers  and  stretchers  in  each 
course.  Both  systems  have  the  advantage  of 
forming  "bond,"  or,  by  the  arrangement,  lap- 
ping the  bricks  to  produce  a  solid  mass.  The 
construction  of  running  bond  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  wall  is  exterior  or  interior. 
If  the  latter,  the  bricks  will  all  be  laid  stretch- 
ers— that  is,  with  the  long  side  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  wall,  except  in  every  fifth  or  sev- 
enth course,  when  they  will  be  lai'd  headers. 
"When  the  wall  is  exterior,  all  the  bricks 
on  the  face  are  laid  stretchers,  bonding  be- 
ing obtained  by  laying  the  back  bricks  in 
every  fifth  or  seventh  course  diagonally,  and 
cutting  off  the  comers  of  the  face- bricks  at 
these  points,  in  order  to  permit  their  intro- 
duction. The  objection  to  this  form  of  con- 
struction is  that,  as  headers  are  introduced 
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in  only  oae  coarse  oat  or  five,  tbe  reiDAinder       The  foondatioui  of  a  boilding  are  obviously 

of  cbe  wstl  is  nncoDDeoted,  except  b^  the  mor-  important.    In  localities  where  stone  abounds, 

tar,  and  thas  the  principle  apon  which  correct  they  are  oftea  constructed  in  what  is  known 

bonding  is  based,  that  do  two  mortar-joints  as  roogh  or  random  nibble,  which  connsts  of 

should  come  under  one  another,  is  violated.  rough  pieces  of  atone  laid,  without  dresoing, 

The  strength  of  a  wall  depends,  to  a  great  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  best  bond 

•itent,  upon  the  qaality  of  the  mortar  em-  possible  onder  the  ctraum  stances.    Examples 


ployed.    To  m^e  good  mortar,  dean,  sharp  of  this  system  of  the  constmction  of  founda- 

sand  IS  required,  end  a  lime  baring  no  in-  tion  are  found  in  nearly  all  bnildings  of  New 

considerable  liydranlic  qoalities.     These  are  York  city,  formed  of  the  gneisa  rock  of  which 

mixed  in  tbe  proportion  of  about  one  of  lime  Manhattan  Island  is  mainly  composed.     Brick 

to  four  of  sand,  with  no  more  water  than  is  ig  ^  good  material  for  fouodatioDs,  and,  if  it  is 

>  moisten  the  whole  of  the  parte  well  burned,  the  moUture  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
Where  brick  is  employed  for  fonndations.  It  Is 

^1^^  nsual  to  form  footings.  These  consist  of  widely 
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and  allow  of  the  miiture's  being  thoroughly 
worked.  The  custom  in  many  parts  of  the 
eonntry  is  very  common  of  using  lime  that  Is 
but  little  better  than  pure  chalk.  Snch  lime  is  spread  courses,  diminished  bj  oGMs  eqaal  to 
not  at  all  soitable,  and  not  afew  of  the  bnild-  half  the  thickness  of  a  brick  till  the  width  of 
ing  aooidents  that  have  oocorred  from  weak  tiie  wall  is  reached.  In  good  construction, 
every  brick  in  the  fbotiogs  is  laid  a  header 
where  possible,  while  all  stretchers  neces- 
sitated by  tbe  width  of  the  course  are  placed 
to  the  interior  of  the  wall  Tbe  brick  or  stone 
footings  may  either  be  built  upon  the  soil  or 
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brickwork  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  npon  a  bed  of  concrete,  depending  upon  the 
bad  quality  of  the  mortar  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Where  bard  rock  or  fn-avel 
employment  of  chalk  lime.  is  found  on  the  site  of  a  building,  footings  may 
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be  laid  directi;  Dpon  it,  bat  othercrifte  the  nae    SilTerlocli'B  bond  the  bricks  are  hU  laid  on 
of  ooncrete  ie  advisable.     Concrete  lor  tbia    edge,  atretober  and  header  altematel;  in  each 
porpoae  is  oompoBed  of  lima  or  cement  miied    conrse,  prodacing  an  appearance  somewhat 
with  sand  and  ballast.  In  heavj  work,  Portland    aimilar  to  that  of  Flemish  bond  in  aolid  brick- 
or  Bosendale  cement  is  generally  preferred.         work.    Dearne'a  plan  is  to  lay  the  bricks  all 
Bricks  being  absorbent,  the  moistare  from    headers    and    Bat    in    one    coarse,    and    all 
the  ground  vpill  frequently  rise  by  capillary    atretchara  on  edge  in  the  other.    The  only  ad- 
attracljon.    To  prevent  this,  damp  ooonea  are    vantage  of  hollow  bond  is  the  saving  in  ma- 
teriaL    BeeideB  these  bonds  or  systems  of  lay- 
ing the  bricks,  there  are  others  io  common 
naa.     Diagonal  bond  is  sometimes  employed 


in  execating  thick  walls  for  heavy  boildinn. 
"^  w»n>-  On  the  exterior  it  is  similar  to  English  bona; 

bnt  on  the  interior  the  bricks  are  laid  di- 
employed.    These  oonsbt  of  a  layer  of  some    agonally,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  bet- 
material  impervioDS  to  moistare,  which  is  lud    t^  bond.    For  the  porpose  of  tying  together 
immediately  above  the  groand-line.     Atpbalt,    the  component  parts  of   brick  walls  of  all 
sheet-lead,  Blat«,  and    Portland    cement  are    kinds,  hoop-iron  bond  is  sometimes  employed, 
among  the  materials  employed  for  the  pur-    In  England  its  use  is  common,  bnt  in  the 
pose.     To    prevent   the    penetration  of  wa-    Dnited  Statea  it  is  not  employed  to  any  great 
ter  into  the  interior  of  a  bnilding,  it  is  fre-    extent.     The  hoop-iron  ia  laid  in  between  the 
qnently  advisable  to  construct  an  area-  wall    mortar- joints,  in  every  fifth  or  seventh  course, 
aronnd  the  entire  site,  at  a  distance  from  the    and  is  lapped  at  all  comers  and  Jointa.   To  pre- 
m»n   walls  of  the  building  of  abont  three    vent  oxidization  the  iron  is  often  covered  wiUi 
inches.      Bach  walls  are  bnilt  wholly  below 
the  ground,  and  are  finished   on  top   with  a 
course  of  molded  bricks.     With  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  main  walls  of  isolated   buildings  are 
sometimes  constructed  with  a  cavity  in  the  in- 
terior, which  not  only  etfectually  prevents  the 
dampness  from  penetrating  into  tbe  bnilding, 
but  also  assists  in  roudering   it  wanner  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer.     Such  walla, 
known  by  the  general  term  of  "  hollow  walls," 
are  constructed  of  two  canngs  about  two  inches 
apart,  such  casings  being  connected  by  the  in- 
sertion  of  iron  or  brick  ties  every  two  or  three 
feet.    The  ties  are  always  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  moisture 
across  them.     At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  in 
tliese   walls   is   a   gutter   connected   with   the 

drain,  and  any  water  that  finds  its  way  through  lomuTnui.  ojiusm  jbch. 

the  outer  casing  is  conducted  away. 

Hollow  bond,  as  distinguished  from  hollow  tar,  or  is  galvanized.  Sometimes  it  has  jagged 
walls,  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  edftes  to  give  it  a  better  hold  on  the  mortar, 
the  erection  of  small  buildings,  fence-walls,  The  construction  of  arches  in  brick  may  be 
and  in  other  positions  where  bnt  little  strength  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  1.  Those 
is  required.  There  are  two  methods  of  con-  known  as  ganged,  in  which  each  brick  is  cut 
structing  such  walls,  known  respectively  as  or  ganged  to  a  wedge  shape  in  order  to  pro- 
Bilverlock's  and  Deame's,  and  both  of  these  duce  a  parallel  mortar-joint,  and  in  which  the 
systems  are  limited  in  their  application  to  enda  are  curved  to  conform  to  the  curve  of 
walls  of  the  thickness  of  a  dngle  brick.     In    the  arch ;  2.  Those  known  aa  rough  arches,  in 
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which  the  hricks  are  laid  without  cutting.  In  jeara^  observation  of  the  system  in  Oejlon  and 
the  latter  case,  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  first-hand  studies  of  the  sacred  hooka.  The 
the  carves,  that  is,  of  the  intrados  and  the  ex-  author  draws  a  general  distinction  between  the 
trados  of  the  arch,  is  reached  by  the  forma-  traditional  •  school  of  interpretation,  as  it  is 
tion  of  wedge-shaped  mortar-joints.  Ganged  known  to  Singalese  scholars,  and  that  to  which 
arches  are  formed  of  specially  made  bricks,  in  Europeans  incline.  "  The  Singalese  tradition, 
which  a  proportion  of  sand  has  been  used  to  if  it  differs,  differs  always  in  the  direction  of  a 
render  them  friable,  and  the  cutting  is  effected  meaning  more  puerile,  more  wooden,  less 
by  means  of  a  coarse-toothed  saw,  the  exact  Christian,"  although  the  higher  meaning  may 
shape  being  obtained  by  rubbing  the  sides  on  in  some  cases  be  acknowled^  by  the  Buddhist 
a  stone,  to  the  form  of  a  template.    This  is    interpreter. 

Numerical  estimates  of  Buddhist  adherents 
are  of  no  value,  because  Buddhism,  unlike  other 
reliffions,  does  not  claim  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ground.  It  is  a  parasitic  religion,  ready 
to  thrive  where  it  can,  without  displacing  or 
excluding  another  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact.  While  a  Christian  or  a  Mohammedan  or 
iKT*»i»u  ABOB.  ^  Hindoo  can  be  that  only,  a  Buddhist  can  also 

M.      ji        t.Avv-1.1  ^v*ii.^l>®ft  Confucianist  or  a  Taoist  or  both,  and  to 

often  done  by  the  bnoklayer  on  tiie  job,  but    ,        j  „t^t  ,  Hindoo  or  pUnet-wonbiper, 

more  frequently  "»    the  bncfaniier'e  yujd,  in*Oeylon,  the  stataee  of  Hindoo  deities  are 

fr«"  detail  drawings  furnished  him  by  the  fo„„d  In  the  precincts  of  the  Bnddhist  tihara*; 

architect.    The  names  by  which  an^es  are  on  the  Buddhist  feetival8,Bnddhiste  visit  Hindoi 

taown,  unhlce  most  of  the  technicalities  of  and  Buddhist  templeTilike ;  when  Buddhists 

the  building-trade,  f^  substantially  identical  ,„  sick  the  Hindo^i  or  the  de^il-priest  meets  the 

throughout  the  country.     They  are  taken  in  Buddhist  monk  at  the  door  w^ithout  oflfense. 

nearly  every  caw  from  the  curves  to  which  „  -^^,4  ^  „^  practicallv  the  reftage  of  a  Oey- 

the^  are   formed.     Thus  we  have  semi  or  ,^,„  Buddhist  is  not  anything  trnirBuddhistic, 

semicircular,  segmental,    elliptical,    and    oy-  but  the  system  of  astrology,  chari,  deviWanc^ 

cloidal  arches.    Among  pointed  arches  there  j^    ^^  Jt^er  low  superstitions."    It  is  these, 

is  the  eqmlateral,  which  comprises  two  art»  J^l  ^^^^  t^e  doctrines  of  the  Tripitaka  or  any 

struck  fh)m  the  abutments.  The  inverted  arch  ^1^  ^f  gelf-sacrifice,  that  the  BuSdhist  has  to 

u  always  segmental,  and  is  struck  upside  down,  abandon  when  he  becomes  a  Christian, 
for  the  purpose  of  distnbnting  the  weight  of       Buddhism  is  a  system  of  precepts  or  a  method 

the  supennonmbent  budding  over  the  space  m-  „,  ^^     f^^  /^,  ^y^^  j^  Si«,overed  and 

^II!f '""^  ^ '^**V7'' P'^"-  ^*i"*''\f"T  lost  ag£n  and  agaiA  in  successive  ages.  The 
useftal  over  horizontal  window  and  door  heads,  proce^are  heldto  be  nncbangeabli,  but  be- 
and  are  usually  formed  with  the  camber  or  ^^.e  lost  sight  of  tiU  a  new  BiSdha  appears, 
curve  on  the  intrados.  j,^      ^^^  ^    knowledge  of  them  for  the 

The  manner  in  which  the  exterior  joints  of  benefit  of  his  age.  All  thTBuddhas  of  the  suc- 
bnckwork  are  finished  vanes  considerably  in  oeasive  a«es— Se  term  "  aces  »  beinir  taken  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different    Hifini^^nSl"  d^and^^y  eSlu^  S  JL" 

things;  they  are  bom  in  the  same  family,  leave 
home  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  throw  their 
bowls  into  the  same  stream,  and  so  on."  The 
Buddha  of  the  present  age  is  Gautama. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  the  truth 
came  by  revelation  from  any  person  superior 
WLAT  ABOH.  to  thc  Buddhs,  or  that  the  Buddha  is  in  any 

sense  God.  But,  if  it  be  asked  whether  Bud- 
kinds  of  work.  In  interior  walls  the  joint  is  dhists  believe  the  Buddha  to  be  a  mere  man, 
**  struck,"  that  is,  finished  by  drawing  the  or  to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Question  can 
trowel  along  it  to  render  it  smooth.  Where  not  be  answered  in  one  word.  Buadhism  does 
the  same  wall  is  plastered,  the  mortar  is  left  not  possess  the  idea  of  distinct  grades  of  being, 
rough  so  as  to  form  a  key  for  the  plaster.  In  permanently  separated  from  one  another.  To 
exterior  walls  the  mortar-joints,  as  a  rule,  are  Buddhism  idl  life  is  one.  He  who  was  a  god 
finished  level  witli  the  bricks,  and  the  whole  may  now  be  a  brute,  and  afterward  may  be  a 
surface  is  painted  with  two  or  three  coats  of  man.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  indelible 
oil-paint.  The  mortar- joints  are  thus  hidden,  character,  but  of  stage.  But  of  all  beings,  a 
A  small  brush  guided  by  a  straight  edge  and  Buddha  has  reached  the  highest  stage.  He  is, 
dipped  in  white  paint  is  used  to  paint  in  the  therefore,  the  supreme  being,  but  the  phrases 
mortar- joints  at  the  proper  distance  apart.  in  which  this  dogma  is  expressed  do  not  imply 

BIIDDII18&  An  analysis  of  Southern  Bud-  anything  like  what  we  mean  by  God.  The 
dhism,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Bishop  Buddha  attained  a  position  higher — ^not  in  do- 
of  Colombo,  embodies  the  results  of  twelve    minion,  but  in  enlightenment — ^than  those  of 
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the  highest  deities  known  to  Baddhism,  Indra  The  resultant  biography  of  Gantama  shows 

and  Maha  Brahm4 ;  in  fact,  he  is  represented  as  nothing  supernatural  and  nothing  that  in  those 

having  passed  through  the  stages  of  being  both,  days  was  strange.     Many  high-born  persons 

on  his  way  to  his  final  birth,  as  a  Buddha.  went  through  renunciations  sirailar  to  his,  and 

The  sources  of  information  respecting  Gau-  bore  among  their  adiierents  the  title  of  Bud- 

tama  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tripitaka,  or  dhas.     A*  like  course  was  prescribed  in  the 

threefold  collection  of  sacred  books,   which  laws  of  Menu  as  a  regular  part  of  a  Brah- 

form  the  canon  of  Southern  Buddhism,  and  man^s  life.  Gautama  is  not  recorded  as  having 

may  be  spoken  of  as  the  books  of  250  b.  o.  ;  performed  any  act  of  conspicuous  or  eztraordi- 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  biographies  of  nary  goodness  or  self-sacrifice  in  his  historical 

Buddha,  that  of  Asvaghosha,  which  is  attrib-  life ;  but  he  attributed  to  himself  these  and  all 

uted  to  the  tirst  century,  a.  d,  that  which  sorts  of  noble  actions  in  former  births.    Most 

bears  the  na)ne  of  Buddhagosha,  which  may  probably  his  career  was  as  nearly  as  possible 

belong  to  the  fifth  century,  a.  d.,  and  the  Lalita  that  of  an  ordinary,  devoted  teacher,  and  he 

Yist^ra,  or  *^  beautiful,  detailed  narrative,"  of  was  distinguished,  not  by  strange  acts,  but  by  a 

uncertain  date,  but  between  the  first  and  sixth  strange  degree  of  sympathy,  insight,  and  con- 

centuries.    The  last  works  are  the  chief  source  structive  ability. 

of  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia,''  while  the  books  The  historical  treatment  of  the  life  of  Gau- 
of  250  B.  0.  are  the  source  of  the  lives  given  by  tama  shows  nearly  all  the  parts  of  his  biogra- 
Rhys  Davids  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  Dr.  phy  that  are  relied  on  as  parallel  to  Christian 
Oldenberg  in  his  ^*  Buddha.'^  history  to  belong  to  the  unnistorical  Lalita  Vis- 
Evidence  exists  as  to  the  prevalence  as  far  t&ra  and  the  other  later  books.  Whether  these 
back  as  about  250  b.  o.,  of  Buddha's  teaching  northern  biographies  borrowed  from  Ohristian- 
and  of  some  of  the  sermons  and  traditions,  ity,  is  an  interesting  question  that  depends  on 
carved  on  the  rocks  or  on  pillars,  in  different  the  date  of  Asvagbosha — which  some  put  as 
parts  of  India,  in  the  form  of  edicts  of  Asoka  early  as  70  b.  o.,  some  as  late  as  70  a.  d.  ;  on 
under  the  name  of  Dev4nampiyo  Piyadasi.  the  veracity  of  the  early  Christian  traditions  as 
Their  date  is  established  by  the  mention  of  to  the  travels  of  the  apostles ;  and  on  the  de- 
contemporary  Greek  kings,  and  they  are  ac-  gree  of  intercourse  between  Kaniska's  Indian 
credited  in  the  Singalese  chronicle,  the  Mahar-  court  and  the  western  countries.  But  even  were 
ranso.  In  comparison  with  whatever  historical  all  admitted,  the  resemblances  to  Christianity 
matter  is  incorporated  in  the  Tripitaka,  tlie  are  small  and  few.  In  the  historical  narration 
sources  of  information  of  the  other  class  are  there  are,  to  the  author's  view,  only  two  points 
untrustworthy.  Whatever  is  included  in  them  that  bear  resemblance  to  anything  in  the  life  of 
and  not  in  the  Tripitaka  that  must  naturally  Christ.  One  is  the  visit  of  the  old  sage,  who, 
have  been  inserted  there  if  it  had  been  believed,  after  the  birth  of  Gautama,  predicted  that  he 
can  be  regarded  as  of  later  fabrication.  Of  would  be  a  Buddha,  and  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
this  character  are  most  of  the  points  of  the  him ;  but  this  story  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
biographies  that  bear  any  reference  to  Chris-  important  features  of  the  similar  incident  in 
tianity.  Singalese  chronicles  go  much  further  the  life  of  Christ;  and,  moreover,  it  only  oorre- 
back  than  250  b.  o.,  and  with  the  same  circum-  spends  with  the  common  Indian  custom  of 
stantiality.  They  give  lists  of  kings  who  pre-  getting  a  safe  to  visit  the  infant  and  pre- 
ceded Asoka,  and  lists  of  monks  who  were  nounce  his  horoscope.  The  other  is  the  so- 
leaders  of  Buddhist  congregations  from  Gau-  called  temptation  of  Buddha  by  Mara ;  but  in 
tama's  time  till  then.  It  would  be  unreason-  this  case  the  attempt  is  very  different  from  that 
able  to  refuse  all  credit  to  the  earlier  part  of  which  was  made  upon  Christ  by  Satan,  and  is 
Uiese  chronicles.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  dis-  an  inevitable  incident  of  the  story, 
trust  tliem  so  far  as  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  Other  apparent  instances  are  fictitious.  By 
books,  substantially  as  we  have  them,  existed  a  multitude  of  little  parodies,  nearly  all  of 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  them  misleading,  a  total  impression  is  conveyed 
In  the  Pitaka  substantial  facts  are  chron-  which  is  very  far  removed  from  the  truth, 
ided  correctly,  but  adorned,  not  overlaid,  with  Likenesses  to  Christianity,  and  most  touching 
fictitious  and  often  absurd  circumstances.  The  ones,  there  are ;  but  they  are  generally  in  the 
falsehood  in  the  stories  does  not  seriously  expression  of  man's  weakness  and  need,  not  in 
interfere  with  the  truth ;  it  falls  off  directly  the  method  of  meeting  it. 
the  story  is  handled.  The  incredible  elements  The  Nirv4na  of  the  books  and  of  present 
of  the  Pitaka  life  of  Gautama  are  mostly  Ceyloneseconvictionisthestatein  which  there 
of  this  nature.  They  belong  to  what  is  little  is  not  left  any  capacity  for  re-birth.  This  state, 
else  than  a  conventional  mode  of  narration;  which  sees  final  death  within  reach,  might  be 
they  are  little  more  than  the  epithets  that  we  called  the  potentiality  of  final  Nirv4na ;  and  it 
used  to  select,  without  thought  of  truth  or  is  inaccurately  imagined  to  be  happiness  to 
falsehood,  from  our  Oradtu,  to  adorn  the  plain  have  attained  that  potential  stage,  and  to  know 
substantives  of  our  originals.  The  separation  that  one  has  no  more  births  before  him. 
of  the  history  from  them  requires  no  exercise  The  attainment  of  Nirvina,  thus  inaccurately 
of  the  critical  faculty,  and  gives  no  room  for  thought  of,  is  possible  in  life ;  its  final  acMeve- 
arbitrary  decisions.  ment,  in  the  last  death,  is  Paranirv^oa. 
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In   practice,  the  Ceylon  Buddhist  among  the  cnstomB  eaaivalent,  and  after  the  revolu- 

the  masees  is  both  better  and  worse  than  his  tion  of  September,  1885,  no  part  of  it  was  paid 

creed.     Better  because,  instead  of  a  distant  till  1888.     Bulgaria  has  undertaken  to  paj 

Nirvana,  or  a  series  of  births,  he  has  before  the  debt  of  Eastern  Ronmelia  to  the  Porte, 

him  the  next  birth  only,  which  he  thinks  will  which  at  the  beginning  of  1880  amounted  to 

be  in  heaven  if  he  is  good,  in  bell  if  he  is  bad ;  748,682    Turkish  pounds,  according   to    the 

because  he  calls  on  God  in  times  of  distress,  modified  estimate  of  the  Provincial  Assembly, 

and  has  a  sort  of  faith  in  the  one  creator,  and  to  1,082,542  Turkish  pounds,  if  the  origi- 

whom  his  priests  would  teach  him  to  deny,  nal  sum  is  maintained. 

Worse   because    his   real    refuge   is   neither  The  council  of  ministers  was  composed  in 

Buddha  nor  his  books,  nor  his  order,  but  dev-  1888  as  follows :  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 

lis  and  devil-priests  and  charms  and  astrology  of  the  Interior,  Stambuloff;  Minister  of  For- 

and  every  form  of  groveling  superstition.  eign  Affairs  and  of  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Stran- 

WL6AEIA,  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe  sky ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Natchevich ;  Mini$(ter 

that  was  set  apart  from  the  Turkish  Empire  of  War,  Colonel  Mntkuroff;  Minister  of  Jus- 

and  given  an  independent  government  by  the  tice,  Stoiloff;   Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  Jmy  18,  1878.    East-  Zivkoff.    This  ministry  was  constituted  from 

em  Koumelia  was  at  the  same  time  consti-  elements  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 

tnted  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey,  re-  parties  on  Aug.  81, 1887,  after  Prince  Ferdi- 

maining  nnder  the  direct  political  and  military  nand*s  assumption  of  authority.    It  cont^ned 

authority  of  the  Sultan.    The  governor-general  the  three  regents,  Stambuloff,  Mntkuroff,  and 

was  to  be  nominated  for  the  term  of  ^ye  years  Zivkoff,  who  had  exercised  the  powers  of  gov- 

by  the  Sultan,  who  must  select  a  Christian,  ernroent  during  the  latter  period  of  the  inter- 

and  submit  his  choice  to  the  approval  of  all  regnum,  Zivkoff  having  succeeded  Karaveloff 

the  treaty  powers.    The  Sultan  was  given  the  after  the  latter's  arrest  for  complicity  in  the 

right,  which  he  has  never  exercised,  to  erect  military  insurrection  of  February,  1887. 

fortifications  on  the  land   and  sea  frontiers  The  present  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is  Ferdinand, 

of  Eastern  Ronmelia,  and  to  maintain  Otto-  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  youngest  son  of  Au- 

man  troops  there.    The  Roumelians  were  to  gustus,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the 

preserve  internal  order  by  means  of  a  gen-  Princess    Clementine,    of  Bourbon  -  Orleans, 

darmerie,  assisted  by  a  local  militia,  bu^  in  daughter    of   Louis    Philippe,    King   of   the 

case  of  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  within  or  French.    Ferdinand,  bom  Feb.  26,  1861,  was 

without,  the  governor-general  could  call  in  elected  prince  by  tne  unanimous  vote  of  the 

Turkish    troops.      The   treaty   arrangements  National  Assembly  on  July  7,  1887,  in  succes- 

were   overturned   by  a  revolution   that  oc-  sion  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  abdicated  on 

curred  on  Sept.  17,  1885,  when  the  governor-  Sept.  7,  1886.     He  assumed  the  government 

general  was  deposed,  and  the  union  of  East-  on  Aug.  8,  1887.    The  treaty  powers  hltve  not 

em  Ronmelia  with  Bulgaria  was  proclaimed,  ratified  his  election,  and  none  of  them  have 

Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  assumed  the  ad-  yet  formaUy  recognized  his  government, 

ministration  of  the  province,  and  the  Eastern  The  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria  under 

Roumelians  and  Bulgarians  joined  in  repelling  the  Constitution  of  1879  consists  of  a  single 

the  Servian  invasion,  for  which  the  union  of  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 

the  two  provinces  gave  occasion.    The  signs-  by  universal  suffrage,  in  the  proportion  of  one 

tory  powers  held  a  conference  in  Constantino-  to  every  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  for  three 

pie,  and  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  the  years.    The  prince  may  dissolve  the  Assembly, 

Dultan  issued  a  firman  on  April  6,  1886,  in  but   must  order   new  elections  within  four 

which  he  recognized  the  change  in  the  itatns  months. 

pio  by  confiding  the  government  to  Prince  CMiHene. — The  people  of  both  provinces 
Alexander  and  by  agreeing  to  a  modification  pursue  agriculture  almost  exclusively,  and 
of  the  organic  statute,  at  the  same  time  re-  grain  is  the  chief  product  and  article  of  ex- 
claiming certain  districts  of  Kinali  and  twenty  port.  Sheep  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  and 
villages  in  Rhoupchous  or  the  Rhodope,  which  there  is  a  conriderable  household  manufacture 
are  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Mussulmans,  of  woolen  cloth  and  braid  in  Eastern  Rou- 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  or-  melia.  There  is  an  export  trade  in  timber 
ganio  statute  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  from  the  mountains.  Wine  and  raki,  tobacco, 
with  the  changed  conditions,  chiefly  by  trans-  and  silk  cocoons  are  among  the  other  products 
ferring  the  administration  of  the  customs  to  of  this  province.  The  imports  of  Bulgaria  for 
the  Bulgarian  Government  and  amending  the  1884  were  valued  at  46,851,280  leii  or  francs, 
Turkish  tribute.  The  proceedings  of  this  Tur-  and  the  exports  at  48,867,287  leii.  In  1885 
CO- Bulgarian  commission  were  not  completed,  the  trade  of  Eastern  Ronmelia  is  included  from 
owing  to  the  revolution  of  Aug.  20,  1886,  the  1st  of  November  in  the  returns,  which 
which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  Prince  Al-  give  the  imports  as  88,848,517  leii,  and  the  ex- 
exander.  The  annual  tribute  to  Turkey,  which  ports  as  42,017,984  leii.  in  1886  the  value  of 
was  fixed  by  the  organic  statute  at  245,000  imports  was  61,687,169  leii,  and  of  exports 
pounds  Turkish,  the  Provincial  Assembly  arbi-  87,768,679  leii  The  imports  from  Austria- 
trarily  reduced  to  185,000  pounds,  including  Hnngary  were  16,481,598  leii  in  value;  from 
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Great  Britain,  15,829,806  ]eii ;  from  Turkey,  the  opening  months  of  the  year,  was  near  at 

12,899,346  leii.    The  exports  to  Turkey  were  hand,  and  would  find  him  ready  to  die  for 

valued  at  16,968,608  leii;   to  France,  9,327,-  Bulgarian  liberty. 

663  leii ;  to  Great  Britain,  4,686,686  leii.    The  irea  and  P^palatfoik— The  area  of  the  princi- 

share  of  Eastern  Roumelia  in  the  total  imports  pality  of  Bulgaria  is  24,360  square  miles,  and 

was  16,860,000  leii,  and  in  the  exports  11,186,-  its  population,  according  to  a  census  that  was 

760  leii.  taken  in  1881,  is  2,007,919,  consisting  of  1,027,- 

Flnanceflt — The  budget  for  1887  makes  the  808  males  and  980,116  females.  Eastern  Rou- 
revenue  47,218,266  leii  or  francs,  and  the  ex-  melia  or  South  Bulgaria,  as  it  has  been  official- 
penditure  47,374,414  leii.  The  estimates  for  ly  called  by  the  Bulgarians  since  the  union, 
1888  fix  the  receipts  at  68,708,046  leii,  and  has  an  area  of  18,600  square  miles,  and  con- 
the  disbursements,  at  69,047,770  leii.  The  chief  tained  on  Jan.  13,  1885,  when  the  last  census 
branches  of  expenditure  are :  War,  23,223,840  was  taken,  976,060  inhabitants.  The  Chris- 
leii;  Interior.  7,618,694  leii ;  the  debt,  6,373,438  tian  Bulgarians  numbered  681,734;  Turks  and 
leii;  Finance  Department, 5,763,112 leii;  Public  Moslem  Bulgarians,  200,498;  Greeks,  63,028; 
Works,  6,114,484  leii.  In  December,  1887,  the  gypsies,  27,190;  Jews,  6,982;  Armenians, 
Sobranje  authorized  a  loan  of  60,000,000  leii,  1,866 ;  foreigners,  3,733.  The  retrocession  to 
of  which  19,000,000  leii  were  to  be  applied  to  Turkey  of  the  canton  of  Kirjali,  and  of  twenty 
the  construction  of  the  Zaribrod-Sofia- Vakarel  Mussulman  villages  of  the  Rhodope  in  accord- 
railroad,  the  same  sum  to  the  purchase  of  the  anoe  with  the  Turco- Bulgarian  arrangement  of 
Varna  line,  2,000,000  leii  to  discharging  the  April  6,  1886,  that  was  concluded  on  the  rec- 
debts  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  the  remainder  ommendation  of  the  Constantinople  confer- 
to  army  equipments.  The  Government  was  ence,  reduced  the  Mussulman  population  by 
not  successful  in  placing  this  loan.  It  under-  40,000,  and  emigration  has  diminished  further 
took  to  pay  140,000  Turkish  liras  as  the  amount  the  number  of  Mohammedans.  The  capital  of 
of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  tribute  to  the  Porte,  United  Bulgaria  is  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  the 
with  21,000  liras  per  annum  on  account  of  former  seat  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  Govern- 
arrears,  and  in  1888  made  the  first  payments,  ment  having  been  reduced  to  a  prefecture. 
The  quota  of  the  Turkish  debt  to  be  borne  by  Sofia  has  20,601  inhabitants;  Philippopolis, 
the  principality  of  Bulgaria  was  left  to  be  33,442;  Rustchuk,  26,163;  Varna,  24,666; 
settled  by  agreement  between  the  signatories  Shumla,  23,093. 

of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  the  powers  have  not  The  JMpknatie  SitullM. — In  October,  1887, 

yet  fixed  any  sum.  M.  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Con- 

The  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  latter  part  stantinople,  suggested  to  the  Porte  that  the 

of  1887  reduced  the  tariff  on  goods  coming  from  Sultan  should  order  Prince  Ferdinand  to  leave 

Turkey,  and  entered  into  an  understanding  Bulgaria,  and  that  Russian  and  Turkish  com- 

with  the  Porte,  which  made  a  like  concession,  missioners  should  be  sent  to  govern  the  princi- 

In  1888  the  Turkish  Government,  in  its  desire  pality  for  four  months,  choosing  a  new  Cabinet, 

to  please  Russia,   adopted  various  harassing  dissolving  the  Chamber,  and  ordering  the  elec- 

regulations,   refusing  to  recognize   Bulgarian  tion,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  of  a  new  as- 

postage-stamps  or  Bulgarian  passports,  and  sembly,   to  which  should   be  submitted  the 

levying  a  duty  of  8  per  cent,  on  imports  from  choice  of  two  candidates  that  Russia  would 

Bulgaria.    Bulgaria  retaliated  in  May  by  plao-  nominate  for  prince.      The  incident  of  the 

ing  the  same  duty  on  Turkish  goods,  until  forged  documents  supervened  (see  Austria- 

finally  Turkey  reduced  its  duty  to  1  per  cent.  Hunoart),  and  after  the  explanations  between 

An  order  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  doub-  the  Czar  and  Bismarck  theGerman  Government 

ling  the  duty  on  Russian  spirits  in  July  pro-  repeated  its  declarations  regarding  the  illegality 

voked  a  remonstrance  from  the  German  consul  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  position  and  its  acqui- 

at  Sofia,  who  has  charge  of  Russian  interests  escence  in  the  restoration  by  peaceable  and 

until  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Russia  shall  diplomatic  means  of  Russia's  influence  in  Bul- 

be  resumed.  garia  as  it  existed  before  the  dismissal  of  the 

The  iniiy. — Universal  obligatory  military  serv-  Russian  Minister  of  War  and  the  Russian  officers 
ice  has  been  adopted.  The  army  consists  of  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  Germany  supported 
12  regiments  of  infantry,  3  of  cavalry,  3  of  the  Russian  demand  that  the  Sultan  should  de- 
artillery,  with  24  field-guns  and  2  mountain-  clare  Ferdinand  a  usurper,  but  Austria  would 
guns,  and  7  companies  of  pioneers.  The  peace  not  join  in  any  declaration  on  the  subject, 
effective  is  29,000  men,  and  the  war  strength  RevolitiMUiry  Raid  at  B«vigas. — Russian  diplo- 
100,000  men.  The  South  Bulgarian  contingent  matic  activity  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
in  time  of  war  is  26,000  men.  The  infantry,  an  attempt  to  incite  insurrection  in  Bulgaria, 
who  are  well  drilled,  are  armed  with  Martini  Capt.  Nabokoff,  a  Russian,  who  had  been  con- 
rifles.  The  Government,  in  1888,  purchased  demued  to  death  for  participation  in  the  re- 
15,000,000  cartridges  in  Belgium,  prosecuted  hellion  that  had  been  effected  at  Bourgas  in 
works  of  fortiflcation  at  Varna,  Bourgas,  and  1886  under  cover  of  two  Russian  gunboats, 
other  points,  and  prepared  vigorously  for  war,  but  who  had  been  set  free  on  being  claimed  as 
which.  Prince  Ferdinand  predicted  in  a  speech  a  Russian  subject,  was  the  leader  of  the  new 
that  made  a  sensation  throughout  Europe  in  attempt,  and  oehind  him  was  the  chief  of  the 
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Balgarian  Rnssophiles,  Zankoff,  who  was  in  elective  assembly  tinder  the  supervision  of 
exile  at  Constantinople,  while  his  coadjutors  the  representatives  of  the  powers;  the  as- 
were  three  casliiered  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  sembly  would  send  a  deputation  to  the  Ozar 
army,  and  Andre  Eappe,  a  Montenegrin,  in  acknowledgment  of  Russia's  services  in 
Money  was  supplied  by  the  Slav  committees  in  liberating  Bulgaria ;  the  Czar,  content  with 
Moscow  and  Odessa.  They  recruited  a  band  this  act  of  satisfaction,  would  renounce  the 
of  over  one  hundred  Montenegrin  mercenaries,  idea  of  having  a  civil  or  military  representa- 
and  chartered  a  Greek  vessel  at  the  Turkish  port  tive  in  the  future  Government;  and  all  the 
of  Vasiliko  to  convey  the  party  to  Kustenje,  powers  would  accept  any  prince  that  the  as- 
pretending  that  they  were  emigrants.  When  sembly  would  clioose  comformably  to  the 
near  the  village  of  Eenpmli,  on  the  Roumelian  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Russia, 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  Bourgas,  they  after  an  interchange  of  views  with  all  the 
compelled  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  set  them  cabinets,  communicated  the  suggestion  to  the 
on  shore.  They  tried  to  incite  the  Roumeliotes  Porte,  and  was  supported  in  identical  notes 
to  ioin  them,  but  without  success.  The  Prince  by  Germany  and  France,  while  England,  Ans- 
of  Montenegro  had  tardily  telegraphed  a  warn-  tria,  and  Italy  sent  separate  communications 
ing  of  the  plot  to  the  Porte,  yet  tne  Bulgarian  of  negative  import.  After  receiving  a  second, 
authorities  received  notice  from  Constantino-  more  emphatic  note  from  Russia,  and  one  still 
pie  in  time  to  intercept  the  revolutionists  be-  more  urgent  from  Germany,  the  Grand  Vizier 
fore  they  reached  Bourgas.  The  Bulgarian  laid  the  matter  before  the  council  of  ministers, 
troops  nearly  surrounded  them,  and  killed  and  in  pursuance  of  an  irade  sent  a  dispatch 
eighteen,  while  many  were  taken  prisoners,  in-  to  M.  btambuloff  on  March  5,  which  ran  as 
eluding  Eappe,  only  about  twenty  making  their  follows : 

escape  into  Turkish  territory,  where  they  were  On  the  arrival  of  Prince  Feidinand  of  Coburg  in 

arrested  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.      Capt.  Bulsaria,  1  declared  to  His  Highness  in  a  telegram 

Nabokoff  and  Capt.  Boyanoff,  a  notorious  Bui-  «/  ^^fff^  ^.^  ^®?»  that  as  hU  election  by  the  Na- 

garian  revolutionist,   were  among  the  slain,  tionai^ulganan  ABsembly  had  not  revived  i*e  as- 

R            *«j vi«ww»xwi*,    w^ji «  auAvu|^    wu«   oxoxu.  ^^^^  ©fall  thc  surnatorv  powen  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

Among  the  documents  captured  were  letters  and  as  that  election  had  not  been  aancUoned  by  tibe 

implicating  Zankoff,  Hitrovo,  the  Russian  min-  Sublime  Porte.  I^b  presence  m  Bulnria  was  contrary 

ister  at  Bucharest,  the  city  attorney  of  Odessa,  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  was  illegal. 

and  a  Montenegrin  priest  named  Eapitchich,  To-day  [have  to  declare  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 

«rk^  i»«^  ^  uZ^A  ;«  ♦k^  «K^»^f;^,.  «#  TKA^^l  ment  that  m  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Government 

who  hml  a  hand  m  the  abduction  of  Pnnce  y^       i^jon  remains  the  same-&t  is  to  say,  the 

Alexander.   Three  other  bands  were  organized  presence  of  Prince  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  the 

in  Montenegro  for  the  descent  on  Bourgas,  but  principality  is  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of 

the  Turkish  Government  arrested  some  of  the  Berlin. 

enrolled  men,  and  prevented  their  embarking.  The  effect  of  this  declaration  was  to  rouse 

A  Russian  war-vessel  appeared  off  Bourgas  at  into  activity  all  the  elements  in  Bulgaria  that 

the  moment  when  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  were  hostile  to  Prince  Ferdinand  or  to  inde- 

place  by  night  was  to  be  made,  and  vanished  pendence.    Clement,  Metropolitan  of  Timova, 

after  its  failure.    These  events  took  place  in  was  dismissed  for  insulting  the  prince.    Rev- 

ti^e  beginning  of  January.  olutionary  bands  made  incursions  from  Mace- 

iHriai    Prtptnto. — The    Porte,  which   had  donia  and  Servia,  but  were  promptly  met  by 

recalled  Riza  Bey,  its  commissioner  in  Bui-  soldiery.    Opposition  journals  called  on  Prince 

garia,  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  de-  Ferdinand  to  resign,  and  anti-national  cliques 

cided  in  January  to  send  again  a  representa^  were  busy  in  the  army.    Manifestations  of  a 

tive  to  Sofia,  and  appointed  Eiazim  Bey  its  revolutionary  spirit  hod  been  made  easy  by 

commissioner.    M.  Nelidoff  thereupon  threat-  the  action  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  Government  in 

ened  to  leave  Constantinople,  and   the  ap-  abolishing  the  press   censorship  before   the 

pointment  was  canceled.  Under  Russian  press-  close  of  1887,  and  in  restoring  to  their  rank 

nre  the  Turkish  authorities  also  released  the  in  the  army  many  oflScers  who  had  partici- 

Montenegrins  who    had    taken    part  in  the  pated  in  the  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander 

Bourgas  affair.    In  February,  Count  Schou-  and  other  Russian  plots.    Ferdinand,  however, 

vidoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin,  ex-  effectually  counteracted   these   symptoms   of 

plained  the  Russian  position  to  the  German  restlessness  by  making  a  tour  of  the  towns,  in 

Cliancellor,  and  as  a  result  of  the  pouTparler%y  all  of  which  he  was  received  with  deraonstra- 

a  telegram  was  sent  from  the  Rusnan  Foreign  tions  of  loyalty  that  proved  in  the  eyes  of  £u- 

Office,  asking  the  powers  to  declare  illegal  the  rope  the  attachment  of  the  mass  of  the  Bul- 

presence  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  in  garian  people  to  their  de  facto  prince  as  the 

Bulgaria  and  at  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  embodiment  of  a  stable  government  and  of  na- 

Govemment,  and   to  communicate  that  dec-  tional  independence. 

laration  to  Turkey,  and  request  Turkey  to  €iMMl  CrMflt — In  the  spring.  Major  Popoff, 
notify  it  to  the  usurping  prince.  This  was  who  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  de- 
followed  by  a  note  explaining  the  conse-  feat  the  Russian  revolutionary  conspiracy  in 
quences  of  such  action,  which  would  be  that  the  time  of  the  regency,  was  arrented,  with 
the  Bulgarian  ministry  would  drive  Prince  four  other  oflScers,  on  the  charge  of  malversa- 
Ferdinand  from  Bulgaria,  and 'convoke  an  tion  of  public  money.  A  discrepancy  of  7,000 
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franos  was  discovered  in  the  regimental  ao-  The  Etsten  RaflwaTi. — From  the  time  when 
counts.  For  this  his  subordinates  were  charge-  rail  connection  between  Europe  and  the  Bos- 
able,  and  no  suspicion  of  dishonesty  could  rest  poros  was  first  contemplated,  the  project  has 
on  the  patriotic  soldier  who  had  refused  Gen.  passed  through  many  vicissitndes.  The  states- 
Kaulbars^s  offered  bribe  of  200,000  rubles  to  men  who  governed  Turkey  in  the  reigns  of 
deliver  Sofia  over  to  the  revolutionists  in  No-  Abdul  Medjid  and  Abdul  Aziz  planned  a 
vember,  1886.  But  he  had  offended  Stam-  junction  with  the  Austrian  reseau^  while  Gen. 
bulotf,  who  was  jealous  df  his  infinence  with  Jgnatieff,  through  palace  influences  and  diplo* 
the  prince,  and  therefore  a  court-martial  cash-  matic  chicanery,  sought  to  shape  a  scheme 
iered  him  and  condemned  him  to  four  years*  tp  join  the  projected  railways  of  European 
imprisonment.  Col.  Nicolaieff,  president  of  Turkey  with  those  of  Russia.  For  ten  years 
the  court-martial,  publicly  declared  that  the  or  more  the  political  troubles  of  the  Porte 
trial  was  unfairly  conducted,  and  on  the  prevented  any  step  being  taken.  At  length, 
strength  of  this  opinion  Natchevich  and  Stoil-  in  1868,  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  Bel- 
off,  the  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet,  gian  Van  der  Elst,  and  when  he  failed,  the 
urged  the  prince  to  quash  the  sentence  or  Vienna  banker  Hirsch  obtained  a  new  conces- 
order  a  re-trial.  Stambuloff  threatened  to  sion,  contracting  to  build  a  line  from  Constan- 
resign  if  this  advice  were  followed.  On  June  tinople  to  the  Austrian  frontier  near  Agram, 
12,  Stoiloff  and  Natchevich  tendered  tiieir  with  four  branches  running  to  the  i£gean  Sea 
resignations.  When  apprised  of  their  action,  from  Adrianople,  to  Salonica  from  Pristina,  to 
Stambuloff  sent  to  the  prince  the  resignations  the  Black  Sea,  and  into  Servia,  the  total  net 
of  himself  and  his  Liberal  colleagues.  A  com-  being  2,500  kilometres.  On  the  security  of  a 
promise  was  effected,  in  accordance  with  which  subvention  of  14,000  francs  per  kilometre  per 
l^rince  Ferdinand,  on  June  28,  remitted  the  annum  for  ninety-nine  years,  Hirsch  obtained 
penalty  of  imprisonment.  The  migority  of  snbscriptions  for  1,980,000  bonds  of  400  francs 
the  officers  of  the  army  were  incensed  at  the  each,  which  were  rendered  attractive  by  the 
result  of  the  trial,  and  some  of  them  entered  feature  of  lottery  drawings.  When  the  South 
into  a  plot  to  rescue  him  from  prison,  and  Austrian  Railroad  Company  declined  to  as- 
seize  Stambuloff  and  the  other  Liberal  minis-  sume  the  contract  for  working  the  lines  at  a 
ters.  Five  officers  were  arrested  as  ringleaders,  stipulated  rental  of  8,000  francs  per  kilometre 
Another  dispute  occurred  between  the  Con-  per  annum,  Hirsch,  with  the  aid  of  Parisian 
servative  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Stom-  financiers,  founded  a  French  company  for  the 
buloff  on  account  of  attacks  on  tlie  former  in  purpose,  called  the  Soci6t6  d*£xploitation  des 
the  Liberal  press,  and  they  again  handed  in  Chemins  de  Fer  Orientauz,  which  has  since 
their  resignations,  but  the  prince  brought  changed  its  domicile  to  Austria.  Ignatieff,  in 
about  an  accommodation.  1872,  after  Mahmoud  Pasha  had  become  for- 
Tlie  Senrlai  Frtitler  RMtMcititn. — The  dispute  eign  minister,  succeeded  in  having  the  whole 
in  regard  to  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  post-  plan  changed.  The  Austrian  and  Servian 
ure  lands  in  the  Bregovo  district,  which  was  junctions  were  abandoned,  and  the  length  of 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war,  the  line  was  reduced  to  1,280  kilometres,  run- 
was  finally  settled  in  July,  1888,  in  accord-  ning  to  Beliova,  to  connect  with  the  Rouma- 
ance  with  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  nian  and  Russian  lines  by  means  of  the  Varnar 
the  two  governments,  by  a  mixed  commission  Rustchuk  line.  A  part  of  the  money  that  was 
sitting  at  Negotina.  The  difference  between  subscribed  for  the  abandoned  portions  was 
the  two  countries  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  paid  to  Hirsch  as  compensation  for  the  change 
frontier  line  having  become  changed  through  of  contract,  none  of  it  being  returned  to  the 
the  deviation  from  its  former  course  of  the  bondholders.  Austrian  and  English  diplomacy 
Timok  river.  The  question  was  settled  by  a  was  set  in  motion  to  induce  the  Porte  to  ez- 
mutual  exchange  of  land.  The  Porte  raised  tend  the  Beliova  line  to  Nish  in  order  to  join 
an  objection  to  the  direct  negotiations  with  it  with  a  projected  line  through  Servio,  and  in 
Servia  in  the  first  place,  and  now  protested  1876  Turkey  and  Austria  entered  into  a  mu- 
ogainst  the  cession  of  Bulgarian  territory  tual  engagement  to  construct  railroads  to  Nish 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  suzerain  on  the  one  port,  and  to  Belgrade  on  the  other, 
power.  This  protest  was  simply  intended  as  before  the  end  of  1879.  Then  came  the  bank- 
a  formal  assertion  of  reserved  rights,  and  after  rnptcy  of  the  Turkish  treasury,  the  Servian 
explanations  had  been  offered  by  the  Bulga-  war,  the  Bulgarian  rebellion,  and  the  Ruaso- 
rian  Grovernment  it  was  withdrawn.  In  Sep-  Turkish  War,  all  of  which  events  had  their 
tember,  when  negotiations  were  opened  for  origin  in  the  confiict.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  settled  the  question  in  the  Austrian  sense, 
Bulgaria  and  Servia,  Turkey  put  forth  more  and  restored  the  main  features  of  the  orig- 
omphatically  a  claim  to  participation  in  the  inal  Hirsch  project.  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
treaty,  reouesting  that  the  Servian  Govern-  were  bound  to  build  the  sections  of  the  lines 
ment  should  recognize  the  Turkish  minister  lying  within  their  respective  territories.  Rus- 
resident  at  Belgrade  as  the  first  Turco-Bulga-  sian  diplomacy  endeavored  still  to  defeat  the 
rian  plenipotentiary.  But  Servia  consented  to  arrangement  by  bringing  pressure  on  Prince 
treat  with  Bulgaria  alone.  Alexander  to  grant  a  concession  to  Russian 
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oontractors  for  a  line  from  Sofia  to  Hnstchak,  72  miles.  The  road  was  ready  to  go  into  op- 
relying  on  Rassian  influence  over  the  new  eration  in  Jalj.  From  Vakarel  to  Bellova  the 
principality  to  postpone  indeflnitely  the  con-  line  had  already  been  bnilt  by  the  Soci^  des 
struction  of  the  line  from  Vakarel  to  Zaribrod  Raccordements,  and  was  the  property  of  the 
enjoinedby  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  TheBolgarian  Porte,  subject  to  a  mortgage  to  the  constrac- 
ministers  steadfastly  resisted  the  Rassian  de-  tion  company.  By  the  terms  of  the  original 
mand,  which  was  renewed  and  nrged  in  many  contract  the  Porte  was  nnder  obligations  to 
forms,  and  thas  began  the  friction  between  give  the  working  of  both  the  Macedonian  line 
Rassia  and  Balgaria.  Russian  influences  at  and  the  Bulgarian  Junction  road  to  the  Soci6t6 
Sofia  and  Constantinople  were  strong  enough,  d^Ezploitation  des  Ghemins  de  Fer  Orientaux, 
however,  to  delay  the  meeting  of  the  drnfe-  but  it  had  long  before  quarreled  with  Baron 
Ttnce  d  Quatre^  which  was  announced  for  the  Hirsch,  and  would  have  no  further  dealings 
early  months  of  1881,  until  1888,  and  when  with  his  company.  It  offered  the  contract  for 
the  convention  was  finally  drawn  up  the  Bui-  the  Bellova  road  to  the  Soci6t^,  which,  possess- 
garian  delegates  were  deterred  from  signing  it  ing  no  rolling-stock,  sublet  it  to  the  contract- 
until  the  Russian  clique  at  Sofia  concluded  or  working  tibe  Servian  railroads.  The  Bul- 
that  farther  opposition  was  useless.  Then  a  garian  Government  anplied  for  permission  to 
scheme  to  obtain  the  contract  for  Russian  en-  operate  the  junction  line,  and  received  no  re- 
gineers  was  tried,  but  Karaveloff  outwitted  ply,  as  Russian  influences  were  predominant 
Kojander,  the  Russian  diplomatic  agent,  and  in  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Government 
secured  it  for  a  Bulgarian  syndicate.  The  also  refused  to  conclude  a  postal  convention  in 
coolness  that  arose  on  this  account  between  regard  to  Eastern  Ronmelian  letters  until  Bul- 
the  Russian  representative  and  the  Bulgarian  garia  threatened  to  use  the  Austrian  post-oflSce 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  refused  admittance  in  Constantinople,  and  on  July  12  the  Turkish 
to  the  Russian  agency,  excited  the  resentment  authorities  consented  to  accept  them  when 
of  the  latter,  and  brought  him  into  the  con-  bearing  Bulgarian  stamps, 
dition  of  mind  to  prepare  the  revolution  in  The  Bulgarian  railroad  was  opened  with  fes- 
Easiern  Roumelia  in  the  following  year,  which  tivities  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  the  first 
led  to  the  complete  estrangement  of  Russia.  through  train  that  passed  over  the  internation- 

By  the  convention  conclnded  at  the  Gavft^  al  route  entered  Constantinople  on  the  mom- 

rtnc€  d  Quatre,  in  1883,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Ser-  ing  of  the  14tb.    The  trip  from  Vienna  to  Con- 

via,  and  Turkey  agreed  among  themselves  to  stantinople  takes  less  than  forty-eight  hours, 

build  railroads  connecting  the  European  sys-  The  Bulgarian  line  had  been  open  for  internal 

tern  with  Constantinople  and  Salonica.    The  traffic  from  July  6. 

two  lines  were  to  be  completed  and  opened  Vrlgaidage. — The  Bulgarian  Government  had 

for  traflSc  in  the  summer  of  1886.    Austria  a  serious  grievance  against  the  Turkish  authori- 

bnilt  the  section  from  Budapesth  to  Belgrade  ties  in  the  fact  of  their  snpineness  in  regard 

and   opened  it  in  September,  1884.     Servia  to  the  operations  of  Macedonian  brigands  who 

plunged  into  debt  in  order  to  fulfill  her  part  made  incursions  into  Balgaria  from  the  Balkan 

promptly,  and  had  the  roads  running  south*  mountains,  and  when  safe  on  Turkish  soil  again 

ward  to  the  Turkish  frontier  and  eastward  to  made  no  pretense  of  concealing  themselves  or 

the  Bulgarian  frontier  ready  for  operation  be-  their  business,  but  openly  established  their  ar- 

fore  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  fairly  begun  senals  in  the  villages.    On  July  8,  a  band  of  fif- 

their  continuations.    Bulgaria  was  the  slowest  ty  brigands  from  the  Rhodope  descended  on 

in  performing  her  part  of  the  engagement,  and  Bellova,  and  carried  off  two  railroad  officials, 

aroused  the  anger  of  the  Servians,  who  were  Austrian  citizens  named  L&ndler  and  Binderby. 

the  readier  on  uiis  account  to  begin  the  cam-  They  gave  notice  that  their  prisoners  would  be 

paign  against  Bulgaria  that  placed  it  out  of  her  released  on  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  8,800 

power  to  complete  her  section  of  the  Constan-  Turkish  pounds  into  the  hands  of  a  Greek 

tinople  line  within  the  time  set.    Turkey  was  named  Illiopulos,  the  consular  agent  of  his  Gov- 

cot  much   behind  Bulgaria  in  finishing  the  ernment  at  Tatar-Bazar^jik.    The  diplomatic 

junction  lines.     The  Salonica    railroad  was  agents  of  England,  Austria,  Italy,  Servia,  and 

joined  to  the  Servian  branch  from  Belgrade  in  Roumania  demanded  of  Stambnloff  that  he 

18A7,  yet  could  not  be  opened  under  the  pro-  should  take  steps  to  secure  the  release  of  the 

vi^ifin  of  the  convention  before  the  route  to  captives,  which  he  finally  accomplished  at  the 

Constantinople.     It  was,  however,   officially  end  of  five  weeks  by  the  payment  of  the  stipu- 

cpened  on  May  18.    The  passage  from  Vienna  lated  ransom.    Other  acts  of  brigandage  led  to 

to  Salonica  takes  thirty- five  hours.  fresh  representations.    Sometimes  the  robbers 

The  Bulgarian  section  has  been  built  witli  do-  assumed  the  character  of  partisans  of  Russia, 

roestic  capital  and  native  labor  at  the  low  cost,  whose  object  was  to  drive  Prince  Ferdinand 

for  a  mountain  railroad,  of  200,000  francs  per  from  the  throne.    Their  bands  were  composed 

mile.     The  total  cost,  amounting  to  17,000,000  of  Macedonians,  Montenegrins,  and  Bulgarian 

francs,  inclusive  of  rolling-stock,  has  been  de-  refugees.    Their  chief  lurking-place  was  in  the 

frayed  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  prin-  Rhodope  mountains.    The  Bulgarian  Govern- 

oipality,  8,500,000  francs  being  still  due  to  the  ment  redoubled  its  efforts  to  repress  the  evil, 

contractors.    The  length  is  114  kilometres,  or  and  through  its  remonstrances  obtained  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  Ottoman  anthorities.  The  dia-  ancient  common  law.  For  about  f  onr  hundred 
trict  around  Sofia  was  infested  with  robbers,  years  England,  under  the  name  of  Britain, 
and  was  scoured  with  geodarmes,  who  captured  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
some.  A  band  was  surrounded  by  troops  near  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  fourteen  were  Roman  domination  came  to  an  end,  the  Roman- 
captured  and  straightway  hanged.  ized  Britous  abandoned  with  political  allegiance 
Sebare  af  the  BeUaTi  SaOrMd. — On  July  16  the  the  civilization  and  jurisprudence  they  had  so 
Bulgarian  Oovernment,  alleging  the  necessity  long  enjoyed ;  still  less  that  they  would  seek 
to  guard  the  lioe  in  consequence  of  the  attack  or  desire  in  any  way  to  withdraw  from  the 
of  brigands  on  the  station  at  Bellova,  took  sepulchres  and  graves  of  their  dead  the  pro- 

?ossession  of  the  Bellova  -  Yakarel  Railroad,  tection  that  those  laws  had  so  fully  afforded, 
he  conceuumairet  of  the  Porte  had  already  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  shown  by 
been  refused  permission  to  operate  the  line,  on  Scandinavian  historians  that  the  partially  civil- 
the  ground  that  a  Bulgarian  law  forbade  a  for-  ized  Saxons  had  been  specially  taught  to  rever- 
eign  company  from  working  a  line  over  Bui-  ence  their  places  of  burial.  Nor  do  we  find 
garian  territory  without  special  permission,  in  the  history  of  the  occasional  inroads  of  the 
which  the  Government  could  not  see  its  way  Danes  any  evidence  that  these  invaders  ob- 
to  accord.  The  Porte  appealed  to  the  organic  literated  in  the  slightest  degree  the  reverential 
statutes  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  the  Bulgarian  usages  in  the  matter  of  the  dead  coming  down 
Government  refused  to  recognize  this  as  being  from  the  Romans  or  from  Odin.  The  early 
longer  in  force  after  the  Topban6  convention  laws  of  that  rude  people,  carefully  collected 
and  the  retrocession  of  the  Rhodope  villages,  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  learned  anti- 
Finally,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  complica-  quarian,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  speak  with  abhor- 
tions  arising  from  illegalities  on  its  own  side,  rence  of  those  who  insult  the  ashes  of  the 
the  Porte  decided  to  turn  over  the  administra-  dead,  not  only  denouncing  death  upon  the 
tion  of  both  the  Bulgarian  junction  and  the  ^^alieni  eorruptar  ein&ris^^^  but  condemning 
Yranja-Uskub  line  to  Baron  Hirsch.  The  Sofia  the  body  of  the  offender  to  lie  forever  unburied 
Government  still  insisted  on  a  preferential  and  unhonored.  The  law  of  the  Franks  (near 
right  to  work  the  Eastern  Roumelian  section  neighbors  of  the  Saxons)  not  only  banished 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Bulgarian  from  society  him  who  dug  up  a  dead  body  for 
Une,  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  international  plunder,  but  prohibited  any  one  from  relieving 
and  the  local  service,  and  offered  to  assume  all  his  wants  until  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
responsibilities  for  the  operation,  the  interest  consented  to  his  readmission  to  society,  thus 
on  the  bonds,  and  the  purchase  of  the  road,  distinctly  recognizing  the  peculiar  and  personal 
A  trace  was  agreed  to,  whereby  the  Oriental  interest  of  the  relatives  in  the  remains.  Nor 
Railway  Company  assumed  the  administration  was  the  right  to  protect  the  dead  abrogated 
of  the  Constantinople  line,  and  provisionally  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  true  that  the 
of  the  Bulgarian  junction  line.  When  Baron  swarm  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  that 
Hirsch's  company  attempted  to  take  over  also  poured  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ex- 
the  Vra^ja-Uskub  line  difficulties  were  invent-  erted  themselves  actively  and  indefatigably  to 
ed,  and  the  Franco- Servian  company  was  left  monopolize  for  the  Church  the  temporal  an- 
in  possession.  The  Bulgarian  Government  ar-  thority  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  finally 
ranged  through  an  English  syndicate  to  pur-  succeeded  in  ingrafting  upon  English  common 
chase  the  Yama-Rustchuk  Railroad,  with  the  law  that  curious  and  subtle  distinction  which 
proceeds  of  an  issue  of  bonds,  the  total  sum  still  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
amounting  to  nearly  47,000,000  franca.  The  viz.,  that  the  heir  can  invoke  the  civil  courts 
road,  which  continues  temporarily  its  mail  and  to  protect  (or  give  conipensation  for  an  injury 
through  passenger  service,  was  transferred  to  the  to)  the  monument,  coffin,  or  grave-clothes  of 
Government  administration  on  August  26.  A  his  ancestor,  while  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
new  line,  200  kilometres  long,  passing  through  alone  have  the  right  of  property  in  the  remains 
Rasgrad  and  Tirnova,  and  joining  the  southern  and  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  the  dead  person, 
railway,  is  determined  upon.  This  distinction  has  never  been  fully  recognized 
BHUAL,  LiW  OFi  The  due  protection  of  the  by  common  law  in  the  United  States ;  and  be- 
dead  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  great  cause  the  American  and  English  cases  differ 
law-givers  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiauity.  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student 
The  laws  of  the  Greeks  carefully  guarded  the  of  the  law  of  burial  should  acquaint  himself 
private  rights  of  individuals  in  their  places  of  with  the  history  of  burial  law  as  above  briefiy 
interment,  and  a  similar  spirit  shows  forth  in  recounted.  When  the  United  States  adopted 
the  clear  intelligence  and  high  refinement  of  the  English  common  law  as  the  law  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  Upon  the  common  law  land,  they  eliminated  from  it  the  ecclesiastical 
of  England  (from  which  the  large  body  of  element,  and  thus  the  right  to  protect  the 
American  jurisprudence  is  deduced)  the  Roman  bodies  of  the  dead  reverted  to  those  who  had 
civilization,  laws,  usages,  arts,  and  manners  previously  possessed  it.  But  to  this  day  the 
must  have  left  a  deep  impression,  have  become  taint  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  civil  affairs 
intermixed  and  incorporated  witli  Saxon  laws  is  observed  in  some  States.  Thus,  it  has  been 
and  usages,  and  constituted  the  body  of  the  held  that  neither  the  heir  nor  the  executor  nor 
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administrator  could  maiutain  an  action  at  com-  in  their  discretion  if  tbey  choose,  subject  onlj 
mon  law  for  the  personal  mntilation  of  a  to  such  considerations  of  public  policy  as  wonld 
corpse  placed  upon  a  railroad  track  and  run  prevent  indecency,  impropriety,  or  danger  to 
over  by  a  train,  whether  such  mntilation  was  the  living.  The  children  of  a  deceased  person 
accidental  or  intentional ;  but  in  nearly  every  possess,  next  in  order,  according  to  the  prior- 
State  the  common  law  has  been  abrogated  or  ity  of  their  ages,  the  right  to  bury  their  parent, 
supplemented  by  statutes,  making  it  both  a  together  with  the  additional  right  to  remove 
civil  and  criminal  offense  to  mutilate  the  body  or  protect  the  remains.  If  there  be  no  chil- 
or  disturb  the  dust  of  a  dead  person.  It  is  dren,  then  the  next  of  kin  possess  the  right; 
worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  law  has  in  but,  if  the  next  of  kin  be  of  an  equal  degree 
many  instances  recognized  the  right  of  indi-  of  relationship  to  the  deceased,  but  divided  in 
vidnals,  by  will  or  by  contract  during  life,  to  opinion,  the  courts  may  determine,  by  evidence 
dispose  of  their  bodies  after  death,  it  has  never  of  the  wishes  and  mode  of  life  of  the  deceased, 
yet  recognized  any  right  of  the  heir  or  the  ex-  the  method  and  proper  place  of  burial.  In 
ecntor  to  dispose  of  the  cadaver  for  any  pur-  case  the  deceased  dies  away  from  home  and 
pose  except  that  of  burial — for  example,  nei-  friends,  the  stranger  in  whose  house  the  body 
ther  the  heir  nor  the  executor  has  the  right  to  is  may  cause  it  to  be  buried,  and  pay  the  ex- 
sell  the  dead  body  to  a  medical  college  for  dis-  pense  out  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  or 
section.  have  a  primary  claim  upon  the  decedent^s 
The  duty  of  burial  lies  primarily  upon  the  estate.  And,  in  case  the  relatives  are  unable 
executor  or  administrator,  but  the  rule  in-  or  unwilling  to  bury  the  dead  body,  the  pub- 
volves  only  so  much  of  the  idea  of  property  lie  authorities  must  perform  the  interment 
in  the  remains  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  there  is 
to  do  his  duty ;  and,  when  the  burial  is  over,  no  property  in  a  corpse ;  it  can  not  be  retained 
the  right  of  the  executor  ceases,  except  in  case  by  creaitors,  nor  attached  for  non-payment  of 
of  an  improper  interference  with  the  cadaver,  debts ;  it  is  not  an  export  nor  an  import,  and 
the  grave,  the  cofSn,  or  the  grave-clothes.  In  can  not  be  taxed  as  such.  Tet  the  common 
the  absence  of  any  testamentary  provision,  the  law  is  not  without  remedies  to  protect  graves, 
liusband  has  the  right  to  designate  the  place  A  suit  for  trespass  can  be  maintained  by  the 
of  burial  of  his  deceased  wife;  but,  after  the  owner  of  the  land  or  person  having  charge  or 
body  has  been  once  buried,  any  further  dis-  custody  of  it  against  any  person  disturbing  a 
position  of  the  remains  belongs  to  the  next  of  grave;  the  party  who  has  caused  the  burial, 
kin.  A  similar  right  to  control  the  burial-  or  the  next  of  kin,  can  bring  an  action  for  any 
place  of  a  deceased  husband  rests  with  the  injury  done  to  the  monument,  the  coffin,  or 
wife;  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  a  widow  the  grave-clothes,  and  equity  may  be  invoked 
who  had  ordered  the  fcmeral  of  her  husband  to  protect  a  grave  from  desecration.  But, 
was  liable  for  the  cost  thereof,  although  she  while  these  are  the  common-law  remedies,  the 
was  an  infant  at  the  time,  the  expense  being  statutes  of  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
deemed  necessary.  Either  wife  or  husband  have  created  additional  protections  and  reme- 
can  bo  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  burial  dies,  m^ing  the  disturbance  of  the  dead  a 
or  adopt  the  alternative  of  renouncing  the  criminal  offense,  and  severely  punishing  the 
right;  but  the  method  and  place  of  burial  are  desecration  of  graves. 


C 

CALDOBNIA.    State  C«veni«cat~The  follow-  ValutleM.— For  1887 the  total  assumed  valua- 

Ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  tion  of  the  State  was  $908,119,480,  and  for 

the  year:  Governor,  R.  W.  Waterman,  Repub-  1888,  before  revision  by  the  State  Board  of 

lican,  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  acting  Equalization,  $1,088,838,828,  an  increase  in  one 

as  Governor  since  the  death  of  Governor  Bart-  year  of  $176,218,848.     Fresno  County  leads 

lett  in  1887  ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  0.  Hen-  with  an  increase  of  $21,649,664,  followed  by 

dricka,  Democrat ;  Treasurer,  Adam  Herold,  San  Francisco  with  $20,974,906 ;    San  Diego, 

Democrat;   Comptroller,  J.  P.  Dunn,  Demo-  $19,127,914;    Santa  Clara,  $16,428,412;  Los 

crat;  Attorney-General,  G.  A.  Johnson  Demo-  Angeles,  $12,678,218;  and  Tulare,  $9,860,968. 

crat ;   Surveyor  -  General,  Theodore  Reichert,  The  total  valuation  of  San  Francisco  County  is 

Republican;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  $272,711,006. 

taon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Republican ;  State  Engineer,  Declsiou. — On  April  80  the  Supreme  Court 

William  H,  Hall,  Democrat;  Railroad  C>ommis-  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  tinal  decision 

sioners,  A.  Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  Rea;  adverse  to  the  State  in  the  celebrated  tax  suits 

Chief  -  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,   Niles  brought  to  recover  State  and  county  taxes  as- 

Searis ;   Associate  Justices,  E.  W.  McKinstry,  sessed  upon  the  principal  railroads  within  its 

J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Jackson  Tern-  jurisdiction.    The  defenses  set  up  by  the  de- 

pie,  T.  B.  MoFarland,  A.  Van  R.  Patterson.  fendant  companies  were,  first,  alleged  discrimi- 
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nation  against  the  companies  contrary  to  the 
foarteenUi  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 
disallowing  a  deduction  for  mortgages,  which 
is  allowed  to  all  other  citizens;  second,  that 
the  asses^tors  included  property  which,  by  the 
State  Constitution,  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation had  no  right  to  assess,  but  which  was 
assessable  and  actually  assessed  by  county 
boards ;  third,  that  assessments  in  some  of  the 
cases  included  franchises  granted  to  the  com- 
pany by  Congress,  such  as  that  of  constructing 
railroads  in  the  United  States'  Territories  as 
well  as  in  the  State.  The  Circuit  Court  found 
these  defenses  to  be  true  in  points  of  fact,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  without  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  first  ground  of  defense,  based 
on  the  fourteenth  amendment,  sustains  the 
other  grounds  and  affirms  the  judgments  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  The  decision  conforms  to  the 
former  decision  of  the  Court  made  two  years 
ago,  in  reference  to  similar  taxes  on  some  of 
the  same  roads,  the  only  new  point  being  the 
illegality  of  taxing  franchises  granted  to  the 
company  by  Congress.  The  judgments  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  all  cases  are  affirmed. 

This  decision  covers  suits  brought  by  the 
State  against  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Northern  Railway  Company,  and  California 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

On  May  81,  in  the  case  of  the  Turlock  Irri- 
gation Company  v$.  Williams,  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  a  decision  of  great  im- 
portance, upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Wright  irrigation  law  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature.  Extensive  irrigation  has  been 
hitherto  impossible  in  the  State  by  reason  of 
the  decision  of  the  same  court,  that  riparian 
owners  had  a  right  to  the  natural  and  undi- 
minished flow  of  the  stream  as  against  all  other 
persons.  As  any  act  of  the  Legislature  giving 
to  other  individuals  or  private  corporations 
rights  in  the  stream  would  be  unconstitutional, 
the  Wright  law  created  public  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, provided  for  their  organization,  and  then 
declared  that  the  use  of  water  required  by  such 
districts  for  irrigation,  together  with  rights  of 
way  and  other  property  necessary  for  them 
should  be  a  public  use^  and  that  private  rights 
and  property  should  be  condemned  and  taken 
for  such  use.  The  court  decided  that  such  dis- 
tricts were  in  effect  public  corporations,  and 
their  right  to  take  or  condemn  private  prop- 
erty was  constitutional.    The  court  say  : 

The  districts,  when  organized  oa  provided  in  the 
net  under  discussion,  have  all  the  elements  of  corpo- 
rations formed  to  accomplish  a  public  use  and  pur- 
pone,  according  to  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  in  Ha- 
gar  vs.  Supervisors  of  Yolo  County.  Such  a  general 
scheme,  by  which  immigration  may  be  stimulated, 
the  taxable  property  increased,  the  relative  burdens 
of  taxation  upon  the  whole  people  decreased,  and  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  many  thriving  communities 
subserved,  would  seem  to  redound  to  tlic  common  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  greater  or 
loss  extent.  It  is  true  that  incidentally  pnvate  per- 
sons and  private  property  may  be  benefited,  but  the 
main  plan  of  the  Legislature,  via.,  the  general  wel- 


fare of  the  whole  peoplef  inseparably  bonnd  up  with 
the  interests  of  those  living  in  sections  which  are  dry 
and  unproductive  without  irrisation,  is  plain  to  be 
seen  pervading  the  whole  of  tne  act  in  question.  If 
the  use  for  wnich  property*  is  taken  be  to  satlsfv  a 
great  publio  wont  or  public  eiugenc^,  it  is  a  puhlic 
ute  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
State  is  not  limited  to  any  given  mode  of  applying 
that  property  to  satisfy  the  want  or  meet  the  exigency. 

Another  decision  of  this  year  declares  the 
act  of  1880,  providing  for  the  protection  of 
lands  from  overflow,  to  be  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  permits  the  levy  of  assessments  upon 
land-owners  without  giving  them  notice  or  al- 
lowing them  a  hearing  thereon,  providing  also 
for  a  summary  mode  of  collection  without  a 
suit  at  which  the  tax-payer  could  be  heard. 

iBdwtriaL — The  total  wheat  product  of  the 
State  for  1887  is  estimated  at  874,000  tons  of 
2,000  pounds  each,  distributed  among  the  coun- 
ties as  follows : 


COUNTnSS.  Tont. 

AUuneda 2&,000 

Butt^ 70,000 

Colaaa 80,000 

CoDtra  Gosta 30,000 

Fresno 50,000 

Kern 80,000 

Lake 4,(X)0 

Los  Angles Sn.000 

Mradodno &,000 

Merced 60,000 

Monterey 80,000 

Napa fi,000 

Placer  16,000 

Bacramento 20,000 

San  Bernardino ^000 

Ban  Diego 16,000 

Ban  Joaquin 60,000 


COUNTIKS.  Two. 

Ban  Luis  Obispo  . . .  40,000 

Santa  Barbara 20.0U0 

Santa  Clara 10,(KI0 

Santa  Cruz 10.000 

6ba.«u 6,000 

BLskiyoQ 6,000 

Solano 80,000 

Sonoma l.%000 

BtanislanB 60.000 

Butter 60,000 

Tebama 40,000 

Talare 60,000 

Ventura 10,000 

Yolo 60,000 

Yuba 16,000 


Total 874,000 


While  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  sbow  an  increased  yield 
over  1886,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Santa  Clara  vallejs  and  in  the  south- 
em  counties.  The  total  product  is  nearly  200,- 
000  tons  less  than  in  1886. 

The  protluction  of  wool  for  1887  is  placed  at 
81,564,281  pounds  or  about  7,000,000  pounds 
less  than  in  the  previoas  year.  Revised  esti- 
mates give  as  the  production  for  1884,  87,415,- 
880  pounds;  for  1885,  86,561,890  pounds,  and 
for'1886,  88,600,160  pounds. 

The  raisin  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, the  product  for  1887  being  800,000  boxes 
or  1,600,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  100,- 
000  boxes  in  one  year.  Nearly  one  half  of 
this  total  comes  from  Fresno  Oounty,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  considered  a  barren  plain, 
but  which  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  this  industry. 

Other  dried  fruits  were  produced  in  the  State 
as  follow : 


Pooadi. 

Prunes 1,825,000 

Apples,  Bun-dried . .  750.000 
Peaches,  snn-dried.  1,750,000 
Plums,  sun-dried  . .  450.(X)0 
Pears,  sun-d  ried . . .  40.0()() 
Gripes,  sun-drlcd . .  6<M),(M)0 
Apricots,  sun-dried.  200,000 
Nectarines,  sun- 
dried  100,000 


I'd) 


8,000,000 


Figft,  sun-dried ....  OaOtiO 
Apples,  evaporated.  650,000 
Ai>ricotA,    evapo 

rated 

Apricots,  bleach' 
Peaches,    evaporat- 
ed, peeled 600,000 

Peaches,    evaporat- 
ed, unpeeled 750,000 

There  were  also  produced  1,090,000  pounds 
of  honey  extracted,  250,000  pounds  of  honey  in 
the  comb,  and  25,000  pounds  of  beeswax. 
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There  was  an  estimated  yield  of  1,500.000,  ute  beyond  his  proportionate  share.    The  Republican 

and  250,000  pounds  of  peanuts.  ^^rn^  mostere.  It  refuses  to  stigmatize  tlicir  encroacli- 

The  vintage  of  1887  yielded  18,900,000  gal-  ments  or  to  question  their  misconduct,  but,  on  the 

Ions  distributed  among  the  counties  as  l'ollow9 :  contrary,  as  the  action  of  its  late  State  Convention 

Napa,  2,700,000;    Sonoma,   1,500,000;    Santa  demonstrates,  yields  read^wmpliance  to  their  dicU- 

Cla^a  aid  SanU  Cruz    2,220,Oo6 ;  A^^^^^^  li:S-ca^id:rJXnT§.'e';S^^^^ 

and  Colusa,  1,000,000;  Fresno,  2,000,000;  Los  pnvileipea  which  our  Constitution  dechirea  are  the 

Angeles  and  south,  2,000,000 ;  Sacramento  and  common  heritage,  is  paramount  to  the  increase  of 

north,  1,000,000 ;  other  counties,  1,500,000.  individual  wealth.                          ^,.     ^     .^,. 

The  total  acreage  of  vines  in  the  State  is  esti-  ,  ^f!'^»  X ®  ^^®7®  ^*5  ^^^  pubho  should  be  pro- 

^  J  ^VtnTxAA               #     I.'  u    u     *  1 AA  AAA  tcctcd  tVom  the  great  non-tax-paymg  trusts  and  cor- 

raated  at  loO,000  acres,  of  which  about  100,000  portions  which  now  challengi  ic  authority  of  the 

acres  are  in  bearing.  Government.    The  Democratic  party  was  founded  to 

CMmm  iHHlgnittMk — ^The  number  of  Chinese  maintain  the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  people.    It 

arriving  and  departing   through  the  port  of  alone  is  competent  to  resist  those  encroachments  w 

«:..«  i?»o.«^:o^/v  ,1. ,%.;»»  Tk^  «xa..;/w1  #•.«*«  ioko  t^  impenl  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  Republican  party, 

San  Francisco  during  the  period  from  1852  to  ^^^  professing  to  be  the  friend  of  labbr,  has  d^oh- 

Nov.  17,  1880,  the  date  at  which  the  restnc-  gtrated  by  its  uniform  action  that  its  tendencies  are 

tion   act  went  into  effect,   was  258,085  and  towardthe  creation  of  monopolies  and  trusts,  through 

128  061  respectively.  whose  instrumentality  alone  it  hopes  to  perpetuate 

p-Jl  w«-  IT  laon  »«  A«-  R  i«a» .  its  existence.    The  Democartic  party  emanated  from 

*^5•v;u"•.^'^.'°.^'^:^'.*®.: «,«»  ^^  poPjf-    5?  »*"  ha.  «lw.j»  been  to  caro  .or  the 

Departures                                                   18,414  vre&k  and  to  be  just  to  the  strong.     While  it  u  ever 

From  Amr.  5. 1^  to  Dec'si,'  1885 : ready  to  promote  induatojes  and  to  simulate  enter- 

Arrirlls     . 18,T03  pnse,  it  never  will  permit  wealth  to  shirk  its  rightful 

Depsrtarai' . *. . ! '. *. ....    . . . . '. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  40,821  obligations  or  to  impose  upon  poverty  the  expenses 

Par  thevesr  ending  Dea  81, 18S6 :  of  a  Government  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

^j™J* -I'JJ*  No  nomination  wasmade  by  the  Republicans 

For uJjeulniiag Dec. 8L 1837 • ^^  ^®*'  ^^^^®  Convention  in  May,  which  was 

Arrivals  ....7?. '  11,572  merely  preliminary  to  the  National  Convention, 

Departures 9,919  but  a  second  convention  was  held  in  August 

The  collector  of  the  port  says:   "Our  Chi-  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 

nese  population,  notwithstanding  the  statistics  inating  presidential  electors.    Before  this  date 

indicate  an  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  the  resignation  of  Judge  McKinstry  created  a 

since  Aug.  5,  1882,  in  fact  shows  no  diminu-  second  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  be 

tion,  being  recruited  through  the  underground  filled  by  popular  election.     The  convention 

viaducts,  across  the  borders  from  British  Co-  nominated  W.  H.  Beatty,  formerly  Chief-Jus- 

lumbia  and  Mexico."  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  to  be 

PstttteaL — ^The  only  State  officer  to  be  regu-  Chief-Justice  and  S.  D.  Works  to  succeed 
larly  elected  this  year  was  a  Chief-Justice  of  Judge  McKinstry.  The  following  platform, 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Prohibitionists  nom-  prepared  by  an  indorsement  of  the  work  of 
inated  their  candidate,  Robert  Thompson,  on  the  National  Convention,  was  adopted : 
April  4,  at  a  convention  which  also  chose  dele-  lUtolved^  That  we  declare  that  the  wclfaro  of  Call- 
gates  to  the  National  Proliibition  Convention,  fomia  demands,  and  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  in- 
The  Democrats  on  May  17  nominated  Niles  tercsts  of  capital  require  the  mamtonanoe  by  the  N a- 
^uo^^iuv^iouo  vu  «*aj  ti  uviMiwobw  -^  "'^o  tional  Government  of  the  American  system  of  a  tar- 
Searls,  also  at  a  convention  for  selecting  dele-  j^  fo^  protection,  under  tliis  policy  which  has  been 
gates  to  the  National  Convention  and  presiden-  constantiy  supported  by  the  Republican  party  since  its 
tial  electors.  The  Democratic  platform  adopt-  foundation.  .  .  .  We  arrai^  the  Democratic  partj 
ed  at  this  time  indorses  the  administration  of  of  California  for  supporting  tiie  national  Democratic 
President  Cleveland,  favors  tariff  reform,  free  tthti^^^^lsTro^^^^^^ 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  the  election  of  and  view  with  alarm  this  assault  upon  onr  American 
United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  labor.  We  insist  that  the  success  qf  this  British  policy 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  would  destroy  the  growing  industries  of  our  common- 

nostal  telegraphy  by  the  Government.    Thefol-  ^-^^^Xq^^f^r^^^^^ 

lowing  portion  relates  to  State  issues;  ^^g.'  also  our  manufactunni  interests,  and  would 

Raolved.  That  we  favor  the  enacting  of  such  meas-  reduce  the  wages  of  our  workinginen  to  starvation 

ures  as  shall  place  our  various  industries  on  an  equal-  point ;  and  we  further  believe  that  the  legitimate 

ity  before  the  law  in  the  use  and  distribution  ot  the  efforts  of  orsfanized  labor  to  protect  itself  against  cheap 

waters  of  the  streams  of  this  State  for  irrigation,  min-  and  contract  labor,  is  a  direct  step  toward  the  pcr- 

Inir,  milling,  and  other  beneficial  purposes.  petuation  of  the  American  protective  tariff  system 

Wc  oomincnd  the  action  of  our  Democratic  State  sustained  by  the  Republican  party ;  also,  that  proper 

officials  in  pressing  the  California  tax  canes  toward  apprenticeship  laws  should  be  adopted, 

ultimate  decisions,  and  hope  this  most  important  issue  Kesolved^  We  pledge  to  the  American  people,  and 

will  not  be  permitted  to  rest  without  final  adjudication  especially  the  people  of  California,  that  our  candidates 

upon  its  merif*.    We  once  more  condemn  the  acts  of  for  Congress,  if  elected,  will  sustain  the  protective 

those  corporations  which  have  persistently  refused  to  policy  of  the  Republican  part^,  and  will  oppose  the 

pay  their  lawf\il  portion  of  the  public  revenue.    This  British  and  Solid  South  policy^  of  the  Democratic 

failure  to  respond  to  a  just  demand  has  seriously  con-  party ;  that  our  American  industries  shall  be  protected 

tracted  the  public-school  fund,  and  must  render  our  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  and  that  Amer- 

educational  system  less  effective,  until  collection  is  en-  ican  labor  shall  be  fostered  and  protected  as  af^ainst 

foToed,  or  the  honest  tax-payer  is  compelled  to  oontrib-  the  competition  of  foreign  labor ;  we  denounce  as  un- 
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American  and  oontniy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Be-  CAMPS  FOR  1018t  Bnmmer  oamps  of  a  social, 

publion  Mrty  tiie  ohesp-labor  poUpy  of  the  Demo-  ^^  ^^  least  of  a  non-military  character,  have  long 

crstio  Sohd  South  ofto-day.  as  we  did  the  slave-labor  |..^_   _  ^;„#.i««f:-,^  ^^afnJl  ^f  a««iaJ;^oti   *«•«! 

policy  of  the  Democratic  Sofid  South  of  1861 ;  and  we  }>f  °  a  distinctive  feature  of  Amencan  rural 

deoUre  that  the  one  was,  and  the  other  if  permitted  to  "fe.      Ihey  are  a  natural  outflow th  of  the 

continue  wiil  be,  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  Methodist  camp-meeting,  which,  in  its  turn, 

the  laboring-classes  of  this  republic.  was  bat  an  organized  development  of  a  life 

Afo^wrf  That  the  purity  of  the  ^t  « t^®  P»\l»f  common  to  all  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  oon- 

of  the  State,  and  the  denial  of  a  free  ballot  to  the  ^.       .    mt     •  i      i.      j       i       j  •                j«iv 

humblest  American  citizen,  whatever  his  color  or  ^»D«°^  The  idea  has  developed  m  many  differ- 

noe,  imperils  the  libeities  of  the  people ;  we  therefore  ent  directions.    In  the  older  States,  the  canvas 

denounce  as  dangerous  to  our  country  the  Democratic  tents  of  the  early  camp-meeting  have   been 

policy  of  the  Solid  South  in  depriving  the  colored  superseded    by  permanent    structures,   as  at 

SSra^n'^dS'^SSedn&t^eK?;  0«ttage  City,  Ma«,.,  «.d  Oce«.  Grove.  N  J. 

franchise  can  not  long  survive.  ^"«  educational  purpose  in  connection  with 

*lie8olv«d,  That  a  financial  policy  whereby  both  gold  such  gatherings  found  its  first  successful  real- 

and  silver  shall  form  the  basis  of  drculation,  whether  ization  at  Ohautauqua,  and  there  are  now  sev- 

rodcJ?mab{e"i^cmL*o^r^t^^^M  ^  ^^^  similar  organizations  in  various  parts  of 

qmt^'!^^\m^T^^e\j^^^  the  country.    Among  the  most  commendable 

Beiolved.  That  we  commend  our  Bepresentatives  in  of  these  annual  encampments  are  those  intended 

Congress  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  restrictive  for  the  benefit  of  boys,  and  incidentally  for  the 

Chinese  legislation,  thus  redeeminir  the  pled^  of  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  their  parents 

party  made  for  them,  and  renew  our  determination  to  ^  guardians.     Such  oamps  are  of  corapara- 

Qiake  such  restriction  elfective,  and  m  everyway  to  ""«  6  "»»**'«*"•    ^^"v**  v»uj|#o  w.^  *#*  wiut/wa 

prevent  the  competition  of  Chinese  with  Amencan  ^^^^^Y  recent  ongiu,  the  oldest  of  which  an 

labor.    We  thank  the  Bepublican  National  Conven-  authentic   account    is  at  hand    having  been 

tion  for  its  emphatic  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  opened  for  its  first  season  in  1885.     But  long 

we  have  implicit  fai J  that  the  Republican  party  of  y^^fore  this,  encampments  formed  a.  more  or 

the  nation  will  protect  us  in  all  our  industries  against  ,  „„   «^«„i«!.  #««*««!I  ^f  *\^^  <.».^.»^.  4.«-«,  :•. 

the  Chinese.  *®®®  regular  feature  of  the  summer  term  m 

many  schools,  that  at  West  Point,  established 
On  August  10  the  State  committee  of  the  as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  in  1816,  being, 
American  party  adopted  the  Republican  ticket  no  doubt,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
as  their  own.  On  the  following  day  the  Demo-  It  is  certain  that  as  early  as  1860  Mr.  Gunn, 
cratic  State  committee  added  the  name  of  principal  of  the  famous  "Gunnery,"  as  his 
Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  to  their  ticket  as  the  sue-  school  was  called,  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  used  to 
cessor  of  Judge  McEinstry.  Some  doubt  was  take  his  pupils  into  camp  among  the  beautiful 
felt  in  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  as  to  Berkshire  hills,  and  about  twenty-five  years 
the  ability  of  the  Republicans  to  carry  the  ago  William  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  Optic "),  in  a 
State  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  National  story  for  boys,  entitled  "  In  School  and  Out," 
Convention  to  nominate  James  G.  Blaine,  the  introduced  an  episode  of  camp-life.  Mr.  Adams 
choice  of  Californian  Republicans  for  President,  informs  us  that  the  whole  passage  is  imaginary, 
and  the  hostile  record  of  Harrison,  the  nominee,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  an  enter- 
toward  Ohinese  exclusion.  These  factors  did  prise  on  the  part  of  any  school, 
not,  however,  prove  infiuential  with  the  voters.  The  instances  cited  differ  from  modem  camps 
and  at  the  November  election  the  Republicans  for  boys  in  that  they  are  either  undertaken  for 
obtained  a  strong  plurality  on  both  the  State  recreation  alone  or  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
and  National  ticket,  electing  a  Congressional  curriculum.  The  modern  camp,  on  the  con- 
delegation  of  the  same  complexion  as  in  the  trary,  is  an  independent  affair,  existing  for  its 
preceding  Congress.  The  official  vote  for  own  purposes  and  having  a  definite  object  in 
I'resident  will  be  found  in  the  article  entitled  view,  namely,  the  care  and  government,  with 
"  United  States."  or  without  instruction,  of  a  number  of  boys. 
San  FraadsM.— During  1887  the  bank  ex-  With  a  great  many  parents  and  guardians  the 
changes  for  the  city  reached  the  amount  of  long  summer  vacation  presents  numerous  per- 
$828,427,816.85,  an  increase  of  $186,206,425.14,  plexing  questions,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  diffi- 
or  22  per  cent.  This  shows  Sun  Francisco  to  cult  to  provide  adequate  amusement  and  recrea- 
be  the  sixth  city  of  the  Union  in  the  volume  of  tion  coupled  with  reasonable  supervision  and 
banking  business.  In  round  numbers  the  ex-  restraint.  The  summer  camp  is  designed  to 
ports  amounted  to  $88,000,000,  against  $35,-  meet  these  requirements.  It  removes  its  mem- 
000,000  for  188G,  showing  an  apparent  decrease  hers  from  the  undesirable  infiuences  of  cities 
of  about  $2,000,000.  and  hotels ;  it  provides  them  sufiScient  amuse- 
The  imports  for  the  year  reached  $41,780,943,  ment  and  employment,  and  while  affording 
against  $36,048,621  for  1886,  showing  an  in-  plenty  of  fun  and  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
crease  of  $5,732,322.  The  customs  receipts  were  reduces  to  a  minimum  their  opportunities  for 
$6,742,078.41,  against  $5,855,619.93  for  1886,  getting  into  mischief,  and  renders  it  quite  im- 
an  increase  of  $886,458.48.  Despite  the  fact  possible  for  them,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
that  two  transcontinental  railway  lines  have  youthful  spirits  to  become,  even  unconsciously, 
been  completed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  a  source  of  annoyance  to  their  elders, 
north  and  one  on  the  south,  San  Francisco  re-  The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  camp  is  of  prime 
mains  the  great  port  of  entry  for  teas  and  silks,  importance.    It  should  be  far  enough  awaj 
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from  other  habitations  to  seoore  immanity  winter  months.  In  the  case  of  an  established 
from  too  freqoent  visitors,  and  jet  it  should  be  camp,  where  a  large  part  of  the  equipment  is 
near  enough  to  hotel  accommodations  to  ena-  necessarily  left  on  the  ground,  some  perma- 
ble  anxioos  mothers  to  visit  their  sons  without  nent  custodian  is  indispensable,  for  even  in  the 
too  much  trouble  and  delay.  It  should  be  so  wilderness  valuable  property  may  prove  tempt- 
far  away  from  shops  and  other  village  attrac-  ii^g  to  maurauders. 

tions  that  applications  for  leave  to  go  to  town  The  daily  routine  of  the  camp  must  depend 

will  not  be  made  for  trivial  reasons.    The  lo-  largely  upon  circumstances,  which  differ  more 

cation  should  be,  if  possible,  on  a  sandy  or  or  less  in  all  cases.    There  should,  however, 

gravely  formation  with  suflScient  slope — ^^pref-  be  regular  hours  for  rising,  for  meals,  and  for 

erably  to  the  south  or  southwest — to  insure  retiring,  as  well  as  for  the  study-hour,  if  there 

good  drainage.    Pure  and  abundant  drinking-  is  one.    In  a  general  way,  the  daily  calls  of  a 

water  is  essential,  and  a  large  body  of  water,  a  military  camp  may  be  followed,  beginning  with 

lake  rather  than  a  river,  is  quite  as  necessary,  reveille  and  endiug  with  tattoo  and  taps.    If 

The  ordinary  forest  growth  of  a  mountain  re-  possible,  a  bugle  should  be  used,  but,  if  not,  a 

§lon  is  desirable  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  whistle  is  a  fairly  good  substitute.    Different 

pruce,  hemlock,  pine,  and  cedar  do  not  gen-  calls  may  be  devised  for  the  different  offices  of 

orally  grow  where  there  are  natural  malarial  the  day.    The  use  of  some  such  instrument  in 

conditions,  and  judicious  thinning  out  will  let  in  preference  to  a  bell,  a  gong,  or  a  tin  horn,  is, 

enough  sunlight  to  disnpate  too  dense  a  shade,  of  course,  simply  sentimental,  but  discordant 

In  the  matter  of  shelter,  there  is  a  wide  di-  noises  seem  sadly  out  of  place  amid  sylvan 

versity  of  practice.    Some  of  the  camps  have  surroundings.      Immediately    after    reveille, 

substantially  built  log-cabins,  others  rely  upon  blankets   and    bedding   should,    in    pleasant 

tents,  others  upon  regular  frame  buildings,  and  weather,  be  hung  out  to  air,  and  all  hands  fall 

still  others  use  portable  houses,  such  as  were  in  for  police  duty,  sweeping  out  tents,  and,  in 

described  in  the  '^Annual  Cyclopsdia"  for  general,  putting  the  camp  to  rights  for  the 

1886.    In  all  cases  there  should  be  some  sub-  day.    At  a  suitable  interval  after  breakfast^  an 

stantial  shelter  within  reach,  avaUable  for  gen-  hour  or  so  may  be  set  apart  for  study;  but 

eral  purposes  at  all  times  and  for  social  resort  study  from  books  is  properly  subordinated  to 

and  refuge  in  case  of  prolonged  storms.  the  study  of  nature,  to  learning  the  thousand 

For  many  reasons,  tents  nre  to  be  preferred  useful  things  incident  to  a  self-reliant  life  in 

for  quarters.    The  best  is  the  ordinary  army  the  open  air.    The  successful  management  of 

regulation  wall  -  tent  costing,  with  a  fly  or  such  a  camp  calls  for  a  combination  of  quali- 

double  roof-covering,  about  twenty-five  dol-  ties  by  no  means  common.    The  superinten- 

lars.    Such  a  tent  ^ords  ample  quarters  for  dent  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  thoroughly 

two,  and  may  be  made  to  accommodate  four,  in  sympathy  with  boys,  otherwise  he  can  not 

but  this  is  not  desirable.    When  properly  set  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  situation.    He  must 

up  and  cared  for,  a  tent  is  proof  against  the  possess  that  quality  of  moral  force  which  com- 

beaviest  rain  and  will  stand  against  any  wind  mands  ready  obedience  and  is  capable  of  en- 

of  ordinary  violence.  forcing  authority.    He  must,  moreover,  be  a 

One  obvious  advantage  in  the  use  of  tents  or  good  ^^  all-round  "  athlete,  familiar  with  boats, 

of  easily  portable  houses  is,  that  they  are  ez-  a  good  swimmer,  handy  with  tools,  and  even 

posed  to  the  elements  only  during  the  period  capable  of  teaching  a  boy  to  mend  his  own 

when  actually  in  use.    When  the  summer  is  clothes  or  repair  a  damaged  tent, 

over,  they  are  securely  stored,  and  they  are  as  The  object  of  a  summer  camp  is  not  instruc- 

good  as  ever  when  the  next  season  opens.  tion  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  learning.    It  is 

Where  permanent  structures  are  used  the  designed  to  develop  the  individual  resources, 

tendency  is  naturally  toward  greater  luxury  to  cultivate  helpfulness,  and  enable  a  boy, 

than  is  compatible  with  true  camp  -  life,  and  should  he  ever  be  left  figuratively  or  actually 

the  health  of  pupils  is  not  unlikely  to  suffer  upon  a  desert  island,  to  make  the  best  of  the 

in  consequence.    Golds  are  almost  unknown  situation.    As  little  restraint  as  possible  is  ex- 

aniong  soldiers  in  the  field ;  but  in  barracks  or  ercised,  but  gentlemanly  manners  are  at  all 

permanent  quarters  they  are  by  no  means  ex-  times  required,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to 

empt.    Floors  should  be  provided  for  all  tents,  the  manly  qualities  of  truthfulness,  honor,  and 

If  made  in  panels— say  two  panels  to  each  tent  mutual  helpfulness  than  to  the  learning  of 

— they  can  be  easily  removed  and  Stacked  for  schools.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 

the  winter.  circular  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  exist- 

The  mess-hall,  as  it  may  be  called  for  lack  of  a  ing  camps,  indicating  the  outfit  required  for 

better  name,  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  stout  each  pupil  : 

frame  building,  thoroughly  weather-proof  and  Three  BoiU  of  underelothinff  Buitable  for  summer, 

capable  of  witlistandmg  any  wmd.    Two  rooms  Three  suits  of  pigamas  simply  made. 

are  desirable — a  dining  -  room   and  a  sitting-  The  usual  toilet-articles. 

room— but  it  is  possible  to  make  one  room  an-  ^  An  old  thick  overcoat,  an  old  j^ket,  a  colored 

swer  for  both  purposes.     The  mess-hall  should  fl|^ncl  shirt,  and  a  pair  of'shppcrs  will  bo  found  .crv- 

be  raised  well  clear  of  the  ground,  so  that  wind  one  Norfolk  jacket,  with  two  stout  pairs  of  kneo- 

and  weather  can  sweep  underneath  during  the  trousers. 
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Four  PAin  of  oordnroj  BtoekisgB. 

Two  flftoncl  shirts. 

One  pair  of  swimming-truDkB. 

One  worsted  belt. 

One  cap,  or  light  felt  hat. 

Ono  pair  of  beavy  all-wool  oamp-bUuikelB,  gray. 

Three  ^airs  of  rubber-soled  gymnatuum  ahoes. 

One  pair  of  stout  leather  boots. 

One  pair  of  rubber  boots. 

Odo  rubber  coat. 

^o  fire-arms  will  be  allowed. 

Each  boy  will  be  allowed  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
for  personal  expenses  while  in  camp ;  it  is  requested 
that  no  other  mon&y  bo  finished  to  any  boy  for  use 
during  the  summer.  Necessary  additional  expenses 
will  Im  paid  by  the  camp,  and  an  account  will  be  sent 
to  parents. 

There  will  be  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  near 
the  end  of  June  and  ending  about  the  oe^nniug  of 
Au^st.  and  the  second  beginning  early  m  August 
and  enaing  early  in  September. 

The  fees  for  the  two  terms  will  be  $150 ;  for  one 
term,  $85. 

CAariDA,  DOMimON  OF.  See  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

CAPE  COLOmr,  a  British  colony  in  Soath 
Africa,  the  form  of  government  of  which  was 
established  on  March  11,  1858.  British  Caf- 
fraria  was  incorporated  in  the  colony  in  1865, 
and  responsible  government  was  established 
in  1872.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Grovernor,  assisted  by  an  Execntive  Council 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power 
rests  with  a  Legislative  Coancil  of  22  members, 
elected  for  seven  years,  presided  over  ex- officio 
by  the  Chief-Jostice,  and  a  Honse  of  Assembly 
of  74  members,  elected  for  five  years.  On 
Sept.  1,  1887  an  act  took  efifect  giving  the 
Transkeian  territories  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Coancil,  and  two  members  in  the 
Il'juse  of  Assembly.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  Sir  Flercales  George  Robert 
Robinson,  appointed  in  1880.  He  is  also  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  within  the  colo- 
ny, and  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
The  Governor  is  assisted  in  his  administration 
by  a  ministry  of  five  members. 

ArM  aid  PepilAtiM, — The  area  of  Cape  Colony 
is  218,686  square  miles,  including  14,230  square 
miles  in  the  Transkeian  territory.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  colony  and  its  de- 
pendencies in  1885  was  1,252,847.  The  total 
white  population  is  estimated  at  800,000.  The 
capital  of  the  colony,  Cape  Town,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000  in  1886.  Eimberley  had  a 
population  of  25,000,  and  Port  Elizabeth, 
a  population  of  18,000  in  the  same  year. 
During  1886,  4,781  marriages  were  regis- 
tered in  the  colony.  Assisted  immigration 
was  stopped  in  1886.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants sent  out  by  the  emigration  agent  in 
London  between  1873  and  1885  was  23,337, 
the  greatest  number  in  any  single  year  beinsr 
4,645  in  1882.  Basntoland,  with  an  area  of 
168,000  square  miles  and  168,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  only  400  are  whites,  a  rich  grain- 
producing  district,  is  administered  by  a  resident 
commissioner  under  the  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa.  Bechuanaland,  180,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  CafTre  population  of 


478,000,  and  Pondoland,  with  200,000  inhabit- 
ants,  are  British  protectorates.  The  Pondos 
have  as  yet  refused  to  receive  a  resident  com- 
missioner. 

Ftaaaccst — The  revenue  for  the  year  1888  is 
estimated  at  £8,461,000,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £8,110,000.  Of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
colony,  one  third  is  derived  from  customs,  and 
one  third  from  railways.  One  third  of  the  ex- 
penditure is  for  the  public  debt,  and  one  fifth 
for  railways.  On  Jan.  1, 1887,  the  colony  had 
a  public  debt  of  £21,171,854,  besides  £1,289,- 
439  raised  for  guaranteed  companies.  Colonial 
paper  monev  has  been  issued  to  the  amount  of 
£2,860,000. 

Goaaem. — ^The  total  value  of  imports  for 

1886  was  £8,799,261,  and  of  exports,  mdnding 
specie  and  diamonds,  £7,806,588.  For  the  year 

1887  the  exports  were  £7,586,087.  The  value 
of  the  wool  exported  in  1886,  was  £1,680,482 ; 
ostrich-feathers,  £546,280;  hides  and  skins, 
£397,091 ;  copper-ore,  £559,828;  Angora  hair, 
£232,184;  wine,  £23,426 ;  diamonds,  £8,504,- 
756.  In  1887  the  export  of  diamonds  was 
8,698,930  carats,  valued  at  £4,240,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  entere<l  and  cleared 
at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1886  was  8,666, 
having  a  tonnage  of  6,649,217. 

The  number  of  miles  of  state  railroads  in 
the  colony  at  the  end  of  1886  was  1,599 ;  the 
gross  earnings  were  £1,048,686,  and  expenses, 
£646,716.  llie  capital  expended  on  railways 
to  the  end  of  1886  has  been  £14,180,616.  The 
net  earnings,  which  averaged  2}  per  cent,  for 
the  two  years  preceding,  were  4xV  P^i*  cent,  in 
1887. 

The  revenue  from  the  postal  service  amounted 
in  1886  to  £126,634,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£183,067.  The  number  of  letters  carried  dur- 
ing the  year  was  6,529,874,  and  of  newspapers, 
8,151,835. 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1886  was  4,829  miles. 
During  the  year,  770,600  messages  were  sent. 

Naval  DefeoNSt — The  colonial  and  imperial 
Governments  are  jointly  fortifying  the  harbor 
of  Table  Bay,  the  Cape  Government  providing 
the  labor.  Works  at  Simon^s  Bay  have  been 
built  by  the  British  Government. 

Natal. — The  colony  of  Natal  was  separated 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1856.  The 
Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council, 
composed  of  the  chief  functionaries,  and  a 
Legislative  Council  made  up  to  seven  appointed 
and  twenty-three  elected  members.  The  present 
Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  post  in  October,  1885. 
The  revenue  in  1886  was  £600,177,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £717,414.  In  1887  the  revenue  rose 
to  £816.680,  while  the  expenditure  was  £689,- 
325.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1887  was 
£4,085,126. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  21,150  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  as  returned  in  1886,  is 
442,697.  Between  1878  and  1884,  when  as- 
sisted immigration  ceased,  4,626  immigrants 
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were  broaght  into  the  colony  at  Gorermnent  entering;  by  way  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Orange 

expense.    The  white  populHtion  at  the  end  of  Free  State  must  impose  duties  at  its  Vaal 

1887  was  85,866.     There  ^ere  82,312  Indian  frontier  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  appointed 

coolies.    One  quarter  of  these  are  indentured  tariff  less  the  Portuguese  transit  duties.    Im- 

to  the  planters  for  a  term  of  five  years.    The  ports  destined  for  the  crown  colonies  of  Basuto- 

free  Indians  compete  with  white  mechanics  land  and  British  Becbuanaland  would  be  sub- 

and  clerks,  and  the  further  importation  of  in-  jected  to  the  same  maritime  duties,  and  their 

dentured  laborers,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  governments  would,  like  the  republics,  receive 

their  term  of  servitude  enter  the  field  of  white  three  fourths  of  the  sums  collected.  A  uniform 

labor,  meets  with  strong  popular  opposition,  tariff  of  12  per  cent,  was  proposed,  of  which  3 

The  native  population  was  408,922,  but  of  this  per  cent,   would  be  retained  as  the  transit 

number  more  than  225,000  live  on  reservations,  charge.    Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  Cape  minister, 

and  the  colonists  are  anxious  to  remove  them  who  presided,  suggested  that  if  the  republics 

to  Znluland.  both  declined  to  enter  into  the  arrangement, 

The  total  trade  by.  sea  in  1887  amounted  to  the  British  Government  might  agree  with  the 

£8,838,000,  against  £2,883,000  in  1886.    The  Portuguese  Government  on  a  uniform  tariff, 

chief  exports  are  wool,  sugar,  hides,  corn,  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  colonial  authorities 

recently  gold,  of  which  £120,021  were  exported  retaining  part  as  transit  charges,  and  paying 

in  eleven  months  of  1887.    A  large  part  of  the  the  difference  to  the  Dutch  republics  or  to  in- 

commerce  consists  of  transit  trade  with  the  land  merchants  in  the  form  of  a  rebate.    The 

interior.  conference  agreed  on  specific  duties  on  guns, 

Railroads  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco ;  on  a  free  list 
Transvaal  borders  were  authorized  by  the  comprising  fence- wire,  machinery,  railroad 
Legislative  Council  in  March,  1888,  and  a  loan  materials,  printers^  material,  and  pig  iron :  on 
of  £1.500,000  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose,  a  10-per-cent.  rate  for  agricultural  implements. 
The  development  of  the  railroads  to  within  a  vehicles,  and  iron  manufactures ;  and  on  a  gen- 
short  distance  of  the  frontier  has  assisted  the  oral  tariff  of  12  per  cent,  on  all  other  articles, 
improvement  of  the  trade  of  Natal,  which  has  Between  the  colonies  and  states  composing  the 
greatly  increased  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  union  free  trade  shall  exist,  except  in  spirits 
the  Transvaal.  The  railroad  mileage  at  the  and  sugar, 
close  of  1887  was  217,  against  195  in  1886.  Cape  Colony  agreed  to  extend  its  railroad 

SMtk  AfrlcBM  CistOBg  aid  EaUway  Viloik — A  lines  to  the  Orange  river  near  Colesberg,  there 
conference  of  the  South  African  states  and  to  join  Hues  that  the  Orange  Free  State  prom- 
colonies  to  consider  the  question  of  railway  ised  to  build  northeastward  through  Blomfon- 
extension  into  the  republics  and  an  agreement  tein  to  Harrismith,  and  thence  through  the 
with  regard  to  customs  and  the  collection  of  coal  and  gold  fields  to  the  Vaal  river.  At 
duties,  which  it  would  necessitate,  was  called  Harrismith  an  extension  of  the  Natal  system 
at  the  initiative  of  the  English,  who  had  neg-  will  join  the  line. 

lected  the  matter  of  railroad  communication  In  Natal,  where  the  existing  tariff  is  7  per 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  cent.,  as  against  15  per  cent,  in  Cape  Colony, 
until  the  construction  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Bail-  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  customs 
road  threatened  to  divert  the  trade  of  those  union.  President  Krtlger,  of  the  South  African 
states  and  of  the  central  parts  of  South  Africa.  Republic,  expressed  himself  as  desirous  for 
Delegates  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  free  trade  with  the  Free  State  and  the  colonies, 
Orange  Free  State  met  at  the  conference,  which  but  his  Government  was  precluded  from  enter- 
concluded  its  sessions  on  Feb.  18,  1888.  The  ing  the  customs  union  by  a  customs  treaty  with 
South  African  Republic,  which  had  carried  Belgium  and  an  agreement  with  the  Nether- 
through  the  Delagoa  Bay  project  in  spite  of  lands  South  African  Railway  Company  per- 
British  discouragement,  was  not  represented,  mitting  goods  to  be  imported  by  way  of  the 
The  conference  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad  free  of  duty.  The  rail- 
uniform  scheme  of  tariffs  for  the  four  members  road  proposals  were  carried  in  the  Free  State 
of  the  proposed  ZoUverein.  The  duties  would  Volksraad  after  a  long  discussion,  by  the  cast- 
be  collected  at  the  seaboard  by  Cape  and  Natal  ing  vote  of  the  President,  and  in  the  last  days 
officials,  and  the  colonial  governments  would  of  May  a  large  majority  agreed  to  the  customs 
retain  one  quarter  to  cover  the  cost  of  coUec-  union  with  the  English  colonies.  During  the 
tion,  harbor  works,  and  postal  and  cable  sub-  session  a  resolution  was  passed  also  in  favor  of 
sidies,  paying  three  quarters  into  the  treasnry  federal  union  with  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  or  the  Transvaal  Re-  Legislative  Council  in  August  rejected  the 
public  according  to  the  destination  of  the  goods,  proposition  of  a  customs  union,  after  it  had  been 
To  carry  out  tins  arrangement,  it  would  be  approved  by  the  Assembly.  The  Transvaal 
necessary  for  the  Transvaal  to  enter  into  a  Government  agreed  to  admit  imports  from  the 
similar  agreement  with  Portugal  by  which  the  colonies  at  the  same  rates  as  on  the  Portuguese 
same  rates  of  duty  should  be  levied  on  imports  frontier,  and  to  cancel  the  concession  to  the 
brought  over  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad,  or,  in  Dutch  and  Geiman  railroad  company,  remit- 
case  the  South  African  Republic  declined  to  ting  duties  on  freight,  on  obtaining  a  pledge 
enter  the  union  or  to  impose  a  duty  on  goods  from  the  British  Government  that  it  would  not 
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acquire  the  Delagoa  Baj  Railroad,  which  has  treme  northwest,  and  compelled  the  BritiBh 
been  bailt  from  Lorenzo  Marqaez  as  far  as  the  force  to  retreat  after  sharp  fighting,  in  June, 
hillsbordering  the NorthernTransvaal  territory,  Zalns  who  were  lojFal  to  their  kinf?,  Dinizula, 
and  is  to  be  carried  across  these  and  extended  then  rose  in  rebellion  in  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
to  Pretoria.  The  right  of  Portugal  to  the  try.  Store-keepers  in  different  parts  of  Zulu- 
country  of  the  Maputos  south  of  Delagoa  Bay  land  were  murdered,  and  natives  who  were 
having  been  established  by  arbitration,  the  friendly  to  the  English  were  plundered.  On 
Queen  of  Amatongaland  early  in  1888  ac-  June  28  the  Usutus  attacked  Usibepu,  who  had 
£iowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  raised  an  impi  at  the  call  of  Governor  Havelock, 
Portu^l  over  this  part  of  her  territory.  The  and  routed  his  force  inflicting  heavy  losses. 
Cape  Parliament  authorized  the  extension  of  Usibepu  fled,  with  the  police  at  Ivuna,  who 
the  railways  from  Oolesberg  to  the  Orange  were  also  attacked.  The  English  raised  levies 
river  and  from  Kimberley  to  the  Vaal  river,  of  natives  in  Basutoland  and  the  Reserve,  and 
As  soon  as  Parliament  was  prorogued,  on  Aug.  sent  them  under  European  leaders  to  quell  the 
17,  the  Government  called  a  special  session  to  rebellion,  while  troops  were  moved  forward 
reconfflder  the  customs  union  tariff  bill,  and  from  Durban  to  the  frontier,  and  from  Capo 
both  branches  passed  it,  in  order  to  avert  a  Town  to  Durban,  and  re-enforcements  were 
Cabinet  crisis.  even  sent  from  England  and  Egypt.  Lieut-Gen. 
Zilalaai. — On  May  14,  1887,  Zululand  was  Smyth,  commanding  the  British  forces  in  South 
annexed  to  the  British  Empire  by  proclamation.  Africa,  went  to  Zululand  to  direct  operations. 
Mr.  OHbom,  the  resident  commissioner  and  A  body  of  troops,  native  levies,  and  police 
chief  magistrate  of  the  new  possession  under  advanced  from  Nkojeni  against  the  Usutus 
Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  gathered  sach  of  the  nnder  a  brother  of  Cetewayo  named  Tshing- 
Zulus  as  would  accept  his  invitation  at  Nkon-  ana,  at  Dlopeknlu,  near  White  Umvolosi  river, 
jeni  on  July  7,  where  he  hoisted  the  British  and  defeated  them,  after  six  hours*  fighting,  on 
flag  and  read  the  proclamation.  Usibepu,  the  July  2,  losing  two  white  ofiScers  and  a  large 
most  powerful  of  the  chiefe  among  whom  the  number  of  natives.  Usntn  chiefs  looted  Sok- 
British  had  partitioned  the  country  after  the  wetyata^s  cattle  and  attacked  the  magistrate  of 
deposition  of  King  Cetewayo,  who  had  been  Inkbandla  district.  In  the  beginning  of  July 
permitted  to  retain  his  territory  in  the  north-  Somkeli  and  his  vassals  rose  in  the  Umvolosi 
east  on  the  king's  restoration,  was  beaten  by  district  against  Mr.  Pretorius,  the  sub-commis- 
the  Usutus,  or  Zulus,  who  were  attached  to  the  sioner,  and  other  chiefs  on  the  coast  near  San 
dynasty,  under  Cetewayo^s  son,  Dinizulu,  and  Lucia  joined  the  rebellion.  Before  marching 
was  driven  into  the  Zulu  Reserve.  After  the  upon  Ceza,  where  Dinizulu  had  been  joined 
annexation,  as  soon  as  laws  and  regulations  by  his  loyal  subjects  from  all  parts  of  Zulu- 
bad  been  made  for  the  territory,  the  British  land,  and  had  a  force  of  4,000  warriors.  Gen. 
made  preparations  to  restore  their  ally  and  his  Smith  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Umvolosi. 
followers  to  the  lands  from  which  they  had  Somkeli  surrendered  voluntarily,  and  ordered 
been  expelled,  but  deferred  their  intention  his  nnder  chiefs  to  desist  from  hostilities, 
when  Dinizulu  and  Umyamyana  made  prepara-  Other  columns  dispersed  the  minor  insur- 
tions  to  drive  out  the  renegades  again.  Dini-  gent  forces  in  the  south  and  east  of  Zululand. 
znln  retired  into  the  New  Republic,  but  came  The  general  waited  for  leviea  of  Zulus  and 
back  after  vainly  imploring  the  Boers  to  join  Basutos,  but  these  never  came  except  in  small 
him  in  an  attack  on  the  British  and  their  Zulu  numbers.  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  did  not  share 
allies,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  current  opinion  as  to  Diniznlu^s  guilt,  and 
another  chief.  Both  were  summoned  before  was  anxious  to  save  the  Zulus  from  a  war  of 
the  special  commissioner  to  have  their  differ-  extermination,  and  hence  arose  the  usual  dif- 
ences  settled.  Dinizulu  was  at  first  contuma-  ferences  between  the  civil  and  the  military  au- 
cious,  but  on  Nov.  14, 1887,  they  both  appeared  tborities.  The  only  considerable  native  force 
and  were  ordered  each  to  pay  a  fine  of  cattle,  that  was  raised  was  John  Dunnes  impi,  num- 
At  the  end  of  that  month  Usibepu  and  Sokwet-  bering  over  1,600  warriors,  which  took  part  in 
yata,  another  chief  who  had  fled  into  the  Re-  the  reduction  of  Somkeli  near  San  Lucia.  The 
serve,  were  restored.  In  January,  1888,  Usibe-  British  forces,  numbering  about  2,000  British 
pn  attacked  a  kraal  belonging  to  some  of  regulars,  besides  police,  Natal  volunteers,  and 
Dinizulu^s  people,  seized  their  cattle,  and  drove  native  levies,  began  to  move  on  Ceza  in  the 
the  Usutus  off  the  land.  Dinizulu  again  went  early  part  of  August,  establishing  military  sta- 
to  the  New  Republic  to  a9k  the  assistance  of  tions  at  various  points.  Dinizulu  and  Unda- 
the  Boers.  While  he  was  absent,  in  April,  buko,  whose  followers  had  dwindled  to  1,000 
some  police  who  attempted  to  make  arrests  at  men  through  hunger  and  cold,  fled  into  the 
the  kraal  of  Undabuko,  his  uncle,  were  forcibly  Transvaal.  The  Zulus  several  times  attacked 
ejected.  In  May  Dinizulu  fell  upon  the  chief  the  British  posts  and  flying  columns,  and  raided 
Hnmelane  and  recaptured  stolen  catUe.  The  the  friendly  natives  in  the  Reserve.  Usibepu, 
Zululand  police,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons,  the  prime  mover  o f  the  troubles,  was  supported, 
proceeded  to  execute  warrants  of  arrest  against  if  not  instigated,  by  the  Natal  colonist-s  and 
him  and  other  chiefs.  Dinizulu  and  Undabuko  officials,  who  have  shown  uniform  hostility  to 
collected  their  followers  at  Ceza,  in  the  ex-  the  royal  family  of  Zululand,  and  a  determina- 
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tion  to  nproot  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  mangwatoB,  and  Lobengak,  king  of  Matabele- 
Znla  Gaffes  to  their  hereditary  kings.  The  land.  The  Transvaal  Boers,  in  order  to  fore- 
morders  and  robberies  of  the  English  protege  stall  the  English,  who,  having  ousted  the  Dutdi 
first  drove  Dinizuln  and  his  starving  followers  from  Bechaaoaland,  apportioned  the  best  farm- 
to  acts  of  retaliation.  Usibepa's  people  also  ing-lands  among  immigrants  of  British  birth, 
invaded  Swaziland,  and  killed  men  and  women  made  a  ferry  across  the  Crocodile  river,  jast 
on  the  pretence  that  the  Swazis  had  helped  below  the  month  of  the  Macloatsie,  with  the 
Cetewayo.  The  revolt  of  Bomkele  was  due  to  object  of  taking  possession  of  the  disputed 
an  unjustifiable  attack  by  Usibepu,  who  had  tract  under  grants  that  had  been  issued  to  Boer 
been  admonished  to  keep  quiet  by  the  British  citizens  some  time  before.  A  Transvaal  Boer 
authorities.  Dinizulu  gave  himself  up  in  Sep-  named  Grobelaar,  in  July,  1888,  went  with  an 
tember  to  the  Transvaal  authorities  on  a  prom-  escort  as  special  envoy  of  the  Transvaal  6ov- 
Mse  that  he  should  not  be  surrendered  to  the  emment  to  Lobengula.  When  the  Boers  were 
English,  who  willingly  acquiesced  in  an  ar-  returning  through  the  debatable  ground,  in  or- 
rangement  that  relieved  them  of  the  responsi-  der  to  cross  by  the  ferry.  Chief  Khama  forbade 
bility  of  putting  him  on  trial  for  his  life.  Un-  them  the  right  of  passage,  and  when  Khama 
dabuko  made  his  escape  into  Amatongaland,  sent  some  men  to  stop  them,  the  Boers  took 
but  ofter.ward  delivered  himself  up  to  the  civil  away  their  guns.  A  stronger  party  was  sent 
authorities  at  Nkojeni.  The  British  Govern-  to  retake  them,  and  this  was  tired  upon,  but 
ment  announced  the  intention  of  maintaining  Khama^s  people  returned  the  fire,  and  charged 
Zululand  as  a  permanent  possession.  Gen.  on  the  Boers,  who  tied  after  two  of  them  had 
Smyth,  who  arrived  at  Nkojeni  on  August  1,  been  killed  and  the  commander  and  another 
left  Zululand  in  the  beginning  of  September,  wounded.  The  scene  of  the  fight  was  on  land 
leaving  an  army  of  occupation  consisting  of  that  has  been  in  dispute  between  Khama  and 
1,500  troops.  Lobengula,  and  lies  just  within  the  British  pro- 
The  New  Rep«¥Ile. — After  Cetewayo  was  al-  tectorate.  The  High  Commissioner  asked  for 
lowed  to  return  to  Zululand,  Usibepn  made  war  explanations  from  the  Transvaal  Government, 
on  him  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  which  had  nominated  Grobelaar  an  envoy  to 
the  Zulu  Reserve,  where  he  died.  His  people,  Lobengula.  Khama  collected  a  force  of  3,000 
the  IJsutus,  under  Undabuko  and  Dinizulu,  ob-  men  armed  with  rifles,  besides  800  horsemen 
tained  the  assistance  of  Transvaal  Boers  by  with  Martini-Henry  breech-loaders,  and  wait 
ceding  to  them  the  third  part  of  Zululand,  and  joined  by  a  band  of  British  border  police.  A 
defeated  Usibepu,  who  in  his  turn  fled  into  force  of  Transvaal  Boers  was  encamped  on  the 
the  Reserve.    The  Boers  formed  the  New  Re-  opposite  bank  of  Crocodile  river,  in  readiness 

Eublic  of  Western  Zululand  on  the  lands  that  for  action,  while  the  matter  was  being  invest!- 
ad  been  sold  to  them,  and  acquired  others  on  gated  by  commissioners  of  the  British  and  the 
the  sea- shore.  The  British,  in  response  to  an  Transvaal  Governments.  Gen.  P.  J.  Joubert 
appeal  from  the  Usutus  themselves,  interfered,  and  H.  Pretorius  were  the  representatives  sent 
and  induced  the  Boers  to  give  up  the  latter,  from  the  Transvaal  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Sidney 
except  such  as  were  actually  occupied,  and  to  Shepard,  the  administrator  of  Bechuan aland,  in 
forego  their  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  The  incident  led  to  the 
whole  of  Zululand,  by  conceding  their  right  to  important  intimation  being  made  by  Sir  Hercu- 
the  territory  of  Western  Zululand,  and  formally  les  Robinson,  under  instructions  from  the  Brit- 
recognizing  the  New  Republic.  In  October,  ish  Government,  to  the  President  of  the  South 
1887,  a  treaty  of  union  was  concluded  between  African  Republic,  that  the  Matabele,  Mashona, 
the  South  African  Republic,  formerly  called  and  Makalaka  territories,  and  the  northern  part 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  New  Republic  of  West-  of  Khama^s  territory,  as  far  as  the  Zambezi, 
em  Zululand.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  are  solely  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Republic  when  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  king,  concluded  a 
it  met  in  May,  1888,  and  also  by  that  of  the  treaty  with  England  in  April,  by  which  he 
New  Republic  in  June,  subject  to  the  approval  bound  himself  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any 
of  the  British  Imperial  Government,  in  ac-  correspondence  or  treaty  with  any  foreign 
cordance  with  the  treaty  concluded  after  the  state  or  power  to  sell  or  cede  any  portion  of 
Transvaal  war,  which  placed  the  foreign  rela-  his  dominions,  including  the  tributary  territo- 
tions  of  the  republic  under  the  suzerain  con-  ries  of  Mashona,  Maka,  and  Malakn,  without 
trol  of  Great  Britain.  Gen.  Joubert  and  another  the  previous  consent  of  the  British  High  Corn- 
commissioner  were  sent  from  Pretoria  to  take  missioner.  The  Transvaal  Republic  was  cut 
over  the  government  of  the  New  Republic,  off  by  this  treaty  from  any  extension  north- 
:md  when  the  reorganization  was  effected  ward,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Britisli. 
Lucas  Meyer,  the  former  President,  was  left  at  The  Boer  Government  therefore  sent  Com- 
the  bead  of  the  administration,  with  the  title  inander  Grobelaar  to  Lobengula  to  remind 
of  Border  Commissioner.  him  of  a  previous  treaty  that  he  had  made  with 
Beer  IbtssIm  of  Uam^  Territory. — ^The  terri-  the  Transvaal,  but  the  chief  of  Matabeleland 
tory  lying  between  the  Macloutsie  and  Shashi  refused  to  discuss  the  subject.  Grobelaar  died 
rivers  has  for  some  time  been  the  subject  of  of  his  wounds  two  weeks  after  the  affray  with 
dispute  between  Khama,  the  chief  of  the  Ba-  Khama^s  men.    Another  fight  took  place  be- 
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tween  Mokhaehwane,  the  headman  who  had  northeastern  part  of  the  German  possessions, 
stopped  Grobelaar,  and  two  traders  named  toward  Ovamboland,  was  brought  to  the  verge 
Francis  and  Chapman  who  attempted  to  cross  of  dissolution  by  attacks  of  the  Zwartboj  Hot- 
by  the  same  ferry.  At  the  reqnest  of  President  tentots  and  fights  with  Bnshmen.  Discoveries 
Panl  KrQt^er,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  of  paying  gold-quartz  iu  Hereroland  are  likely 
the  British  Imperial  authorities,  in  the  summer  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  earliest,  but  most 
of  1887,  modified  the  original  proclamation  of  neglected,  of  the  German  colonial  possessions, 
the  protectorate  up  to  22d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  may  induce  the  German  Colonization  So- 
by  fixing  an  eastern  limit  at  the  longitude  of  oiety  for  Southwest  Africa,  which  has  succeed- 
the  mouth  of  the  Macloutsie.  The  Boers  ed  the  LUderitz  corporation,  to  ffive  the  prom- 
claimed  not  only  the  right  to  the  route  through  ised  poHce  protection.  An  Englishman  named 
the  disputed  territory  and  grants  of  land  within  Stevens,  when  leaving  the  copper  mine  back  of 
it,  but  also  a  protectorate  over  Matabeleland^  Walfisch  Bay  in  1857,  took  with  him  afi'agment 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  that  they  made  with  Mo-  of  rock  of  curious  appearance.  Many  years 
selekatze,  the  grandfather  of  Lobengula.  afterward  he  went  to  live  with  his  sons,  who 
Genua  CWwilritif  aid  Brlttsh  EipaulM* — The  were  gold-miners  in  Australia.  On  seeing  au- 
British  port  of  Walfisch  Bay  is  the  only  good  riferous  quartz  he  was  struck  by  its  resem- 
harbor  on  the  entire  seaboard  of  German  South-  blance  to  his  specimen,  which  was  produced, 
west  Africa,  extending  through  twelve  degrees  and  was  found  on  analysis  to  be  a  rich  piece 
of  latitude,  and  it  gives  access  to  the  two  prin-  of  gold  ore.  After  his  death  two  of  his  sons, 
cipa)  rivers  running  through  Damaraland  and  with  two  companions,  went  to  Walfisch  Bay  to 
Namaqualand.  The  bay  of  Angra  Pequefia  in  prospect,  arriving  in  October,  1887.  They  ob- 
the  south  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  tained  permission  from  the  German  anthori- 
theGrermans,  while  Porto  do  Ilheo  or  Sandwich  ties,  who  placed  little  faith  in  their  story  or  in 
Haven  is  small  and  threatened  with  obstruction  their  prospects  of  success,  since  several  expe- 
by  sand.  The  Germans  are  indignant  that  ditions  of  scientific  geologists  had  failed  to 
Great  Britain  should  desire  to  retain  this  en-  make  any  promising  discovery.  These  practi- 
elafte,  only  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  cal  miners,  nevertheless,  found  paying  rock 
which  is  absolutely  useless  since  the  German  within  a  few  weeks.  The  richest  vein  is  on 
annexation  of  the  country.  The  English  Gov-  an  island  in  Swakop  river  near  Walfisch  Bay. 
ernraent  might  be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  The  natives  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  was  want- 
Togoland,  which  is  a  similar  source  of  annoy-  ed  brought  sacks  of  gold  (juartz  to  Stevens 
ance  in  the  midst  of  British  possessions  on  the  from  various  quarters,  showing  that  there  are 
Gold  Coast,  but  fears  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  extensive  gold  fields.  In  quality  the  ores  are 
Cape  Colonists.  In  April,  1888,  Nama  rob-  said  to  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
hers  made  an  attack  on  the  little  English  set-  best  Califomian  or  Australian  workings.  The 
tlement,  which  was  only  saved  from  rAassacre  Australians  were  employed  at  first  by  the  Co- 
by  the  timely  dispatch  of  troops  from  Cape  lonial  Society,  but  since  March,  1888,  their  opera- 
Colony.  The  Cape  Government  complained  to  tions  have  been  conducted  for  the  account  of  a 
the  German  Governor  that  the  protectorate  branch  syndicate  that  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
had  not  been  made  effective.  After  the  with-  gold  mines.  The  German  Colonial  Society  for 
drawal  of  British  protection,  which  was  like-  South weat  Africa  has  recently  designated  only 
wise  only  nominal,  and  was  formally  renounced  the  northern  part  of  its  possessions,  extending 
in  1880  by  the  English  Government,  Germany  from  Swakop  river  to  the  Portuguese  boundary 
proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  Damaraland,  or  at  the  Cunene,  as  German  Damtiraland,  while 
as  the  Germans  sometimes  call  it  Hereroland,  the  region  between  Swakop  and  Orange  rivers 
oomprising  the  region  between  the  Orange  and  is  ofiicially  known  as  German  Namaland.  The 
the  Cunene  rivers,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  German  protectorate  includes  some  fertile  land 
with  the  head-chief  Maherero  by  the  LUderitz  in  the  north,  resembling  the  neighboring  Por- 
Company,  which  had  undertaken  to  work  tuguese  possessions.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
the  abandoned  copper  mines.  The  enterprise  country,  however,  is  only  fit  for  grazing,  and 
proved  unprofitable,  as  it  had  before  in  the  is  so  poorly  watered  that  the  herds  of  its  200.- 
bands  of  the  English,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  000  inhabitants,  scattered  over  290,000  square 
carrying  the  ore  to  the  coast,  and  the  company  miles  of  territory,  find  only  a  scanty  herbage, 
failed  in  its  duty  to  maintain  order,  and  afford-  There  is  a  small  export  trade  in  cattle,  but  the 
ed  no  protection  to  the  disappointed  Hereros,  commerce  is  much  smaller  than  formerly.  The 
whose  herds  of  cattle  suffered,  as  before,  from  German  West  African  Company  is  an  enter- 
the  black-mailing  incursions  of  the  vengeful  prise  distinct  from  the  colonization  society 
Nama  Hottentots,  once  the  masters  of  the  that  succeeded  Ltlderitz,  and  has  for  its  ob- 
whole  country,  but  now  confined  to  their  rob-  ject  the  development  of  trade  with  the  interior, 
ber-nests  in  the  mountains  of  southwestern  The  English  Government,  by  the  occupation 
Hereroland.  Anarchy  and  disorder  reached  of  Bechuanaland,  had  driven  a  wedge  between 
such  a  degree  that  in  1887  German  officials  the  German  possessions  and  the  Transvaal,  and 
were  repeatedly  attacked  and  the  horses  and  by  the  annexation  of  San  Lucia  Bay  and  the 
cattle  of  the  imperial  commissary  were  stolen,  extension  of  its  suzerainty  over  Amatongaland, 
The  new  Boer  republic  of  Upingtonia  in  the  had  shut  out  German  influence  from  the  east 
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coast.  The  region  soath  of  the  npper  and  mid-  try  "  in  existence.  To-day  more  than  15,000 
die  Zambesi  was  still  considered  a  prospective  men  earn  their  bread  by  constructing  railway- 
field  for  German  enterprise  and  a  path  by  carriages  of  varioos  kinds,  and  600,000  earn 
which  Germany  might  in  the  future  reach  the  their  living  through  the  management  of  the  car- 
Boers  whom  the  hated  English  have  walled  in  riages  at'ter  they  are  built.  There  were  then 
from  the  outside  world.  The  Delagoa  Bay  in  service  a  few  tram-cars  of  comparatively 
Railroad  is,  indeed,  a  German  enterpr'ise,  but  rude  construction,  drawn  by  horses  for  the  most 
British  influence  is  predominant  at  Lisbon,  and  part,  and  designed  for  the  transportation  of 
Delagoa  Bay  territory  is  likely  soon  to  become  passengers  or  freight  over  short  distances. 
English  by  purchase.  The  British  annonnce-  Now  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  use  about 
ment  that  the  entire  region  south  of  the  Zam-  78,000  cars,  of  all  descriptions,  drawn  by  nearly 
besi,  as  far  west  as  the  actual  bounds  of  Da-  80,000  locomotive-engines,  over  150,600  miles 
maraiand,  is  within  the  sphere  of  British  inter-  of  track.  These  figures  are  substantially  from 
ests  was  intended  to  warn  the  Germans  away  Poor^s  "Manual  of  Rfdlroads,"  the  accepted 
from  the  rich  but  undeveloped  commercial  authority  on  the  subject.  There  are  about  140 
field  of  central  South  Africa,  and  to  hem  in  car- building  establishments  in  operation  in 
the  independent  Boers  on  the  north  side  also,  the  United  States,  and  not  only  do  these  turn 
England  bound  herself  by  a  memorandum  out  oars  for  ordinary  passenger  traffic  and  for 
agreement  not  to  extend  her  dominion  west-  miscellaneous  freight  and  merchandise,  but 
ward  beyond  the  20th  meridian.  She  now  they  build  vestibule  and  palace  "coaches," 
asserts  her  ultimate  claim  to  the  whole  into-  restaurant  or  buffet  cars,  observation  cars, 
rior  east  of  this  line.  A  mere  announcement  mail,  express,  refrigerating,  and  milk  cars, 
does  not  accomplish  that  object  except  in  re-  menagerie  and  circus  cars,  and  cars  for  the 
apect  to  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which  dare  different  kinds  of  live-stock.  Some  of  these 
not  now  officially  organize  annexations  north-  latter  are  so  complete  in  their  special  appoint- 
ward.  But  while  the  Germans  are  dreaming  ments  that  they  are  not  inaptly  termed  "  pal- 
of  commercial  routes  across  the  Kalahari  des-  ace-oars "  after  their  kind,  the  latest  addition 
ert,  the  English  are  extending  the  Northern  to  the  list  being  a  "  palace-car  for  hens,"  de- 
Cape  Railroad  to  the  Yaal  river,  and  soon  Eng-  signed  for  the  conveyance  of  from  8,500  to  4,500 
lish  companies  will  be  working  the  gold-bear-  live  fowl,  in  comparative  luxury.  This  car  is 
ing  ledges  that  are  known  to  exist  in  Khama's  described  as  two  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary 
kingdom  and  Mashonaland,  where  many  locate  freight-car ;  it  has  two  aisles,  one  longitudinal 
the  gold-mines  of  ancient  Ophir.  Two  syndi-  the  other  transverse.  It  is  partitioned  off  into 
cates  obtained  conflicting  mining  rights  in  the  116  compartments,  each  four  feet  square, 
disputed  tract  between  the  two  kingdoms,  one  Food  is  carried  beneath  the  car,  and  water  in 
of  them  from  Khaiua  and  the  other  from  Lo-  a  tank  on  top ;  the  supply  being  sufficient  for 
bengula,  bat  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Theophilus  a  full  load  for  a  journey  of  2,000  miles.  The 
Shepstone  both  concessions  were  canceled.  ^' Car-Builder^s  Dictionary"  specifles  regular 
The  influx  of  English  capital  and  settlers  into  car-types  as  follows : 

the  Transvaal  gold-fields  promises  in   time  to  Baggage-car,  boaidmg-car,  box-car,  Imffet-car,  ca- 

give  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  same  social  and  boose  or  conductor's  car,  cattle  or  stock  car,  coal-car, 

political  ascendancy  in  the  Boer  republic  that  derrick-car,   drawing-room   car,   drop-bottom    car, 

they  have  at  the  Gape.     Gold  exists  in  South  dump-car,  express-car,  flat  or  platform  car.  gondolar 

Africa  only  in   lodes  of  rock,  and  must  be  ^»  hand-car>jy-car,  hopper-"bottom  car,  ho«c-<ar, 

worked  wifh  steam  machinery' and  expensive  ^t^^TirS^^^r^^^ 

stamps.     The  emigration  is  therefore  not  of  car,  post-omoe  car,  push-car,  postal-car.  refrigerator- 

the  adventurous  and  migrating  kind  that  is  at-  car,  restaurant-car,  sleeping-car,  sweepmg^car.  tank- 

tracted  by  alluvial  washings,  but  consists  of  «""♦   tip-oar,   tool   or  wrecking  car,  three- wheeled 

skilled  laborers  who  will  be  permanent  resi-  ***°°-<^^' 

dents  unless  the  seams  give  out.  The  Trans-  This  list  is  confessedly  incomplete,  for  new 
vaal  authorities  maintain  good  order,  and  in  devices  are  continually  added  to  meet  the  de- 
return  the  mine-owners  willingly  pay  special  mands  of  the  time. 

taxes,  and  not  only  support  the  greatly  increased  J.  E.  Watkins,  of  the  National  Museum  in 
expenses  of  Government,  but  fill  to  overfiow-  Washington,  in  his  reports  on  the  Department 
ing  the  treasury  of  the  republic,  which  a  tew  of  Transportation,  gives  a  history  of  car-build- 
years  ago  was  bankrupt,  owing  to  the  aversion  ing,  which  places  its  origin  at  the  beginning  of 
of  the  Boers  to  paying  any  taxes  at  all.  The  the  century,  when  active  brains  in  this  conn- 
British  are  desirous  of  using  the  Zambesi  as  a  try  and  in  England  perceived  the  advantages 
route  to  the  central  parts  of  South  Africa,  but  of  tramways  for  the  transit  of  wheels.  In 
are  hindered  by  the  tolls  and  import  duties  1812  John  Stevens  published  a  pamphlet  ex- 
exacted  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  plaining  the  advantages  of  railway  travel,  and 
CAS^BUILDINGt  Fifty  years  ago  a  few  expressed  the  belief  that  passengers  might  by 
wheelwrights  and  carriage-makers  were  ex-  this  means  be  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  bun* 
perimentally  engaged  in  adapting  the  four-  dred  miles  an  hour.  The  highest  speed  yet 
wheeled  road-wagon  of  the  period  for  use  on  a  attained  does  not  fully  realize  this  dream,  but 
tramway.    There  was  no  ^^  car-building  indus-  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  such  a  feat  will 
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never  be  accomplished.    About  1819  Bei^amin  weigh t^which  is  but  between  four  and  five  tons — 

Dearborn,  of  Boston,  petitioned  Congress  in  hwemiUl  bulk,  and  the  simplicity  ot  her  working 

regard  to Vheeled^rriJ^esforthec^^^^^^^  r^TeTt co»S^^^^^^^ 

of  mails  and  passengers  "  with  such  celerity  as  ^^yg  famous  for  the  skill  of  her  mechanics,  is  enabled 

had  never  before  been  accomplished,  and  with  to  produce  steam-en^rines  for  railroads,  combining  so 

complete  security  from  robbery  on  the  high-  many  superior  qualities  as  to  warrant  the  belief  tnat 

way."     His  memorial  points  to  the  sleeping-  her  mechanics  will  hereafter  supply  nearly  aU  the 

^—   ^^A    fk«   f*«5.»  »^a«^.,..»»4^    «a   «»«.xn»    4.^^  public  works  of  this  descnpUon  in  the  country,  and 

car  and   the  traiii-restaurant  as  among   the  ty  our  superiority  in  the  idaptotion  of  this  motive 

possibilities  of  the  future.     But  Congress  was  power,  aa  we  have  hitherto  in  navigation,  perhaps 

indifferent  then,  as  now,  to  matters  outside  of  supply  England  herself.    By  the  company's  adver- 

practical  politics,  and  the  committee  to  whom  tisement  in  to-dav's  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 

the  matter  was  referred  never  saw  fit  to  rescue  ^«  ^^^^  ^«  ^«'  P^  '^^""^^  *^°  ^«  "^  ^^ 

it  from  oblivion.  \^             ,               x-       j    •     •  j     *  n          •* 

In  the  mean  time  the  problem  had  been  sue-  ^""^  «r®  ^^^^  mentioned,  mcidentally  as  it 

cessfully  solved  on  the  Stockton  and  Darling-  f  ^J!*  *°  connection  with  the  new  locomotive, 

ton  Railway  in  England,  and  in  1826  William  ^^^  ^^^  cilalaon  proves  that  the/*  regular  pas- 

Strickland  was  sent  abroad  in  the  interest  of  wnger-cars"  were  already  famihar  to  the  pub- 

the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  ^^^'    P^^^\  ®arly  allusions  are  somewhat  un- 

Intemal  Improvement.     As  a  result  of  his  f^^^^  ^  ^  ^a^-    ^^^^  ^^^  '  ^^^^  ^«''- 

reports  on  English  railways,  private  enterprise  ^^^     wrote : 

took  courage  in  America.     The  first  cars  here,  Now,  in  order  to  carry  on  all  this  business  more 

« in  England,  were  conetruoted  for  tramway  -'jr.  %\Vrt^^  "^fiSS  b£f  iSd'Tnl'SJ; 

aervice.     They  were  in  connection  with  the  ground,  and  made  fast,  so  that  carriages  withsmall 

granite-qnarries  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  in  Dela-  wheels  may  run  along  upon  them  with  facility.    In 

ware  County,  Pa.,  in   1826 ;   and  in   1827  a  this  way,  one  horse  will  oe  able  to  draw  as  much  as 

eoal-road  nine  miles  long  was  opened  from  the  ten  horses  on  a  common  rwd.    A  part  of  this  rail- 

'kfon^it    rii^ttnir  *»{nA<i  ¥^  T  ^K{.*k  wA^^^       T\^^  KMid  IS  slrcady  donc,  Bud,  i4  you  chooso  to  takc  B  ndc 

Mauch  Chunk  mines  to  Lehigh  nver.     The  j,         ^  ^^  l^     You  will  mount  a  car  some- 

rolhng-stock  of  these  early  roads  was  the  work  thing  like  a  stage,  and  then  you  will  be  drawn  along 

of  wagon-builders,  whose  purpose  was  merely  by  two  horses,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

to  mount  stout  boxes  upon  wheels  suitable  for  g^ch  was  the  beginning  of  the  Baltimore 

running  upon  rails.    The  complicated  prob-  gn^  Ohio  Railroad,  now  known  so  familiarly 

lems  of  oscillating  trucks  and  passing  curves  to  millions  of  people  that  it  is  called  the  "  B. 

at  high  speed  came  in  later.  &  q  »i  f^^  gij^rt.    Its  construction  was  begun 

The  early  annals  of  car-building  are  neces-  jn  i828,  and  the  first  section  of  fifteen  miles 

«arily  somewhat  incomplete.    One  of  the  first  ^gg  ^eadv  for  traffic  in  May,  1830.    Fig.  2  is 

references  to  the  infant  industry  is  tound  in  the  sketch,  probably  somewhat  fanciful,  that 

the    Philadelphia  "  American    Daily  Adver-  accompanied  Peter  Pariey's  description, 

tiser,"  under  date  of  Nov.  26,  1882.    It  de-  i^  November,  1832,  an  advertisement  ap- 

aoribes  the  trial  trip  of  the  locomotive  built  by  peared  in  Philadelphia  papers  in  the  interest 

IL  W.  Baldwin,  of  that  city:  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norris- 

It  ffivm  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  locomotive  en-  town  Railroad,  in  which,  after  the  schedule  of 

gine  buUt  by  our  townsman,  M.  W.  Baldwin,  for  the  trains,  was  the  following  paragraph  : 

hUadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown  Mlroad  Paaaenffere  wishing  to  take  a  short  exci 


l»l 


excursion  will 
one.    The  scenery  along  the 


i^nu«aeipoi»,  wermamowB,  ana  iiorrmwwn  ^uiroja         Pasaengera  wishing  to 

Company    has   proved  hifjhly  successful.    In   the  find  this  a  very  plcaSmt 

nrnence  of  a  number  ofgentlemen  of  science  andm-  „^  j,  ^„  biutiful,  and  at  Germantown  Mr.  Wun- 

for^ion  on  such  subjejjs,  the  en^ne  was  yesterday  ^^r^s  hotel  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  that  will  render  com- 

t'S^''  '*'*'  ^'^1  %  'S?  ^"^v^J:    ^  aHLS^  fort  on  a  warm  day,  as  refresliments  of  the  bent  quali- 

5s.  ^°  fi^'JP^S^y.  Wy  polished  and  fitted  to-  ^    ^^^  i^  abundance  wUl  be  constantly  on  hand ;  and 

geiher  m  Mr.  Baldwin's  factory.    She  was  token  to-  ^enonu  wishing  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  will  find 

tolly  apart  on  Tuesday  and  removed  to  the  com-  fj,e  scenery  on  the  Wiasahickon  veiy  romantic  and 

pjny's  depot,  and  yesterday  mommg  she  was  com-  beautiful,  and  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  nul- 

pletely  put  together,  ready  for  travel.  After  the  regu-  _j^^        ' 

lar  passenger-care  had  arrived  from  Germantown  in  -J^  i*  trs  ^  m  a.  t\  *  n 
the  afternoon,  the  tracks  being  clear,  preparation  was  The  firm  of  Kimball  dc  Davenport,  of  Cam- 
made  for  her  stortinff.  The  placinjj^  the  fire  in  the  bridgeport,  Mass.,  was  probably  the  first  in  the 
fnniaoe  and  raising  the  steam  occupied  twenjy  min-  United  States  to  take  up  car-building  on  a  large 
utea.  The  engme  (with  her  tender)  moved  from  the  „^«i^  tu««,  ».«*».o^  »,w.»  4.k«  k,«<i;.«^<.o  :.«  iqq!i 
cenot  in  beautiful  style,  working  with  great  eane  and  ^^i  They  entered  upon  the  busmess  in  1834, 
uniformity.  Sheproceeded  about  one  half  a  mile  be-  and  for  twenty-two  years  were  among  the  lead- 
yond  tne  Union  Tavern  at  the  township  line,  and  re-  ing  establishments  in  that  branch  of  industry, 
tamed  immediately,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  a  Charles  Davenport  was  the  active  member  of 
speed  ofabouttwenty-evhtnules  to  the  hou^  Her  the  concern.  He  delivered  his  first  passenger- 
speed  having  to  be  greatly  slackened  at  all  road-cross-  «"''  ^"^^»    •      "^  ««*  ^^  "•«          T>   -1     ^  • 

Ings,  and  it  being  Ifler  dark,  but  a  portion  of  her  <^ar  to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  m 
power  was  used.  the  sprmg  of  1885.  It  was  a  departure  from 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  spectators  were  de-  the  English  coach-body  pattern,  though  it  re- 
lighted. Froni  this  experiment  there  is  every  reason  tained  the  side  doors.  The  seats  all  faced  one 
to  believe  that  this  engme  will  draw  thirty  tons  gross,  „^„  ™k?^i.  »^..»«<.u«4>^wi  4^n««>:..»  ♦!»«.  ^.-  ^*  fk^ 
at  an  average  speed  o?  forty  miles  to  the  hour,  on  a  ^Y'  7i"<^^  necessitated  turning  the  car  at  the 
level  road.  The  chief  superiority  of  this  engine  over  end  of  the  route.  Mr.  Davenport  soon  devised 
any  of  the  English  ones,  now  oonsisto  in  the  light  reversible  seats,  but  did  not  patent  them,  and 
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they  presently  became  pnblio  property.     He  The  patent  lead-lined  anti-friction  j[oumal-bearing8, 

patented  and  ased  a  baner  coapling  arrange-  the  patent  oil-boxes,  springs,  equalizing  devices,  im- 

ment,   with  donble-aoting  draw-eprings.     In  P~t,«<l  body-bolt  beanngs  with  collateral  sateguanis 

1QQQ  V«  K«;if  fK«  4i^*  ^iZu*  ™k^i  *..ro^,.»^.  ^^  t**«  ^*y  of  hafety  and  check-chains,  the  air-brakes, 

1838  he  built  the  first  eight-wheel  passenger-  ^^  iron  tnick-trining-all  these  contribute  nowa! 

car,  with  seats  for  sixty  persons,  and  to  his  daysnotonly  tothesuixsriority  ofthecar,  but  to  its 

enterprise  and  ingenoity  were  largely  dae  many  greater  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  use  of  refined  steel 

of  the  improvements  in  car-building  that  were  '^^  ^^^  *^e»»  sp"?^.  etc.,  and  the  complex  and  nu- 

»»A.i<^  w;i>-  ♦/%  fK**  /»;^;i  i»-ai*  merous  patented  designs  of  the  modern  wheel  itselt. 

ma^e  pnor  to  the  civd  war              ^     «,     ,  The  matter  of  upholsteiy  and  decoration  inside  and 

The  managers  of  the  Delaware  Oar- W orks,  out,  the  use  of  hard  woods  highly  polished,  the  ornate 

of  Wilmington,   have  kindly  furnished  from  carving  upon  the  paneling  inside,  the  patented  de- 

their  files  the  following  account  of  the  oldest  «gn«  of  seat-frames,  the  expensive  method  of  heating, 

passenger-car  now  in  use,  "  Morris  Run,  No.  Jt«  iraproved  style  of  glajinff  and  omamentation-- 

1  »i  »^»«4..«^f^  <Vv«  ♦i,^  tL«-  t»»;i.^«^   n^«.  these  likewise  form  a  part  of  the  modem  car,  and 

1,'    construct^  for  the  Tioga  Railroad  Com-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  „  elem^ts  in  any  comparison  if  the 

pany,  and  delivered  complete,  according  to  old  with  the  new. 

contract,  the  10th  of  September,  1840.     This  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  $8,040, 

may  be  taken  as  representing  the  best  type  of  ^^^  the  cheaper  labor  and  material  of  those  days. 

p..senKcr.car  then  constructed :  :?1,SrS'St'^w^4rr??£!o?S'°El'CT 

This  car  has  been  in  continuous  service  fh>m  that  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  class  of  coach  that  it 

date  up  to  the  present  time.    It  was  placed  on  exhi-  was  possible  to  turn  out  at  that  time.    The  windows 

biUon  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  Railway  Appli-  of  thix  car  had  the  peculiaritv  of  beinfir  glazed  in  solid, 

anoes,  held  in  1888,  as  an  illustration  of  the  durability  without  any  sash  (presumably  on  account  of  the  early 

of  passenger-coaches  when  constructed  of  tlje  beet  fear  lest,  if  the  windows  were  opened,  accidents  would 

ma^rials.  as  well  as  to  furnish  an  historically  interest-  be  sure  to  follow),  and  the  wooden  panels  forming 

ing  and  instructive  comparison  between  the  earliest  the  sides  of  the  car  were  made  to  open  by  sliding  the 


senfler  and  ladies*  accommodation  car/'  and  was  in-  since,  in  the  first  days  of  railroading,  before  the  pas- 

tenaed  to  excel  anything  of  the  kind  tnen  running  in  sen^n  had  become  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  this 

the  country.     Althouf^  at  this   late   day  we  can  rapid  form  of  locomotion,  and  eaually  familiar  with 

scarcely  realize  the  actual  state  of  things  as'they  then  the  danj^crs  of  night-seeing  througti  the  side-openings 

existed,  owing  to  the  vast  improvement  which  has  while  in  motion,  it  prov^  a  source  of  safety,  wbidi 

taken  place  since,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  ihe  car  should  at  least  entitle  it  to  our  lenient  criticism. 

^'Morris  Run,  No.  1,"  when  it  left  the  shop  did  equal  The  car  had  no  raised  roof,  the  upper  boarding 

and  perhaps  excel  its  kind  in  beauty  of  finish,  in  com-  being  liud  on  flat  fh)m  end  to  end,  and  extending 

fort  of  appointments,  and  in  excellence  of  arrange-  somewhat  beyond  the  body  for  protection  to  paasen- 

ments.    Its  extreme  age  and  the  fact  of  its  still  re-  gers  while  alighting.    Just  when  this  feature  of  hoods 


quality  of  the  materials  used,  ure  from  the  then  old-fashioned  standards  of  railway- 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  were  as  follow :  carriages  in  use  abroad  and  copied  in  this  country. 
Thirty-  two  feet  in  length  of  frame ;  8  feet  6  inches  in  The  latter  were  simply  the  ancient  form  of  swinging 
width  of  frame ;  6  ^t  4  inches  in  height  fh>m  floor  to  sta^e-coach  bodies,  plaoed  on  long  fhune-truckB  in 
ceilinff  (no  raL««ed  floor).  For  this  '^  eight-wheeled  sets  of  three,  wiUi  side-openings  in  the  shape  of  the 
ladies^  car,"  built  with  continuous  iraminff,  solid  primitive  coach-doon,  a  horizontal  plank  for  the  side- 
bracing,  double  uprights,  stationary  sash,  Venetian  step,  and  with  a  single  piur  of  open-spoke  iron  wheels 
blinds,  and  dead-lifht  neatlv  trimmed,  the  price  under  each  coach-b^y.  At  the  ends  were  great  coff- 
chargedwas  $2,000,  delivered  tVee  on  board  of  a  ves-  brakes  extending  to  the  brakeman^s  seat  upon  tne 
sel  at  the  wharf  of  the  builders.  It  may  be  added  top  of  the  coach,  fh>m  which  position  he  could  see  the 
that  fdr  some  heavy  wrought-iron  brace-rods,  studs,  signals  of  the  driver,  and  be  governed  accordingly, 
and  bolts,  thought  necessary  for  extra  strength  in  the  Four-wheeled  passenger  cars  were  used  at  this  time, 
bodies,  an  additional  sum  of  $40  was  afterward  al-  and  the  body  was  suspended  upon  leather  thorough- 
lowed,  bringing  up  the  price  to  $2.(>40.  Th'is  fitrure,  braces,  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  Concord  coaches, 
however  interesting  it  may  be  in  the  light  of  modem  The  seats  were  placed  around  on  the  inside,  so  that 
comparisons,  when  the  cost  of  a  first-class  passen^r-  the  passengere  were  facing  each  other.  A  double 
car  ranges,  depending  upon  the  details  of  the  finish  row  of  seats  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  cars  also, 
and  fittings^  anywhere  nrom  $4,200  to  $6,600,  must  where  the  passengers  sat  back  to  back.  When  col- 
not  be  considered  as  a  wholly  trustworthy  banis  of  lecting  fares,  the  conductor  did  not  enter  the  can  for 
relative  costs  in  labor  and  materials  in  tnose  early  that  purpose,  but  passed  around  on  the  outside  upon 
days  compared  with  the  present 'costs  for  the  same  a  foot-board.  There  were  no  brakes,  either  on  the 
structure.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  various  im-  engine  or  on  the  care ;  consequently  the  train  had  to 
provements  that  have  since  entered  into  the  con-  be'stopped  by  reversing  the  engine.  Sometimes  the 
struction  of  a  car  as  elementfi>  of  increased  expense,  ecoentnos  would  catch  on  the  center,  so  as  not  to  re- 
such  as  the  monitor  roof  with  its  glazed  deok-eash ;  volve,  in  which  case  the  engine  coula  only  be  started 
the  decorated  head-lining  or  ceiling ;  the  patent  coup-  by  some  application  of  mechanical  force, 
lera,  buffera,  etc.,  with  wider  and  heavier  platforms,  The  wooa- working  tools  consisted  of  but  two  or 
built  as  a  part  of  the  car-floor  fVaming;  the  elaborate  three  machines,  the  perfected  machines  of  those  days 
chandcliera,  bracket-fixtures,  trimminn,  basket-racks,  consisting  of  a  circular  saw  and  Daniel's  planer,  which 
and  hardware  generally,  as  well  as  the  compartment  could  plane  but  half  a  car-sill  at  one  motion,  the  piece 
conveniences,  such  as  closets,  wash-stands,  water-  being  taken  out  and  reversed  after  each  motion,  and 
ooolere,  etc.,  that  go  toward  completing  a  modem  a  very  limited  assortment  of  other  primitive  appli- 
coaoh.  The  sinj^le  item  of  trucks  alone  has  been  de-  ances  of  a  like  degree  of  adaptability.  Now,  the 
veloped  in  the  direction  of  safety,  elegance,  and  dura-  labor-saving  machines  could  be  enumerated  by  the 
bility  &r  beyond  the  dreams  of  inventore  in  1886.  score,  and  the  Daniel's  planer  has  been  supplanted 
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by  a  powerftil  maohine,  planing  all  four  sides  at  once,  1827.     He  is  unable  to  leani,  however,  that  it 

whUe  machines  for  mortising  square  holes,  for  cary-  ^ame  into  favor  in  England  before  1860,  while 

mg,  for  sorapmg  lumber,  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  .4,  „„„  .     ,^««,„i  „„^  ^„  ^.i^^  ti*u;«,«.«^  ^Ja  nui^ 

b?  treated  wWsand-paper,  and  numerous  other  in-  »^  ^,^  *5  «®°«'*>  ^^  ^Ji^^^  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

ventions  have  added  to  the  car-builders'  facilities.  Railroad  as  early  as  1835.    Fig.  9  shows  the 

The  shops  at  this  period  were  constructed  to  take  ordinary  tirst-class  passenger  car  in  frame  and 

cars  not  over  forty  feet  long,  es  their  standard  length  complete,  substantially  as  used  at  present  on 

5?L'^t;Xu"bi2'4t'l^'^^Tt^rwl^''ei^  all  American  nrilroade. 

decade,  as  railroad-buildmg  has  increased  and  travel  The  now  familiar  type  of  car-wheels  was  not 

becamemoregenend,  the  equipment  was  inadeoorre-  reached  without  a  vast  expenditure  of  time 

spondingly  larger  and  stronger  and  more  comfortable,  and  money.    At  first  they  were  made  with  de- 

until  to-day  the  finest  day-coaches  rival  the  best  par-  taohed  spokes,  but  the  advantage  of  solid  irou 

lor-cara  in  all  essentials  lor  the  oomtort  of  travelers,  ^i„4.«„  „5„  „^IL  »^^^^,i.^^  «,»7V«»  ^^,^^  ^^^^ 

being  equipped  with  lavatories,  hot-water  and  steami  plates  was  soon  recognized,  and  for  many  years 

heatmg  apparatus,  gas,  electric  lights,  and  luxurious  oniJIed  cast-iron  wheels  were  used  almost  ex- 

upholstenr,  while  every  year  additional  appliances  dusively  on  American  roads.    The  improved 

are  introonced  for  comiort  and  safety.  methods  of  making  steel  have  rendered  it  pos- 

Referring  to  the  illustrations  in  detail :  Fig.  sible  to  use  a  stronger,  lighter,  and  more  dura- 

1  shows  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  rail-  ble  material,  and  wronght-iron  wheels,  with 

car  ever  constructed  exclusively  for  passen-  steel  tires,  are  now  largely  employed.     For 

gers.     It  was  designed  by  George  8tepnenson  sleeping-cars,  wheels  constructed  partly  of  pa- 

for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  (Eng-  per  are  extensively  used.    A  disk  four  inches 

land)  in  1826,  and  for  several  years  such  cars  thick  is  formed  by  gluing  together  numerous 

were  in  use  on  that  road,  especially  in  sum*  sheetsofspeoially  prepared  paper-board.  These 

mer.    They  were  without  roofs  and  were  de-  are  dried  under  heavy  pressure  and  fitted  around 

signed  only  for  fair-weather  service.     Fig.  2  a  cast-iron  hub,  which  is  provided  with  a  fiange. 

has  been  already  referred  to.     Figures  8,  4,  The  circumference  of  the  disk  is  trimmed  in  a 

and  5  are  types  of  what  may  be  termed  the  turning-lathe  to  fit  the  steel  tire,  and  finally 

**  coach-body  car."    Fig.  6  represents  a  car  two  thin  wrought-iron  plates  are  placed  on 

imported  from  England  for  use  on  the  Albion  either  side  of  the  paper  disk,  and  the  whole  is 

Railroad  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  was  in  serv-  fastened  together  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 

ice  for  several  years.    It  had  seats  for  only  four  small  iron  bolts.    Wheels  constructed  on  this 

passengers.    Fig.  6  is  the  side  elevation  in  de-  plan  are  peculiarly  '*  easy  riders,"  the  weight 

tail  of  a  coach- body  car,  a  working  plan  in  falling  on  the  edges  of  the  combined  sheets  of 

fact  for  the  guidance  of  the  builders,  and  as  paper-board,  which  insures  an  exceptionally 

such  is  no  doubt  the  most  accurate  representa-  even  distribution  of  strains, 

tion  in  existence  of  this  type.    The  original  Palace,  parlor,  and  special  or  private  cars 

drawing  was  made  in  1831  by  John  B.  Davis,  are  the  latest  development  of  American  in- 

a  resident  engineer,  and  is  certified  by  James  genuity.     In  perfection  of  construction  and 

Goold,  then,  and  for  years  afterward,  a  build-  equipment  they  far  exceed  anything  of  the 

er  of  cars  and  carriages  in  Albany,  N.  T.  kind  built  abroad,  and  have  to  a  considerable 

It  soon  occurred  to  American  builders  that  extent  found  favor  on  transatlantic  lines.    The 

it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  reduce  the  num-  very  latest  improvement  is  the  ^*  vestibuled 

her  of  wheels  and  increase  the  carrying  ca-  train"  whereby  several  parlor  or  other  of  the 

pacity  by  uniting  several  of  these  coach-bodies,  costlier  kinds  of  cars  are  coupled    together, 

as  in  Fig.  7;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  forming  in  effect  one  continuous  vehicle,  dust, 

carved  body- lines  are  still  retained  by  modem  smoke,  and  cinders  being   wholly  excluded 

English  builders,  while  American  builders  early  and  a  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air  admitted  at 

discarded  them  for  straight  frames,  which  are  the  forward  end.    The  fiat  frame,  marked  A, 

obviously    superior    construct] onally    to    the  is  attached  to  a  hood  of  flexible  material  folded 

curved  type.    In  Fig.  8  is  shown  what  was  so  as  to  expand  and  contract  like  the  bellows 

probably  the  first  car  constructed  with  a  raised  of  an  accordion.    When  two  vestibuled  cars 

roof,  designed  to  afford  more  head-room,  and  are  coupled,  as  in  Fig.  11,  the  frames  are 

to  bring  the  center  ofgravity  as  near  the  ground  locked  together,  and  Uie  hoods  are  kept  ex- 

as  possible.    The  end  compartments  contained  tended  by  powerful  springs,  so  that  the  whole 

toilet  arrangements  and  a  refreshment-room  or  train  is  homogeneous. 

bar.    The  passengers  sat  back  to  back,  facing  The  dimensions,  cost,  etc.,  of  the  ordinary 

outward  along  a  longitudinal  partition.    This  tjrpes  of  cars,  as  at  present  used  on  American 

particular  car  was  called  the  *^  Victory,"  and  railroads,  are  as  follow : 
the  design  was  patented  by  Richard  Irolay. 


It  was  in  use  on  the  Germantown  Railroad  in  class. 

1836,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  the     

"monitor"  roofs.    The  increased  length  and  piatftwm  or  flat  car- 
weight  of  cars  led  to  the  invention  of  the  FMfrht  or  boxcar.! 
" b^e "  or  eight- wheeled  truck,  which  is  gen-  pj2ra'**Sir*' ' * ' 
erally  regarded  as  an  American  invention,  but  Drawln^j^^'car!! 

which  Mr.  Watkins  finds  described  in  an  Eng-    S^!£!°^'^^ 

lish  pamphlet,  by  Thomas  Tredgold,  as  early  as  ™«*;^^j^— ^  — 
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CHAIUTT   OMrAHIZATIO]!,  the  banding   to-  The  preventive  work  of  organized  obaritjr 

gether  of  all  benevolent  agencies,  manicipal,  includes,  in  Syracuse  a  Society  for  the  Preven- 

mstitutional,  and  private,  for  the  better  admin-  tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  in  Philadelphia  an 

istration  of  charity  and  for  a  study  of  the  excursion  fund  for  women  with  infants  or  sick 

causes  and  cure  of  pauperism.    (For  a  full  children;  in  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  and  Orange, 

definition  of  charity  organization  and  a  history  N.  J.,  day  nurseries ;  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  the 

of  the  New  York  City  Charity  Organization  regular  visitation  of  the  almshouse  and  of  the 

Society,  see  '^  Annual  Cyclopaadia  "  for  1885.)  Boys'  Reform  -  School.    Five  cities  maintain 

The  fandamental  idea  of  charity  organization  labor-bureaus  or  work-exchanges,  five   have 

is  that  pauperism  is  a  disease  of  the  body  poll-  wood-yards,  seven  have  wayfarers'  lodges  or 

tic  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  scientific  princi-  friendly  inns,  nine  provide  sewing  for  women, 

pies ;  that  all  the  problems  of  modern  social,  three  have  laundries,  and  a  fourth — New  York 

industrial,  and  political  life  affect  the  great  — ^is  taking  steps  toward  opening  one.    Indian- 

qaestion  of  pauperism;    and  that  experience  apolis  has  free  baths,  and  makes  a  special 

teaches  that  its  scientific  solution  is  possible,  featare  of  Thanksgiving  dinners  and  Christmas 

Charity  organization  has  elevated  to  a  profes-  work,    associating  together    individuals   and 

sion  the  practical  dealing  with  this  problem.  families  of  the  rich  and  poor  by  these  means. 

AbMi — It  is  a  false  idea  that  the  aim  of  char-  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  its  friendly  inn 
ity  organization  is  to  relieve  the  rich  from  im-  and  provident  wood-yard,  also  maintains  two 
posture.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  enlist  the  rich  in  workshops  where  the  old  and  feeble  are  pro- 
an  attempt  to  change  the  conditions  of  distress,  vided  with  employment  suited  to  their  condi- 
The  warfare  that  in  its  preventive  work  it  tion.  In  New  York  a  committee  of  legal  pro- 
wages  against  imposture  is  for  the  sake,  not  of  tection  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  poor 
the  rich,  but  of  the  poor,  because  of  the  de-  against  oppression  or  imposture.  Its  mere 
moralizing  effect  upon  character  of  successfiQ  existence  has  proved  largely  preventive.  In 
imposture,  because  of  the  check  upon  liberal-  the  past  year  it  has  given  counsel  in  four  cases 
ity,  and  becaase  money  given  to  fraudulent  and  active  assistance  in  three.  Attempts  to 
cases  is  so  much  diverted  from  the  truly  needy,  impose  upon  respectable  workingwomen  were 
Saving  money  to  the  country  is  not  the  object,  also  exposed  by  New  York  and  Baltimore  act- 
but  an  incident  of  its  work.  ing  in  co-operation,  and  the  offenders  were 

Methtds. — The  methods  of  charity  organiza-  brought  to  justice.  New  York  publishes  in  its 
tion  are  of  two  kinds— preventive  and  con-  '*  Monthly  Bulletin,'' a  cautionary  list  off raudu- 
strnctive.  The  former  includes  the  detection  lent  societies  or  of  individuals  fraudulently  so- 
and  suppression  of  frauds,  a  search  into  the  lie! ting  aid.  It  also  examines  sensational  ap- 
causes  of  the  poverty  of  individuals,  and  the  peals  sent  to  newspapers,  and  exposes  those 
securing  of  adequate  and  suitable  relief  where  that  have  no  good  claim  upon  public  sympathy, 
relief  is  needed.  For  these  purposes  it  makes  BeggaiSt — In  view  of  the  danger  now  tnreat- 
use  of  investigation,  registration,  conference,  ening  society,  of  a  caste  of  confirmed  paupers, 
and  co-operation,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  diarity  organization  societies  of  the  large 
the  organization  of  charitable  work  is  the  most  cities  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  break  up 
effectual  means  of  preventing  poverty,  as  the  the  practice  of  street-begging,  and  with  meas- 
organization  of  labor  is  an  efficient  means  of  urable  success.  The  New  York  society,  through 
increasing  wealth.  On  this  nrinciple  it  is  an  its  speciid  agent,  last  year  procured  the  arrest 
agency  for  the  collection  ana  diffusion  of  in-  of  117  beggars,  115  of  whom  were  commit- 
telligence,  its  business  being  not  to  distribute  ted,  and  2  discharged  with  reprimand ;  270 
alms,  but  to  show  those  individuals,  churches,  were  warned,  counseled,  assisted,  and  direct- 
societies,  and  public  authorities  who  do,  how  ed.  The  results  upon  the  practice  of  street- 
to  make  the  most  of  their  bounty.  It  is  not  a  begging  are  very  marked, 
relieving  agency  ;  it  discovers  difficulties,  and  Cratnl  RegistrttlM. — In  1886  the  co-operation 
society  nnds  the  means  of  meeting  them.  In  of  the  various  charity  organization  societies  of 
constructive  work  it  includes  both  the  rich  the  country  was  made  more  perfect  by  a  sys- 
and  the  poor,  aiming  to  educate  both  classes  tem  of  central  registration  at  Buffalo.  This 
in  their  relative  duties,  to  break  down  class  system  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  tracing 
prejudices,  and  to  build  up  the  character  of  the  frauds  and  in  diffusing  intelligence.  It  includes, 
poor.  The  first  of  these  objects  it  seeks  to  at-  besides  the  registration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
tain  through  direct  teaching  in  churches,  in  sands  of  investigated  cases,  a  plan  for  a  tele- 
educational  institutions,  and  through  the  press ;  graphic  code,  a  plan  to  secure  uniform  statis- 
the  second  by  establishing  friendships  between  tics,  a  plan  for  introducing  teaching  of  charity- 
individuals  of  both  classes  through  its  system  organization  subjects  into  high  -  schools  and 
of  friendly  visiting ;  and  the  third  by  the  per-  colleges,  and  the  preparation  of  a  primer  of 
sonal  influence  of  the  friendly  visitor,  educating  organized  charity  for  educational  purposes, 
the  poor  in  courage  and  hope,  in  providence  EdncatkHi. — Buffalo  has  for  two  years  made 
and  skill,  and  by  bringing  reformatory  infin-  charity  organization  a  subject  of  study  in  its 
ences  to  bear.  In  recommending  individuals  high-school.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
for  relief,  the  question  is  never,  Is  he  worthy?  established  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject, 
but,  Will  relief  make  him  better?  Hurard  and   Cornell   Universities   and   the 
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Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  urea  of  the  varions  societies  shows  that  the 
have  included  some  of  the  literature  of  chari-  ratio  of  cases  lifted  from  dependence  to  self- 
ties  in  their  courses  of  reading.  A  digest  of  support  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  nnmher 
practical  suggestions  for  treatment  of  various  of  friendly  visitors  employed,  the  supreme  im- 
forms  of  distress  and  misfortune  has  recently  portance  of  this  hranch  of  the  work  becomes 
been  prepared  by  the  central  committee  of  the  evident.  The  total  number  reported  last  year 
New  York  society  and  sent  to  every  charity  from  34  societies,  representing  65  per  cent,  of 
organization  society  in  the  United  States  and  the  whole  number,  and  88  per  cent,  of  the 
Great  Britain  for  suggestion  and  amendment,  population  in  their  fields  of  work,  was  8,560, 
in  the  hope  thus  to  supply  the  English-speak-  or  about  one  for  2,292  of  the  estimated  pau- 
ing  world  with  "  a  coae  that  shall  be  at  least  pers  in  these  fields.  Of  the  actual  casee  treat- 
the  basis  of  a  benign,  intelligent,  and  helpful  ed,  this  number  of  visitors  is  as  1  to  164  fami- 
aystem  of  charitable  therapeutics.'*  A  body  lies.  To  provide  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  1  to  5 
of  legal  suggestions  has  been  prepared  by  law-  families,  the  rate  actually  existing  in  Boston, 
yers  of  ability  and  published  in  a  hand-book  108,750  would  be  needed,  or  1  volunteer  work-> 
for  friendly  visitors.  The  district  conferences  er  out  of  every  16  families  of  the  52  cities  un- 
are  also  a  valuable  means  of  practical  ednca-  der  consideration.  New  York  has  180  volun- 
tion.  teer  visitors.    Among  the  friendly  visitors  of 

The  mere  existence  of  charity  organization  Boston  are  40  college- students, 

is  an  education  of  the  public  in  true  philan-  LeglsiatiM. — Besides  the  regular  business  of 

thropy.    Chftrity  without  alms  was  a  surprise,  investigation,  registration,  visiting,  exposure  of 

The  proof  that  it  could  exist  was  a  powerful  frauds,  direction  of  charitable  effort,  promotion 

means  of  educating  public  opinion  and  tends  of  co-operation,   and  education,  much   effort 

to  reconcile  class  with  class.  has  been  given  to  both  preventive  and  con- 

The  constructive  work  of  charity  organiza-  structive  work  in  the  way  of  procuring  a  bet- 
tion  is  chiefly  in  education  of  the  poor.  There  ter  legislation.  The  first,  and  in  many  respects 
is  nothing  in  the  system  to  encourage  in  the  the  most  important  law  procured  by  charity 
poor  a  distaste  to  earning  a  living.  It  con-  organization  was  that  secured  in  New  Haven 
tinually  builds  up  a  sense  of  the  honorable  na-  in  1880,  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxi- 
tnre  of  labor  ana  of  the  dishonor  of  accepting  eating  liquors,  which  is  still  the  best  in  force 
unnecessary  alms.  Association  with  the  fnend-  in  the  country.  In  1888,  through  its  efforts, 
]y  visitor  raises  the  standard  of  ideas  of  com-  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  bringing  chil- 
fort  and  dignity,  and  gives  new  courage,  hope,  dren  of  worthless  parents  before  the  courts 
and  strength  of  character,  while  the  visitor  and  giving  them  into  proper  guardianship.  In 
also  imparts  direct  instruction  in  thrift,  neat-  1886,  charity  organization  in  various  cities  me- 
neaa,  and  the  care  of  children.  Technical  edn-  morialized  Congress  in  favor  of  postal  savings- 
cation  is  given  by  some  societies.  Two  have  banks.  The  memorial  was  unfavorably  report- 
kitchen -gardens,  two  have  cooking- schools,  ed^  but  the  effort  is  laid  aside  temporarily  only, 
five  have  sewing-schools.  Other  educational  In  1887,  Boston,  after  three  years  of  continuous 
methods  are  a  night-school  for  boys  in  Buffalo  effort,  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  prohibiting 
and  a  girls'  club  and  reading-room  in  New  begging  and  peddling  by  children.  In  1886, 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  various  provident  the  Committee  on  Mendicancy  of  New  York 
schemes  are  an  education  in  self-denial,  fru-  procured  amendments  to  the  State  penal  code 
gality,  and  forethought.  to  include  stale  beer  dives  in  the  category  of 

PMvyoit  Scheaest — Indianapolis  has  a  Dime  disorderly  houses.    It  also,  in  1887,  secured 

Savings  and  Loan  Association,  with  166  de-  legislation  which  passed  both  Houses  unani- 

positors  holding  456  shares  of  $26  each.    New-  mously,  defining  more  clearly  who  are  va- 

Dorg  and  Castleton  (Staten  Island),  N.  Y.,  and  granU,  lengthening  the  terms  of  commitment 

Newport,  R.  I.,  have  savings  societies,  the  lat-  with  a  view  to  a  more  reformatory  discipline, 

ter  admirably  successful  and  peculiarly  needed  and  making  more  futile  the  pretexts  by  which 

from  the  anomalous  nature  of  social  conditions  professiontu  beggars  legalize  their  traffic ;  but 

there.    Five  cities  have  coal  savings  societies,  Gov.  Hill  withheld  his  signature.    It  also  at- 

and  Philadelphia  has  a  well-managed  loan  re-  tempted,  in  connection  with  charity  organiza- 

lief.    The  office  is  in  the  building  of  a  manu-  tion  in  other  cities  and  with  the  State  Chari- 

factnrer.  and  all  appearance  of  charity  is  thus  ties  Aid  Association,  to  procure  postal  savings- 

removea.     Security  is  insisted  upon,  and  a  banks,  but  without  success.    They  secured  a 

special  feature  is  that,  when  possible,  it  is  the  bill  for  municipal  lodging-houses,  but  it  has 

piersonal  guarantee  of  a  friend  in  the  borrow-  remained  a  dead  letter,  the   Board  of  £sti- 

er's  own  circle,  who  thus  has  a  personal  inter-  mate  and  Appropriation  persistently  refusing 

est  in  his  sobriety  and  industry.    All  legal  the  $28,000  asked  for  by  the  city.    In  October, 

forms  are  carefully  insisted  upon  and  regular  1888,  a  special  committee  of  charity  organiza- 

payments  enforced.    The  educational  value  of  tion  was  appointed  to  take  it  up.     In  1886  the 

this  system  has  been  found  very  great.    New  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  Haven 

York  has  jui&t  inaugurated  with  good  promise  a  procured  a  local  ordinance  suppressing  low 

^stem  of  stamps  for  penny  savings.  variety  theatres.    In  1887  a  bill  was  secured 

MoMly  Vtaltani — As  a  collation  of  the  fig-  in  Pennsylvania  providing  a  system  of  way- 
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farers'  lodges,  and  they  are  now  in  operation,  ents.    The  resnlts  for  law  and  order  are  very 

The  same  year  Baltimore  tried  to  procure  an  evident  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  notably, 

amendment  to  the  law  forbidding  street- beg-  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Oastleton,  Staten  Island, 

ging,  was  unsuccessful,  and  is  continuing  the  In  the  large  towns  they  are  not  yet  visible, 

fight.    New  York  is  now  attempting  to  secure  €o«ii8loittt — From  the  tabulation  of  statiftica 

longer  sentences  for  drunkenness  and  vagran-  collected  in  the  thirty-two  larger  towns,  it  is 

cy;  and  eflforts  are  being  made,  and  will  be  conclusively  shown  that  from  40  to  53  per  cent 

continued  at  Washington,  to  carry  out  the  of  all  applicants  for  charity  need  employment 

views  of  the  combined  societies  with  regard  rather  than  relief;   that  from  16  to  28  per 

to  immigration.  cent,  need  police  discipline ;  and  that  from  31 

When  chanty  organisation  does  not  procure  to  37  per  cent.,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 

legislation  directly,  it  does  it  indirectly  by  con-  her,  need  material  assistance.    In  other  words, 

stant  agitation  of  certain  topics,  and  by  educat-  two  thirds  of  the  real  or  simulated  destitution 

ing  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  country  could  be  wiped  out  by  a  more 

of  legislation  needed.    In  general,  it  may  be  perfect  ad(justment  of  supply  and  demand  for 

said  that  the  legislation  most  needed  is  that  labor,  and  by  a  more  efficient  administration  of 

of  such  a  character  as  to  render  criminal  legis-  the  laws.    The  fact  that  the  best  successes  of 

lation  unnecessary.  charity  organization  are  in  the  small  towns, 

Order. — In  1881  the  Executive  Committee  of  shows  that  the  cure  of  pauperism  is  a  question 

the  Boston  Charity  Organization  Society  called  not  of  alms,  nor  of  a  redistribution  of  wealth, 

the  attention  of  the  police  commissioners  to  but  of  neighborhood. 

the  lack  of  interest  in  enforcing  the  license.  The  value  of  the  statistics  collected  and  tabu- 
screen,  and  Sunday  laws,  and  the  laws  forbid-  lated,  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
ding  the  selling  of  liquor  to  minors  and  habit-  is  evident.  The  aid  that  co-operative  study  and 
nal  drunkards,  or  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  experiment  by  so  large  a  body  of  experts  lend 
After  two  years  of  agitation,  they  were  meas-  to  the  student  of  social  questions,  can  hardly 
urably  successful.  be  overestimated.    The  nnancial  economy  of 

Staystfcst — Charity  organization  was  insti-  the  work  is  excelled  only  by  its  moral  economy, 
tuted  in  London  in  1869;  in  America  (in  Buf-  Edward  Atkinson^s  estimate  of  the  value  to  the 
falo,  N.  Y.),  in  1878.  There  are  now  82  community  of  a  single  man  converted  from 
affiliated  societies  in  Great  Britain,  93  in  En-  pauperism  to  self-support,  shows  a  gain  to 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  66  in  New  York  city  alone  of  $1,819,200  in  the  past 
the  United  States,  with  correspondents  for  co-  year.  This  amount,  compared  with  the  $80,- 
operation  in  investigation  or  aid  in  86  towns  000  that  the  organization  cost,  ^ves  but  a 
or  villages,  where  no  society  exists.  It  is  es-  faint  idea  of  the  gain  to  society.  Among  its 
timated  that  1  in  126  of  the  whole  population  moral  benefits  are  the  uplifting  of  character, 
belongs  to  the  dependent  classes,  is  either  a  tiie  inspiring  of  confidence  between  class  and 
pauper  or  a  criminal  or  dependent  on  them,  class,  and  the  holding  of  public  officials,  such 
The  urban  pauperism  of  the  country  is  as  1  as  boards  of  health  and  inspectors  of  build- 
to  16;  62'6  per  cent.,  or  five  eighths  of  the  ings,  to  their  duties. 
Eauperism  within  the  bounds  of  the  thirty-four  Charity  organization  is  steadily  growing  in 
irger  societies,  or  one  sixth  of  the  entire  pan-  favor,  but  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood 
perism  of  the  United  States,  has  been  invest!-  and  trusted  either  by  rich  or  by  poor.  An  at- 
gated  and  registered.  tempt  made  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1888 

Oo-operation. — Charity  organization,  in  the  va-  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  as  ^*  a  device  of  capi- 

rious  towns  and  cities  where  it  exists,  has  ob-  tal,  not  to  save  the  poor,  but  to  save  itself — a 

tained  the  co-operation  of  66  per  cent,  of  vol-  class-movement,  a  conspiracy  against  the  inter- 

untary  out-door  charities,  of  69  per  cent,  of  ests  of  labor,"  brought  forward  a  large  num- 

indoor  institutional  relief,  of  80  per  cent,  of  her  of  new  adherents,  but  doubtless  was  not 

the  boards  that  distribute  relief  from  taxation,  without  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower 

of  45  per  cent,  of  the  churches,  nnd  of  60  per  classes. 

cent,  of  private  beneticence.      These  figures  BIMegrapliy. — Chicago  publishes  a  monthly 

represent  co-operation  promised  and  available,  bulletin,  *^  The  Council,"  a  series  of  useful 

rather  than  actually  and  fully  used.    Its  bene-  monographs  upon  topics  connected  with  the 

fits  are  to  a  large  degree  mutual.  work.     ^*  The  Monthly  Register,"  of  Phiiadel- 

Resilts* — In  Elberfeld,  Germany,  charity  or-  phia,  is  a  medium  of  communication  between 

ganization  has  reduced  pauperism  78  per  cent,  twenty-four  of  the  societies.    '^  Lend  a  Hand," 

in  fifteen  years;  in  London,  80  per  cent,  in  ten  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  philanthropy, 

years;  in  Buffalo,  87  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  gives  much  space  to  it,  and  publishes  monthly 

In  many  cities  it  has  entirely  done  away  with  lists  of  reports,  essays,  and  books  on  kindred 

public  out-door  relief.    In  Cincinnati  there  was  subjects.      London  publishes  a  ^'  Charity  Or- 

a  decrease  in  one  year  of  16  per  cent,  of  pau-  ganization  Review";  New  York,  a  ** Monthly 

perism;  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  the  Bulletin  "  for  the  information  of  members,  a 

result  is  more  marked.     In  New  York,  in  five  "  Directory  of  Charities,"  a  **  Handbook  for 

years,  4,648  families  have  been  made  self -sup-  Visitors,"  and  various  miscellaneous  papers, 

porting  who  were  previously  chronic  depend-  Baltimore  and  Boston  publish  '*  Directories  of 
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OharitieB,^*  and  Boston,  besides  issaing  valuable  called  a  di-pole.  The  middle  point  of  the  line 
tracts,  publishes  a  **  Select  List "  of  books  and  joining  each  pair  of  poles  remaining  always  in 
papers  on  charitable  work,  to  be  found  in  the  the  surface  of  the  envelope,  but  freely  movable 
Boston  Public  Library  and  elsewhere.  All  the  in  it^  the  di-pole  would  be  able  to  rotate  freely 
larger  towns  publish  annual  reports.  The  around  this  central  point.  The  atom  being 
American  Social  Science  Association  Report,  supposed  to  possess  a  greater  attraction  for  the 
No.  12,  contains  valuable  monographs  on  positive  than  for  the  negative  ends  of  the  di- 
charity  organization,  and  there  are  very  many  poles,  the  positive  ends  would  turn  toward  its 
scattered  through  various  State  reports,  which  center,  while  the  valencies  of  the  same  atom 
are  lost,  except  to  limited  circles.  The  valuable  would  repel  each  other,  and  take  up  their  posi- 
pamphlet,  ^'  Notes  on  the  Literature  of  Ghari-  tions  at  the  comers  of  the  tetrahedron,  from 
ties,^'  by  Prof.  Herbert  Adams,  issued  by  Johns  which,  however,  they  can  be  deflected. 
Hopkins  University,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  The  theory  of  vsJency  as  upheld  by  Helm- 
study  of  this  subject  holtz,  with  its  classification  of  the  elements  as 

CHEHISIET.  CIWHlcal  PUkstphy. — Pursuing  monads,  dyads,  triads,  etc.,  according  to  tlie 
his  researches  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  number  of  definite,  or  atonuc  charges  of  eleo- 
elements,  Mr.  William  Crookes  applies  the  tricity  which  are  associated  with  them,  is  called 
term  meta-elements  to  designate  such  sub-  in  question  by  Prof.  Henry  Armstrong,  who 
stances  as  have  been  revealed  in  his  own  ex-  advances  in  its  place  what  he  terms  a  theory 
periments  and  those  of  Erfiss  and  Nilson  in  of  **  residual  aflSnity."  He  would  define  a 
the  rare  earths,  the  chemical  differences  be-  molecular  compound  as  one  formed  by  the 
tween  which  are  so  faint  as  to  render  it  doubt-  coalescence  of  two  or  more  molecules,  un- 
ful  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as  separate  attended  by  redistribution  of  the  constituent 
elements  or  modified  forms  of  the  same  ele-  radicles,  and  in  which  the  integrant  molecules 
ment  Among  such  bodies  are  those  into  are  united  by  residual  affinities.  In  other 
which  yttrium,  erbium,  samarium,  etc.,  prob-  words,  the  unit  charge  must  be  capable  in  cer- 
ably  split  up.  When  the  only  perceptible  tain  oases  of  promoting  the  association,  not 
chemiciEd  difference  is,  say,  an  almost  imper-  merely  of  two,  but  of  at  least  three  atoms, 
ceptible  tendency  for  the  one  body  to  precipi-  After  explaining  his  theory  in  some  of  its 
tate  before  the  other,  or  when  the  chemical  details,  with  graphic  illustrations,  the  author 
differences  reach  the  vanishing-point  while  adds  that  if  his  contention  is  correct  that 
well-marked  physical  differences  still  remain,  residual  affinity  plays  a  far  more  important 
the  problem  is  an  embarrassing  one.  Seven  part  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that 
classes  of  such  cases  that  have  occurred  in  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  discussions 
the  author's  experiments  are  described.  If  we  on  valency,  ^*  it  follows  of  necessity  that  our 
multiply  the  elements  in  accordance  "with  these  views  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  minority 
shades  of  differences  we  are  liable  to  come  in  of  compounds  at  present  rest  upon  a  most  nncer- 
confiict  with  the  periodic  theory,  which  "  has  tain  basis.  .  .  .  The  properties  of  compounds 
received  such  abundant  verification  that  we  being  demonstrably  dependent  on  the  intra- 
can  not  lightly  accept  any  interpretation  of  molecular  conditions,  it  is  difficult  for  a  chemist 
phenomena  which  fails  to  be  in  accordance  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  peculiarities  man  i- 
with  it."  To  meet  this  difficulty  he  applies  the  fested  by  the  different  elements  are  also  very 
hypothesis  already  suggested  in  his  British  probably  the  outcome  ofdifferences  in  structure. 
Association  address  on  the  '*  Genesis  of  the  .  .  .  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  weight 
Elements"  (see  **  Annual  OyclopeBdia"  for  of  evidence  to  favor  the  assumption  that  the 
1886),  that  the  atoms  are  not  necessarily  all  influence  exercised  by  compounds  in  cases  of 
absolutely  alike  among  themselves;  but  that  chemical  change  is  local  in  its  origin;  that  it 
the  smallest  ponderable  quantity  of  any  ele-  is  exercised  more  by  a  particular  constituent 
ment  **is  an  assemblage  of  ultimate  atoms  or  constituents — in  particular  directions,  in 
almost  infinitely  more  like  each  other  than  they  fact — than  by  the  molecule  as  a  whole." 
are  like  the  atoms  of  any  other  approximating  A  relation  hss  been  discovered  by  Dr.  C. 
element " ;  and  that  the  atomic  weight  ascribed  Bender  to  exist  between  certain  physical  con- 
to  the  substance  *^  merely  represents  a  mean  stants  and  chemical  valency.  On  mixing  two 
value  around  which  the  actual  weights  of  the  chemically  inactive  salt  solutions,  the  density, 
individual  atoms  of  the  element  range  within  expansion,  and  electrical  resistance  of  the  mixt^ 
certain  limits."  ure  generally  diverge  very  considerably  from 

A  theory  of  the  form  and  action  of  the  atoms  the  arithmetical  mean  of  those  of  the  con- 

of  carbon,  suggested  to  Professors  Victor  Meyer  stituents.     But  Dr.  Bender  finds  it  possible  to 

and  Riecke  by  experiments  in  diversion  of  the  prepare  '*  corresponding  "  solutions,  which,  on 

four  valencies  from  their  positions,  supposes  mixing,  shall  not  exhibit  such  divergence,  and 

that  the  atom  is  a  sphere  surrounded  by  an  further,  the  strengths  of  those  ^^  correspond- 

ether-shell,  and  that  it  is  itself  the  carrier  of  ing  "  solutions  expressed  in  gramme-molecules 

the  specific  affinity,  while  the  surface  of  the  per  litre  bear  extremely  simple  relations  to  each 

ethereal  envelope  is  the  seat  of  the  valencies,  other.    For  example,  with  respect  to  density 

Each  valency  is  conditioned  by  the  existence  of  and  expansion,  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 

two  opposite  electrified  poles,  forming  a  system  containing  one  gramme-molecule  per  litre  of 
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water  at  16°  0.  ooirespoDds  with  a  solution  of  and  then  examined,  it  is  foond  that,  up  to  a 
potassium  chloride  also  containing  a  gramme-  certain  limit,  reached  in  abont  fourteen  days, 
molecule,  or  a  barium-chloride  solution  con-  the  amount  of  barium  carbonate  formed  in- 
taining  half  a  gramme-molecule,  barium  being  creases  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
divalent ;  corresponding  with  these  are  also  a  the  blocks  have  been  exposed.  When  the  re- 
solution of  ammonium  chloride  containing  |^  actions  are  reversed — that  is,  when  sodium 
gramme-molecule,  and  a  litbinm-chloride  solu-  sulphate  and  barium  carbonate  are  mixed  and 
tion  in  which  I  gramme*  molecule  is  dissolved  in  subjected  to  pressure,  a  part  of  the  barium 
a  litre  of  water.  With  respect  to  electrical  con-  carbonate,  increasing  with  repetitions  of  the 
ductivity,  the  following  also  correspond:  Solu-  pressure,  passes  over  into  the  sulphate.  The 
tions  of  NaCl,  LiCl,  and  ^  (BaOU),  each  con-  author  regards  it  as  established  that  matter  as- 
taining  n  gramme-molecules;  and  of  EOl  and  snmes  under  pressure  a  condition  relative  to 
NH4OT,  eiush  containing  f  n  gramme-molecules  the  volume  it  is  obliged  to  occupy ;  and  that 
per  litre.  for  the  solid  state,  as  for  the  gaseous,  there  is 

ChMilcal  Pkjrics. — A  close  relation  has  been  a  critical  temperature,  above  or  below  which 

found  by  Oarnelly  and  Thomson  to  exist  between  changes  by  simple  pressure  are  no  longer  pos- 

the  solubility  and  the  fusibility  of  isomeric  car-  sible. 

bon  compounds.    Piotet  had  observed  that  the  Heating  a  platinum  wire  nearly  to  melting  in 

lower  the  melting-point  of  a  solid,  the  longer  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  W.  R.  Hodgkinson 

are  the  oscillations  of  its  molecules,  so  that  the  observed  that  the  walls  of  the  glass  vessel  were 

product  of  the  melting-point,  measured  from  covered   with  a  yellow  deposit  that  proved 

the  absolute  zero,  by  the  oscillation,  is  con-  to  be  platinons  chloride,  whUe  the  less  heated 

stant.     Hence,  the  author's  reason,  of  two  part  of  the  wire  was  incrusted  with  fine  long 

isomers,  the  one  with  the  lower  melting-point  crystals  of  platinum,  and  a  lambent  fiame  was 

will,  at  any  temperature  below  this  point,  have  seen  playing  about  the  wire.    With  bromine 

its  molecules  moving  with  oscillations  of  great-  instead  of  chlorine,  less  of  the  salt  was  formed, 

er  amplitude  than  the  one  with  the  higher  but  the  flame  was  more  pronounced;   with 

melting-point;  and  being  in  lees  stable  condi-  chloride  of  bromine,  both  phenomena  were  in- 

tion,  they  will  be  more  readily  separated  from  tensified ;  with  iodine  the  action  was  weak ;  but 

their  fellows.     Solution  also  being  a  sort  of  with  chlorine  and  iodine  it  was  very  vigorous, 

loosening  process  to  the  molecules,  should  fol-  With    phosphoric   chloride,    the    phosphorus 

low  a  similar  rule.     Hence,  it  is  concluded,  nnited  with  the  platinum  and  melted  it;  and 

the  order  of  fusibility  is  the  order  of  solu-  with  silicon  fluoride  the  wire  was  covered  with 

bility ;  and  in  any  series  of  isomeric  acids,  not  crystals  supposed  to  be  of  silicon, 

only  is  the  order  of  solnbility  of  the  acids  The  cause  of  the  ejection  of  solid  particles 

themselves  the  same  as  the  order  of  fusibility,  from  platinum  and  palladium  when  glowing 

but  the  same  order  of  solubility  extends  to  all  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  with 

the  salts  of  these  several  acids.    The  authors  formation  of  incrustations  upon  the  glass  tube 

find  that  for  any  series  of  isomeric  compounds  surrounding  the  wire,  has  been  investigated  by 

the  order  of  solubility  is  the  same  whatever  be  Dr.  Alfred  Berliner.    It  proves  to  be  produced 

the  nature  of  the  solvent ;  and  that  the  ratio  by  the  escape  of  gases  occluded  within  the 

of  the  solubilities  of  the  two  isomerides  in  any  metal,  carrying  off  particles  of  the  substance 

given  solvent  is  very  nearly  constant,  and  is  with  them. 

therefore  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  The  vapor-density  of  sulphur  has  been  rede- 
solvent,  termined  by  Dr.  Biltz.    Previous  experiments 

In  his  earlier  experiments  on  the  union  of  made  at  a  limited  range  of  temperature  not  far 
bodies  by  pressure  (see*' Annual  Oyclopsddia"  for  from  its  boiling-point,  indicated  a  composition 
1883),  Spring  made  use  of  simple  substances;  in  of  this  element  of  six  atoms  to  the  molecule, 
his  later  work  compound  bodies  are  used.  Mixt-  The  later  experiments  by  Dr.  Church,  now  con- 
ures  of  dry,  pure,  precipitated  barium  sulphate  firmed  by  Dr.  Biltz,  made  at  higher  tempera- 
and  sodium  carbonate  were  subjected  to  the  tnres  and  showing  a  regular  decrease  of  vapor- 
influence  of  a  pressure  of  six  thousand  atmos-  density  as  the  temperature  rises,  give  the  nor- 
pheres  under  various  conditions  of  temperature  mal  constitution  01  two  atoms  to  the  molecule, 
and  duration  of  contact.  It  was  found  that  the  which  is  reached  at  860°  C,  as  alone  standing 
amount  of  barium  carbonate  produced  by  this  the  test  of  intervals  of  temperature, 
action  increases  with  the  number  of  times  the  Experiments  upon  the  vapor-density  of  ferric 
mixture  is  compressed.  After  a  single  com-  chloride  by  Drs.  Granewala  and  Victor  Meyer 
pression  the  amount  was  about  one  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  molecular 
If  the  solid  block  produced  by  this  compression  formula,  give  as  a  result  FeCU  as  the  true 
is  ground  into  fine  bits  and  again  subjected  to  symbol,  instead  of  FetC/U.  The  result  brings 
the  same  pressure,  and  the  process  repeated  a  the  formula  of  this  salt  into  harmony  with 
second  time,  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  barium  those  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  aluminum, 
carbonate  results.  A  sixth  compression  yielded  AlClt,  and  Indium,  InOlt.  It  follows  that  the 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  product.  If  the  littie  former  view  as  to  the  tetrad  natnre  of  iron 
blocks  produced  by  one,  three,  and  six  com-  must  be  laid  aside, 
pressions  are  left  to  themselves  for  some  days  Thomson  and  Threlfal  have  found  that  on 
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passing  electric  sparks  through  nitrogen  con-  tion  products,  and  again  hetween  those  of  hro- 
tained  in  a  tube  at  a  pressure  of  le^s  than  0*8  mine  and  chlorine  is  smaller  than  that  between 
of  an  inch  of  mercury,  a  very  slow,  permanent  the  substitution  deriyatives  of  chlorine  and 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  oc-  fluorine.  While  this  difference  of  boiling- 
curs.  If  the  tube  is  heated  at  100°  0.  for  scy-  points  between  corresponding  bromides  and 
end  hours,  Uie  original  volume  is  regained.  chlorides  amounts  to  from  20°  to  28°  C,  that  be- 

Hew  SaMnMS. — A  curious  compound  of  ar-  tween  chlorides  and  fluorides  approaches  40°  0. 
senious  iodide  with  the  hexiodide  of  sulphur  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  small  influence 
has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Berlin,  which  the  substitution  of  fluorine  exerts  upon 
It  appears  in  a  dark-gray  mass  of  homogeneous  the  boiling-point,  indicates  the  probability  that 
hard  and  brittle  crystals,  which  yield  a  reddish-  the  boiling-point  of  free  fluorine  itself  lies  very 
brown  powder  on  pulverization.  They  can  not  much  below  that  of  chlorine  (—38*5°  C),  and 
be  preserved  in  the  air,  losing  all  their  iodine  that  fluorine  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  can  be  kept  in  sealed  volatility  of  hydrogen.  Indeed,  it  appears 
tubes  for  any  length  of  time.  The  compound  likely  that  fluorine  is  one  of  the  so-called  per- 
is of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  its  bearing  manent  gases,  and  might  form  a  worthy  object 
upon  the  theory  of  affiuities.  The  hexiodide  for  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  sue- 
of  sulphur  affords  the  only  known  instance  in  cessful  in  forcing  the  other  *^  permanent  ^^  gases 
which  the  supposed  six  combining  bonds  or  to  reveal  their  boiling-points.  Under  all  cir- 
affinities  of  sulphur  are  satisfied  by  monad  at-  cumstances  fluorine  attaches  itself  to  carbon 
oms ;  and  the  natural  supposition  that  it  would  with  far  greater  tenacity  than  any  of  the  other 
be  eminently  '*  saturated  ^^  is  overthrown  by  halogens. 

this  revelation  of  its  capacity  to  enter  into  new  Several  compounds  of  silicon  tetrafluoride 

compounds.  with  orsanic  derivatives  of  ammonia,  similar 

The  compound  KF,8HF  has  been  prepared  to  the  body  2N,  H88iF4,  have  been  formed  by 
by  M.  Moissen  by  combining  potassium  fluoride  Messrs.  Oomey  and  Loring  Jackson,  of  Harvard, 
and  hydrofluoric  acid  in  suitable  proportions.  One  of  two  compounds  with  aniline  formed  by 
avoiding  any  sudden  rise  of  temperature.  On  them  is  remarkable  for  being  insoluble  in  the 
cooling  the  solution  to  —28°  0.,  crystals  sepa-  usual  organic  solvents,  only  afcohol  slowly  act- 
rated.  The  crystals  are  extremely  deliquescent,  ing  upon  it  with  decomposition.  Brought  in 
are  decomposed  by  water  into  the  free  acid  and  contact  with  water  it  is  at  once  decomposed, 
potassium  fluoride,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  with  deposition  of  silicic  acid ;  the  solution,  on 
production  of  the  most  intense  cold.  If  they  evaporation,  yields  pearly  tabular  crystals  of 
are  suddenly  heated  with  crystalline  silicon,  the  aniline  fluosilicate,  aniline  fluoride  remaining 
mass  becomes  incandescent,  and  a  violent  dis-  dissolved.  Another  aniline  compound  was 
en«nigement  of  silicon  tetrafluoride*  gas  occurs,  formed  as  a  white  powder,  decomposing  when 

While  experimenting  on  the  prc^uction  of  warm  or  when  treated  with  water,  and  even 
gelatinous  gun-cotton,  F.  Nettle  wood  obtained,  spontaneously  on  keeping, 
by  the  nitration  of  alginic  acid,  a  body  suffi-  A  new  base,  theophylline,  has  been  discov- 
ciently  elastic  on  compression  but  not  explo-  ered  by  Dr.  Kossel  in  tea,  which,  while  an 
sive,  which  gave  a  brown  color  when  dissolved  isomer  of  theobromine,  differs  very  materially 
in  water  in  alkaline  solution.  The  original  from  it  in  physical  and  certain  chemical  prop- 
color  of  the  nitro-alginic  acid  was  bris^t  yel-  erties.  TheophyUine  forms  a  well-crystallized 
low,  and  it  was  insoluble  in  water.  Unmor-  series  of  salts  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  with 
danted  cotton  dyed  a  fine  Bismarck-brown  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury  chlorides,  and, 
color,  which  was  fast  to  soap,  more  so  than  like  theobromine,  yields  with  silver  nitrate  a 
many  aniline  colors,  and  equaling  chrysoidine.  silver  substitution  compound,  which  is  readily 
Mordanting  with  alumina  or  tartar-emetic  did  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

not  increase  the  fastness  or  the  depth  of  the  A  new  base  and  its  series  of  salts,  belonging 

color.     The  depth  of  shade  was  considerable,  to  the  group  known  as  **  platinum  bases,^'  have 

and  could  be  worked  to  a  g^eat  intensity.    In  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Alexander,  of 

an  acid  solution  the  dye  failed  to  attach  itself  E5nigsberg.     The  base  has  the  composition 

to  the  fiber,  ammonia  being  the  best  alkali.  Pt(OH)i,  4NHtO,  and  may  be  considered  as 

A  large  number  of  new  aromatic  fluorine  the   hydroxylamine-platinum  compound   cor- 

substitution  products  have  been  prepared  by  responding  to  the  free  base  of  the  green  salt 

Drs.  Wallech  and  Hensler,  the  properties  of  of  Magnus.    The  chloride  of  the  series  had 

which  point  to  some  interesting  conclusions  been  already  prepared  by  Lossen.     The  free 

regarding  the  physical  nature  of  fluorine  itself,  base  is  precipitated  from  this  salt  on  the  addi- 

It  is  found  that  in  all  cases  the  specific  gravity  tion  of  stronger  bases,  and  is  perfectly  stable 

of  a  compound  is  raised  by  the  introduction  of  in  the  air,  extremely  insoluble  in  water  and 

fluorine  instead  of  hydrogen,  while  on  the  alcohol,  and  behaves  like  a  true  metallic  hy- 

other  hand  the  substitution  of  fluorine  is  found  droxide.     The  sulphate,  phosphate,  oxalate, 

to  have  a  remarkably  small  effect  in  raising  the  and  two  interesting  isomeric  salts,  have  been 

boiling-point.    A  still  more  interesting  fact  is  obtained. 

that  the  difference  between  the  boiling-points  A  new  series  of  isomorphous  double  chlo- 

of  corresponding  iodine  and  bromine  substitu-  rides  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  and  alkali  groups 
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have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  NeamaDn.    The  the  Besqnioxides  of  iron,  ohrominm,  and  alami- 

general  formala  of  the  Rystem  is  4RC1  MaCU  +  nnm,  and  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  ox- 

2HiO,  where  B  may  represent  any  member  of  ides  of  copper,  silver,  and  mercnry,  and  Uiose 

the  group  of  alkali  metals,  and  M  either  iron,  of  the  alkali  metals.     The  experiment  also 

chromiam,  or  aluminum.    Magnesium  and  be-  confirms  the  arrangement  in  MendelejefPs  das- 

ryllium  are  also  included  in  the  series,  2MgCli  sification  of  the  elements  by  which  manganese 

or  2Be01t  replacing  4R01.    They  all  crystallize  occopies  the  place    between  chromium  and 

in  forms  belonging  most  probably  to  the  regu-  iron. 

lar  system,  generally  in  octahedrons  or  rhombic       Four  new  zinc  titanates  have  been  obtained 

dodecahedrons,  with  the  exhibition  of  charao-  by  Lucien  Levy  by  melting  titanic  acid  with 

teristic  and  brilliant  colors.  mixtures  of  zinc  and  potassium  sulphates.    At 

Pure  trichloride  of  nitrogen  has  been  pre-  dull  redness  the  product  is  always  the  sesqui- 

pared  by  Dr.  Gattermann,  of  GOttingen.    As  basic  titanate.    At  bright  redness  it  is  one  of 

usoally  made,  the  substance  is  rather  a  varying  the  three  others,  accoHing  to  the  proportion 

mixture  of  several  chlorides  than  homogeneous,  of  flux. 

The  author^s  process  consisted  in  washing  the        Three  new  sulpho-chlorides  of  mercury  have 

crude  product,  which  was  as  richly  chlorinated  been  isolated  by  Drs.  Poleck  and  Goercki,  of 

as  possible,  with  water  till  all  the  sal-ammoniac  Breslau.    The  peculiar  changes  of  color  which 

was  removed,  draining  it,  and  leading  it  over  a  occur  when  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is 

rapid  stream  of  chlorine.    The  success  of  the  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas — 

operations,  which  were  performed  without  ao-  from  white  to  yellow,  orange,  brownish  red, 

cident,  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  and  black,  are  produced  by  different  degrees 

performed  on  dull  wintry  days,  when  the  sun^s  of  combination  of  the  chloride  and  sulphur, 

actinism  was  very  low.    But  at  last,  in  about  forming  different  substances,  of  which  the  first 

the  thirtieth  preparation,  the  oil  exploded  with  had  been  already  shown  by  Bose  to  be  2Hg8, 

its  usual  detonation.   At  the  same  moment.  Dr.  HgOli.    The  present  authors  have,  by  careful 

Gattermann  noticed  that  the  sun  had  broken  manipulation,  succeeded  in  securing  other  com- 

throngh  the  clouds,  and  was  shining  upon  his  pounds — SHgS,  HgGla,  4Hg6,  Hg^^U,  and  6HgS, 

apparatus.    The  apparently  spontaneous  ex-  HgOli,  while  the  final  product  is  the  sulphide 

plosions  seem,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  the  vio-  of  mercury,  HgS,  itself.    In  each  case  the  fil- 

lent  dissociation  of  the  chloride  by  the  wave-  trate  was  found  to  be  free  from  quicksilver 

motion  of  light.    It  was  found  that  the  bum-  and  chlorine,  proving  that  the  extra  molecule 

ing  of  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  near  the  of  the  chloride  had  in  each  case  combined, 

oil  was  as  effective  as  sunlight  in  producing  These  sulpho-chlorides  are  very  stable,  per- 

the  explosion.    The  temperature  of  dissocia-  fectly  insoluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  hydro- 

tion  of  the  compound  was  determined  to  be  chloric  and  nitric  acids,  but  soluble  in  <iqua  re- 

about  95''  0.  gia. 

The  allotropic  amorphous  modification  of  A  tetrasulphide  of  benzine  has  been  pre- 
antimony,  signalized  by  M.  Gore,  and  result-  pared  pure,  by  Dr.  Otto,  of  Brunswick.  It 
ing  from  the  decomposition  of  antimony  chlo-  appears  when  phenyl-disulphide,-  prepared  by 
ride,  bromide,  or  iodide  by  the  battery,  has  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  an 
been  obtained  by  P.  H6rard.  The  author  alcoholic  solution  of  benzine-sulphuric  acid, 
heated  antimony  to  dull  redness  in  a  current  is  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  liquid  separates 
of  nitrogen,  and  observed  a  development  of  into  monoclinic  crystals  of  sulphur  and  a  yel- 
grayish  vapors  which  condensed  in  a  gray  low  oil.  Tiie  yellow  oil  consists  of  a  phenyl- 
powder  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube  in  which  tetrasulphide  (OcHOiSi,  which  at  the  ordinary 
the  apparatus  terminates.  This  powder  con-  temperature  is  a  very  viscid,  heavy,  highly  re- 
sists of  minute  globules  united  like  the  amor-  fracting  oil  with  an  unpleasant  odor.  It  is  a 
phous  arfienic  of  Bettendorff ;  it  contains  98*7  comparatively  stable  compound,  but  on  warm- 
percent,  of  antimony .  Its  specific  gravity  at  ing  with  colorless  ammonium  sulphide  is  re- 
0°  is  6*22,  while  that  of  crystalline  antimony  duced  to  disnlphide.  According  to  Klason, 
varieii,  according  to  Isidore  Pierre,  from  6*726  phenyl-tetrasulphide  is  also  the  product  of  the 
to  6*737.  Amorphousantimonymelt8at6l4°G.,  action  of  dichloride  of  sulphur,  SaCla,  upon 
while  crystalline  antimony  melts  at  440*^  G.  thiophenol,  OsHt.SH,  the  mercaptan  of  the 

Three  new  chlorine  compounds  of  titanium  benzine  series,  and  Otto  shows  that  this  is 

have  been  obtained  by  Drs.  Eoenig  and  Van  really  the  case. 

der  Pfordten,  of  Munich.    They  may  be  con-        A  new  gas,  of  the  composition  PSFt,  and 

sidered  as  chlorine  derivatives  of  titanic  acid,  possessing    some  remarkable  properties,   has 

Ti(0H)4,  and  form  the  only  complete  series  of  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  J.  W. 

such  compounds  with  which  we  are  as  yet  ac-  Bodger.     It  is  called  thiophosphoryl  fiuoride. 

quainted  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Various  methods  of  preparing  it  are  given.    It 

E.  A.  Schneider  has  obtained  a  compound  of  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  burns  with 

manganese  sesquioxide  with  cupric  oxide,  and  a  greenish-yellow  flame  tipped  at  the  apex  with 

has  thereby  formed  a  new  illustration  of  the  blue.     It  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  electric 

properties  which  indicate  an  analogy  on  the  spark  with  deposition  of  sulphur ;  is  slowly 

one  hand  between  the  manganese  oxide  and  dissolved  by  water;  and  is  somewhat  soluble 
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in  ether,  but  not  in  aloobol  and  benzine.    It  A  new  tetrabydrio   alcohol,  0itHfltO4,  be- 

can  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  by  means  of  Oail-  longing  to  the  series  0BHflD04,  lias  been  syn- 

letet^B  apparatus.  thetically  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  M. 

To  the  gaseous  hydrates  already  known,  M.  Friedel,  by  M.  Oombes.    It  is  the  first  tetrahy- 

Villard  has  added  analogous  hydrates  of  me*  dric  alcohol  which  has  been  prepared  by  direct 

thane,  ethane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  and  protoz-  synthesis,  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  appli- 

ide   of   nitrogen.      They  are    generahy    less  cation  by  M.  Oombes  of  the  aluminum  chloride 

soluble  and  less  easily  liquefied  than  those  reaction  of  MM.  Freidel  and  Crafts  to  the  fatty 

previously  obtained,  and  are  decomposable  at  series. 

the  respective  temperatures  of  21*5^,  12^,  18*5°,  A  substance  having  all  the  appearance  of  silk 

14°,  and  12°,  all  C.    It  is  shown  in  the  case  of  is  prepared  by  M.  de  Chard onnet  by  the  addi- 

methane  and  ethylene  that  a  gas  may  form  a  tion  to  an  etherized  solution  of  nitrated  celln- 

hydrate  above  its  critical  temperature  of  lique-  lose  of  a  solution  of  percldoride  of  tin,  and  to 

faction,  and  that   these   two  gases    have  a  this  mixture  a  little  of  a  solution  of  tannic 

critical   temperature  of   decomposition    con-  acid  in  alcohoL    A  fine  stream  of  this  liquid, 

fliderably  higher  than  the  others.  under  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  be- 

The  gas,  allene,  the  isomer  of  allylene,  the  comes  consistent,  and  may  be  drawn  out, 
second  member  of  the  acetylene  series  of  dried,  and  wound.  It  is  gray  or  black  in  as- 
hydrocarbons,  has  been  obtained  pure  and  pect,  supple,  transparent,  cylindrical,  or  flat- 
examined  by  MM.  Gustavson  and  Demjanoff,  tened,  of  silky  aspect  and  touch,  and  breaks 
of  Moscow.  It  is  very  different  in  some  of  its  under  a  weight  of  twenty-five  kilogrammes  the 
properties  from  ordinary  allylene,  yet  is  repre-  square  millimetre.  The  fiber  bums  without 
sented  by  the  same  empirical  formula,  C8H4.  the  fiame  being  propagated;  is  unattackable 
It  is  obtained  from  the  action  of  zinc-dust  by  acids  and  alkalies  of  mean  concentration, 
upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibrom-propylene.  by  hot  or  cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  is 
It  is  colorless,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bums  dissolved  in  etherized  alcohol  and  acetic  ether, 
with  a  smoky  flame.  Unlike  allylene,  it  yields  Saccharine  is  a  coal-tar  product  which  was 
no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  copper  or  sil-  discovered  in  1879  by  Ira  Remsen  and  C. 
ver  solutions,  but  gives  white  precipitates  with  Fahlberg,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  intensity 
aqueous  solutions  of  mercury  salts.  of  its  sweetness,  which  is  rated  at  two  hun- 

A  sodium  salt  of  zincic  acid  has  been  iso-  dred  and  fifty  times  that  of  cane-sugar.  It  is 
lated  in  the  crystalline  state  by  M.  Comey,  prepared  by  a  long  and  complicated  process, 
and  Loring  Jackson,  of  Harvard  University,  and  has  a  composition  which  is  represented  by 
()n  shaking  with  alcohol  a  concentrated  solu-  the  formula  CiHtSOt.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
tion  of  zinc  or  zinc  oxide  in  soda,  the  mizt-  or  appears  crystallized  in  short,  thick  prisms, 
ure  separated  on  standing  into  two  layers,  a  has  an  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  is  hardly  sol- 
heavier  aqueous  and  a  lighter  alcoholic  layer,  uble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
The  heavier  layer,  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has 
aolidified  with  a  mass  of  white  crystals,  while  an  acid  reaction.  When  mixed  in  solutions  or 
the  alcohol  washings,  on  standing,  deposited  used  as  a  sweetening,  it  vis  hardly  distinguish- 
long  white  crystals,  which  when  purified  and  able  to  ordinary  human  tastes  from  sugar ;  but 
andyzed,  gave  their  composition  as  2  NaUZn-  it  has  been  observed  that  insects  are  not  at- 
Ot-f-7HiO,  or  2Zn(OH)(ONa)-h7HsO.  Hence  tracted  to  it,  and  some  insects  avoid  it.  It  is 
this  new  salt  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  a  strong  antaseptic,  and  does  not  perceptibly 
sodium  zincate.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  interfere  with  digestive  action,  except  in  an 
alcohol  holding  soda  in  solution,  but  is  decom-  acid  medium,  when  its  antiseptic  power  is 
posed  both  by  pure  water  and  alcohol.  '  greatly  weakened,  and  digestion  is  retarded. 

Some  new  salts  of  camphoric  acid  have  been  It  is  not  eliminated  by  the  salivary  or  the 

described  by  J.  H.  Manning  and  G.  W.  £d-  mammary  glands,  but  is  carried  away  in  the 

wards.    Manning  found  that  manganese  cam-  urine.    It  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an 

phorate,  MnCioHMOi,  was  precipitated  from  a  emollient  in  diabetes  and  intestinal  affections, 

mixture  of  potassium  camphorate  and  manga-  and  to  pre  vent  the  absorption  of  the  ptomaines 

nese  sulphate  heated  on  the  water-bath.    It  of  the  blood,  but  its  value  for  these  purposes 

is  white.    Chromium  camphorate,  Crt  (Cit-  has  not  been  settled.    No  use  has  been  found 

Hi404)s,  was  obtained  as  a  bluish-green  pre-  for  it  in  ordinary  economy,  except  to  assist  in 

cipitate  from  a  mixture  of  potassium  camphor-  adulterations. 

ate  and  solution  of  chromium  sulphate.    Fer-  On  completing  the  filtration  of  a  solution  of 

ric    camphorate,  probably  a  subcamphorate,  pig-iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  P.  W.  Shimer 

resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  a  strong  olwerved  a  minute  residue  in  the  beaker.    It 

solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  potassium  cam-  was  a  gritty  substance,  with  a  steel-gray  color 

phorate.    It  had  a  yellowish  color  and  was  and  metallic  luster.    Under  the  microscope  it 

insoluble  in  water,  and  gave  on  drying  at  100°  a  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  opaque  cubical  crys- 

buff-yellow  powder.    A  white  heavy  precipi-  tals  and  fragments  of  the  same  color  and  luster. 

tate  of  mercuric  camphorate,  Hg,  OitHi404,  The  material  had  a  specific  gravity  of  6*10, 

was  formed  on  adding  potassium  camphorate  and  was  insoluble  in  hydrochloric,  but  readily 

to  a  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric  cnloride.  soluble  in  nitric  acid.    Upon  analysis  it  was 
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found  to  oonMst  of  about  88  per  cent,  of  a  ti-  terations  of  nickel  and  some  other  metals  has 

tanium  carbide,  in  which  titanium  and  carbon  been  described  by  T.  B.  Warren.    Two  samples 

are  present  in  very  nearly  the  exact  proper-  of  nickel  tubes  having  been  carelessly  mixed 

tion  of  their  atomic  weights.  and  the  magnet  applied  to  them,  they  were 

The  oniy  compounds  formed  by  the  union  found  to  be  unequally  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
of  metallic  bases  with  benzine-sulphonic  acid,  and  were  finally  re-sorted  by  this  test  and  re- 
prepared  and  analyzed  previous  to  the  experi-  separated  into  the  original  lots.  Differences  in 
ments  of  T.  H.  Norton  and  T.  W.  Schmidt,  the  appearances  of  the  two  lots  could  be  de- 
were  the  barium,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver  salts,  tected  only  on  a  close  examination.  Portions 
The  authors  have  increased  this  number  by  of  the  metal  were  alloyed  with  tin,  arsenic,  and 
the  addition  of  the  cadmium,  manganese,  nick-  antimony  separately,  and  this  had  a  decided 
el,  cobalt,  and  mercarous  salts.  effect  on  their  magnetic  polarity.     Cobalt  is 

New  ProcMBMt — A  new  method  of  preparing  similarly  affected  when  alloyed  with  paramag- 

silicon,  and  recent  researches  respecting  its  al-  netic  metals. 

lotropic  modifications  are  reported  by  H.  N.  A  process  for  the  determination  of  tannin 

Warren.    The  element  is  prepared  from  bars  by  means  of  diluted  lead  acetate,  employed  by 

of  silicon  eisen,  by  dissolving  away  the  iron  M.  Villon,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  that 

connected   with  the  positive  wire  in  dilute  salt  precipitates  tannin  and  not  gallic  acid  and 

sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  the  solid  residue,  its  allies.    Tannin  liquora  and  lead  liquors  are 

heated  to  redness,  with  a  stream  of  carbonic  prepared  (the  latter  containing  a  proportion  of 

anhydride,  and  subsequently  heating  in  con-  sodium  acetate  with  the  lead  acetate) ;  meas- 

•tact  with  zinc.    On  dissolving  the  zinc  away,  ured  portions  of  them  are  left  in  contact  for 

the  silicon  separated  in  a  crystalline  condition,  five  minutes  and  then  filtered ;  and  the  specific 

A  further  quantity  was  simultaneously  con-  gravities  of  the  lead  acetate,  the  tannin  liquor, 

verted  into  graphitoid  silicon  by  fusing  at  a  and  the  filtered  mixture,  are  severally  tfucen, 

full  white  heat  in  contact  with  aluminum  and  all  at  the  same  temperature ;  and  from  these 

parting  by  means  of  acid.    The  three  modifi-  the  proportion  of  tannin  is  calculated, 

cations  of  silicon  may  be  converted  by  suitable  A  method  for  extracting  the  alkaloids  of 

means  from  the  crystalline  to  the  graphitoid,  cinchona-bark  with  cold  oil  has  been  used  in 

and  even  to  the  amorphous,  or  vice  versa.  the  Government  factory  at  Sikkim  with  most 

The  following  means  for  determining  the  satisfactory  results.  By  it  all  the  quinine  is 
quantity  of  morphine  in  opium  has  been  separated  as  against  only  about  half  by  the  pro- 
awarded  by  the  Austrian  Pharmaceutical  So-  cess  formerly  used,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ciety  the  prize  offered  for  a  simple  method  product  is  unimpaired. 

sufllciently  accurate  to  meet  the  practical  A  basic  process  for  iron  described  by  W. 
need :  Five  grammes  of  the  opium  powder  are  Hutchinson  as  used  in  South  Staffordshire, 
macerated  in  a  small  fiask,  with  76cc  of  lime-  differs  from  the  ordinary  basic  process  in  that 
water,  for  twelve  hours,  with  frequent  shaking,  the  converting  is  conducted  in  two  stages.  1, 
This  is  then  filtered  through  a  plaited  filter,  desilicouizing  the  metal  in  an  acid-lined  con- 
To  60cc.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  4  verter ;  and,  2,  dephosphorizing  in  a  converter 
grammes  of  opium,  which  is  brought  into  a  with  a  basic  lining. 

weighed  flask  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  nearly  A  method  is  described  by  F.  A.  Gooch  for 

filled   by  the  ether  and  ammonia,   there  are  the  separation  of  sodium  and  potassium  from 

added  15cc.  of  ether  and  4cc.  of  normal  am-  lithium  by  the  action  of  amyl  alcohol  on  the 

monia.    The  fiask  is  then  well  corked,  and  the  chlorides.    It  is  also  applied  to  the  separation 

contents  are  mixed  by  gentle  agitation.    The  of  the  same  metals  from  magnesium  and  cal- 

fiask  is  then  set  aside  for  from  six  to  eight  cium. 

hours,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  from  10*^0.  In  experiments  made  by  W.  H.  Gi^ne  to 

to  15°  0.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ethereal  ascertain  whether  mercury  can  be  purified  by 

layer  is  removed,  5cc.  of  fresh  ether  are  added,  distillation,   or  whether  foreign    metals    are 

and  the  fiask  is  gently  shaken.    The  ether  is  vaporized   with   it,  twelve  distillations   were 

again  removed,  and  finally  the  crystals  of  mor-  made  of  mercury  which  had  been  mixed  with 

phine,  which  have  separated,  are  collected  on  a  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  sodium,  and  copper.     The 

small  plaited  filter.    The  crystals  which  remain  retorts  contained  no  residue  of  mercury  and 

in  the  flask  are  washed  with  6cc.  of  distilled  the  distilled  mercury  was  pure, 

water.    This  wash-water  is  brought  on  the  Hasebroek  proposes  as  a  delicate  test  for 

filter,  and  finally  the  flask  and  also  the  filter  bismuth  the  addition  of  hydrogen   peroxide 

and  its  contents  are  dried  at  100°  0.    The  crys-  made  alkaline  with  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 

tals  on  the  filter  are  transferred  to  the  fiask,  drate  to  bismuth  subnitrate,  which,  on  heat- 

and  this  is  then  dried  until  a  constant  weight  ing,   from   white  becomes    brownish    yellow 

is  obtained.    The  morphine  thus  produced  is  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen, 

pure,  and  dissolves  completely,  though  slowly.  The  investigations  of  Christopher  Rawson 

in  100  parts  of  saturated  lime-water.     The  of  the  various  methods  of  estimating  indigotin 

principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  for  opium  show  that  indigo,  when  finely  pulverized,  is 

extract  and  opium  tincture.  completely  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  at  from 

.    A  .method  for  detecting  by  the  magnet  adul-  90°  to  95°  C,  in  one  hour.    The  permanga- 
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nate  method  affords  a  qoick  and  ready  means  coloring  sabstanoes  in  other  ways  than  by 

for  the  approximate  valuation  of  indigoes,  bat  promoting  oxidation  or  reduction,  thus :  The 

the  results  obtained  are  sometimes  too  high,  color  of  an  organic  substance  is  an  effect  of 

The   method    of   precipitation  with   sodium  its  highly  complex  structure,  notwithstanding 

chloride  and  titration  with  potassium  perman-  the  fact  that  its  composition  may  be  simple 

ganate  gives  results  which,  for  all  practical  enough.    It  may  consist,  for  instance,  of  but 

purposes,  are  trustworthy.  three  or  foar  elements— carbon,  hydrogen,  and 

The  accuracy  of  the  soda-lime  process  for  oxygen,  with,  perhaps,  nitrogen— but  the  num- 

determining  nitrogen  having  been  questioned,  ber  of  atoms  necessary  to  produce  the  smallest 

W.  O.  Atwater  and  0.  D.  Woods  have  given  particle  or  molecule  of  color  is  large ;  and  every 

attention  to  the  methods  of  manipulation  and  color  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  atoms 

the  sources  of  error  and  ways  of  avoiding  them,  are  arranged  in  the  molecule.    The  shifting  of 

and  have  been  convinced  that  when  rightly  a  single  atom  will  cause  a  brilliant  color  to  be- 

managed  it  gives  excellent  results.     At  the  come  colorless.    The  effect  of  light  on  such 

same  time  they  decline  to  say  that  they  regard  substances  is  variable ;  sometimes  the  change 

the  soda-lime  method  as  entirely  reliable,  even  induced  is  oxidation ;  it  is  sometimes  a  molecu- 

for  protein  compounds,  unless  all  needed  pre-  lar  change,  or  the  rearrangement  of  the  atoms 

cautions  are  observed.  in  the  molecule.    Light  may  also  be  capable 

To  detect  and  measure  magnetic  susceptibil-  of  resolving  a  complex  substance  into  two  or 
ity  in  substances  which  show  no  evidence  of  more  simpler  substances.  The  color  of  a  sub- 
magnetism  under  the  usual  processes,  Mr.  T.  B.  stance  depends  npon  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
Warren  places  a  weight  of  the  substance  experi-  its  molecules.  The  more  brilliant  the  light 
mented  upon  in  the  pan  of  a  chemical  balance  the  more  ample  are  the  vibrations.  It  is  easy, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  magnetic  meridian ;  then,  to  understand  how  a  light  of  great  brill- 
equilibrium  having  been  made,  a  magnet  is  fancy  may  throw  a  colored  molecule  into  such 
placed  directly  under  the  scale-pan,  when,  if  the  a  state  of  intense  vibration  that  the  molecule 
substance  is  paramagnetic  or  positive,  the  pan  will  fall  to  pieces.  The  complex  and  unstable 
will  be  drawn  down.  The  weights  that  have  to  compound  is  resolved  into  two  or  more  simple 
be  added  to  restore  equilibrium  give  the  meas-  and  colorless  bodies.  Unstable  colors  are  also 
ure  of  ^e  susceptibility  of  the  substance  in  hand,  liable  to  be  changed  by  oxygen,  which  is  never 
Diamagnetio  or  negative  substances  are  also  excluded  from  framed  pictures ;  moisture, 
attracted  under  the  same  condition,  instead  of  which  is  used  in  the  mounting  of  pictures,  and 
being  repelled,  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  the  is  in  the  air ;  and  acidity,  which  exists  to  a 
author  infers  from  this  that  magnetic  repulsion,  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  towns  where  coal 
in  a  positive  sense,  does  not  exist.  To  measure  is  burned,  and  which  is  sometimes  a  property 
magnetic  permeability,  a  plate  of  the  metal  or  of  the  paper  on  which  drawings  are  made.  All 
stratum  of  the  liquid  is  inserted  between  the  preparations  of  lead  are  sensitive  to  impurities 
magnet  and  some  iron-filings.  When  the  plate  of  the  air,  and  should  never  be  used  in  works 
is  removed,  the  magnet  is  attracted  to  within  of  art ;  and  of  mercury,  only  pure  cinuHbar  or 
a  fixed  distance  of  the  filings,  and  the  weight  vermiUion.  Acidity  may  be  partly  remedied  by 
required  to  produce  equilibrium  is  noted,  the  washing  the  paper  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solu- 
plate  is  then  inserted,  and  the  diminished  tion,  or  by  using  weak  borax- water  in  applying 
attraction  is  again  noted.  The  difference  in  the  pigments.  Of  the  various  colors,  the 
weight  is  due  to  the  arrest  of  magnetic  infiu-  yellows  and  crimson  are  most  affected  by  sun- 
enoe  by  the  interposed  layer.  light,  and  blue  and  gray  tints  by  an  impure 

Sulphuric  acid  and  naphthalamine  hydro-  atmosphere.  The  difference  in  the  efiect  of 
chloride  have  been  found  by  0.  E.  Howard  to  direct  sunlight  and  diffused  daylight  upon 
be  most  delicate  and  satisfactory  reagents  for  colors  is  very  great  In  the  latter  the  prevail- 
detecting  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  and  ing  rays  are  the  yellow  ones,while  the  violet  and 
chloride  impurities  in  drinking-water.  Water  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  so  active  in  direct 
but  slightly  tainted  with  nitrons  acid  only  sunlight,  are  absent.  Diffused  light  sufficient 
gives  a  very  faint  pink  on  application  of  these  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  is  forty  times 
tests.  In  proportion  as  the  contamination  is  weaker  than  average  direct  punlight,  or  four 
greater,  the  coloration  is  more  intense,  until  a  hundred  times  weaker  than  that  of  summer, 
deep  carmine  is  produced.  The  reagents  for  In  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association 
chlorides,  the  presence  of  considerable  quanti-  on  ^^  The  Action  of  Light  on  Water-colors,^' 
ties  of  which  may  indicate  contamination  by  Dr.  Arthur  Richardson  named  cadmium  y el- 
animal  excreta,  are  nitric  acid  and  silver  low,  cadmium  orange,  king's  yellow,  and 
nitrate.  They  produce  in  water  containing  indigo,  a**  colors  which  bleach  by  oxidation 
chlorides  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride,  under  the  combined  influence  of  light,  air,  and 
the  exhibition  of  which  rises  from  a  mere  opal-  moisture,  but  are  permanent  in  an  atmosphere 
escenoe  when  the  quantity  of  chloride  is  slight  of  carbon  dioxide  or  in  dry  air.  A  second 
to  a  distinct  deposit  when  the  contamination  group  of  colors  on  which  light  exerts  a  reduc- 
is  considerable.  ing  action,  which  is  independent  of  air,  and  in 

CiOBMry  •f  the  Arts.  —  W.  N.  Hartley  has  some  cases  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  moist- 
shown  that  light  may  effect  changes  in  organic  ure,  includes  Prussian  blue,  vermillion,  lakea» 
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gamboge,  etc.     Prussian  bine  fades  in  moist  wbich  is  then  exposed,  to  dry  it,  for  ten  or 

air ;  macb  more  rapidly  in  an  atmosphere  of  twelve  hoars  at  a  temperature  of  90°  0.    The 

carbonic  dioxide ;  bat  is  permanent  in  dry  air.  tabe  is  then  exhausted  with  petroleum  ether, 

Mixed  with  cadmium  yellow,   Prussian  blue  dried,  cooled,  and  weighed.    The  loss  repre- 

gave  a  green  which  was  very  sensitive  to  light  sents  the  batter  fat.    For  sugar,  the  milk,  its 

if  moisture  was  present,  but  was  permanent  in  specific  gravity  having  been    determined,  is 

dry  air.     Vermillion  was  shown  to  fade  in  dry  treated  with   mercuric    nitrate    or    mercuric 

and  moist  air,  idso  in  an  inert  atmosphere  like  iodide  solution  for  precipitation  of  albumen, 

carbon  dioxide.    With  cadmium  yellow  an  ox-  shaken,  filtered,  and  subjected  to  polariscopic 

ide  was  formed  which  blackened  in  moist  air  examination.     For  the  estimation  of  ash,  the 

in  a  few  hours,  though  in  dry  air  light  was  milk,  treated  with   nittic  acid,  is  dried  and 

without  action  on  it.    The  author  condemns  as  burned  at  a  low  red  heat  till  the  ash  is  free 

unsafe  those  pigments  which  fade  in  dry  air,  from  carbon. 

and  shows  that  the  greater  number  of  paints        Intheanalysisofbutter,  a  portion  of  the  sam- 

are   stable  in  sunlight,  provided  moisture  is  pie,  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  mass,  is  placed 

absent.  on  a  slide,  treated  with  a  drop  of  pure  sweet- 

When  petroleum  is   stored  in    lead  -  lined  oil,  and  examined  with  a  microscope  and  with 

tanks,  the  lead  is  rapidly  corroded,  with  the  polarized  light  and  the  selenite  plate.    Pure 

formation  of  a  heavy,  brownish-colored  pow-  butter  will  show  neither  crystals  nor  a  parti- 

der.    This  powder  has  been  foarid  to  consist  colored  field  with  selenite,  while  other  fats, 

of  a  carbonate  and  bydrated  oxide  of  lead  and  melted  and  cooled  and  mixed  with  batter,  will 

a  small  quantity  of  valerate  of  lead ;  the  brown-  usually  present  crystals  and  variegated  colors, 

iah  color  is  due  to  organic  matter.    The  by-  The  specific  gravity  and  tlie  melting-point  are 

Sothesis  that  the  white  lead,  of  which  the  pow-  determined  with  apparatus  prepared  for  that 

er  practically  consists,  and  a  paraffin,  is  formed  purpose.     Volatile  and  soluble  acids  are  esti- 

by  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  and  a  small  mated    by  processes    requiring   considerable 

quantity  of  valeric  acid  present  in  the  petroleum  manipulation.    The  amount  of  water  is  ascer- 

on  the  lead,  is  supported  by  experiments  made  tained  by  heating  at  105^  C.  for  two  hours  in 

by  William  Fox.  a  flat-bottomed  platinum  dish   full  of  sand. 

H.  Le  Ohatelier  has  found  that  bydrated  Salt  is  volnmetrically  ascertained  by  adding 

cements  treated  witb  a  large  excess  of  water  hot  water,  waiting  till  the  melted  fat  has  all 

give  up  not  only  the  lime  present  as  hydrate,  collected  on  the  top,  and  running  the  wat^r, 

but  also,  in  time  and  after  treatment  with  fresh  without  any  of  the  fat,  into  an  Erlenmayer 

quantities  of  water,  they  surrender  nearly  all  flask.   The  salt  is  also  determined  in  the  filtrate 

the  lime  in  combination.  Slow-setting  cements  by  means  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     The 

contain  much  calcium  hydrate;  quick-setting  methods  of  estimating  curd  depend  on  the 

cements,  very  little.  principle  of   drying  a  weighed  portion  and 

Aaalytleal  Chealstry. — In  the  analysis  of  milk  extracting  the  fat  with  ether  or  petroleum, 

as  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  The  residual  mass  is  then  weighed,  and  the 

Agricultural  Ohemists,  the  butter  is  estimated  curd  determined  by  loss  or  ignition.    In  Bab- 

by  drying  on  the  water-bath  for  thirty  minutes,  cock's  method  for  the  determination  of  casein, 

or  by  drying  with  powdered  asbestos  for  two  dried  batter  is  treated  with  light  petroleum 

hours  at  100°  0.      For  casein,  the   milk  is  till  all  fat  is  removed.    The  residue  is  then 

digested  with  HsSOt,  or  the  dried  residue  is  ignited  with  soda-lime  or  treated  by  the  ^edahl 

rubbed  up  and  transferred  to  the  soda-lime  method. 

combustion  tube,  or  is  transferred  to  a  di-        For  the  determination  of  traces  of  arsenic  in 

gestion  flask,  and  the  casein  estimated  by  the  tissues,  yarns,  and  paper-hangings,  R.  Fresenius 

method  of  Ejeldahl.     For  the  estimation  of  and  £.  Hintz  digest  the  chopped  tissue  with 

the  fat,  a  strip  of  blotting  or  filtering  paper  is  hydrochloric  acid  for  one  hour;  add  solution  of 

saturated  with  a  measured  quantity  of  milk,  ferrous  chloride,  and  heat  till  the  excess  of  hy- 

and  dried,  after  which  the  fat  is  extracted  from  drochloric  acid  has  passed  off,  and  then  boil 

it ;  or  the  milk  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  an-  till  the  distillation  is  stopped  by  frothing.   More 

hydroas  sulphate  of  copper;   the  fat  is  ex-  than  two  thirds  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort  could 

tracted  by  means  of  the  low-boiling  products  generally  be  distilled  over.    A  second  distilla- 

of   petroleum ;   the  butter  is  saponified  with  tion   with  hydrochloric  acid  is  efiTected,  and 

solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in   alcohol,  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  treatment  is  applied, 

and  the  excess  of  the  alkali  is  determined  by  After  elimination  of  organic  matter,  the  pre- 

means  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.     In  cipitate  is  filtered,  treated  with  bromo-hydro- 

Babcock's  method  for  estimating  water  in  fat,  chloric  acid  and  ferrous  chloride,  and  distilled, 

the  milk  is  placed  in  ignited  asbestos,  and  sub-  Treatment  with  salphureted  hydrogen  gives 

jeoted,  at  100°  C,  to  a  slow  current  of  dry  air  arsenic  trisulphide. 

till  the  water  is  expelled.   The  tube  containing       The  state  of  combination  in  which  quicksil- 

the  solids  from  this  operation  is  placed  in  an  ver  is  dissolved  in  natural  waters  has  been 

extraction    apparatus,  and  exhausted  in  the  studied  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  the  coarse  of  his 

usual  way.    In  Prof.  Macfarlane^s  method  the  investigations  of  the  quicksilver  deposits  of  the 

milk  is  absorbed  in  asbestos  fiber  in  a  tube,  Pacific  slope.    Pyrite  or  marcasite  almost  inva- 
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riably  aocompanies  cinnabar ;  gold  is  associated  gen  has  been  determined  by  Dr.  Rebs,  of  Jena, 

with  it  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases ;  cop-  to  be  H  A.    It  is  a  bright- jellow,  mobile,  trans- 

per  salpfaides  or  sulpbo-salts  not  infrequently ;  parent  oil,  possessing  an  odor  peoaliar  to  it- 

and  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  aud  zinc-  self.    When  dry  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  closed 

blende  sometimes.    The  waters  of  Steamboat  tube  without  decomposition,  but  in  contact 

Springs  are  now  depositing  gold,  probably  in  the  with  ^ater  it  breaks  up  rapidly,  with  evolution 

metallio  state ;  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  separation  of 

and  mercury ;  sulphides  or  sulpho-salts  of  sU-  sulphur. 

ver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc ;  iron  oxide  and  A  new  method  of  testing  alcoholic  liquors, 
possibly  iron  sulphides;  manganese,  nickel,  and  discovered  by  Prof.  Schwartz,  consists  in  deter- 
cobalt  compounds,  with  a  variety  of  earthy  min-  mining  the  specific  gravity  and  the  index  of 
erals.  The  sulphides  most  abundant  in  the  de-  refraction  of  the  substance  under  examination, 
posits  are  found  in  solution  in  the  water  itself,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  has  experimented  upon 
while  the  other  metallic  compounds  occur  in  the  value  of  the  sulphuric-acid  method  for  esti- 
deposits  from  springs  now  active  or  which  mating  silicon  in  iron  and  steel,  and  has  corn- 
have  been  active  within  a  few  years.  These  pared  it  with  the  agua-regia  method.  His 
springs  are  thus  adding  to  the  ore-deposit  of  conclusions  are,  that  with  cast-irons  of  specially 
the  locality,  which  has  been  worked  for  quick-  good  quality  the  silicon  can  be  correctly  esti- 
sil ver  in  former  years.  There  is  reason  to  sup-  mated  by  evaporation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
pose  that  deposition  is  also  in  progress  at  with  phosphoric  irons  the  residue  obtained. 
Sulphur  Springs.  Experiments  were  made  to  though  white,  is  often  impure,  and  should  be 
determine  the  conditions  of  solubility  and  of  further  treated  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
precipitation  of  quicksilver  and  the  other  me-  results ;  with  phosphoric  irons  containing  ti- 
tallic  constituents  of  the  deposits  in  the  varions  tanium,  the  alica  is  contaminated  with  iron, 
earthy  salts  or  mixtures  of  them,  held  in  the  with  titanic  oxide,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
waters.  They  showed  that  there  is  a  series  of  residue  may  be  very  nearly  white  and  still 
compounds  of  mercury  of  the  form  HgSnNaS,  contain  20  per  cent,  of  substances  other  than 
one  or  other  of  which  is  soluble  in  aqueous  so-  silica;  on  treatment  witho^iMi  regia,  the  color 
lutions  of  caustic  soda,  sodic  sulphhydrate,  or  of  the  residue  is  usually  an  indication  of  its 
sodic  sulphide,  and  apparently  also  in  pure  wa-  purity. 

ter,  at  various  temperatures.    These  solutions  Chealcal  Syitherifl*  —  Dr.  £.  H.  Keiser  has 

subsist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  pres-  effected  a  synthesis  of  water,  in  which  a  known 

ence  of  sodic  carbonates,  borates,  and  chlorides,  weight  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  copper  oxide 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  waters  of  has  been  made  to  combine  with  an  actually 

Steamboat  Springs  contain  mercury  in  the  same  weighed  quantity  of  hydrogen.     The  weighing 

form,  if  ind^  they  do  not  still  carry  it  in  so-  of  the  hydrogen  was  accurately  effected  by 

Intion.     Bisulphide  of  iron,  gold,  and  zinc-  causing  it  to  be  occluded  in  palladium,  where- 

blende  form  double  sulphides  with  sodium,  by  a  compound  was  formed  which  is  stable  at 

which  appear  to  be  analogous  with  that  of  ordinary  temperatures,  but  gives  out  its  hy- 

mercury.    Copper  gives  a  double  sulphide,  but  drogen  when  heated.    A  new  determination 

combines  more  readily  with  sodic  sulphhydrate  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  by  this  process 

than  with  the  simple  sulphide.    All  of  the  sol-  gives  it  as  slightly  lower  than  15*96  and  more 

nble  sulpho-salts  may  exist  in  the  presence  of  nearly  15*87. 

sodic  carbonates.    Mercuric  sulphide  is  readily  Drs.  £mil  Fischer  and  Tafel  have  succeeded 

precipitated  from  these  solutions,  by  cooling,  in  artificially  preparing  glucose  directly  from 

by  dilution,  and  by  other  conditions  that  may  glycerin.    The  glycerin  was  oxidized  by  means 

be  brought  about  among  the  substances  exist-  of  soda  and  bromine  to  aldehyde,  and  this 

ing  in  the  solutions.  was  subjected  to  a  subsequent  condensation  bj 

In  examining  olive-oil  for  mixture  of  lard  means  of  alkalies.  The  synthesis  had  been 
oil,  Mr.  T.  B.  Warren  confirms  the  presence  of  previously  effected  by  decomposition  of  aoro- 
poppy-oil  by  passing  ozone  into  the  mixture,  lein  dibromide  with  baryta  water,  but  the  new 
when  a  black  product  will  be  obtained  by  S.Gl,,  method  is  a  far  readier  one. 
and  the  viscosity  will  be  increased.  The  lard-  Bemthsen  and  Semper  have  produced  by 
oil  may  be  removed  by  boiling  the  coagulum  in  artificial  synthesis  the  substance  nucine,  or 
a  moderately  strong  alkaline  solution.  The  re-  juglon,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  needle- 
maining  mass  is  washed  and  treated  for  the  esti-  shaped  crystals  upon  the  outer  coatings  of 
mation  of  the  iodine  absorptions,  when,  knowing  walnuts,  and  which  has  been  found  in  the  ex- 
the  iodine  absorption  of  the  mixture  and  the  pressed  juice  of  the  same, 
proportion  of  it  due  to  the  recovered  lard-oil,  The  synthesis  of  crystalline  dicalcium  arse- 
we  have  the  difference  corresponding  to  the  niate,  or  pharmacolite,  has  been  effected  by  M. 
olive  and  poppy  oils.  If  we  know  that  two  Dufet  through  the  slow  interdiffusion  of  so- 
oils  only  are  present,  and  we  know  the  iodine  lutions  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  di-sodium  arse- 
absorption  of  each,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fix-  niate.  The  gradual  precipitation  thus  brought 
ing  on  the  quantities  of  each  necessary  to  cor-  about  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  group  of 
respond  with  the  determination.  crystals  exactly  resembling  those  of  pharma- 

The  composition  of  the  persulphide  of  hydro-  colite-monoclinic  prisms  of  a  pearly  luster  and 
VOL.  xxvni. — 10  A 
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frequently  possessing  a  pink  tint.  Tbe  chemi-  neoted  as  directly  as  possible  with  hydrogen,  J. 
cal  analysis  of  the  crystals  led  to  the  for-  W.  Mallet  describes  a  method  by  which  this  may 
mula  HCaAs04  4-2HtO ;  and  the  substance  be  aone  in  the  case  of  gold.  A  known  weight 
thus  becomes  chemically  as  well  as  physically  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilate  sulphnric  acid,  and 
isomorphoos  with  bmshite,  the  correnponding  the  hydrogen  evolved  is  measured.  A  sola- 
phosphate  of  calcium,  HCaP04+2HflO.  tion  of  bromide  or  chloride  of  gold  is  then 

Atavk  WeightBi — The  following  new  method  treated  with  zinc  more  than  sofficient  to  pre- 
fer the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  cipitate  the  whole  of  the  gold,  the  residual  zinc 
of  oxygen  was  described  by  W.  A.  Noyes  at  being  determined  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  on 
tbe  American  Association :  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.    The  difference 

The  apparatus  to  bo  used  oonsiste  of  a  U-tube,  flUed  ^^  volume  of  hydrogen  obtained  gives  a  direct 

with  copper  oxides,  to  one  side  of  which  is  attached  a  means  of  calculating  the  atomic  weight  of  gold, 
tube  with  a  oapadty  of  about  20  oo^  and  to  the  other        ChMilgtry  af  PlaatSi— Helen  G.  De  S.  Abbott 

side  a  three-way  stopcock.    The  l^tube  is  first  ex-  ig  convinced  that  a  similarity  of  one  or  more 

S?S^o"uj:S&'ta:  'Thi  STio^  "„' e?Sd  ohemical  con^tnento  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  all 

into  water,  which  then  condenses  in  the  tube  on  the  plants  which  have  reached  the  same  stage  or 

opposite  side  from  the  stop-cook.  The  gain  in  weight  evolution — that  there    is  a  development  in 

of  the  apparatus  rives  the  weight  of  the  hydropfcn.  chemical  constitution,  closely  connected  with 

After  weighing  the  pwMwnMi^^^^  their   morpbological  evolution,   which  plants 

are  pumped  out  and  analyzed.    The  water  is  also  ex-  ..„„.  fv^^^^li,     «„^  u^«««.  ♦!»„♦  ^v«^;««i  Ik— 

pelM,  md  from  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  apparatus  Pa»  through— and  hence  that  chemical  char- 

the  weight  of  oxygen  is  determined.  The  advantages  acter,  as  indicating  the  height  of  the  plant  m 

of  the  method  are :  The  weight  of  the  hydrof^n  is  the  scale  of  progression,  is  essentially  appro- 

detemuned  direcUjr ;  Wie  weight  of  the  oxygen  is  iJso  prfate  for  a  basis  of  classification.     Some  one 

UBUid  oorrection  of  the  weights  to  a  vacuum  becomes  Iw  Dotamcal  characters  m  plants  of  distinct 

unnecessary ;  impurities  in  the  hydrogen,  and  espe-  genera  and  families  on  the  same  plane  of  evo- 

cially  any  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  will  be  detected  lution  or  development.    Chemical  constituents 

and  the  amount  determined ;  finally,  no  enror  can  re-  ^f  plants  are  found  in  varying  quantities  dar- 

sult  from  mcomplete  combusUon  of  the  hydrogen.  i^g  stated  periods  of  the  yesj^   Certain  com- 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Electro!-  pounds  present  at  one  stage  of  growth  are  ab- 

ysis   of  the  Britisb  Association,  a  direct  de-  sent  at  another.    Different  parts  of  plants  may 

termination  of  the  ratio  between  the  atomic  contain  distinct  compounds ;  whether  any  of 

weight  of  copper  and  that  of  silver,  based  upon  the  constituents  found  in  plants  are,  as  has 

the  electrolytic  experiments  of  W.  N.  Shaw,  is  been  said,  the  result  of  destructive  metabolism, 

madeto  give  Ag:Ca -=17:10 ;  whence  the  atomic  and  of  no  further  use  in  its  economy,  or  not, 

weight  of  copper  is  made  68*883,  or,  corrected,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  certain  cells,  tissues, 

68*860.    This  value  being  different  fr'om  that  or  organs  peculiar  to  a  plant  secrete  or  excrete 

ordinarily  received,  a  direct  determination  was  compounds  peculiar  to  them  which  are  to  be 

made,  at  the  request  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  by  foand  in  one  family,  or  in  species  which  are 

T.  W.  Richards.    This  experimenter  deduced  closely  allied. 

an  atomic  weight  for  copper  of  68*44,  which,  The  chemistry  of  the  onion  as  a  field-crop 
although  it  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  has  been  studied  by  R.  W.  £.  Mclvor,  in  Aus- 
Shaw^s  results,  is  nearer  to  them  than  the  old  tralia.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown 
accepted  value  of  68*17.  is  a  chocolate  loam  of  basaltic  origin  contain- 
Tne  atomic  weight  of  didymium,  freed  from  ing  in  a  virgin  state  sometimes  as  much  as  0*28 
all  other  allied  metals  known  at  that  time,  was  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  0*20  per  cent  of  phos- 
determined  by  Cleve,  in  1874,  as  147.  After  the  phoric  acid  extractable  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
discovery  of  samarium  as  an  accompaniment  While  non-nitrogenous  guanos  and  snperphos- 
to  didyminm,  and  under  evidence  that  it  was  phates  have  in  a  few  instances  slightly  increased 
present  in  the  sample  examined  by  him,  the  the  crop,  it  has  been  found  that  manures  con- 
author  made  a  new  determination  of  the  atom-  taining  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ic  weight  of  ^didymium,  freed  from  samarium,  ammonia  or  as  a  constituent  of  blood-guano 
as  142*8.  produce  more  satisfactory  results.  The  liberal 
With  the  atomic  weight  198*6,  osmium  has  use  of  superphosphate  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
formed  a  notable  exception  to  the  periodic  ammoniahasinvariably  proved  more  beneficial 
law,  standing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  plati-  on  the  poorer  land  than  superphosphate  alone, 
num  group  from  where  its  other  properties  The  largest  returns,  however,  have  resulted 
woald  place  it.  The  atomic  weight  of  this  from  the  joint  use  of  a  fertilizer  composed  of 
metal  has  now  been  redetermined  by  Prof,  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  potash  and  su- 
Senbert  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  the  pure  perphosphate.  The  farmers  are  of  opinion  that 
double  chlorides  of  osmium  with  ammonium  onions  produced  by  the  aid  of  purely  chemical 
and  potassium,  and  is  fixed  at  191*1.  This  gives  manures  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  longer 
to  it  its  proper  place  in  the  periodic  dassifica-  period  than  those  obtained  from  ground  which 
^on,  as  before  iridium.  is  naturally  ^'forcing,"  or  which  has  been  re- 
Considering  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  deter-  centiy  manured  with  rich  farmyard  manure, 
minations  of  atomic  weights  should  be  oon«  It  seems  fairly  clear  to  the  auUior  that  the  on- 
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ioD,  *Mn  oommon  with  other  oro|>a,"  depends  Jnlj  and  Aagast,  1886,  to  detennine  the  rate 

upOD  the  soil  for  its  supplies  of  nitrogen.    The  of  oxidation  or  destraction  of  the  sewage  of 

mean  composition  of  air-dried  onions  growing  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  carried  through 

on  nnmannred  land  was  foand  to  he :  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Oanal  to  the  Illinois 

Water 8948  ri?er,  examinations  were  made  of  the  dilate 

CombuAtabie matter (Ns 8-87) 1010  sewage  at  the  point  (Bridgeport)  where  it  is 

L  pam^sd  into  the  canal,  and  of  specimens  of  the 

Total 1,0000  water  taken  on  the  same  day  at  stations  select- 

The  total  nitrogen  and  mean  composition  of  ?^  at  intervals  through  a  dirtance  of  169  mUes, 

ash  show  th^t  an  average  crop  of,  say,  eight  jn  which  a  total  descent  of  1,467  feet  occurs, 

tons  wfll  remove  from  an  acre:  The  conditaons  of  the  teste  were  variously 

jj^  complicated  at  the  several  stations,  so  that  no 

p^o. 10-88  absolute  result  was  possible;  but  the  experi- 


ci.. 0-80    ment  as  a  whole  was  interpreted  as  showing  "in 

810  ".*.*.!!!'.!*.'. '.!!'.'.'.     1-78    *  '*^'  and  unmistakable  way  the  general  fact 
' of  the  gradual  purification  of  a  highly  contami- 

nated water  by  what  may  be  broadly  termed 


Lba. 

H 42-48 

K,0 »-8« 

CiO 6M 

IfgO 8T0 

f^O, 0-80  Total' 119-M 

The  total  sulphur  in  air-dried  onions  was  oxidation  " ;  and  importance  is  claimed  for  the 

found  to  average  0*051  per  cent.  investigations  "  as  showing  pretty  fully  the 

The  presence  of  aluminum  was  supposed  to  rate  at  which  a  city's  sewage  is  destroyed  nn- 
be  peculiar  to  Lycopodium  among  plants ;  but  der  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  dilution, 
Prof.  Church  has  found  traces  of  it  in  the  ash-  and  velocity  of  flow."  Investigations  were  also 
es  of  many  other  plants.  It  occurs  in  all  the  made  in  the  succeeding  winter — December, 
species  of  Lycopodium  which  were  examined,  January,  and  February — to  ascertain  the  effect 
except  those  which  are  of  epiphytic  habit,  but  of  cold.  The  results  were  marked  by  perplex- 
not  in  the  allied  genus  Selaginella ;  and  in  the  ing  irregularities,  but  tended  to  show  a  slow 
ashes  of  some — ^but  not  all — tree-ferns,  in  large  rate  of  change  at  that  season, 
proportions.  Prof.   Atwater  has  published  some  of  the 

DsbmUc  ClMBMry< — The  results  of  observa-  results  of  his  analyses  of  the  flesh  of  American 
tions  of  the  effect  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  po-  flshes  in  tables  which  give  severally  the  proxi- 
table  water  on  leaden  pipes  have  been  summa-  mate  ingredients,  as  directly  determined,  of 
rized  by  E.  Reichardt  Only  water  containing  the  flesh,  and  of  the  water- free  substance  of 
free  oarbonio  acid  has  been  found  to  attack  the  the  flesh ;  the  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid, 
pipes.  The  view  that  lead  pipes  conducting  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  in  the  flesh ;  classi- 
Buch  water  become  incrusted  gradually,  and  fication  of  fish  by  percentages  of  flesh,  chiefly 
thereby  capable  of  resisting  corrosion,  has  not  muscular  tissue,  in  the  entire  body ;  dassifica- 
been  proved.  Except  with  hard  waters  hold-  tion  by  proportions  of  water-free  substance  in 
ing  much  lime,  no  deposit  has  been  observed,  the  flesh ;  classification  by  proportions  of  fat  in 
even  after  years  of  use.  Mountain  springs  do  the  flesh ;  composition  of  water-free  substanoe 
not  usoally  contain  more  than  enough  free  car-  in  flesh  of  preserved  fish ;  composition  of  flesh 
bonio  acid  to  dissolve  the  monocarbonate  of  in  preserved  fish ;  and  composition,  including 
lime  present,  often  hardly  enough  to  form  hi-  botii  flesh  and  refuse.  Other  analyses  have  been 
carbonate;  but  sometimes  waters  holding  much  reported—of  cod  by  Prof.  Chittenden,  and  of 
lime  in  solution  have  more.  Experimento  thus  menhaden  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook ;  comparisons  of 
far  show  that  these  spring-waters  do  not  attack  the  groupings  made  by  the  author  according  to 
lead  in  more  than  tne  most  minute  degree,  the  percent^es  of  the  different  classes  of  con- 
River- waters  more  frequently  contain  free  car-  stituents  with  the  classification  by  families  as 
bonic  acid  than  spring- waters,  but  in  far  small-  practiced  by  ichthyologists,  show  no  very  defi- 
er  quantity.  It  has  thus  far  been  found  that  nite  connection  between  the  two.  In  the  analy- 
wators  containing  bicarbonates  do  not  attack  ses  of  preserved  fishes,  the  replacement  of  the 
lead,  and  even  free  carbonic  acid,  in  small  water  in  the  flesh  by  salt  is  remarked  upon  as 
quantities,  is  without  effect  in  the  presence  of  a  matter  of  physiological  interest, 
much  lime  and  magnesia.  But  the  less  min-  As  a  simple  and  inexpensive  freezing-mixt- 
eral  matter  a  water  contains,  or  the  '*  softer  "  it  ure,  J.  A.  Bachman  has  used  the  spent  nitro- 
ia,  the  more  readily  is  lead  dissolved.  Distilled  sulphuric-acid  mixture  which  had  been  em- 
or  carbonic-acid-free  water  dissolves  lead  slow-  ployed  in  a  Grove  battery,  with  snow.  At  tem- 
ly  with  separation  of  oxy hydrate ;  distilled  wa-  peratures  of  about  zero  Centigrade,  this  acid, 
ter  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution  dissolves  with  various  proportions  of  snow,  gave  a  fall  of 
lead  in  much  larger  quantity,  with  a  separation  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  degrees  of  tempera- 
of  basic  lead  carbonate,  which  can  be  very  tare,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained  when 
complete.  Water  to  be  conducted  through  lead  simple  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.  As  there 
pipes  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  ex-  was  so  little  difference  in  the  result  when  the 
ainined  for  free  carbonic  acid  and  the  amount  snow  was  used  within  considerably  wide  limits 
determined.  Its  action  on  lead  plates  should  of  proportion,  it  was  found  most  satisfactory  to 
also  be  noted.  mix  the  snow  with  the  acid  until  it  reached  the 

In  the  experiments  of  J.  II.  Long,  made  in  consistency  of  a  thin  mush,  dispensing  with 
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weighing.  The  temperature  obtained  when  the  they  are  not  in  nse,  one,  A,  is  entirely  fiUed 
snow  is  wet  is  almost  as  low  as  when  it  is  dry,  with  mercury,  while  the  other,  B,  contains 
which  is  not  the  case  when  hydrochloric  acid  more  or  less  mercury,  according  to  the  vacuum 
alone  is  used.  When  working  at  a  tempera-  desired.  The  tubes  are  so  idjusted  that  as 
ture  near  zero,  the  spent  acids  answered  as  soon,  on  making  the  exhaust,  as  the  pressure 
well  as,  if  not  better  than,  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  B  is  less  than  will  support  the  mercury 
but  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  lower  tempera-  column  in  A,  this  colamn  falls,  and  the  mer- 
tures  than  —80^  0.  by  previously  cooling  the  cary  rises  in  B  till  it  cats  off  the  outlets  con- 
acid,  better  results  were  obtained  with  hydro-  necting  with  the  exhaast. 
chloric  acid.  A  new  form  of  apparatus  for  fractional  dis- 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  chemical  com-  tillation,  by  Dr.  J.  Ichemiac,  in  the  technical 
pounds  experimented  upon.  Prof.  William  transformation  of  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide 
Thomson  has  found  that  those  having  the  into  calcium  sulpho-cyanide,  is  described  by  T. 
most  remarkable  antiseptic  properties  are  the  H.  Norton  and  A.  H.  Otten.  The  novel  feature 
compounds  of  fluorine,  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  is  the  introduction  of  a  device  called  a  deter- 
acid  and  neutral  fluorides  of  sodium,  potassiam,  aeur^  to  prevent  the  frothing  accompanying  the 
and  ammonium,  and  the  flao-silicates  of  those  rapid  distillation  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 
bases.  Of  these,  sodium  fluo-silicate  is  per-  Edward  Hart  has  devised  a  simple  apparatus, 
haps  the  best  suited  for  an  antiseptic.  It  is  such  as  can  bo  made  by  an  amateur  glass- 
not  poisonous,  possesses  no  smell,  and  is  spar-  blower,  for  fractional  distillation.  The  prin- 
ingly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  only  a  very  ciple  of  it  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  ^^dephleg- 
slightly  saline  taste,  and  may  therefore  be  em-  mator.''  The  bent  tube  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
ployed  in  preserving  food  without  communi-  condensed  portion  runs  down  ana  passes  around 
eating  any  taste  to  it.  A  saturated  solution  its  inside  at  each  bend,  while  the  vapor  passes 
containing  0*61  per  cent,  of  the  salt  is  not  ir-  upward  through  the  ring  of  descending  liquid, 
ritating  to  wounds,  while  it  possesses  great  In  an  apparatus  by  Ramsey  and  Young  for 
antiseptic  power  for  animal  tissues.  determining  vapor-densities  of  solids  and  liq- 

The  value  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  as  a  dis-  uids,  a  test-tube,  having  inserted  from  its  top 

infectant  has  been  measured  by  Dr.  Einyoun,  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  covered  with  oot- 

in  experiments  on  cultivations  of  the  micro-  ton,  is  put  in  communication  with  a  Sprengel 

organisms  of  anthrax,  yellow  fever  (Finlay),  pump.    The  apparatus  having  been  cooled  and 

typhoid  fever,   Asiatic  cholera,  and  cholera  exhausted,  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  allowed 

nostras,  the  nutrient  medium  being  agaragar.  to  trickle  down  the  thermometer  and  moisten 

The  cultivations  were  divided  into  series  ac-  the  cotton.    The  stream  of  liquid  having  been 

cording  to  the  way  they  were  covered.    The  cut  off,  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  noted 

result  of  the  experiments  was  the  conclusion  as  soon  as  they  become  constant.    Air  is  then 

that  this  substance  is  a  surface  disinfectant  admitted,  and  a  second  reading  of  pressure  and 

only,  having  little,  if  any,  penetrating  power,  temi>erature  is  taken.     If  the  experiment  is 

and  is  wholly  unfit  for  fumigation  and  disin-  made  with  a  solid,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 

fection  where  penetration  is  desirable ;   and  is  previously  covered  with  it  by  dipping  into 

that  its  limited  scope  of  usefulness  is  alto-  the  melted  substance. 

gether  met  in  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mer-  An  improved  form  of  apparatus  for  gas 

cury.  analysis  described  by  J.  T.  Willard  is  essen- 

P.  Bockairy,  in  testing  butter,  substitutes  tially  a  combination  of  Elliott's  and  Frank- 
toluene  for  benzine.  The  test-tube  is  heated  land's  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  gases  in- 
to 60°  0.,  and  shaken  up  so  as  to  mix  the  two  cident  to  water  analysis,  with  important  modi- 
liquids.  If  the  sample  is  a  fat,  turbidity  im-  fications  and  additions.  It  was  designed  for 
mediately  occurs,  but  if  it  is  butter,  even  if  use  with  mercury,  but  admits  the  employment 
mixed  with  fat,  the  two  liquids  mingle  without  of  water. 

turbidity.    The  purity  of  the  butter  is  deter-  In  W.  Thomson's  improved  form  of  Lewis 

mined  by  keeping  the  test-tube  for  half  an  Thomson^s  instrument  for  determining  the  cal- 

hour  in  water  at  40*^  0.    If  the  butter  is  pure,  orimetric  value  of  fuels  and  organic  compounds, 

there  is  no  turbidity,   but  if  it  contains  a  the  substance  is  burned  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 

foreign  fat,  turbidity  at  once  appears,   and  instead  of  with  potassium  chloride, 

ultimately  a  precipitate.  A  new  apparatus  for  condensing  gases  by 

From  examinations  of  certain  waters — one  contact  with  liquids,  described  by  Prof.  Lunge, 
of  them  being  a  '*  mineral "  water  free  from  all  consists  of  a  series  of  perforated  plates  mi^e 
possible  sources  of  contamination — ^Prof.  E.  H.  of  stone-ware,  arranged  in  column.  The  gases 
S.  Bailey  has  been  led  to  consider  that  free  as  they  rise  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
ammonia  may  be  sometimes  a  natural  constit-  tact  with  an  extensive  plane  surface  of  the 
uent,  and  not  indicative  of  any  poUution,  of  absorbing  liquid, 
the  water.  An  electrolytic  method  for  liquefying  gases 

AppantiSt — ^For  preserving  constant  the  vacu-  is  employed  by  H.  N.  Warren,  which  is  de- 

um  employed  in  fractional  distillation,  Gode-  •cribed  as  being  better  adapted  than  the  usual 

froy  uses  two  vertical  tubes  united  at  their  method,  when  a  compound  gas,  like  HCl,  is 

lower  ends  by  a  fine  tube,  of  which,  when  required. 
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In  Knublanoh's  improved  form  of  apparatus  A  source  of  error  in  experiments,  due  to  the 
for  the  determination  of  snlphor  in  coal-gas,  a  formation  of  carbonic  dioxide  by  the  action  of 
metallio  holder  is  filled  with  gas,  and  water  is  ozone  on  the  cork  stoppers,  and  India-rubber 
turned  on.  The  gas,  together  with  fi^e  or  six  connectors  of  the  apparatus,  has  been  detected 
times  its  volume  of  air,  is  drawn  into  a  com-  by  Eieser  and  F.  H.  Storer,  of  Bussej  Institute, 
bustion  tube  and  over  heated  asbestos.  The  H.  Earsten  had  also  observed  that  such  con- 
sulphur  products  are  absorbed  in  a  solution  of  nectors  are  liable  to  oxidation,  even  in  mere 
potassium  carbonate.  air  and  at  ordinary  temperatures.    He  found 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  rapid  gas  the  yield  of  carbonic  acid  increased  fourfold 

analysis  by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Elliott  consist  in  when  non-nitrogenized   substances  were  ex- 

reducing  the  length  of  the  tubes  by  enlarging  posed  to  air  ozonized  by  phosphorus  instead  of 

the  upper  portion  of  the  bulbs,  and  by  substi-  to  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 

tuting  a  solution  of  bromine  in  potassic  bromide  UMdlaiMiB. — The  address  of  Prof.  Tilden,  as 

for  the  liquid  element  to  absorb  illuminants.  vice-president  for  1888  of  the  chemical  section 

For  the  generation  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  of  the  British  Association,  was  devoted  largely 

or  hydrogen  gas,  J.  H.  J.  Dagger  uses  a  glass  to  the  subject  of  chemistry  teaching,  which,  in 

vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  spite  of  the  great  advance  of  the  science,  was 

connected  from  its  lower  tubulure,  by  means  of  still  hampered,  he  said,  by  the  ignorance  and  in- 

a  flexible  tube,  with  the  generator,  and  the  two  difference  of  the  public.    One  man  is  required 

vessels,  supported  by  wooden  forks,  are  ar-  to  teach  college  classes,  both  elementary  and 

ranged  at  different  heights  and  fixed  to  the  advanced,  in  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  inor- 

side  of  the  HsS  cupboard.    The  lower  part  of  ganic  and  organic,  theoretical  and  practical, 

the  generator  is  filled  to  about  half  an  inch  *^  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  kills  specialism, 

above  the  end  of  the  acid-tube  with  pieces  of  and  without  specialists  we  can  have  not  only 

glass  or  glass  marbles ;  above  this  layer  is  the  no  advance,  but  no  efficient  teaching  of  more 

iron  sulphide  or  the  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  rudiments.    That  teachers  ought  to  en- 

in  small  pieces.  The  flow  of  gas  can  be  stopped  gage  in  research  at  all  is  by  no  means  clear  to 

or  regulated  by  altering  the  levels.  the  public  and  to  those  representatives  of  the 

An  adjustment  of  the  Reichard's  aspirator  has  public  who  are  charged  with  the  administration 

been  applied  by  Prof.  LeR.  0.  Gooley  as  part  of  the  new  institutions.  ...  A  popular  mis- 

of  an  apparatus  for  removing  noxious  vapors  take  consists  in  regarding  a  professor  as  a  liv- 

in  the  evaporation  of  corrosive  liquids.  ingembodiment  of  science — complete,  infallible, 

To  obviate  the  liability  to  accident  from  the  mysterious ;  whereas  in  truth  he  is,  or  ought 
bumping  that  follows  an  explosion  in  liebig's  to  be,  only  a  senior  student  who  devotes  the 
trough,  Arthur  Michael  places  an  India-rubber  greater  part  of  his  time  to  extending  and  con- 
plug  on  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  holds  solidating  his  own  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
the  eudiometer  firmly  down  upon  it.  of  those  who  come  to  leam  of  him,  not  only 

An  apparatns  has  been  devised  by  Thomas  what  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  known, 
0.  Van  Nftys  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  but  how  to  penetrate  into  the  far  greater  region 
acid  by  means  of  barium  hydrate,  the  chief  of  the  unknown.  Moreover,  the  man  who  has 
purpose  of  which  is  to  afford  means  for  pre-  no  intellectual  independence,  and  simply  ac- 
venting  the  contact  of  external  air  containing  oepts  other  people^s  views  without  challenge, 
carbonic  acid  with  the  barium  hydrate  when  is  pretty  certain  to  make  the  stock  of  knowl- 
triturated  with  oxalic  acid  or  when  filtered  and  edge  with  which  he  sets  out  in  life  do  service 
washed.  to  the  end.^'  The  little  demand  among  school- 
Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  has  introduced  masters  for  high  attainments  in  chemistry,  the 
a  tubing  made  of  two  layers  of  India-rubber  indifference  of  manufacturers  who,  when  they 
with  soft  tin-foil  vulcanized  between,  which  is  want  chemical  assistance,*  instead  of  employing 
said  to  be  gas-tight  under  any  pressure,  and  trained  chemists  are  often  satisfied  with  the 
free  from  smell  after  long-continued  use,  while  services  of  boys  **  who  have  been  to  an  evening 
it  retains  the  fiexibility  and  elasticity  of  an  or-  class  for  a  year  or  two,''  and  the  difficulty  of 
dinary  rubber  tube.  finding  a  satisfactory  career  in  connection  with 

Nickel  has  been  found  by  Prof.  Dittmar  to  chemistry,  are  assigned  as  other  reasons  for  the 

be  a  most  durable  material  for  making  basins  lack  of  attention  to  the  efficient  teaching  of 

10  which  to  conduct  operations  with  aqueous  the    science.      The  disposition  to  encourage 

caustic  alkalies.  young  chemists  to  engage  in  investigation  and 

In  an  apparatus  described  by  6.  H.  Bailey  attack  difficult  problems,  may  be  carried  too 

for  maintaining  constant  temperatures  up  to  far.     ^^  Already  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 

600°  0.,  the  substance  to  be  heated  is  placed  art  of  accurate  analysis.    One  constantly  meets 

in  a  glass  tube,  together  with  the  bulb  of  an  with  young  chemists  who  are  ready  enough  to 

air*thermometer,  and  these  are  inclosed  in  a  discuss  the  constitution  of  benzine,  but  can  not 

wider  tube  resting  on  the  iron  casing  of  a  fur-  make  a  reliable  combustion.    And,  according 

nace.    The  air-thermometer  serves  to  measure  to  my  own  experience,  attempts  at  research 

the  temperature,  and  is  connected  with  a  gas*  among  inexperienced  chemists  become  abortive 

regulator,  by  which  means  the  temperature  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  deficient 

may  be  kept  constant  at  any  desired  degree.  analytical  skill  than  from  any  other  cause.'' 
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An  anneoeesarj  amonnt  of  time  is  often  spent  reduction  of  the  chloride  to  metallic  nlver, 
on  qualitative  mineral  analysis,  while  an  ac-  while  others  believe  that  a  subchloride  is 
quaintance  with  the  properties  of  common  and  formed.  Experiments  bj  Spencer  B.  New- 
important  carbon  compounds  ought  to  be  ac-  berry  support  the  former  view.  The  salt  was 
quired  at  an  early  stage.  Quantitative  work —  exposed  under  water  with  frequent  stirring  to 
serious  work,  in  which  good  methods  are  used  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  light,  and  constant 
and  every  effort  made  to  secure  accuracy —  circulation  of  air  resulted — in  each  case  under 
might  with  advantage  be  taken  up  much  sooner  two  distinct  processes  of  separation — ^in  the 
than  U3ual.  One  of  the  best  means  of  preparing  production  of  metallic  silver, 
for  original  research  is  to  select  suitable  mem-  The  differentiation  of  yeast  is  presented  by 
oirs,  and  to  work  conscientiously  through  the  Mr.  0.  G.  Matthews,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  as  an 
preparations  and  analyses  described*  ^*  When  exceedingly  interesting  field  for  experiment,  in 
chemistry  is  taught,  not  with  professional  or  which  may  be  found  some  of  the  causes  of 
technical  objects  in  view,  but  for  the  sake  of  yeast  deterioration.  There  are  many  species 
educational  effects,  as  an  ingredient  in  a  liberal  of  doceharomyeet^  and  of  so  nearly  equal  vital- 
education,  the  primary  object  is  to  make  the  ity,  that  a  variety  of  ferments  are  often  pres- 
student  observe  and  think.  Bat  with  young  ent  in  what  the  brewer  may  regard  as  a  pure 
students  it  is  very  important  to  proceed  slow-  yeast.  Variations  in  the  character  of  a  fer- 
ly,  for  chemistry  is  really  a  very  difficult  sub-  mentable  liquid  tending  to  the  nourishment  of 
ject  at  first."  certain  ferments,  rather  than  others,  may  de- 

Ooncerning  the  constitution  of  meteorites,  termine  the  growth  of  a  mtyority  of  one  spe~ 

Prof.  Lockyer  names  fourteen  elements  which  cies,  especially  in  the  case  of  spontaneous  fer- 

occur  most  constantly  in  such  bodies,  and  eleven  mentations.    A  natural  selection  has  doubtless 

others  which  occur  less  frequently  or  in  smaller  taken   place  in  the  case  of  brewer's  yeast, 

quantities.   Of  them,  only  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  educated  and 

and  carbon  occur  in  an  elementary  condition,  modified  form  from  spontaneous  or  air-sowed 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  asserted  to   be  fermentation ;  and  all  ordinary  yeasts  contain 

ocdaded  as  gases  by  the  stones.    Carbon  exists  a  preponderating  quantity  of   this    selected 

in  the  forms  of  graphite  and  the  diamond.  The  form.    It  is  not  until  an  abnormal  percentage 

proportion  of  compound  substances  known  on  of  some  other  kind  appears  that  its  presence  is 

the  earth  that  are  found  on  meteorites  is  smaller,  demonstrable,  though  some  time  before  this 

many  terrestrially  common  ones  being  absent,  the  yeast  may  have  exhibited  peculiarities  in 

Thus,  free  quartz  has  not  been  found  in  any  its  action.     Hayduck  has  traced  a  connection 

meteors.    Many  of  the  meteoric  chemical  com-  between  tiie  amount  of  nitrogen  yeast  contains 

biuations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unknown  to  and  its  fermentative  capacity,  and  has  found 

terrestrial  mineralogy.     A  compound  of  car-  that  an  increased  nitrogen  percentage  is  ac- 

bon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exists  as  a  companied,  as  a  rule,  by  increased  fermenta- 

white  or  yellowish  crystallizable  matter,  solu-  tive  power ;  but  that  after  a  certain  limit,  the 

ble  in  ether  and  partiy  so  in  alcohol,  and  latter  diminishes.    Yeast  takes  up  nitrogen  in 

exhibiting  the  characters  and  the  composi-  proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  constituent 

tion  of  one  or  more  hydrocarbonaceous  bodies  existing  in  the  wort,  and  will  take  up  more  at 

with  high-melting  pointa.    Various  alloys  of  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  temperature.    If 

nickel  and  iron  occur,  with  which  magne-  quick  yeast  be  carried  through  consecutive 

slum  is  always  associated,  the  four  principal  worts  of  high  gravity,  a  marked  deterioration 

of  which  have  respectively  six,  ten,  fourteen,  ensues — owing,  doubtless,  to  a  repleted  state 

and  sixteen    equivalents  of   iron  to    one  of  of  the  ferment.    It  has  become  so  rich  in 

nickel.  Among  other  minerals  are  Lawrencite,  protoplasmic  constituents  that  saccharine  solu- 

protochloride  of  iron ;  Maskelynite,  with  the  tions  no  longer  exert  their  normal  stimulating 

composition  of  labradorite ;  and  silica  (as  as-  effect,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  addition 

manite).    Among  the  compounds  identical  in  the  cells  are  alcoholized  or  partially  asphyxi- 

composition    and    crystallographic    character  ated.     Such  deteriorated  yeast  may  be  restored 

with  minerals  found  on  our  globe,  are  magnetic  to  activity  by  fermentation  in  a  comparatively 

pyrites,  magnetite,  chromite,  and  the  following  weak  wort,  and  it  is  a  fair  reasoning  that  the 

silicates:  olivine  varieties,  enstatite  and  bronz-  surplus  constituents  are  passed  into  new  cells 

ite,  diopside  and  angite,  anorthite  and  labra-  without  drawing  entirely  on  the  cell-forming 

dorite,  and  breunerite.    The  oxides  of  carbon  constituents  of  the  wort.    The  visible  deteri- 

have  been  detected  in  many  meteorites,  where  oration  of  yeast  by  the  accession  of  bacteria  is 

they  are  assumed  to  have  been  occluded.   When  a  matter  of  high  importance.    All  through  the 

the  meteoric  substance  is  heated  and  examined  process  air-borne  germs  are  being  conveyed 

with  the  spectroscope,  the  most  volatile  ele-  into  the  products,  and  when  the  opportunity 

ments  appear  first,  and  so  on  in  regular  order,  arrives  they  take  effect,  and  this  opportunity 

and  this  without  regard  to  the  proportions  in  occurs  when  the  vitality  of  the  yeast  has  been 

which  they  are  respectively  present.  lowered ;  for  a  healthy  fermentation  precludes 

The  blackening  of  silver  chloride  under  ex-  their  development.    Bacteria  then  may  be  rea- 

posure  to  light   has  been  accounted  for  in  sonably  regarded  as  both  cause  and  effect  in 

various  ways.    Some  chemists  attribute  it  to  a  yeast  degeneration. 
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emu,  an  independent   republic  of  South  daring  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  one  with 

America.     (For  details  relating  to  area,  see  Pern  and  Boliyia ;  8  and  7  per  cent,  bonds 

"Annaal  OyoIopsBdia ''  for  18^.)    Final  re-  were  issued,  and  since  1887  the  latter  have 

turns  of  the  census  of  Nov.  26,  1885,  showed  gradually  been  reduced  through  the  operations 

the  population  at  the  time  to  have  been  2,527,-  of  the    sinking-fund ;    of  these  bonds,  there 

820,  exclusive  of  50,000  wild  Indians,  and  in-  were  outstanding,  on  Dec.  81, 1887,  $6,648,- 

cluding  61.882  foreigners.  900 ;  furthermore,  $16,966,766.  for  which  there 

G«TenM«l. — The  President  is  Don  Manuel  exists  no  sinking-fund,  and,  finally,  there  are 
Balmaceda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  $24,887,916  paper  money,  the  internal  debt 
Sept.  18,  1801.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  thus  reaching,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of 
in  1888  of  the  following  Ministers:  Foreign  $48,807,672,  on  Dec.  81,  1887,  as  compared 
Affairs,  Don  Demetrio  Lastavria ;  Interior,  with  $49,917,687  on  Dec.  81,  1886;  which  at 
Don  Pedro  Lucio  Cuadra;  Treasury,  Don  En-  the  time  included  $26,687,016  paper  money; 
rique  S.  San  Fuente;  Industries  and  Public  of  which,  consequently,  during  the  twelve- 
Works,  Don  Vicente  Davilla  Larrain ;  War  month,  $1,800,000  had  been  withdrawn  from 
and  Navy,  Don  Evaristo  Sanchez  Fontenilla ;  circulation  and  destroyed, 
and  Justice,  Sefior  F.  Puga  Borne.  TheOhilian  The  actual  income  in  1887  was  $46,888,958, 
Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Don  Domingo  as  compared  with  $17,000,000  in  1877,  and 
Gana.  The  Gonsnl-General  in  New  York  is  $9,000,000  in  1866,  whereas  the  actual  outlay 
Don  Federico  A.  Beelen ;  the  Gonsul-General  in  1887  was  only  $87,118,408  for  ordinary  and 
for  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  resident  extraordinary  expenditures;  so  that  a  surplus 
at  San  Francisco,  is  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Oer-  resulted  of  $8,775,646.  On  Dec.  81, 1887,  the 
da.  The  United  States  Minister  to  Chili  is  Chilian  treasury  held  in  cash  the  sum  of  $21,- 
William  B.  Boberts ;  the  American  Consul  at  277,710,  without  counting  the  bar-silver  re- 
Valparaiso  is  James  W.  Bomeyn.  tained  as  reserve  to  secure  the  note  circula- 

Arny. — The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  tion,  and  without  the  $2,298,754  of  capital 

was  fixed  by  law  of  Dec.  80,  1887,  at  6,886,  and  interest  which  Peru  was  then  still  owing 

consisting  of  two  regiments  of  artillery;  one  Chili.    The  budget  for  1889  estimates  the  reve- 

battalion  of  sappers ;  eight  of  foot,  and  three  nue  at  $46,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 

regiments  of  horse,  to  be  added  to  which  $58,000,000,  the  deficit  to  arise  from  railroads 

there  is  a  coast  artillery  force  of  600 ;  consti-  which  the  Government  intends  building,  in 

tuting  in  the  aggregate  6,885  men,  commanded  conformity  with  the  authority  obtained  from 

by  932  officers.    The  military  school  is  at-  Congress  under  date  of  Jan.  20,  1888. 

tended  by  115  cadets.    The  National  Guard,  The  Council  of  State  sanctioned  the  plan 

organized  under  provisions  of  the  law  of  Sept.  authorizing  the  President  to  spend  the  sum  of 

26,  1882,  is  composed  of  90  corps,  numbering  $1,204,000  for  the  purpose  of  canceling  the 

in  the  aggregate  48,674  file.  county  debts  of  the  republic  with  the  exception 

NaTT«— -In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  of  those  of  Valparaiso  and  Santisgo. 

the  law  of  Dec.  80,  1887,  there  were  in  active  On  Aug.  7,  1888,  the  contract  terminated 

service  in  1888  two  frigates  and  one  monitor,  all  which  gave  to  certain  banks  the  privilege  of 

armored  vessels ;  three  corvettes ;  three  crnis-  issuing  bank-notes ;  there  were  in  all  eighteen 

ers ;  two  gun-boats ;  one  transport ;  four  *'  es-  banks  enjoying  the  advantage  named,  and  on  a 

campavias,''  and  eleven  torpedo-boats,  out  of  cash  capital  of  $28,111,887,  their  circulation 

thirty- one  vessels  composing  the  Chilian  fieet,  amounted  to  $16,061,262.    The  three  leading 

with  a  joint  tonnage  of  17,495.    The  navy  was  banks  circulating  notes,  comprised  in  the  above 

commanded  by   56  officers;  there  were  239  sum,  are  the  Banco  Nacional,  with  a  capital 

surgeons,  pilots,  and  apprentices  on  board,  and  of  $6,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  $4,600,466 ; 

1,988  sailors  and  marines.    The  naval  school  the  Banco  de  Valparaiso,  capital  $5,125,000, 

at  Valparaiso  was  attended  by  70  cadets.  issue  $4,098,812;  and  the  Banco  de  Santiago, 

PiMic  Wtrks.— In  April  the  work  connecting  capital  $4,000,000,  issue  2,678,600.  The  Gov- 
Lake  Vichnquen  with  the  ocean  was  begun,  ernment  intends  to  decree  in  the  future  the 
This  work  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  free  issne  of  bank-notes  under  the  proviso  of 
strong  military  port.  the  guarantees  stipulated  by  section  7  of  the 

Fiances. — ^The  foreign  indebtedness  of  Chili  law  of  March  14,  1887. 

consisted,  on  Jan.   1,  1888,  of  the  following  ChailtiUe  IistltafliMS,  etc — The  Government 

outstanding  bonds :  8 -per- cent,  loan  of  1848,  paid  subsidies  to  hospitals,  lazarettos,  vaccina- 

$538,000 ;  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1885,  $4,024,-  tion  offices,  and  to  the  fire  departments,  to  the 

000 ;  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1886,  $30,050,000 ;  amount  of  $650,600,  distributed  among  225 

and  4^per-cent.  nitrate  certificates,   $5,830,-  establishments.     The  police  was  subsidized  by 

005;  constituting  a  total  of  $40,487,005,  money  $471,900.    For  1888  there  had  been  set  aside 

chiefly  expended  in  the  coucitruction  of  Gov-  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  institutions  named 

ernment  lines  of  railway  ;  consequently.  Chili  $1,196,140. 

has  something  to  show  for  what  she  owes  Cbelenu— Between  Dec.  25, 1887,  and  Feb.  8, 

abroad.    The  home  debt  was  contracted  par-  1888,  there  were  in  Valparaiso  alone  4,600 

tially  during  the  war  of  independence,  in  part  cases  of  cholera,  1,857  proving  fatal ;  the  epi- 

also  for  the  building  of  railroads,  and  finally  demio  disappeared  gradually  with  the  advent 
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of  oool  weather,  bat  daring  the  fir^t  fortnight 
in  March,  there  were  still  201  cases  of  which 
77  resulted  in  death. 

Pwtal  SerfiMt — ^The  number  of  post-offices  in 
operation  in  1887  was  481,  dispatching  dur> 
ing  tibe  jear  37,308,210  items  of  mail-matter. 
The  nnmber  of  ordinary  letters  handled  in  the 
mails  in  1886  was  14,299,883 ;  registered  let- 
ters, 125,902;  sample  packages,  89,639;  ju- 
dicial notifications,  15,392 ;  Government  mes- 
sages, 703,255 ;  and  newspapers,  20,124,139 : 
together,  35,808,210,  dispatched  in  1886.  The 
receipts  in  1887  were  $483,439,  nearly  balanc- 
ing the  expenses.  Postal  money-orders  were 
paid  ont  in  1886  to  the  amount  of  $1,633,822. 
The  Government  paid  subsidies  to  ocean 
steamers  for  carrying  the  correspondence  in 
1886  to  the  extent  of  $223,880. 

BaltoMdh — The  Chilian  railroad  system,  on 
Deo.  81,  1887,  consisted  in  in  the  first  place  of 
Government  lines': 

Lii«dib 

Santiago  to  Y alparalso 187 

Branch  Nne,  Laa  Vegaa  to  Banta  Boaa 46 

Santiago  to  Manle  and  San  Fernando  to  Palmilla, 

branch  Une 804 

Santiago  t«  Oonoepcion 418 

Angol  to  Traigaen 72 

Benado  to  yiotoria 76 

Total 1,096 

Next  of  private  lines :  ni«ai«m. 

ArtoatoTaena 68 

Flaagoa  to  Tres  Maxiaa 106 

Iqulque  to  Virginia 194 

Pattllos  to  Salitreraa  del  Sur 98 

Meflllonea  to  Cent)  Gordo 29 

Antoftgasta  to  Aaootan 29T 

Taltal  to  RefresoA 82 

Chaflaral  to  Laa  Animas 00 

Galdera  to  Ck>plap6 242 

Carrlz^  B^  to  Cerro  Bianco 81 

Coqoimbo  to  La  Serena 16 

Ovalle  to  PannlcUlo 128 

Serena  to  Bivadavia 78 

Tongoy  to  Tamaya 66 

Laraqnete  to  Maqaegua 40 

Total 1^ 

The  Government  lines  projected,  toward  the 
cost  of  which  Congress  voted  in  1888  the  sum 
of  £3,517,000,  or  its  equivalent,  were : 

Victoria  to  Valdivla 403 

Golhu6  to  Mulchen 48 

Goncepcion  to  Cafiete IQO 

Tom6  to  Cauquenea 200 

Talca  to  Conatttudon 86 

Pahnilla  to  Plchilema 45 

Peiequen  to  Peumo 86 

Sant£agoto  MellpUla 69 

Santiago  to  Pefton 27 

Catora  to  Cabildo 76 

-     YikM  to  Salamanca 128 

Ovalle  to  San  Marcos 60 

Guaaoo  to  Yallenar 48 

Total "i^ 

Other  Means  of  Inlenul  TnnsporUtiMk— In  the 

cities  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  there  are 
comfortable  tramway  lines ;  in  the  former  a 
distance  of  60  kilometres,  in  the  latter  of  10. 
There  are  tramways,  moreover,  at  Goncepcion, 
Oopiap6,  Chilian,  Limache,  Rengo,  Quillota, 
San  Felipe,  Santa  Rosa,  Serena,  and  Talca. 
There  are  besides  in  the  country  about  800 


wagon-roads  measuring  66,000  kilometres  in 
length,  and  2,000  ordinary  roads  of  a  total 
length  of  40,000  kilometres.  Seventy-eight 
water-courses  are  navigable  a  distance  of  over 
4,800  kilometres. 

Tdegnphs. — ^The  Government  owns  nearly 
all  the  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  there  being 
150  offices  in  1886,  increased  to  170  in  1887. 
The  length  of  line  was  10,800  kilometres,  and 
of  wire  12,148,  the  entire  cost  of  which  has 
only  been  $844,825.  There  were  sent  419,777 
private  telegrams  in  1886,  bringing  $121,248, 
and  112,819  Government  messages  charged 
$80,476.  Private  lines  exist  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  Arica  and  Tacna,  Santa  Rosa 
de  Los  Andes  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
a  cable  runs  along  the  coast.  Concessions  have 
been  granted  to  build  additional  private  lines 
between  Arica  and  Tacna,  Serena  and  Co- 
quimbo,  Santiago  and  the  Condes  mines,  and 
uoncepcion  and  Talcalguano.  Telephone  lines 
are  in  operation  at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and 
in  other  cities. 

CoMMfce. — The  foreign-trade  movement  in 
Chili  has  been  as  follows: 


rruiB. 


Import 

Increase... 

Bamori. 
Frodacta  of  the  mines. 
Agricultural  products . 

Manulkctnres 

Sundry  merchandise  . . 

Odd  coin ,. 

Re-export 


Total.. 
Increase. 


1888. 


$47,101,860 


40,261840 

9,T10,T4T 

66,521 

107,891 

644,416 

446,784 

•Al,240,149 


1887. 


•46,680,809 
l,fi89,519 

49,449,010 

9,869,947 

46,081 

4e,655 

817,485 

891,475 


|fi9,549,958 
8,809,809 


Chili  produced  in  1887  29,150  tons  of  fine 
copper,  compared  with  86,000  in  1886;  the 
export  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1888 
was  28,675  tons  fine,  against  22,990  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Chilian  exportation  of  nitrate  of  soda 
has  been  as  follows : 


DESnNATION. 


To  Northern  Europe 

To  the  Mediterranean   

To  the  United  Stotes  on  the 

Atlantic 

To  the  United  States  on  the 

Pacific 


ToUl. 


1885. 

1886. 

QolBtala. 
8,554,697 
41,980 

827,296 

77,712 

Qaiatak. 
7,950.452 
168,092 

1,436,189 

255,605 

9,501,625 

9,805,288 

1887. 

QolDteli. 
1^351,720 
287,875 

1,582,026 

229,946 

16,851,567 


The  American  trade  with  ChlH  exhibits  these 
figures : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

ChO)  tntoUt* 
UniUd  StutM. 

DoBMCtie  •zpotto 
ftom  tha  CTnitod 
StalMtoCUIL 

1888 

1485,584 
637,986 
604,625 
l,lh2,S45 
2,86-^28:3 
2,894,520 

•2,887,661 
8,286,945 
2,192,678 
1,978,548 
2,062,507 
2,428306 

18«4 

1S85 

1886 

1887 

1888 

General  ProdictiM.— The  ''Sinopsis  Estadis- 
tica,^'  Santiago,  1887,  sums  up  the  productive 
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acdTityof  the  republic  in  the  following  words:  libraries,  Chili  spent  in  a  single  year  on  eda- 

*'  Agricolture,  in  its  main  branches,  produces  cation  $4,957,437. 

annually,  on  the  average,  7,000,000  hectolitres  Ncirapapen. — The  number  of  periodical  pab- 
of  wheat,  8,000,000  hectolitres  of  barley  and  lications  throoghont  the  country  in  1888  was 
other  cereals,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  130 ;  30  in  Santiago,  15  in  Valparaiso,  5  in 
Tegetables  and  fruit  peculiar  to  the  temperate  Iquique,  4  each  in  Concepcion,  Copiap6,  Cu- 
zone.  In  1886  the  country  exported  over  ric6,  Serena,  and  Talca,  8  each  in  Ancud,  An- 
1,800,000  hectolitres  of  wheat  in  the  grain  and  geles,  Cauauenes,  Chilian,  San  C&rlos,  San 
in  the  form  of  flour,  and  266,800  litres  of  Felipe,  Vallenar,  and  Freirina,  and  2  each  in 
wines.  Cattle  production  amounts  to  500,000  Ligua,  Melipilla,  Osorno,  Pisagua,  Quillota, 
head  per  annum,  and  that  of  sheep  and  goats  to  Qnirihue,  Rancagna,  and  San  Fernando — one 
2,000,000  on  an  average.  The  mineral  branch  in  nearly  every  chief  town  of  a  department, 
tarns  out  some  25,000  to  40,000  tons  of  copper,  CHllfi,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
160,000  kilogrammes  of  silver,  10,000,000  tons  Tsait'ien  or  Emperor,  Hwangti,  born  in  1871, 
of  coal,  over  15,500,000  quintals  of  nitrate  of  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation,  Jan. 
soda,  large  amounts  of  manganese,  and  for  the  22,  1875,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  T'ung- 
working  of  metals,  etc.,  there  are  in  operation  chi.  He  is  the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the 
foundries  and  machinery  of  the  first  class.  Tartar  dynasty  of  TsMng.  During  his  infancy 
Manufacturing  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  were  directed  by 
ordinary  commodities.  There  are  a  great  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the  Emperor 
many  flour-mills  and  other  factories.  A  large  Hienfnng,  in  concert  with  Prince  Ch'un,  fa- 
sugar-refinery  is  in  operation  at  Vifia  del  Mar,  ther  of  the  present  Emperor.  On  becoming 
near  Valparaiso,  while  at  Santiago  there  is  of  age,  Feb.  7,  1887,  the  young  Emperor  as- 
a  wool-weaving  establishment  producing  fine  sumed  the  government  of  his  dominions  though 
cloths,  etc.,  and  smaller  ones  are  to  be  met  with  the  Empress  Regent  still  exercised  the  royal 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  other  industries,  prerogative  to  a  certain  extent  till  July,  1888, 
Exclusive  privileges  are  granted  to  newly  in-  when  she  retired  from  active  state  duties.  The 
vented  industries  foreign  to  the  country,  and  a  administration  of  the  Government  is  under  the 
good  many  such  are  in  coarse  of  exploitation."  direction  of  the  Neiko  or  ministers  of  state, 

■erchait  ■aiteSi — There  were  afloat  under  four  in  number,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese, 

the  Chilian  flag  on  March  15,  1887.  87  steam-  with  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin  or  Great 

ers  with  a  joint  tonnage  of  18,769 ;  7  ships  College.    Seven  boards  assist  the  ministers  in 

with  7,866  tons;  91  barks  with  45,989  tons;  5  the  administration  of  the  empire.    In  addition, 

brigs  with  1,514  tons ;  8  schooner-brigs  with  there  is  a  board  of  public  censors,  independent 

2,295  tons;  12  schooners  with  1,226  tons;  and  of  the  Government,  consisting  of  from  40  to 

19  sloops  with  1,058;  together,  179  vessels  50  members,  under  two  presidents,   one  of 

with  78,716  tons.    Two  new  steamers  and  16  Tartar  and  the  other  of  Chinese  birth.    Any 

sailing-vessels  were  registered  during  a  twelve-  member  of  this  board  is  privileged  to  present 

month,  while  2  steamers  and  10  sailing-vessels  remonstrances  to  the  Emperor,  and  one  censor 

were  either  sold  or  wrecked.    The  maritime  must  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  any  of  the 

movement  in  1886  was,  vessels  entered,  9,568,  Government  boards. 

with  a  joint  tonnage  of  8,081,229,  and  9,654  Area  nd  Pe^ilati«i«— The  total  area  of  China 

sailed,  measuring  jointly  8,868,687  tons,  bring-  and  its  dependencies  is  4,179.559  square  miles, 

ing  47,167  passengers  and  taking  away  41,082,  with  a  population  of  404,180,000,  not  including 

so  that  6,185  remained  in  port.  Corea.    In  the  latter  part  of  1886  there  were 

BiMatiM* — ^The  Chilian  university  at  Santi-  7,695  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports,  of 

ago  is  called  the  '*  Institute  Nacionai."    In  1886  whom  3,488  were  Britbh,  777  Japanese,  741 

422  students  attended  the  lectures  on  law  and  Americans,  629  Germans,  471  Frenchmen,  and 

political  science;  290  on  medical  science;  122  819  Spaniards.    More  than  half  of  the  foreign- 

on  pharmacy ;  80  on  physics  and  mathematics ;  ers  reside  in  Shanghai. 

and  104  cultivated  the  fine  arts — i.e.,  drawing.  HaaiMS* — As  the  receipts  of  the  Government 

painting,   sculpture,   and   architecture ;   total  from  internal  sources  are  not  made  public,  the 

namber  of  students,  968.    Four  hundred  and  amount  of  revenue  can  only  be  estimated.  The 

five  diplomas  were  granted.    The  lyceums  in  the  ordinary  revenue  was  estimated  in   1886  at 

provinces,  of  which  there  are  twenty- two,  were  66,400,000  haikwan  taels,  or  about  $80,844,000, 

attended  by  3,892  pupils  in  the  same  year,  so  derived  from  the  following  sources :  Land-tax, 

that  altogether  4,860  youths  were  receiving  a  payable  in  money,  20,000,000  taels;  rice  tribute, 

higher  degree  of  education,  and  for  1888  Con-  2,800,000   taels;    salt-taxes,   9.600,000    taels; 

gress  set  aside  a  subsidy  of  $829,694  for  the  maritime    customs,   15,000,000  taels ;    native 

same  purpose.    The  free  schools  numbered  862,  customs,  maritime  and  inland,  and  inland  levy 

with  78,810  pupils,  the  average  attendance  be-  on  foreign  opium,  6,000,000  taels ;  transit  levy 

ing  47,780 ;  there  are  besides  normal  schools;  on  miscellaneous  goods  and  opium,  foreign  and 

and  for  all  public  schools  Congress  voted  a  native,   11,000,000  taels;    licenses,    2,000,000 

sabsidyof  $1,406,000  for  1888;  adding  thereto  taels.      The    receipts  from   foreign    customs 

salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  pensions,  and  amounted  in  1886  to  15,144,678  taels.    The 

money  spent  on  new  school  -  buildings  and  customs  duties  fall  more  upon  exports  than  im- 
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ports.    The  main  expenditnre  is  for  the  main-  settling  the  thinlj  peopled  expanse  of  Man- 

tenaace  of  the  army,  which  is  estimated  to  cbaria  and  Mongolia,  and  apportions   lands 

cost  60,000,000  taels  per  annam.    The  total  among  the  soldiers.     This  policy  is  followed 

ezterDal  debt  was  estimated  at  $25,000,000  ia  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  more 

1887.     A  preliminary  agreement  was  made  etfectual  bulwark  against  Russian  eocroach- 

with  an  American  syndicate,  contracting  for  ments,  but  also  to  relieve  the  congested  parts 

the  minting  of  money,  and  granting  conces-  of  China,  $nd  create  a  field  for  colonization 

sions  for  banking,  negotiating  loans,  building  where  the  Chinese  emigrants  will  escape  the 

and  operating  railroads,  and  opening  and  work-  hostile  edicts  and  oppressive  regulations  that 

ing  mine9.    Revelations  regarding  the  charac-  are  driving  tbem  back  from  foreign  shores, 

ter  of  the  intermediary,  a  Polish  adventurer.  The  Bannermen,  or  Manchu  soldiery,  number 

and  the  opposition  of  British  and  German  90,000   or    100,000   at   Pekin,    where   they 

rivals  of  the  eaneesiionairea,  led  the  Tsung-  form  an  imperial  guard  to  protect  the  dynasty 

li-Yamen  to  reject  the  arrangement.      The  against  external  or  internal  foes,  while  20,000 

Chinese  Government   subsequently  obtained  more  are  distributed  among  the  chief  cities  of 

from  an  English  manufacturer  the  machinery  China.    They  are  not  pure  Tartars,  because 

and  dies  for  coining  new  copper  cash,  which  there  are  not  more  than  1,000,000  people  of 

will  be  composed  of  less  brittle  metal  than  unmixed  Manchu  blood  among  the  23,000,000 

those  now  jn  circulation,  and  also  silver  taels  now  inhabiting  Manchuria,  where  a  reserve 

or  dollars,  and  60,  20,  and  10  cent  pieces.  army  of  188,000  Bannermen  is  kept  up. 

ne  ArHy. — The  army  consists  in  time  of  Thit  Navy. — The  iron-clad  navy  in  1887  con- 
peace  of  about  250,000  men,  and  this  nnmher  sisted  of  two  powerful  armored  ships,  bnilt  in 
can  be  increased  to  ahout  850,000  in  time  of  Germany,  of  7,835  tons  displacement^  6,000 
war.  Most  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  either  horse-power,  and  a  speed  of  14^  knots.  Each 
Mauser  or  Remington  rifles,  and  the  Govern-  is  protected  by  14-inch  armor,  and  carries  four 
ment  possesses  a  good  supply  of  Ernpp  8-oenti-  12-inch  Erupp  breech -loading  guns  in  two  bar- 
metre  field-cannon.  Large  quantities  of  foreign-  bette  towers,  en  SeKelon^  protected  by  12-inch 
made  arms  have  been  purchased,  and  the  armor;  one  armored  cruiser,  built  in  Germany, 
arsenals  of  China,  under  foreign  supervision,  of  2,300  tons  displacement,  carrying  two  8-inch 
are  beginning  to  turn  out  both  arms  and  am-  Erupp  guns,  en  barbette,  protected  by  10-inch 
munition.  Besides  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  armor,  and  one  6-inch  Erupp ;  two  unannored 
militias,  each  province  possesses  a  regular  army  steel  cruisers,  of  2,200  tons  displacement,  carry- 
of  enlisted  troops  under  the  command  of  its  ing  two  8-inch  Armstrong  guns,  besides  40- 
viceroy.  The  army  of  Pechili,  which  served  pounders  and  machine-guns;  two  unarmored 
as  a  model  for  the  rest,  has  heen  instructed  by  steel  cruisers,  of  1,400  tons  displacement,  each 
European  officers,  and  is  well  armed  and  uni-  carrying  two  25-ton  Armstrong  guns  and  four 
formed.  Fears  of  Russian  aggression  in  the  40-pounders;  twelve  gunboats,  each  moanting 
west  and  on  the  side  of  Corea  have  led  to  the  a  single  heavy  gun ;  two  strongly  armed  cor- 
reorganization  of  the  army  of  Manchuria,  vettes,  built  at  Stettin ;  and  two  fast  armored 
There  are  80,000  troops  constantly  under  arms,  cruisers,  built  in  1887  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
including  15,000  from  the  Pechili  army,  which  strong.  The  squadrons  of  Foochow,  Shangliai, 
form  a  nucleus.  The  total  military  strength  of  and  Canton  include  between  forty  and  fifty 
the  three  districts  into  which  Manchuria  is  unarmored  cruisers,  corvettes,  sloops,  and  gun- 
divided  is  from  250,000  to  300,000  men.  There  boats.  One  cruiser  of  2,150  tons  displacement 
are  breech-loading  rifles  provided  for  about  and  2,400  horse-power  has  been  built  in  China, 
one  third  of  them,  while  the  others  are  armed  and  others  are  in  course  of  construction, 
in  part  with  muskets.  The  cavalry  carry  Win-  There  are  also  several  swift  torpedo-boats. 
Chester  or  Remington  repeating-rifles.  The  eomment* — ^The  total  value  of  imports 
Russian  Ussuri  frontier  is  fortified,  and  the  amounted  in  1886  to  87,479,323  haikwan 
towns  of  Eirin  and  Ningati  are  girdled  with  taels,  or  $105,849,080,  and  the  total  exports 
forts,  some  of  which  are  strengthened  by  steel  during  the  same  year  to  77,206,568  haikwan 
plates.  There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Pekin  taels,  equal  to  $93,419,947.  The  chief  im- 
to  Aignn  on  the  Amoor  river.  The  adroinis-  ports  and  exports,  and  their  values  for  1886, 
tration  of  the  Hi  territory  was  reorganized  in  are  as  follow : 


June,  1888.  The  soldiers  receive  good  pay  and      imports.       Haikwm  tMii. 

food  unless  they  are  defrauded  by  their  offi-  W^^-v; ?J-X^SSi 

cers.    The  garrison  at  Umritsi,  which  had  not  Riw°S,SJ^'::;:     'sMieS 

been  paid  for  six  months,  formed  a  plot  in  Wooiengooda..'..   ^68ol94s 

June  to  murder  Liu  Tsin  Tan,  their  commander-  "«**^ ^8W,loa 

in-  chief  and  the  governor  of  the  new  dominion.       exports.       Ha^wBi  t^u. 

They  laid  a  mine  of  powder  under  his  residence,  sifk.  !!!!!*.!!!!!! !  ^,'^^848 

but  the  plot  was  divulged  just  before  the  time  Sn^r .'.'.' .'.*.' .'.*!.*.'.'    i,6S8,408 

for  its  execution,  and  the  chief  conspirators,  straw  bnid 2,o89,i86 

numbering  thirty  men  and  officers,  were  cruelly  During  1886  the  principal  countries  partid- 

put  to  death.    The  Central  Government  seeks  pated  in  the  trade  with  China  as  follows,  the 

to  make  the  military  organization  a  means  of  values  being  given  in  haikwan  taels : 


IMPORTS.  lUkwstt 

Coal 1,798,956 

OU 2,21^0iT 

Seaweed.  shell-llBli, 

etc 2,19S,06t 


KXPORTS.  HalkwntMli. 

Hides 99<L247 

Paper,  tinfoil,  etc.. .  678,988 
Clothing 948,6» 
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GOUirrRIEBk 


Great  Britain 

Hoiiir-Kong 

lodto 

United  States 

Continent  of  Europe  (with- 
out KuMia) 

Japan 

Bossia  {\jx  Europe  and 
AsU) 


Iflipwfi 

Bzporta 

to— 

22,084,758 

84.889,671 

16.980,085 

4,647,888 

2.749,068 
5,691,488 

202,918 

19,745,694 

22,552,676 

531,601 

9,035,691 

11.928,404 
1,222,086 

7,069,882 

Totdtnd*. 

41.780,447 
57,442,847 
17.511,036 
14,888,024 

14,6n,487 
6,918,525 

7,242,250 


There  were  exported  in  1886,  205,689,300 
pounds  of  tea,  of  which  126,604,950  pounds 
went  to  Great  Britain,  768,856  pounds  to 
Russia,  40,591,750  pounds  to  the  United  States, 
20,788,000  pounds  to  Hong-Kong,  and  17,120,- 
666  pounds  to  Australia. 

Tiie  reports  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Ous- 
toms  for  1887  show  an  increase  of  6,000  piculs 
in  the  imports  of  opium,  tlie  total  beiuff  73,877 

Siculs  (1  picul=:183i^  pounds).  This  aoes  not 
enote  an  increased  consumption  of  Indian 
opium,  but  is  probably  due  to  placing  the 
jonk-trade  between  the  Continent  and  the 
ports  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao,  from  which 
smuggling  was  formerly  encouraged,  under  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese governments.  In  1887  the  system  of 
paying  a  fixed  duty  to  the  customs  authorities 
in  lieu  of  likin  and  of  admitting  opium  in  bond 
first  went  into  operation.  The  sum  collected 
as  prepaid  likin  duties  by  the  customs  depart- 
ment was  for  the  year  4,645,843  taels.  In 
spite  of  the  opium  convention,  the  use  of  In- 
dian opium  is  steadily  growing  less.  Only  the 
wealthy  or  old  people,  unaccustomed  to  the 
flavor  of  the  native-grown  drug,  will  pay  the 
higher  price  of  Patna  opium.  The  difference 
of  quality  is  disappearing  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
already  opium  is  grown  in  Honan  that  is 
almost  as  good  as  that  of  Patna,  and  costs  $40 
less  per  picul.  Practically  all  the  prepared 
opium  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  the 
Chinese  product 

The  Chinese  have  taken  Isrgely  to  import- 
ing cotton-yarn  instead  of  the  finished  goods. 
The  yam-trade  has  increased  from  108,360 
piculs  in  1878  to  523,114  piculs  in  1887,  the 
Yidue  being  12,547,653  taels,  or  more  than  one 
third  of  the  entire  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
imported.  The  yarn  of  Bombay  is  preferred 
to  that  of  Manchester.  The  imports  of  iron 
and  steel  have  fallen  off,  and  the  import  of 
kerosene-oil  shows  a  remarkable  decrease— 
from  23,038,101  gallons  in  1886  to  12,015,135 
gallons  in  1887,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
discouragement  of  <  its  use  by  the  authorities 
because  of  the  many  fires  it  has  caused.  The 
export  of  silk  in  1887  was  56,000  picals,  or 
about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  with  an  increase  of  ^ve  per  cent,  in 
prices.  The  exports  of  silk-cocoons  and  man- 
ufactured silks  were  greater  than  in  1886. 
The  exports  of  straw  braid,  which  is  the 
staple  of  the  trade  of  Tientsin  and  Chefoo, 


have  increased  from  25,930  piculs  in  1877  to 
160,952  piculs,  valued  at  about  (4,500,000 
in  1887.  The  tea-trade  has  suffered  from 
the  competition  of  the  Indian  product,  which 
is  sold  for  a  third  less  in  the  London  mar- 
ket The  Chinese  Government  in  1887  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  Foocbow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  the  tea-trade.  The  report  represents  that 
the  tea-growers  have  grown  negligent  in 
their  methods  of  cultivation,  no  longer  ditch- 
ing or  manuring  or  pruning  or  planting  new 
shrubs,  and  that  they  strip  the  leaves  four 
or  five  times  a  year,  instead  of  three  times,  as 
formerly.  The  leaves  are  full  of  dust  and 
stalks,  and  are  too  dry  to  admit  of  sufficient 
firing.  The  sophistication  and  adulteration 
practiced  by  the  tea-guilds  lowers  the  quality 
of  the  product  still  further.  The  dust  and 
stalks  have  caused  the  markets  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  slip  away,  and  now  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  prefer  the  more  carefully 
cultivated  teas  of  Ceylon.  The  decline  of  the 
tea-trade  in  1886,  which  caused  the  alarm  of 
the  Government,  became  more  marked  in  1887, 
the  quantity  diminishing  5  per  cent.,  while 
there  was  a  fall  in  value  of  12  per  cent. 

NaTlgatlM.— During  1886,  28,244  vessels,  of 
21,755,460  tons,  were  entered  and  cleared  at 
Chinese  ports,  of  which  23,262  were  steamers, 
of  20,619,615  tons.  Of  the  total  number, 
16,193,  of  14,006,720  tons,  were  British;  7,852, 
of  6,374,821  tons,  Chinese;  2,702,  of  1,499,296 
tons,  German ;  413,  of  143,799  tons,  American; 
880,  of  270,002  tons,  Japanese ;  and  123,  of 
158,400  tons,  French. 

The  tonnage  of  1887  was  22,199,661,  the 
largest  ever  known.  Of  this,  14,171,810  tons, 
or  about  two  thirds,  were  British;- 5,670,123 
tons,  or  one  fourth,  Chinese;  1,480,083  tons, 
or  one  sixteenth,  German  ;  306,169  tons  were 
Japanese;  130,890  tons  were  French;  and 
66,539  tons  were  American. 

BallrMids  and  Tdegraphs. — A  small  railway 
from  Tongsan,  at  the  Kai-ping  mines,  'to 
Yung-chong,  in  the  province  of  Ohihli,  was 
originally  built  for  the  conveyance  of  coal.  It 
has  obtained  a  considerable  passenger-traffic 
also,  declared  a  6-per-cent.  dividend  on  its 
paid-up  capital  for  1887,  and  in  1888  was  ex- 
tended to  Tientsin.  Another  railroad  extend- 
ing from  Kai-ping  to  Petang  is  in  course  of 
construction.  In  1884  there  were  3,089  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  and  6,482  miles  of  wire  in 
operation. 

NavlfeatiM  of  tbe  Upper  Taiglse.— The  English 
inserted  in  the  treaty  relative  to  the  open  ports 
a  clause  opening  Chung-King  also  to  foreign 
trade  as  soon  as  steamers  could  be  made  to  as- 
cend so  far.  The  last  open  port  on  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  at  present  is  Ichang,  1,000  miles  from  the 
sea.  Chung  King,  the  commercial  emporium 
of  the  wealthy  province  of  Szechuen.  which  has 
a  population  of  70,000,000,  is  600  miles  higher, 
while  between  them  is  a  series  of  rapids,  where 
the  river  passes  through  a  narrow,  rocky  chasm. 
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Junks  are  dragged  by  men  up-stream  along  the  goods  was  restricted  to  the  China  Merchants' 

bank,  and  descend  by  shooting  the  rapids.    An  Bteam    Navigation    Oompanj,    a  corporation 

Englishman  named  Archibald  Little  formed  a  composed  entirely  of  mandarins  and    other 

company  and  built  a  steamer  of  special  design.  Ohinese.    The  British  merchants  of  Shanghai 

When  he  was  ready  to  make  the  experimental  raised  an  outcry  against  this  arrangement,  and 

trip,  he  applied  for  permission  through  the  blamed  their  Government  for  not  interfering 

British  minister.     The  Imperiid  Government  to  obtain  for  them  a  share  in  the  privilege, 

advised  with  the  chief  provincial  officials,  who  They  charged  the  German  minister,  Herr  von 

raised  objections,  both  real  and  fanciful,  and  Brandt,  with  bringing  about  the  monopoly  for 

pleaded  at  least  for  delay,  which  was  grant-  the  purpose  of  iiijuring  them,  and  declared  that 

ed.    Aside  from  the  danger  of  collision  with  the  warehouses  having  the  right  of  storing  goods 

junks  when  the  steamer  is  working  its  way  up  in  bond  would  gain  all  other  business,  and  that 

the  swift  current,  there  was  a  probability  that  the  rows  of  warehouses  and  miles  of  wharves 

the  boating  population  of  Chung-King  would  that  they  had  constructed  would  be  deserted, 

attack  the  steamer  and  crew  in  order  to  dis-  Herr  von  Brandt  explained  that  the  Chinese 

courage  the  competition  of  a  line  of  steamboats.  Government  wished  to  test  the  system  before 

Trade  Regitaitloiifl.— The  English  Government  establishing  it  permanently,  and  therefore  re- 
in the  late  opium  convention  obtained  the  con-  stricted  it  to  the  wharves  of  the  native  oom- 
sent  of  the  Government  of  Pekin  to  a  provis-  pany,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  proposition 
ion  admitting  opium  f^ee  to  all  parts  .of  the  to  admit  all  warehouses  that  offered  sufficient 
empire  without  its  being  subjected  to  transit  guarantees. 

dues  on  the  payment  of  80  taels  a  chest  at  the  Hie  Conditton  of  CUimm  AbrMd. — In  August, 
port  of  entry  in  addition  to  the  customs  duty.  1886,  three  high  officials  were  sent  abroad  as 
This  drug  is  now  the  only  commodity  that  cir-  an  imperial  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
culates  throughout  China  free  from  ttie  lihin  treatment  and  condition  of  Chinese  emigrants 
taxes  that  are  levied  by  the  local  authorities  on  in  foreign  countries.  They  first  visited  Manila, 
goods  passing  by  road,  river,  or  canal  through  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  the  Chinese 
their  several  jurisdictions.  The  likin  was  orig-  complained  bitterly  of  the  wrongs  they  received 
inally  a  war  tax  imposed  by  the  provinces  to  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  begged  for 
raise  means  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  the  appointment  of  consular  agents  to  protect 
Taiping  rebellion.  The  stations  are  so  near  them.  Although  they  are  plundered  with  im- 
together  that  the  price  of  goods  carried  far  into  punity  by  lawless  individuals  and  subjected  to 
the  interior  is  many  times  enhanced,  and  trans-  extortionate  taxes  by  the  authorities,  yet  their 
^ortation  is  delayed  to  a  corresponding  extent,  community  of  60,000  souls  is  thriving.  At 
Native  traders,  who  compound  the  taxes  with  Singapore  the  Chinese  number  150,000,  and 
coiTupt  officials,  have  an  advantage  over  for-  are  the  richest  of  all  the  inhabitants,  owning 
eigners.  A  clause  in  the  opium  convention  four  fifths  of  the  land  and  much  commercial 
provides  for  the  commutation  of  the  likin  tax  capital.  The  British  Government  has  recently 
by  the  payment  to  the  imperial  revenue  officers  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Chinese 
of  a  tax  equal  to  half  of  the  duty.  This  secures  consul,  but  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
a  transit  pass  that  carries  goods  through  all  laborers  passing  through  the  port  in  great  num- 
the  likin  barriers  to  the  place  of  destination,  hers.  These  are  looked  after  by  a  British  regis- 
The  British  merchants,  on  securing  this  con-  trar-general,  who  does  not  prevent  the  perpe- 
cession,  were  confident  of  being  able  to  com-  tration  of  gross  frauds  by  the  labor  companies, 
pete  successfully  with  the  French  in  the  prov-  In  Malacca  and  Penang  they  found  the  Chinese 
mcesof  Yunnan,  Quangsi,  and  Quangtung.  Ac-  prosperous  in  business.  There  are  100,000 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  British  consul  at  Chinamen  in  Perak  and  Selangore,  mostly  en- 
Pakhoi,  however,  it  has  proved  illusive  as  a  gaged  in  mining  tin,  several  of  whom  are 
means  of  stimulating  trade,  because,  when  the  millionaires.  The  80,000  Chinese  residents  in 
goods  reach  the  declared  market  they  are  sub-  Rangoon  are  many  of  them  merchants  dealing 
jected  there  to  a  tax  approximating  the  sum  of  in  rice  and  in  precious  stones.  In  Sumatra 
the  lihin  taxes  they  would  otherwise  have  to  there  are  large  numbers  of  Chinese  laborers 
pay.  The  Provincial  Government  at  Canton  employed  on  the  tobacco  plantations.  Those 
argues  that  there  are  no  treaty  restrictions  who  are  saving  do  well,  but  the  majority  are 
against  taxing  Chinese  and  property  in  their  addicted  to  gambling,  and  in  this  they  are  en- 
possession.  The  principle  here  involved  was  couraged  by  the  overseers,  who  keep  those 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  connection  with  the  who  fall  in  debt  at  work  beyond  the  legal 
trade  of  the  treaty  ports,  until  it  was  settled  term,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  their  right 
by  the  Chefoo  Convention  that  the  local  an-  to  return  l^ome  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The 
tborities  have  a  right  to  impose  lihin  in  the  Dutch  authorities  promised  to  have  this  righted, 
open  ports  outside  the  limits  of  the  foreign  In  Batavia  the  Chinese  are  heavily  taxed,  and 
settlements.  gambling  is  common.   In  other  Dutch  colonies, 

The  Chinese  Government  has  decided  to  in-  containing  more  than  200,000  Chinese  immi- 

troduce  the  system  of  bonded  warehouses.    A  grants,  they  are  treated  ^^  most  outrageously '' 

beginning  was  made  in  Shanghai  on  Jan.  1,  hy  the  authorities.    In  Australia,  the  Chinese, 

1888.     The  privilege  of  warehousing  bonded  who,  on  landing,  are  subjected  to  a  tax  of  from 
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£10  to  £80,  prayed  that  measures  for  tbeir  province  of  Eonan,  where  it  enters  the  great 
protection  might  be  taken.  The  commissioners  eastern  plain,  and  cut  a  new  bed  through  the 
reported  that  there  were  several  millions  of  northern  part  of  Shantung  into  tbe  Gulf  of 
Ohinamen  doing  business  as  merchants  or  work-  Pechili.  In  1887  this  process  was  reversed, 
ing  as  laborers  in  foreign  countries.  In  some  After  an  unusuallj  rainy  September  the  stream 
ports  emigration  is  increasing,  and  the  Chinese  broke  through  the  southern  embankment  at 
merchants  are  thriving.  Their  prosperity  has  Cheng-chow,  forty  miles  above  Eaifeng-fu,  on 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  peoples  among  which  t^e  28th  of  that  month.  Where  the  first  breach 
they  dwell,  and  caused  hostile  measures  to  be  occurred  5,000  men,  who  were  strengthening 
adopted  by  foreign  governments.  The  Dutch  the  levee,  were  drowned,  and  at  another  spot 
authorities  have  been  endeavoring  to  expel  nearly  4,000  laborers  were  swept  away.  The 
them  from  their  colonies,  and  collisions  between  bed  of  the  river  was  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
the  Chinese  and  natives  are  of  frequent  occur-  face  of  the  land.  When  the  gap  attained  a 
rence.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  render  the  breadth  of  1,200  yards,  the  river  deserted  its 
residence  of  the  Chinese  abroad  more  secure  bed.  The  overflow  confined  itself  at  first  to 
and  peaceful,  the  commissioners  fear  that  they  the  channel  of  the  Lu-Chia  river,  but  soon 
will  all  flock  home.  They  view  with  dread  flooded  the  Chungnou  district,  destroying  100 
the  prospect  of  this  sudden  influx  of  population  villages  and  inundating  the  lands  of  800  more, 
in  the  overcrowded  districts  of  the  sea-coast.  Several  of  tbe  suburbs  of  the  great  commercial 
After  placing  their  report  in  the  hands  of  Chan  city  of  Chusien-Chen  were  swept  away,  and 
Chih-tung,  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  they  set  out,  the  elevated  situation  of  the  main  town  alone 
in  September,  1887,  on  a  Journey  to  Borneo  to  saved  it  from  destruction.  The  flood  spread 
study  the  condition  of  their  countrymen  in  over  a  low,  thickly  populated  district,  begin- 
British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  the  Dutch  ning  70  miles  south  of  Kaifeng-fn,  submerging 
possessions.  The  viceroy,  in  forwarding  their  1,5%  villages,  and  when  it  reached  the  valley 
report  to  Pekin,  accompanied  it  with  a  memo-  of  the  Uuai-Uo,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
rial  in  which  he  recommended  the  appointment  property  was  still  greater.  Many  walled  cities 
of  consuls  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Chinese  were  depopulated  and  virtually  destroyed, 
subjects  in  foreign  lands.  He  suggested  that  There  were  between  one  and  two  millions  of 
consuls-general  should  be  maintained  in  Manila,  persons  drowned,  and  some  say  as  many  as 
in  some  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  in  Sydney,  ana  seven  millions.  The  most  careful  estimate 
in  Singapore.  So  important  did  he  consider  makes  the  number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
tbe  matter  of  appointing  a  consul-general  to  1,600,000,  and  of  those  who  were  left  home- 
Manila  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  tbe  less  and  destitute  5,000,000.  Millions  of  those 
Government  of  Madrid,  but  this  was  with-  left  without  shelter  or  means  of  life,  pcr- 
drawn  when  the  colonial  authorities  objected,  ished  of  famine  and  cold.  The  Emperor  and 
The  treaties  of  1867,  that  give  European  gov-  Empress  contributed  largely  from  their  private 
ernments  the  right  to  maintain  consuls  in  Chi-  fortunes  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  the  Gov- 
na,  do  not  accord  reciprocal  rights  to  the  Chi-  ernment  did  everything  within  its  power,  be- 
nese  Government.  The  omission  is  simply  due  ginning  by  ordering  32,000,000  pounds  of  rice 
to  the  heedlessness  of  the  Chinese  negotiators,  from  Central  China  destined  for  Pekin,  to  be 
who  had  no  thought  when  the  instruments  taken  at  once  to  the  inundated  district.  The 
were  drawn  up  that  China  would  ever  want  guilds  co-operated  with  the  mandarins  in  dis- 
to  send  officials  abroad.  The  number  of  Chi-  tributing  relief.  The  river,  if  left  to  itself, 
neee  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Hong-Kong  would  probably  have  formed  a  channel  very 
during  1887  was  82,807,  being  18,000  more  nearly  along  ittt  ancient  bed.  The  Government 
than  in  the  previous  year.  About  half  of  the  ordered  the  breach  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
increase  was  due  to  a  larger  emigration  to  the  waters  subsided,  appropriating  $2,500,000  for 
Straits  Settlements,  while  5,000  more  emi-  the  purpose.  When  the  work  was  begun  in 
grants  than  in  1886  were  destined  for  the  the  spring  the  people  of  Honan  destroyed  ma- 
United  States,  and  3,600  more  for  the  Aus-  terial  that  was  sent  to  mend  the  dikes,  because 
tralian  colonies.  they  wished  to  have  the  river  run  in  its  new 
limditiea  tai  Hem. — One  of  the  periodical  bed,  and  not  return  to  their  province.  The 
floods  that  have  caused  the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yel-  soldiers  and  workmen  who  were  sent  to  stay 
low  river  to  be  known  as  ^^  China^s  Sorrow,"  the  progress  of  the  flood  or  to  repair  the  dam- 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  This  river,  age  were  sometimes  surprised  by  a  fresh  over- 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  descend-  flow,  and  in  one  instance  nearly  5,000  soldiers 
ing  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Mongolian  were  drowned  together.  The  waters  of  the 
plateau,  washing  down  great  quantities  of  river  spread  over  a  district  7,500  square  miles 
the  loose,  fine,  yellow  earth  called  loess,  has  in  extent  in  a  series  of  lakes.  The  cities  of 
changed  its  course  in  the  fiat  coast  region  nine  Chin-chow.  Wei-shi,  Tsung-mow,  Yen-lin, 
times  within  the  historical  period.  In  1852,  Fu-kao,  Shiva,  Cheng-chow,  Taikang,  Taiping, 
having  far  ^ve  hundred  years  poured  its  great  and  Ying-chow  were  submerged,  and  all  but 
volume  of  water  into  the  Yellow  Sea  south  of  the  northern  part  of  Chow-kia-kow.  The 
the  promontory  of  Shantung,  it  burst  its  north-  waters  found  an  outlet  through  tbe  Huai-Ho 
em  bank  near  Kaifeng-fu,  the  capital  of  the  into  the  Hongtsze  Lake,  flooding  a  wide  dis- 
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triot  in  the  province  of  Nganwhei,  and  a  part  1872  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  was  oriran- 
of  ^e  overflow  reached  the  sea,  six  months  ized,  owning  more  than  40,000  acres.  Messrs. 
after  the  first  catastrophe,  a  long  distance  south  Noble  and  Tyler  were  at  its  head,  and  the  town 
of  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  while  is  named  for  Mrs.  Tyler,  *'  Annie's  Town." 
the  main  volume  entered  the  Great  Canal  near  Prior  to  1883  no  land  was  sold.  The  city  was 
the  Hongtsze  Lake,  and  flowed  through  it  surveyed  and  laid  out,  draina^re-system  per* 
into  the  Yaugtse  Kiang.  When  all  .efforts  that  fected,  streets  macadamized,  buildings,  church- 
were  made  in  the  winter  to  stop  the  breach  es,  stores,  and  school-houses  erected,  and  rail- 
proved  useless,  the  Government  set  a  force  of  road  connections  secured,  entailing  not  one 
60,000  men  at  work  to  dig  a  deep  canal  for  the  dollar  of  debt  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  num- 
purpose  of  tapping  the  river  above  Cheng-  bered  at  that  date  4,000.  It  is  lighted  by 
chow,  and  leaaing  it  into  its  regular  channel  electricity  and  gas,  and  has  two  daily  papers, 
at  a  point  below  the  gap.  The  barriers  that  and  five  miles  of  street-railway.  It  is  800  feet 
were  interposed  to  confine  the  river  to  its  bed  above  sea-level,  and  one  of  the  highest  points 
at  Cheng-chow  were  all  swept  away  by  the  accessible  to  railroads  in  the  State.  Pure  water 
midsummer  freshet  caused  by  melting  snows,  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well,  forced  to  a  res- 
Aft^r  the  expenditure  of  over  $10,000,000  ervoir  one  mile  distant  at  an  elevation  of  236 
with  no  satisfactory  result,  the  Emperor  de-  feet.  A  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  inch 
graded  the  two  high  officials  who  had  charge  renders  fire-hydt'ants  sufficient,  without  steam- 
of  the  work  of  restoration,  and  sent  them  to  engines.  Four  hundred  houses  were  completed 
Manchuria  to  work  on  the  military  roads,  within  the  first  six  months  of  1888.  Anniston 
There  were  damaging  fioods  in  the  province  of  owns  30,000  acres  of  coal-land,  and  75,000 
Manchuria  in  the  autumn  of  1888.  Moukden,  acres  of  brown  and  red  hematite  iron-ore.  Its 
the  capital,  was  innundated,  and  all  the  crops  capital  is  upward  of  $10,000,000 — ^more  than 
in  the  neighboring  district  were  destroyed,  that  of  the  whole  State  in  1880.  It  employs 
Extending  over  the  country,  the  fioods  caused  6,000  workingmen,  to  whom  $60,000  are  paid, 
wide-spread  misery,  and  at  last  reached  the  weekly,  in  wages.  Four  charcoal-furnaces  are 
port  of  Newchang,  where  the  foreign  quarter  in  operation,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  50,- 
was  submerged.  000  tons  of  oar- iron.    Two  of  these  were  built 

Etrthquike  tai  TniBiiit— A  destructive  earth-  in  1873  and  1879,  and  have  never  known  a  cold 
quake  visited  the  province  of  Yunnan  late  in  day  except  for  repairs.  Two  coke-furnaces,  to 
December,  1887,  laying  the  capital  and  other  have  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000ton8  of  pig- 
towns  in  ruins.  The  shocks  lasted  four  days,  iron  each,  are  being  completed  this  year.  Hie 
There  were  5,000  persons  killed  by  the  falling  largest  pipe-works  in  the  United  States,  with 
of  houses  in  the  capital  district.  At  Lainon  a  daily  output  of  200  tons  of  finished  pipe,  are 
the  destruction  was  almost  as  great.  Farther  in  course  of  construction.  The  United  States 
north,  at  Lo-chan,  10,000  persons  lost  their  Rolling  Stock  Company  has  a  plant  of  $1, 000,- 
lives,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  changed  000  in  Anniston,  having  purchased  the  car 
by  the  sinking  of  tracts  of  land  and  the  forma-  and  car- wheel  works  and  car-axle  forge  of  the 
tion  of  lakes  in  their  place.                town.    The  daily  capacity  is  twenty-five  cars. 

CITIES^  AiimCAir,  RECfUnr  growth  of.  Anniston  has  the  only  steel-blomary  in  the 
Aulston,  a  city  of  Calhoun  County,  Alabama,  in  South,  and  the  largest  cotton-mill  in  the  State, 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  producing  115,000  yards  a  week  of  sheetings 
main  line  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  and  shirtings.  Goods  have  this  year  been  ex- 
Georgia  Railroad,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Georgia  ported  to  Shanghai,  China.  There  is  a  cotton- 
PaciHc,  60  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  100  compress  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  bales, 
from  Atlanta,  Gku  It  has  a  population  of  12,-  There  are  two  foundries,  a  rolling-mill,  machine- 
000,  which  is  twice  what  it  had  one  year  ago.  shops,  boiler  and  sheet-iron  works,  planing- 
It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  great  iron  region  mills,  and  fire-brick  works,  a  horse-shoe  man- 
of  the  South.  The  ore  is  mined  in  open  cut,  ufacturing  company,  and  factories  of  stoves, 
without  tunneling  or  underground  delving,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  ice.  There  are 
the  supply  seems  inexhaustible.  A  hill,  or  four  railroads,  two  of  which  are  operated  and 
rather  mountain-side,  of  iron  within  the  corpo-  owned  by  the  citizens,  viz. :  The  Anniston  and 
rate  limits  of  the  town  has  been  dug  from  for  Atlantic,  connecting  with  the  Georgia  Central 
upward  of  ten  years,  with  scarcely  perceptible  at  Sylacanga,  and  the  Anniston  and  Cincin- 
results.  The  hills  that  surround  the  town  are  nati,  connecting  with  the  Cincinnati  Great 
largely  of  iron-ore.  The  Coosa  and  Cahaba  Southern  at  Atalla.  The  latter  has  been  corn- 
coal-fields,  affording  the  best  of  coking-coal,  pleted  this  year,  and  cost  $1,000,000.  The 
are  within  25  and  45  miles,  and  vast  forests  yearly  tonnage  of  the  three  railroads,  in  full 
supply  timber  at  convenient  distance.  Lime-  operation,  is  118,765  gross  tons.  Competitive 
stone  abounds.  There  was  a  furnace  here  dur-  freight  rates  are  the  right  of  Anniston  by  lo- 
ing  the  civil  war  to  supply  iron  to  the  Confed-  cation.  New  Orleans  is  14  hours  distant ; 
erate  Government;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Cincinnati,  17;  Washington,  26.  There  are 
the  national  troops  in  1865.  The  site,  with  three  banks,  one  National,  capital  and  surplus 
the  main  deposits  of  iron-ore,  was  purchased  $300,000 ;  one  State,  and  one  savings,  capital 
by  a  private  citizen  eighteen  years  ago,  and  in  of  each,  $100,000.    There  are  churches  of  all 
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denominations,  and  a  new  scbool-bailding,  An-  are  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood,  lumber  being 
niston  being  a  separate  school-district.  Two  derived  from  virgin  forests.  In  addition  to 
pay-scbools,  for  boys  and  girls,  stone  stmct-  the  larger  indnscries — ^iron-works,  fonndries, 
nrea,  are  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Mr.  Noble.  machine  and  car  shops,  rolling  and  planing 
BfawfaghaM,  a  city  of  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  mills,  etc. — are  bridge  and  bolt,  iron -roofing, 
60  miles  north  of  the  center  of  the  State,  100  tool,  tack,  fbrniture,  stove,  soap,  carriage  and 
miles  from  Montgomery,  849  miles  from  New  wagon,  and  clothing  factories,  brick  and  fire- 
Orleans,  and  1,017  miles  from  New  York.  It  brick  works,  breweries,  steam-bottling  works, 
was  founded  in  1871  by  the  Elyton  Land  Oom-  and  a  cotton-compress.  The  total  number  of 
pany,  owning  4,150  acres,  with  capital  of  $200,-  employes  is  22,010 ;  yearly  wages  and  salaries, 
000.  Its  altitude  above  sea-level  is  602  feet.  $10,010,802.  The  annual  volume  of  business 
The  population  in  1880  was  4,500;  in  1885,  is  $56,000,000.  Convict  labor  is  employed  in 
21,847;  in  1886,  80,000;  in  October,  1887,  the  mines.  The  climate  is  healthful.  There 
41,725 ;  in  October,  1888,  it  was  estimated  at  are  three  snmmer-resorts  and  seventeen  hotels. 
60,000.  About  40  per  cent,  are  colored.  Sur-  Bewltag  Onm^  the  county-seat  of  Wood 
rounding  villages,  sustained  by  the  city,  make  County,  Ohio,  in  the  great  northwestern  Ohio 
the  population  of  the  district  between  65,000  natnral-gas  and  oil  field,  20  miles  south  of 
and  70,000.  The  taxable  valuation  of  property  Toledo,  on  the  Toledo,  Columbus,  and  South- 
in  1881  was  $2,958,875.87;  in  1887,  $88,019,-  em  Railway.  The  population  in  1885  was 
485 ;  increase  in  the  county  during  the  same  2,000 ;  at  present  it  is  4,000.  Gas  was  found 
period,  over  $26,000,000.  The  s^es  of  the  in  1885,  and  21  wells  have  been  drilled,  aver- 
Land  Company  for  the  year  1885-'86  were  aging  in  depth  1,100  feet,  and  varying  in  flow 
$2,250,000;  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  An-  from  1,000,000  to  5,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day. 
gnst,  1887,  $1,000,000.  The  debt  of  the  city  The  formation  is:  Drift,  10  feet;  limestones, 
is  $355,000.  Iron  is  the  prominent  industry.  400;  shales,  680;  Trenton,  20.  As  a  rule,  gas 
Ore  is  supplied  by  Red  mountain,  six  miles  is  found  in  the  Trenton  rock  at  a  depth  of  10 
distant,  estimated  to  contain  500,000,000,000  feet,  the  volume  being  determined  by  the  po- 
tona.  The  thickness  of  beds  on  an  average  is  rosity.  About  40  wells  are  scattered  over 
22  feet,  and  the  impurities  are  of  lime,  assist-  Wood  County,  yielding,  at  a  low  estimate, 
ing  fluxing.  Limestone  lies  in  the  valley.  160,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  The  field  is  di- 
Ooal  is  also  distant  six  miles,  in  the  Warrior  vided,  Bowling  Green  occupying  the  center  of 
field,  the  largest  in  the  State.  One  million  the  larger  area.  Oil  was  discovered  in  1886. 
tons  of  coke  are  required  yearly  by  the  dis-  The  county  owns  104  wells,  producing  daily 
trict.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  pig-iron  is  10,400  barrels ;  and  9  miles  from  the  city,  at 
$9  a  ton.  There  are  21  furnaces,  the  first  of  Cygnet,  is  the  tank-farm,  of  50  tanks,  holding 
which,  within  corporate  limits,  went  into  blast  85,000  barrels  each,  from  which  oil  is  pumped 
in  1880.  The  daily  output  is  2,078  tons.  Six  to  refineries  distant  46  miles.  The  capacity 
trnnk  railroads  enter  the  city,  which  has  a  of  the  pipe-line  is  8,000  barrels  daily,  and  ex- 
Union  passenger  depot,  and  others  are  in  tensions  to  Chicago  and  Toledo  are  proposed, 
course  of  construction.  There  are  numerous  The  depth  of  the  wells /is  from  1,175  to  2,000 
branch,  belt,  and  short  mineral  roads.  Com-  feet,  and  from  85  to  50  feet  in  the  Trenton 
petitive  rates  lower  the  cost  of  transportation,  sandstone.  The  pool  is  estimated  to  contain 
There  are  66  miles  of  street-railway,  in  horse-  60  square  miles,  and  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
car  and  dummy  lines,  electric-lights  and  gas-  the  county  are  under  lease  for  gas  and  oil  pur- 
works,  4  daily  and  11  weekly  newspapers,  poses.  The  town  is  on  a  limestone  ridge,  and 
and  87  churches.  There  are  11  banks,  pos-  time,  burned  by  gas  in  four  patent  kilns,  is  sold 
sessing  aggregate  capital,  surplus,  and  undi-  below  competition  by  that  made  with  coal  and 
▼ided  profit  of  $2,750,000,  with  deposits  wood  fuel.  Glass-sand  abounds,  and  there  are 
amounting  to  $2,600,000.  Education  is  under  fonr  glass-factories,  employing  500  hands, 
the  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners.  There  The  quality  of  the  glass,  it  is  claimed,  is  im- 
are  34  public  schools  in  8  buildings,  a  college,  proved  by  gas-burning.  There  are  2  planing- 
an  academy,  and  numerous  private  schools,  mills,  and  a  rolling-mill  is  being  constructed. 
The  drainage  is  not  completed ;  but  the  War-  Incubators,  also,  are  heated  by  gas.  There 
ing  system  has  been  adopted,  an  J  from  seven  to  are  5  newspapers  (1  in  the  German  language), 
eight  miles  of  sewers  are  constructed  yearly.  2  banks  (both  private),  with  aggregate  depos- 
The  water-supply  is  also  insufiicient;  $500,000  its  of  $300,000;  total  capital,  surplus,  and  de- 
have  been  appropriated  for  enlargement  of  posits,  over  $1,000,000.  Four  hundred  resi- 
works,  and  it  is  proposed  to  tunnel  Red  dences  and  several  business  blocks  were  con- 
mountain  to  the  Cahaba  river,  eight  miles  dis-  stmcted  in  1887.  Water-works  are  projected, 
tant.  An  abundant  supply  will  result,  with  costing  from  $50,000  to  $75,000.  The  drain- 
pressure  almost  sufiScient  to  dispense  with  fire-  age  is  good,  and  the  streets  are  wide.  Two 
engines.  An  appropriation  of  $800,000  for  a  railroad  lines  secure  outlets  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Government  edifice  has  been  recently  made  and  trunk  lines,  and  competing  rates  reduce 
by  Congress.  The  manufactures,  which  are  freight.  Additional  facilities  will  be  added 
shipped  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  by  a  branch  road  that  has  been  surveyed 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  exported  to  Europe,  through  the  town.     The  county  fair-ground 
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covers  57  acres.    The  surronnding  farms  are  of  nals.    Tlie  capital  invested  is  $10,000,000,  wad 

rich,  black  soil,  needing  no  fertilizing.  the  yearlj  prodncts  amoant  to  $18,000,000. 

Ctfgary,  an  incorporated  city  of  2,500  inhab-  Six  thonsana  workingmen  are  employed.  The 
itants,  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  Canada.  It  machinery  manafactnred  is  shipped  to  Europe, 
is  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  North  and  Sonth  America,  Australia,  and  else- 
rivers,  within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where.  The  Buckeye  Works — capital,  $1,500,- 
and  just  outside  of  their  eastern  foot-hills.  It  000 — employ  900  hands,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
is  nearly  north  of  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  dift-  15,000  harvesting-machines  and  2,000  thrash- 
tant  from  that  point  about  200  miles,  and  has  ers.  Four  mills  consume  daily  2,500  bushebi 
an  altitude  of  8,388  feet  above  the  sea.  This  of  wheat.  The  county  is,  save  one,  the  largest 
is  the  point  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  producer  of  wheat  in  the  State,  averaging 
way  enters  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  the  yearly  1,286,410  bushels.  Coal-fields  underlie 
center  of  a  vast  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  re-  it.  Forty  large  mines  are  worked,  with  a 
gion,  of  which  Calgary  is  the  supplying  point  daily  output  of  6,000  tons,  some  of  which  are 
and  headquarters.  The  city  is  well  built,  the  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  Two  hundred  others 
excellent  stone  of  the  neighborhood  being  are  operated  by  farmers.  Cheap  fuel  and  free 
largely  employed  in  its  structures.  Several  sites  for  factories  induce  location.  Clay  for 
handsome  churches  and  commodious  school-  pottery,  sewer-pipes,  and  brick  abounds,  with 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  appearance  building  and  limestone  and  black-band  ore. 
of  the  town  is  far  in  advance  of  what  would  There  are  5  railroads,  with  unlimited  conneo- 
be  expected  of  its  recent  origin  and  rapid  tions.  Canton  is  lighted  by  gas,  electricity, 
growth.  A  public  water-system,  good  drain-  and  gasoline.  There  are  8  daily  newspapers 
age,  electric  street-lighting,  police  and  fire  de-  (one  in  German),  6  banks  (of  which  two  are 
partments,  and  other  modem  appurtenances  of  National),  a  street  -  railroad  system,  and  a 
city  organization,  testify  to  its  alertness.  The  dummy-line  of  two  miles,  water-works  of  the 
banks  are  especially  noteworthy  for  their  Holly  system,  owned  by  the  city,  so  that  no 
Btreugth  and  business  facilities.  This  is  one  tax  is  paid  for  water,  and  a  drainage  system  of 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  mounted  police,  and  storm- water  sewerage.  There  are  17  churches, 
a  center  of  Indian  trading ;  there  are  also  Do-  a  central  high-school  costing  $99,600,  7  ward 
minion  and  railway  laud-agencies  here.  A  and  4  relief  public-school  buildings,  and  2 
railway  is  about  to  be  built  north  and  south  parochial  schools,  1  opera-house,  6  modern 
from  Calgary,  to  connect  it  with  the  coal  hotels,  a  public  library,  2  tabernacles,  public 
region  of  Lethbridge,  the  ranching  country  halls,  a  paid  fire  department,  with  electrio- 
around  Edmonton,  and  other  districts  now  alarm  system,  telegraph  facilities,  and  tele> 
reached  by  stages.  The  surrounding  region  is  phone  communication  to  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
rapidly  undergoing  development,  by  means  of  It  has  a  free  mail-delivery.  The  summer-re- 
irrigation,  in  grazing  and  farming  industries,  sorts  are  numerous.  There  is  a  new  post-office 
while  new  mines  are  constantly  opening  in  the  building  and  an  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  A  United 
mountains.  All  this  is  of  advantage  to  Cal-  States  Signal  Service  station  is  located  here, 
gary,  which  has  the  same  situation  relative  to  ChattaiMgt)  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  at  the 
the  mountain  border  of  Canada  that  Denver  foot  of  Lookout  mountain,  on  Tennessee  river, 
has  in  relation  to  Colorado.  six  miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 

CaitOD)  Stark  County,  Ohio,  60  miles  from  State.  Chattanooga  was  founded  in  1836,  and 
Cleveland.  The  population  in  1870  was  8,660;  first  known  as  Rosses  Landing,  from  the  name 
in  1880,  12,258;  in  1888,  estimated  at  80,000.  of  the  Cherokee  chief.  It  was  incorporated  in 
Manufactures  are  the  prominent  interest,  and  1852.  The  population  in  1860  was  2,545 ;  in 
include:  Mowers  and  reapers,  thrashing-ma-  1870,6,091;  in  1880, 12,879 ;  in  1887,  36,908 ; 
chines,  farm  implements,  safes,  hay-racks,  hay-  and  in  1888  it  is  estimated  at  50,000.  During 
tedders,  sulky  and  hand  plows,  reaper-knives  the  civil  war  it  was  an  important  strategic 
and  sections,  steel  cutlery,  saddlery,  hardware,  point,  and  a  famous  battle  was  fought  near  it. 
feed-cutters,  horse-powers,  mining  and  milling  Thirteen  thousand  National  soldiers  are  buried 
machinery,  street-lamps,  glass,  iron  bridges,  in  the  cemetery.  Chattanooga  is  on  the  great 
springs,  saws,  iron  roofing,  hay-carriers,  cast-  natural  high  way 'through  the  mountains,  and 
ings,  stoves,  steam-boilers  and  engines,  stone-  was  the  focus  of  interstate  wagon-roads  in 
ware,  brick,  flour,  carriages,  wooden  articles,  days  gone  by.  It  is  195  miles  above  Mussel 
printing-presses,  drilling-machines,  tin  and  Shoals,  and  on  the  completion  of  engineering 
wooden  pumps,  doors,  blinds  and  sash,  feed-  works  at  that  point,  will  possess  valuable  fa- 
mills,  flouring  machinery,  bells,  lawn-rakes,  cilities  for  river  transportation.  It  is  only 
post -hole  diggers,  house  furniture,  carpets,  thirty-four  miles  farther  from  the  Gulf  by 
^lass  oil-tanks,  hay-forks,  bee-hives,  paper  water  than  Cincinnati.  The  iron  industry  has 
boxes,  faucets,  surgical  chairs,  toilet  and  laun-  progressed  for  twelve  years.  Four  furnaces 
dry  soaps,  brooms,  woolen  goods  and  yarns,  are  in  blast  within  the  city  limits,  and  it  is  the 
blank-books,  baking-powder,  mattresses,  ex-  financial  distributing-point  for  a  dozen  more  in 
tension  ladders,  hardware,  novelties,  files,  re-  the  district.  The  coal-mining  plants,  from 
volving  book  and  dry-goods  cases,  roasted  which  the  supplies  of  fuel  are  drawn,  number 
coffees,  watches,  watch-cases,  and  raUway  sig-  twenty-two,  with  a  total  output  in  1886  of 
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1,200,000  ^roes  tons.    It  is  the  first  point  in  as  the  line  of  the  British  possessions.    Another 
the  Soath  where  the  manafactnre  of  Bessemer  road  soon  to  be  completed,  the  Oheyenne  and 
steel  was  attempted.    Thedaily  capacity  of  the  Burlington,  a  branch  of  the  Burlinfrton  and 
Roane  works  is  250  tons  of  rails  of  this  steel.  Missoori  system,  will  add  another  to  the  city^s 
Nine   lines  of   railroad    enter   Chattanooga,  facilities    for   ooromnnication.    The  assessed 
formed  by  foar  tmnk,  and  one  independent  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1886  was  $2,208,- 
system.    There  is  also  a  nsrrow-gauge  line  to  457 ;  the  total  amount  of  real  and  personal 
the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  costing  $150,000;  property  was  $2,67&,000.  It  is  understood  that 
an  incline  to  that  point,  costing  $75,000;  and  the  assessment- roll  represents  only  about  one 
another  to  Mission  Ridge,  costing  $25,000.    A  third  ot  the  actual  value  of  the  property.    In 
belt  road  of  80  miles  runs  128  passenger  and  1887  there  was  an  increase  of  about  half  a  mill- 
600  freight  cars  daily.     Truck-farming  is  a  ion  dollars,  die  amounts  aggregating  $8,253,- 
profi table  industry.    During  the  year  80,000,-  000.  A  large  portion  of  the  personal  property 
000  feet  of  lumber,  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  in  the  city  and  county  oonnsts  of  live-stock,  the 
200,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  and  from  5,000  to  10,-  principal  source  of  wedth ;  in  1^86  this  inter- 
000  bales  of  cotton,  with  farm  produce,  are  est  in  the  county  was  assessed  at  a  value  of 
floated  to  the  city  firom  upper  points.    There  $4,481,194.    Cheyenne  is,  moreover,  the  sup- 
are  tliree  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  ply-point  for  a  great  stock-raising  territory, 
electric  and  gas  light  companies,  water-works,  many  of  the  largest  owners  of  ranches  having 
five  banks  (three  of  which  are  National),  with  their  homes  in  the  city.     The  manufactures, 
total  capital,  surplus,  etc.,  of  $1,860,000,  a  though  a  secondary  interest,  are  increasing, 
public  school  attendance  of  6,000,  in  addition  to  There  are  two  saddle  and  harness  establish- 
nnmerous  private  schools,  and  two  universities,  ments,  a  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  a  plan- 
The  sewerage  system  has  cost  $150,000.    There  ing-mill  and  wood- work  factory,  two  book- 
are  twenty  miles  of  street-railway,  and   an  binderies,  two  breweries,  and  two  oigar-facto- 
electric  line  is  building.    The  city  contains  an  ries.  The  total  value  of  manufactures  for  1886 
opera  house  and  twelve  hotels.    The  tax-vaJua-  was  about  $500,000.    The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
tion  in  1880  was  $3,294,092;  in  1885,  $6,480,-  way  employs    several    hundred    men   in  its 
960:  in  1888,  $12,323,000.    The  sales  of  real  machine  and  car-repairing  shops.    The  Chey- 
estate  during  the  year  1886  were  $3,028,125 ;  enne  and  Burlington  is  also  to  have  a  shop 
in  1887,  $13,264,505.    Tlie  city  debt  is  $206,-  there  very  soon.    The  tax-levy  for  1887  was 
000.   The  manufacturing  establishments  in  1885  eight  and  three  fourth  mills,  divided  as  fol- 
numbered  99.     At  present  there  are  152,  182  lows:  general  revenue,  five  and  a  half  mills; 
of  which  employ  steam-power.     The  capital  streets  and  alleys,  one  and  one  quarter  mill; 
invested     is    $8,711,700;     hands    employed,  bonds  of  1875,  one  half  mill;  bonds  of  1882, 
8,432;    yearly   wages,  $3,332,900;  products,  one  mill;  bonds  of  1884,  one  half  mill.    The 
$10,655,000.    There  are  eight  foundries  and  water-works,  owned  by  the  city,  were  con* 
machine-shops,  as  many  factories  of  agricnlt-  stmcted  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.    The 
nral  implements,  two  cotton-compresses,  two  source  of  supply  is  127  feet  higher  than  the 
steam-boiler  shops,  three  rolling-mills,  ten  city,   and  the    gravitation    affords    sufficient 
planing  and  eight  saw  mills,  two  stove  works,  force  for  all  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
two  large  tanneries,  extensive  pipe  works,  six  poses.    The  water  comes  from  Crow  Creek, 
brass   and  seven    brick  works,  factories  of  the  source  of  supply  to  Lakes  Absaracca  and 
springs,  carriages  and  wagons,  scales,  boxes,  Mahpealntah,  the  city  owning  160  acres  of 
tacks,  soap,  candy,  cane  mills,  wire  nails,  oi-  land,  controlling  one  mile  of  water  on  Crow 
gars,  furniture,  fertilizers,  galvanized  and  nr-  Creek,  480  acres  partly  covered  by  Lake  Mah- 
chiteotural  iron,  artificial  stone,  powder,  dyna-  pealotah,  |ind   160  partly  covered  by  Lake 
mite,  and  many  small  industries.    Chattanooga  Absaracca.    The  system  includes  sixty  fire- 
has  twenty-five  churches,  independent  of  those  hydrants  and  steam-pnmping  machinery,  on 
of  the  colored  population.     M!any  of  these  are  the  line  of  the  main  pipe,  for  extinguishment 
handsome  buildings.    The  post-ofiice  and  cus-  of  fires.    It  is  estimated  that  with  an  increase 
toms  house  is  a  fine  edifice.    Chattanooga  is  a  of  storage-basins  the  present  system   would 
United  States  Signal  Service  station.  supply  a  population  of  50,000.    The  city  has 
CkeyMM,  a  city,  capital  of  Wyoming  Territory  the  best  moacrn  system  of  sewerage,  an  alarm- 
and  county-seat  of  Laramie  County.    Chey-  system  fire  department ;  telephone  communica- 
enne  was  first  settled  in  1867;  its  population,  tion,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  and  a  street- raU- 
as  given  by  the  census  returns  of  1880,  was  way.    By  act  of  the  Legialatnre  of  1886,  an 
3,456 ;  but  in  1887  it  was  estimated  at  10,000.  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  for  a  Ter- 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ritorial  Capitol  to  be  completed  in  two  years, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  western  line  of  Ne-  There  are  five  banks  with  capital  aggregating 
braska,  and  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Colo-  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  average  deposits  of 
rado,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  over  $3,000,000.  Three  daily  and  three  weekly 
Railway,  516  miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  at  the  newspapers  are  issued.     The  Union  Pacific 
junction  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  Colorado  Cen-  Railway  has  built  here  one  of  its  finest  depots, 
tral,  and  Cheyenne  and  Northern  railways.    It  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,000,  and  that  of 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  last  road  as  far  north  the  Cheyenne  and  Burlington  was  erected  at  a 
VOL.  xxviii. — 11  A 
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oost  of  about  $90,000.  Other  noteworthy  focus,  Oonnoil  Blaffs  has  long  been  eminent 
bnildings  are  8  cb arches,  4  public  schools  with  This  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union 
property  valued  at  $75,000 ;  a  convent  school  Pacific  system,  and  a  western  terminas  of 
that  cost  $50,000;  a  county  hospital,  $35,000;  the  Northwestern,  Burlington,  Milwaukee  and 
an  opera-house,  $40,000;. and  a  club-house,  St.  Paul,  Rock  Island,  Wabash,  and  Illinois. 
$30,000.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  Central  systems,  from  Chicago,  while  other 
tion  has  a  membership  of  about  800,  and  an  railways  lead  north  to  Sioux  City  and  St. 
income  of  more  than  $3,000.  It  has  a  fine  Paul,  and  south  to  the  cities  along  Missouri 
hall,  a  gymna«ium,  and  a  free  reading-room,  river.  All  this  centers  in  one  great  station. 
The  county  library,  containing  nearly  2,000  These  railway  facilities  make  the  city  a  flour- 
volumes,  is  open  to  the  public.  Three-quar-  ishing  business  point,  the  wholesale  and  job- 
ters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  city  are  the  biug  trade  amounting  in  1887  to  $33,000,000, 
grounds  of  the  Territorial  Fair  Association,  of  which  one  third  was  in  agricultural  im- 
oontaining  80  acres  of  land,  and  furnished  plements  alone — an  item  in  which  Council 
with  suitable  buildings  and  a  fine  race-track.  Blnfifs  is  exceeded  only  by  Kansas  City.  Manu- 
Fort  Russell  three  miles  west,  has  recently  facturing  is  not  so  forward,  the  combined 
been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  is  a  products  amounting  to  $4,000,000  a  year.  Sev- 
permanent  military  post,  the  largest  in  the  de-  eral  railroads  have  extensive  repair-shops  here, 
partment  of  the  Platte.  Twenty  miles  north-  and  one  corn-cannery  employs  400  men.  Wag- 
west  of  the  city  is  the  Silver  Crown  Mining  ons  and  carriages  form  another  leading  object 
District,  the  development  of  which  was  begun  of  manufacture.  The  public  schools  are  well 
in  1886.  Several  mines  are  now  in  operation  managed  and  numerous,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
that  will  yield  over  fifty  dollars  to  the  ton.  A  olic  Church  supports  two  academies;  but  there 
smelter  having  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  a  day  are  no  special  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
has  been  erected  there,  and  a  concentrator.  The  healthfulness  of  the  town  is  high,  and 
and  about  one  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  many  persons  doing  business  in  Omaha  prefer 
tiie  mines.  Several  of  the  mines  are  more  to  make  their  residence  here.  A  few  miles 
than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  it  is  the  opin-  below  the  city  a  lake-like  lagoon  from  the  Mis- 
ion  of  mineralogists  who  have  looked  into  the  souri  forms  a  summer  pleasure-place,  where 
matter  that  richer  gold  and  silver  ore  will  be  hotels  have  been  built,  and  boatix^  and  fishing 
reached  at  a  greater  depth.  attract  excursionists. 

Crandl  BInllk,  tJie  largest  and  oldest  town  in  Decatur,  Morgan  County,  Ala.,  25  miles  from 
western  Iowa,  with  a  population  of  85,000.  the  northern  boundary,  on  Tennessee  river,  at 
Council  Bluffs  (a  name  g^ven  by  the  Indians),  intersection  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
began  as  an  Indian  trading-post,  and  then  be-  Georgia  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
came  a  settlement  of  the  Mormons  after  they  roads.  It  is  on  the  water- shed  between  the 
removed  from  Nauvoo,  III.,  in  1846.  When  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Ohio  river,  has  an  altitude 
Californiagold  discoveries  sent  emigration  west-  of  600  feet,  and  enjoys  all  advantages  of  the 
ward  this  place  became  one  of  the  main  start-  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  in  the  cereal 
ing-points  for  overland  travel.  It  is  at  the  foot  belt,  producing  grains,  blue  grass,  clover,  etc., 
of  and  upon  the  bluffs  forming  the  eastern  a  cotton  region,  and  tobacco-growing  country, 
margin  of  the  bottom-lands  bordering  the  Mia-  and  the  mineral  resources  are  also  unlimited, 
souri,  and  is  connected  with  Omaha,  Neb.,  including  coal  and  iron  in  close  proximity, 
immediately  opposite,  by  a  railway-bridge,  and  while  timber  of  best  quality  abounds.  Lime- 
a  wagon-bridge  across  which  streetcars  will  stone,  asphalt,  building-stone,  granite  and  mar- 
presently  be  run  by  electric  motors.  The  busi-  ble,  manganese,  glass-sand,  and  brick-day  are 
ness  and  a  large  part  of  the  best  residence  part  available.  The  town  was  devastated  during 
of  the  town  is  upon  the  level  expanse  at  the  the  civil  war.  On  Jan.  11,  1887 — the  date  of 
foot  of  the  bluffs ;  but  many  fine  streets  run  organization  of  the  I^nd  Improvement  and 
into  the  beantiful  ravines  that  indent  the  high-  Furnace  Company  with  5,600  acres  of  town, 
lands;  and  upon  their  wooded  crest  is  an  ex-  50,000  acres  of  mineral  lands,  and  $400,000 
tensive  public  park,  the  cemeteries,  and  the  capital — it  contained  fewer  than  1,500  inhab- 
reservoir  of  the  water-system,  supplied  by  itants.  In  one  year,  $900,000  had  been  ex- 
pumping  (through  settling-basins)  from  Mis-  pended  in  improvements,  including  industries ; 
souri  river.  The  city  hall  and  court-house,  and  the  population  in  July,  1888,  was  7,500. 
the  Federal  building,  and  the  high-school,  are  It  has  a  street-railway,  an  electric-light  and 
stately  edifices.  Just  outside  of  town  is  a  State  telephone  company,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newft- 
institution  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  deaf-  papers,  a  water-works  system  costing  $200,000, 
mutes  which  has  375  pupils.  The  city  is  well  and  2  banks  (one  National),  with  capital  of 
paved,  sewered,  and  policed.  It  is  lighted  with  $100,000  each.  It  was  surveyed  by  a  land- 
gas,  but  the  incandescent  system  of  electric  scape  engineer,  and  the  sewerage  is  of  the 
Ughting  is  extensively  used.  There  are  some  Waring  system.  Freight  rates  are  competitive, 
exceedingly  handsome  churches  and  society  Other  railroad  lines,  in  addition  to  the  two 
halls,  and  a  public  library  of  7,500  volumes  is  trunk  systems,  are  projected  and  constract- 
well  patronized.  There  are  three  daily  news-  ing.  Navigation  of  the  river  is  dependent  on 
papers  and  several  weeklies.    As  a  railway  completion  of  the  works  at  Mussel  Shoals. 
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The  schools  are  priyate.    Indastries  completed  and  Eaa  Claire  rivers.  It  is  821  miles  northwest 

or  hegnn  inclade  a  70-ton  charcoal  iron-fur-  of  Ohicago,  and  84  miles  east  of  8t.  Paal.    The 

nace,  costing  $100,000;  a  charcoal  company's  population  in  1880  was  10,118,  according  to  the 

plant  of  $120,000;  a  hridge  and  construction  United  States  census;  in  1886  it  was  21,668, 

company,  $100,000;  oak  extract  works,  $60,-  according  to  the  State  censns;  and  it  is  now 

000;  a  horseshoe-nail  factory,  $100,000;  boiler  estimated  at  26,000.     The  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 

and  engine  works,  $100,000 ;  a  $1,000,000  plant  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad,  the  Chicago, 

of  the  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Company;  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  the  TVis- 

car-construction  and  repair-shops,  $300,000 ;  consin  Central  Line,  with  branches  extending 

a  car- wheel  foundry,  $60,000 ;  an  ice  factory,  in  various  directions,  including  those  of  the 

$10,000;  a  cotton-compress,  $76,000;  a  furni-  pine,  hard  wood,  and  mineral  regions  of  the 

ture,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  6  brick-  north.    The  chief  water-power  is  supplied  by 

yards,  large  lumber-yards  and  mills,  and  an  the  dam  across  Chippewa  river,  giving  eighteen 

artificial  stone  company.     The  daily  output  feet  head,  while  the  dam  on  £au  Claire  river 

of  8  band  saws  is  60,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  supplies  the  linen  and  other  mills.    These  riv- 

of   1   circular  saw,   16,000,   while   2,600,000  era,  spanned  by  ten  bridges,  are  thickly  lined 

shingles  are  handled  yearly  by  the  latter  com-  with  manufacturing  establishmentn,  including 

pany.    A  steamboat  is  owned  and  operated  in  a  dozen  large  saw-mills,  a  sash-and-door  fac- 

the  business.    An  opera-house  and  business  tory,  a  linen-mill,  a  furniture  factory,  a  refrig- 

hlocks  are  building.     Two  thousand  residences  erator  factory,  two  foundries,  and  a  factory  of 

and  cottages  have  been  erected.    The  "  Tav-  electrical  machinery  and  appliances.    The  fol- 

ern  "  cost  $140,000.  lowing  statement  exhibits  tne  principal  statis- 

Dnhaa,  Wake  Connty,  North  Carolina,  26  tics  for  1888 :  Assessed  value  of  property, 
miles  from  Raleigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  Rail-  $6,404,487.89;  bonded  debt,  $196,000 ;  school 
road;  population,  nearly  8,000.  It  owes  its  census,  4,401;  men  employed  in  saw-mills, 
prosperity  to  a  single  world-famed  industry,  etc.,  1,672;  amountof  lumber  sawed,  1 82, 000,- 
Prior  to  the  civil  war,  tobacco  was  manufact-  000  feet;  lath  sawed,  62,000,000;  shingles 
ared  in  one  small  factory,  which  fell  into  the  sawed,  82,000,000 ;  paper  made,  2,621,000 
hands  of  the  National  army,  pending  negotia-  pounds;  value  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles, 
tions  for  surrender  by  Gen.  Johnston,  in  1866.  $2,641,000;  value  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds 
Orders  received  for  the  product  of  this  estab-  made,  $388,000 ;  value  of  paper  and  pulp 
lishment,  after  the  disbandment  of  the  armies,  made,  $140,000.  Eau  Claire  is  one  of  the 
gave  an  impetus  of  growth  to  the  town,  which  largest  lumber  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
now  has  business  connections  all  over  the  world.  United  States.  It  manufactures  annually  800,- 
The  largest  granulated  smoking-tpbacco  factory  000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  has  26  miles  of 
in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  water-mains  with  820  hydrants,  2  electric- 
pounds  yearly,  is  here.  It  has  a  larger  pay-  light  companies  with  circuits  41  miles  long, 
roll  than  any  other  manufacturing  establish-  an  electric  fire-alarm  system,  4}  miles  of  street- 
raent  in  the  State.  Cigarettes  are  the  specialty  railway,  8  public  parks,  a  sewage  system, 
of  another  company,  and  264,183,888  were  paved  streets,  an  opera-house  built  at  a  cost  of 
shipped  during  1886.  The  increase  for  the  $60,000,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200, 
month  of  July  over  the  same  month  for  the  beautifal  residencesandchurcnes,  2  daily  news- 
year  previous  was  20,896,140.  There  are  more  papers,  a  female  academy,  a  free  public  li- 
tban  a  dozen  factories  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  brary,  a  fine  race-track,  and  an  agricultural 
The  tobacco-boxes  are  made  here.  A  cotton-  exposition  building.  It  has  telephonic  con- 
mill,  of  8,668  spindles  and  200  looms,  produces  nections  with  all  the  neighboring  towns.  A 
9,000  yards  of  cloth  a  day,  the  balk  of  which  noted  characteristic  of  this  climate  is  its  pure, 
is  made  into  tobacco-bags.  There  is  also  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  favorable  to  those 
bobbin  and  shuttle  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  afllicted  with  pulmonary  troubles.  The  Chip- 
90,000  pieces  a  week,  for  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  pewa  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  State, 
jute,  fiax,  and  woolen  mills.  A  tobacco-cure  and  its  great  valley,  with  its  numerous  streams, 
company  makes  three  forms  of  medicaments,  proffers  an  accessible  supply  of  timber,  con- 
and  a  fertilizer  company  uses  tobacco-dust  as  sistiiig  of  maple,  oak,  birch,  elm,  hemlock,  and 
a  basis.  The  sales  of  tobacco  in  a  year  from  bass-wood.  For  the  encouragement  of  new 
a  single  warehouse  amounted  to  8,880,000  manufacturing  enterprises,  a  bonus  of  $100  is 
pounds.  The  amount  paid  for  stamps  on  to-  offered  for  each  operative  who  shall  be  regu- 
bacco,  from  the  figures  of  the  Internal-Revenue  larly  and  steadily  employed  in  any  legitimate 
Office,  in  six  years  and  nine  months,  was  $87,-  manufacturing  enterprise.  This  policy,  during 
878,212.88.  The  streets  are  paved  with  stone,  this  the  first  year  of  the  experiment,  has  se- 
there  are  electric  lights  and  water- works,  eleven  cured  the  establishment  of  four  large  enter- 
churches,  two  newspapers,  and  a  graded-school  prises  in  Eau  Claire. 

building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,600,  which  By,  a  town  in  northern  Minnesota,  organize<l 

accommodates  600  pupils.    There  are  also  two  in  1886  by  the  Ely  Mining  Company,  popula- 

female  seminaries.  tion  about  1,000.    It  contains  the  Chandler 

Eu  dalrVf  a  city,  county-seat  of  Eau  Claire  iron  mine,  which  is  in  process  of  development 

County,  Wis.,  at  the  confluence  of  Chippewa  to  a  widUi  of  180  feet,  length  1,000  feet,  with 
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from  one  to  eight  feet  of  stripping.  Over  800  Its  ^owth,  previous  to  getting  railroad  oon- 
men  are  employed,  and  1,000  tons  of  ore  are  nection  with  Denver,  was  very  slow,  but  since 
shipped  daily  ou  60  cars  each  of  20  tons  ca-  the  autumn  of  1887  the  population  has  increased 
pacity.  The  ore,  a  hard  hematite,  assays  68  to  8,000.  This  is  due  to  the  advantageous 
per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  is  low  in  phospho-  situation  of  the  town  as  the  supplying-point  of 
rus.  It  has  a  saw-mill  producing  80,000  feet  the  Grand  River  valley ;  and  to  the  presence 
of  lumber  daily,  principally  used  in  the  con-  there  of  remarkable  thermal  springs,  in  the 
struction  of  the  Chandler  and  other  mines,  utilization  of  which  a  large  capital  is  being  in- 
The  first  ore  train  entered  this  town  Aug.  15,  vested.  The  advantage  of  situation  consists  in 
1888,  and  through  trains  between  this  point  its  being  at  the  convergence  of  three  main 
and  Duluth,  Minn.,  were  put  on  the  Duluth  valleys  along  which  will  naturally  flow  the 
and  Iron  Range  Railroad  Aug.  21,  1888.  products  of  mines  and  ranches,  and  currents  of 
Fort  Wayie.  the  county-seat  of  Allen  County,  travel.  Two  railways,  the  Colorado  Midland 
Ind.,  on  St.  Mary^s  river,  in  the  northeastern  and  the  Grand  River  branch  of  the  Denver  and 
part  of  the  State.  It  originated  in  a  fort  built  Rio  Grande,  now  terminate  at  Glenwood,  but 
in  1794  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  The  in-  both  are  to  be  extended  westerly  The  Bur- 
habitants  in  1828  numbered  600 ;  in  1840,  liogton  and  other  routes  have  been  surveyed 
1,200;  in  1860,  10,819;  in  1880,  25,760;  in  through  this  point,  which  thus  bids  fair  to  be- 
1888,  estimated  at  40,000.  The  first  city  come  a  railway  center,  and  consequently  a 
charter  was  granted  in  1839.  On  July  4, 1848,  point  of  commercial  supremacy.  This  part  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  opened.  Nine  the  State  abounds  in  coal,  both  anthracitic  and 
railway  lines  pass  through  the  city.  Improved  bituminous.  The  former  is  of  excellent  quality, 
farms  and  forests  of  hard-wood  timber  sur-  and  from  the  latter  superior  coke  is  made, 
round  the  city.  Within  thirty-five  miles  are  About  16,000  acres  of  coal-lands  were  taken 
28  stave  and  bolt  factories;  the  annual  out-  up  in  this  district  previous  to  1887,  for  which 
put  of  each  is  fi'om  500,000  to  18,000,000  the  Government  was  paid  nearly  $204,000. 
staves  and  headings.  There  are  4  banks,  Many  mines  and  coking -ovens  have  already 
6  daily  newspapers,  10  miles  of  street-rail-  been  opened  by  corporations,  and  preparations 
way,  a  public  and  a  Catholic  library,  Toung  are  making  for  others.  Much  of  this  product 
Men's  Christian  Association  reading-rooms,  is  directly  tributary  to  Glenwood.  Immense 
and  churches  of  all  denominations.  There  are  bodies  of  hematite  and  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
fine  Catholic  church,  school,  and  hospital  in  the  mountains,  at  places  easily  accessible; 
buildings.  Their  library  cost  $65,000,  exclu-  while  lime,  fire-clay,  and  other  furnace  ingre- 
sive  of  books,  and  contains  5,000  volumes.  The  dients  abound.  Hence  it  is  expected  that 
First  Presbyterian,  recently  erected,  cost  $90,-  smelting-f umaces  and  iron-mills  will  be  erected 
000.  There  are  12  public-school  buildings,  at  Glenwood  within  a  short  time,  to  which 
The  system  was  established  in  1858,  and  re-  could  be  most  cheaply  brought  (as  it  is  all 
organized  in  1878.    The  attendance  is  8,500  down  grade)  the  silver  and  lead  ores  mined  in 

Eupils.  There  are  several  institutions  for  the  high  ranges  eastward  and  southward,  while 
igher  education,  notably  Methodist  and  branch  railroads  about  to  be  constructed  will 
Lutheran.  There  are  forty  miles  of  water-  add  to  the  list  of  mines  tributary  to  this  new 
main,  supplying  water  for  domestic  purposes  town.  There  is  little  room  for  agriculture  in 
and  fire  protection.  Forty-two  thousand  dol-  theimmcdiate  vicinity,  but  farther  down  Grand 
lars  were  expended  in  improvements  of  sewer-  river  lies  an  extensive  ranching  and  cattle- 
age  during  1887,  and  $77,000  on  streets  and  grazing  district,  which  will  sell  and  buy  from 
side- walks.  There  are  two  opera-houses,  a  this  market  the  moment  that  railway  connec- 
MasonicTemple,  and  an  academy  of  music.  The  tion  is  established.  The  thermal  springs  here 
new  Government  building,  a  handsome  struct-  are  of  remarkable  size  and  power.  They  gui^h 
ure,  cost  $200,000.  The  city  is  lighted  by  out  in  many  places  along  Grand  river,  just 
electricity.  The  manufacturing  industries  in-  below  the  picturesque  cafion  at  the  mouth  of 
elude  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  which  the  town  is  built.  The  principal  one  is 
Company,  the  White  wheel-works,  employing  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  has  a  basin  sixty 
180  hands,  with  monthly  wages  of  $4,000 ;  a  feet  in  diameter.  The  overflow  of  this  is  con- 
walnut-lumber  firm  employing  200  men  and  ducted  into  an  oval  pool,  fioored  and  walled  in 
manufacturing  6,000,000  feet  of  walnut  alone  with  concrete  and  masonry,  which  is  nine 
yearly;  a  company  manufacturing  gas- work  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  Beside  this 
machinery  and  apparatus,  a  brass-foundry,  two  great  pool  elaborate  bath-houses,  parlors, 
large  breweries,  wagon  and  pulley  works,  amusement-rooms,  etc.,  have  been  built,  in 
handle-factories,  grain -elevator,  woodworking  which  all  modern  appliances  are  employed,  and 
and  mill  machinery,  iron-works,  lumber  yards  in  connection  with  which  a  large  hotel  and 
and  mills,  and  coffee,  spice,  baking-powder,  sanitarium  are  in  process  of  erection.  These 
and  flouring  mills.  buildings  are  eteam-heated,  lighted  by  electric- 
GtoBwood  SprlBgs,  an  incorporated  town  in  ity,  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds. 
Garfield  County,  Col.,  at  the  western  base  The  temperature  of  the  waters  at  their  exit  is 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  126°Fahr. ;  and  some  springs  arise  inside  small 
where  the  Roaring  Fork  enters  Grand  river,  caves  which  are  filled  with  steam,  forming 
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nataral  vapor-baths.    The  water  is  clear,  and  gambling  resorts.    The  first  newspaper  was 

not  unpleasant  in  taste  or  smell  when  hot  and  published  in  1872,  and  6,000  copies  were  printed 

fresh.    They  contain  an  nnnsnal  quantity  of  and  sent  East  as  advertisements.    At  the  same 

solid  ingredients,  snch  as  salts  of  soda,  mag-  date  a  population  of  600  incurred  a  debt  of 

nesia,  iron,  and  lime,  with  sulphur  and  carbonic  $100,000    for   public    improvements.      Four 

acid,  and  are  believed  to  possess  remedial  qual-  bridges  (one  1,680  feet  long)  and  a  court-house 

ities  of  a  high  order.    The  altitude  of  the  were  built.    Tne  growth  was  slow  and  substan- 

locality  is  6,200  feet,  and  the  air  and  water  of  tial,  and  proportioned  to  the  settlement  of  the 

that  purity  to  be  expected  among  the  mount-  county,  a  ricn  agricnltural  region.    There  are 

ains.     The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  two  other  lines  of  railroad,  and  two  more  are 

school-houses,  chnrohes,  and  business  blocks  approaching.    Hutchinson  has  twelve  salt  com- 

that  would  do  credit  to  a  far  older  and  more  panics.    A  recent  drill  for  natural  gas  resulted 

populous  place.    There  are  three  newspapers,  in  the  discovery,  at  a  depth  of  426  feet,  of  a 

two  of  which  are  dailies;  two  banks,  with  a  salt-deposit  from  800  to  820  feet  thick,  and  10 

capital  of  $100,000  each ;  and  two  large  hotels,  miles  square.    Salt  is  brought  to  the  surface 

Water  is  supplied  by  a  gravity  system  from  a  by  saturation   of  water  in  wells,  which   is 

mountain  brook ;  and  the  streets  and  most  of  pumped  to  large  tanks  and  evaporated.    The 

the  larger  business-houses  and  dwellings  are  tanks  present  a  curious  appearance,  owing  to 

lighted  by  electricity.  crystallization  of  salt  through  the  leiJcs.    The 

Hartlngfw — the  county-seat  of  Adams  Oounty,  ground  beneath  often  resembles  snow-drifts, 
in  the  southern  central  part  of  Nebraska,  on  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  works  in  opera- 
the  Ohioago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy  Railroad,  tion  is  6,700  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  The  freight 
180  miles  west  of  Omaha.  This  city  has  grown  on  lumber  for  the  year  was  $160,000 ;  on  coal, 
up  during  the  past  ten  years  with  phenomenal  $160,000;  and  on  building- stone,  $100,000. 
strength  and  vigor.  It  has  a  population  of  The  business-houses  are  of  brick  and  stone — 
12,000,  and,  besides  the  main  line  of  the  Bur-  181  of  these  and  1,880  dwelling-houses  were 
lington  system,  has  branches  of  the  Union  Pa-  constructed  during  the  year  past.  Hutchinson 
cific  (St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad),  is  fast  becoming  a  meat-packing  center  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Northwestern  manufacturing  point.  The  capacity  of  a  meat- 
(Fr^mont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missonri  Valley  Rail-  packing  establishment  in  operation  is  2,000 
road).  Other  railroads  are  surveyed  to  reach  hogs  a  day.  A  contract  was  signed  at  Chicago, 
this  point.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  in  September,  1888,  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
and  well  settled.  Corn  is  the  principal  crop,  lard-refinery  and  cotton-seed-oih  factory  and  a 
but  the  rearing  of  live-stock  is  an  equally  im-  pork-packing  house.  The  buildings  and  plants 
portant  industry.  The  city  is  solidly  built,  in  will  cost  $600,000.  A  stock-yard  and  salt  com- 
its  business  part,  while  its  more  scattered  resi-  pany  has  paid  $98,000  for  grounds,  and  it  is 
dence  portion  possesses  many  handsome  houses,  contemplated  that  $600,000  will  be  invested. 
The  principal  streets  are  paved  and  sewered.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  has 
and  the  whole  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec-  water-works,  street-car  lines,  a  daily  news- 
tricity.  Twenty  miles  of  horse-car  tracks  paper,  telephone  facilities,  and  comfortable 
have  been  laid.  There  are  two  daily  newspa-  notels.  The  schools  are  excellent;  the  churches 
per?,  a  board  of  trade,  several  banks,  a  power-  numerous  and  well  supported.  There  is  a 
ful  loan-and-in vestment  association,  and  con-  handsome  Masonic  Temple, 
siderable  wholesale  business.  In  addition  to  JaeksMvllle,  Duval  County,  Florida,  a  com- 
the  public  schools,  which  occupy  large  brick  mercial  city  and  winter  resort,  on  St.  John^s 
buildings,  there  is  here  the  nucleus  of  a  uni-  river,  16  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  the  north- 
versity  in  Hastings  College,  an  institution  un-  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  population  is 
der  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  which  is  26,000.  During  the  winter  season  from  60,000 
well  endowed  and  offers  a  full  course  of  to  70,000  visitors  register  at  twenty  hotels, 
coUegiate  instruction.  This  school  admits  in  addition  to  others  in  boarding-houses.  It 
both  sexes  to  equal  privileges,  and  has  about  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  has  street- 
two  hundred  students.  All  the  leading  relig-  railways,  daily  newspapers,  telegraph,  ocean 
ious  denominations  have  churches,  and  tite  and  domestic,  and  telephone  facilities;  2  Na- 
Toung  Men^s  Christian  Association,  the  Ma-  tional,  8  private,  and  2  savings  banks;  8 
sonic,  and  other  societies,  maintain  their  miles  of  cast-iron  water-main,  witli  water- 
organizations.  There  is  a  large  and  handsome  supply  from  artesian  wells,  and  9  miles  of 
opera-house.  terra- cotta  sewers.    The  sanitation  is  elaborate, 

HitehiBatn,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Beno  but  during  the  year  there  were  4,711  cases  of 

County,  Kansas,   on  Arkansas  river,  at  the  yellow  fever,  and  412  deaths.    The  tide  rises 

point  first  reached  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  three  feet  in  the  river.    The  city  has  an  ocean 

and  Santa  F6  Railroad.    The  population,  by  port,  the  harbor  being  improved  by  jetties  at 

ofiicial  census  returns,  has  increased  more  than  the  mouth  of  the  riven  in  operation  since  1879. 

10,000  in  three  years.    It  was  founded  in  1872  There  is  a  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce, 

by  Clinton  C.  Hutchinson,  and  all  deeds  to  town  The  river  traffic  has  decreased  of  late  years, 

lots  contained  forfeiture  clauses  prohibiting  by  reason  of  increase  of  railroads,  of  seven  of 

the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  keeping  of  which  Jacksonville  is  the  terminus.    The  total 
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2^208  railes  in  the  State  are  tributary  to  the  beef-packing  honse  is  soon  to  be  bnilt.  Fao- 
city.  It  is  a  center  of  fruit-packing  and  ship-  tones  of  several  kinds  are  rising.  The  brick- 
ping.  A  company  has  been  organized  for  and-tile  works  employ  150  men  the  year 
orange-auction  and  forwarding.  The  lead-  round,  and  can  make  50,000  common  bricks 
ing  jobbing  bgsiness  is  the  wholesale  grain  and  and  12,000  pressed  bricks  daily,  besides  all  sorts 
feed  trade.  There  are  90  wholesale  establish-  of  tiles.  The  Lincoln  canning-factory  is  capable 
ments  and  500  retail,  which  employ  nearly  of  packing  a  million  cans  of  vegetables  and 
5,000  hands.  The  amount  of  business  capital  2,000  barrels  of  vinegar  in  a  year.  In  all,  70 
in  both  branches  is  $20,000,000.  A  cotton-  factories  are  now  counted  in  the  city,  whose 
house,  with  gin  and  press,  is  being  erected,  combined  product  amounts  to  $8,000,000  an- 
and  the  city  will  eventually  become  a  cotton-  nually.  As  the  capital  of  the  State  the  city 
center.  There  is  a  direct  line  of  steamships  to  has  many  public  institutions,  some  of  which 
New  York.  A  new  charter  has  recently  been  are  imposingly  housed.  The  new  Capitol  is 
granted,  by  which  the  corporate  limits  are  ex-  a  stately  edifice,  after  the  style  of  the  Capitol 
tended.  The  public  schools  number  eleven,  at  Washington,  built  of  white  limestone  from 
white  and  colored,  with  an  attendance  of  2,254  the  bluffs  of  Platte  river,  and  capped  by  a 
pupils.  The  value  of  school  property  is  $70,-  dome  rising  200  feet  above  the  trees  of  the 
500.  There  are  also  private,  art,  and  music  park  in  which  it  stands.  The  interior  is  hand- 
schools,  and  a  Young  Mon^s  Christian  Associa-  soraely  finished,  and  the  whole  building  cost 
tion.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  there  are  $500,000.  Three  miles  southward  is  the  State 
shelled  roads.  It  has  lumber-mills,  cigar-facto-  Insane  Asylam,  and  the  Penitentiary  stands  in 
ries,  a  brush-factory,  boiler  and  machine  shops,  another  suburb.  The  post-oflSce  and  other 
founderie^  marine  railways,  jewelry  and  curio,  Federal  offices  occupy  a  large  and  ugly  struct- 
carriage  and  wagon,  and  ice  factories,  a  coffee  ure  on  the  public  square,  and  a  county  court- 
and  spice  mill,  binderies,  and  other  manufact-  house  is  soon  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
uring  industries.  Lincoln  derives  a  large  part  of  its  distinction 
Llictbi. — ^The  capital  bf  Nebraska,  in  Kent  from  its  institutions  of  learning.  Here  is  the 
County,  65  miles  southwest  of  Omaha ;  popu-  State  University,  occupying  a  group  of  large 
lation,  35,000.  There  is  no  river  here,  or  buildings  in  shaded  grounds,  which  form  a 
natural  site  for  a  town ;  but  the  place  was  park  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  These  grounds 
chosen  to  be  the  capital  when  it  was  a  mere  were  reserved  by  the  State,  and  the  main 
cross-road  because  of  its  central  position  in  building  was  erected  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $140,- 
what  then  constituted  the  population  of  Ne-  000,  out  of  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  city 
braska.  The  Stat«  became  owner  of  the  town-  lots.  Since  then  other  buildings  have  been 
site,  and  sold  nearly  $400,000  worth  of  lots  added,  laboratories  furnished,  etc.,  until  now 
within  a  few  years,  so  rapidly  did  people  as-  this  university  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
semble  and  property  appreciate.  Lincoln  is  the  West.  It  is  under  a  board  of  regents,  and 
now  the  railroad- center  of  the  State.  The  will  ultimately  embrace  an  academic  course, 
Burlington  routers  trains  enter  and  leave  over  an  industrial  college,  and  colleges  of  medi- 
six  different  lines ;  the  Union  Pacific  has  lines  cine,  law,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  which  will  be 
both  north  and  south ;  the  Elkhorn  route  added  special  advanced  courses ;  only  the  first 
comes  in  bj  two  lines,  and  the  Missouri  Pa-  two  are  organized,  as  yet,  under  sixteen  pro- 
oifio  by  one.  At  least  1,000  men  are  era-  fessors  and  several  instructors.  A  preparatory 
ployed  here  by  the  railways  alone.  Partly  school  is  attached,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
as  cause,  partly  as  effect  of  these  railroad  fa-  curriculum  is  toward  modern  and  practical 
cilities,  an  enormous  wholesale  and  jobbing  requirements,  rather  than  toward  classical 
trade  has  arisen.  The  sales  of  groceries  training.  This  appears  in  the  prominence 
amount  to  $4,000,000  annually.  Agricultural  given  to  the  Industrial  College,  which  offers 
implements,  cigars  and  tobacco,  dry  goods,  two  courses,  leading  to  tlie  degrees  of  bachelor 
drugs,  and  liquors  follow,  augmenting  the  of  agriculture  and  bachelor  of  civil  engineer- 
wholesale  business  to  $12,000,000  annually,  ing.  An  experimental  farm  is  carried  on  by 
making  it  a  serious  competitor  in  trade  with  the  State  in  connection  with  this  college.  In 
Oraalia,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City.  As  a  1887-^88  this  university  had  400  students.  It 
grain-market  Lincoln  is  important.  Her  mer-  is  free  to  residents  of  Nebraska,  and  receives, 
chants  own  seventy-five  elevators  in  all  parts  without  further  examination,  the  graduates  of 
of  the  State,  and  handle  three  fourths  of  the  about  twenty  accredited  high -schools  in  the 
cereal -crop  of  Nebraska — i.  e.,  from  fifteen  to  State.  Besides  this,  the  Methodist  Church 
twenty  million  bushels  of  corn  and  small  ooened  in  September,  1888,  the  Wesleyan 
grains.  Ten  Eastern  grain-dealers  maintain  iTniversity.  It  occupies  a  building  costing 
buyers  here.  Live-stock  forms  another  ele-  $70,000,  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
ment  of  prosperity.  Three  quarters  of  the  city,  and  owns  240  acres  ^f  gift  land.  This 
total  shipment  of  beef  and  swine  from  the  school  is  designed  to  be  a  university,  and 
State  passes  through  Lincoln,  and  is  quartered  among  its  foremost  departments  will  be  a 
in  her  immense  stock-yards.  Two  pork-pack-  polytechnic  school.  A  third  university,  just 
ing  houses  represent,  combined,  a  plant  of  founded,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Campbellite 
$200,000,  and  can  pack  5,000  hogs  a  day ;  a  Church ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  support  a 
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oonyent  Bcbool  having  150  pupils.    Bneiness  States  marine  hospital,  a  Jesoit  college,  aoade- 

colleges   and   a  complete   system  of  public  mies,  and    nnraerons   private  schools.     The 

schools  are  to  be  added  to  this  remarkable  list  Hifrh-School,  for  colored  children,  is  a  large 

of  educational  facilities.    The  State  Library  has  building.     Tbere  are  electric  and  gas  works. 

80,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  law-  Mobile  has  the  only  American  Anti-Friction- 

books.    The  society  of  Lincoln  is  of  an  intelli-  Metal  Company,  with  a  daily  output  of  6,000 

genoe  and  culture  unusual  in  towns  so  far  pounds,  tan-yards,   paper  and  wooden    box, 

west,  and  the  wealth  is  considerable.    The  city  barrel,   harness,   saddlery,  wagon,  and  other 

is  therefore  weU  kept  and  handsome.    All  of  factories,  and  cotton-mills  in  operation  and 

the   principal   streets   are  well   shaded   and  constructing.     African  Village,  a  few  miles 

pavea,  and  street-cars  run  in  every  direction,  distant,  contains  all  survivors  of  the  last  slave- 

Qaa  and  elictricity  light  the  streets  and  houses,  ship  that  entered  Mobile  Bay  (in  1859),  the 

Many  examples  of  modem  architecture,  com-  majority  of  whom  were  freed  by  the  emand- 

mercial  and  domestic,  adorn  the  town,  and  pation  proclamation  before  being  sold.    Many 

some  of  the  churches  are  costly  and  handsome,  of  the  older  ones  speak  their  native  tongue. 

MtMIe,  the  only  seaport  of  Alabama,  on  Mo-  MMtg^aery,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Alabama, 
bile  river,  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  24  miles  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  bluffs  of 
from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico.  The  population  in  the  Alabama  river,  400  miles  above  Mobile 
1880  was  29,182 ;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  Bay  and  40  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
40,000.  The  Government  has  appropriated  Ooosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers.  The  population 
$250,000  for  improvement  of  the  harbor,  in  1880  was  16,718;  in  1886,  nearly  80,000. 
where  deep  water  is  needed.  At  present  Navigation  is  open  all  the  year.  The  city 
vessels  of  15^  feet  are  floated.  Daring  the  lies  in  the  prairie  belt,  between  the  north- 
year  188  vessels  entered  the  port,  with  a  ton-  em  and  southern  pine  regions,  and  its  resources 
nage  of  128,250  tons.  It  is  the  outlet  of  2,000  are  in  agriculture,  mineral  development,  and 
miles  of  navigable  rivers,  passing  through  rich  yellow  pine  and  hard  woods.  It  was  incorpo- 
agricultural,  iron,  and  coal  regions,  and  it  is  rated  in  1887,  and  made  the  capital  ten  years 
important  as  a  coal  port.  The  trade  in  coal  later.  Since  1880  it  has  ei\]oyed  a  ^*  boom,^' 
for  the  year  was  89,488  tons,  of  which  648  and  shares  in  the  prosperity  of  Ifinningham 
were  imported.  Next  to  New  Orleans  it  was  and  other  mineral  districts.  During  this 
the  largest  cotton  -  receiving  market  of  the  period,  over  2,500  dwellings  were  built  and 
South  prior  to  the  civil  war,  the  average  an-  occupied  within  its  limits.  About  twenty-five 
nual  exports  for  five  years  being  682,808  bales,  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
The  receipto  (which  have  been  greatly  dimin-  manufactures.  From  120,000  to  140,000  bales 
ished  by  increase  of  railroada  and  construction  of  cotton  are  handled  yearly.  There  are  7 
of  interior  compressors)  for  the  year  1886^^87  large  storage  warehouses,  with  capacity  of  78,- 
were  216,142  bales.  Timber  has  largely  >e-  500  bales,  2  compresses,  and  4  ginneries, 
placed  the  cotton  interest ;  the  shipments,  for-  There  are  8  railroads,  with  lines  in  six  di- 
eign  and  coastwise,  reach  yearly  80,000,000  recti ons.  The  bulk  of  river  trade  is  con- 
feet.  From  150,000  to  200,000  pieces  of  white-  trolled  by  a  city  steamboat  company,  giving 
oak  for  wine-barrel  staves  are  shipped  yearly,  bills  of  lading  to  New  York  and  Liverpool,  tia 
bringing  from  $120  to  $150  a  thousand;  and  Mobile.  The  total  tonnage  yearly  of  all  freight 
the  Seaboard  Oil-Refining  Company,  of  New  is  500,000  tons.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  of 
York,  has  its  staves  for  oil-barrels  manufact-  fifty  miles,  southeast  to  the  timber  district,  has 
ured  here.  Cypress  shingles  are  a  leading  been  coni^tracted.  The  total  capital  invested 
industry ;  180,000,000  were  the  combined  in  business  for  1887,  was  $15,595,000,  and  the 
product  of  eight  mills  in  1887.  The  dust,  com-  annual  volume  of  business  waa  $80,185,000. 
posed  of  long,  stringy  particles,  is  used  in  con-  The  grocery  trade  reaches  $7,000,000,  and  the 
stracting  roads  through  the  marshes  by  which  dry-goods  trade  $8,000,000  yearly.  The  city 
the  city  is  surrounded,  forming  an  elastic,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  an 
soundless  road-bed.  The  wool  trade  is  in-  electric  railway  of  fifteen  miles.  Power  is 
creasing,  and  the  sales  of  rosin  and  turpentine  applied  overhead.  Water- works  supply  5,000,- 
during  the  year  reached  182,092  and  28,725  000  gallons  of  artesian  water,  and  the  drain- 
barrels  respectively.  Truck-farming  in  the  age  is  perfect.  There  are  5  banks  (2  Na- 
suburbs  began  in  1879,  and  is  a  profitable  in-  tional),  8  daily  newspapers,  2  theatres,  7 
vestment.  The  value  of  the  crop  of  the  past  hotels,  1  infirmary,  and  9  churches  for  whites, 
year  was  $294,971.  There  are  five  railroads.  There  are  5  public-school  buildings  (8  white 
one  recently  completed  to  Birmingham,  and  a  and  2  colored),  a  business  college,  and  private 
steamboat  trade  with  Montgomery.  There  is  schools.  A  State  University  has  been  recent- 
a  line  of  steamers  to  Liverpool,  England,,  and  ly  founded.  Two  land  companies  have  parks 
one  to  New  York.  Water  -  works  costing  at  Biverside  and  Highland  Hill,  the  former  a 
$500,000  have  been  recently  constructed,  and  manufacturing  suburb,  the  latter  a  place  of 
$240,000  were  expended  on  new  wharves  dur-  public  resort.  Land  is  ^ven  to  manufactures, 
ing  1887.  There  are  5  banka,  9  insurance  which  include  an  iron  furnace,  foundries,  and 
companies,  84  churches,  1  daily  and  several  machine  and  car  shops,  and  boiler- works,  cot- 
weekly  newspapers,  4  orphan  asylums,  a  United  ton,  cotton-seed-oil,  flouring  and  wood-work- 
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ing  mills,  brick-yards,  carriage  and  wagon,  jute-bagging  factory,  with  capacity  of  20,000 
ice,  candy,  soap,  fertilizer,  cigar,  paper-box,  yards  a  day,  employing  200  hands;  macfaine- 
vinegar,  cracker,  and  sausage  factories,  a  plant  shops ;  a  8aw*mill ;  bridge  and  wood-carving 
for  distilling  alcohol  from  smoke,  and  an  oil-  companies;  a  straw-palp,  a  paper,  8  fflasa,  and 
refinery.  The  Capitol  building  was  erected  in  a  rubber  works ;  skewer,  duster,  hancUe,  wheel- 
1851,  on  a  site  reserved  by  the  founder  in  furnishing  and  heading  factories;  flour-mills; 
1817  for  the  anticipated  purpose.  The  United  elevators;  and  minor  industries.  About  2,000 
States  Post-Office  (which  cost  $180,000)  and  hands  are  employed.  The  court-house,  recent- 
city  buildings  are  handsome.  ly  completed,  is  a  handsome  structure,  costing 
Hentpeiler,  Indiana,  88  miles  south  of  Fort  $250,000.  There  is  an  opera-house  and  a  free 
Wayne,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  mail-delivery. 

Oincinnati,  and  Louisville  Railway ;  population  New  Ortotis,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Lou- 
estimated  at  1,000.  The  town  is  on  an  ele-  isiana,  on  Mississippi  river,  105  miles  from  its 
vated  plateau,  hj  the  Salamonie  river.  Three  mouth.  During  the  winter  there  is  an  influx 
gas-welb  are  in  operation,  flowing  millions  of  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  visitors.  The  popu- 
onbic  feet  a  day.  The  town  is  thoroughly  lation  in  1870  was  191,418,  of  whom  142,298 
piped,  and  by  means  of  pipe-lines  could  easily  were  whites ;  in  1880, 216,090  (whites,  158,867); 
furnish  gas  to  many  other  towns  and  cities  of  in  1887,  246,950  (whites,  202,800).  The  debt 
northern  Indiana.  Petroleum  exists  also  in  a  of  the  city,  Sept.  ],  1888,  was  $17,491,546.58. 
field  20  miles  in  length.    A  well  within  the  cor-  This  amount  does  not  include  the  Gaines  judg- 

g orate  limits  fiows  100  barrels  in  twenty-four  ment,  on  appeal,  for  $1,925,667.82.  New 
ours,  with  double  capacity  by  pumping.  Build-  Orleans  is  the  largest  cotton-receiving  market 
ing-stone  and  limestone  abound.  There  is  a  in  America,  and  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
large  quarry,  with  latest  improvements  in  steam  the  exception  of  Liverpool.  But  the  percentage 
machinery,  electric  blasting,  etc.,  where  26  cars  of  the  total  crop  received  has  fallen  behind, 
can  be  loaded  daily.  Tne  timber-supply  is  owing  to  the  large  overland  movement  from 
very  large.  Glass-sand  of  superior  quality  is  the  interior.  Its  cotton  exchange  was  estab- 
fonnd  in  close  proximity.  The  drainage  is  ex-  lished  in  1870.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
cellent,  and  the  water-supply  abundant  There  1887-'88  were  1,912,228  b^es,  averaging  $46.25 
are  4  churches,  a  Oitizens^  Bank,  with  assets  of  a  bale,  out  of  a  total  crop  of  6,928,245  bales. 
$297,000,  two  hotels,  and  good  schools.  A  The  largest  receipts  were  in  1861,  viz.,  2,255,448 
large  bending-vorks  has  been  erected.  Free  bales.  The  largest  sinc/e  the  war  were  in 
gas  and  free  land  are  oflfered  as  inducements  1882-^88,  viz.,  1,999,598  bales.  The  exports  for 
to  manufacturers.  Rail  connection  with  the  the  year  1887-*88  were  1,550,994  bales,  valued 
great  trunk  lines  is  made.  at  $71,844,280.  In  1880  there  were  nineteen 
Mude,  a  city  of  Indiana,  the  county-seat  of  establishments  for  cotton-compressing.  Prior 
•Delaware  County,  on  an  elevated  plateau  above  to  1880  there  were  but  two  through  railroads. 
White  river,  eaet  of  the  center  of  the  State.  At  present  there  are  six  trunk  lines,  constructed 
The  population  in  1880  wa.s  5,268 ;  in  1888  it  in  consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  jetties 
was  estimated  at  14,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  in  Mississippi  river  in  1879,  assuring  deep 
a  thriving  farming  community.  Natural  gas  water  and  an  ocean  terminus  at  New  Orleans, 
was  discovered  in  1886,  and  twenty  wells  are  The  freight  of  these  for  the  year  ending  Aug. 
in  operation,  averaging  915  feet  in  depth,  with  a  81, 1888,  was  2,568,624,551  pounds  forwarded, 
total  capacity  of  90,000,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty-  and  2,992,532,835  pounds  received.  The  ton- 
four  hours.  The  gas  is  of  excellent  quality,  dry,  nage  of  two  canals  for  the  year,  of  5,978  ves- 
and  free  from  sulphur.  The  Trenton  rock,  sels,  was  105,441  tons.  There  are  numeroua 
which  here  reaches  its  highest  point,  with  a  canals  for  drainage.  The  height  of  ante-beUum 
downward  trend  to  east  and  west,  is  struck  at  prosperity  was  reached  by  New  Orleans  in 
75  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  drilled  to  a  1860.  Only  produce  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
depth  of  80  feet.  Muncie  has  three  competing  valley  was  exported.  At  present  the  tonnage 
trunk  lines  of  railroad,  affording  access  to  of  the  port  is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  amount 
markets  in  all  directions.  The  electric  lights,  of  commerce  is  much  larger.  The  character  of 
in  addition  to  gas,  are  of  two  systems.  There  the  imports  and  exports  is  completely  changed, 
are  12  churches,  8  daily  newspapers,  a  li-  The  greatest  advance  of  late  years,  and  the 
brary,  4  banks  (one  of  which  is  National),  4  roost  promising  field  of  the  future,  lies  in  coal 
brick  school  -  buildings,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  iron  from  Southern  districts  in  course  of 
with  a  regular  attendance  of  1,800  pupils,  development;  in  lumberfrom  Southern  forests; 
The  water-works  have  a  pnmping  capacity  of  in  the  wool  and  hide  trade  of  Texas  and  Mexico ; 
2,500,000  gallons  a  day.  Water  for  manufact-  in  various  Mexican  produce :  and  in  wool, 
nring  is  supplied  by  the  river  and  Buck  creek,  fruits,  and  other  products  of  Oalifornia  and 
and  is  offered  free,  as  are  gas  and  land,  to  in-  the  Pacific  coast.  The  foreign  imports  include 
duce  location.  There  are  five  miles  of  sewers,  tea,  silk,  Japan  ware,  kari  gum,  Alaskan  furs, 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  and  a  paid  whale-oil,  Rpermaceti,  walrus  ivory,  cochineal^ 
fire  department,  with  electric  alarm.  Muncie  balsam,  orchilla,  rubber,  jalap,  sponges,  mohair, 
has  a  board  of  trade.  Establishments  located  etc.  The  ocean  trafiSc  with  New  York  has 
or  contracted  for  are :  A  bending- works ;  a  been  extended,  and  vast  additions  are  made  to 
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the  nsnal  cargoes  of  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  crease  in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Other 
and  rice  to  that  port.  Raw  material  is  returned  industries  include  artificial  limhs  and  flowers, 
manufactured,  and  large  imports  are  received  hags,  hagging,  hozes,  bricks,  brooms  and 
through  New  York.  The  average  yearly  brushes,  canned  goods,  carriages  and  wagons, 
receipts  of  wool  are  80,000,000  pounds,  the  oars,  cisterns  (a  local  industry),  confectionery, 
immense  wool  trade  of  Texas  passing  through  coffins,  corks,  corsets,  cotton-seed  oil,  china, 
the  port ;  and  of  hides,  upward  of  12,000,000  cordials  and  sirups,  distillation  of  pine,  drugs, 
pounds.  The  trade  in  tropical  fruits  of  Central  dyes,  flags,  food,  furniture,  hardware,  hair- 
and  South  America,  originated  a  few  years  ago,  work,  glycerine,  hammocks,  hosiery,  moss, 
has  increased  with  steady  growth,  and  is  now  mattresses,  mineral  waters,  perfumeries,  pot- 
the  largest  single  item  of  foreign  importation ;  tery,  saddles  and  harness,  safes,  soap,  sails, 
50,000  hunches  of  bananas  were  imported  in  shot,  trunks,  tinware,  and  vinegar.  The  clear- 
1880.  For  the  past  year  2,500,000  bunches  ings  of  14  banks  (8  National,  with  capital  of 
were  imported,  against  1,421,145  bunches  in  $2,925,000,  and  one  a  United  States  depositary) 
1887:  and  6,000,000  cocoa-nuts,  agfunst  2,449,-  for  the  year  ending  August  81  were  $448,016,- 
915  of  the  year  previous.  The  grain  trade  with  066,  an  increase  of  $41,447,618  over  those  of 
the  interior  is  fluctuating.  The  total  value  of  1887.  The  balances  are  $52,970,805.  The  in- 
domestic  produce  received  by  river,  lake,  and  surance  companies  number  16,  and  there  is  a 
rail  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1888,  was  State  lottery  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
$168,474,898.  By  United  States  Custom-  There  are  6  street-railroaas  and  7  daily  news- 
Uouse  statement,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  papers,  1  in  the  French  and  1  in  the  German 
for  1888  were  $11,558,562;  exports,  $80,698,-  language.  In  1884  the  churches,  including 
062;  customs  receipts,  $2,791,984.  The  foreign  colored,  numbered  171.  Public  schools  were 
exports  for  the  year  were  $504,808 ;  transship-  established  in  1840.  The  attendance  is  large, 
ments  to  Mexico,  $2,085,957 ;  imported  com-  Among  other  educational  institutions  are  Tu- 
modities  entered  without  appraisement  for  lane  University,  the  Jesuit  College,  and  the  Ur- 
transportation  to  interior  points,  $2,756,858.  suline  Convent.  There  are  17  public  parks. 
The  number  of  vessels  clearing  the  port  for  Hospitals,  asylums,  and  infirmaries  are  numer- 
the  year  ending  July  81  was  1,081,  with  a  ous.  Architecture,  for  which  the  city  was 
tonnage  of  1,150,480  tons,  and  1,060  vessels  never  noted,  has  recently  progressed.  Drink- 
entered,  of  1,151,715  tons.  The  number  of  ing-water  is  obtained  from  cisterns,  and  there 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  at  same  date  are  water-works  from  the  river.  An  artesian 
were  487 ;  gross  tonnage,  50,850.  The  manu-  well,  owned  by  an  ice-factory,  yields  150,000 
faotures  have  largely  increased,  outstripping  gallons  from  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  Cus- 
the  commerce.  The  capital  invested  in  1870  toro-House,  next  to  the  Capitol  and  Treasury 
was  $5,429,140 ;  m  1880,  $8,565,808 ;  in  1888,  at  Washington,  is  the  largest  public  building  in 
$21,667,670.  In  1880  there  were  915  estab-  the  United  States.  Two  opera-houses  (one 
lishments,  against  2,185  at  present;  and  4.411  French)  and  numerons  theatres  and  clubs  pro- 
hands  were  employed,  against  28,865  to-day,  vide  amusement  during  the  season  from  Janu- 
of  whom  6,270  are  women.  The  yearly  wages  ary  to  May.  A  cotton  exposition  was  held  in 
are  $8,242,599,  slightly  less  than  the  entire  1884-'85,  toward  which  Congress  appropriated 
capita]  in  1880.  The  products  are  valued  at  $1,865,000,  with  $800,000  for  exhibit.  (See 
$41,508,546.  Raw  material  of  all  kinds  is  in  ^^  Annual  C)yclopfBdia  "  for  1884,  page  578.) 
close  proximity,  and  transportation  to  factory  Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah,  at  the  foot-hills 
and  market  is  cheap.  Exemption  from  taxa-  of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  near  Great  Salt 
tion  and  license  was  secured  for  ten  years  by  Lake,  at  the  junction  of  Weber  and  Ogden 
the  Constitution  of  1879,  extended  in  April  rivers.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly  9,000. 
last  for  a  similar  period.  The  principal  ad-  It  is  the  center  of  five  leading  trunk  lines  of 
vance  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  railroad,  receiving  (on  a  basis  of  the  first  four 
and  shoes,  of  which  there  are  226  establish-  months  of  the  year),  19,278,000  pounds  of 
ments;  in  men^s  clothing,  manufacture  of  jeans  freight,  and  forwarding  8,268,000  pounds.  The 
having  been  recently  introduced  ;  in  foundries  revenue  to  the  railroads  is  $868,886.68.  Other 
and  machine-shops,  which  supply  most  of  the  roads  are  building,  contracted  for  by  Ogden 
machinery  for  Southern  cotton,  rice,  and  sng-  citizens.  It  is  known  as  **  Junction  City.'* 
ar  mills;  in  lumber,  malt  liquors,  artificial  The  streets  are  wide,  and  there  is  natural  sew- 
ice,  and  fertilizers ;  in  rice-cleaning  and  pol-  erage,  with  running  water  on  both  sides  of  the 
ishing  and  sugar-refining.  Hawaiian  sugar  is  sidewalks.  Water  is  supplied  by  mountain 
imported  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  Cuban,  springs  and  streams.  The  town  is  lighted  by 
There  are  two  large  refineries  and  a  sugar  ex-  electricity,  and  there  are  street-cars,  telephones, 
change.  The  tobacco  production  has  doubled,  etc.  The  productions  of  the  region  include 
For  56  establishments  in  1880  there  are  at  iron,  which  abounds  in  brown  and  purple  hem- 
present  188,  and  83,120,667  cigars  and  88,888,-  atite  ores,  cost  of  delivery,  $1.50  to  $2  a 
245  cigarettes  were  manufactured  during  the  ton ;  wool ;  salt,  evaporated  naturally  from 
year,  while  1,688,688  pounds  of  manufactured  the  lake;  lime,  in  mountain  deposits ;  building- 
tobaooo,  141,916  of  perique,  and  87,824  of  stone;  and  coal.  Coke  is  furnished  by  gas- 
snufis  complete  the  output.    There  is  also  in-  works.  Ogden  possesses  valuable  water-power. 
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The  fall  in  Ogden  cafion  is  650  feet  in  five  150,000,  prodoot,  $21,770,000;  of  wool,  84, 

miles.    The  motors  of  an  electric-light  com-  capital      $8,560,000,     product     $18,980,000. 

pany,  a  powder-mill,  and  several  flonring-mills  Other  manafactares  are  gymnastic  apparatus 

are  ran  by  this  power.    There  are,  in  addition,  and  jewelry  which  is  one  of  the  most  ezten- 

a  woolen-mill,  and  cigar,  knitting,  and  canning  sive  industries.    There  is  a  large  British  ho- 

factories.    Fine  fruit  is  grown  in  the  surround-  siery  mill  and  colony.    Notwithstanding  its 

ing  country.  The  educational  and  reli^ous  ad-  location.  Providence  has  no  foreign  commerce, 

vantages  are  good.    The  Central  School  is  a  There  is  a  line  of  steamships  to  New  York 

handsome  building,  and  there  is  a  fine  hotel.  and  Boston,  and  the  city  is  the  terminus  of  a 

P«rt  Aithar,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Baltimore  line  of  coast  steamers  connecting  at 
Canada,  population  6,000,  situated  on  the  weeft  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  with  railroad  and 
side  of  Thunder  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Canadian  other  steamboat  lines.  There  are  local  lines 
navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  and  60  miles  to  shore  resorts,  which  are  numerous.  The 
west  of  the  Nipigon  river.  In  1800  it  was  a  streets  are  narrow  but  remarkably  clean.  To 
terminal  point  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Com-  Sept.  80,  1884,  the  water-works  had  cost 
pany,  and  in  1872  it  was  named  Prince  Ar-  $6,491,167.60,  and  the  sewerage,  $1,685,214. 
thnr*s  Landing  in  honor  of  Prince  Arthur,  then  At  the  same  date  there  were  86  churches ;  1 
a  resident  of  Canada.  It  has  public  and  pri-  high,  11  grammar,  88  intermediate,  and  48 
vate  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  a  court-  primary  schools,  costing  yearly  $252,826;- and 
bouse,  a  town-hall,  board  of  trade,  registry,  14  lines  of  horse-oar  railways.  Among  the 
port,  and  inland-revenue  offices.  It  has  two  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  State- 
banks,  brick  blocks  valued  at  $800,000,  and  House  (built  in  1759),  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
first-class  hotels.  Thece  is  a  fine  harbor  in  House  (in  1727),  the  Board  of  Trade  (erected  as 
which  the  Government  has  constructed  2,000  a  market  in  1778),  the  First  Baptist  Church 
feet  of  a  breakwater  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  the  (in  1776),  and  University  Hall  (in  1770).  The 
entire  projected  length  being  about  a  mile,  city  hall  cost  $1,500,000.  The  Narragansett 
Within  the  harbor  lines  are  2,500  yards  of  Hotel,  completed  in  1878,  is  eight  stories  high ; 
docks.  It  is  located  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  its  cost  was  $1,000,000.  It  is  of  pressed  brick, 
Railway  line,  and  is  a  terminus  for  both  the  and  can  accommodate  400  guests.  The  Ma- 
eostcm  and  Lake  Superior  division  and  the  sonic  Hall,  Butler  Exchange,  Arcade,  library, 
western  or  prairie  division.  Its  grain-eleva-  and  court-hoiise,  are  some  handsome  speci- 
tors  have  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels.  In  mens  of  modern  architecture.  The  State 
the  vicinity  are  extensive  quarries  of  marble  Prison  is  at  Providence,  and  there  are  numer- 
and  limestone  suitable  for  onilding  purposes,  ous  hospitals  and  asylums.  Roger  Williams 
and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  brown  and  red  Park  contains  100  acres.  The  Washington 
sandstone,  slate,  and  granite.  Silver  and  gold  Insurance  Company,  organized  in  1799,  has 
mines,  discovered  in  1888,  are  located  forty  extended  its  business  largely  of  late  years, 
miles  southwest  of  the  town.  An  unlimited  The  new  Catholic  cathedral  and  opera-house 
extent  of  mining  land  may  be  purchased  from  are  fine  edifices. 

the  Crown  at  $2  per  acre.  It  is  the  center  Itilncy. — A  city  of  Adams  County,  lU.  The 
of  exploring  and  prospecting  parties.  The  population  in  1880  was  27,268,  but  there  was 
mining  districts  are  known  as  the  Beaver  and  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  by  1887,  and  it  is 
the  Silver  Mountain,  the  former  employing  48  believed  that  the  census  of  1890  will  show 
men.  The  tunnel  of  the  Silver  Mountain  mine  40,000.  This  is  due  to  an  awakening  of  enter- 
is  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  the  shaft  is  400  feet  prise  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Previous  to 
deep.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1887  was  1885  trade  was  stagnant,  manufactures  were 
$1,250,000.  It  has  steamboat  connection  with  depressed,  property  was  low  in  value,  taxes 
Fort  Williams  four  times  a  day.  Twenty-five  were  high,  the  city  was  deep  in  litigation  and 
miles  distant  are  the  Eakabeka  FaUs  on  the  debt,  and  everybody  was  discouraged.  ^*  Then 
Kamioiotiquia  river,  a  celebrated  resort  for  some  of  the  patriotic  citizens  who  had  hitherto 
tourists.  A  daily  (laper,  the  *^  Port  Arthur  held  aloof  from  local  affairs  began  the  work  of 
Daily  Sentinel,**  is  published,  and  a  daily  steam-  restoration  and  redemption.  The  lawsuits 
boat  line  runs  to  Dulnth,  connecting  with  the  were  compromised,  the  debt  was  funded, 
trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  streets  were  improved,  water,  gas,  and  electric 

ProTldence,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Isl-  lights  were  provided,  and  municipal  enterprise 

and,  at  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  84  miles  awakened  the  people.  .  .  .  The  citizens  began 

from  the  ocean,  was  founded  by  Roger  Will-  to  realize  the  enormous  natural  advantages  of 

iams  in  1636.     Seventy  years  later  the  popu-  their  situation,  and  to  seek  the  trade  of  the 

lation  was  1,500.      In  1832,  when  incorpo-  million  or  more  people  who  live  within  75 

rated,   it   had   18,000  inhabitants ;    in   1870,  miles  of  her  court-house.    Capital  appeared 

68,904;  in   1880,   104,857;  in  1887,   122,050.  from  its  hiding-places,  labor  fiocked  in  to  take 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  introduced  in  advantage  of  high  wages,  manufacturing  estab- 

1793,  and  of  woolen  goods  a  few  years  later,  lishments  sprung  np  like  magic,  real  e^te 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  State  in  rose  in  value,  extensive  building   operations 

1885,  of  which  Providence  was  the  natnral  began,  and  everybody  prospered."    The  num- 

headquarters,  was :  Of  cotton,  90,  capital  $21,-  her  and  beauty  of  the  public  buildings  that 
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DOW  grace  thi?  town  are  remarkable — a  fact  a  Baptist  Oollege,  and  the  Univermty  of  North 
partly  due  to  the  stores  of  excellent  brick-clay  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  are  distant  a  few  miles, 
and  architectural  stone  in  the  immediate  There  are  a  university,  a  normal,  and  a  medi- 
neighborhood.  These  include  a  new  Federal  cal  school  for  colored  stadeuts.  The  first  and 
building,  a  new  city  hall,  and  a  new  connty  last  of  these  are  supported  by  philanthropic 
court-house,  all  of  noble  and  costly  propor-  donations,  and  conducted  by  the  Baptist  Home 
tioDS.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  just  completed  Missionary  Society.  Together  they  occupy  six 
here  the  erection  and  installment  of  a  soldiers'  buildings,  on  a  campus  of  twelve  acres,  and 
home,  which  occupies  spacious  ornamental  have  450  students.  The  departments  are  in- 
grounds  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  shelters  dustrial,  normal,  academic,  theological,  and  le- 
nearly  six  hundred  veterans  of  the  civil  war.  gal.  Shade-treesofelm,  oak,  and  magnolia  and 
This  home  is  arranged  upon  the  cottage-plan,  flowering  gardens  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
squads  of  forty-five  or  fifty  dwelling  in  de-  are  a  feature  of  the  city, 
tached  houses,  but  all  assembling  for  meals,  Saata  F6,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  Terri- 
for  amusement^  for  public  entertainments,  Sun-  tory,  20  miles  from  Bio  Grande  river,  in  a 
day  worship,  etc.,  in  the  large  central  building,  basin  surrounded  by  mountains,  7,300  feet 
The  buildings  all  differ  in  materiala  and  de-  above  the  sea.  The  population  in  1850  was 
sign,  so  that  the  architectural  efiect  is  varied  4,846;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  7,000.  Sev- 
and  pleasing.  There  are  a  hospital,  dairy,  rail-  enty  per  cent,  are  Mexicans.  The  climate  is 
way  station,  etc.  This  was  the  first  of  the  delightful.  The  temperature  is  remarkably 
State  institutions  of  this  kind ;  but  Iowa,  even.  A  sanitarium,  with  capacity  of  640,000 
Michigan,  and  some  other  States  have  followed  cubic  feet,  for  Eastern  invalids,  has  been  es- 
the  example.  The  latest  new  public  building  tablished,  the  only  one  within  the  Territory, 
is  the  handsome  public  library.  This  faces  There  is  also  a  hospital  for  Territorial  patients, 
the  city  park,  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet  and  with  air-space  capacity  of  288,000  cubic  feet, 
capacity  for  100,000  volumes.  It  was  built  The  city  is  very  old.  In  1541  it  was  in  exist- 
by  popular  subscription,  and  is  well  supported,  ence  as  a  "  pueblo  *'  of  the  Indians,  and  con- 
Besides  the  book-shelves,  the  building  con-  tained  15,000  souls.  It  became  the  capital  of 
tains  reading-rooms,  study-rooms,  etc.  Qnincy  the  Territory  after  occupation  by  the  Span- 
takes  great  interest  in  intellectual  and  literary  iards,  the  present  executive  mansion  having 
matters,  and  supports  many  reading-circles  been  erected  at  this  time  and  known  as  the 
and  literary  and  self-improvement  societies.  ^*  Adobe  Palace.^'  It  is  one  story  high,  with 
BaMgh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  in  walls  five  feet  thick.  It  is  the  only  town  in 
Wake  County,  near  the  center  of  the  State.  New  Mexico  with  competitive  railroad  lines. 
The  population  in  1870  was  7,900;  in  1880,  Two  roads  are  completed,  and  seven  others 
9,265 ;  in  1887,  14,000.  It  is  lighted  by  elec-  projected  to  pass  through,  or  with  the  city  as 
tricity,  has  a  street-railway,  and  has  contract-  objective  point  Ten  million  pounds  of  wool 
ed  for  water- works  and  an  improved  sewerage  are  shipped  yearly.  A  peculiar  herb,  ^*  au- 
system.  The  mechanical  industries  are  oar-  role,''  adapted  for  washing  wool,  which  im- 
shops,  with  capacity  of  ten  cars  a  day,  two  parts  a  fine,  soft  gloss,  abounds.  Agricultural 
clothing-factories,  a  cotton-seed-oil  mill,  amanu-  land  surrounds  the  town,  of  which  a  large  part 
factnring  company  to  make  shuttle-blocks  for  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and  is  subject  to 
cotton-mills  and  grind  phosphates,  an  ice-fac-  entry.  There  is  a  land-ofiSce.  The  rain-fall 
tory,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a  shoe-factory,  with  in  1881  was  21  inches,  and  it  has  since  in- 
minor  establishments.  A  good  business  is  done  creased  steadily.  The  county  has  produced 
in  cotton ;  from  50,000  to  75,000  bales  are  more  from  mines  than  perhaps  the  wnole  Ter- 
handled  yearly.  Here  is  a  white  marble  post-  ritory  outside.  The  gold  in  placers  of  the  Ortiz 
office,  which  cost  $355,000,  and  a  new  brick  grant  alone,  of  60,^0  acres,  is  estimated  at 
school-house,  which  accommodates  700  pupils,  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  The  mine 
The  Capitol  building,  a  massive,  domed  struct-  *  was  once  worked  by  10,000  Spaniards.  On 
ure  of  gray  granite,  is  at  the  junction  of  four  expulsion  of  the  latter  in  1680,  all  mines  were 
avenues.  The  State  Penitentiary,  costing  up-  filled  up  by  the  natives,  and  churches  and  min- 
ward  of  $1,000,000,  for  which  $75,000  was  ap-  ing  archives  destroyed.  Their  return  was  per- 
propriated  yearly  for  ten  years  by  the  Legislat-  mitted  in  1705,  under  promise  to  discontinue 
ure,  is  a  model  institution.  It  contains  within  mining  forever.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc 
stone  walls  the  low  log  structure  first  used  for  are  also  found.  There  are  20,000  acres  of  cok- 
penal  purposes  by  the  State.  One  of  the  State  ing,  bituminous  coal,  and  8,000  acres  of  anthra- 
msane  asylums,  of  which  there  are  three  (two  cite.  Nearly  every  religious  sect  is  repre- 
colored  and  one  white),  is  on  the  outskirts;  sented  in  Santa  F6.  The  cathedral,  when 
and  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  completed,  will  cost  $400,000.  The  first  Prot- 
are  located  in  or  near  the  city.  Afinegeologi-  estant  church  was  built  in  1855.  The  oldest 
cal  museum  is  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  church  in  the  United  States — that  of  San  Mi- 
The  attendance  on  the  public  schools  reaches  guel — founded  in  1550,  was  rebuilt  in  1710.  It 
2,000  pupils.  In  addition,  there  are  a  Baptist  is  of  adobe.  The  total  value  of  public  build- 
and  an  Episcopal  school  for  girls,  a  boys'  acad-  ings  is  $1,250,000.  There  are  three  public 
emy,  and  other  private  schools.    Wake  Forest,  schools,  the  University  of  Mexico  (with  an  In- 
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dian  department),  a  Oatbolic  coUege  and  or-  cold-storage  warehouse  capable  of  keeping  two 
phans'  school,  a  Presbyterian  academy,  the  car-loads  at  the  freezing-point^  a  brick-yard 
Kamona  School  for  Indian  girls,  costing  $65,-  which  turns  out  20,000  bricks  a  day,  a  lumber 
000,  and  a  Catholic  school  for  Indian  boys.  A  company,  the  output  of  whose  mills  in  1888 
daily  newspaper  is  published,  and  there  are  was  10,000,000  logs,  large  shipments  being 
two  national  banks,  capital  of  each,  $150,000.  made  to  Dnluth,  Two  Harbors,  and  Ely,  and 
The  Capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  ninety  cars  being  used  for  the  business  in  one 
and  Territorial  Penitentiary,  $150,000,  are  fine  mouth.  There  are  two  saw-mills  with  a  ca- 
buildings.  Adobe,  or  sun-dried  earth,  un-  pacity  of  about  80,000  feet  of  lumber  daily, 
burned,  with  or  withoot  straw,  is  the  leading  and  a  prominent  social  organization  called  the 
material  for  residences.  Santa  F6  has  a  plan-  Skandinavian  Society.  Fine  brick-clay  is  found 
ing-mill,  a  cracker- factory,  and  a  brewery,  in  the  vicinity,  and  east  of  the  town  is  Burnt- 
Pottery  is  manufactured  by  the  Indians.  side  Lake,  a  popular  camping-ground.  The 
Samtaga  BprtaigB,  a  watering-place  of  New  Minnesota  Iron  Company,  Charlemagne  Tower, 
York,  86  miles  north  of  Albany,  in  Saratoga  of  Philadelphia,  president,  employs  1,400  men, 
County,  near  the  center  of  the  State.  The  and  holds  8,000  acres  of  land,  covering  ^e 
resident  population  is  estimated  at  12,000.  larger  portion  of  the  iron  deposits  in  that  dis- 
There  are  upward  of  40  mineral  springs,  with  triot,  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Vermil- 
various  medicinal  properties.  The  principal  ion,  and  including  the  present  site  of  Tower 
are  the  Vichy,  discovered  in  1872,  by  drilling  city  and  beyond  its  limits  eastward  for  a  dis- 
180  feet.  Water  is  forced  to  the  surface  by  tance  of  75  miles.  The  ore  is  found  in  two 
natural  pressure  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  It  is  lenses  averaging  60  feet  wide  at  an  altitude  of 
alkaline,  rather  than  salt.  There  are  a  mag-  1,000  feet  above  Lake  Superior,  and  1,600  feet 
netic  spring  and  baths  near  old  Hi^h  Rock,  above  the  ocean  -  level.  The  first  ore  was 
The  Geyser,  spouting  25  feet,  was  discovered  taken  out  in  1884,  immediately  subsequent  to 
in  1870.  Others  are  the  Congress  and  Colum-  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Tower  to 
bia,  in  Congress  Spring  Park ;  the  Hathom,  Two  Harbors  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The 
Empire,  High  Rock,  Excelsior,  Star,  Champion,  first  shipments  of  ore,  amounting  to  64,000 
Hamilton,  Washington,  White  Sulphur,  etc.  tons,  were  made  by  railroad  July  8,  1884.  In 
The  'tract  was  owned  by  Iroquois  Indians  of  1886  the  output  reached  804,000  tons,  and 
the  Mohawk  tribe,  and  was  a  favorite  hunt-  would  make  over  150,000  tons  of  rails,  the 
ing-ground.  The  value  of  the  springs  was  Minnesota  Iron  Company  contributing  one 
known  to  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  tenth  of  the  entire  iron  product  of  the  Lake 
Senecas,  and  Cayugas,  who  resorted  to  them.  Superior  region.  The  ore  is  principally  cele- 
The  Saratoga  patent  was  sold  to  citizens  of  brated  for  the  small  proportion  of  phosphorus 
Albany  in  1684.  High  Rock  Spring  was  first  contained  in  it,  on  account  of  which  it  is  sought 
visited  by  white  men  in  1767,  when  a  wounded  by  manufactarers  of  Bessemer  steel,  who  pro- 
English  baronet  was  restored  to  health.  A  nounce  it  the  purest  magnetic  ore  known.  It 
settlement  was  made  here  in  1773.  The  pres-  assays  as  high  as  68  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron 
ent  town  was  founded  in  1819,  and  made  a  and   *055  of  phosphorus.    The  veins  of  ore 

Eost-offioe  in  1826.  There  are  six  mammoth  average  from  16  to  160  feet  in  width,  and  the 
otels  and  numerous  others,  affording  accom-  ore  belt  is  from  6  to  10  miles  wide.  This  min- 
modations  for  from  15,000  to  20,000  visitors,  ing  region  is  regarded  as  virtually  one  great 
The  season  is  from  July  10  to  September  1.  deposit  of  iron  ore  extending  tiirough  the 
The  architecture  is  varied,  and  the  gardens  and  range  of  hills  overlooking  I^e  Vermilion, 
grounds  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  attrac-  In  1887  the  output  was  over  460,000  tons, 
tions  beside  the  springs  are  parks,  drives,  the  There  are  nine  pits  each  furnished  with  the 
lake,  the  race-course,  and  club-house.  The  latest  and  most  approved  appliances  for  ezca- 
Association  for  Racing  was  organized  in  1864,  vating,  hoisting,  and  transferring  to  the  ore  cars, 
and  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1865.  The  The  pits  bear  the  names  of  the  promoters  of 
town  has  one  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  the  enterprise.  The  Stantz  pit  is  from  20  to 
$125,000  and  equal  surplus.  The  town-hall  60  feet  by  400  feet.  At  a  depth  of  60  feet  the 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  The  New  ore  was  brought  through  a  tunnel  to  be  hoist- 
York  Central  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  ed  to  the  railroad  cars.  The  Stone  pit,  one 
and  Western  are  the  principal  railroads.  eighth  of  a  mile  west*  of  the  Stuntz,  is  worked 
Tewer,  a  town  in  northern  Minnesota,  in-  in  three  slopes,  the  width  of  the  deposit  vary- 
corporated  in  1884,  is  situated  in  a  region  of  ing  from  25  to  125  feet,  the  deepest  point  be- 
valuable  timber-land  on  the  south  shore  of  low  the  surface  being  100  feet.  The  mine  cars 
Lake  Vermilion ;  population  5,000.  It  is  One  are  hoisted  directly  from  this  pit  by  powerful 
and  one  half  mile  from  Tower  mines,  for  drums.  The  Ely  pit,  directly  west  of  tho 
which  its  provision-stores  furnish  supplies,  no  Stone  and  adjoining  it,  when  opened  for  a  dis- 
general  store  being  located  in  the  mining  dis-  tance  of  200  feet,  showed  a  vein  of  good  ore 
trict,  which  has  a  population  of  over  1,000  at  the  second  level  129  feet  wide.  It  is  now 
men,  the  mtgority  of  them  householders.  It  400  feet  long,  50  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  120 
has  five  churches,  two  graded  schools,  the  First  feet  in  width.  In  the  vicinity  are  two  air- 
National  Bank  of  Tower,  capital  $50,000,  a  compressors  for  working  powder-drills,   two 
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enginefl  and  drums  for  hoisting  purposes,  and  roy  three  feet  thick,  supportiog  stone  hallast 
electric-light  machinery  consisting  of  2  dvna-  over  which  from  2,000  to  8,000  gross  tons  of 
mo8  of  20  lights  each,  lighting  pits,  trestles,  ore  are  transported  daily  during  the  shipping 
and  docks.    Two  gangs  of  miners  are  worked,  season.    In  the  stock  piles  nine  cubic  feet  of 
one  by  night  and  one  by  day,  throughout  the  ore  will  weigh  one  gross  ton.    The  grades  are 
year.    The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  very  steep,  and  over  $100,000  is  to  be  expend- 
pits  is  about  1,100;  the  wages  each  month  ed  in  lowering  them.    This  will 'admit  of  an 
amount  to  about  $56,000.    Tower  pit  No.  1  at  increase  in  the  length  of  the  ore-trains.    Near- 
a  depth  of  100  feet  when  opened  for  a  distance  1y  half  a  million  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped 
of  250  feet  on  the  length  of  vein  showed  good  over  the  road  the  present  season.    From  Two 
ore  at  one  point  over  155  feet  in  width.    The  Harbors  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  line  passes  along 
ore  of  Tower  pit  No.  2  showed  clean  for  400  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  opening  up  a  re- 
feet,  with  an  average  width  of  100  feet  in  ore.  gion  of  several  thousand  square  miles  abound- 
The  shaft  in  this  deposit  is  60  feet  deep,  the  ing  in  wealth.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
ore  being  taken  through  a  tannel  from  the  1,500,000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  in  the  vicin- 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  railroad  cars  by  an  ity  which  can  be  easily  reached.    A  popular 
endless  rope  attached  to  9  cars  with  a  capacity  division  of  the  railroad  is  the  Lester  Park 
of  2  tons  each.    The  Breitung  pit,  where  a  Short  Line.    Lake  Vermilion,  on  which  the 
diamond-drill  is  in  operation,  lies  south  of  the  town  lies,  is  85  miles  in  length,  and  contains 
Tower,  and  is  from  10  to  40  feet  wide  by  100  871  islands.    Its  shores  are  irregular,  and  bor* 
feet  long  and  50  feet  deep.    The  North  Lee  dered  with  a  forest  of  pines  alternating  with 
has  been  open^  200  feet  in  length  by  50  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  wild  flowers 
feet  in  depth,  and  from  80  to  40  feet  in  wid^,  which  overlook  the  Tower  mines  and  the  ad- 
a  shaft  having  been  sunk  50  feet  below  the  joining  town.    From  Jasper^s  Peak  there  is  a 
bottom  from  which  drifts  are  being  run.    The  fine  view  of  the  Indian  reservation  on  an  isl- 
South  Lee  shows  a  vein  20  feet  wide  exposed  and  in  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
for  about  100  feet  in  length.    The  pits  of  this  lake,  which  the  inhabitants  still  navigate  in 
company  are  all  comprised  in  the  length  of  birch-bark  canoes,  sometimes  formed  of  one 
one  mile.    The  ore  bed  is  blasted  with  dyna-  piece  of  bark  weighing  25  pounds.    It  abounds 
mite  cartridges  containing  about  50  per  cent,  with  fish,  and  in  the  woods  on  its  banks  are 
of  nitro-glycerine,  the  blasts  being  discharged  large  and  small  game.    A  little  steamer  takes 
every  six  hours.    The  product  of  these  mines,  pleasnre  parties  across  its  waters,  which  at  sun- 
4,0CO  tons  of  ore  daily,  is  shipped  to  steel-works  set  are  of  the  color  of  vermilion, 
in  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  and  supplies  furnaces  A  range  of  hills,  bordering  the  southern 
in  Duluth,  Buffalo,  Troy,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  shore  of  the  lake,  embraces  some  of  the  richest 
Cleveland,  Erie,  Scranton,  and  other  cities,  and  most  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the 
The  Minnesota  Iron  Company  have  expended  world,  discovered  in  1880  by  George  C.  Stone, 
in  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  railroad  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  scientifically  explored 
and  ore  docks,  and  in  the  development  of  the  by  Prof.  Chester,  of  Hamilton  College,  the  work 
mines  not  less  than  $4,000,000.     New  receiv-  of  collecting  the  specimens  employing   two 
ing  ore  docks  have  been  built  by  the  company  summers,  and  that  of  examination  one  winter, 
in  Cleveland  the  present  year  (1888),  bringing  Twt  HarWn,  a  town  in  northern  Minnesota, 
the  ore  into  direct  competition  with  foreign  on  the  shores  of  Agate  Bay,  27  miles  north  of 
ores.     An  immense  body  of  iron  ore  of  a  high  Duluth,  population  about  400.    It  is  a  popular 
grade  has  been  discovered  this  year  in  section  pleasure-resort,  has  first-class  hotels,  a  brick 
19,  by  the  Minnesota  Exploration  Company,  machine-shop,  car-shop,  foundry,  round-house 
Four  miles  from  Tower  is  the  Union  mine,  the  for  locomotives,  and  an  ore  pier  extending  600 
property  of  which  extends  along  the  range  for  feet  into  the  bay,  provided  with  130  pockets, 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile.    The  post-office  each  with  a  capacity  of  110  tons,  making  the 
of  Tower  mines  is  called  Soudan.    Tower  is  dock-storage  14,800  tons.     The  docks  of  the 
connected  with  Two  Harbors  by  a  railroad  68  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  received,  in 
miles  in  length,  constructed  in  1884,  and  ex-  1888,  80,000  tons  of  coal.     The  first  cargo  of 
tended  to  Duluth  in    1887,   connecting   the  iron  ore  from  the  Tower  mines  was  shipped 
mines  with  the  capital  of  the  State  by  rail  via  from  the  ore  docks  on  Aug.  1^,  1884,  the  ship- 
that  city.    The  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Rail-  ments  amounting  that  year  to  62,124  tons.    In 
road  is  equipped  with  upward  of  850  double  1885  the  shipments  reached  225,484  tons;  in 
eight-wheel  ore  cars  with   a  capacity  of  24  1886,  800,000  tons ;  in  1887,  400,000  tons.    In 
gross  tons  each — the  Minnesota  Iron  Company  1888,  for  the  season  to  Augnst  20,  the  ship- 
alone  (getting  out  the  present  year  180  cars  of  ments  of  iron  ore  were  185,000  tons  as  against 
ore  duly— and  17  large  consolidated  locomo-  191,000  tons  for  1887  to  that  date,  and  185,000 
tives,  which  haul  from  450  to  500  tons  to  a  tons  for  1886  to  the  same  day.    Four  acres  of 
train.    The  railroad  passes  through  spruce  and  dock  property  are  owned  by  the  Elys  to  be 
tamarack  swamps  to  Two  Harbors  and  through  used  for  shipping  granite.    An  appropriation  of 
miles  of  otherwise  unbroken  wilderness.    The  $10,000  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
sab^tmetnre  across  the  swamps  where  it  was  a  light-house.    Tlie  town  has  a  building  asso- 
aaid  a  railroad  never  could  be  built  is  a  cordu-  ciation  and  has  had  a  rapid  growth.    A  steam- 
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boat  runs  daily  to  Dalath,  and  a  large  fleet  of  electricity,  has  pablio  water-works,  a  nni- 
vessels  is  employed  during  the  season  along  formed  police,  and  a  paid  fire  department, 
the  lake-shore  in  trade  or  in  pleasure  excur-  hospitals,  and  public  schools, 
sions  to  that  city,  to  Isle  Royaie,  celebrated  Victoria,  a  seaport  at  the  sontliem  extremity 
for  its  brook-trout  fishing,  and  to  the  Apostle  of  Vancouver  Islatid.  It  is  the  capital  and 
Islands.  Within  two  miles  of  the  town  valua-  largest  city  of  British  Columbia.  It  began 
ble  copper  mines  are  in  process  of  develop-  forty  years  ago  as  a  trading-station  and  entr^t 
ment.  It  is  proposed  to  inclose  the  bay  by  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  When  the 
means  of  two  breakwaters,  one  of  whicb  is  gold  discoveries  upon  the  upper  Eraser  river 
partly  finished,  four  hundred  feet  of  it  baving  caused  a  rush  to  British  Columbia,  in  1858-'62, 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  |20,688 ;  the  entire  Victoria  suddenly  attained  a  population  of 
cost  is  estimated  at  $77,500.  The  bay  is  of  30,000,  and  it  passed  througb  a  feverish  season 
vast  importance  to  the  iron  interest,  as  the  of  business  and  inflated  property-valuation, 
port  is  the  place  of  shipment  of  ore  from  the  With  the  decline  of  the  gold  excitement  this 
great  Vermilion  mines  at  Tower  and  Ely.  In  dwindled,  but  under  the  recent  development 
1886  an  appropriation  of  $22,500  was  made  by  of  the  province,  due  to  the  completion  of  the 
the  Government  for  its  improvement.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  growth  of 
YiieooTer,  a  seaport  of  recent  origin  on  the  Alaska  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neighboring- 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia.  It  region  around  Paget  Sound  on  the  other,  Vic- 
stands  upon  a  gentle  slope  bordering  English  toria  has  advanced  to  a  present  population  of 
Bay  and  Coal  Harbor,  near  the  entrance  of  12,000.  It  has  a  beautiful  site,  and  its  mild 
Burrard  Inlet,  an  arm  of  the  sea  deeply  indent-  climate  is  healthful,  closely  resembling  that  of 
ing  the  mountainous  coast,  and  furnishing  safe  the  Devonshire  coast  of  England.  Beaconhill 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught.  Park,  overlooking  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the 
The  shore  was  covered  with  forests  of  trees,  Olympic  mountains,  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
whose  average  height  exceeded  200  feet,  until  Government  House,  and  many  fine  suburban 
1885,  when  it  was  definitely  settled  that  here  drives,  make  the  place  one  of  the  most  inter- 
should  be  built  tbe  terminus  of  the  Canadian  esting  in  Canada.  Three  miles  westward  is 
Pacific  Railway.  A  town  was  then  surveyed,  the  harbor  and  naval  station  of  Esquimault 
systematic  clearing  began,  and  a  settlement  (pronounced  £s-kwi-malt),  whicb  is  the  rendez- 
sprang  up  with  great  rapidity,  anticipating  the  vous  of  the  British  Pacific  squadron.  Here 
railway.  A  year  later  fire  swept  away  the  has  just  been  completed  a  graving-dock  costing- 
town,  whicb  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  mucb  more  $450,000.  Here  and  at  Victoria  Englisb  peo- 
substantial  manner,  most  of  the  business  center  pie  and  manners  predominate,  and  the  atmos> 
being  of  brick  or  stone  and  exhibiting  many  phere  of  the  place  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
fine  structures.  The  terminal  facilities  of  the  that  of  the  American  Pacific  coast  towns.  Vic> 
railway  and  connecting  steamship  lines  are  ex-  toria  has  an  immense  shipping  interest,  and 
tensive  and  complete,  and  the  commerce  is  very  does  a  large  business  in  naval  supplies,  general 
large.  A  line  of  steamers  plies  between  here  merchandise,  coal,  timber,  and  fish.  The 
and  Yokohama  and  Hong-kong,  under  the  fiag  transpacific  steamships  from  Vancouver  to 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  China  and  Japan  touch  here.  A  regular  line 
at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks ;  and  coast  plies  weekly  between  Victoria  and  San  Fran- 
lines  of  steamers  run  daily  to  Victoria  and  the  cisco,  and  fortnightly  to  Alaska.  Daily  steam- 
Puget  Sound  ports,  and  less  frequently  to  San  ers  run  to  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Francisco  and  Sitka.  There  is  a  large  foreign  the  ports  on  Puget  Sound.  A  railway  rnna 
trade  by  sailing-vessels,  also,  in  lumber,  squared  thence  up  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  to 
timber,  and  merchandise,  while  the  fishing  in-  Nanaimo,  where  vast  deposits  of  coal  are 
terest  is  becoming  profitable.  An  important  mined,  and  agricultural  and  forest  products  are 
jobbing  and  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  with  made  available  in  large  quantities.  Victoria  is 
interior  towns  and  northerly  coast-points ;  and  growing  steadily,  and  replacing  the  earlier 
the  manufacture  of  spars  and  ship-timber,  from  structures  with  handsome  and  commodious 
the  gigantic  Douglas  fir  of  the  region,  together  business  blocks.  Banking,  postal,  and  tele- 
with  lumber  and  dressed  articles,  such  as  doors,  grapliic  facilities  are  of  the  best  order.  In 
sash,  blinds,  and  cabinet- stuff,  employs  bun-  addition  to  public  schools,  there  are  several 
dreds  of  workmen.  All  this  has  come  into  ex-  private  academies,  and  churches  of  every  de- 
istence  since  the  last  census,  and  no  precise  nomination.  The  Chinese,  among  whom  arc 
figures  are  available.  The  town  is  now  a  city  many  wealthy  merchants  and  contractors,  form 
in  organization  and  appearance.  Its  population  a  large  element  in  the  population,  but  have 
approaches  6,000,  ana  includes  many  persons  not  yet  aroused  that  antagonism  which  meeta 
of  wealth,  whose  homes  are  costly  and  filled  them  in  the  United  States, 
with  modem  appointments.  A  magnificent  Wianlpcg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba  and  corn- 
hotel  is  operated  by  the  railway  company,  and  mercial  center  of  western  Canada.  It  has  a 
the  many  opportunities  for  ei^joyment  and  population  of  80,000,  and  an  assessment  value 
sport,  the  mild  climate  and  wonderfully  pict-  of  $40,000,000.  This  city  stands  in  the  center 
uresque  surroundings,  attract  tourists  and  of  vast  prairies,  on  the  bank  of  Red  river,  at 
sportsmen.    The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine,  its  principal 
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tribataiy  from  the  west    Both  these  streams  nipeg  is  the  sobnrb  St.  Boniface,  the  seat  of  a 

are  ninrigable  by  steamboats,  though  this  meth-  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  where  are  cod- 

od  of  transportation  has  been  almost  entirely  vents,  academies,  and  a  theological    school, 

superseded    by  railroads.     Before    1870  the  The  climate  in  Winnipeg  is  mnch  like  that  of 

place  was  hardly  more  than  a  fortified  post  of  Minnesota,  though  ratuer  more  severe  in  win- 

the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  known  as  Fort  ter.    It  is,  however,  healthful  for  most  per- 

Garry,  the  center  of  a  small  farming  and  hunt-  sons,  and  its  winter  rigors  do  not  interfere 

ing  community  of  people,  mostly  half-breeds,  with  either  business  or  pleasure, 

called  the  Red  River  Colony.    An  insurrection  COLO]IBIi.an  independent  republic  of  South 

among  these  led  to  the  dispatch  of  an  army  America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu- 

thither,  which  made  its  way  through  the  wil-  lation,  etc.,  see  ^*  Annual  Cyclopedia  ^'  for  1886 

derness  from  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  1887.) 

and  subdued  the  malcontents.  This  was  in  IStTeniBCiit — The  President  is  Dr.  Rafael 
1870.  The  exploration  and  advertisement  of  Nufiez,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
the  value  of  the  region  led  to  emigration  there  Aug.  6,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is  formed  of  the 
immediately  afterward,  and  the  people  soon  following  ministers:  Of  Government,  Don 
demanded  railroad  connection  with  the  east.  Domingo  Ospina  Camacho;  Foreign  Affairs, 
In  1879  aroad  was  completed  up  the  Red  river,  Don  Vicente  Restrepo;  Finance,  Don  Felipe 
to  connect  with  a  line  to  St  Paul ;  and  in  1883  Paul ;  War,  Gen.  Antonio  B.  Cuervo ;  Educa- 
the  Government  line,  now  incorporated  with  tion,  Don  Jesus  Casas  Rojas ;  Treasury,  Don 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  was  opened  between  Cdrlos  Martinez  Silva;  Public  Works,  Gen. 
Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur,  on  Thunder  Bay,  Rafael  Reyes.  The  office  of  Vice-President 
the  nearest  harbor  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  has  been  abolished  for  the  term  of  the  present 
Superior.  Under  this  impetus,  and  because  of  administration,  and  Gen.  Eliseo  Pay  an  put  on 
a  great  influx  of  settlers  upon  the  free  prairies  the  retired  list  and  pensioned, 
of  Manitoba  and  westward,  the  city  grew  with  The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  ia 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  public  and  private  Dabney  H.  Maury,  and  the  Colo^nbian  Minister 
enterprises  were  undertaken  upon  an  immense  at  Washington  is  Don  Jos^  Marcelino  Hurtado. 
scale.  A  second  railroad  to  the  United  States  The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don 
was  built,  several  local  lines  were  constructed,  Climaco  Calderon.  The  American  Consul- 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  pushed  westward.  General  at  Bogota  is  John  G.  Walker;  the 
reaching  and  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Consul  at  Carthagena,  William  B.  McMaster ; 
1885.  Then  came  a  snocession  of  bad  crops,  a  at  Colon-Aspinwall,  Victor  Vifquain ;  at  Me- 
second  insurrection  of  the  half-breeds  of  the  dellin,  William  Gordon ;  and  the  Consul-Gen- 
Northwest  Territories,  and  a  consequent  cessa-  eral  at  Panama,  Thomas  Adamson. 
tion  of  immigration.  Under  this  stress.  Win-  fluuice. — The  statement  submitted  to  Con- 
nipeg's  inflated  prosperity  collapsed,  and  a  time  gress  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  by  the  Minister 
of  great  discouragement  and  hardship  ensued,  of  Finance  shows  that  to  the  external  debt  of 
From  this  it  has  now  recovered,  and  business,  £1,918,000,  mostly  held  in  England,  there  has 
re-established  on  a  firmer  foundation,  is  steadi-  to  be  added  £806,000  accumulated  interest, 
ly  advancing.  '^  Notwithstanding  all  yon  have  The  internal  funded  debt  amounts  to  $5,087,- 
bcen  told  about  it,  you  can  hardly  be  prepared  000,  while  the  floating  debt,  which  consists  of 
to  find  the  frontier  trading-post  of  yesterday  numerous  commitments  to  railway  and  other 
transformed  into  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  enterprises,  amounts  to  $24,568,000.  The 
with  miles  of  imposing  structures,  hotels,  total  internal  debt  reaches,  therefore,  the  sum 
stores,  banks,  and  theatres,  with  beautiful  of  $29,605,000.  In  addition,  there  is  an  issue 
churches,  schools,  and  colleges,  with  tasteful  of  inconvertible  paper  money  amounting  to 
and  even  splendid  residences,  with  immense  $10,180,000.  The  revenue  for  the  ensuing 
mills  and  many  manufactories,  with  a  far-  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  $18,173,700,  and  the 
reaching  trade,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of  expenditure  at  $28,852,800,  showing  a  deficit 
wealth,  comfort,  and  cultivation  to  be  found  in  of  $5,679,100. 

cities  of  a  century's  growth.  .  .  .  Situated  just  The  gross  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the 

where  the  forests  end  and  the  vast  prairies  Colombian  custom-houses  in  1887  was  $4,795,- 

begin,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  river  [boat]  268,  the  expenses  were  $800,951,  leaving  the 

navigation  to  the  north,  south,  and  west,  and  treasury  $4,494,812  net  proceeds.    The  cus- 

with  railways   radiating  in  every  direction,  tom-house  at   Barranquilla  collected  $8,098,- 

Winnipeg  has  become  the  commercial  focus  of  000 ;  that  at  Carthagena,  $906,000 ;   Cticuta, 

the  Canadian  Northwest.  .  .  .  From  there  the  $327,000 ;   Buenaventura,  $263,000,  and  Tu- 

wants  of  the  people  in  the  West  are  supplied,  maco,  $75,000 ;  none  of  the  other  custom- 

and  this  way  come  the  products  of  their  fields,  houses  collected  over  $50,000.     By  decree  of 

while  from  the  far  north  are  brought  furs  in  June  13,  the  duties  to  be  collected  at  Cticuta, 

great  variety.''    The  buildings  of  the  Provin-  in  the  interior,  on  imports  has  been  fixed  at  25 

cifll  Government  are  commodious,  bat  have  per  cent,  to  date  from  August  14. 

little    architectural    pretension.     They  stand  Amy. — The  strength  of  the  Federal  army  on 

upon  the  bank  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  are  a  peace  footing,  for  1889  and  1890,  has  been 

surrounded  by  growing  trees.    Opposite  Win-  fixed  at  5,500  men,  with  their  officers;  in  war- 
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time  the  States  are  bound  to  farniBh  a  contin- 
gent of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popohition. 

CMUMite.— The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  Colombian  trade  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  coontries : 


■ZPORTS. 


YKAR. 


1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 


United  StatM. 


15,991,890 
4,961,470 
5.171,455 
8,891,848 
2,842,077 


Kagland. 


FniiM. 


|e,677,&05  $5,016,006 
5,452,281  5,898,696 
8,809,798,  4,188,836 
2,108.588;  4,288,606 
l,l51,042j    8,491,071 


DIPORTS. 


TEAR. 


United  Stetai.  \    Englud. 


Fhuio*. 


1881 '  $5388,188 

1882 6,408,846 


1888 
1884 
1885 


6.868,971 
6,881,821 
5,588,860 


$^999,776 
5,296,660 
6.099,414 
5,944,571 
8,881,964 


$6,214,845 
5.959.846 
5.9S4,852 
7,169,408 
6,067,608 


The  United  States^  trade  with  Colombia  in 
two  years  has  been : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Import. 

DomMUe  export 
to  ^lylirnMii 

1887 

$8,950,958 
4,898,258 

$5,978,965 
4,928,259 

1888 

BailTMUta. — At  the  annual  election  of  directors 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  held  in  New 
York  on  March  26,  the  president,  J.  G.  Mc- 
Cnlloagh,  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Gkn. 
John  Newton,  was  installed.  The  former  re- 
marked on  the  occasion :  *^  The  road  was  bought 
in  1881  at  $290  net  per  share.  Dividends  as 
high  as  10,  12,  16,  20,  and  24  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  $7,000,000  have  been  paid. 
For  the  past  year  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent, 
was  earned,  and  6  per  cent,  was  paid  in  Janu- 
ary, leaving  $660,000  in  the  treasury.  The 
company  to-day  has  no  floating  debt,  and 
there  is  not  a  suit  against  it  pending  in  the 
United  States.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
property  is  about  perfect.  Since  the  riots  and 
fires  of  1885  the  stations  have  been  rebuilt  of 
corrugated  iron,  and  the  equipment  of  rolling- 
stock  is  ample. ^* 

In  March  a  railroad  company,  limited,  was 
incorporated  in  London  with  a  share  capital 
of  £172,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
operating  the  El  Dorado- Honda  Railroad. 

In  May  a  Franco -Belgian  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  francs, 
2,400,000  francs  paid  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  concessions  for  railroads  in  Colombia, 
and  building  and  operating  them. 

Simultaneously  the  National  Government  of 
Colombia  approved  the  contract  entered  into 
by  the  State  of  Antioquia  with  O.  S.  Brown 
for  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  rail- 
real  bct^^een  Puerto  Barrio  and  Medellin,  the 
capital  necessary  being  $6,000,000. 

Steaner  Ubm,  —  Negotiations  have  been 
opened  between  the  Government  of  the  State 
of  Panama  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  for  the  extension  of  its  line  to  the 


northern  sections  of  Panama  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tri-monthly  service  of  light-draught 
steamers  to  run  between  Panama  and  Pnerto 
Pedregal,  in  the  province  of  Chirimii,  and  the 
port  of  Sona,  in  the  province  of  V  eragua,  a 
subsidy  to  be  paid  the  company  of  $700  for 
each  round  trip. 

In  April  the  steamer  ^^Flamborongh"  left 
Colon  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  being  the  pioneer 
ship  of  a  new  line  between  Colon,  Jamaica, 
and  Hayti. 

In  August  it  transpired  that  the  West  India 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  had  given  orders  to 
build  six  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  more 
rapidly  transporting  tropical  fruits  to  New 
York  and  England.  To  this  end,  two  of  the 
steamers  will  ply  between  New  Orleans  and 
Savanilla,  touching  at  intermediate  ports  and 
connecting  at  Tngillo  with  two  other  vessels 
of  the  line,  which  will  run  between  New  York 
and  Livingston,  Guatemala,  Nassau,  Jamaica, 
Trujillo,  and  the  Island  of  Inagua,  the  nearest 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  New  York  and 
Great  Britain.  The  two  largest  and  finest 
steamers  will  ply  between  London  and  Colon, 
touching  at  Plymouth,  the  Azores,  and  Ja- 
maica, and  connecting  with  the  New  York 
steamers  at  Inagna. 

Tetagnphs. — On  Febrnary  16  Bogotd  was 
united  with  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  by 
telegraph,  and  in  June  with  Carthagena;  at 
the  same  time  telegraphic  communication  was 
established  between  Panama,  BarranquiUa, 
Carthagena,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  a  telephone 
company  was  making  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing communication  by  telephone  between 
Panama  and  Colon. 

In  October  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
was  authorized  by  the  Government  to  send 
public  messages  over  the  wires  of  its  line  be- 
tween Panama  and  Colon  till  the  Government 
shall  have  constructed  its  own  line. 

WagM-Bead. — ^In  May  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Bolivar  opened  the  wagon-road  from 
Tolti  to  Sinceljo.  This  road  was  built  to  bring 
the  rich  region  of  S&banas,  Bolivar,  in  closer 
communication  with  the  coast. 

Mtaenl  Reaamai — Colombia  contains  numer- 
ous gold  and  silver  bearing  zones,  and  iron  and 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cin- 
nabar are  to  be  found  among  the  metals, 
while  salt-beds  abound,  and  sulphur,  kaolin, 
and  fire-clay  are  to  be  found.  Cundinamarca 
and  Boyac&  are  comparatively  poor  in  gold 
and  silver  bearing  lands  if  we  except  the  Ari- 
ari  and  Guguaqul  gold-beds,  the  silver-bear- 
ing copper-lodes  of  Tosca,  the  gold  veins  of 
Villa  de  Leiva  and  Loata,  and  the  gold  wash- 
ings in  the  beds  of  the  Guataque  and  Cocuy. 
In  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  which 
separates  Pamplona  from  Bucarnmanga  and 
covering  a  space  of  over  fifty  kilometres,  the 
primitive  formations  are  interspersed  by  gold 
and  silver  bearing  ledges.  Under  the  Spanish 
rule  these  reefs  were  worked.  The  wealth  ob- 
tained from  them  is  a  matter  of  history,  while 
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a  Tisit  to^ay  to  those  localities  affords  proof  Tie  VnamM  CsuL — ^Two  important  events 

of  tbe  vast  ainonnt  of  labor   that  was  ex-  have  occarred  in  the  history  of  the  Panama 

pended  to  cnt  monotaiu  -  tunnels  yet  to  be  Canal  since  the  last  annual  meeting  was  held  in 

seen,   some  of  which  are  from   60  to  600  Farison  July  21, 1887 — ^the  change  of  the  canal 

metres  in  length.    These  main  tunnels,  opened  from  one  at  the  sea-level  to  one  with  locks, 

in  former  days,  measure  about  ten  kilometres,  and  the  issuing  of  a  loan.    M.  Ferdinand  de 

and  when  one  remembers  that  the  rock  cut  Lesseps,  president  of  the  canal  company,  and 

through  is  granite  and  that  the  means  of  work-  the  board  of  managers  during  the  latter  part 

ing  were  of  a  most  primitive  nature,  it  be-  of  1887  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  total 

comes  evident  that  only  rich  returns  would  re*  change  of  system  had  beoome  imperative,  if 

pay  the  labor  required  to  overcome  such  obsta-  tbe  canal  was  to  be  dug  within  a  reasonable 

cles.    At  Baya  and  Vetas  thin  quartz  lodes  time,  thereby  keeping  the  expense  of  accom- 

are  found.    Here  the  richest  leads  are  situated  plishing  the  worlc  within  certain  limits.    A 

either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  a  fact  contract  was  consequently  made  on  Dec.  10, 

with  which  the  old  miners   were   well  ao-  1887,  with  M.  Gustave  £iffel,  an  engineer  of 

quainted,  as  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  note,  constructor  of  the  gigantic  tower  for 

they  followed  the  lodes.     These  Baya  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  who  undertook 

Vetas  minei>,  or  '*  Pamplona ''   mines,   were  to  construct  such  locks  as  the  company  would 

abandoned  after  the  declaration  of  independ-  approve,  on  his  submission  of  plans,  with  their 

ence,  and  although  we  know  from  periodical  working  machinery,  and  to  do  such  excavation 

inspection  that  they  contain  great  wealth,  they  and  like  work  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 

are  not  worked  any  more  than  are  the  numer-  work  of  construction.    It  was  expected  that 

ous  reefs   that    are   everywhere  observable,  ten  locks  would  be  required;  still  the  com- 

whioh  have  never  yet  been  touched  by  the  pany  reserved  the  right  to  postpone  its  decision 

miner's  pick.    In  this  region  there  is  the  old  astothenumberof  locks  till  April,  1889,  alio w- 

Santa  Gatalina  mine,  which  was  worked  by  an  ing  to  M.  £iffel  an  extension  of  time  for  the 

English  company  up  to  1860  and  abandoned  as  completion  of  the  two  upper  locks  if  the  decis- 

anprofitable  simply  because  the   process   of  ion  thereupon  be  not  announced  by  Jan.  1, 

amalgamation  was  defective,  and  not  from  the  1889.    M.  Eiffel  engages  to  finish  all  the  work 

absence  of  good  metal.    The  company  had  also  stipulated  for  by  June  80,  1890.    His  contract 

at  that  time  to  contend  against  the  decree  does  not  include  the  control  of  the  Ghagres 

that  was  issaed  prohibiting  tbe  exportation  river,  nor  any  part  of  the  canal  work  not  im» 

of  the  precious  metals.    At  no  great  distance  mediately  connected  with  tbe  building  of  tbe 

from  Baya  and  Vetas  rich  gold  washings  liave  locks  and  their  operation  when  completed, 

been  formed  by  volcanic  action  and  tbe  wear  Allowances  of  88,200,000  francs  were  naade  M. 

end  tear  of  ages  and  climatic  influences  on  the  Eiffel  to  enable  him  to  get  into  a  position  to 

sides  of  the  mountains.    Here  the  gold  is  found  build  the  first  four  locks,  6,000,000  francs, 

in  a  detritus  composed  of  quartz,  gneiss,  mica,  however,  being  applicable  to  the  second  four, 

and  iron;  and  from  the  beds  of  the  Eroat4  ana  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  shareholders  was 

Oiron,  which  wasli  through  this  formation,  held  at  Paris  in  March,  and  on  this  occasion 

gold  has  been  found  for  centuries.    In  the  Bu-  M.  de  Lesseps  said :   *'  The  direction  of  tbe 

caramanga  ^Id  washings  the  precious  metal  is  canal  with  locks  does  not  differ  from  the  direc- 

fonnd  principally  in  scale  and  Seldom  as  dust  tion  of  the  sea-level  canal.    This  canal  will 

or  nuggets,  and  it  is  owing  to  miners  not  hav-  have,  in  all  its  length,  in  each  lock  the  same 

ing  noted  this  fact  that  they  have  lost  through  width  and  depth  of  water  as  the  final  canal, 

defective  apparatus  the  gold  that  otherwise  The  largest  vessels — ^those  160  metres  long, 

would  have  well  repaid  them  for  their  labors,  and  having  a  draught  of  8  metres — will  be  ab\6 

The  gold-washing  machinery  of  to-day  would  to  pass  in  1890  from  one  ocean  to  another. 

aave  every  grain  that  was  then    lost.     Its  All  our  efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  neces- 

quality  is  the  best  known,  showing  only  *02  of  sity  of  opening  the  canal  for  universal  naviga-* 

silver  to  -98  pure  gold.     There  are  further-  tion  with  the  greatest  rapidity  by  absolutely 

more  the  Goigira  and  Rio  Hacha  alluvial  de-  sure  means.    After  the  inauguration,  the  yield 

posits,  the  Tiqui  quartz  reefs,  and  the  Porc6  of  tbe  transit  taxes  alone  being  126,218,760 

Sinti,  San  Jorge,  and  Ur^  sands.    The  reason  francs  and  all  the  expenses  108,926,260  francs, 

of  the  failure  of  the  Sinti  company  is  clearly  there  will  be  a  margin  in  round  numbers  of 

explained  by  the  fact  that  the  apparatus  was  21,000,000    francs   to  be   distributed  among 

inappropriate  for  working  the  kind  of  gold-ore  the  shareholders  after  deducting  the  reserve 

that  is  found  there.    In  Antioquia  the  Porc6  funds  and  the  tenure  to  the  Oolombian  Goy- 

and  Neclin  rivers  may  be  mentioned  as  rich  ernment."    Over  1,000  shareholders  were  in 

in  gold  for  a  distance  extending  over  twenty-  attendance  at  the  meeting ;  M.  de  Lesseps^s  re< 

three  leagues  in  length  by  fifteen  leagues  in  port  was  unanimously  approved,  together  with 

breadth,  and  here  a  cubic  metre  of  earth  has  the  renolution  to  make  a  loan  of  840,000,000 

produced  one  pound  in  weight  of  gold,  while  francs.    The  report  estimated  the  amount  req- 

at  Dos  Bocan  on  one  occasion  one  pound  in  uisite  for  finishing  the  canal  at  654,000,0(K) 

weiglit  of  gold  was  obtained  from  only  fifteen  francs,  264,000,000  being  necessary  to  pay  for 

pounds  of  sand.  excavation,  126,000,000  for  locks  and  masonry, 
VOL.  XXVIII. — 12  A 
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16,000,000  for  reservoirs  for  the  feeding  of  the  The  oanal,  through  its  entire  length,  is  to  have 
upper  portion  of  the  canal,  60,000,000  for  ma-  the  same  depth  as  the  eventaal  sea-level  canal, 
tenal,  and  210,000,000  for  the  covering  of  gen-  hat  through  the  adoption  of  the  canal  with 
eral  expenses  and  the  interest  on  honds  and  locks,  the  excavation  yet  to  be  done  is  limited 
shares.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  from  84,000,000  to  40,000,000  cubic  metres. 
'  passed  the  Panjama  Canal  Lottery  Loan  Bill  But  the  construction  of  the  locks  alone  will 
without  Government  guarantee  earlj  in  May,  not  suffice ;  the  main  point  is  the  feeding  of 
and  the  Senate  in  June.  The  bill  provided  for  those  works.  For  the  latter  purpose  embuik- 
the  issue  of  600,000,000  francs  in  bonds,  the  ments  have  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
numbers  to  be  drawn  after  the  manner  of  a  lot-  rivers  Chagres,  Obispo,  and  Rio  Grande,  the  for- 
tery  twice  a  year,  and  the  winners  to  receive  mer  of  which  alone  is  capable  of  furnishing  per 
premiums  of  various  amounts.  It  also  provided  second  10  cubic  metres  of  water,  which  it  is 
20  per  cent.,  or  120,000,000  francs,  to  be  set  estimated  would  suffice  for  the  passage  through 
aside  in  French  r^n^e*  for  the  payment  of  prizes,  the  locks  of  ten  vessels,  of  a  joint  tonnage  of 
and  to  serve  as  a  sinking-fund.  On  June  27,  20,000,  per  diem.  The  total  amount  of  exca- 
360,000,000  francs,  being  half  the  amount  au-  vation  actually  accomplished  in  1886  bad  been 
thorized,  were  offered  for  subscription  with  a  11,727,000  cubic  metres :  during  the  first  nine 
lottery  scheme  including  three  annual  prizes  of  months  of  1887  it  was  9,877,000. 
600,000  francs  each,  and  three  of  250,000  francs;  In  August  250,000  hectares  of  land  in  Co- 
further  more  six  of  100,000  francs,  there  being  lombia  were  transferred  to  the  canal  company 
six  drawings  per  annum,  distributing  altogether  under  the  contract  made  by  the  company  with 
8,890,000  francs  yearly  till  the  year  1918,  begin-  the  Government.  Nathan  Appleton,  who  was 
ning  with  which  2,200,000  francs  per  annum  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  dele- 
will  be  drawn  for  in  four  drawings  and  em-  gate  to  the  international  congress  held  in  Paris, 
bracing  two  prizes  of  500,000  francs  each,  two  in  1879,  to  decide  as  to  the  route  that  should 
of  250,000  and  four  of  100,000,  the  minor  lots  be  adopted,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
ranging  between  1,000  and  10,000  francs,  enterprise  from  its  beginning,  being  asked  his 
Bonds  were  issued  having  a  face  value  of  400  opinion  about  the  change  of  plan,  said  the  adop- 
f rancs,  payable  by  lots  or  at  400  francs  within  tion  of  the  lock  system  was  the  only  thing  that 
99  years  by  a  special  deposit  of  French  rentes^  remained  to  assure  success, 
and  offered  at  860  francs,  bearing  15  francs  per  The  Panama  Canal  Company,  late  in  Novem- 
annnm  interest.  Out  of  the  2,000,000  bonds  her,  resolved  to  offer  for  public  subscription 
offered,  860,000  were  sold.  At  the  first  draw-  on  December  10  the  1,140,000  unsold  lottery 
ing  the  large  prizes  were  taken  by  bonds  that  bonds ;  but  the  shares  declined  so  rapidly  that 
had  not  been  sold,  to  the  great- disappointment  it  became  evident  the  subscription  would  result 
of  subscribers,  the  company  therefore  decided  in  failure.  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  colleagues  re- 
that  at  the  October  drawing  (dl  the  prizes  signed,  and  at  their  request  the  Tribun^  of  the 
should  he  given  to  the  860,000  bonds  that  had  Seine  appointed  Messrs.  Hue,  Bandelot,  and  De 
been  sold ;  it  was  compelled  to  take  this  course  Normandie  to  settle  the  company's  affairs.  On 
by  tlie  dissatisfaction  of  the  boud-holders.  December  6  the  company's  shares  had  dropped 
At  the  time  of  making  the  contract  with  M.  to  175,  and  on  December  17  they  fell  to  98*76 
Eiffel,  the  plan  of  eight  looks  was  adopted.  On  francs,  recovering  12  francs  next  day. 
their  departure  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  Ice  Mweply  at  PiuaHa*— On  March  1  the  sole 
vessels  would  at  first  encounter  two  locks  of  right  to  manufacture,  import,  and  sell  ice  in 
8  metres  fall  each,  subsequently  two  of  11  me-  the  Department  of  Panama  was  sold  at  Bogo- 
tres  each,  the  length  of  the  look-chambers  t4,  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  the  buyers 
being  180  metres.  Hence  the  altitude  over-  to  pay  $45,000  a  year  in  advance  for  the  privi- 
come  would  be  88  metres.  The  difference  be-  lege,  in  silver  coin  of  0-885  fineness.  The 
tween  the  latter  and  the  total  height  of  the  exclusive  privilege  thus  granted  runs  fifteen 
mountain-range  was  to  be  overcome  by  exca-  years,  but  work  must  begin  in  ten  months.  At 
various.  On  the  west  side  three  locks  of  11  the  expiration  of  the  concession  the  manufao- 
metres  fall  were  to  be  built  and  one  of  8  me-  tories  will  become  Government  property, 
tres  fall.  The  difference  of  8  metres  is  neces-  SegistratlM  tf  CNipailai — The  following  law 
sary  on  account  of  the  lower  level  of  the  Pa-  was  signed  by  President  Nufiez  on  May  S^ : 
cific  Ocean  at  low  tide.  Subseauently,  in  May,  artiolbI.  All  firms  or  compwiien  formed  outaide 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  modify  the  plan  by  of  ColombU,  which  carry  on  a  permanent  business 
building  ten  locks  instead  of  the  eight  alluded  within  its  territory,  shall  register  their  deeds  of  part- 
to,  lock  1  to  be  located  at  Bohio  Soldado ;  nemhip  or  charters  in  the  notary's  oflioe  of  the  dis- 

2,  at  San  Pablo ;  8,  at  Matachin ;  4,  at  Obispo ;  ^^^^  ^uch^'wm'^  tla^or  flSSf^Kll  not  be  con- 

5,  at  Emperador— all  on  the  Atlantic  side ;  6,  ^^^^^  to'havrbeSTe^uT^tablSh Jd,  nor  will  S?y 

atOucaracha;  7  and  8,  at  Paraiso;  9,  at  Pe-  beabletockhn  the  protection  of  the  law,  if  they  have 

dro  Miguel;  and  10,  at  Mirafiores — all  on  the  not  previously  been  duly  legalized  by  the  Executive. 

Pacific  side.    There  are  to  be  three  locks  of  11  Fo/  this  reason  those  companies  or  firms  will  be  con- 
metres  fall 


ai -and  two  locks  of  8  metre,  fall  on  ^^''S^^^rn^Se^^t'tl.rnJi^Sl^fe™- 
each  end  of  the  canal— that  is,  on  the  Atlantic  j^  provided  op  do  not  obtun  such  legalization  within 
and  Pacific  sides  of  the  center  of  the  canaL    six  months  ttom  date. 
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AxT.  in.  All  films  and  oompanSes  Bhall  have  a 
duly  le^aiiMd  rapreaentative,  with  a  fixed  plaoe  of 
abode, 

Abt.  IV,  Should  aDv  company  not  appoint  a  rep- 
reaentative,  then  the  rresident  of  the  republic  will 
appoint  some  one  to  represent  the  company,  and  audi 
nominee  will  ci^ov  the  rights  and  privileges  apper- 
taining to  the  place  when  filled  by  any  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  firm  or  company. 

Abt.  V.  The  present  law  m  no  way  affects  the 
Panama  Interocoanio  Canal  Company,  which  will 
continue  to  be  ruled  solely  by  the  existing  treaties 
and  contracts. 

FtnigB  BdatlMS.— The  message  of  President 
Nnflez,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
on  July  20,  said :  '^  An  extradition  treaty  has 
been  signed  with  the  United  States;  it  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  exceptional 
state  of  affairs  that  now  exists  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  in  conseqaence  of  the  extraor- 
dinarv  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Uerruti  question  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  was  decided  by  the  Government  of 
Spain,  which  •will  also  decide  on  the  boundary 
question  now  pending  with  Venezuela.  Until 
tnat  decision  is  reached,  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia will  respect  the  itatut  quo  which  has 
existed  up  to  date.  The  boundary  question 
with  Costa  Rica  will  also  be  decided  by  Spain, 
and  thus  a  possible  conflict  between  the  two 
countries  prevented.  On  Sept.  7,  1887,  the 
Government  declared  its  intention  to  abrogate 
clauses  10,  11,  and  28  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Ecuador,  the  abrogation  to  take 
effect  July  7,  1888,  when  those  clauses  pro- 
viding for  mutual  concessions  to  imported  prod- 
uce of  the  two  countries  will  become  voia.^' 

ne  Rrtradttiffi  llmily.— The  extradition  treaty 
referred  to  in  President  Nufiez^p  message  was 
signed  in  Bogotd  May  7  last  by  Sefior  Vicente 
Restrepo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Co- 
lombia, and  John  G.  Walker,  Chargi  d^AffaireB 
of  the  United  States,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  National  Legislative  Council  on  May  26. 


which  is  stipulated  in  the  request  for  his  eztra- 
ditiou.  Article  VII  provides  that  if  the  ac- 
cused is  not  proved  guilty  within  three  months 
lie  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  Article  X  says  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
hand  over  its  own  citizens  for  trial  by  the 
other.  By  Article  XI  the  fact  that  the  accused 
may  be  liable  to  other  charges  shall  not  be 
held  to  debar  him  from  extradition.  One 
yearns  notice  of  the  annulment  of  the  conven- 
tion must  be  given. 

CMiOKADO.  State  CercrnMat— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Alva  Adams,  Democrat;  lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Norman  II.  Meldrum,  Republi- 
can ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice,  Republi- 
can ;  Treasurer,  Peter  W.  Breene,  Republican ; 
Auditor,  Darwin  P.  Eingsley,  Republican; 
Attorney-General,  AJviu  Marsh,  Republican; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leonidas 
S.  Cornell,  Republican;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, A.  D.  Wilson;  Chief -Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  William  £.  Beck;  Associate 
Justices,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  S.  H.  Elbert, 
who  resigned  in  August.  Gov.  Adams  ap- 
pointed M.  B.  Gerry  to  hold  the  place  made 
vacant  by  Judge  Elbert  until  a  successor 
should  be  elected  in  November,  when  Victor 
A.  Elliot  was  chosen.  At  the  same  election 
Charles  D.  Hayt  was  chosen  to  succeed  Chief- 
Justice  Beck  at  the  close  of  his  term. 

PtpilatlM. — ^By  the  census  of  1880  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  State  was  194,827;  in 
1885  there  were,  according  to  the  State  census 
of  that  year,  248,910  people.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  school  census  of  this  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  850,000  people  in  the 
State  at  the  date  of  the  census  in  April. 

EdidtflM. — ^The  following  statistics,  compiled 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  indicate 
the  growth  of  the  public  schools  during  the 
past  two  years : 


riEafs. 


Kamber  of  distiieta 

TMftl  «cbool  population 

Eorotled  In  bWh-Mhooii 

EnroUed  In  gnded  sehoolA 

Enrolled  In  oncnded  scboob 

Enrolled  in  pabllc  ichoola 

Avenire  dally  attendance 

Hnmber  of  Mhool-bouMS 

Yalno  of  proper^ , 

ExpendM  for  bmldtngB,  altea,  and  taraitore . 

Total  expenditures 

Expendltare  per  capita  <a  Bchool  population. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  enrollment 


1887. 

n9 

1,180 

S4«471 

17,800 

42.901 

8T,147 

686 

$2,492,701 

•198,287  >^ 

1865,028  76 

$18  26 

$20  16 


1888. 


InerMM. 


990 

211 

76,212 

11,229 

1,158 

28 

€7,986 

8^10 

81,606 

4,806 

00,745 

7,844 

81,016 

4369 

820 

184 

88,288,021 
8806,ni  16 

$740j82O 
$118,4^87 
$267,888  02 

$1,102,411  78 

$10  12 

$1  96 

$28  71 

$2  75 

It  provides  for  the  extradition  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  murder  or  attempt  at  murder,  of  coun- 
terfeiting, forgery,  fraudulent  disposal  of  pub- 
lic funds,  robbery,  burglary,  where  attended 
with  violent  entry  of  a  public  or  private  place, 
peijury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  rape,  arson, 
piracy,  the  destruction  .of  railroads,  tramways, 
or  any  construction  the  ixi^jury  of  which  would 
involve  danger  to  life.  Article  V  provides  that 
no  one  accused  of  political  crimes  shall  be 
handed  over  on  any  other  charge  than  that 


ne  Oipttolr— The  Legislature  of  1885  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  State 
capitol  building  at  Denver,  and  creating  a 
board  of  capitol  managers  to  superintend  the 
work.  A  contract  was  made  by  the  board  for 
constructing  the  foundation,  and  in  July  the 
work  under  this  contract  was  substantially 
completed.  Preparations  were  made  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  for  beginning  the 
superstructure,  which  is  to  be  largely  of  sand- 
stone from  quarries  at  Gunnison. 
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following  statiBticfi  show  the  Biver  and  Uncompaghre  Utes  to  the  Umtah 

mileage  of  railroads  in  the  State  in  November :  Reservation  in  Utah.    Bat  the  refusal  of  Colo* 

MiiM.  row  and  his  band  to  remain  in  Uintah,  and 

^•"▼«r  and  Rio  Ot»Dde i,48T  their  annual   return  to  Colorado  for  fishing 

AtehfsonrToJeii'MdsiiuKA.y.:::::;::::   Uti  an^  hunting,  enally  led  to  trouble  with  big 

Barii&ffton  and  MiBsouri 845  band  last  year,  when  they  were  d riven  back  to 

S=^r^;.:-.::;::::::::::;:::::::::  m  utah  by  the  Colorado  state  troops. 

Denver,  TezM,  and  Oaif 147  As  a  consequence  of  this  disturbance,  and 

Denver,  Utoh,  and  Pacific 65  through  the  efforts  of  Colorado  citizens,  a  bill 

Denver  and  Santa  Fe 6  "        jv      r\                 al-                          -j* 

cuiaigo,  Bock  Island,  and  Padflc(eatimated).    860  ^^  passed  oy  Oongress  this  year,  providing 

for  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Southern 

'^**'^ ^-^^  Utea,  the  only  remaining  band  in  the  State, 

The  Denver,  Texas,  and  Gulf  Road  to  Fort  and  to  procure  their  removal  to  soutbem 
Worth,  Tex.,  was  completed  early  in  the  Utah.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  July 
year,  giving  direct  communication  from  Den-  under  this  act  were  T.  C.  Childs,  of  Washings 
ver  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  the  Federal  ton,  R.  B.  Weaver,  of  Arkansas,  and  J.  Mont- 
Government  can  be  induced  to  construct  a  suit-  gomery  Smith,  of  Wisconsin.  They  reached 
able  harbor  on  the  coast,  this  line  will  prove  the  Ute  reservation  in  August  and  spent  sev- 
of  great  value  in  the  development  of  Colorado,  eral  months  in  negotiation,  during  which, 
Another  road,  completed  later  in  the  year,  with  several  Ute  leaders,  they  visited  southern 
was  the  Rook  Island  and  Pacific,  to  Colorado  Utah  with  a  view  of  selecting  the  proposed 
Springs.  Various  branch  lines  were  also  in  reservation.  They  were  finally  .successful  in 
process  of  construction.  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  Indians  having 

Stack-Ratalngt — In  Colorado,  as  in  other  con8ent.ed  to  the  removal  A  tract  of  aboat 
parts  of  the  Western  plains,  the  cattle  industry  1,190,000  acres  will  be  thereby  opened  to  set- 
is  gradually  changing  in  character  and  meth-  tiers  in  the  State. 

ods.  A  Colorado  journal  says :  *^  The  plains  Iisnunet — The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  In- 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  which,  less  suranoe  Commissioner,  for  the  year  ending  in 
than  a  dozen  years  ago,  were  covered  with  May,  estimates  that  new  risks  were  taken  dur- 
cattle,  are  being  rapiSy  settled  and  only  the  ing  the  year  against  fire  amounting  to  $50,619,- 
poorest  range  is  left.  A  striking  illustration  776,  and  upon  life  amounting  to  over  $8,000,- 
of  this  fact  is  found  in  Pueblo  County.  The  000.  This  business  was  done  almost  entirely  by 
range  cattle  are  being  shipped  out  of  that  sec-  outside  companies.  ^^  The  record  heretofore 
tion  of  the  country,  some  to  the  ranges  in  the  made  by  Colorado  companies,^'  says  the  commis- 
western  part  of  the  State  and  some  east  to  sioner,  "has been  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  is  only  a  question  positively  bad.  There  has  been  had  faith  in 
of  time  when  the  ranges  in  the  western  part  many  of  them  from  their  very  inception." 
of  the  State  will  be  settled  also,  and  the  herds  Ike  Deep-Water  HarWr  CMveittM.— Early  in 
compelled  to  move  again.  But  it  will  only  be  July  a  convention,  composed  chiefiy  of  Texans, 
changing  the  business  from  the  control  of  a  with  a  few  representatives  from  Colorado  and 
few  into  the  control  of  many.  There  are  large  Kansas,  was  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for 
portions  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  State  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  movement  to  se- 
that  will  be  utilized  as  ranges,  but  they  will  cure  a  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
accommodate  a  comparatively  small  number  The  convention  adopted  resolutions  of  which 
of  cattle.  The  system  will  be  entirely  changed,  the  following  is  an  extract : 
and  while  the  altitude  in  many  parts  of  the  it  ig  the  uenae  of  the  convention  that  the  corn- 
State  will  prevent  the  raising  of  com  in  such  mercial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  atook-raisiag  intei^ 
abundance  as  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  other  ©st**,  not  only  of  Texas,  but  of  all  the  territory  north 
feu\A(\r  oftn  Ha  rftinnd  in  aa  oreflt  nhnndAiioA  and  west  thereof,  as  well  as  the  oommerce  ond  trade 
loader  can  oe  raisea  m  as  greai  aounaance  oft^e  United  States  with  other  countries,  demand  a 
and  BO  much  cheaper  that  Colorado  cattle-  first-class  port  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
raisers  can  compete  with  those  of  any  other  This  convention  believes  that  such  a  port  ought 
portion  of  the  country.  That  this  can  be  done  to  be  selected  bv  a  board  of  competent  engineers  ap- 
in  Eagle  County  has  been  demonstrated,  and  pointed  by  the  tJnited  States  Government, 
land  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  deemed  The  remainder  of  the  resolutions  urge  upon 
worthless  for  farming,  becanse  of  the  altitude,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  the 
is  now  yielding  large  profits.^'  need  of  appropriations  for  this  work.    It  was 

The  Utes. — The  people  of  the  State  have  long  also  voted  to  recommend  a  second  convention 

desired  to  rid  themselves  of  the  presence  of  to  be  held  in  Denver  at  an  early  date,  which 

these  Indians,  who  have  several  times  threat-  should  include  representatives  from   all    the 

ened  the  public  safety.     By  an  early   treaty  States  a.nd  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi* 

with  the  United  States,  they  were  separated  Pursuant  to  a  proclamation  by  Gov.  Adams, 

into  three  reservations,  known  as  the  White  this  convention  assembled  at  Denver  on  An- 

River,  Uncompaghre,  and  Southern  Ute  reser-  gust  28,  and  remained  in  session  several  days, 

vations.     In  1879,  when  the  Meeker  massacre  Delegates  were  present  from  nearly  all  the 

occurred,  the  Government  made  a  new  treaty.  States  and  Territories  embraced  in  the  call,  ex- 

which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  White  cept  from  the  Pacific  StateSb    Gov.  Thayer,  of 
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Nebraska,  was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  While  we  uphold  the  National  Govemmdnt  in  all  its 

and  ways  and  means  of  secarinir  the  obtects  of  «JdeavorB  to  preserve  the  public  domain  for  the  bene- 

the  meeting  were  diseased  at  fength.    A  dif-  SliTSS^-STArpSTtTESSSSSt'";^'?.: 

ference  of  opmion    prevailed    as  to   whether  wholesfie  attempt  to  cancel  and  annul  pre-emption 

Galveston   or  some  other  port  on   the  coast  and  homestead  entries  at  the  instance  of  land-agents, 

should  be  designated  for  improvement.     Two  therebv  tyrannicallj  anddishonestlv  taking ftx>m  poor 

reports  were  submitted  by  tlie  committee  on  ^^*  i?^J*®?'  settlers  their  money  and  homes. 

resolaUops,  of  which  the  mniority  report,  r^  ^^^oToHtCT:^  X'^tttSS^ 

ommending  no  particular  harbor,  was  adopted.  &,  mining  and  other  hazardous  occupations. 

On  October   17  a  committee  appointed  by  That  the  lien-law  of  the  State  be  so  amended  as  to 

the   convention   met  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  adopted  tecure  to  the  laborer  wages  earned  by  bim,  and  pre- 

a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Gongresa,  ^  ^^^.^'iL^l^^^^i^^^    ^ilS"*"^"  ^"^ 

,.1                    A«x         1             ^  tices  at  the  bands  oi  unsompulous  persons. 

and  took  measures  to  secure  its  early  oonsidera-  We  favor  a  liberal  appropriation  by  the  State  Leg- 

tion  by  that  body.  islature  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  immigration  and 

Nltfcai* — Both  the  Union  Labor  party  and  advertising  the  resources  of  the  State, 

the  Prohibition   party  met  in  State  conven-  ,^We  urge  our  congressional  delegation  to  continue 

tion  at  Denver  on  Sentember  1.     A  confer-  ^it^J^oH^r^'^'r^^^^^^JtlZ 

ence  committee  was  selected  by  each  conven-  irrigation  purposes. 

tion  to  agree  upon  a  fusion  ticket,  but  the  re-  .         ,  ^.              ,              ,       .           ,  , 

fusal  of  the  Union  Labor  men  to  ratify  the  .   A  resolution  was  also  passed  urging  such  leg- 

ticket  so  agreed  upon,  brought  the  plan  to  J^ation  as  would  permit  the  surplus  of  $1,000,. 

naught.    The  Union  Labor  men  nominated  a  ^  of  current  funds  in  the  State  treasury  to 

State  ticket  headed  by  De  La  Martyr.  ^^P^i^  *^  P*?"^®?^^^^*»®  ^^^f  ^^^^     ^,  ^ 

The  Prohibition  nominees  were:  For  Gov-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

emor,  W.  0.  Stover;   Lieutenant-Governor,  at  Denver  on  September  19,  and  nominated  the 

Warren  R.  Fowler;    Secretary  of  State,  w!  following  ticket  without  a  contest:  For  Gov- 

W.   Waters ;    Treasurer,  Harry  G.  Schoock ;  ®"»o^  Thomas  M.  Patterson ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

Anditor,  W.  A.  Rice :  Attorney-General,  J.  H,  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^-  ^^^^  ilj^^^"^^^  ^^Z^  ^' 

Boughton;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  A.  Henderson;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  R.Earhart; 

Smith;  Supreme  Court  Judge  (long  term),  A.  -^^S'^a^v  !?P  a  ^^jer;  Attorney  -  General, 


On  September  4  the  Republican  State  Con-  «^  ^^f  Suprf  me  Bench  (long  term),  M.  B.  Ger- 
vention  met  in  Denver.  There  were  five  can-  ""^  ?  v^^^^  *^™>»  f^'  ^'  ?^«'°^-  ^  ,^  ^^  ,. 
didates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  each  ,  The  platform  ratifies  the  acts  of  the  Nation- 
having  upon  the  first  formal  baUot  the  follow-  5^  Convention,  favors  free  coinage  of  silver, 
ing  support:  David  H.  Moore,  181  votes;  Job  denounces  trusts,  and  discusses  State  questions 
A  Cooper,  122;  Ex-Senator  U.  A.  W.  Tabor,  **  ^^^«^^  ^  follows: 

186 ;  Wolfe  Londoner,  84 :  Lieutenant-Govern-  We  demand  that  all  reservation  of  public  lands  in 

or  Meldrum,  74.     On  the  fifth  ballot  Job  A.  Colorado  not  absolutely  neccHsary  for  the  uses  of  the 

Cooper  was  nominated.     The  remainder  of  the  Government  shall  be  thrown  open  for  occupation  and 

^wp^i  «*ao  u%#iuiuai^u.      i.^^^  ioiuwiuu^a  wi  vtiv  Settlement ;  Bud  wc  plcdiie  ourselvcs  to  tho  Dcoplc  to 

ticket  was  completed  as  follows :  For  Lieuten-  ^^  ^\  available  means  to  secure  that  end  and  to  se- 

ant-Goveinor,  William  G.  Smith  ;  Secretary  of  cure  to  all  bona-JUU settlers  now  on  said  reservations 

State,  James  Rice ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane ;  their  rights. 

Auditor,  Louis  B.  Sch  wanbeck ;  Attorney-Gen-  ^J^'^t^^^'^^  ^^^^'^  United  States  with  rcjrard  to 

^..-i  a».«.,»i  \xr   T^^^ .  Q.,.,^jiL^^^A^^4^  Ji*  T>«u  wJC  public  timber  domain  arc  emphatically  condemned, 

eral,  Samuel  W.  Jones ;  Superintendent  of  Pob-  and  we  charge  the  Republican  party  with  rcsponsi- 

lic  Instruction,  Fred    Dick ;    Regents   of  the  biiity  for  the  same.    By  these  kws,  as  construed  and 

State  University,  Charles  R.  Dudley,  8.  A.  Gif-  enforced  by  the  court*,  railway  companies  arc  given 

fin;  Supreme  Court  Judges  (long  term),  Charles  unlimited  and  unrestricted  riiprht  to  denude  the  public 

D.  Havt ;   (short  tennj7Vietor  A.  Elliott.  ^^."^"^  ^f  »**  b«»t  u°^''  '^}'}''  *^2^"''J-^  ^♦^''"  ^ 

n  "- " »    v""'*" "  "^^ "v  1   »i^wv*  ".*-•"•  vci.  pnvate  citizens  with  regard  to  taking  timber  lorne- 

Kesolations  were  adopted  ratifying  the  work  eeasary  purposes  are  so  restricted  w  to  practically  deny 

of  the  National  Convention  and  favoring  lib-  them  itH  use. 

eral  pensions,  anti-Chinese  legislation,  a  fair  We  deplore  the  evils  of  alien  landlordism  ever^*- 

ballot,  and  free  coinage  of  silver.    On  State  ^J^^  «>d  es^iallysympathue  with  those  on  tlie 

^..^ofi^.*..  ♦K^  ».i.«H«^«.*r^^i»»A<.  All  #^i1a».«  .  borders  of  our  State  who  are  sufrerinu  from  its  pemi- 

questions  the  platform  declares  as  foUows:  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^e^^d  the  enactment  of  such 

We  fkvor  fair  but  stringent  leffislation  respecting  the  Federal  and  State  le^pslation  as  will  i^ve  relief  to  our 

railwavs  in  the  State.    We  declare  that  fKXHs,  rebates,  suffering  fellow-citizens  and  prevent  its  further  exten- 

and  all  discriminations  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  uon.    We  favor  the  passa^  of  a  law  establishinjcr  a 

prohibition  rigidly  enforced  by  heavy  penalties.    Wo  board  of  mediation  ana  arbitration,  with  power  to  in- 

also  demand  legislation  that  will  prevent  the  chai^ng  quire  into  and  a4just  all  disputes  arising  between  em- 

of  exorbitant  rates.     We  also  demand  legislation  ^ro-  ployer  and  employ^,  to  be  created  as  is  provided  by 

hibiting  all  ofllccrs,  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  that  subject, 

from  accepting,  directly  or  indirectly,  railway-passes  and  embodying  the  recommendations  of  President 

or  free  tickets.  Cleveland  to  Congress  on  April  22, 1886. 

We  also  declare  in  favor  of  stringent  State  and  na-  We  demand  that  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasuir, 

tional  lejrislation  prohibiting  trusts  and  combinations  instead  of  being  used  to  create  perquisites  for  the 

of  every  jund  anci  nature.  Treasurer's  office,  shall  be  placca  at  interest,  under 
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regulations  and  aafoguard  to  bo  provided  by  law,  for  State  purposes  for  1889  and  1890  shonld 

whereby  such  intepeats  atudl  be  added  to  auoh  funda  5^  increased  from  four  to  five  mills,  and  also 
and  become  a  part  thereof,  and  we  pledge  aU  ot  our  ^        amendments  to  the  State  Oonstitu. 

candidates  tor  the  Legislature  to  the  enactment  of  such  "P""  •"* "  oiuoiiuiu«»«w>  w  t^u^  K,vai^  w  »oiavt* 

a  law.  tion— one  permittmg  county  i  nue btedness  witn- 

Being  opposed  to  all  unnecessary  taxation,  either  in  certain  limits,  the  other  modifying  the  clause 

direct  or  indirect,  we  repudiate  the  proposed  amend-  forbidding  a  State  debt,  and  especisdly  provid- 

pent  to  our  State  Constitution,  which  is  intended  to  j^g  that  a  loan  of  $600,000  may  be  contracted 

increase  the  rate  of  State  taxation,  and  call  upon  the  ^.^^^^^a.  ^ui;««*:/v«o   rv#  ♦k^  c^Xf ^  #vnfof an^;«i» 

people  to  aid  us  in  defeating  it    The  propcSed  in-  ^  ^^^^  ^}}^^}l^^^  ?t  ^^^  ,Z^^  outstanding 

crease  results  from  Eepublican  extravagance,  contin-  on  Dee.  81,  1888.     All  or  these  propositions 

ued  by  that  party  in  disregard  of  its  pledges,  the  ex-  were  defeated. 

penaes  and  appropriations  Tor  the  last  General  Assem-        CONGO  REE  SIA11B.  a  country  in  equatorial 

fei*f^"^  been  above  $600,000  for  each  of  the  years  ^^^      constituted  by  the  general  act  of  the 

188Y-'88,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  the  capitol  ^"*^«»»  y"UBuiuui,c«  "{^rrj ^       r^^\y  j^^ 

K«;i^;«J  rr   r  r  OonfiTo  Conference,  which  was  siimed  at  Ber- 


building!  Congo  Conference,  which  was  signed 


and 

again  demand  that  their  compensation  snail  De  nxea  ternational  Association  of  the  Conge 

^?^2;S?^^l!^ofrlI:^ioncemi,,^  .1^  yj^'y  r,S.7-  V^^^^  wUh  Great  Bntain  on 

tions  which  shall  embody  the  best  features  of  the  Dec.  16,  1884,  with  the  Netherlands  on  Dec. 

Calitbmion  and  Australian  systems.  27, 1884.  with  France  on  Feb.  6, 1885,  and  with 

We  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  our  past  platforms  Portugal  on  Feb.  14,  1885.     The  powers  re- 
concerning  the  necessity  of  legislation  which  will  more 


diuregardofconstitataonai  checks, which  will  continue  go  is  placed  under  an  International  Commis- 

untilsuohlegislation  and  the  establishment  of  a  board  gio^  representing  all  the  powers  signing  the 

of  commissioners,  with  ample  power  to  inquire  mto  ^_*.       tJ^    _    „^^^  ^f  ^.y^^   n^i«:««   t  Ao>;oiof m.^ 

and  correct  abuses  and  to  Sx  £nd  enforce^  uniform  f^,,  Jj  »  J^J®  ^*  ^jl®  f®^^*^   Legislature, 

maximum   rates  for  freight  and   passenger  traffic,  April  28   and  80,   1885,  the  Free  btate  was 

and  we  pledge  all  our  canoudates  on  the  State  and  leg-  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  King  Leo- 

islative  ticket  to  its  enactment.    We  propose  no  leg-  pold  II  individually,  the  Belgian  Government 

ishition  that  can  affect  the  rights  of  railway  comw-  having  no  power  or  responsibility  in  relation 

nies,  to  cnpple  or  injure  them^  but  we  insist  that  the  *    > 

rights  of  individuals  and  localities  must  be  protected  ^^i,^    ^                 ^           1  .     -.r  t    j           x. 

and  preserved.  We  denounce  the  majority  of  the  Sen-  The  Governor-General  is  M.  LedegancK,  un- 

ate  of  the  last  General  Assembly  which  defeated  the  der  whom  are  chiefs  of  provinces  and  other  of- 

will  of  the  people  by  preventing  such  legislation,  and  fioials.    There  are  four  administrative  divis- 

rntrtTe±lfTffl^'S''?XnTiSi1'S;  'one  or  provino«,:  the  Lower  Congo  Livings 

rights  of  the  people.  *^o°  -^^^l^s  ^^^  the  Pool,  the  district  between 

We  heartily  indorse  the  proceedings  of  the  late  the  Pool  and  the  equator,  and  the  Upper  Con* 

Interstate  Deep- Water  Harbor  Convention  of  Denver,  go.  The  principal  stations  occupied  are  Banana, 

and  pledge  the  nominee  of  this  convention  for  Con-  ij^j^a,  Matadi,  Lukunga,  Leopold  ville;  Bangala, 

gresstodoall  in  hw  power,  if  elected,  to  secure  the  ox^^i/^  i7«ii„'   «j  t  «?rr«u^«Jw.      C4^»Jiao  ir«iir 

Sitablishmcnt  of  ampl^rbir  facDities  on  the  Texas  ^^^^^7  ^/"»»  and  Luluabourg.     Stanley  Falls, 

coast.  which  had  been  abandoned  m  consequence  of 

The  neccssitv  of  a  reservoir  system,  by  means  of  Arab  attacks,  was  reoccupied  in  1888  by  offi- 

which  our  sun^lus  waters  can  be  stored  and  utilized  ^ers  of  the  Free  State.     Tippoo  Tib,  who  has 

for  agricultural  and  kindred  purpos^,  is  constantly  ^        ^j^           ^^  prosperous  of  the  Arab  slave 

increasinof,  and  we  promise  to  labor  for  the  ultunate  .,        .    "7.       k\^'^1"'»^"«  ^^   *'  ^    ^    ^  xt 

accompliSlment  of  this  object.  raiders  m  this  region,  having  his  seat  at  Nyan- 

We  believe  in  the  encouragement  of  free  and  in-  gwe,  had  for  some  time  previous  acted  as  tem- 

telligent   immigration  to  this  State^  and  favor  the  porary  chief  of  the  station,  and   received  a 

passage  ofa  law  creating  a  bureau  of  immigration  to  ggj^ry   for  maintaining  order.      The   Central 

addiS'sflaJy.                   "^  Department  without  Qo^/.nment  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King 

Foreign  contract  labor  and  Chinese  immigration  of  the  Belgians,  and  three  heads  of  Depart- 

are  the  product  of  Republican  administrations.    We  ments — Foreign  Afifairs  and  Justice,  Finance, 

denounce  thcra  both^  and  earnestly  recommend  the  i^ud  the  Interior 

enactment  of  such   ftoher  legislation  as  is  essential  ^^  ^^  P^piWIti.— The   state   includes   a 

for  their  complete  destruction.  ,,        J^      wK«M«w«t     *  "^   "^g  . ,     ^     

We  are  opposed  to  the  further  sale  of  our  school-  8™all  section  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oongo, 
lands,  and  deniand  an  investigation  of  the  man-  from  its  mouth  to  Manyanga,  French  territory 
ner  in  which  said  lands  have  heretofore  been  dis-  intervening  between  this  last  station  and  the 
P^^®^  °^'  mouth  of  the  Likona,  whence  the  boundary  ex- 
After  an  energetic  canvass,  the  Republican  tends  northward  to  4°  north  latitude,  eastward 
State  and  national  ticket  was  successful  in  the  to  80°  east  longitude,  southward  to  Lake  Bang- 
November  election,  by  pluralities  ranging  from  weolo,  12°  eouth  latitude,  westward  to  24°  eats 
10,000  to  14,000.  Only  one  of  the  forty-two  longitude,  northward  to  6°  south  latitude,  then 
counties  in  the  State  returned  a  Democratic  westward  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Congo  at 
plurality.  A  Republican  Congressman  was  Nokki.  The  ai*ea  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated 
elected,  and  the  next  Legislature  will  be  Repub-  at  1,056,200  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
lican.  The  people  voted  at  the  same  election  about  27,000,000.  There  is  an  army  of  2,000 
upon  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  taxation  native  Africans. 
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flitMOb — ^The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  sab-  promote  the  best  use  of  the  Con^effational 

sidy  graoted  hj  the  King  of  the  Belgians.    The  Librarj;  to  oare  for  the  Congregationiu  House 

ezpenditares  are  estimated  at  (850,000.  (in  Boston),  and  remove  the  incumbrances  upon 

€— aiftii — The  chief  articles  of  export  are  it ;  and  to  further  the  general  interests  of  Con- 
palm-oil,  ivory,  India-rubber,  coffee,  gum  co-  gregationalism.  It  owns  the  Congregational 
pal,  peanuts,  orchil,  and  cam- wood.  The  prin-  House,  whicli  is  valued  at  about  $425,000  and 
cipal  imports  are  cotton  cloth,  gunpowder,  is  liable  in  fhnded  obligations  of  $184,500.  The 
spirits,  and  tobacco.  The  rubber  exported  in  Library  includes  84,000  volumes  and  more  than 
1887  was  valued  at  2,000,000  francs ;  ivory.  140,000  pamphlets,  and  is  housed  in  a  fire-proof 
1,500,000 francs ;  coffee,  1,497,000 francs;  pea-  structure. 

nuts,  701,870  francs;  palm-oil,  648,660  francs.  ISiraflMal    fiackllM.— The   receipts   of  the 

The  total  exports  were  about  7,000,000  francs,  American  College  and  Education  Society  for 

and  the  imports  -of  equal  value.    By  a  decree  the  year  ending  April  80,  1887,  W6r«)  $57,994. 

that  was  published   in  November,  1888,  the  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  students  were 

transport  and  sale  of  firearms  aud  ammunition  assisted  during  the  year,  and  7,237  since  1816. 

is  prohibited  on  the  Upper  Congo  and  its  trihu-  In  both  departments,  of  aid  to  colleges  and 

taries.     The  survey  for  a  railroad  from  the  assistance  to  students  fitting  for  the  ministry, 

coast  to  Stanley  Pool  has  been  completed.    The  the  society  had  a  large  agency  in  social  organ- 

line  is  to  run  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool,  850  ization  throughout  the  West, 

kilometres,  starting  at  a  level  of  7  metres  above  The  New  West  Education  Commission  seeks 

the  sea,  and  gradually  rising  to  60  metres.  to  promote  Christian  civilization  in  Utah  and 

ne  Fmch  PMWOolaMi — ^The  French  acquis!-  ^i^acent  States  and  Territories  by  the  educa- 
tions in  the  Congo  region,  about  250,000  square  tion  of  children  and  youth  and  other  kindred 
miles  in  extent,  have  not  yet  been  commer-  agencies.  Its  total  income  for  the  year  ending 
cially  developed.  The  frontier  question  be-  July  1, 1887,  was  $61,818,  or  $3,956  more  than 
tween  France  and  the  Free  State  was  finally  the  receipts  of  any  previous  year;  and  its  in- 
settled  in  the  summer  of  1888  by  the  evacua-  debtedness  was  returned  at  $10,000,  $5,000 
tion  of  the  post  of  Kundja  that  the  French  oc-  having  been  paid  off  during  the  year.  It  had 
cnpied  on  Ubangi  river.  sustained  28  schools  of  all  grades,  with  which 

OOii€RE6AT10BrALI818.  Statbtiai— The  fol-  59  teachers  and  2,888  pupils  were  connect- 
low  ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  ed.  It  had  erected  four  new  buildings  and 
Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States,  had  made  additions  to  two  others,  at  a  total 
as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Congregational  Year-  cost  of  $80,475. 

Book  - '  for  1888.    The  additions,  removals,  and  Aaericai  €MgNgatl«al   IJiIm.— The   thirty* 

gains  cover  a  period  extending  in  several  of  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Con- 

the  States  to  two  years,  and  in  others  to  various  gregational  Union  was  held  in  New  York  city, 

fractional  parts  of  more  than  one  year:  January  12.    The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor 

presided.     The  date  of  closing  the  financial 

Ohnrebea,  whole  nnmber ..tiJi  year  having  been  changed  from  April  80  to 

Memben,  whole  namber 407,684  ri«^«^iv««  qi     4-\^^  .^*«^.«.   »«.  Av«  JT^i-.  «.;«k4. 

Membera  added  on  ooDfeasioD 41*186  December  81,  the  report  was  for  only  eight 

Members,  giif n  (ictaai,  comparing  totals) 21,806  months.    The  total  receipts  for  this  term  had 

B^SJSttaito.-::::":-.::::;.: ::•.•.•.•.•.•..:•.•:•    !?:»«  ^^  ♦81,200,  which,  with  $48,894  in  the 

Families  reported 868,776  treasury  on  May  1,  appropriated  but  not  called 

flnndayacbooii. membere . . .^ ^i'SXJ  for,  made  the  total  available  resources  for 

Bmidaj-acbools,  gainlD  memben 29,704  .■,    '              loorr  Ainn  eoj       on.     a  j.  1               a* 

BaDday-eehootBjayemseatteDdaDee 824;719  the  year  1887  $129,584.     The  total  CXpendl- 

Bnndaj-ichooK  imited  with  the  Choreh  ttom  ....       18,899  tures  for  eight  months  had  been  $85,081 ;  and 

8iu>da7-achooia.bei>eToieDt  contribution,  of $ifi2,ow  ^^^^^   remained  in    the  treasury,  mostly  of 

BKNKVOLENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THK  CHURCHES,  moncys  appropriated  but  not  paid,  $129,695. 

„     .    ,      .    ^    ,                                      «  Grantaof$45,008  had  been  made  to  59  churches, 

SVhiSb^iSK°!^iiioii::::::::::::::^     •^'K  ^^  loans  of  $i8,65o  to  n  churches,  8  churches 

Ofwbidi  for  education 821.887  receiving  both  grants  and  loans ;  85  parsonages 

SJrM^hJ^^h^SlJm^SluIS*^ iSS-S?  lia<3  been  added,  at  an  average  cost  to  the 

orwbico  lor  home  misaiona 480,577  tt   •          «  ao^*-          i»            a  a.  y     ^  i  Arx 

Ofwbichfor  A.  M.  A 151,698  Uniou  of  $847,  making  a  total  of  140pnrson- 

Of  which  for  SrDday-achooia 28,986  ages  compl eted  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Union, 

Of  which  for  i^ew  west 48,960  rfK;!^  io  «,.^-yv  ™.a-«  :.,  i.«:m:»»      ti.«  «a,*^-Z 

Of  which  for  miniateriai  aid T.iss  ^^^^  19  ^^Te  were  in  buildmg.    The  report 

Of  which  for  other  ob}ecto 787,781  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  $102,223  had 


nS!?!ti2ili.;;;j. rSS'JS  l>««n  contributed  back  by  the  churches  that 

H ome  expendlturM o,078,9S0  v    j  i.  -j   j  i.     ^i_     tt   •       j      • 

Home  ezpenditnxea,  incroaae 1,169,786  had  been  aided  by  the  Union  during  Its  career, 

and  $76,704  had  been  returned  on  loans,  in- 

The  seven  theological  seminaries  of  Andover,  surance  on  buildings  burned,  and  houses  sold. 

Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Oberlin,  Pacific,  It  was  thus  shown  that  ^*  the  only  difference 

and  Yale,  returned  in  all  46  professors,  21  in-  between  a  loan  and  a  grant  is  the  time  al- 

structors  or  lecturers,  23  advanced  or  graduate  lowed  for  payment.*'    All  aid  trom  the  Union 

students,  and  420  undergraduate  students.  is  in  the  form  of  temporary  relief.    The  aided 

The  American   Congregational  Association  churches  reported  additions  by  profession  of 

has  for  its  object  to  preserve,  improve,  and  8,213  members. 
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teoriftti  Hmm  MBtOmuf  Stdety.  — •  The  sixty* 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  Jane  5.  The  Rev.  £>r.  Jalias 
H.  S^lye  presided.  The  entire  resources  of 
the  society  for  the  year  had  heen  $550,886, 
and  the  whole  amount  paid  to  missionaries  had 
heen  9511,641.  There  were  still  due  to  mis- 
sionaries for  labor  performed  $1,559,  and  the 
appropriations  already  made  and  daily  becom- 
ing due  amounted  to  $78,895,  making  the  total 
amount  of  pledges  $79,955.  Twenty  State  or- 
ganizations of  women,  with  1,100  local  auxil- 
iaries, were  co-operating  with  the  society. 
Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  ministers  had 
been  employed  during  the  year,  or  some  part 
of  it,  in  the  supply  of  8,084  congregations,  of 
whom  five  had  preached  to  colored  people,  and 
144  iu  foreign  languages,  viz.,  to  Welsh,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Spanish,  Chinese,  In- 
dian, French,  and  Mexican  congregations. 
These  missionaries  reported  that  180  churches 
had  been  organized,  and  59  had  become  self-sup- 
porting; that  116  houses  of  worship  had  been 
completed,  15  chapels  built,  83  parsonages  pro- 
vided, and  6,310  members  had  been  added  on 
confession  of  faith  during  the  year.  Eighty- 
seven  persons  cofnuected  with  the  missionary 
churches  were  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  number  of  Sunday- schools  under  the  care 
of  the  missionaries  was  2,206,  and  with  these 
were  connected  about  180,000  pupils.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  new  schools  had  been 
organized.  The  contributions  to  benevolent 
objects  reported  by  786  misaionaries  amounted 
to  $35,641. 

AMericw  HiMlMary  iaodatlM.— The  forty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  held  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  beginning  October  25.  The  Rev.  Will- 
iam  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  total  re- 
ceipts, including  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year,  had  been  $328,147,  und  the  expenditures 
had  been  $328,788.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  sustained  by  the  association  was  93,  20 
of  which  were  normal  schools.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  of  the  15,000  negro  teachers  in  the 
South,  educating  800,000  pupils,  18,500  had 
become  teachers  from  missionary  schools,  and 
more  than  7,000  of  them  from  the  schools  of 
this  association.  The  normal  schools  are  situ- 
ated at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston  and 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Savan- 
nah, Thomasville,  and  Mcintosh,  Ga.,  Mobile, 
Athens,  and  Marion,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Jones- 
hoTo\  Grand  View,  and  Pleasant  Eill,  Tenn., 
Lexington  and  Williamsburg,  Ky.,  Santee 
Agency,  Neb.,  and  Oahe  and  Fort  Berthold, 
Dakota.  The  association  provides  also  the 
teaching-force  at  the  Ramona  Indian  school, 
Santa  F^  New  Mexico,  and  normal  depart- 
ments were  connected  with  six  of  the  colleges. 
Four  new  churches  had  been  organized  during 
the  year.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  normal  schools, 
and  of  church  work :      . 


SCBOOLS. 


ITEXa 


Namber  of  schools , 

Number  of  tnatructora 

Number  of  pnpllk. , 

Theological  stadesU 

LawstndonU 

College  studenta , 

Prapantoiy-ooliege  itadeDts . 

Normal  atudents , 

Graimnar-gnide  Btudenta. 


Intermediate-grade  atadenta 
Primary  papib 


IntiM 

iDdiaa 

Sooth. 

•cfaooli. 

A8 

18 

266 

60 

9,S96 

680 

87 

•  • 

T8 

*• 

68 

•  • 

106 

•  • 

886 

10 

1^6 

48 

8.9»3 

108 

8,861 

419 

Tgltl. 

It 

816 

10,4T6 

8T 

78 

68 

165 

846 

8,089 

8,106 

4,960 


There  are,  in  addition,  17  Chinese  schools  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  39  teachers^ 


CHURCH  WORK. 

iimis. 

In  lb* 

Soatlu 

fndln 

■diooli. 

T€laL 

Number  of  chorohea 

181 

108 

8,065 

721 

16^088 

6 

18 

897 

80 

1,091 

186 

Number  of  miaalonarlea 

Number  of  church-membtn 

Added  bj  profeaaion  of  IWth 

Boholara  In  Hunday-achoob 

119 

8,468 

750 

17,114 

Thirteen  woman^s  State  organizations  were 
co-operating  with  the  association.  A  gift  of 
one  million  dollars  to  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, from  Daniel  Hand,  of  Olinton,  Ck)nn., 
was  announced  and  acknowledged  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks.  The  fitness  of  the  colored 
people  of  America  to  carry  on  missionary  work 
in  Africa  was  discussed*  affirmatively  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Strieby,  secretary  of  the  association, 
in  a  paper  on  '^  American  Freedmen  and  Afri* 
can  Oolouization."  Among  the  other  papers 
read  was  one  on  **  The  Hopefulness  of  Indian 
Missions,"  by  Secretary  Beard. 

ABerlcai  Beard. — ^The  seventy-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  beginning  October  2.  The  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  presided,  and  was  re- 
elected president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  from  gifts  had  been  $894,- 
568,  being  $2T,610  more  than  the  like  receipta 
of  the  previous  year,  and  $9,687  more  than 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  Of  this 
amount  $152,510  had  been  contributed  through 
the  four  Woman's  Boards  (Woman's  Bqard  of 
Missions,  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior, 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific,  and  WomanV 
Board  of  the  Pacific  Isles).  The  receipts  from 
legacies  had  been  $146,858.  Adding  to  these 
two  classes  of  receipts  the  income  from  per- 
manent funds,  $11,258,  the  total  income  of  the 
society  for  the  year  had  been  $552,179,  or 
$73,785  more  than  the  total  income  of  the 
previous  year.  The  sum  of  $62,500  had  been 
appropriated  from  the  "Swett  fund,"  which 
had  been  set  apart  to  meet  special  caUs,  chiefly 
for  use  in  China  and  Japan,  and  $51,082  from 
the  *^  Otis  bequest,"  set  apart  for  new  missions, 
for  the  work  in  West  Central  and  East  Cen- 
tral Africa,  Hong-Kong,  northern  Japan,  and 
North  Mexico.  The  total  expenditures,  in- 
cluding th^se  appropriations,  had  been  $666,«> 
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S99;    There  had  also  been  reoeived  and  ex-  were  one  making  tlie  nnmber  of  corporate 

pended  for  the  relief  of  suffering?,  occasioned  members  250  instead  of  *'  200  active  members,*^ 

chiefly  bj  famine  id  central  Turkey,  $31,095.  and  striking  out  the  word  '*  active";  one  mak- 

The  following  is  the  General   Sammary  of  ing  all  nominations,  except  the  appointment 

the  Missions  of  the  Board  in   Asia   Minor,  of  the  nominating  committee,  snbject  to  the 

China,   Africa,  the  Pacific   Islands,   Mexico,  approval  of  the  board ;  and  others,  fixing  the 

Spain,  Austria,  European  Turkey,  India,  Oey-  number  of  members  of  the  Prudential  Com- 

Ion,  and  Japan :  mittee  at  ten ;  designating  three  correspond- 

GENERAL  suifXART,  1887-1888.  ing  and  recording,  and  assistant  recording  sec- 

WaOmu, 29  retaries,    instead    of    ** secretaries "   simply; 

Oat^2iuoM^\\\\\*.'.V..*.*.\*.\*.'\V\\"'V.'.* '.*.'.*.'  960  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Pru- 

Fke9M  for  atetod '  prwhtag'. '. '. '.  1,126  deutial  Committee  of  an  editorial  secretary ; 

IJSIK*?"*'*******"* iS  oS  «D^  changing  the  number  of  corporate  members 

OrdaiiMd  miidonaries  (11  being  phyii-  ^ho  may  demaud  a  special  meeting  from  seven 

«*•"•) '"':•:•': ^9^l    .  to  twenty-five.    A  committee  of  fifteen  was 

Fbyvidaas  not  ordained 12  o,>,*^;«*«^ 

O&r  mAle  ustetaota 11  appointed 

Women 989  To  consider  the  relation  of  the  board  to  the  churches 

Whole  number  of  laborers  eeot  fnm.  and  individuala  who  make  the  board  their  inistionarv 

KadveottrtM "iM  agent,  and  the  expediency,  in  view  of  the  facta  which 

Other  nativebelMn 19W2J85  "*®y  may  aaoertain,  of  securing  a  closer  union   be- 

Wbole  namber  oflaboren'  !!!*.!!!!!!!.'.  .\ ..  .7. . .         2,607  tween  them,  and  especially  including  the  subject  of 

ftgesprlnted 18,800,000  the  selection  of  corporate  members,  and  that  this 

Cboreacs 886  committee  be  instructed  to  report  such  action,  if  any. 

Church-members 80,546  as  they  may  deem  wise  in  tills  direction,  at  a  subse- 

Added  dniiDffthe  year  4^88  qwjnt  annual  moetuig  of  the  boaid. 

Whole  namber  from  the  first,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ^  ^   „     ^       _^  JZJ^        __  -,  a  *•.    -*  _a-^ 

learned .7. 100,477       Oritatllfi  ffWUUaB  H.  Htyies,  and  the  DmMm 

TheoMeal  seminaries  and  sUUon-claases 17  «r  WbUt  PlWkltkl.— The  points  of  doctrine  In- 

CoSacesMdhish-^fldwois!! !'!'!!!.'!  w  volved  in  what  is  called  the  ^^  Andover  Case '' 

BoMding-achuoisforgtris!!'.!'.'.'.'.!!!!!!!!'.!!;.;'.  60  (see  '^ Annual CyclopsBdia*'  for  1886  and  1887, 

wSr"uSS^deViniini^i;.::::: 4a^  ^^^^^  **Congregationalists")  was  again  made 

HadTo  contributions $194,274  a  subject  of  public  attention  in  October  by  the 

Among  the  incidents  showing  advance  in  the  action  of  a  council  held  with  the  Berkeley 

various  mission  fields  were  the  gradual  eleva-  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  ordaining  the  Rev. 

tion  of  the  standards  in  the  theological  semina-  WilliamH.  Noyes  to  be  a  missionary.  Mr.  Noyes 

ries  at  Maraovan,  Harpoot,  and  Marash»  Asiatic  ^^  p^^  <>'  ^*»®  young  men  who  had  offered  their 

Turkey,  for  adaptation  to  the  growing  needs  fl«rvic€»  to  the  American  Board  in  1886,  and 

of  the  field  and  to  the  better  class  of  candi-  ^*^  *>«««  rejected  on  account  of  his  views  re- 

datea  furnished  by  the  colleges;  the  proclama-  specting  "  fnture  probation."     Twenty  -  two 

tiona  that  had  been  issued  in  many  provinces  churches  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 

of  China  describing  the  missionaries  as  teach-  council  that  was  called   to  deliberate  on  the 

ers  of  virtue,  and  their  influence  as  helpful  to  subject  of  the  ordination,  four  of  which  failed 

the  state,  and   enjoining  upon  the  people  to  ^  respond.    The  council  met  October  22,  and 

refrain  from  violence  and  live  with  them  as  ^**  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Dur- 

hosts  and  guests;  the  restoration  of  the  rights  yc*»  ^-  ^-    After  the  council  had  decided,  in 

of  the  missionaries  in  Micronesia,  which  bad  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  adverse  motions  made  by  oppo- 

been  disturbed  by  the  Spanish  occupation—  ^^^^^  o^  ^^c  contemplated  measure,  to  proceed 

while  the  German  occupation  of  the  Marshall  ^'^^^  ^^c  business  for  which  it  had  been  called, 

IsUnds  had  but  slightly  affected  the  condition  Mr.  Noyes  offered  a  statement  of  belief,  in 

of  the  work  there ;  the  dedication  of  a  church  w^»ch  he  said  respecting  "  future  probation  " : 
at  Sofia,  Bulgaria :  and  the  discussion  of  a  prop-       Regarding  ftiture  thinjrs,  I  believe  that  the  supreme 

Presbyterian  churches  m  Japan.  1  he  Home  not  be  arbitrary,  but  in  righteousness,  aax)idmg_  to 
for  missionary  children  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  his  Gospel.  This  judgment.  I  believe,  is  final.  The 
had  a  fund  of  $18,500,  and  had  accommodated  wicked  Khali  forever  depait  n^m  God,  but  the  right- 
several  missionary  families  for  longer  or  shorter  •?»'l"^*^  forever  live  with  God.  I  believe  that  we 
nAi-:.rwia  na  «r/»ii  oa  »>;o.;^nfl.»  Tlk;i/i.A«  ««*  "hall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  and 
periods,  as  well  as  missionary  chddren  not  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^,,1  ^ye  an  account  of  himself  to 

otherwise  provided  for.  God,  whose  servant  each  one  is,  and  before  whom  each 

A  report  from  the  committee  on  the  codifi-  standetb  or  falleth.    Of  the  intermediate  state  I  hold 

cation  of  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  board,  nc  positive  doctrine.     I  do  not  know  what  etTect 

which  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  S^y!}"^  '^'*!^r'?IL^i!l'^P^Vi"i"l^£  •k^^^tVJ 

ir^.  »..  ..^^«»^^   r5j  « i^^4..wi      T.^i»^^^  :^  dread  for  my  fellow-men  is  spiritual  death.     The 

year,  was  received  and  adopted.    Included  m  .pint  of  God  will  not  strive  with  men  fort^ver.    Then 

it  were  vanous  propositions  of  amendments,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  at  ouoe  I    With 

which  were  arranged  in    two  clas^^es :   first*  the  gospel  messi^  I  believe  thereso  decisive  oi>- 

snch  as  were  necessary  to  make  the  by-laws  portunity  and  obligation  to  repent.  We  simply  should 

oonform  tn  Iaw  And  n«A«r«  •  and   nAm^nd   moh  ^  prc«ont  bis  message  that  men  will  be  saved  by  it 

ooniorm  to  law  ana  usage ,  ana,  secona,  sucn  ^  j  ^^^  ^^^    ^j,^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  message  in 

as  experience  had  indicated  for  convenient  ^^ ^fe^  j  trustfWly  leave  with  God.    1  do  notciaim 

working.     Among  those  of  the  latter  class  to  know  God's  metnod  of  dealing  with  them,  but  I  do 
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not  nfuae  to  thinlc  of  th«m.    I  entertain  in  their  be-  1 866,  except  that  hia  faith  haa  become  '*  more  vital '' ; 

hali'  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  reaaonable  hope  that  therefore,  in  accordance  with  tlie  instructiona  given  to 

somehow,  before  their  destinies  are  fixed,  there  shall  the  committee  by  the  board  at  its  annual  meeting  in 

be  revealed  to  them  the  love  of  God  in  Ctirist  Jesus.  1886,  which  were  reaffirmed  with  emphasis  in  1887, 

In  this,  as  in  other  Questions  in  which  God  has  given  when  this  particular  case  was  under  review^  the  com- 

no  decisive  answer,  I  merely  claim  the  libei^  of  the  mittee  has  no  option  but  to  decline  to  appomt  the  ap- 

Gospel.  plicant  so  long  as  he  holds  these  views. 

In  reply  to  the  qaestiomng  by  members  of  j^^  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
the  council,  he  said  that  his  faith  waa  more  ^^i^^  ^^^  j^  London,  May  7.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
vital  to  him  now  than  when  he  offered  himself  ^^^^  presided,  and  the  Rev.  Griffith  John 
to  the  board,  but  that  he  bad  not  intentionally  ^^  ^^^^^  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
changed  the  form  of  his  expression  of  belief  j^^  financial  statement  showed  that  the  in- 
regarding  future  probation.  He  had  intended  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^nion  for  the  year  had  been  £10,- 
to  convey  the  same  impression  to  the  board  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  expenditure,  £11,092.  The  see- 
as  now.  He  had  found  the  doctnne  neither  ^.^^  .^  ^^  ^^  represented  that  the  proposed 
taught  nor  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures  The  conference  between  the  Congregational  and 
oouncil  expresaed  its  satisfaction  with  the  ex-  ^^^^  churches  had  been  postponed,  but  not 
amination,  and  advised  the  Berkeley  Street  without  hope  that  the  aim  of  preventing  de- 
Church  to  endeavor  to  secure  an  arrangement  nominational  overlapping  would  presently  be 
by  which  he  could  work  uuder  the  Mme  direc  accomplished.  The  decision  of  the  Tooting 
tion  as  the  other  missionaries  of  the  Congre-  ^^^  j^  j^^^^  ^f  the  Congregationalists  was 
gational  churches;  and  that,  m  case  such  an  mentioned,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that 
arrangement  could  not  be  made,  the  church  it-  ^^^j,  ^  ^^^^  ^f  contention  with  the  Presby- 
self  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  direction  ^^^j^^^g  ^y^^^^^  ^^^^  existed.  A  plan  had  been 
and  support.  Mr.  Noyes  was  then  ordmned.  p^pared  for  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary 
Application  was  afterward  made  to  the  -Pru-  ^f  ^j^^  revolution  of  1688,  with  addresses  and 
dential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  to  lectures,  and  by  making  the  subject  a  special 
accept  the  candidate  as  a  missionary  to  Japan.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  autumnal  meetings  of  the  body. 
This  the  committee  declined  to  do  m  a  letter  y^^  proposed  celebration  was  approved  of  by 
m  which  lU  own  action  and  the  action  of  the  ^^e  Union.  The  formation  of  church-guilds 
Anaencan  Board  at  the  annual  meetmgsm  1886  j,^  ^^^^  encouraged.  Measures  had  been 
and  1887  approving  its  course  were  reviewed,  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^nion  becoming  its  ownpub- 
Kespectmg  the  present  situation  of  the  case,  ^^^^iw  of  books,  etc.  The  committee  had  sup- 
the  committee  had  hoped,  when  the  new  ap-  parted  the  bill  for  legalization  of  marriage  with 
plication  was  presented,  that  experience  and  ^  deceased  wife's  sister ;  had  abstained  from 
further  study  had  eo  far  modified  Mr.  Noyes  s  ^^^ing  action  in  reference  to  the  early  closing 
previously  expressed  views,  that  he  could  with-  i^^jj  ^ad  arranged  for  presentation  to  the 
draw  his  former  statenients,  and  so  express  Union  of  a  memorial  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
himself  that  he  could  be  approved  without  Union,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  non-alcohofio 
violation  of  the  instructions  of  the  board.  But  jj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  sacrament;  and  had  devised 
m  this  particular  it  had  been  disappointed.  j^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  Union  should 
Had  he  been  able  to  withdraw  or  modify  his  ^^^  y^^  ^  ^j^^^y^  encroached  on  as  heretofore 
statements  previously  made,  his  case  might  by  deputations.  They  had  not  acceded  to  Rev. 
possibly  be  considered  simply  on  the  basis  of  poster  Lepine's  suggestion  that  arrangements 
a  new  statement.  But  he  had  repeatedly  a^  g|,^,^ij  y^^  ^^^^^  y^  ^hich  party  politics  would 
sured  the  committee  m  conference  that  he  had  y^^  ^^^j^j^^  ^^  y;^^  representative  meetings  of 
not  consciously  altered  his  opinions  or  his  ex-  ^^e  Union.  The  Jubilee  fund  had  been  closed 
pression  of  them.  All  of  his  statements  taken  ^5^^  total  receipts  recorded  at  £434,470,  and 
together  made  it  plain  that  he  waa  to  be  m-  ^^^^i  disbursements  at  £248,875.  The  Welsh 
eluded  among  those  candidates  "who  accept,  churches  had  raised  £100,000  for  the  ex- 
under  some  form  of  statenaent  the  hypothesis  tinction  of  debts,  and  £93,286  had  been  con- 
of  a  probation  after  death,"  and  m  relation  to  tributed  toward  metropolitan  church  exton- 
whom  the  board  had  given  instructions  ad-  gj^^  ^he  working  expenses  of  the  scheme 
verse  to  their  appointment.  The  committee  ^^  g^^^^  ^e^^s  had  amounted  to  £2,201,  no 
had  therefore  voted :  p^^^t  of  which  had  come  out  of  the  contribu- 

That  iniwmiich  as  the  Rev.  William  H.  Novea  de-  ^ions.      A   protest   was  adopted   against   the 

olines  to  withdraw  the  statemeata  made  by  him  to  the  management  of  Halloway  College,  an  institn- 

oommittee  ut  the  time  of  his  previous  applications  tion,  it  was  held,  which,  while  the  founder  had 

for  amwintment  which  favor  the  h^potfeesia  of  a  intended  it  should  be  undenominational,  ap- 

tCe^rtcs^:'?An' tL^^^^^  Peared  to  have  fallen  too  much  under  the  inflSl 

which  "  honors  Christ  in  giving  completeness  to  his  cnce  of  the  established  Church.     A  letter  oi 

work,"  and  which  is  to  him**  a  necessary  corollary  "to  commendation  was  ordered  sent  to  the  Ans- 

a  belief  in  the  universality  of  the  atonement;  and  in-  tralian  and   Canadian  churches.     A  resolution 
asmuch  as  he  hasnow  emphatically  stated  to  the  com-  adopted  protesting  against  fresh  legisla- 

mittee  that  he  knows  ot  no  chani;e  m  his  leehn'jjs  or  ^.  ,  .^i.     i.'^  ,  1         ^.  j*^^  _x»  ^  j 

his  expression  of  them,  nor  in  his  position,  since  he  t>OD  ^'»"ch  should  provide  for  supportmg  de- 

HiBt  presented  them  to  the  Prudential  Committee  in  nominational  schools  out  of  the  rates. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Chnroh  Aid  Society  had  public  meeting  was  held  in  celebration  of  the 

been    £38,712,    and   its    expenditures    about  revolution  of  1688.    The  consideration  of  a 

£30,000.    It  had  aided  during  the  year  1,101  resolution  denouncing  the  coercive  policy  of 

congregations,  under  the  care  of  474  pastors  the  (Government  in  Ireland  was  declined  by 

and  109  missionaries.  the  assembly  as  such ;   but  opportunity  was 

The   thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  given  at  adjournment  for  hoiaing  a  special 

English  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Soci-  meeting  of  ministers  and  delegates  to  entertain 

ety  was  held  in  Bristol,  April  10.    The  total  it.    The  resolution  as  adopted  by  this  raeet- 

resonrces  for  the  year  had  been  £7,258.    The  ing  placed  its  action  on  the  ground  that  the 

payments  had  been  £4,241.   The  total  receipts  question  was   one  of  national   righteousness 

from  the  beginning  of  the  society's  operations  *^  far  away  from  and  above  every  question 

had  been    £178,865,  and  the  disbursements  of  party  and  politics."    Seventy-five  ministers 

£165,811.  and  delegates  protested  against  the  suspension 

liMdfft  MlariMary  EMety. — ^The  annual  meet-  of  the  sessions  for  holding  this  meeting.  It 
inff  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  was  shown  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Irish 
held  May  10.  Lord  Brassey  presided.  The  Evangelical  Society  that  there  are  27  Congre- 
income  of  the  society  had  been  £125,000,  and  gational  churches  in  Ireland,  9  of  which  are 
its  expenditures,  £128,000.  The  184  men  and  self-supporting,  with  85  out-stations,  17  minis- 
women  missionaries  were  aided  in  their  work  ters,  24  lay  preachers,  one  evangelist,  2,636 
by  1,500  native  pastors  aod  5,000  native  adherents,  and  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  in 
preachers.      Progress   was   reported    of  the  Sunday-schools. 

missions  in  China,  India,  Madagascar,  where,  The  Teotlig  Case^ — ^The  **  Tooting  case,*'  the 

notwithstanding   a   critical    stage  had    been  decision  of  which  in  favor  of  the  Congrega- 

reached,  there  were  signs  of  advance,  and  a  tionalists  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 

concentration  of  missionaries  near  the  capital  proceedings  of    the    Congregrational  Union, 

was  needed;    South  Africa,  where  the  con-  arose  from  a  controversy  with  the  Presbyte- 

ditions  were  not  encouraging;  New  Guinea,  nan  Church  respecting  the  title  to  the  old 

where    advance    was   making;    and    Samoa,  meeting-house    at  Tooting-Graveney,    which 

where  the  society  had  27,000  adherents,  who  had  been  put  in  trust  by  Emma  Mills  in  1786, 

built  their  own  churches,  supported  their  own  as  a  "  place  for  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 

pastors,  and  contributed  £1,000  a  year  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent  denomination.'* 

parent  society.  The  place  had  been  use<l  under  this  trust  till 

AitaMBal  Mecttagtrtbe  ViiIm. — The  Congrega-  1879  as  an  Independent  chapel.  In  that  year 
tional  Union  met  in  its  autumnal  session  at  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  congregation, 
Nottingham,  October  9.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rob-  at  the  request  of  the  pastor,  to  apply  for  ad- 
ert  Bruce  presided,  and  spoke  in  his  opening  mission  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
address  in  criticism  of  the  proposals  in  the  application  was  granted  by  the  Presbyterian 
educational  report  of  the  Royal  Commission-  Synod,  and  a  representative  of  the  Presbyte- 
ers.  A  resolution  was  adopted  disapproving  rian  Church  of  England  was  delegated  to  pre- 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  recommendations  side  over  a  meeting  of  the  society.  Suit  was 
of  the  majority  of  the  commission,  as  distinctly  brought  in  behalf  of  the  Congregationalists  to 
reactionary  in  character,  and  thereby  confirm-  test  the  title  to  the  meeting-house.  The  decls- 
ing  the  forebodings  which  the  Union  had  ex-  ion  of  the  court  was  given  in  March.  It  de- 
pressed at  its  meeting  in  May.  Objection  was  clared  the  action  by  which  the  transfer  to  the 
made  in  particular  to  the  proposed  appropria-  Presbyterian  Church  was  made  to  be  invalid — 
tion  of  local  rates  to  schools  under  private  man-  first,  for  want  of  unanimity  in  the  application 
agement,  and  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  by  the  congregation,  the  presence  of  one  dis- 
sectarian  teaching;  and  the  opinion  expressed  sentionist  when  the  vote  was  taken  showing 
in  former  resolutions  was  reiterated,  that  no  that  it  was  opposed ;  and,  second,  because  the 
system  of  education  will  be  satisfactory  under  affiliation  of  the  society  with  the  English  Pres- 
which  national  funds  are  appropriated  to  byterian  Church  as  now  constituted  must  be 
schools  or  training-colleges  which  are  under  regarded  as  in  contravention  of  the  original 
the  control  of  denominational  managers.  Pa-  trust.  Although  ''Presbyterians"  are  men- 
pers  were  read  on  ''The  Work  of  Congrega-  tioned  in  the  deed,  the  present  rules  of  the 
tional  Churches  in  England — in  Villages,"  by  Presbyterian  Church  as  contained  in  the 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Phillips;  "in  Urban  Congre-  "Book  of  Order,"  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
gations,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  '  Huflfodine ;  the  Independency  of  1786 ;  for,  the  court  de- 
"  Among  the  Working-Classes  in  Towns,"  clared,  Independency  consists  in  each  particu- 
Rer.  F.  W,  Neuland ;  '*  Church  Extension  in  lar  church  "  standing  alone  "  and  being  "  self- 
Large  and  Growing  Centers,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Con-  governed  " ;  while  the  "  Book  of  Order"  is 
yers;  "Efibrts  among  Special  Classes,  such  as  directly  contrary  to  that  position.  The  decis- 
Cnnalmen  and  Navvies,"  Rev.  T.  Gascoigne ;  ion  was  applied  only  to  the  external  relations 
"  The  Need  of  a  System  of  Christian  Eco-  of  the  Church,  and  was  not  held  to  affect  either 
nomics,"  Rev.  F.  W.  Stead ;  "  Pentatenchal  the  title  of  the  pastor  or  the  right  of  the  exist- 
Criticism,"  Prof.  O.  C.  Whitehouse ;  and  on  ing  congregation  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  churches.    A  affairs  in  its  own  way. 
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^.,«-»w  OF  THt:  imrnSD  STATK      The 

Fiftieth  Confess  aseembled  for  its  first  ses- 
sion Dec.  5, 1887.  It  was  oomposed  as  follows : 


BOUSE  or  BSPRBBBHTATITIS. 


SENATK. 

FretideiU^  John  J.  Innns. 
Seeretatyt  Anson  6.  MeCJook. 


Alabama, 

889.  John  T.  Motgmn,  D. 
891.  James  L.  Pnjsh,  D. 

AriMfiMU. 

889.  Junes  H.  Berry,  D. 
891.  Jsmes  K.  Jones,  D. 

OaUfornia, 

891.  Lelsnd  Stanford,  B. 
898.  George  Hesrst,  D. 

Oolorado. 

8S9.  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  B. 
891.  Henxy  M.  Teller,  B. 

OonneeHettt, 

891.  OrviUe  H.  Piatt,  B. 
898.  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  B. 

Delatoare. 

889.  Ell  Saalsbory,  D. 
898.  Qeorge  Gray,  D. 

I^orida, 

891.  Wilkinson  Call,  D. 

898.  Samnel  Pasoo,  D. 

Oeofffia, 

899.  Alfred  H.  Colqiiitt,  D. 
891.  Joseph  £.  Brown,  D. 

lUinoU 

899.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  B. 
891.  Charles  B.  Farwell,  B. 

Indiana. 

891.  Daniel  W.  Yoorhees,  D. 
898.  David  Torpie,  D. 

I<noa. 

889.  James  F.  Wilson,  B. 
891.  WliUam  B.  AlUson,  B. 

Kaneaa. 

889.  Preston  B.  Plumb,  B. 
891.  John  J.  Ingalls,  B. 

869.  James  B.  Beck,  D. 
891.  J.  C.  8.  Blackburn,  D. 

Louiafana, 

8S9.  Bandall  L.  Gibson,  D. 
891.  James  B.  Eostls,  D. 

Mains. 

889.  William  P.  Pryo,  B. 
398.  Eugene  Hale,  E. 

Marifland. 

891.  Ephralm  K.  Wilson,  D. 
898.  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  D. 

MaaaachuaeUa. 

889.  George  P.  Hoar.  B. 
898.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  B. 

Miehiffan. 

8«9.  Thomas  W.  Pslmer.  B. 

898.  F.  B.  Stockbridge,  B. 

Minneaota. 

899.  Dwight  M.  Sablu,  B. 
898.  Cushman  K.  Davis,  E. 


MiaaiatippL 

889.  E.  G.  Walthall,  D. 

888.  James  Z.  George,  D. 

Misatmri. 

991.  George  G.  Vest,  D. 
898.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  D. 

Ifabraata. 

889.  C.  F.  Henderson,  B. 

888.  A.  S.  Paddock,  B. 

ITerada. 

89t  John  P.  Jones,  B. 
898.  William  M.  Stewart,  B. 

yino  Hampahtra. 

889.  Wm.  E.  Chandler.  B. 
891.  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

Naw  Jeraey. 

889.  John  B.  McPherson,  D. 
898.  Bultas  Blodgett,  D. 

JVetc  York, 

891.  William  M.  Evarts,  B. 
898.  Frank  Hiscock,  B. 

Ifbrth  Carolina, 

889.  Matt  W.  Bansom,  D. 
891.  Zebolon  B.  Yaooe,  D. 

Ohio. 

891.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 
898.  John  Sherman,  B. 

OtaQon, 

889.  Joseph  M.  Dolpk,  B. 
891.  John  H.  Mitchell,  B. 

PamnaylwiMa, 

391.  J.  D.  Cameron,  B. 
898.  Matthew  8.  Quay,  B. 

Rhode  laland. 

889.  Jonathan  Chaoe,  B. 

898.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  B. 

South  Carolina. 

S89.  Matthew  C.  BaUer,  D. 
891.  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

Tenntaaea. 

899.  Tsham  G.  Harris,  D. 
898.  WUliam  B.  Bate,  D. 

TeoBoa. 

8^.  Richard  Coke,  D. 
898.  John  H.  Beagan,  D. 

Vermont. 

891.  Justin  8.  Morrill,  B. 
898.  G.  F.  Edmunds,  B. 

Virginia. 

889.  H.  H.  Riddleberger,  B. 
898.  John  W.  Daniel,  D. 

Watt  Virginia. 

889.  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 
S98.  C.  J.  Faulkner,  D.i 

WiKonain. 

891.  John  C.  Spooner,  B. 
S98.  Philetus  Sawyer,  B. 


James  T.  .Tones.  D. 
H.  A.  Herbert,  D. 
William  C.  Gates,  D. 
A.  C.  Davidson,  D. 


Pidndexter  Dunn,  D. 
C.  B.  Breekenridge.  D. 
Thomas  C.  McBae,  D. 


T.  L.  Thompson,  D. 
Marlon  Biggs.  D. 
Joseph  McKenna,  B. 


AlaJbama. 

JamtB  E.  Cobb,  D. 
J.  H.  Baokhead,  D. 
W.  H.  Forney,  D. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  D. 

Arkanaaa. 

John  H.  Bogers.  D. 
Samuel  W.  Peel,  D. 

Oaiif4>mia. 

^r .  ^» .  McfTOW,  a. 
Charles  N.  Kelton,  B. 
William  Yandever,  B. 


Colorado. 
George  G.  Symes,  B. 

Gmnseticut. 


BobertJ.  Yanee,  D, 
Carlos  French,  D. 


Charles  A.  Eussell,  B. 
Miles  T.  Granger,  D. 


Dalatoara, 
J.  B  Pennington,  D. 


Whole  number  of  Senators,  T6.     Bepublicans,  89,  and 
Democrats,  87. 

-  Seat  contested  by  Daniel  B.  Lucas,  Dem.,  who  wss  ap> 
pointed  by  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 


B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  D. 


T.M.  Norwood,  D. 
H.  G.  Turner,  D. 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  D. 
Thomas  M.  Grimes,  D. 
John  D.  Stewart,  D. 


B.  W.  Dunham.  B. 
Frank  Lawler,  D. 
William  E.  Mason.  B. 
George  £  Adams,  B. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  B. 
Bobert  B.  Hitt,  R. 
T.  J.  Henderson,  B. 
Balph  Plumb,  B. 
L.  £.  Payson,  B. 
Philip  S.  Post,  B. 


Alvln  P.  Hovsy,  B. 
John  H.  O'Neall,  D. 
J  G.  Howard.  D. 
William  8.  Holman,  D. 
C.  a  Matson,  D. 
T.  M.  Browne,  B. 
William  D.  Bynum,  D. 


flohn  H.  Gear,  B. 
Walter  I.  Hayes,  D. 

D.  B.  Hender«on,  B. 
William  R.  Fuller,  B. 
Daniel  Kerr,  B. 

J.  B.  Weaver,  D.  G.  B. 

E.  N.  Morrill,  B. 
E.  H.  Funeton,  B. 
B.  W.  Perkins,  B. 
Thomss  Byan,  B. 

William  J.  Stone,  D. 
Polk  lAflToon,  D. 
W.  G.  Hunter,  E. 
A.  B.  Montgomery.  D. 
Asher  G.  Csruth,  D. 
John  G.  Carlisle,  D. 

T.  B.  Wilkinson,  D. 
M.  D.  Lagan,  D. 
Edward  J.  Gay,  D. 

Thomas  B.  Beed,  B. 
N.  Dingley,  Jr.,  B. 

Charles  H.  Gibson,  D. 
Frank  T.  Shaw,  D. 
Harry  W.  Busk,  D. 


FloHdii. 

Charles  Dougherty,  D. 

Gaorgiti. 

James  H.  Blount,  D. 
J.  C.  Clements,  D. 
H.  H.  Carlton,  D. 

A.  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Barnes,  D. 

lUinoia. 

William  H.  Gest^. 
G.  A.  Anderson,  D. 
W.  M.  Springer,  D. 
J.  H.  Rowell,  B. 
J.  G.  Cannon,  B. 
Silas  Z.  Landee,  D. 
Edward  Lane,  D. 
Jehu  Baker,  K. 

B.  W.  Townshend,  D. 
John  B.  Thomaa,  B. 

Indiana. 

James  T.  Johnson,  B. 
J.  B.  Cheadle,  B. 
William  D  Owen,  B. 
Oeorige  W.  Steele.  B. 
James  B.  White.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Shively,  D. 

Iou>a. 

£.  H.  Conger,  B. 
A.  B.  Anderson.  Ind. 
Joseph  Lyman,  B. 
A.  J.  Holmes,  B. 
Isaac  B.  Struble,  B. 

KanaoM. 

J.  A.  Anderson.  B. 
E.  J.  Turner,  B. 
Samuel  B.  Petera,  B. 

Xantueky. 

Wm.  C  P.  Breckinridge,  D. 
J.  B.  McCreary,  D. 
George  M.  Thomas,  B. 
W.  B.  Tanlbee.  D. 
H.  F.  Finley,  B. 

Louisiana. 

N.  C.  BUmrhard,  D. 

C.  Newton,  D. 

8.  M.  Bobertson,  D. 

Maina. 

Seth  L.  MlDiken,  B. 
C.  A.  Boutelle,  B. 

Maryland. 

Iftdor  B.iynor.  D. 
Barnes  Compton,  D. 
U  £.  MoComas,  B. 
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Robert  T.  Dftrls.  B. 
John  D.  Loug,  B. 
Leopold  Morae,  D. 
Fttrick  A.  CoUiiM,  D. 

E.  D.  Hayden,  K. 
Henry  C.  Lodge,  R. 

J.  Logan  Cbipaum.  D. 
Edward  P.  Allfn,  B. 
Jamee  0*I)onoell,  R. 
Jolins  C.  BorrowA,  B. 
Melbome  R.  Ford,  D. 
Muk  &  Brewer,  B. 

Thomas  WUaon,  D. 

John  LInd,  B. 

John  L.  McDonald,  B. 

John  M.  Allen,  D. 
J.  B.  Momn,  D. 
T.  a  CatchlDffs,  D. 

F.  O.  Barry,  D. 

Wimam  H.  Hateb,  D. 
€.  H.  Manaur,  D. 
A.  M.  0ockery,  D. 
Jamee  N.  Boms.  D. 
Wimam  Warner,  B. 
John  T.  Heard,  D. 
John  B.  HutUm,  D. 


John  A.  McShane,  D. 
Jaoiet  Laird,  B. 


W.  Cog»w6lL  B. 
C.  H.  AUen,  B. 
B.  Bnmett,  D. 
John  R.  BuMell,  D. 
W.  Whiting.  B. 
F.  W.  Bockwell,  B. 

Michigan. 

J.  B.  Whiting.  D. 
T.  E.  Taraney,  D. 

B.  M.  Catcheon,  B. 
8.  O.  Fisher.  D. 
Beth  O.  Molhtt,  B.> 

Minnsaoia, 

Edmnnd  Bioe,  D. 
Kjinte  Kelson,  B, 

MUHmippl. 

0.  L.  Aodenon,  B. 
T.  B.  Stoekdale,  D. 

C.  E.  Hooker,  D. 

MimouH. 

John  J.  0*VelIl  D. 
John  M.  0  lover,  D. 
M.  LChudy.D 
B.  P.  Bland,  D. 
William  J.  Stone,  D. 
W.  H.  Wade.  K. 
James  P.  Walker,  D. 

JITsftroslMS. 

O.  W.  E.  Dotsey,  B. 


L.  F.  HcKlnney,  D. 


Oeotge  HirM,  B» 
J.  Baebanan,  B. 
John  Keen,  Jr.,  B. 
J.  N.  Pldcoek,  D. 


Kwada, 
W.  Woodbum,  B. 

« 

KwD  Eampthirs. 

J.  H.  Gslttnger,  B. 

W.  W.  Phelps.  B. 
H.  Lehlbaeh.  B. 
William  McAdoo,  D. 


Nme  York. 


Vmnj  Beloiost,  B. 
F.  Campbell,  D. 
&  y.  WUte.  B. 
P.  P.  Mshoney,  D. 
A.  M.  Bliss,  D. 
A.  J.  (^immings,  D. 
L.  8.  Rryce,  D. 
T.  J.  Campbell,  D. 
8.  8.  Cox,  D. 
F.  a  Spinola,  D. 
T.  A.  llerriam,  D. 
W.  R.  Coekran,  D. 
A.  P.  Fitch.  B. 
W.  O.  Stabinecker,  D. 
Henry  Baoon,  D. 
J.  H.  Ketcham,  B. 
8.  T.  Hopkins,  B. 


E.  W.  QreenmaD,  D. 
Charles  Trseey,  D. 
George  West,  B. 

J.  H.  Mofflt,  B. 
A.  X.  Psrker,  B. 
J.  S.  Sherman,  B. 
David  Wilbnr.  B. 
James  J.  Belden.  B. 
Milton  Delano,  B. 
N.  W.  Nntting,  B. 
T.  8  Flood.  B. 
Ira  Davenport,  B. 
C.  8.  Baker,  B. 
J.  O.  Sawyer,  B. 

F.  M.  Farquhar,  B. 
J.  B.  Weber,  B, 
W.  G.  Laidlaw,  B. 


Korlh  Carolina. 


L.  C.  Latham,  D. 
F.  M.  Simmons,  D. 
C.  W.  McClammy.  D. 
John  Nlebols,  Jnd. 
J.  M.  Brower,  B. 


Benjamin  Botterworth,  B. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  B. 
E.  S  Williams,  B. 
8.  8.  Toder.  D. 
George  £.  f^ney,  D. 
M.  H.  Boothman.  B. 
James  B  Campbell,  D. 
Bobert  P.  Kennedy,  B. 
WiUlam  C.  Cooper,  B. 
Jaeob  Bomeift,  B. 
A.  C.  Tbompaon,  B. 


A.  M.  Rowland,  D. 
J.  H.  Henderson,  D. 
W.  H.  H.  Cowles,  D. 
T.  D.  Johnston,  D. 


Ohio. 


Jacob  J.  Pogslev,  B. 
Joseph  H.  Outfaiwsite,  D. 
Charies  P.  Wickham,  B. 
C.  H.  Qrosvenor,  B. 
Berlab  Wllkins,  D. 
Jodeph  D.  Taylor,  E. 
WllUam  McKlnley,  Jr.,  B. 
Ezra  B.  Taylor,  B. 
George  W.  Cronso,  B. 
Martin  A.  Foran,  1). 


Oregon, 
Blnger  Herman,'  B. 

Ponntiflvania, 


H.  H.  Bingham,  B. 
Charies  O^eill.  B. 
Samuel  J.  Banoall,  D. 
William  D.  Relley,  B. 
Alfred  C.  Banner,  B. 
8.  Darlington.  B. 

B,  M.  Tardley,  B. 
D.  Ermentront,  D. 
John  A.  Hiestand,  B. 
William  H.  Sowden,  D. 

C.  B.  Bnckalew,  D. 
John  Lynch,  D. 
Charles  K.  Bmmm,  B. 
Fhmklln  Bound,  B. 


F.  C.  BnnneU,  B. 
H.  C.  McCormick,  B. 
Edward  Scull,  B. 
L.  £.  Atkinson.  B. 
Levi  Malsh,  D. 
John  Patton.  B. 
W.  MeCnlkigh,  B. 
John  DalzelT,  R. 
Thomas  Vf.  Bsyne,  B. 
O.  L.  Jaekeon,  B. 
James  T.  Maffltt,  B. 
Norman  Hall,  D. 
William  L  Boott.  D. 
E.  8.  Oabonie  {at  targiu  B. 


Rhode  Uland. 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  Warren  O.  AmoM,  B. 

South  Carolina, 

Samuel  Dibble,  D.  John  J.  Hempblll,  D. 

Geotge  D.  Tillman,  D.  Geoigo  W.  Inurgan,  D. 

James  8.  Cothran,  D.  William  Elliott,  D. 
William  H.  Peny,  D. 


Boderick  B.  Butler.  B. 
Lennldas  C.  Uouk,  B. 
John  B.  Neal,  D. 
Benton  MeMillin,  D. 
James  D.  Blchardson,  D. 


Charles  Stewart  D. 
William  H.  Martin,  D. 
C.  Rnokley  Kilgora,  D. 
David  B.  Culberson,  D. 
Hibs  Hare,  D. 
Joseph  Abott,  D. 


John  W.  Stewart,  B. 


Thos.  H.  B.  Browne,  B. 
George  E.  Bowden,  B. 
George  D.  Wise,  D. 
Willism  R.  Osinea,  B. 
John  B.  Brown,  B. 


TbfifissMS. 

Joseph  E.  Wsshlngton,  D. 
Wash.  C.  Whlttbome,  D. 
Benj.  A.  Enloe,  D. 
Peter  T.  Glass,  D. 
James  Pbelan,  D. 

TeoBos, 

Winiam  H.  Grain,  D. 
Lytton  W.  Moore,  D. 
BogeraMills,D. 
Joseph  D.  Savers,  D. 
Samn  W.  T.  T^anham,  D. 

Vormont, 

WilUam  W.  Grout,  B. 

Virginia. 

Samuel  I.  Hopkins,  Ind. 
Charles  T.  O'f'errall,  D. 
W.  H.FitaLee.D. 
Henry  Bowen,  B. 
Jacob  Yost,  B. 


Nsthan  Goli;  B. 
WiUiam  L.  Wilson,  D. 


Wut  Virginia. 

Charies  P.  Snyder,  D. 
Charies  £.  Hogg,  D. 

Witoonein. 

Charies  B.  Chirk,  B. 
Orrosby  B.  Thomas,  B. 
Nils  P.  Haugen,  B 
Isaac  Stephenson,  B. 


1  Seth  C.  Mofliatt.  of  the  11th  Michigan  district  died  Dec. 
«,  1«»T,  and  Henry  W.  Seymour  (B.),  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacanqr. 


Luelen  B.  Caswell,  B. 
Bichard  Gnenther,  B. 
Bobert  M.  La  Follette,  B. 
Henry  Smith,  Ind. 
Thomas  B.  Hndd,  D. 

The  whole  number  of  Bepresentatives  is  998^  of  whom  188 
are  Democrats.  158  BepubUouis,  2  Labor,  8  Independents,  and 
1  Greenbacker. 

DXLIOATES  TKOU  THE  TERRITORIU. 

.^rtama— Msrens  A.  Smith.  D. 
J>akota—Om»r  8.  Gifford,  B. 
Idaho^Tnd.  8.  Dubois,  B. 
JfoiUana— Joseph  K.  Toole,  D. 
Neu>  Jf«rico— Anthony  Joseph,  D. 
Vtahr^.  T.  Csine,(  People's  Ticket). 
WaahingUm—ChMxim  8.  Toorhees,  D. 
IFyomi«i{^JoBeph  M.  Osrey,  B. 

John  D.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  was  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  Anson  G.  McOook, 
Secretary;  William  P.  Canadaj,  Sergeant-at- 
arras;  J.  G.  Butler,  Chaplain;  and  James  W. 
Allen,  Postmaster. 

The  House  organized  by  electing  John  G. 
Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  Speaker,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  John  G.  Carlisle,  163;  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  147;  C.  N.  Bruram,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 2. 
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In  the  coarse  of  his  address,  on  taking  the  tion  should  he  pursued  which  will  guarantee 

Speaker's  chair,  Mr.  Oarlisle  said :  the  lahoring-people  of  the  country  against  the 

^^  Gentlemen,  there  has  scarcely  ever  heen  a  paralyzing  effects  of  a  general  and  prolonged 

time  in  our  history  when  the  continued  pros-  financial  depression,  and  at  the  same  time  not 

perity  of  the  country  depended  so  largely  upon  interfere  with  their  steady  employment,  or  de- 

iegisiation  in  Congress  as  now,  for  the  reason  prive  them  of  any  part  of  the  just  rewards  of 

that  the  dangers  which  at  this  time  threaten  their  toil.    If  this  can  he  done—and  I  helieve 

the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  it  can,  if  our  deliherations  are  conducted  with 

people  are  the  direct  results  of  laws  which  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  which  the  gravity  of 

Congress  alone  can  modify  or  repeal    Neither  the  situation  demands— this  Congress  will  have 

the  Executive  Department  of  the  General  Gov-  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  an  achieve- 

emmeut  nor  the  local  authorities  of  the  sev-  ment  which  promises  peace  and  prosperity  to 

eral  States  can  deal  effectively  with  the  situa-  the  country  for  many  years  to  come." 

tion  which  now  confronts  us.     Whatever  is  The  following  officers  of  the  House  were 

done  must  he  done  here;   and  if  nothing  is  choseo:  Chaplain,  Rev.  W«  H.  Milharn ;  Chief 

done  the  responsibility  must  rest  here.  Clerk,  Thomas  O.  Towles ;  Sergeant-at-Arms^ 

*^  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  John  P.  Leedom ;  Postmaster,  Lycurgus  Dal- 

taken  even  a  partial  view  of  public  affairs  that  ton ;  Doorkeeper,  A.  B.  Hurt, 

the  time  has  now  come  when  a  revision  of  our  lie  Fralint's  ItaMge. — ^Dec.  6,  188T,  the 

revenue  laws  and  a  reduction  of  taxation  are  President's  Message  was  sent  in.     It  was  as 

absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  large  follows : 

and  dangerous  accumulation  of  money  in  the  ^o  tJu  CangresB  qftJu  UniUdStaUi: 
Treasury  Whether  this  ought  or  ought  not  you  are^nfronted  at  the  thmhold  of  your  li^ida- 
to  have  been  done  heretofore  is  a  question  tive  duties  with  a  oondition  of  the  national  finaQcea 
which  it  would  be  useless  now  to  discuss.  It  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  GaTet\il 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  financial  consideration.  The  amount  of  money  annually  ex- 
condition  of  the  Government  and  the  private  g^ultJiM*^d^*e<J^Ui^^^  ^™  ex^ 
business  of  the  people  alike  demand  the  prompt  ^^  ^h^sSi  ne^i^  to  meet^tS^'Tx^iS^o^  tki 
consideration  of  these  subjects  and  a  speedy  en-  Government, 
aotment  of  some  substantial  measure  of  relief.  When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  instita- 

"  Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  we  are  menaced  tipnj  gparantees  to  every  citixen  the  fuU  eiyoyment 

by  dangers  from  opposite  directions^  WhUe  a  t^h'^JJrj^'^^\^T^^lt. 
policy  of  non-action  must  mevitably,  sooner  carefUl  and  economical  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
or later,  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  conn-  ment  which  protecto  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction 
try,  we  can  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  of  more  than  this  is  indefenfdbfe  extortion  and  a  cul> 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation  upon  sub-  pablebetiuyalof  American  feirneas  and  justice.  This 
A^^*-^  ^^.^  ^-  i^a-  «^^»4-:,«»  ^.^»4-  «»»!.«:«i  ^^A  ^rong,  mflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
jects  more  or  less  affecting  great  financial  and  national  taxation,  like  other  wrongs,  multipUes  abrood 
industrial  interests  might  produce,  tempera-  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  Treasuiy,  which 
rily  at  least,  disturbances  and  embarrassments  should  ouly  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's 
which  a  wise  and  prudent  course  would  en-  tribute  to  its  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure,  becomes 
tirely  avoid.  Investments  made  and  labor  em-  ^T^^M^^  ^'  T''''^  needlessly  withdrawn  from 
ployid  in  the  numerous  and  valuable  industries  S^4iS,'sfeSri^"^^^^^ 
which  have  grown  up  under  our  present  sys-  ventang  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threat- 
tern  of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  rudely  dis-  ening  financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of 
turbed  by  sudden  and  radical  changes  in  the  PHSI*?  P^^^'^i^f'      ^        ^           .       .    ,.      .^ 

policy  to  which  they  have  aiijusted  themselves.  ^^  T^^l?'^  ""^  our  Treasury  m  not  |dtogether 
V  1  XV  . ""' ,  «ucj  u«T«  is^uowu  Mi^uiDVAv^  nem\  and  it  has  more  than  once  of  late  been  sub- 
but  the  just  demands  of  an  overtaxed  people  mitted  to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  financial  who  alone  can  apply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation 
situation  can  not  be  entirely  ignored  without  ^till  continues,  with  am-avated  incidents,  mora  than 
seriously  imperiling  much  greater  and  more  ever  presapng  flnanciil  convuWon  a^^ 
^\A^^^  l^^^r^J^A^  ;«?»»»a4.«  ♦»»««  «««.  ♦!,•♦  *^„ij  disaster.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  he- 
widely  extended  interests  than  any  that  could  cause  its  dangere  are  not  now  palpably  imminent  and 
possibly  be  injuriously  affected  by  a  moderate  apparent.  They  exist  none  fiie  less  certainly,  and 
and  reasonable  reduction  of  duties.  await  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occasion  when 
"  No  part  of  our  people  are  more  immedi-  suddenly  they  will  be  precipiteted  upon  us. 

ately  and  vitaUy  interested  in  the  continuance  ^°  ***®  SOth  day  of  June,  1886,  tJie  excess  of  reve- 
ls y  .  /"•^^  *"  T'  TT  i«  t»"w  WWU1.IUUB111.0  yygg  ^ygj.  public  expenditures  after  oomplvuur  with 
of  financial  prosperity  than  those  who  labor  the  annual  requirement  of  the  sinkingwftind  act  was 
for  wages:  for  upon  them  and  their  families  $17,859,785.84.  During  the  year  ended  June  80. 1886, 
must  always  fall  the  first  and  most  disastrous  such  excess  amounted  to  $49,405,545.20,  and  during 

consequences  of  a  monetary  crisis ;  and  they,  Si®  y^L^!;^®/  •^SR?  ^^'  ^®®^*  ^*  '^f^t**-  *^**  V^'^.f 

♦^^   o»/x  ai«,A.<.  fi.^  loo*.  ♦^  »A«i:-«  Vv^  u^^^fii  $66,567,849  64.     The   annual  contributions   to   the 

too,  are  always  the  last  to  realize  the  benefit  JniingVund  during  the  three  ycare  above  specified, 

resulting  from  a  return  to  prosperous  times,  amounting  in  the  agjrreprate  to  $188,068,820.94  and 

Their  wages  are  the  first  to  fall  when  a  crisis  deducted  from  the  surplus  as  stetod,  were  made  by 

comes,  and  the  last  to  rise  when  it  passes  away,  falling  in  for  that  purpose  outstanding  three-per-cent. 

Our  effort  should  be  to  afford  the  necessary  ^P^"  °^t  ^\^°ySS?™S'»*-    ^""^^  '^«  «x  months 

V  /jT      n      '^iT  ^  •   •    »"^*"  •"'J  u^y.^^mj  ^^j.  ^  jjjjjg  gQ  ^gg^^  ^j^g  surplus  revenue  had  grown 

relief  to  all  without  iiyuiy  to  the  interests  of  Jo  large  by  repeated  accumulation  and  It  was  leawd 

any ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  course  of  legisla-  the  withdrawal  of  this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by 
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the  people  would  so  aifoet  the  businees  of  the  country,  hold  from  or  release  to  the  biuinees  of  the  people,  in 

that  the  earn  of  $79,864,100  of  such  surpliu  was  ap-  an  unasii&l  manner,  money  held  in  the  Treasury,  and 

plied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  thus  affect,  at  his  will,  the  financial  situation  of  the 

the  three-per-cent.  bonds  still  outstanding,  and  which  country :  and  if  it  is  deemed  wiMe  to  lodge  in  the  8eo- 

were  then  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Qovemment.  retary  or  the  Treasury  the  authority  in  the  preseiA 

The  precarious  oon<Htion  of  financial  affiurs  among  juncture  to  purchase  bonds,  it  should  be  plainly  vested, 

the  people  still  needing  relief,  immediately  after  the  and  provided  as  far  as  possible,  with  such  checks  and 

80th  day  of  June,  1887,  the  remainder  of  the  threes  limitations  as  will  define  this  offlciaPs  right  and  dis- 

per-oent.  bonds  then  outstanding,  amounting  with  cretion,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  him  from  undue 

princii>al  and  interest  to  the  sum  or  $18,877,500,  were  respoujubility. 

called  in  and  applied  to  the  sinking-fund  contribution  In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds  as 

for  the  current  fiscal  year.    Notwithstanding  these  a  means  of  restoring  to  circulation  the  surplus  money 

operations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  represents^  accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  it  should  be  borne  in 

uons  of  distress  in  business  circles  not  only  continued  mind  that  premiums  must,  of  course,  be  paid  upon 

but  increased,  and  absolute  peril  seemed  at  hand.    In  such  purchase^  that  there  may  be  a  large  part  of  these 

these  circumstances  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  bonds  held  ss  m  vestments  which  can  not  be  purchased 

fond  for  the  current  fiscal  year  wss  at  once  completed  at  any  price,  and  that  combinatioos  among  holders, 

bv  the  expenditure  of  $27,684,288.66  in  the  purchsse  who  are  willing  to  sell,  may  unreasonably  enhance 

of  Government  bonds  not  ^et  due,  bearing  rour  and  the  co&t  of  such  hoods  to  the  Government 

ibur  and  one  half  per  cent,  mterest,  the  premium  paid  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded  debt 

thereon  aversging  about  twenty-four  per  cent,  for  the  might  be  refimcUid  at  a  less  rate  of  interest,  and  the 

former  and  ei^t  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  diiierence  between  the  old  and  new  security  paid  in 

In  addition  to  this  the  interest  accruing  during  the  cash,  thus  finditur  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 

current  year  upon  the  outstanding  bonded  indebted-  The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  apparent,  must  depend 

nesa  of  the  Government  wss  to  some  extent  antici-  upon  the  volition  of  the  Dolders  of  the  present  bonds ; 

pated,  and  banks  selected  as  depositories  of  public  and  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  tne  inducement 

money  were  permitted  to  somewhat  increase  their  de-  which  must  be  offered  them  would  result  in  more 

posits.  financial  benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  purchase 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to  of  bonds,  while  the  latter  proposition  woula  reduce 

the  people  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  the  prinapal  of  the  debt  by  actual  payment,  instead 

served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  reve-  of  extending  it. 

nues  have  continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the 

present  year  smounting  on  the  Ist  day  of  December  Government  in  banks  throughout  the  country,  for  use 

to  $66,268,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  by  the  peoplCj  iSj  it  seems  to  me^  exceedingly  objeo- 

$118,000,000  on  the  80th  of  June  next,  at  which  date  tionable  in  pnuaple,  as  establishing  too  close  a  rela- 

it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior  accumula-  tionship  between  the  operations  of  the  Government 

tions.  will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  $140,-  Treasury  and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  too  ex- 

000,000.  tensive  a  commingling  of  their  money,  thus  fostering 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a  an  unnatural  reliance  m  private  business  upon  publio 

withdmwid  from  use  of  the  people's  circulating  me-  Amds.    If  this  scheme  should  be  adopted  it  snould 

dium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near  only  be  done  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an 

ftitnre  he  subjected  to  the  same  distress  which  was  urgent  necessity.    Le^lative  and  Executive  effort 

quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause.     And  should  generally  be  m  the  opposite  direction,  and 

while  the  functions  of  our  national  Treasury  should  should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce,  as  much  and  as 

be  few  and  simple,  and  while  its  best  condition  would  fast  as  can  safely  be  done,  the  Treasury  Department 

be  reached,  I  believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with  from  private  enterprise. 


Its  place  among  the  people.  in  the  least  consbtent  with  the  mission  of  our  people . 

If  such  an  emergency  arises  there  now  exists  no  or  the  high  and  beneficent  purooses  of  our  Government 

dear  and  undoubted  Executive  power  of  relief.    Here-  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to  the 

tofore  the  redemption  of  three- per-cent.  bonds,  which  knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  ss  well  ss  to  the  atten- 

were  payable  at  the  option  of^the  Government,  has  tion  of  their  representatives  charged  with  the  respon* 

afforded  a  means  for  the  disbursement  of  the  exoess  of  sibilitj  of  legblative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial 

our  revenues ;  but  those  bonds  have  all  been  retired,  situation.    The  failure  of  the  Congress  heretofore  to 

and  there  are  no  bonds  outstan^ng  the  pavment  of  provide  against  the  dangers  which  it  was  quite  evi- 

which  we  have  the  right  to  insist  upon.    Toe  contri-  dent  the  very  nature  of  the  difficulty  must  necessarily 

bution  to  the  shaking  fUnd  which  furnishes  the  ooca-  produce,  caused  a  condition  of  financial  distress  and 

aon  for  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  has  apprehension   since  your  last  a^ioumment,  which 

been  already  made  for  the  current  year^  so  that  there  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the  authority  and  expedients 

ia  no  outlet  m  that  direction.  within  Executive  control ;  and  these  appear  now  to  be 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense  exhausted.    If  disaster  results  from  the  continued  in- 

of  any  existing  Executive  power  to  restore,  at  this  time,  action  of  Congress,  the  responsibility  must  rest  where 

any  part  of  our  surplus  revenues  to  the  people  by  its  it  belongs. 

expenditure,  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  Sec-  Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered  is  fraught 
retary  of  the  Treasury  may  ent«r  the  market  and  pur-  with  danger  which  should  be  fhlly  realized,  and 
chase  the  bonds  of  the  Government  uotyet  due,  at  a  though  it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the  people  ss 
rate  of  premium  to  be  agreed  upon.  Tlie  only  pro-  well  as  penl  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growipg 
▼ision  of  law  from  which  such  a  power  could  be  de-  out  of  a  perfcctlj  palpable  and  apparent  cause,  con- 
rived  is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a  num>  stantiy  reproducing  the  same  alarming  circumstances 
her  of  years  ago ;  and  it  is  subject  to  the  suspicion  — a  congested  national  Tressury  and  a  depleted  mono- 
that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  In  its  taxy  condition  in  the  business  of  the  country.  It 
application,  instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  discre-  need  hardly  be  stated  that  while  the  present  situa- 
tion and  authority.  No  oonoition  ought  to  exist  tion  demands  a  remedy,  we  can  only  be  saved  from 
which  would  justify  the  grant  of  power  to  a  single  a  like  predicament  in  the  future  by  the  removal  of  its 
oflldal,  upon  his  judgment  of  ita  neceeaity,  to  witn-  cause. 
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Oat'  Bobeme  of  tax^tton,  bj  means  of  which  this  Sndnstiies,  fttUl  needini^  the  highMt  ted  frreMesk  de- 

needless  sorplas  is  taken  ftom  the  people  and  put  into  ffree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung 

the  public  Treasury^  oonsiMts  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  m>m  Federal  leffislation. 

upon  importations  from  abmad,  and  internal  revenue  It  is  also  saia  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  do- 
taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  meiitic  manufactures  resulting  from  the  present  tariff 
u>irituous  and  malt  liquoni.  It  must  be  conceded  is  necessaiv  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be  paid 
that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal  revenue  to  our  workinffmen  employed  in  manufactories,  than 
taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries ;  there  ap-  are  paid  for  wnat  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 
pears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  All  will  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  aigument  which 
consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be  involves  the  welfare  and  liberal  compensation  of  our 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  laboring-people.  Our  labor  is  honorable  in  the  eyes 
hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people.  of  every  American  dtixen ;  and  as  it  lies  at  the  foui^ 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inoquita-  dation  of  our  development  and  progreas,  it  is  enti- 

ble,  and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  tied,  without  affectation  or  hypocrisy,  to  Uie  utmost 

to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.    These  laws,  as  regard.     The  standard  of  our  laborers'  life  ahould 

their  primarv  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  con-  not  be  measured  by  that  of  any  other  country  lesii 

sumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  fUll  share  of  idl 

by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.    Thus  the  our  advantages. 

amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the 

who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.    Many  17,892,099  of  our  population  empmied  m  all  kinds  of 

ofthese  things,  however,  are  raised  or  manufiustured  industries  7,670,495  are   employed  in   agriculture, 

in  our  own  oountrv,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  4,074,288  in  professional  and  personal  service  (2,984,- 

ibreign  goods  ana  products  are  called  protection  to  876  of  whom  are  domestic  servants  and  Uboreis), 

these  home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  pos-  while  1,810,256  are  employed  in  trade  and  transporta- 

aible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  mannfacturers  tion,  and  3,887,112  are  classed  as  employed  in  manu- 

to  make  those  taxed  artidee  and  sell  them  for  a  price  facturing  and  mining. 

equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number 

have  paid  customs  duty.    So  it  happens  that  while  given  should  be  considerably  reduced.    Without  a^- 

comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles,  mill-  tempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that 

ions  of  our  people,  who  never  used  and   never  there  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  it  includes 

saw  any  of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  875,148  carpenters  and  joiners,    286,401    milliners, 

things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay  dressmakers,  and  seamslrosses,  172,726  blacksmiths, 

therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  188,756  tailors  and  tailoresses,  102,478  masons,  76,- 

which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.    Those  241  butchers,  41,809  bakers,  22,088  plasterers,  and 

who  buy  imports  pay  tlie  duty  chaiged  thereon  into  4,891  engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 

the  public  Treasury,  but  the  ^reat  minority  of  our  ments,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1.214,028.  leav- 

citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  ing  2,628,089  persons  empfoyed  in  sucn  manumctui^ 

pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  ing  industries  as  are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high 

the  home  manufkcturer.    This  reference  to  the  oper-  tariff. 

ation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  instruo-  To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  thetr  employ- 

tion,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  remind-  ment  and  maintain  their  wages  by  resisting  a  change, 

ed  of  the  manner  in  which  tho^  impose  a  burden  upon  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  such  sug- 

those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as  gestions  by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority 

those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create  amonir  those  who  labor,  and  therefore  should  forwo 

a  tax  upon  all  our  people.  an  advantage^  in  the  mterest  of  low  prices  for  the 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relievo  the  country  minority ;  tneir  compensation,  as  it  may  be  affected 
of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  extensively  continued  as  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  all  times  be 
the  source  of  the  (Government's  income ;  and  in  a  re-  scrupulously  kept  in  view ;  ana  yet  with  slight  refleo- 
adjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  tion  they  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  sumers  with  the  rest ;  that  they,  too,  have  their  own 
considered,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manu-  wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  fh>m  their 
facturers.  It  may  be  called  protection,  or  b  v  any  eaminfls,  and  that  the  price  of  the  neceitsarieA  of  life, 
other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  ana  dan-  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  wages,  will  regulate  the 
gers  of  our  present.tariff  laws,  should  be  devised  with  measure  of  their  welfare  and  comfort, 
especial  precaution  against  imperiling  the  existence  But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be 
of  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  this  existence  so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate  or  justify  either  the 
should  not  mean  a  condition  which,  without  regard  loss  of  employment  by  the  workingman  nortbelcs»> 
to  the  public  welfare  or  a  national  exigency,  must  al-  ening  of  his  wages ;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to 
ways  insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  in-  the  manufacturer,  after  a  necessair  readjustment^ 
stead  of  moderately  profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrinoe  of  the  inter- 
and  diversity  of  our  national  activities  increase,  new  ests  of  his  employ^  either  in  their  opportunity  to  work 
recruits  are  added  to  those  who  desire  a  continuation  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  Nor  can 
of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  present  the  worker  in  manufiicturce  foil  to  understand  that 
system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  while  a  high  tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow 
stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  reform  the  present  con-  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly  re- 
dition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our  feliow-citizens  suits  in  a  very  laige  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly 
thus  enga;^,  that  tiiey  can  hardly  complain  of  the  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which,  in  almost  countless 
suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that  there  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  bis  family, 
exists  an  organized  combination  All  along  the  line  to  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and 
maintain  their  advantage.  perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a 

We  are  iu  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces 

with  becoming  pride  wo  rejoice  in  American  skill  and  nisown  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase 

ingenuity,  in  American  energy  and  cnterpri2»e,  and  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits,  the  hard-earned 

in  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources  compensation  of  many  days  of  toiL 

developed  by  a  century's  national  growth.    Yet  when  The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who  manufiictuTe 

an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits  nothing,  but  who  pay  the  increased  price  which  the 

a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land  for  tariff  imposes,  uiK>n  every  agricultural  implement^ 

the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  rea-  upon  all  he  wears,  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns, 

sonable  demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suit^  tiie  except  Uie  increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds  and  such 

purposes  of  advocacy  to  c»ll  our  manufactures  infant  things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from  the  soil,  is 
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Invited  to  aid  in  maintaininflr  the  present  Bitaation ; 
and  he  is  told  that  a  high  duty  on  imported  wool  is 
neoessaiy  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  nave  sheep  to 
•hear,  in  order  that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  in- 
creased. They  of  oonrse  are  not  reminded  that  the 
iarmer  who  has  no  sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged, 
in  his  porchases  of  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to 
pay  a  tnbute  to  his  fellow-farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
mannfactnrer  and  merchant;  nor  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  sheep-owners  themselves 
and  their  households  most  wear  clothine  and  use 
other  articles  mannfactnred  from  the  wool  they  sell 
at  tariff  prices,  and  thus  as  oonsmners  must  return 
their  shue  of  this  increased  price  to  the  tradesman. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sneep  owned  by  the  fanners  through- 
out the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks  numbering 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  dutjr  on  the  grade  of 
imported  wool  which  tnese  sheep  yield,  is  ten  cents 
each  pound  if  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents  qr  less, 
and  twelve  cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  thirty 
cents.  If  the  liberal  estimate  of  six  poimds  be  al- 
lowed for  each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  bo 
sixty  or  seventy-two  cents,  and  this  mav  be  taken  as 
the  utmost  enhancement  or  its  price  to  toe  fiuiner  by 
reason  of  this  duty.  Eighteen  dollars  would  thus 
represent  the  increased  jirice  of  the  wool  from  twenty- 
five  sheep  and  thirty-six  dolhuv  that  from  the  wool 
of  fifty  soeep ;  and  at  present  vnloes  this  addition 
would  amount  to  about  one  third  of  its  price.  If  upon 
its  sale  the  farmer  receives  this  or  a  lees  tariff  profit, 
the  wool  leaves  hiff  hands  chai^ged  with  precisely  that 
sum,  which  in  all  its  changes  will  adhere  to  it,  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  When  manufiiotured  into 
doth  and  other  goods  and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is 
not  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  fiu'mer's  tariff 
profit,  but  a  farther  sum  has  been  added  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  manufacturer  under  the  operation  of  other 
tariff  laws.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  arrives  when 
the  fiuiner  finds  it  necessary  to  putchase  woolen  goods 
and  material  to  clothe  himself  and  fiimily  for  the  win- 
ter. When  he  faces  the  tradesman  for  that  purpose 
be  discovers  that  he  is  obliged  not  only  to  return  in 
the  way  of  increased  prices,  his  tariff  profit  on  the 
wool  he  sold,  and  whicn  then  perhaps  lies  before  him 
m  manujCaotured  form,  but  that  he  must  add  a  con- 
siderable sum  thereto  to  meet  a  ftuther  increase  in 
oost  caused  by  a  tariff  duty  on  the  manufacture.  Thus 
in  the  end  he  is  aroused  to  the  fiiot  that  he  has  paid 
upon  a  moderate  purchase,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff 
flcbeme.  which,  wnen  he  sold  lus  wool  seemed  so 
profitable,  an  increase  in  price  more  than  sufficient  to 
aweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  received  upon  the 
wool  he  prodooed  and  sola. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  wool- 
rusing  is  compared  with  all  the  fiirmers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  popa- 
lation  is  considered;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  laige  part  of  those  who  own  sheep,  the 
^  benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory  ;  and, 
above  all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  mcrease 
of  the  cost  of  living  caused  by  such  tariff,  becomes  a 
Imrden  upon  thoee  with  moderate  means  and  the  poor, 
the  employed  and  unemployed,  the  sick  and  well,  and 
the  young  and  old,  and  tnat  it  constitutes  a  tax  which, 
witn  relentless  grasp,  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  or 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land,  reasons  are 
•nggested  whv  the  removal  or  reduction  of  this  duty 
should  bo  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 

In  speaking  of  the  increased  oost  to  the  consumer 
of  our  nome  manufactures,  resulting  from  a  duty  laid 
upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  description,  the 
fkct  is  not  overlooked  that  competition  among  our  do- 
mestic producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  keeping; 
the  price  of  their  product)  below  the  highest  limit 
allowed  by  such  duty.  But  it  is  notorious  that  this 
competition  is  too  often  strangled  by  combinations 
quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  firequentlv  called 
trusts,  which  have  for  their  object  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made  and  sold 
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by  members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can 
hardly  hope  for  any  consideration  in  the  operation  of 
tJiese  selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination,  a 
healthy  and  free  competition  reduces  the  price  of  any 
particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production,  below 
the  limit  which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under  our 
tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such  reduced  price,  its  manu- 
ikoture  continues  to  thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident  that 
one  thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price 
of  any  commodity  to  the  tariff  point,  fUmishes  proof 
that  some  one  is  willing  to  acoe^  lower  prices  for 
such  commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunera- 
tive ;  and  lower  prices  produced  oy  competition  prove 
the  same  thing.  Thus  where  eitner  or  these  condi- 
tions exists  a  case  would  seem  to  be  presented  for  an 
easy  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented 
touching  our  tariff  laws  are  intended  only  to  enforce 
an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of 
our  customs  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  empha- 
size a  suggestion  that  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
we  may  discharge  a  double  duty  to  our  people  by 
granting  to  them  a  measure  of  relief  fh>m  tariff  taxa- 
tion in  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed  and  from 
sources  where  it  can  be  most  fairly  and  justly  ac- 
corded. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  considera- 
tions be,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  regarded  as 
evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  manmaoturing 
interests,  or  of  any  lack  of  appredation  of  their  value 
and  importance. 

These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most  sub- 
stantial element  of  our  national  greatness  and  furnish 
the  proud  proof  of  our  country's  progress.  But  if  in 
the  emerffency  that  presses  npon  us  our  manufacturers 
are  askea  to  snrrenaer  something^  for  the  public  good 
and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a 
gratefhl  recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded, 
should  lead  them  to  willing  co-operation.  No  demand 
is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernmental regara ;  but  they  ean  not  finil  to  be  admon- 
ished of  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  enlightened  self* 
interest  and  safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the 
present  condition  tends,  afford  no  greater  shelter  or 
protection  to  our  manufactures  than  to  our  other  im- 
portant enterprises.  Opportunity  for  safe,  careflil, 
and  deliberate  reform  is  now  offered ;  and  none  of  us 
should  be  unmindftil  of  a  time  when  an  abused  and 
irritated  people,  heedless  of  those  who  have  resisted 
timely  ond  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radi- 
cal and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongs. 

The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fidr  revinon  of 
our  tariff  laws  is  not  unoerestimated.  It  will  require 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  great  labor  and  care,  and 
espedaUy  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of  the 
suDJeot,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  such  local  and 
selnsh  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four  thousand 
articles  are  suoject  to  duty.  Many  of  these  do  not  in 
any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and 
many  are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  reve- 
nue. A  considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
n^gresate,  by  adding  them  to  the  f^ee  list.  The  taxa- 
tion ot  luxuries  presents  no  features  of  hardship :  but 
the  necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the 
people,  the  duty  upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
inz  in  every  home,  should  be  greatly  dieapened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  on  raw 
material  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  f^  importation, 
is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  effort  to  reduce 
the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  it  would  not  only  re- 
lieve them  from  the  increased  cost  caused  by  the 
tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manufactured  product 
being  thua  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid 
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upon  Booh  product  as  a  oompenaatioD  to  our  mannfhot-  lesialatlon  in  the  public  intereat  as  ihej  deem  ad^laa- 
urare  for  tne  preaent  prioe  of  raw  material  oould  be  ble.  I  ask  for  these  reports  and  reoommendations  the 
accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction,  or  free  im-  deliberate  examination  and  action  of  the  legislative 
portation,  would  serve,  beaide,  to  largely  reduce  the  branch  of  the  Qovemment.  There  are  other  subjects 
revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  could  not  embraced  in  the  departmental  reports  demanding 
have  any  ixgurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers,  legislative  consideration  and  which  1  should  be  glad 
On  the  contraiy  it  would  appNoar  to  give  them  a  better  to  submit.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  ear- 
chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  nestiy  presented  in  previous  messages,  and  as  to  them 
other  countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  ma-  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  prior  recommendations, 
terial.  Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  As  the  law  maKes  no  provision  for  any  report  from 
of  extending  their  sales  beyond  the  limits  of  home  the  Department  of  State  a  brief  history  of  the  transac- 
consumption,  saving  them  from  the  depression,  in-  tionsorthatimportant  department  together  with  oth- 
terruption  to  business,  and  loss  caused  dv  a  glutted  er  matters  whicn  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  eesential 
domestic  market  and  affording  their  employes  more  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  may  ftimiali 
certain  and  steady  labor  with  its  resulting  quiet  and  the  occasion  for  a  ftiture  communication, 
contentment.  is^..i/.>^>^  tvw.  a  t^otr     Gbovbb  Cleveiawd, 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  so-  W^w^w^*^,  iiec  8, 18W. 

lution  should  be  approacned  in  a  spirit  higher  than  BftTCnA  BcHinb — The  great  qaestion  of  the 

partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  re-  session  was  revenne  reform,  as  the  Democratic 

gard  for  patriotic  duty  which  should  cWactorije  tiie  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 

action  of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  confiding  j^^i^^i:  ♦^  «„— „  ^„4. 4.u«  ^^i:^  ^r.4^i:«<^  :«  ♦kA 

people.    But  the  obligation  to  dedared  party  poli^  dertook  to  carry  out  the  policy  outlmed  m  the 

and  principle  is  not  wsnting  to  urge  prom|^  and  FresideDrs  message.     For  this  purpose  the 

effective  action.    Both  great  political  parties  now  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

represented  in  the  Qovemment  nave  by  repeated  and  Oommittee  set  to  work  and  drafted  the  MiUa 

authoritative  declarations  condemned  the  condition  of  oni   s^  oaIIp^  nftAr  tht\  rhAirmAn  nf  thA  aatti. 

our  Uws  which  permits  tiie  coUection  from  the  people  "1"'  ^  ^*ff  ^  ii -ii    ^f  T^         a  1  ^^ 

of  unnecessary  Avenue,  and  have  in  tiie  most  solemn  mittee,  Roger   Q.  Mills,  of  Texas.     Apnl  2, 

manner,  promised  its  correction,  and  neither  as  dti-  1888,  that  gentleman  reported  this  measure  as 

sens  nor  partisans  are  our  countmnen  in  a  mood  to  one  '*  to  reduce  taxation,  and  simplify  the  lawa 

condone  the  deliberate  violation  of  tiiese  pledges.  i^  relation  to  the  collection  of  revenue  " ;  and 

and  free  trade.    ThS  savors  too  much  of  bandvimr  ^^^  ordered  to  be  pnntea  with  toe  accompany- 

epithets.  ing  majority  report  and  the  minority  report 

It  is  a  condition  ^ich  confronts  us— not  a  theory,  submitted  by  Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio.    The  bill 

ReUefftom  Uiis  condition  may  involvj  a  slight  reduc-  ^^g  taken  up  for  discussion  April  17,  and  the 

Uon  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our  home  pro-  j^v^*^  ».«*.  r«^«^  v.,  ir.  \i:iu  :«.  .^^^^^  ^» 

ductions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advan-  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Mills  m  support  of 

tagea  should  not  be  contemplated.    The  question  of  the  measure  and  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania, 

ft^e  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent  in  opposition  to  it.     On  May  10  the  general 

claim,  made  in  certam  quarters,  that  all  efforts  to  re-  debate  was  closed  with  speeches  by  Speaker 

tiS;'.^X«SS5r<Xr^'l?iTffiS?!5^"S:  0«H^«  »"^  ^r.  Reed  of  Mdne;  on  iay  81 

chievous  and  far  removed  from  any  consideration  for  ^^^  debate  under  the  nve-munte  rule  was  be- 

the  public  good.    The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  gun,  and  July  19  it  closed.     Mr.  Springer,  of 

we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  neces-  Illinois,  on  that  occasion  said :   *'  The  debate 

^STSd  to  ^^  to'th^SS^w^^^  ^^  ^^®  pending  bill  b^gan  on  the  17th  day  of 

the  moneywhich'we  hold  in  the  Treasm  through^S  -^P"^  ^"*»  .^^  **^**  *>™®  ^®  committee  haa 

perversion  of  governmental  powera.     These  Uiings  been  occupied  in  general  debate  twenty-three 

can  and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our  indns-  day  and  eight  evening  sessions.    There  were 

teies,  without  danger  to  tiieopportunitv  for  remunem-  consumed  in  the  general  debate  one  hundred 

s^?rtiir.i^s^dX^^^rbU~^^  "pV''^^'^  ''r^.r  '^^-'t  r?f^^r 

means  of  subsistence  and  ^^easii^  the  mSSue  of  »«  hours  and  eighteen  minutes  by  Democrats, 

their  comforts.  and  fifty-five  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  by 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  "shall  Republicans  or  those  opposed  to  the  bill.     In 

ftom  time  to  time  gf veto  the  Cona-easinfonn^^  all^  one  hundred  and  flfty-one  speeches  were 

the  state  of  the  Union.'*    It  has  been  the  custom  ot  ^^j^  A^^i^^  *\.^  ^^^^»^i  a^\^^4^^^,>  fk;-  vtii 

tiie  Executive,  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  to  "?u   ®^  v 'x°^  the  general  debate  on  this  bill, 

annually  ezhioit  to  the  Congreas,  at  the  opening  of  ^he  debate  upon  the  bill  by  paragraphs  began 

ito  session,  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  May  81,  since  which  time  there  have  been  oc- 

to  detail  with  some  particularity  the  operation  of  the  cupied  twenty-eight  days,  or  one  hundred  and 

^rS^^totC?hTio™'S"lhe';,SSr»  twenty-eight  ho^««nd  ten  minutes^including 

time  imd  to  call  attention  to  tiiie  valuable  aooomplish-  ^^^  "™®  ^"^  ^'U  be  consumed  to-day.     The 

ments  of  theae  dejMutmento  duriiur  the  fiscal  year,  whole  number  of  days  devoted  to  the  debate 

But  1  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  im-  and  consideration  of  the  bill  has  been  fifty-one, 

nortajttoeof  the  subject  to  which  this  commmiicatwn  ^nd  the  number  of  hours  two  hundred  and 

rn^X.^o^e'i'tS;?^^?^^^^^  forty.    TCs  debate  wlU  perhaps  be  Imown  aa 

mediate  consideration  the  *^ state  of  the  Union*'  as  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  occurred  in  our 

shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our  Treasury  and  parliamentary  history.     It  has  iiwakened  an 

our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon  which  every  element  interest  not  only  throughout  the  length  and 

The^Jwrte'of^SniL^^^^^  ^^^^^^  o*  ^^^  o'^"  country,  but  throughout 

wUl  be  sutaiitted,  contun  ftill  and  elicit  mforma-  *^®  civilized  world ;  and  henceforth,  as  long  as 

tion  touching  the  transaction  of  the  business  mtrust-  our  Government  shall  endure,  it  shall  be  known 

ed  to  them,  and  such  recoomiendAtions  relating  to  as  '  The  Great  Tariff  Debate  of  1888.^ " 
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In  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Mills  nreed  a  re-  a  trade.  All  the  commerce  of  all  the  conntries 
duotion  of  the  revenue  on  the  ground  that  it  of  the  world  is  carried  on  hy  an  exchange  of 
exceeds  the  needs  of  the  Government,  and  is  commodities  —  commodities  going  from  the 
produced  hj  a  system  of  taxation  adopted  to  country  where  they  are  produced  at  the  least 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  civil  war:  ^^  Mr.  cost  to  seek  a  market  in  those  countries  where 
Chairmap,  during  our  late  civil  war  the  ex-  they  can  either  not  be  produced  at  all  or  where 
penditures  required  by  an  enormous  mUitary  they  can  be  produced  only  at  the  highest  cost 
establishment  made  it  necessary  that  the  bur-  of  production.  We  are  the  great  agricultural 
dens  of  taxation  should  be  laid  heavily  in  all  country  of  the  world,  and  we  have  been  feed- 
directions  authorized  by  the  Oonstitution.  The  ing  the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of 
internal-revenue  aiid  direct  taxes  were  called  Europe  have  got  to  give  us  in  exchange  the 
into  requisition  to  supplement  the  revenues  products  of  their  lahor  in  their  shops;  and 
arising  from  customs,  to  aid  the  Treasury  to  when  we  put  on  excessive  duties  for  tne  pur- 
respond  to  the  heavy  demands  which  were  pose  of  prohibiting  the  importations  of  tneir 
being  daily  made  upon  it.  The  duties  on  im-  goods,  as  a  necessary  result  we  put  an  excess- 
ports  were  raised  from  an  average  on  dutiable  ive  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  our  own  ag- 
goods  of  18'84  per  cent,  in  1861  to  an  average  ricultaral  products.  And  what  does  that  do  ? 
of  40*20  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods  during  the  It  throws  our  surplus  products  upon  our  own 
five  years  from  1862  to  1866,  inclusive.  This  markets  at  home,  which  become  glutted  and 
was  recognized  at  the  time  as  an  exceptionally  oversupplied,  and  prices  go  down.  So  it  is 
heavy  burden.    It  was  stated  by  the  distin-  with  the  people  of  Europe  who  are  manufact- 

Siished  gentleman  who  then  presented  to  the  uring  and  producing  thmgs  that  we  can  not 

ouse  the  bill  so  largely  increasing  the  duties,  produce,  but  which  we  want.    Their  products 

and  which  to-day  bears  his  honored  name,  that  are  thrown  upon  their  home  markets,  lyhich 

it  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  are  glutted  and  oversupplied,  and  their  prices 

must  cease  on  the  return  of  peace.    In  his  own  likewise  go  down.    Ana  whenever,  from  any 

words,  he  said:  *This  is  intended  as  a  war  cause,  prices  start  up  in  Europe,  our  tariff 

measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  being  levied  mainly  by  specific  duties  upon 

as  such  give  it  our  support.'  More  than  twentr  quantity,  not  upon  value,  tne  tariff  goes  down, 

years  have  elapsed  since  the  war  ended.    A  and  then  we  see  large  importation  and,  as  a 

generation  has  passed  away  and  a  new  genera-  result,  large  exportation.    Then  we  see  a  rise 

tion  has  appeared  on  the  stage  since  peace  has  in  agricultural  products ;  then  we  see  the  cir- 

retumed  to  bless  our  common  country;  but  culation  of  money  all  through  the  whole  of 

these  war  taxes  still  remain ;   and  they  are  our  industrial  system ;  we  see  our  people  going 

heavier  to-day  than  they  were  on  an  average  to  work,  our  manufactories  starting  up,  and 

during  the  five  years  of  the  existence  of  hos-  prosperity  in  every  part  of  the  land." 
tilities.    The  average  rate  of  duty  during  the       Mr.  Mills  also  argued  that  the  protective  sys- 

last  ^ye  years,  from  1888  to  1887,  inclusive,  on  tem,  while  of  advantage  to  particular  manufact- 

dutiable  goods  amounts  to  44*61  per  cent,  and  urers,  tends  to  cripple  our  production :  *^  We 

during  the  last  year  the  average  is  47*10  per  are  the  jpreatest  agricultural   people  in  the 

cent.    Instead  of  the  rate  of  taxation  being  world.     We  exceed  all  others  in  the  products 

reduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  efficient  ad-  of  manufacture,  but  we  export  next  to  nothing 

ministration  of  government  in  time  of  peace,  it  of  our  product.    Why  should  we  not  export 

continues  to  grow  and  fill  the  coffers  of  the  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 

Government  #ith  money  not  required  for  public  cotton  goods  which  England  is  now  exporting  ? 

purposes,  and  which,  rightfully  should  remain  She  buys  her  cotton  from  us,  pays  the  cost  of 

in  tne  pockets  of  the  people."  transportation  to   her   factories,  makes   the 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mills,  excessive  goods,  and  sends  them  all  over  the  world, 

taxation  is  not  the  greatest  evil  of  the  existing  That  trade,  at  least  the  most  of  it,  is  ours 

tariff:  '^The  greatest  evil  that  is  infiicted  by.  whenever  we  get  ready  to  take  it.      Why 

it  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  values  of  our  ex-  should  we  not  make  and  send  out  the  hundred 

ports.    Remember  that  the  great  body  of  our  millions  of  woolen  goods  which  she  is  annually 

exports  are  agricultural  products.    It  has  been  exporting?    We  have  the  advantage  of  her  in 

so  through  our  whole  history.    From  75  to  almost  everything  except  cost  of  materials, 

over  80  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  this  coun-  Why  should  we  not  make  and  export  the  hun- 

try'  year  by  year  are  agricultural  products,  dred  millions  of  iron  and  steel  which  she  is 

Ootton  is  first,  then  bread-stuffs,  pork,  beef,  making  and  sending  away  annually!    There  is 

butter,  cheese,  lard.    These  are  the  things  that  no  reason  except  that  high  tariffs  and  trusts 

keep  up  our  foreign  trade,  and  when  you  put  and  combinations  are  in  our  way,  and  they 

on  or  keep  on  such  duties  as  we  have  now —  muster  all  their  forces  to  prevent  us  from  tak- 

war  duties  which  were  regarded  as  so  enor-  ing  the  place  which  our  advantages  entitle  us 

mons  even  in  the  very  midst  of  hostilities  that  to  take.    We  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 

they  were  declared  to  be  temporary — when  world.    We  have  the  highest  standard  of  civili- 

youputon  or  retain  those  duties,  they  limit  zation;  we  have  the  highest  and  best  diffu- 

and  prohibit  importation  and  that  limits  or  sion  of  knowledge  among  our  people.     We 

prohibits  exportation.    It  takes  two  to  make  utilize  the  power  of  machinery  more  than  any 
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people  in  the  world.  We  prodace  by  our  labor  pockets  of  the  laborer?  Is  it  not  strange  that 
more  than  any  people  in  the  world.  We  have  those  who  made*  the  tariff  and  fastened  apon 
everything  to  command  saocess  in  any  contest  the  people  these  war  rates  in  a  time  of  pro- 
over  any  rival.  We  are  the  first  cotton-pro-  found  peace,  and  who  are  now  constantly  as- 
dacing  conntry.  We  have  wool,  flax,  hemp ;  sailing  the  Democratic  party  becanse  it  is  on- 
onr  country  is  full  of  coal  and  ores  and  lum-  trae  to  the  workingman,  did  not  make  some 
ber,  and  yet  with  ail  these  advantages  over  all  provision  by  which  the  generoas  bounty  they 
others  we  have  pursued  a  suicidal  policy  of  gave  should  reach  the  Docket  of  him  for  whom 
protection,  which  has  closed  the  markets  of  they  said  it  was  intended?  They  charge  that 
the  world  against  us;  and  not  content  to  stop  we  are  trying  to  strike  down  the  labor  of  the 
here,  we  have  plundered  the  great  body  of  our  country.  Why  do  they  nofsee  that  the  n^oney 
agricultural  people  out  of  a  large  part  of  their  they  are  taking  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
wealth.  We  must  make  a  departure.  Instead  people,  is  delivered  in  good  faith  to  the  work- 
of  laying  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  man?  One  yard  of  cassimere,  weighing  16 
necessaries  of  life,  instead  of  destroying  our  ounces,  cost  $1.88;  the  labor  cost  is  29  cents ; 
foreign  commerce,  we  should  encourage  it  as  the  tariff  duty  is  80  cents.  One  pound  of  sew- 
we  would  encourage  our  home  commerce.  We  ing-silk  costs  $5.66 ;  the  cost  for  labor  is  85 
should  remove  every  unnecessary  burden.  We  cents;  the  tariff  is  $1.69.  One  gallon  of  lin- 
should  lay  taxes  to  obtain  revenue,  but  not  re-  seed-oil  costs  46  cents ;  the  labor  cost  is  2 
strict  importation.  We  should  place  every  cents ;  the  tariff  cost  is  25  cents.  One  ton  of 
material  of  manufacture  on  the  free  list,  start  bar-iron  costs  $81 ;  the  labor  cost  is  $10 ;  the 
up  our  fires,  put  our  wheels  in  motion,  and  tariff  fixes  several  rates  for  bar-iron.  I  (^ve 
put  all  our  people  to  work  at  good  wages."  the  lowest  rate,  $17.92.    One  ton  of  foundry 

After  arguing  that  it  is  increased  production  pig-iron  costs  $11 ;  the  labor  costs  $1.64;  the 

that  makes  cheap  goods  and  high  wages,  Mr.  tariff  is  $6.72." 

Mills  said,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  exist-  After  continuing  the  discussion  of  this  point 
ing  tariff  on  labor:  "I  have  taken  from  the  in  detail,  Mr.  Mills  said:  '^Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  La-  man,  I  have  gone  through  with  a  number  of 
bor  and  the  report  of  the  census  on  wages  artides  taken  from  these  official  reports  made 
some  figures  given  by  manufacturers  them-  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  I  have 
selves  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product  and  the  shown  that  the  tariff  was  not  framed  for  the 
labor  cost  of  the  artides  they  are  making.  I  benefit  of  the  laborer,  or  that  if  it  was  so  in- 
have  put  the  tariff  duty  by  the  side  of  them  to  tended  by  those  who  framed  it,  the  benefit 
show  whether  in  the  little  reductions  we  are  never  reaches  the  laborer,  not  a  dollar  of  it. 
asking  in  this  bill  we  have  gone  beyond  that  The  working-people  are  hired  in  the  market  at 
pledge  we  as  a  party  have  mwie  that  we  would  the  lowest  rates  at  which  their  services  can  be 
not  reduce  taxation  so  low  as  to  injure  our  had,  and  all  the  *  boodle'  that  has  been 
laborers,  or  as  not  to  cover  the  difference  in  granted  by  these  tariff  bills  goes  into  the 
cost  of  labor  between  American  and  foreign  pockets  of  the  manufacturers.  It  builds  up 
products.  This  will  show,  and  I  ask  your  at-  palaces ;  it  concentrates  wealth ;  it  makes 
tention  to  it,  that  the  tariff  is  not  intended  to  great  and  powerful  magnates ;  but  it  distrib- 
and  does  not  benefit  labor.  It  will  show  that  utes  none  of  its  beneficence  in  the  homes  of 
the  benefit  of  the  tariff  never  passes  beyond  our  laboring  poor." 

the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer,  and  to  the  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  protective  system 

pockets  of  his  workmen.  which  is  sometimes  called  the  American  polipy, 

'*  I  find  in  this  report  one  pair  of  five-pound  Mr.  Mills  said :  **  I  repel  it,  sir ;  it  is  not 
blankets.  The  whole  cost,  as  stated  by  the  American.  It  is  the  reverse  of  American, 
manufacturer,  is  $2.51.  The  labor  cost  he  That  policy  is  American  which  clings  most 
paid  for  msking  them  is  85  cents.  The  pres-  closely  to  the  fundamental  idea  that  underlies 
ent  tariff  is  $1.90.  Now,  here  is  $1.55  in  this  our  institutions  and  upon  which  the  whole 
tariff  over  and  above  the  entire  labor  cost  of  superstructure  of  our  Government  is  erected, 
these  blankets.  Why  did  not  that  manufact-  and  that  idea  is  freedom^freedom  secured  by 
urergoand  give  that  money  to  the  laborer?  the  guarantees  of  government;  freedom  to 
He  is  able  to  do  it.  Here  is  a  tariff  that  gives  think,  to  speak,  to  write ;  freedom  to  go  where 
him  $1.90  on  that  pair  of  blankets  for  the  we  please,  select  our  own  occupations;  free- 
benefit  of  his  laborer,  but  notwithstanding  that  dom  to  labor  when  we  please  and  where 
the  tariff  was  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  Amer-  we  please;  freedom  to  receive  and  enjoy  all 
ican  labor  and  to  preserve  high  wages,  every  the  results  of  our  labor ;  freedom  to  sell  our 
dollar  of  that  tariff  went  into  the  manufact-  products,  and  freedom  to  buy  the  products 
urer's  pocket.  The  poor  fellow  who  made  of  others,  and  freedom  to  markets  for  the 
the  blankets  got  85  cents  and  the  manufacturer  products  of  our  labor,  without  which  the 
kept  the  $1.90.  freedom  of  labor  is    restricted  and  denied ; 

*'  Here  is  one  yard  of  fiannel,  weighing  four  freedom  from  restraints  in  working  and  mar- 

ounces;  it  cost  18  cents,  of  which  tiie  laborer  keting  the  products  of  our  toil,  except  such  as 

got  8  cents;  the  tariff  on  it  is  8  cents.    How  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 

is  it  that  the  whole  8  cents  did  not  get  into  the  emment;  freedom  firom  all  unnecessary  bur- 
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dens ;   freedom  from  all  exactions  apon  the  tic  wants,  is  put  upon  the  free  list,  while  sugar, 

citizen  except  snch  as  may  be  necessary  to  with  a  home  product  of  only  one  eleventh  of 

support  an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  the  home  consumption,  is  left  dutiable, 

administration  of  the  Government  that  guar-  **  What  is  a  protective  tariff?    It  is  a  tariff 

antees  him  protection  to  *  life,  liberty,  and  the  upon  foreign  imports  so  adjusted  as  to  secure 

pnrsnit  of  happiness ' ;  freedom  firom  all  taxa-  the  necessary  revenue,  and    judiciously  im- 

tion  except  that  which  is  levied  for  the  support  posed  upon  diose  foreign  products  the  like  of 

of  the  Government;   freedom  from  taxation  which  are  produced  at  home  or  the  like  of 

levied  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favored  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home, 

classes  by  the  spoliation  and  plunder  of  the  Itimposestheduty  upon  the  competing  foreign 

people;  freedom  from  all  systems  of  taxation  product;  it  makes  it  bear  the  burden  or  duty, 

that  do  not  fall  with  '  equal  and  exact  Justice  and,  as  far  as  possible,  luxuries  only  excepted, 

upon  all ' — that  do  not  raise  the  revenues  of  permits  the  non-competing  foreign  product  to 

government  in  the  way  that  is  least  burden-  come  in  free  of  duty.    Articles  of  common 

some  to  the  people  and  with  the  least  possible  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  which  we  can  not 

disturbance  to  their  business.    That,  sir,  is  the  produce  here  it  sends  to  the  people  untaxed 

American  policy."  and  free  from  custom-house  exactions.    Tea. 

Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  who  spoke  May  18,  coffee,  spices,  and  drugs  are  such  articles,  ana 
conceded  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue  under  our  system  are  upon  the  free  list.  It 
of  the  Government,  but  denied  that  the  reduc-  says  to  our  foreign  competitor,  if  you  want  to 
tion  should  be  made,  as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bring  your  merchandise  here,  your  farm  prod- 
Bill.  He  said:  ''It  will  be  freely  confessed  by  nets  here,  your  coal  and  iron  ore,  jour  wool, 
our  political  opponents  that  this  bill  is  but  the  your  salt,  your  pottery,  your  glass,  your  cottons 
beginning  of  a  tariff  policy  marked  out  by  the  and  woolens,  and  sell  alongside  of  our  produc- 
President,  and  is  a  partial  response  only  to  his  era  in  our  markets,  we  will  make  your  prod- 
message,  to  be  followed  up  with  additional  net  bear  a  duty ;  in  effect,  pay  for  the  privi- 
legislation  until  our  system  of  taxation  shall  be  lege  of  doing  it.  Our  kind  of  a  tariff  makes 
brought  back  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  the  competing  foreign  article  carry  the  burden. 
Democratic  party,  to  a  purely  revenue  basis ;  draw  the  load,  supply  the  revenue ;  and  in 
that  is,  that  the  tariff  or  duty  put  upon  foreign  performing  this  essential  office  it  encourages 
importations  shall  hereafter  look  to  revenue  at  the  same  time  our  own  industries  and  pro- 
and  revenue  only,  and  discard  all  other  consid-  tects  our  own  people  in  their  chosen  employ- 
erations.  ments.    That  is  the  mission  and  purpose  of  a 

^'lliis   brings  us   face  to  face,  therefore,  p^otective  tariff.    That  is  what  we  mean  to 

with  the  two  opposing   systems,  that  of  a  maintain,  and  any  measure  which  will  destroy 

revenue  as   distinguished  from  a  protective  it  we  shall  firmly  resist,  and  if  beaten  on  this 

tariff,  and   upon  their  respective  merits  they  floor  we  will  appeal  from  your  decision  to  the 

must  stand  or  fall.    Now,   what  are  they  ?  people,  before  whom  parties  and  policies  must 

I^rst,  what  is  a  revenue  tariff?    Upon  wiiat  at  last  be  tried.  We  have  free  trade  among  our- 

principle  does  it  rest?    It  is  a  tariff  or  tax  selves  throughout  thirty- eight  States  and  the 

placed  upon  such  articles  of  foreign  production  Territories  and  among  sixty  millions  of  people, 

imported  here  as  will    produce    the  largest  Absolute  freedom  of  exchange  within  our  own 

revenue  with  the  smallest  tax.  borders  and  among  our  own  citizens  is  the  law 

**  To  secure  larger  revenue  from  lower  duties  of  the  republic.  Reasonable  taxation  and 
necessitates  largely  increased  importations,  and  restraint  upon  those  without  is  the  dictate  of 
if  these  compete  with  domestic  products  the  enlightened  patriotism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter  must  be  diminished  or  find  other  and  Republican  party.  Free  trade  in  the  United 
distant  and  I  may  say  impossible  markets  or  States  is  founded  upon  a  community  of  equali- 
get  out  of  the  way  altogether.'  A  genuine  ties  and  reciprocities.  It  is  like  the  unre- 
revenue  tariff  imposes  no  tax  upon  foreign  strained  freedom  and  reciprocal  relations  and 
importations  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at  obligations  of  a  family.  Here  we  are  one 
home,  or,  if  produced  at  home,  in  quantities  country,  one  language,  one  allegiance,  one 
not  capable  of  supplying  the  home  consump-  standard  of  citizenship,  one  flag,  one  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  case  it  may  be  truthfully  said  tion,  one  nation,  one  destiny.  It  is  otherwise 
the  tax  is  added  to  the  foreign  cost  and  is  paid  with  foreign  nations,  each  a  separate  organism, 
bj  the  consumer.  a  distinct  and  independent  political  society 

**  A  revenue  tariff  seeks  out  those  articles  organized  for  its  own,  to  protect  its  own,  and 

which  domestic  production  can  not  supply,  or  work  out  its  own  destiny.    We  deny  to  those 

only  inadequately  supply,  and  which  the  wants  foreign  nations  free  trade  with  us  upon  equal 

of  our  people  demand,  and  imposes  the  duty  terms  with  our  own  producers.    The  foreign 

upon  them,  and  permits  as  far  as  possible  the  producer  has  no  right  or  claim  to  equality 

competing  foreign  product  to  be  imported  free  with  our  own.    He  is  not  amenable  to  our 

of  duty.    This  principle  is  made  conspicuous  laws.    There  are  resting  upon  him  none  of  the 

in  the  bill  under  consideration ;  for  example,  obligations  of  citizenship.    He  pays  no  taxes, 

wool,  a  competing  foreign  product,  which  our  He  performs  no  civil  duties;  is  subject  to  no 

own  flock-masters  can  fully  supply  for  domes-  demands  for  military  service.    He  is  exempt 
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from  State,  county,  and  mnnicipal  obligations,  eign  importer  or  his  agent  in  New  York  or 

He  contribates  nothing  to  the  support,  the  elsewhere;  fixed  by  the  producer,  fixed  by 

progress,   and    glory   of  the   nation.     Why  anybody  at  any  price  to  escape  the  payment 

shonld  be  enjoy  unrestrained  equal  privileges  of  full  duties." 

and  profits  in  our  markets  with  our  producers,        Of  the  value  of  a  home  market  and  the  dif- 

our  labor,  and  our  tax-payers?    Let  the  gen-  fusion  of  profits  under  a  protective  system,  Mr. 

tleman  who  follows  me  answer.    We  put  a  McEinley  said :  ^*  Why,  the  establishment  of  a 

burden  upon  his  productions,  we  discriminate  furnace  or  factory  or  mill  in  any  neighborhood 

against  his  merchandise,  because  he  is  alien  to  has  the  effect  at  once  to  enhance  the  value  of  all 

us  and  our  interests,  aod  we  do  it  to  protect  property  and  all  values  for  mUes  surrounding  it. 

our  own,  defend  our  own,  preserve  our  own.  They  produce  increased  activity.    The  farmer 

who  are  always  with  us  in  adversity  and  pros-  has  a  better  and  a  nearer  market  for  his  prod- 

perity,  in    sympathy    and    purpose,    and,  if  nets.    The  merchant,  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 

necessary,  in  sacrifice.    That  is  the  principle  have  an  increased  trade.    The  carpenter  is  in 

which  governs  us.    I  submit  it  is  a  patriotic  greater  demand ;  he  is  called  upon  to  build 

and  righteous  one.    In  our  own  country,  each  more  houses.    Every  branch  of  trade,  every 

citizen  competing  with  the  other  in  free  and  avenue  of  labor,  will  feel  almost  immediately 

unresentful  rivalry,  while  with  the  rest  of  the  the  energizing  influence  of  a  new  industry, 

world  all  are  united  and  together  in  resisting  The  truck-farm  is  in  demand;  the  perishable 

outside  competition  as  we  would  foreign  inter-  products,  the  fruits,  the  vegetables,  which  in 

ference."  many  cases  will  not  bear  exportation,  and  for 

Mr.  McEinley  denied  that  the  Mills  Bill,  which  a  foreign  market  is  too  distant  to  be 

though  it  professed  to  aim  at  a  reduction  of  available,  find  a  constant  and  ready  demand  at 

the  revenue,  would  have  that  result  so  far  as  good  paying  prices.    What  the  agriculturist  of 

its  tariff  changes  were  concerned :  *^  Take  from  this  country  wants  more  than  anything  else, 

this  bill  its  internal- revenue  features,  its  re-  after  he  has  gathered  his  crop,  are  consumers 

duction  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  million  dol-  — consumers  at  home,  men  who  do  not  produce 

lars  from  tobacco  and  from  special  licenses  to  what  they  eat,  who  must  purchase  all  they 

dealers  inspirits  and  tobacco,  eliminate  these  consume;   men  who  are  engnged  in  manu- 

from  the  biU,  and  you  will  not  secure  a  dollar  facturing,  in  mining,  in  cotton-spinning,  in  the 

of  reduction  to  the  Treasury  under  its  opera-  potteries,  and  in  the  thousands  of  productive 

tion.    Your  $27,000,000  of  proposed  reduction  industries  which  command  all  their  time  and 

by  the  free  list  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  energy,  and  whose  employments  do  not  admit 

increasedrevenues  which  shall  come  from  yofir  of   their  producing   their  own  food.      The 

lower  duties;  and  I  venture  the  prediction  here  agriculturist   further  wants  these  consumers 

to-day  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  at  near  and  convenient  to  his  field  of  supply." 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  the  dutiable  list        After  arguing  that  a  protective  system  main* 

under  it  will  carry  more  money  into  the  Treas-  tains  high  wages  for  the  laborer,  Mr.  McEinley 

iiry  than  is  carried  into  the  Treasury  under  the  asserted  that  it  also  tends  to  reduce  prices  of 

present  law,  because  with  every  reduction  of  commodities,  and  he  illustrated  his  position  as 

duties  upon  foreign  imports  you  stimulate  and  follows :  *'  Blankets  are  numbered  according 

increase  foreign  importations ;  and  to  the  ex-  to  grade  and  according  to  weight    There  are 

tent  that  you  increase  foreign  importations,  to  several  grades  of  five- pound  blankets  numbered 

that  extent  you  increase  the  revenue."  ^^  ^i  &>  \  Ai^d  6.     A  No.  1  five-pound  blanket 

Mr.  McEinley  criticised  certain  inconsist-  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sells  for  $1.73. 

encies  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  then  de-  The  labor  represented  in  the  blanket  is  87^^ 

nounced  one  of  the  main  features  of  it :  '^  Now,  cents ;  the  duty  is  $1.02.   Of  a  scarlet  blanket, 

there  is  one  leading  feature  of  this  bill,  which  five  pounds,  the  price  is  $2.27 ;  the  labor  is 

is  not  by  any  means  the  most  objectionable  87i  cents;  the  daty  is  $8.17.    Of  the  white 

feature,  but  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  ought  to  aU-wool  Falls  of  Schuylkill  blanket,  the  price 

defeat  this  entire  measure;  and  that  is  the  is  $8.62;  the  labor,  $1.05;  the  duty,  ^.60. 

introduction  of  the  ad- valorem  system  of  as-  Of  the  Gold-Medal  bl^ket  the  price  is  $4.58 ; 

sessment  to  take  the  place  of  the  specific  sys-  the  labor,  $1.05;  the  duty,  $8.50. 
tem  now  generally  in  force.   Yon  all  know  the        *^  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  duty  was  added 

difference  between  the  ad-valorem  system  and  to  the  cost^  what  would  the  American  manu- 

the  specific  mode  of  levying  duties.    One  is  facturers  get  for  these  blankets?    They  should 

based  upon  value,  the  other  upon  quantity,  get  for  the  first  blanket  $2.74.    How  much  do 

One  is  based  upon  the  foreign  value,  difficult  they  get?    They  get  only  $1.72.    They  should 

of  ascertainment,  resting  on  the  ludgment  of  get  for  the  second  blanket,  duty  added,  $8.77. 

experts,  all  the  time  offering  a  bribe  to  under-  How  much  do  they  get?  They  get  $2.27.   They 

valuation;  the  other  rests  upon  quantity,  fixed  should  get  for  the  third  $5.12.    How  much  do 

and  well  known  the  world  over,  always  de-  they  get?    They  get  $8.17.   They  should  get, 

terminable  and  always  uniform.    The  one  is  duty  added,  for  the  fourth  class  $6.22.    How 

assessed  by  the  yard-stick,  the  ton,  and  the  much  do  they  get?    They  ffet  $4.85.    They 

pound-weight  of  commerce,  and  the  other  is  should  get,  duty  added,  for  the  highest  grade 

assessed  by  the  foreign  value,  fixed  by  the  for-  $8.08.  How  much  do  they  get  ?  They  get  $4.05. 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Ohairman,  what  did  these  same  wealth,  with  settled  and  steady  incomes,  who 

blankets  cost  in  1860  under  a  revenue  tariff,  want  everything  cheap  but  currency ;  the  value 

under  the  free-trade  domination  of  this  country  of  everything  oHpped  but  coin — cheap  labor  but 

by  the  Democratic  party  ?    What  did  we  pay  dear  money.    These  are  the  elements  which 

for  the  same  blankets  that  year,  as  contrasted  are  arrayed  against  us." 

with  what  we  pay  now  ?    The  blanket  that  Mr.  Randall,  in  a  speech  delivered  May  18. 

sells  to-day  for  $1.02  sold  in  1860  for  $2.   The  advocated  reducing  the  revenue  by  a  repeal  of 

blanket  that  seUs  now  for  $1.45  sold  in  1860  the  internal-revenue  taxes:  *^ These  taxes  have 

for  $2.60.  The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.81  always  been  the  last  to  be  levied  and  the  first 

sold  in  1860  for  $2.26.    The  blanket  that  sells  to  be  repealed  when  no  longer  needed.   It  was 

now  for  $1.90  sold  in  1860  for  $8.50.    The  the  boast  of  Jefferson  that  he  had  given  the 

blanket  that  sells  now  for  $2.58  sold  for  $8.75  death-blow  to  the  excise  tax,  'that  most  vexa- 

in  1860.    The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $4.85  tious  of  aU  taxes,*  at  the  commencement  of  his 

sold  for  $7.50  in  1860.    The  blanket  that  sells  administration;  and  among  other  things  for 

for  $5.85  now  sold  for  $10  in  1860.     The  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature 

blanket  that  sells  now  for  $6.80  sold  for  $18  of  his  native  State  on  his  retirement  from  ofBoe 

in  1860."  was  for  'internal  taxes  abolished.' 

After  appealing  to  the  experience  of  the  *'  The  first  tax  also  to  be  repealed  after  the 

country  in  support  of  a  protective  system,  and  war  of  1812  was  the  excise  tax,  which  was  rec- 

citing  its  prosperity  as  a  result  of  such  a  system,  ommended  by  Madison,  and  was  the  first  law 

Mr.  McKinley  said :  '*  Who  is  objecting  to  our  enacted  under  the  administration  of  Monroe, 

protective  system?    From  what  quarter  does  *' The  Democratic  Convention  of  1884  declared 

the  complaint  oomef    Not  from  the  enterpris-  that  'the  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as 

ing  American  citizen ;  not  from  the  manufact-  the  internal  revenue  is  a  '  war  tax,'  and  this 

urer;  not  from  the  laborer,  whose  wages  it  declaration,  taken  in  connection  with  other 

improves ;  not  from  the  consumer,  for  he  is  declarations  in  the  platform  which  I  will  quote 

fully  satisfied,   because  under  it  he  buys  a  further  on,  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the 

cheaper  and  a  better  product  than  he  did  under  opinion  of  the  convention  was  that  the  internal- 

the  other  system ;  not  from  the  farmer,  for  he  revenue '  war '  taxes  should  first  go,  and  should 

finds  among  the  employes  of  the  protected  all  go  whenever  a  sufficient  sum  was  realized 

industries  his  best  and  most  reliable  customers ;  from  custom-house  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses 

not  from  the  merchant  or  the  tradesman,  for  of  the  Government,  economically  administered, 

every  hive  of  industry  increases  the  number  of  We  are  practically  in  such  condition  now,  and 

his  customers  and  enlarges  the  volume  of  his  a  true  response  to  these  instructions  warrants 

trade.    Few,  indeed,  have  been  the  petitions  the  repeal  of  the  internal  laws  to  the  extent 

presented  to  this  House  askins  for  any  reduc-  the  bill  proposes. 

tioa  of  duties  upon  imports.  None,  that  I  have  *'  I  favor  now,  as  I  have  always  done,  a  total 

seen  or  heard  of,  and  I  have  watched  with  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  taxation.     In 

deepest  interest  the  number  and  character  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  I  proposed  to  sweep 

these  petitions  that  1  might  gather  from  them  all  these  taxes  off  the  statute-book  except  fifty 

the  dnft  of  pablic  sentiment — I  say  I  have  seen  cents  on  whisky,  and  I  would  transfer  the  col- 

none  asking  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  for  lection  of  that  tax  to  the  customs  officials,  if, 

any  such  departure  from  the  fiscal  policy  of  upon  examination  and  reflection,  it  was  found 

the  Government  so  long  recognized  and  fol-  to  be  practicable." 

lowed,  while  against  this  legislation  there  has  Mr.  Randall  argued  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
been  no  limit  to  petitions,  memorials,  prayers,  tective  duty  is  not  added  to  the  price  paid  by  a 
and  protests,  from  producer  and  consumer  consumer  for  an  article  except  m  cases  where 
alike.  home  production  can  not  supply  the  market  and 

''  This  measure  is  not  called  for  by  the  peo-  so  let  competition  fix  prices ;  he  held,  too,  that 
pie ;  it  is  not  an  American  measure ;  it  is  in-  a  tariff  tax  is  not  a  bounty  paid  by  one  class  to 
spired  by  importers  and  foreign  producers,  another,  as  there  is  an  equalization  of  profits 
most  of  them  aliens,  who  want  to  diminish  our  among  all  who  partake  of  the  benefits  of  an 
trade  and  increase  their  own ;  who  want  to  industrial  system ;  and  he  argued  against  the 
decrease  our  prosperity  and  augment  theirs,  notion  that  farmers  could  sell  their  products  in 
and  who  have  no  interest  in  this  country  except  dear  markets  and  buy  commodities  in  cheap 
what  they  can  make  out  of  it.  To  this  is  added  ones  under  a  free- trade  system :  ^^  If  the  farmer 
the  influence  of  the  professors  in  some  of  our  ceases  to  buy  the  products  of  the  manufact- 
institutions  of  learning,  who  teach  the  science  urers,  he  will  certainly  cease  to  sell  to  them, 
contained  in  books  and  not  that  of  practical  and  must  sell  his  products  in  the  market  where 
business.  I  would  rather  have  my  political  he  buys  what  he  consumes  himself.  Suppose 
economy  founded  upon  the  every-day  experi-  last  year  we  had  manufactured  a  thousand 
ence  of  the  puddler  or  the  potter  than  the  millions'  worth  less  than  we  did  and  had  gone 
learning  of  the  professor,  the  farmer  and  factory  abroad  for  these  products,  expecting  to  pay 
hand  than  the  college  faculty.  Then  there  is  for  them  with  agricultural  products ;  could  a 
another  class  who  want  protective  tariffs  over-  thousand  miUions  more  of  agricultural  prod- 
thrown.     They  are  the  men  of  independent  nets  have  been  sold  abroad  at  the  price  such 
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prodactsbroDffb  there?  We  sold  all  the  wheat  arations,  earth-painta,  distilled  oils,  alkalies, 
and  corn  and  meat  prodncts  that  Europe  and  varions  other  chemical  oompoands;  ya- 
wonld  take  at  the  prices  that  previdlcd.  Who  rions  manofactared  mineral  substances,  pre- 
can  teU  at  what  prices  Europe  would  have  pared  China  clay,  quicksilver,  bricks  of  all  kinds 
taken  even  ^ve  hundred  millions  or  one  hun-  except  fire-brick,  prepared  meats,  lime,  plas- 
dred  millions  more  of  our  agricultural  prod-  ter  of  Paris,  ground  and  calcined,  various  pre- 
ucts  than  she  did  take?  The  mere  state-  pared  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  many  other 
raent  of  the  proposition  is  enough  to  disclose  articles  of  like  character.  These  constitute 
the  error  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  shows  the  products  of  large  and  useful  industries 
the  importance  of  uniting  manufactures  with  throughout  the  United  States,  in  which  many 
agriculture,  or,  as  Jefferson  states  it,  putting  the  millions  of  capital  are  invested  and  employing 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  farmer.  In  many  thousands  of  working  people, 
fact,  both  must,  in  our  country,  depend  almost  ^^  At  the  same  time  the  bill  leaves  or  puts 
exclusively  on  our  home  market.  It  is  folly,  if  upon  the  dutiable  lists  such  articles  as  lead  ore, 
not  a  crime,  to  attempt  a  change  in  these  iron  ore,  zinc  ores,  nickel  ore,  and  coal,  which 
respects.  It  would  bring  ruin  and  bankruptcy  might  be  called  raw  materials,  if  that  term  can 
without  the  possibility  of  having  such  a  result  be  properly  applied  to  anything  involving  the 
accomplished.  The  greater  the  diversity  of  elpenditure  of  labor  in  its  production.  Fur- 
industries  in  any  country,  the  greater  the  ther  than  this,  the  bill  not  only  makes  the  so- 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  people,  and  the  called  *  raw  materials '  free,  such,  for  example, 
more  there  is  for  labor  and  capitd  to  divide,  as  flax,  jute,  hemp,  hemp-seed  and  rape-seed, 
and  the  more  independent  that  country  be-  crude  borax,  opium,  and  hair  of  animals,  but 
comes.''  places  on  the  free-list  the  manufactured  prod- 
Mr.  Randall  criticised  the  Mills  Bill  severely  nets  of  these  materials,  namely,  burlaps  (for 
in  detail.  He  said:  ** Notwithstanding  these  bagging,  etc.),  hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oil, 
facts,  we  have  before  us  the  bill  of  the  com-  boracic  acid,  codein  and  other  salts  and  com- 
mittee, which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  re-  pounds  of  opium,  and  curled  hair  for  mat- 
yision  of  the  tariff,  but  consists  of  amendments  tresses,  etc.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  such 
constituting,  I  might  say,  a  patchwork  upon  articles  is  made  impossible  in  this  country,  ex- 
the  existing  law,  perpetuating  and  multiplying  cept  by  reducing  American  labor  to  a  worse 
its  numerous  infirmities  of  phraseology ;  its  condition  than  that  of  labor  in  Europe.  It  goes 
ambiguities  and  inequalities,  which  have  per-  even  further,  and  places  or  leaves  dutiable 
plexed  and  vexed  the  executive  officers  in  its  certain  so-called  raw  materials,  as,  for  example, 
administration,  have  been  the  subject  of  vol-  iron  ore,  lead,  coal,  paper,  paints,  caustic  soda 
umes  of  Treasury  decisions  year  by  year,  and  and  other  alkalies,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
have  embroiled  the  Government  and  merchants  while  placing  on  the  free  list  articles  made 
in  untold  litigation,  making  it  necessary  to  ere-  from  these  materials,  such  as  hoop-iron  and 
ate  new  courts  for  the  special  trial  of  customs  cotton-ties,  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates  or 
cases,  which  are  increasing  in  number  month  taggers  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  known  as 
by  month,  and  involve  unknown  millions  of  tin-plates,  terne-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  sul- 
demands  upon  the  Government — a  constant  phate  of  iron  or  copperas,  machinery,  books 
menace  to  the  Treasury.  Not  only  have  the  and  pamphlets,  paintings,  soap,  and  alum.  In 
committee  ignored  the  recommendations  of  other  words,  the  bill  leaves  or  makes  dutiable 
Secretaries  Manning  and  Fairchild  and  of  the  the  raw  material  and  puts  on  the  free  list  the 
customs  officers  at  the  various  ports  for  the  article  manufactured  from  it,  thus  not  only 
adoption  of  specific  duties,  but  have  actually,  placing  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  substituted  ad-va-  of  making  such  articles  here,  but  actually  pro- 
lorem  rates  for  existing  specific  duties,  thus  tecting  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  laborer 
showing  preference  for  a  system  which  has  against  our  own,  and  imposing  for  their  benefit 
been  abandoned  by  all  the  civilized  commercial  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  in  this  country, 
nations  on  the  globe,  and  which  has  been  char-  "  Again,  the  bill  places  lower  rates  on  some 
acterized  as  a  system  under  'which  thieyes  manufactured  articles  than  on  the  materials 
prosper  and  honest  traders  are  driven  out  of  used  in  making  them,  as,  for  instance,  manu- 
business.'  factures  of  paper,  15  per  cent.,  and  the  paper 

**  A  declared  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  secure  to  produce  it  at  25  per  cent, 
'free  raw  materials,  to  stimulate  manut'act-  "It  leaves  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  more 
ures.'  In  execution  of  this  idea  the  bill  places  than  800  per  cent,  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts, 
on  the  free  list  a  large  number  of  articles  amounting,  according  to  a  fair  estimate,  to  as 
which  are  really  articles  of  manufacture,  such  much  as  the  entire  amount  of  duty  collected 
as  salt,  sawed  and  dressed  lumber,  laths  and  on  raw  wool,  which  alcohol  enters  as  a  ma- 
shingles,  hackled  and  dressed  fiax,  burlaps,  terial  in  a  vast  number  of  important  and  need- 
machinery,  teme  or  galvanized  plates,  glue,  ful  articles,  which  the  committee  have  either 
glycerine,  soap,  certain  proprietary  articles,  made  free  or  have  so  reduced  the  rates  thereon 
extracts  of  hemlock,  oils  of  various  kinds,  in<  that  the  duty  would  be  less  than  the  tax  on 
eluding  hemp-seed  and  rape-seed,  olive  and  the  alcohol  consumed  in  their  manufacture, 
fish  oils,  refined  sulphur,  various  coal-tar  prep-  *'  In  some  cases  the  difference  between  the 
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duty  imposed  by  the  bill  on  the  HO-called  raw  from  the  citizen  for  the  Treasury  and  four  for 

materials  and  the  articles  made  from  them  is  the  manufacturer,  is  it  any  the  less  robbery 

BO  small  as  to  destroy  these  industries,  except  that  you  call  it  a  revenue  tariJ? 

upon  the  condition  of  leveling  the  wages  of  ^*  If  you  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  believe 

home  labor  to  that  of  Europe.  what  you  say,  you  ought  to  be  as  furions 

**  In  a  large  number  of  articles  throughout  against  the  rapine  and  plunder  of  the  Mills  Bill 

the  schedules  not  already  named,  the  redac-  as  you  profess  to  be  against  those  of  the  pres- 

tions  proposed  by  the  bill  are  so  large  that  the  ent  law." 

effect  mast  be  to  destroy  or  restrict  home  pro-  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  protection 

duction  and  increase  enormously  foreign  im-  increases  the  price  of  articles  consumed  by  the 

portations,  thus  largely  increasing  customs  rev-  amount  of  duty,  Mr.  Reed  said :  *^  Why  do  men 

enne  instead  of  reducing  it.  with  such  beliefs  so  plain,  and  so  distinct,  hesi- 

**It  is  claimed  by  the  committee  that  the  tate  to  do  their  duty?    It  is  because  every 

bill   will  reduce  the  customs  revenue  about  wind  that  blows,  every  sight  that  strikes  their 

$54,000,000.    On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  it  eyes,  every  sound  that  resounds  in  their  ears, 

10  fair  to  estimate  that  its  effect  would  be  to  shows  the  folly  of  their  theories,  the  absurdity 

largely  increase  the  revenue  instead  of  reducing  of  their  logic.    What  use  is  it  to  tell  the  people 

it ;  while  the  amount  of  material  wealth  it  of  this  empire  that  they  have  been  robbed  and 

would  destroy  is  incalculable.  plundered  one  thousand  millions  of   dollars 

'^  Those  supporting  the  bill  hold  themselves  every  year,  during  the  very  time  when  over 
out  as  the  champions  of  the  farmer  while  they  8,500  miles  of  distance  cities  have  been  spring- 
take  from  him  the  protective  duties  on  his  ing  up  like  magic,  richer  in  a  decade  than  the 
wool,  hemp,  flaxseed,  meats,  milk,  fruits,  vege-  Old  world  cities  have  grown  in  centuries;  when 
tables,  and  seeds.  And  what  do  they  give  him  120,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built,  which 
in  return  ?  compress  the  broad  expanse  of  a  continent 

*^  They  profess  to  give  the  manufacturer  bet-  into  a  week  of  time ;  when  the  commerce  of  its 

ter  rates  than  they  now  have.    If  this  be  so,  inland  lakes  has  grown  to  rival  the  commerce 

how  is  the  fanner  to  be  benefited,  or  where  between  the  two  worlds;  when  from  every  land 

does  he  get  his  compensation  for  the  loss  of  under  the  sun  the  emigrants  have  been  flock- 

his  protective  duties?  ing  to  its  happy  shores,  drawn  there  by  the 

^*  Much  has  been  said  about  removing  taxes  peace  and  prosperity  which  shine  on  all  its 

upon  *  necessaries,'  and  imposing  them  upon  borders  and  sweep  from  circumference  to  cen- 

*  luxuries.'    What  does  this  bill  propose  in  that  ter.    There  are  no  eyes  so  dull  that  can  not 

direction?    It  gives  free  olive-oil  to  the  epicure,  see  the  ever- rising  glories  of  this  republic  ex- 

and  taxes  castor-oil  97  per  cent. ;  it  gives  free  cept  those  which  are  bandaged  by  the  preju- 

tin-plate  to  the  Standara  Oil  Company,  and  to  dices  of  long  ago." 

the  great  meat-canning  monopolies,  and  im-  In  vindication  of  the  theory  of  protection, 
poses  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  on  rice ;  it  gives  he  argued :  *^  Man  derives  his-  greatest  power 
the  sugar  trust  free  bone-black,  and  proposes  from  his  association  with  other  men,  his  union 
prohibitory  duties  on  grocery  grades  of  sugar ;  with  his  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the 
it  gives  free  license  to  the  tobacco-manufact-  human  being  as  a  creature  alone,  by  himself, 
urer  while  retaining  prohibitive  duties  on  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to  compre- 
manufactured  tobacco ;  it  imposes  a  duty  of  40  bend  mankind  by  mathematically  adding  these 
per  cent,  on  the  ^  poor  man's  blanket '  and  only  atoms  together,  has  utterly  failed  to  compre- 
80  per  cent,  on  tne  Axminster  carpet  of  the  bend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendous  mis- 
rich.    It  admits  free  of  duty  fine  animals  im-  sion. 

ported  by  the  gentiemen  of  the  turf,  and  makes  **  Sixty  millions  even  of  such  creatures  with- 

iree  the  paintings  and  the  statuary  of  the  rail-  out  association  are  only  so  many  beasts  that 

way  millionaire  and  the  coal  baron."  perish.    But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  to- 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  in  closing  the  debate  on  gether  by  national  brotherhood,  each  support- 

the  Republican  side, May  19,  said:  **The  reve-  ing,  sustaining,  and  buttressing  the  other,  are 

nue-reform  argument  is  either  a  false  pretense  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers 

or  covers  the  whole  ground.     Protection  is  of  nature  which  alone  constitute  the  wealth  of 

either  in  its  essence  a  benefit  or  a  curse.    You  this  world.    The  great  blunder  of  the  Herr 

can  not  dilute  a  curse  and  make  it  a  blessing.  Professor  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats 

Ratsbane  and  water  are  no  more  food  than  human  beings  as  if  every  man  were  so  many 

ratsbane    pure.      Incidental  protection  is  a  foot-pounds,  such  and  such  a  fraction  of  a 

sham.     Tariff  for  revenue  only  goes  down  horse-power.    All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves 

before  the  same  arguments  which  are  used  out 

Against  protection.  '*  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  foundation 

*^  If  protection  be  a  tax  for  manufacturers'  principles  involved  in  this  question,  which  I 

benefit  then  it  is  the  same  tax  if  it  be  the  re-  now  ask.  Where  does  wealth  come  from  ?    It 

suit  of  even  a  revenue  tariff.    Incidental  pro-  comes  from  the  power  of  man  to  let  loose  and 

tection  is  of  all  the  most  inexcusable.    It  is  an  yet  guide  those  elemental  forces  the  energy  of 

accident  which  ought  to  be  avoided  like  a  rnil-  which  is  infinite.    It  comes  from  the  power  of 

way  disaster.     If  when  you  take  one  dollar  man  to  force  the  earth  to  give  her  increase,  to 
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hold  in  the  bellying  sail  tbe  passing  breeze,  to  ing  void.     Will  your  goods  fso  to  Austria,  to 

barness  tbe  tambling  waterfall,  to  dam  np  tbe  Itdy,  Germany.  Russia,  or  France  ?    Aronnd 

great  rivers,  to  pat  bits  in  the  teeth  of  tbe  all  these  benighted  countries  are  tbe  'Chinese^ 

lightning.     Foot-pounds  and  fractions  of  a  walls  of  tariff  taxes.    Britain  herself  is  pro- 

horse-power   will  never   do  this.     It   takes  tected  by  vast  capital,  accumulated  through 

brains  and  the  union  of  foot-pounds  and  frac-  ages,  tbe  spoils  of  her  own  and  other  lands,  by 

tions  of  a  horse-power  working  harmoniously  a  trade  system  as  powerful  as  it  is  relentless, 

together.  All  these  nations  will  contest  with  you  the 

"  For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  other  countries  which  they  already  overflow, 

the  earth  all  the  wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  "Does  your  mouth  water  over  the  prospect? 

not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap  or  What  market  do  you  give  up  for  all  this  ? 

sell  dear.    That  concerns  individuals  alone.  Where   is  the   best  market  m   tbe   world? 

What  concerns  tbe  nation  is  how  to  utilize  all  Where  the  people  have  the  most  money  to 

the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and  spend.     Where   have   the   people  the  most 

brain,  of  body  and  of  soul,  in  the  great  enter-  money  to  spend  ?    Right  here  in  the  United 

prise  of.  setting  in  motion  tbe  ever-gratuitous  States  of  America  after  twenty-seven  years  of 

forces  of  nature.  protectionist  rule.    And  you  are  asked  to  give 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  best  work  up  sucb  a  market  for  tbe  markets   of  the 

out  of  men,  and  that  is  to  give  each  the  work  world  I     Why,  tbe  history  of  such  a  transao- 

he  can  do  best.    You  can  only  accomplish  this  tion  was  told  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 

by  diversifying  industry.    To  diversify  Indus-  It  is  a  dassia    You  will  find  it  in  the  works 

try  completely  in  a  country  such  as  ours  there  of  ^sop,  the  fabulist. 

is  but  one  way  given  under  Heaven  among  "  Once  there  was  a  dog.    He  was  a  nice  lit^ 

men.    To  enable  the  American  people  them-  tie  dog.    Nothing  the  matter  with  him  except 

selves  to  supply  all  their  wants,  you  must  give  a  few  foolish  free-trade  ideas  in  bis  bead.    He 

and  assure  to  the  American  people  the  Ameri-  was  trotting  along  happy  as  the  day,  for  he 

can  markets.    What  does  this  phrase  mean  in  had  in  his  mouth  a  nice  shoulder  of  succulent 

practical  life  ?    It  means  that  we,  the  nation,  mutton.    By  and  by  be  came  to  a  stream 

say  to  capital,  ^  Embark  yourself  in  the  manu-  bridged  by  a  plank.    He  trotted  along,  and, 

facture  of  such  and  such  articles  and  you  shall  looking  over  tbe  side  of  tbe  plank,  he  saw 

have  a  market  to  the  extent  of  the  wants  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  dived  for  them, 

the  American  people.*  A  minute  after  he  was  crawling  up  tbe  bank 

"  Capital  then  says  to  labor,  *  Go  with  me  the  wettest,  tbe  sickest,  the  nastiest,  tbe 
into  this  new  field,  all  of  you  who  like  this  most  muttonless  dog  that  ever  swam  ashore  I  *' 
work  best,  and  we  will  share  tbe  results.*  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  in  closing  tbe  de- 
Then  begins  a  new  industry.  Multiply  this  bate  on  the  Democratic  side.  May  19,  dwelt 
by  hundreds  and  you  have  a  community  where  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country : 
every  man  honestly  minded  will  get  what  on  "  It  appears  from  the  last  official  statement 
the  whole  suits  him  best,  and  the  nation  will  that  there  was  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  the  the  last  month,  including  subsidiary  and  minor 
greatest  number.**  coins,  the  sum  of  $136,148,867.95  over  and 

Maintaining  that  the  protective  tariffs  of  the  above  all  tbe  current  liabilities  of  the  Govem- 
world  have  really  cheapened  production,  Mr.  ment.  This  was  $56,676,662.66  more  than  tbe 
Reed  said :  ^^  Tariff  taxes  I  How  men  like  to  surplus  on  hand  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
fool  themselves  with  phrases!  Because  the  1887,  and  shows  that  there  has  been  since 
taxing  power  is  used  not  only  for  revenue  but  that  date  an  average  monthly  increase  of  $11,- 
as  the  barrier,  and  taxes  are  odious,  therefore  836,882.16.  The  surplus  accumulation  each 
the  barrier  must  be  odious  also.  How  can  month  under  the  existing  system  of  taxation  is 
taxes  produce  ?  This  is  only  mere  word-tri-  more  than  tbe  total  cost  of  the  Government 
fiing.  Can  you  keep  cattle  out  of  the  cornfield  during  the  first  two  years  of  Washington *8  ad- 
by  sticking  wood  into  the  ground  ?  Yes,  if  you  ministration,  while  tbe  aggregate  sum  is  con- 
make  a  fence.  siderably  in  excess  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  said  the  wise  the  Government  during  tbe  first  eighteen  years 

bumpkin  to  the  engineer  on  the  banks  of  the  of  ita  existence  under  tbe  Constitution,  indud- 

Merrimac,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ing  civil  and   miscellaneous   expenses,    war, 

can  make  that  stream  useful  by  putting  rocks  navy,  Indians,  pensions,  and  interest  on  tbe 

into  it?    Yes,  said  the  engineer,  as  he  pro-  public  debt. 

ceeded  to  build  his  dam  and  set  in  motion  tbe  '^  Every  dollar  of  this  enormous  sum  has 

water-wheels  of  mighty  Lowell.**  been  taken  by  law  from  tbe  productive  indus- 

AUuding  to  the  promise  held  out  by  free  tries  and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  people  at 

trade  for  a  share    in  the   business   of   the  a  time  when  it  was  sorely  needed  for  the  snc- 

markets  of  tbe  world,  Mr.  Reed  said :  "  To  cessf ul  prosecution  of  their  business  and  under 

hear  these  rhetoricians   declaim,  you  would  circumstances  which  afford  no  excuse  whatever 

imagine  the  markets   of  tbe  world   a    vast  for  the  exaction.    There  is  not  a  monarchical 

vacuum,  waiting  till  now  for  American  goods  government  in  the  world,  however  abM)lute  its 

to  break  through,  rush  in,  and  fill  the  yearn-  form  or  however  arbitrary  its  power,  that 
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would  dare  to  extort  Buch  a  tribute  from  its  said :  '*  Although  the  question  now  presented  is 

subjects  ill  excess  of  the  proper  requirements  purely  a  practical  one,  it  necessarily  involves, 

of  the  public  service;  and  the  question  which  to  some  extent,  a  discussion  of  the  conflicting 

Congress  is  now  compeUed  to  determine  is  theories  of  taxation  which  have  divided  the 

whether  such  a  policy  can  be  longer  continued  people  of  this  country  ever  since  the  organiza- 

here  in  this  country,  where  the  people  are  sup-  tion  of  the  Government.    There  is  a  funda- 

posed  to  govern  in  their  own  right  and  in  their  mental  and  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion 

own  interest."  between  those  who  believe  that  the  power  of 

In  reference  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Treas-  taxation  should  be  used  for  public  purposes 

ury  Department  to  enoploy  the  surplus  on  hand,  only,  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  should 

Mr.  Carlisle  said:  ''On  the  17th  day  of  last  be  equally  distributed  among  all  the  people 

month  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursu-  according  to  their  ability  to  bear  them,  and 

ance  of  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty 

law  of  March,  1881,  as  interpreted  by  the  two  of  the  Grovernment  to  promote  certain  private 

Houses  of  Congress,  issued  a  circular  inviting  enterprises  and  increase  the  profits  of  those 

proposals  for  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  Govern-  engaged  in  them  by  the  imposition  of  higher 

roent.   The  first  purchase  was  made  under  this  rates  than  are  necessary  to  raise  revenue  for 

invitationonthel8thdayof  April,  and  between  the  proper  administration  of   public  affairs; 

that  date  and  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  a  and  so  long  as  this  difference  exists,  or  at  least 

period  of  one  month,  he  has  purchased  on  ac-  so  long  as  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  not 

count  of  the  Grovernment  four-per-cent.  bonds  permanently  settled  and  acquiesced  in,  these 

to  the  amount  of  $18,456,600,  upon  which  in-  oonfiicting  opinions  will  continue  to  embarrass 

terest  had  accrued  at  the  date  of  the  pur-  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  ef- 

chase  to  the  amount  of  $58,172.07.    For  these  forts  either  to  increase  or  reduce  taxation, 

bonds  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  sum  of  '*  While  no  man  in  public  life  would  venture 

$17,046,186.06,  which   was  $8,586,464  more  to  advocate  excessive  taxation  merely  for  the 

than  the  principal  and  accrued  interest,  or  a  purpose  of  raising  excessive  revenue,  many 

premium  of  26^  per  cent.    During  the  same  will  advocate  it,  or  at  least  excuse  it,  when 

time  and  under  the  same  authority  he  pur-  the  rates  are  so  adjusted  or  the  objects  of 

chased  4i-per-cent.  bonds  to  the  amount  of  taxation  are  so  selected  as  to  secure  advan- 

$12,404,450,  upon  which  interest  had  accrued  tages,  or  supposed  advantages,  to  some  parts 

to  the  amount  of  $108,086.56.      For   these  of  the  country  or  to  some  cub&sses  of  industries 

bonds  he  paid   the  sum  of    $18,879,188.87,  over  other  parts  and  oUier  classes;  and  this, 

which  was  $866,652.87  in  excess  of  the  prin-  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  diffi- 

cipal  and  interest.     The  premium  paid  upon  culties  we  are  now  encountering  in  our  efforts 

this  class  of  bonds  was  nearly  seven  per  cent,  to  relieve  the  people  and  reduce  the  surplus. 

''  This  is  the  situation  into  which  the  Grovem-  It  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  unfortunate  aelay 
ment  has  been  forced  by  the  failure  of  Con-  that  has  already  occurred  in  the  revision  of 
gress  in  past  years  to  make  provision  for  a  our  revenue  laws,  and  if  the  pending  bill  shall 
reduction  of  taxation.  Millions  of  dollars  be  defeated  and  disaster  in  any  form  shall 
which  ought  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  come  upon  the  country  by  reason  of  overtaxa- 
of  the  people  who  earned  the  money  by  their  tion  and  an  accumulation  of  money  in  the 
labor  and  by  their  skill  in  the  prosecution  of  Treasury,  this  unjust  feature  in  our  present 
business  have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  system  will  be  responsible  for  it 
law  to  be  paid  out  to  the  bondholders  in  ex-  "  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  emanci- 
oess  of  their  legal  demands  against  the  Gk>v-  pate  labor  from  the  servitude  which  an  un- 
emment.  And,  sir,  if  the  present  Congress  eoual  system  of  taxation  imposes  upon  it, 
shall  adjourn*  without  applying  a  remedy,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  secure  as  far  as 
this  unjust  nrocess  must  go  on  for  an  in-  possible  to  each  individual  citizen  the  full 
definite  length  of  time.  In  the  presence  of  fruits  of  his  own  earnings,  subject  only  to  the 
such  a  situation  we  can  not  afford  to  quar-  actual  necessities  of  the  Government,  and 
rel  about  trivial  details.  A  reduction  of  the  whenever  a  measure  is  presented  for  the  re- 
revenue — not  by  increasing  taxation,  as  some  moval  of  unnecessary  restrictiouM  from  do- 
propose,  but  by  diminishing  taxation  in  such  mestic  industries  and  international  commerce, 
manner  as  will  afford  the  largest  measure  of  so  as  to  permit  freer  production  and  freer  ex- 
relief  to  the  people  and  their  industries —  changes,  the  alarm  is  sounded  and  all  the  co- 
should  be  the  great  and  controlling  obj'ect  to  horts  of  monopoly  are  assembled  to  hear  their 
which  everything  else  should  be  subordinated,  heralds  proclaim  the  immediate  and  irretriev- 
I  do  not  mean  that  every  interest,  however  able  ruin  of  the  country.'* 
small  and  insignificant,  should  not  be  care-  Mr.  Carlisle  cited  cases  in  which  business 
fully  considered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  I  do  prosperity  had  followed  tariff  reduction;  and 
mean  that  the  general  interests  of  the  many  conceding  that  a  general  movement  toward 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  special  in-  higher  wages  and  lower  prices  for  manufact- 
terests  of  the  few."  nres  had  prevailed  for  years  here  and  elsewhere. 

In  reference  to  the  theoretical  question  under-  he  held  that  the  result  was  due  to  other  causes 

lying  the  issue  of  tariff  reduction,  Mr.  Carlisle  than  protection  in  cases  where  it  accompanied 
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protection:  ''Mr.  GhairmaD,  it  has  been  stab-  total  valoe  of  the  prodnct  of  a  week's  work, 
bomly  contended  all  through  this  debate  that  including  the  valne  of  the  material,  in  1813; 
high  ratesofdatjnponimported  goods  are  bene-  and  yet  labor  is  far  cheaper  to  the  employer 
ficial  to  the  great  liody  of  consamers,  because  now  than  it  was  then.  Although  the  employer 
such  duties,  instead  of  increasing  the  price  of  now  receives  only  one  fifth  as  much  per  pound 
the  domestic  articles  of  the  same  Kind,  actually  for  his  cotton  yarn  as  he  did  in  1818,  he  real- 
reduce  the  prices.  If  this  be  true,  all  the  other  izes  from  the  siale  of  the  products  of  a  week's 
arguments  in  support  of  the  existing  system  labor  just  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  he 
are  not  only  superfluous,  but  manifestly  un-  did  then. 

sound.  The  proposition  that  a  high  tariff  en-  "  I  have  also  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
ables  the  prooncer  to  pay  higher  wages  for  his  same  official,  showing  the  relative  production 
labor,  and  the  proposiMon  that  it  also  reduces  and  value  of  product  of  a  weaver  using  hand 
the  prices  of  the  articles  he  has  to  seU,  which  and  power  machinery,  from  which  it  appears 
are  the  products  of  that  labor,  are  utterly  in-  that  a  weaver  by  hand  turned  out  in  seventy- 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  no  ingenuity  two  hours  in  1818  45  yards  of  cotton  goods 
of  the  casuist  can  possibly  reconcile  them,  (shirting),  worth  $17.91,  while  a  weaver  now, 
Labor  is  paid  out  of  its  own  product,  and  un-  using  machinery,  turns  out  in  sixty  hours 
less  that  product  can  be  sold  for  a  price  which  1,440  yards,  worth  $108.  Substantially  the 
will  enable  the  employer  to  realize  a  reason-  same  exhibit  coold  be  made  in  regard  to  a 
able  profit  and  pay  the  established  rates  of  very  large  number  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
wages,  the  business  must  cease  or  the  rates  of  dustries. 

wages  must  be  reduced.    When  the  price  of  "  It  is  strange,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 

the  finished  product  is  reduced  by  reason  of  these  facts,  that  the  prices  of  manufactured 

the  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  or  by  reason  goods  have  fallen  or  that  the  wages  of  the 

of  the  reduced  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  laborers  who  produce  them  have  risen  ?    Is  it 

employer  may  continue  to  pay  the  same  or  not,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  that  there  has 

even  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  still  make  his  not  been  a  greater  fall  in  prices  and  a  greater 

usual  profits.    But  the  tariff  neither  increases  increase  in  wages?    Undoubtedly  there  would 

the  efficiency  of  labor  nor  reduces  the  cost  of  have  been  a  greater  reduction  in  prices  and  a 

the  raw  material.  greater  increase  in  wages  if  there  had  been  a 

*'I  do  not  deny  that  prices  have  greatly  wider  market  for  the  products  and  a  lower 

fallen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  not  only  in  cost  for  the  material. 

this  country,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world —  "  The  tremendous  productive  forces  at  work 
in  free-trade  countries  as  well  as  in  protection-  all  over  the  world  in  these  modem  times,  and 
ist  countries.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  during  the  the  small  cost  of  manual  labor  in  comparison 
same  time  the  general  tendency  has  been  to-  with  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  corn- 
ward  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages ;  and  bined  forces,  can  not  be  realized  from  any  gen- 
this  is  true  also  of  all  civilized  countries,  free-  eral  statement  upon  the  subject.  In  order  to 
trade  and  protection  alike.  It  is  not  possible  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
for  me  now  to  enumerate,  much  less  discuss,  natural  and  mechanical  forces,  and  the  effi- 
all  the  causes  that  have  contribnted  to  these  ciencyofmanuallabor  and  skill  when  connected 
results.  One  of  the  most  efficient  causes,  in  with  them,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  six  of 
fact  the  most  efficient  cause,  is  the  combina-  our  own  manufacturing  industries.  In  the 
tion  of  skilled  labor  with  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods, 
production  of  commodities.  The  introduction  iron  and  steel,  sawed  lumber,  paper,  and  in 
and  use  of  improved  machinery  has  wrought  a  our  flouring  and  grist  mills,  there  were  em- 
complete  revolution  in  nearly  all  our  manu-  ployed,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  617,- 
facturing  industries,  and  in  many  cases  has  en-  299  persons,  not  all  men,  but 'many  of  them 
abled  one  man  to  do  the  work  which  it  re-  women  and  children.  This  labor  was  supple- 
quired  one  hundred  men  to  do  before.  Here  mented  by  steam  and  water  power  equal  to 
is  a  statement  fiirnished  by  the  United  States  2,496,299  horse-power.  This  is  equal  to  the 
Com  mi  sffloner  of  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  power  of  14,977,794  men;  and  thus  we  find 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  showing  the  that  a  little  over  617,000  persons  of  all  ages 
value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  labor  in  spin-  and  sexes  are  performing,  in  connection  with 
ning  cotton  yam  by  hand  and  the  value  of  the  steam  and  water  power,  the  work  of  15,495,- 
product  of  a  week's  labor  combined  with  ma-  098  adult  and  healthy  men. 
chinery  in  the  same  industry:  In  1818,  one  ^*The  railroad,  the  steam-vessel,  the  tele- 
man  working  sixty  hours  by  hand  could  turn  graph,  the  improved  facilities  for  the  conduct 
out  three  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  worth  $2.26,  of  financial  transactions,  and  many  other  Con- 
or seventy-five  centa  per  pound ;  now  the  same  veniences  introduced  into  our  modem  systems 
man,  if  he  were  living,  could  turn  out  in  sixty  of  production  and  distribution  and  exchange 
hours  with  the  use  of  machinery  8,000  pounds  have  all  contributed  their  share  toward  the  re- 
of  cotton  yam  of  the  same  character,  worth  duction  of  prices,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
$450,  or  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  The  cotton-  to  inquire  what  their  influence  has  been,  butl 
spinner  now  receives  as  wages  for  his  week's  can  not  pursue  this  particular  subject  further 
work  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  without  occupying  too  much  time.'' 
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Toaching  upon  the  necessity  for  foreign  the  North  and  Soath  to  abandon  their  wheat 

markets  for  oar  agricaltnral  products,  Mr.  Gar-  and  cotton  lands  or  cultivate  crops  not  suited 

lisle  said:  "  Of  course  our  homo  market  has  been  to  their  soil  or  climate  while  gentlemen  are 

constantly  improving,  aod  under  any  system  of  making  ezperiroent«  to  ascertain  whether  or 

taxation  will  continue  to  improve  to  a  greater  not  a  home  market  may  not  be  created  by 

or  less  extent  with  the  increase  of  population  legislation  ?    No,  sir.    No  matter  what  gentle- 

and  wealth,  the  extension  of  the  use  of  ma-  men  may  predict  or  what  they  may  promise, 

chinery,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  production,  these  great  industries  must  go  on,  and  the 

aud  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  commuui-  American  farmer  must  sell  his  products  in  any 

cation  and  transportation,  which  reduces  the  market  he  can  reach  and  at  any  price  he  can 

cost  of  distribution.    But  how  long,  Mr.  Chair-  get.'* 

roan,  are  our  farmers  to  be  compelled  to  pay  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  whole 
tribute  to  other  industries  and  wait  for  the  course  of  the  debate  or  to  take  up  the  discus- 
creation  of  a  home  market  that  will  take  all  sion  of  particular  points;  but  these  extracts 
their  own  products  at  fair  prices?  Among  our  from  the  speeches  of  acknowledged  leaders 
greatest  agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  may  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
cotton.  Tney  constitute  the  main  reliance  of  the  arguments.  The  Mills  Bill  passed  the 
millions  of  our  people  for  a  profitable  use  House  of  Representatives,  July  21,  by  the 
of   their  lands,   and  many  hundred   million  following  vote : 

dollars  are  invested  in  the  soil  and  buildings  Yba»— Abbott,  Allen  of  Minissippi,  Anderson  of 

and  machinery  devoted  to  their  production.  Iowa,  Anderson  of  MissisBippi,  AnderBon  of  Illinoin, 

Taking  the  average  crop  of  wheat  in  this  conn-  S?<»°»  5lP^®*i  ®?^*f^  '^"7»  ? W»  BUnchwd, 

trv  for  several  vgats  naat.  Mid  Manminff  th«t.  Bland,  Mount,  Breckinndge  of  Arkansas,  Breckm- 


capita  shall  remain  just  at  what  it  now  is,  there    Carlton.  Caruth,  Catohloffs.  Chipman,  Clardy.  Clem- 
would  still  be  no  sufecient  home  market  for  this    «?«*.  Cobb,  Copkran,  Collms.  Compton,  Cothran, 


gr«it  agricBltunU  .taple  .n  til  o«  population  ^\Ei^^^i^&:t^^Jrr^;^ 

had  reached  nearly  one  hundred  milbon.  Dibble,  Dockery,  Doujrherty,  Dunn,  Elliott,  Enloe, 

"  The  official  statistics  of  the  domestic  pro-  Ennentrout,  Fisher,  Fitch,  Ford,  Forney,  French, 

duction,  exportation,  and  home  consumption  Gayi  Gibeon,  Glaas,  Grimea,   Hall,   HM'e,   Hatch, 

times  as  much  machmery  and  three  times  as  Howani,  Hnid,  Huttoi,  Johnatin  of  North  CarSlinil; 
many  operatives  as  we  now  have  to  convert  Jones,  Kilgore,  Laffoon.  Lajran,  Landea,  Lane,  Lan- 
this  mi^rial  into  commercial  fabrics  here  at  ham,  Latham,  Lawler,  Lee,X]pch,  Maodonala.  Ma- 
home;  in  other  words,  we  are  now  compelled  Ji**!?/*  MaiahMansur,  Martin,  Matijon,  McAdoo, 
to  export  tjo  thirds  of  ocr  product  to  be  S^fc«S^^^T^^^^^ 
manufactured  m  foreign  countnes,  while  one  Neal,  Nelson,  kewton.  Norwood,  Gates,  O^Fenali; 
third  only  is  manufactured  at  home  by  all  the  0*Neall  of  Indiana.  O'Neill  of  M.iBsouri,  Outhwaite, 
machinery  and  labor  now  employed.  In  1880  l*eel,  Peninffton,  Pbelan,  Pidoock,  ,Bavner,  Rice, 
there  were  $219,505,000  invested  in  cotton  R»chard«)i^^^rtMn,  Bogera,  Rowljma,  Buwell 
».<i»n#««»n».^.  o«^\i^J^  «.^«^  Aw«..i^„^  4»  4.k««.  Maaaachueetts,  Busk,  Sayera,  Scott,  Seney,  Shaw, 
manufactures,  and  there  were  employed  in  that  shively,  Simiions.  siithf^Snyder,  Spinola,  Springer^ 
mdustry  172,554  hands.  To  work  up  our  Stahlneoker,  Stewart  of  Texas,  Stewart  of  (Jeor^ 
present  production  of  raw  cotton  would  re-  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Stone  of  Miasouii, 
quire  an  investment  in   this  manufacture  of  Taraney,  Taulbee,  Thompaon  of  CaEfornia,  Tillman, 

J660,000^  and  the  employment  of  617  663  ^^,  ^"JSS^^S^e^  /hctntkitS; 

hands.    If  we  have  been  more  than  one  hnn-  Wilkina,  Wilkinson,  wilaon  of  Minnesota,  Wilson  of 

dred  years,  part  of  the  time  under  very  high  West  Viiginia,  Wise.  Yoder,  Carlisle,  Speaker— 162. 

tariffs,  in  so  developing  our  cotton  manufact-  Nats— Adams,  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Allen  of 

nres  as  to  enable  them  to  take  one  third  of  ¥^?^^irM®TVl^"^'m»  ^™u'*V^'S23®'*' 

->«-  »»r^«,>«4^  -*  -E*»..^^.n  ^^^^    i»^-,  .v>«-«  Baker  of  New  York,  Baker  of  Illmois,  Bay ne,  Belden, 

oar  product  at  European  prices,  how  many  Bingham,  Bliss,  Boithman,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Bowden 

more  centuries  will    be  required    to   enable  Bowen,  Brewer.  T.  H.  B.  Browne  of  Viigima,  Brown 

them  to  consume  the  whole  product  at  prices  of  Ohio,  J.  B.  Brown  of  Vii^ginia,  Brumm,  Buchanan, 

fixed  by  competition  here  at  home?     When  ^^^h  .S""?,'^'^,®H*^*J?   Buttorworth,   Cannon, 

gentlemen  have  solved  this  problem  to  the  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Clark,  Co«wel,  Conger,  Cooper, 

*'^_^^'        V  XV      *         •       i"^Y*""*    "^   *"''  Crouse,  Cntchoon,  Dalzell,  Darlington,  Davis,  De 

satisfaction  of  the   American  cotton-grower,  La^o,  Dingley,  Doreey,  Dunham,  Faiquhar,  Felton, 

he  may  be  able  to  listen  with  patience  to  the  Finley,  Flood,  Fuller,  Funston,   Gains,  Gallinger, 


done  with  these  great  agricultural  products,  Houk,  Aovey,  Hunter,  Jackson  Jfohnston  of  Indiana, 

and  with  many  others  which  are  now  exported,  Kean,  Kelle^,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  La  Folletto, 

while  the  farmers  are  waiting  for  the  home  Laidlaw,  Laird,  LeHbach,Lind.lx)dg« 

market  which  the  advocates  of  restrictive  leg-  S{SS°o«ri^fMnu^?i^^^^ 

ifllation    have    been   promising   them  for  so  row,  Nichols,  Nutting,  O'DonnelL  O'Neill  of  Pennsyl- 

many  years?    Are  the  farmers  and  planters  of  vania,  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,  Patton,  Payson,  Per- 
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kfau,  Peten,  Phdpt.  Plumb.  PosL  PuirBley,  &B6d, 
Bockwell,  AomdB,  Bowell,  BnBseli  of  CoDneotieat, 
Bjan,  Sawyer,  8cnll,  Seymour.  Shennan,  Sowden, 
Steele,  Stepheneon,  Stewart  or  VermoDt,  Stroble, 
Srmes,  £.  B.  Taylor  of  Ohio,  J.  D.  Taylor  of  Ohio, 
llnomaa  of  Kentaeky ,  Thomaa  of  lUinoia,  Thomas  of 
"Wiaoonain,  Thompacm  of  Ohio,  Tamer  of  KiTwaa, 
Vandeyer,Wade,  Warner,  Weber.  West,  White  of 
tDdiana,  White  of  New  York,  Whiting  of  Massar 
chnsetto,  Wickham,  WUber,  Williams,  Yaidley, 
Yost-149. 

Not  Vomro— Belmont,  Browne  of  Indiana,  Daven- 
port, Foran,  Olover,  Granger,  Hiestand,  Horn, 
Moflatt,  Peny,  Ttarwl^il^  Spooner,  Whiting  of  Michi- 
gan, Woodbum — 14. 

The  ooly  Repnblicans  who  voted  for  the 
bill  were  Brower  of  North  Oarolina,  Fitch 
of  New  York,  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota.  The 
only  Democrats  who  voted  against  it  were 
Bliss,  Greenman.  and  Merriman  of  New  York, 
and  Sowden  of  Pennsylvania.  Randall  of 
Pennsylvania  was  paired  against  the  bill  with 
a  Democrat  who  favored  it. 

The  text  of  the  Mills  Bill,  which  formed  the 
main  issne  in  the  Presidential  canvass,  is  given 
as  a  matter  of  record : 

Be  U  enadsd,  dc,^  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1888,  the  following  articles  mentioned  in  this 
section,  when  imported,  shall  be  exempt  ftt>m  duty : 

Timber,  hewea  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for 
span  and  in  building  wharves. 

Timber  squared  or  sided. 

Wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  dcAils,  and  sll  other  articles 
of  sawed  lumber. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  poets,  Isst-blocks,  wsgon-blocks, 
oar-blocks,  ^un-blocks,  heading- blocks,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough,  hewed,  or  sawed  only. 

Staves  of  wood. 

Pickets  and  palings. 

Laths. 

Shingles. 

Clapboards,  pine  or  spruce. 

Logs. 

Brovided^  That  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  or  either  of  them^  by  any 
country  whence  importea,  all  said  articles  imported 
iVom  said  country  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  now 
provided  by  law. 

Salt,  in  bagSj  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  paoksges,  or 
in  bulK,  when  imported  from  toij  country  which  does 
not  obaige  an  import  duty  upon  salt  exported  iVt>m 
the  United  States. 

Flax  straw. 

Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed. 

Tow  of  flax^  or  hemp. 

Hemp,  mamla,  and  other  like  substitutes  for  hemp. 

Jute-butts. 

Jute. 

Sunn,  sisal-grsss,  and  other  vegetable  fibers. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  of  flax. 
Jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value. 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain. 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion  of  jute  or 
jute- butts  into  cotton-bagging,  to  wit,  cards,  roving- 
frames,  winding-fVames,  and  softeners. 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  coat- 
ed with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  whidi  these 
metals  is  a  component  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any 
otiier  process,  and  oommeroudly  known  as  tm-plates, 
teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin. 

Beeswax. 

Glyoerine,  crude,  brown,  or  yellow,  of  the  spedflc 


giBvi^  of  1*S5  or  1b«  at  a  temparaUire  of  60*  Pahr., 
not  purified  by  refining  or  distilling. 

PnoaphoruB. 

Soap-stocka,  fit  only  for  use  as  such. 

Soap,  hard  and  soft,  aO  which  are  not  otherwise 
speoiaily  enumerated  or  provided  fbr. 

Sheep-dip. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  and  other  bark  used  for  tan- 
ning. 

Indigo,  extracts  o^  and  cannined. 

Iodine,  resubfimeo. 

Oil,  croton. 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oiL 

Petroleum. 

Alumina— alum,  patent  alum,  alum  substitute,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 
crystals  or  grouna. 

All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 
artificial  mineral  waters. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  unmanufiustured. 

Boradc  ado,  borate  of  lime,  and  borax. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  or  blue  vitriol. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  or  copperas. 

Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  fhsed,  and  caustic 
potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or  salt- 
peter crude. 

Sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  known  as  salt-cake,  crude  or  re- 
fined, or  niter-cake,  crude  or  refined,  and  Glaubez's- 
aalt 

Nitrate  of  soda. 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  roUs. 

Wood-tar. 

Coal-tar,  crude. 

Aniline  oil  and  its  homolognes. 

Coal-tar,  products  o^  sum  as  naphtha,  benzine, 
benzole,  dead  oil,  and  pitch. 

All  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dyes,  and 
not  acids  of  oolors  and  dyes. 

Log-wood  and  other  dyewoods,  extracts  and  decoc- 
tions of. 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Ocher  and  ocjiery  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths. 

Olive-oil,  salad-oil,  cottonseed-oil,  whale-oil,  seal- 
oil  and  neat's-foot  oil. 

All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs, 
bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  such  as  nnt-galls, 
fhiits,  flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gum- 
resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots, 
and  stems,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  seeds  of  morbia 

frowth,  weeds,  woods  used  expressly^  for  dyeing,  and 
ried  insects,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible 
and  not  spe<dally  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

All  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  but  which  have 
been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

All  earths  or  clays  unwrought  or  unmanufactured. 

Glass  plates  or  disks  imwrought,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spectacles,  and 
ey^laases. 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per 
cent,  and  over  of  morphia^  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Iron  and  steel  cotton  ties  for  hoops,  for  baling  or 
other  purposes,  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge. 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and  all  others 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act 

Copper,  imported  in  the  form  of  ores,  regulus  of, 
and  black  or  coarse  copper  and  copper  cement,  old 
copper  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal. 

Quicksilver. 

Ohromate  of  iron  or  chromic  ore. 

Mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  un- 
wrought not  speciallv  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Brick,  other  than  iire-brick. 

German  looking-glass  plates,  made  ^  of  blown  glass 
and  silvered. 
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Vegetables  in  all  their  natonl  state  or  in  salt  or 
brine^  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Chicorj-root,  ground  or  UDground,  burned  or  pre- 
pared. 

Aooms  and  dandelion-root,  raw  or  prepared,  and 
all  other  articles  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  as 
coffee  or  substitutes  therefor,  not  speoially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured. 

Dates. 

Currants,  Zaate  or  other. 

Figs. 

Meats,  game  and  poultry. 

AiUk,  fttMh. 

Egg-yolks. 

Beans,  pease,  and  split  pease. 

Bibles.  Dooks,  and  pamphlets,  printed  in  other  lan- 
guages tnan  Euglish,  and  books  and  pamphlets  and 
all  publications  of  foreign  governments,  and  publi- 
cations of  forei^  societies,  historical  or  sdentiiic, 
printed  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

Bristles. 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  medicinal. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored, 
or  manufiKStured. 

Finishing  powder. 

Grease. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished. 

Curled  hair,  for  beds  or  mattresses. 

Human  hair,  raw,  undeaned  and  not  drawn. 

Hemp  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil-seeds  of  like 
character. 

Garden  seeds. 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-makers*  use. 

Broom-corn. 

Brush-wood. 

Bags,  of  whatever  material  composed. 

Rattans  and  reeds,  manufactured  but  not  made  up 
into  finished  articles. 

Stones,  manufactured  or  undressed,  freestone,  gran- 
ite, sandstone,  and  all  building  or  monumental  stone. 

All  strings  of  gut  or  any  other  like  material. 

Tallow. 

Waste,  all  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Sao.  8.    That  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1888,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  iieretofore  imposed  on  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  collect- 
ed, and  pud  the  fi>llowing  rates  of  duty  on  said  art: 
eles  severally : 

Gl^cerine^  refined,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroliff neons  add,  ezceed- 
inff  the  specific  gravity  of  1.047,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Castor  beans  dr  seeds,  26  cents  per  Dusnel  of  50 
pounds. 

Csstor-<Hl,  40  cents  per  gallon. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil,  16  cents  per  gallon. 

Licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Lioorice-juioe,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Baiyta.  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  manufactured,  one 
eighth  or  1  cent  per  pound. 

Chromate  of  potasn,  2k  cents  per  pound. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  24  cents  per  pound. 

Acetate  of  lead,  brown,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Acetate  of  lead,  white,  8  cents  per  pound. 

White  lead,  when  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  when  ground 
or  mixed  in  oil,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Orange  nunoral,  and  red  lead,  li  cent  per  pound. 

Lithwge,  li  cent  per  pound. 

Nitrate  of  lead,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Msgnesia,  medicinal,  carbonate  of,  8  cents  per 
pound. 

Magnesia,  calcined,  7  cents  per  pound. 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  salts,  one  fourth 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of  potash,  red,  7  cents  per  pound. 

Pmssiato  of  potash,  yellow.  8  cents  j«r  pound. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  refinea,  or  renned  saltpeter, 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Sal-soda,  or  soda  cr}*stals,  one  eighth  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 


Bicarbonate  of  or  snperoarbonate  of  soda^  and  sale- 
ratus,  calcined  or  pearlash,  thiee-fouiths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Hy<hrate  or  caustic  soda,  one  half  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Soda  silicate  or  other  alksline  nlicate,  one  fourth 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Sulphur,  sublimed  or  flowers  of,  $12  per  ton. 

Ultramarine,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Paris  green,  12i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Colors  and  paints,  including  lakes,  whether  dry  or 
mixed,  or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  not  spedally  enu- 
merated or  provided  for,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Zinc,  oxioe  of.  when  dry,  1  cent  per  pound ;  when 
ground  in  oil,  If  cent  per  iM>und. 

All  medicinal  prepuations  known  as  cerates,  con- 
serves, decoctions^  emulsions,  extracts,  solid  or  fluid, 
infusions,  juices,  bniments,  lozenges^  mixtures,  muci- 

resms, 

any 

are  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided'  for j  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 

All  ground  or  powdered  spices  not  specially  enu- 
meratM  or  provided  for,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Proprietary  preparations,  to  wit:  All  cosmetics, 

ills,  powders,  troches  or  lozenges,  sirups,  cordials, 

dtters,  anodynes,  tonics,  plasteis,  liniments,  salves, 
ointments,  psstes,  drops,  waters,  essences,  spirits, 
oils,  or  preparations  or  compositions  reoommendea 
to  tne  public  ss  proprietary  articles  or  prepared  ac- 
cording to  some  private  formula  as  remedies  or  spe- 
dficB  for  any  disease  or  disesses  or  affections  affect- 
ing the  human  or  animal  body,  induding  all  toilet 
preparations  whatever  used  as  api)lications  to  the 
nair,  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Morphia  or  morphine  and  all  salts  thereof,  60  cents 
per  ounce. 

Add,  tannic  or  tannin,  60  cents  per  pound. 

China,  porcelain,  paiian,  andbisoue,  earthen,  stone, 
or  crockery  ware  composed  of  eartoy  or  mineral  sub- 
stance, induding  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases, 
and  statuettes,  paintea,  printed,  enameled,  or  gilded, 
or  otherwise  decorated  m  any  manner,  50  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware  not  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  40  per  cent,  sd  valorem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  phun  white  or  cream- 
oolored,  fustered  or  printed  under  glaze  in  a  single 
color ;  sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware,  85  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Brown  earthenware,  oommon  stoneware,  gas-re- 
torts, and  rooflnff-tiles,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white, 
colored,  or  bisque,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  and  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  85  per 
cent  ad  vuorem. 

Paving-tiles,  not  encaustic,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Encaustic  tiles,  not  glazed  or  enameled,  80  per  cent, 
ad  vidorem. 

All  glazed  or  enameled  tiles.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Slates,  slate-pencils,  shite  cnimney-pieoes,  mantels, 
slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  mannfactures  of  slate, 
20  ner  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^reen  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demvjohns, 
snd  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  pre- 
serve jara,  and  other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  ^on 
and  colored  bottle-glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  pamted, 
and  not  spedsllv  enumerated  or  provided  for.  1  cent 
per  pound;  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  the  contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  valoram  duty, 
or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  value,  the  value  or 
such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  vessels  shall  be  added  to 
the  value  of  the  contents  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  latter ;  but  if  filled  and  not  otheiv 
wise  provided  for,  and  the  oontentB  are  not  sulcgoct  to 
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•n  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  or  black  taggers  iron,  whether  put  up  In  'boxes  or 

value,  thej  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  bundlea  or  not,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  Ptovidid^ 

addition  to  the  duty,  if  any,  on  their  contents.  That  on  all  Kuch  iron  and  steel  sheets  or  plates  afoie- 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  above  24  by  80  said,  excepting  on  what  are  known  commercially  as 

inches  square  and  not  oxocedinff  24  by  oO  inches  square,  tin-plates,  terne-plates,  and  tasgers  tin,  when  gal  van- 

20  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that  80  cents  per  ized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or 

square  foot.  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  one  fourth  of  1  cent  [Mr 

unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window-  pound  additional  when  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire 

glass,  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square.  If  cent  gauge ;  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gau^  and  not  thin- 

per  pound ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  ner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge,  one  halt  cent  per  pound 

inches  square  If  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and  additional,  and  when  thinner  than  No.  26  wire  gauge, 

not  exceeding  24  by  SO  incnes  square,  2  cents  per  three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional, 

pound ;  all  above  that  21  cents  per  pound ;  lYoviaed^  Hoop  or  band  or  scroll  or  other  iron,  8  inches  or 


per  box,  shall  be  entered  and  computed  as  50  pounds  enumerated  or  provided  for,  whether  wholly  or  partly 

of  glass  only ;  and  that  said  kinds  of  glass  imported  manufactured,  made  ftx>m  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or 

in  boxes  containing,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  50  scroll  iron  herein  provided  for,  or  of  wnich  such  sheet 

feet  of  glass,  now  known  and  commercial  y  oesignated  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  shall  be  the  material 

as  50  feet  of  glass,  double  thick  and  not  exceedinff  90  of  chief  value,  snail  pay  one  fourth  of  1  oent  per 

pounds  in  weight,  shall  be  entered  and  computed  as  poimd  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  iron  from 

80  pounds  of  glass  only ;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  which  they  aro  made,  or  which  shall  be  such  material 

duty  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  chief  value, 

of  glass.  Oost-iron  pipe,  six  tenths  of  1  oent  per  pound. 

Cast  polished  plate-g^lass,  silvered,  or  looking-glass  Gut  nails  and  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel,  1  oent  per 

plates,  above  24  oy  80  inches  square  and  not  exceed-  pound. 

vag  24  by  60  inches  square,  25  cents  per  square  foot ;  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs.  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

i^above  that,  45  cents  per  square  foot.  Iron  or  steel  railway  nsh-piates  or  splice-ban,  eight 

Porcelain  and  Bohemuin  glass,  chemical  glasswan,  tenths  of  I  cent  per  pound, 
painted  glassware,  stained  glass,  and  all  other  manu-  .     Wrought-iron  or  steel  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 

ractures  of  glass,  or  of  whion  gloss  shall  be  the  com-  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  II  cent  per  pound, 

ponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enumer-  Anvils,  anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  miil-irons  and 

ated  or  provided  for.  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  null-cranks,  of  wrought-iron,  and  wrought-iron  for 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  $6  per  ton.  ships,  and  forginss  of  iron  and  steel,  for  vessels, 

Iron  rufway  bars,  weighing  more  than  25  pounds  steam-engines,  and   locomotives,  or  parts   thereof, 

to  the  vard,  $11  per  ton.  weighing  each  25  pounds  or  more,  li  cent  per  pound. 

Steei  railway  oars  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  Iron  or  steel  rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads 

of  steel,  weighing  more  than  25  pounds  to  the  yard,  or  nuts,  or  bolt-blanks,  and  finished  hinges  or  hinge- 

$11  per  ton.  blanks,  Ik  cent  per  pound. 

Bar-iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  fiats  not  Iron  or  steel  blacksmiths'  hammers  and  sledges, 
less  than  1  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three  eighths  of  1  track-tools,  wedges,  and  crowbars,  U  cent  per  pound, 
inch  thick,  seven  tenths  of  1  oent  per  pound ;  com-  Iron  or  steel  axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axle- 
prising  roimd  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  1  blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without  referenoe  to  the 
inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  Ik  cent  per  pound, 
fourths  of  1  inch  square,  and  fiats  less  than  1  inch  Horseshoe-nails,  hob-nails,  and  wire  nails,  and  all 
wide  or  less  than  throe  eighths  of  1  inch  thick,  round  other  wrought-iron  or  steel  nails,  not  specially  enu- 
iron  less  than  three  fourths  of  1  inch  and  not  loss  than  merated  or  provided  for,  2i  cents  per  pound, 
seven  sixteenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  Boiler- tubes  or  other  tubes  or  fines  or  stays,  of 
less  than  three  fourths  of  1  inch  square,  1  cent  per  wrought-iron  or  steel,  Ik  cent  per  pound, 
pound :  I^vided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,   blooms,  Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  mode  of  iron  or  steel, 
loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars,  less  than  three  fourths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  H^oent 

diameter,  Ik  cent 
>f  1  inch  in  diame- 

ofdvLty  than  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  i^y:>vided/ur-  ter,  2  cents  per  pound. 

/A^,  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws,  not  specially  enu- 

shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  chaiv  merated  or  provided  for,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

coal  is  used  as  fhel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  not  Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 

less  than  $20  per  ton.  kinds,  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Iron  or  steel  T-rails,  weighing  not  over  26  pounds  Iron  or  steel  beams,  girdere,  joists,  angles,  ohon- 

to  the  yard,  $14  per  ton ;  iron  or  steel  fiat  rails,  neb,  car-truck  channels,  TT  columns  and  posts,  or 

punched,  $15  per  ton.  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb 

Sound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven  six-  beams,  and  bmlding  forms,  together  with  all  other 

teenths  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  six  tenths  of  1  cent 

rolled  iron,  not  spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for,  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound.  Steel  wheels  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  pur- 
Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs,  for  the  poses,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or 
manufacture  of  fendng,  four  tenths  of  1  oent  per  steel  locomotive,  car,  and  other  railway  tires,  or  ports 
pound.  thereof,  wholly  or  portly  manufactured,  2  cents  per 
Sheet-iron,  common  or  blacky  thinner  than  1  inch  pound ;  iron  or  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots  blooms  or 
and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  1  cent  per  blanks  for  the  same  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
pound ;  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge  and  not  thin-  manufacture,  Ik  oent  per  pound, 
ner  than  No.  25  wire  trauge,  one  and  one  tenth  of  1  Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  steel  wire  {ralvan- 
per  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  No.  25  wiro  gauge  ized,  and  all  manufaotures  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and 
and  not  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gause,  one  and  one  of  iron  and  steel  wire  galvanized  shall  pay  the  duties 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  now  provided  by  law:  Hwaided^  That  no  auoh  duty 
gauge,  and  oil  iron  oommeroiolly  known  as  coinmon  shall  oe  in  excess  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Clippings  from  new  copper,  fit  only  for  manufact-  Bioc,  cleaned,  S  cents  nor  pomd ;  undeaned,  or  rice 

ore,  1  cent  per  pound.  ft«e  of  the  outer  hull  ana  atill  having  the  inner  cuticle 

Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots.  Chili  or  other  pigs,  on.  li  cent  per  pound, 

and  in  other  forms,  not  manufactured^  2  cents  per  Bice-floor  ana  rioc-meal,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorom. 

pound  ;    in   rolled   plates,  called    braziers'    copper,  Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  1  cent  per 

sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoms,  80  per  cent  pound, 

ad  valorem.  Baisins,  li  cent  per  ponnd. 

Lead-ore  and  lead-dross,  three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  Peanuts  or  ground-beans,  three  fourths  of  1  cent 

pound.  per  pound ;  shelled,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  reAise  lead  Mustard,  ground  or  preservM,  in  bottles  or  other- 
run  into  blocks,  and  bars  and  old  pcrap  lead  fit  only  wise,  6  cents  per  pound. 

to  be  rcmanufactured,  U  cent  per  pound.    Lead  in  Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  warp  yam,  whether 

sheets,  pij^es,  or  shot,  2i  cents  per  pound.  sinjgle  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  sinffle  by 

8heatiiing  or  yellow  metal,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  twisting  two  or  mora  single  yams  together,  whether 

Nickel,  in  ore  or  matte,  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any 

nickel  contained  therein.  other  form,  valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pouna. 

Zinc-ores,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  40  cents  per 

Zinc-spelter,  or  tuteuegue,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  and  pound,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

old  woro-out  zinc  fit  only  to  be  remanufaotured,  li  On  all  cotton  cloth,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

cent  per  pound ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  tutencgue,  in  sheets.  Spool-thread  of  cotton,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  pound.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  f  10  per  ton. 

Hdlowware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  2i  cents  per  Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddiogs, 

pound.  cot-bottoms,  diapen,  crash,  huckabacks,  nandkei^ 

Needles  for  knitting  and  sowing-machines,  20  per  chiefs,  lawns,  or  other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or 

cent,  ad  valorem.  hemp,  or  of  which  fiax.  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the 

Pens,  metallic,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem.  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enu- 

Typo  metal,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  merated  or  provided  for,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem : 

New  t^-pe  for  printing,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  JVovidtd^  That  cufb,  collars,  snirts,  and  other  mann- 

Manufactures^  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enu-  factures  of  wearing  apparel,  made  in  whole  or  in  part 

merated  or  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydrau- 

of  copper,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  manufactures,  lie  hose,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro-  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yams,  and  all  twines  of  hemp, 

vided  ror,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  nickel,  pew-  jute,  jute-butts,  sunn,  sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China- 

ter,  tin,  zinc,  ^Id,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  grass,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

metal,  or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing  metals  may  Flax  or  linen  thread,  twine,  and  packed  thread  and 

be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  whether  all  manufactures  of  fiax,  or  of  which  fiax  shall  be  the 

partly  or  wnolly  manufactured,  40  per  cent,  ad  valo-  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  enu- 

ran.  merated  or  provided  for,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Cabinet  and  house  fumiture  of  wood,  finished,  80-  Oil-cloth  foundations  or  floor* cloth  canvas  or  bur- 

per  cent,  ad  valorem.  laps,  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  made  of  flax,  jute. 

Manufactures  of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  ma-  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of 

hogany,  rosewood,  and  satin  wood,  80  per  cent  ad  va-  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  or  chief  value, 

lorem.  ^^  J^^  ^^^  ^  valorem. 

Manui&ctures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  \b  the  chief  Oil-cloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 

component  part,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  and  on  all  other  oil-doth  (except  suk  oil -cloth),  and  on 

for,  80  per  cent  ad  viuorem.  water-proof  cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  25  per 

All  sugamnot  above  No.  IS  Dutch  standard  in  color  cent  ad  valorem, 

shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopio  test  as  follows,  Ounny-cloth,  not  bagginff,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

namely :  Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  manufkctures,  not  spe- 

AU  sugars  not  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  in  col-  dally  enumeretMl  or  provided  for,  including  bagging 

or^  all  tank-bottoms,  simps  of  cane-juice  or  of  beet-  for  cotton  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp, 

juice,. melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  con-  jute,  gimnv-cloth,  gunny-bogs,   or  other   material, 

ccntrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  threeeiffhtnsofl  cent  per  pound, 

above  seventy-flve  degrees,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1*15  Tarred  cables  or  cordage,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  aaditional  decree  or  Untarred  manila  cordsffe,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

fraction  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polaristoopic  test  All  other  untarred  cordajse,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

they  shall  pay  thirty-two  thousandths  of  1  cent  per  Seines  and  seine  and  gifling  twine,  25  per  cent  ad 

pound  additional.  valorem. 

All  sugars  above  No.  18  Dutch  standard  in  color  Sail-duck,  or  canvas  for  sails^  25  per  cent,  ad  va* 

shall  be  dassifled  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  color,  and  lorem.    Bussia  and  other  sheetings  of  flax  or  hemp, 

pay  duty  as  follows,  namely :  brown  or  white,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    All  other 

All  sugars  above  No.  18  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  manufiictures  of  hemp  or  manila,  or  of  which  hemp 

standard,  2  20  cents  per  ponnd.  or  manila  shall   be  a  component  material  of  chief 

All  sugars  above  No.  16  and  not  above  No.  20  Dutch  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  25 

standard.  2*40  cents  per  pound.  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  sugare  above  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  2*80  cents  Grass-doth  and  other  manufactures  of  jute,  ramie, 

per  pound.  China  and  sisal-grass,  not  spedully  enumerated  or 

Molasses  testing  not  above  fiHy-six  degrees  by  the  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem :  Jf^ovidsd,  That 

polariscope  shall  pay  a  duty  of  21  cents  per  gallon ;  as  to  jute,  jute- butts,  suno,  and  siKsl-grsse,  and  manu- 

molasscs  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees  shall  pay  a  factures  thereof,  except  burlaps,  not  exceeding  pixty 

duty  of  6  cents  per  gallon :  Ptotidid^  That  if  an  ex-  inches  in  width,  this  act  shall  take  effect  Jan.  1, 1889 ; 

port  duty  shall  hereiUter  be  laid  upon  sugar  or  molas-  and  as  to  flax,  nemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substi- 

aes  by  any  country  whence  the  same   may  be  im-  tutes  for  hemp,  and  the  manuiactures  thereof,  upon 

portea,  such  sugar  or  molasses  so  imported  shall  be  July  1, 1889. 

subject  to  duty  as  provided  by  law  at  the  date  of  the  8bo.  8.  On  and  after  Oct  1, 1888,  there  shall  be  ad- 
passage  of  this  act  mitted,  when  imported,  free  of  duty :  All  wools,  hair 
.  fittgar-candy,  not  colored,  5  cents  per  pound.  of  the  alpaca,  iroat,  and  other  like  animals.     Wools 

All  other  confectionery,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  on  tlie  skin.    Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste. 

Potato  or  com  stareh,  rioe-staroh,  and  other  starch,  and  flocks. 

1  cent  per  pound.  And  on  and  after  Jan.  1, 1889,  in  lien  of  the  duties 
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heretofore  impoeed  on  the  artielee  hereinafter  men-  Blacking  of  all  kinds,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

tioned  in  this  section,  there  ahall  be  levied,  collected,  BonnctR,  hats,  and  hoods  lor  men,  women,  and  ohtt* 

and  paid  the  following  rates  of  duty  on  said  articles  drcn,  composed  of  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  vegetable 

severally :  Woolen  ana  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  and  material,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 

all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every  description,  made  for,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  wonted,  not  specially  Brooms  of  all  kinds,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

enumerated  or  provided  for,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Flannels,  bbuikets^  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  Canes  and  sticks,  for  waOuDg,  finished,  20  per  cenL 

all  coods  niade  on  kmttiuff-frames,  balmorals,  woolen  ad  valorem. 

and  worsted  yams,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  de-  Card  dotliing,  20  cents  per  square  foot ;  when  manu- 

scription,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  factured  from  tempered  steel  wire,  40  cents  per  square 

woTHted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  foot 

not  sneotally  enumerated  or  provided  for,  40  per  cent.  Carriages,  and  parts  of,  not  specially  enumerated  or 

ad  valorem :  Pirovidsd^  That  tVom  and  after  the  pas-  provided  for,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

sage  of  this  act,  and  untU  the  Ist  day  of  Octooer,  Dolls  and  tovs,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

188S,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  here-  Fans  of  all  Kinds,  except  palm-leaf  fans,  of  what> 

by,  authorized  and  directed  to  classify  as  woolen  cloth  ever  material  composed,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

all  imports  of  worsted  doth,  whether  known  under  Feathen  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed,  colored,  or 

the  name  of  wonted  doth  or  under  the  name  of  manufactured,  including  dressed  and  finished  birda 

*'  worateds  **  or  **  diagonals,"  or  otherwise.  and  artificial  and  ornamental  teathera  and  flowere,  or 

Bunting,  40  per  cent  aa  valorem.    Women's  and  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 

children*^  dress-goods,  coat-linings,  Italian   doths,  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  85  per  cent,  ad 

and  goods  of  like  description,  composed  in  part  of  valorem. 

wool,  wonted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  Friction  and  ludfer  matches  of  all  descriptions,  25 

animali).  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Clotiimg,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  Qlovcs  of  all  descriptions,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 

desoription,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  factured,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  J^wided^  That 

and  balmoral  skirts  and  skirting,  and  goods  of  similar  gloves  niade  of  silk  taffeta  shall  be  taxed  50  per  cent 

description  or  used  for  like  purposes,  oompowd  whol  ly  ad  valorem. 

or  in  part  of  wool,  wonted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca.  Gun  wads  of  all  descriptions,  25  per  cent,  ad  va^ 

goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufaoturoa  lorem. 

wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manu-  Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all  artidoe  of  hard 

(acturer,  except  knit  good;*,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  rubber  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  80^ 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulstere,  or  other  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

outside  flnrments  ror  ladies'  and  cliildren's  apparel,  Hair,  human,  if  dean  or  drawn,  but  not  manu- 

and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  tor  like  pur-  factured,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

poses,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  wonted,  Bracelets,  oraids,  chains,  rings^  curls,  and  ringlets 

the  hair  or  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  composed  of  hur,  or  of  which  hair  is  the  component 

up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  .material  of  chief  value,  and  all  manufactures  of  numan 

seamstress,  or  manufacturer  (except  knit  goods),  45  hair,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hats,  materials  for :  Bruds,  plaits,  fiats,  willow 

Webbings,  eorings,  siupendere,  braces,  beltings,  sheets  and  squares,  fit  only  for  use  in  makinir  or  oma- 

bindings,  braids,  galloons^  mnffss,  gimps,  cords,  cords  menting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  strew^ 

and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  nead-nets,  buttons,  or  chip,  grass,  palm-lear,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or 

barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  or  other  forms  for  tassels  or  any  vegotaole  material,  not  specially  enumerated  or 

ornaments  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  madiinery,  provide  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

made  of  wool,  woreted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat.  Hat-bodies  of  cotton,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

or  other  animab,  or  of  which  wool,  wonted,  the  niur  Hattera'  plush,  composed  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  oot^ 

of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  component  ton,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

material.  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Inks  of  all  kinds,  and  ink-powden,  20  per  cent  ad 

Hemp  and  jute  carpeting  6  cents  per  sauare  yard.  valorem. 

Floor-mattmg  and  fioor-mats  exclusively  of  vegeta-  Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds  not  specially  enumerated 

ble  substances  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  or  provided  for,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

**  All  other  carpets  and  carpetings,  druggets,  bock-  Kaolin,  crude,  $1  per  ton. 

ings,  mats,  rugs,  screens,  coven,  hassocks,  bed-sides  China  day  or  wrought  kaolin,  $2  per  ton. 

of^wool,  fiax,  cotton  or  parts  of  dther  or  other  ma-  Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or  squared,  40 

terial,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem."  cents  per  cubic  foot 

Endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  ma*  Marole,  sawed,  drensed,  or   otherwise,  including 

chines,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving-tiles,  85  centi  per 

8bo.  4.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  cubic  foot 

1888.  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  All  manufactures  of  marble  not  spedally  enumerated 

articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  or  provided  for,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

collected,  and  paid  the  following  rates  of  duty  on  said  rapier- maclie,  manufactures,  artides,  and  wares  of, 

articles  severally :  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing  Ferenssion  caps,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

paper,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Philosophical  apparatus  and  instruments,  25  per 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  news-  cent  ad  valorem, 

papere  exclusively,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher  fhunes. 

Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes,  not  other-  tips,  runnen,  handles,  or  other  parts  thorsof,  when 

wise  provided  for,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  made  in  whole  or  chief  part  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other 

Paper  envelopes,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  metal,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  umbrellas,  parasols, 

Paper  hangings,  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  and  shades,  when  covered  with  silk  or  alpaca,  50  per 

surface-coated  paper,  ancl  all  manufactures  of  which  cent,  ad  valorem ;  all  other  umbrellas,  80  per  cent 

surface -coated  paper  is  a  component  material  not  ad  valorem. 

otherwise  proviaea  for,  and  canl- board,  paper  anti-  Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-movements,  parts  of 

quarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  watches,  watch-glasses,  and  watch-keys,  whether 

letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not  specially  enumer-  separately  packea  or  otherwise,  and  watch  materials 

ated  or  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  am-  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

ber,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  fiax,  or  a  mixture  of 
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thaed  materialii,  not  speciBlly  enumerated  or  provided  of  persona  arriving  in  the  United  States,  not  exceed- 

for  in  this  act,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  ing  in  value  $500,  and  not  intended  for  the  use  of  any 

8eo.  6.  Tiiat  the  following  amendments  to  and  pro-  other  person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale ;  but  this  ex- 
visions  for  existing  laws  sh^l  take  effect  on  and  atter  emption  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  maoliinery 
the  psHsago  and  approval  of  this  act :  or  otlier  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacture 

Section  tt  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  entitled  '*  An  ing  establishment  or  for  sale :  I^ovided^' however^  That 

act  to  reduce  internal-revenue  taxation,  and  for  other  the  limitation  in  value  above  specified  shall  not  apply 

purix>aes,"  providing  a  substitute  for  ttUe  83  of  the  to  wearing  apparel  and  other  persoual  effects  which 

Keviaed  Statutes  of  the   United  States,  is  hereby  may  have  been  taken  Ax>m  the  United  States  to  for- 

amended  as  to  certain  of  the  sections  and  parts  of  seo-  eign  countries  by  the  persons  returning  tiierefrom ; 

tions  or  schedules  in  such  substituted  title  so  that  and  Kuch  last-named  articles  shall,  upon  production 

thev  shall  be  as  follows,  respectively :  of  endence  satisfactorv  to  the  collector  or  officer  act- 

^*^Sko.  2,499.  Each  and  every  imported  article  not  ing  as  such  that  they  have  been  previously  exported 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  any  schedule  in  this  from  the  United  States  by  sucii  persons,  and  have  not 

title,  which  is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  text-  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by 

nies,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  bo  applied,  to  anv  any  process  of  manufacture  or  labor  thereon  since  so 

article  enumerated  in  this  title  as  chargeable  witli  exported,  be  exempt  ftom  the  payment  of  duty :  And 

duty,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  protidtd  further,  That  all  articles  of  foreign  produc- 

on  the  enumerated  article  which  iumost  resembles  in  uon  or  manufacture  which  may  have  been  once  im- 

any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned ;  and  if  any  ported  into  the  United  States  and  subjected  to  the 


enumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  charge-  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty  upon  their  iden- 

able  on  the  article  which  it  resembles  paying  the  high-  tity  being  established,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 

est  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles,  not  otherwise  pro-  tions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

vidod  for,  manufactured  Itom  two  or  more  matenals.  Treasury. 

the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  '*  Theatrical  scenery  and  actors' and  actresses' ward- 
dntiable  component  material  of  chief  value  may  be  robes  brouKht  by  theatrical  managers  and  professional 
ehsTceable;  and  the  words  ^component  material  of  actors  ana  actresses  arriving  from  abroad  for  their 
chief  value,' whenever  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  held  temporaiy  use  in  the  United  States;  works  of  art. 
to  mean  that  dutiable  component  material  whidi  shall  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  ana 
exoecd  in  value  any  other  single  component  material  philosophical  and  scientinc  apparatus  brought  by  pro- 
found in  the  article ;  and  the  value  of  each  component  fessional  aitistB,  lecturers,  or  scientists  arriving  from 
material  shall  be  determined  by  the  asoertained  value  abroad  for  use  by  them  temporarily  for  exhibition 
of  such  material  in  its  last  form  and  condition  before  and  in  illustration,  promotion,  and  encouragement  of 
it  became  a  component  material  of  such  article.  If  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the  United  States ;  and 
two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  tourists 
imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  fh>m  abroad  visiting  the  United  States  shall  be  ad- 
such  rates :  IVoiided,  That  any  non-enumenSed  arti-  mitted  to  free  entry  under  such  regulations  as  the 
ole  similar  in  material  and  quality  and  texture  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  and  bonds 
the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  article  on  shall  be  given,  whenever  required  by  the  Secretary 
the  free  list,  and  in  the  manu&cturo  or  whidh  no  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  payment  to  the  United  States 
dutiable  materials  ore  used,  shall  be  ft-ee  of  duty."  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  uDon  any 

Sec.  8,508.  Schedule  A — Chemical  products.— By  and  all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exported  within 

striking  out  fh>m  this  schedule  the  words  ** distilled  six  months  after  such  importation:  Provided^  Amo* 

spirits  containing  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  ever.  That  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  may,  in  bis 

$1  per  gallon "  ;  also,  by  striking  out  the  woids  '*  al-  discretion,  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term  of 

oohol  containing  94  per  cent,  annydrous  alcohol,  $8  six  months  in  cases  where  application  therefor  shall 

per  gallon."  be  made. 

THE  FBEB  U8T.  tt  Wearing  apparel,  old  and  worn,  not  exceeding 

Sbo.  2,608.  By  striking  out  the  clause  in  this  sec-  $100  in  value,  upon  production  of  evidence  satisfoctoiy 

tion  commencing  with  the  words**  articles  the  growth,  to  the  collector  and  naval  officer  (if  any)  that  the 

produce,  and  manufaotura  of  the  United  States,"  and  same  has  been  donated  and  imported  in  gocd  faith  for 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  reliefer  ud  of  indigent  or  ceedv  persons  residing 

**  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  in  the  United  States^  and  not  for  sale.^' 

the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been  Sfc.  6.  That  section  7  of  the  act  approved  March 

exported  without  having  been  advanced  in  viuue  by  8, 1888,  entitled  **  An  act  to  reduce  internal-revenue 

any  process  of  manufacture  or  by  labor  thereon :  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes,"  is  hereby  amended 

casks,  barreli,  carboys,  bags,  and  other  vessels  of  so  that  it  shall  read  as  roUows : 

American  manu&cture  exported  filled  with  American  "  Whenever  imiiorted  merchandise  is  subject  to  an 

}>ix>dncts,  or  exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or 

breign  products,  including  shocks  when  returned  as  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the 

barrels  or  boxes ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value 

articles  shall  bo  made  under  general  regulations  to  be  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise,  at  the  time  of 

prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy ;  and  if  exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal 

any  of  such  articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the  markets  of  the  oountr:^  lix>m  whence  imported,  and 

time  of  exportation,  such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have  in  the  condition  in  which  such  mcrchanaiae  is  there 

been  paid  oeforo  exportation,  and  not  ref\inded :  Pro-  bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 

tidea^  That  this  clause  shall  not  include  any  article  or  consigned  to  the  Umted  States  for  solo,  includinff 

upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has  been  made,  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and 

the  reimportation  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited  ex-  coverings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges, 

ocpt  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawbacks  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in 

allowed."  condition  packed,  ready  tor  shipment  to  the  United 

The  clause  relatinjg  to  "  wearing  apparel,"  etc.  (tar-  States :  Provided^  That  if  there  be  used  for  covering 


tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  professional    ing  or  holding  such  merchandise,  duty  shall  be  levied 
books,  and  othef  personal  effects  (not  merchandise)    and  collected  thereon  at  the  rate  to  which  such  ma- 
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terial  or  article  would  be  Bubject  if  imported  eepa-  **  Deolarationofowner  in  cases  where  merohaDdiae  has 

rately " :  Brovidsd^  furthsr^  That  so  mach  of  the  been  actually  purchased. 

foregoing  as  relates  to  boxes,  sacks,  or  oovcrings  shall        »i  j ^  ao  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  the  en- 

not  apply  to  boxes,  sacks,  or  such  other  boxmj?  or    ijj  qq^  delivered  by  me  to  the  collector  of con- 

covennff  as  may  be  the  usual  and  neces8ar>*  covering  tains  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  waresB, 

for  machinery  or  parts  thereof.  and  merchandise  imported  by  or  consigned  to  me,  in 

8bo.  1,  That  section  8  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,     the ,  whereof  — -  is  master,  trom ;  that  the 

entitled  **  An  act  to  reduce  mternal-revenue  taxation,  invoice  and  entry  which  I  now  produce  contain  a  just 

and  for  other  purposes,"  amcndinfi:  section  2.841  of  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  said 

the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  including  the  value 

further  amended  so  that  said  section  of  the  Bevised  of  all  cartons,  cases,  orates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  oover- 

Statutos  shall  be  as  follows:     ,      ,.      .             .  .  ings  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 

"  Sec.  2841.  Whenever  merchandise  imported  into  penaee  inddcut  to  placing  said  goods,  wares,  and 
the  United  SUtes  is  entered  by  invoice,  one  of  the  merchandise  in  condition  packed,  ready  for  shipment 
following  dedaraUons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  no  other  discount,  draw- 
case,  shall  be  filed  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  at  back,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed 
the  time  of  entry,  by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  on  the  same :  that  I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the 
or  agent;  which  dodaration  so  filed  shall  be  duly  existenoe  of  any  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  other  than 
signed  by  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  that  they  are  in  the 
before  the  collector,  or  before  a  notary  public  or  other  gtate  in  which  I  actually  received  them.  And!  fur- 
officer  duly  authorized  by  law  to  admmister  oaths  and  ther  solemnly  and  truly  dedare  that  I  have  not  in  the 
take  acknowledgments,  wl»o  may  be  designated  by  gaid  entry  or  invoice  concealed  or  suppressed  sny- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  such  dedara-  thing  whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded  of 
tion»  and  to  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  perfvons  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfullv  due  on  the  .said  goods, 
makmg  them ;  and  every  officer  so  designated  shall  wares,  and  merchandise ;  tHat  the  said  invoice  and 
file  with  the  collector  of  the  port  a  coppr  of  his  official  the  declaration  thereon  are  in  all  respects  true,  and 
si^ature  and  seal :  Brovided^  That  if  any  of  the  m-  were  made  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  purports 
voices  or  bills  of  lading  of  any  merchandise  imprted  to  have  been  made :  and  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
in  any  one  vessel,  which  should  otherwise  be  embraced  i  diacover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice  or  in  the  ao- 
in  said  entiy,  have  not^  been  received  at  the  date  of  count  now  produced  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and 
the  entry,  the  declaration  may  state  the  fact,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the 
thereupon  such  merchandise  of  which  the  invoices  or  game,  I  will  imme<liately  make  the  same  known  to 
bilU  of  hiding  are  not  produced  shall  not  be  included  the  collector  of  this  district." 
in  such  entry,  but  may  be  entered  subsequentiy. 

"  Dedaration  of  consignee,  importer,  or  agent.  "  Declaration  of  manufacturer  or  owner  in  cases  where 

"  I, do  solemnly  and  truly  dedare  that  the  merchandise  has  not  been  actually  purchased. 

invoice  and  bill  of  lading  now  presented  by  me  to  the        "  I, .do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  the  en- 

coliector  of are  the  true  and  only  invoice  and  try  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  collector  of con- 
bill  of  lading  by  me  received  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  tains  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  wares, 

and  merchandise  imported  in  the ,  whereof and  merchandise  imported  by  or  consigned  to  me  in 

is  master,  from ,  for  account  of  any  person  whom-    the ,  whereof is  master,  from ;  that  the 

soever  for  whom  I  am  authorized  to  enter  the  same ;  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchanaise  were  not  actually 
that  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  are  in  the  state  bought  by  me.  or  by  my  agent,  in  the  ordinary  moae 
in  which  they  wore  actually  received  oy  me,  and  that  of  bargain  ana  sale,  but  that  nevertheless  the  invoice 
I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  which  1  now  produce  contains  a  just  and  faithful 
other  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  valuation  of  the  same,  at  their  actual  market  value  or 
and  merchandise ;  that  the  entry  now  delivered  to  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of  exportation,  in  the 
the  collector  contains  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  where  procured  for 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  according  to  the  my  account  (or  for  account  of  myself  or  partnera] : 
said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading ;  that  nothing  has  been,  that  the  said  invoice  contuns  also  a  just  and  faithful 
on  my  part,  nor  to  my  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  account  of  all  the  cost  of  finishing  said  goods,  wares, 
other  peraon,  concealed  or  suppressed,  wFiereby  the  and  merehandise  to  their  present  condition,  including 
United  States  may  be  dofrauaed  of  any  part  of  the  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  aacks, 
duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer-  and  covering  of  any  kind,  and  all  other  coats  and 
cliandise;  that  the  said  invoice  ana  the  acdaration  charges  incident  to  placing  said  goods,  wares,  and 
therein  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made  by  the  merchandise  in  conaition  packed,  reaay  for  ship- 
porson  by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  oeen  ment  to  the  United  States,  and  no  other  discount, 
made ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  ncreafler  I  discover  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been  actually 
any  error  in  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the  account  now  allowed  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise; 
rendered  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  the  said  invoice  and  tne  declaration  thereon  are 
or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will  imme-  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made  by  the  person  by 
diatoly  make  the  same  known  to  the  collector  of  this  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  been  made;  that  I 
dirstrict.  Andldofurthersolemnly  and  truly  declare  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  ofanrin- 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  [insert  voice  or  bill  of  lading  other  than  those  now  prodnoed 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  or  owners]  is  [or  by  me,  and  that  they  are  in  the  state  in  which  I  net- 
are]  the  owner  [or  owners]  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  ually  received  theiu.  And  I  do  further  solemnly  and 
merchandise  menticmed  in  the  annexed  entry  ;  that  truly  dedare  that  I  have  not  in  the  said  entry  or  in- 
the  invoice  now  produced  by  me  exhibits  the  actual  voice  concealed  or  suppressed  anvthing  whereby  the 
co3t  [if  purchased]  or  the  actual  market  value  or  Onited  States  may  be  defrauded  of  any  part  of  the 
wholesale  price  [if  otherwise  obtained],  at  the  time  of  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
exportAtion  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  chandise;  and  thatif  at  any  time  hereafter  I  discover 
where  procured,  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer-  any  error  in  the  said  invoice,  or  in  the  account  now 
chandise,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  produced  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 

id  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will  immo- 

same  known  to  the  oollcotor  of  this 


tion  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,        Sec.  8.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make 


and  no  other  or  different  discount,  bounty,  or  draw-  any  false  or  untrue  statement  in  the  declarations 
back,  but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed  on  the  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  or  shall  aid  or 
Same."  procure  the  making  of  any  such  false  statement  as  to 
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any  matter  materul  thereto,  sliall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  hj  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  |5,^ 
000,  cr  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  than 
three  yean,  or  both,  within  the  discretion  of  the 
oooit:  IVofoidedy  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  relieve  imported  merchandise  from 
forfeiture  for  any  cause  elsewhere  provided  by  law. 

Sxc.  9.  That  sections  2970  and  2988  of  the  Revised 
fitatutea  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  amended  so 
that  the  same  shall  be,  repectively,  as  follows : 

**  Sxo.  2970.  Any  merchandise  deposited  in  bond  in 
any  public  or  pnvate  bonded  warehouse  may  be 
withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from 
the  data  of  original  importation,  on  payment  of  the 
duties  and  charges  to  which  it  mav  be  sub>iect  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  rtotided^  That  noth* 
ing  herein  shall  affect  or  impiur  existing  provisions 
of  law  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishaDle  or  ex- 
plosive artides.*' 

**  Sxo.  2988.  In  no  case  shall  there  be  any  abatement 
of  the  duties  or  allowance  made  for  any  ii^jurv,  dam- 
age^ or  deterioration  sustained  by  any  merchandise 
while  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded 
warehouse:  I^FOvidedy  That  the  duty  assessed  on 
merchandise  withdrawn  from  any  such  warehouse 
shall  be  assessed  on  the  quantity  withdrawn  there- 
from at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal ;  but  no  greater 
allowance  for  leakage  or  evaporation  of  wines,  liq- 
uors, and  distilled  spirits  shall  be  made  than  is  or 
may  be  allowed  by  law  on  domestic  spirits  or  winea 
in  Dond :  And  providsdftirther^  That  nothing  in  this 
section  as  amended  shall  restrict  or  in  any  way  aflbct 
the  liability  of  the  proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses 
on  their  bonds :  And  provided  further^  That  nothing 
herein  shall  restrain  or  limit  toe  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bv 
section  2984  of  the  Revised  Statutes.'* 

Seo.  10.  That  sections  2608  and  8058  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Skc.  2808.  Anv  baggage  or  personal  effects  arriv- 
ing  in  the  Unitea  States  in  transit  to  any  forei^ 
country  may  be  delivered  by  the  parties  having  it  in 
charge  to  the  collector  of  the  proper  district,  to  oe  by 
him  retuned,  without  the  payment  or  exaction  of  any 
import  duty,  or  to  be  forwarded  by  such  collector  to 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  departure,  and  to  be  de- 
livered to  such  parties  on  their  departure  for  their 
foreign  destination,  under  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  fees  as  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
■cribe." 

**Sec.  3058.  All  merchandise  imported  into  the  Unit' 
ed  States  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  titie,  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  to 
"Whom  the  merchandise  may  be  oonsii^ncd ;  but  the 
holder  of  anv  bill  of  lading  consigned  to  order  and 
properly  indorsed  shall  be  deemed  the  consignee 
thereof;  and  in  case  of  the  abondonment  of  any  mer- 
chandise to  the  underwriters,  the  latter  may  Be  rec- 
ognized OS  the  consignee.*' 

Sec.  11.  That  authority  is  hcrebv  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury^  in  his  dis(»xitiou  to  dispense 
whenever  expedient  with  the  triplicate  invoices  and 
consular  certificates  now  required  by  sections  2853, 
2854,  2856  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States :  and  triplicate  invoices  and  consular  certill- 
catea  shall  in  no  case  be  required  when  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  shipped  by  any  one  consignor,  in 
any  one  vessel,  at  one  and  the  same  time  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100 ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  nufcke  such  genera!  regulations  in  regard 
to  invoices  and  consular  certificates  as  in  his  judg- 
ment the  public  interest  may  require. 

8eo.  12.  That  all  fees  exacted  and  oaths  adminis- 
tered by  officers  of  the  customs,  under  or  by  virtue  of 
exiating  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  entry  of 
imported  goods  and  the  passing  thereof  tiirough  the 
cnstonns,  and  also  upon  all  entries  of  domestic  goods, 
wares,  and  merohandise  for  exportation,  be,  and  the 
■ame  are  hereby,  abolished ;  and  in  case  ot  entry  of 


merohan<tise  for  exportation,  a  declaration,  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  shall  be  filed,  in  such  form  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv ;  and  the  penalties  tor  fidse  statements 
in  such  declaration  provided  in  the  fourth  section  of 
this  act  shidl  be  applicable  to  declarations  made  under 
this  section :  JYovtded^  That  where  such  ices,  under 
existing  laws,  constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  such  officer  Hhall  receive, 
m>m  and  alter  tHe  passage  of  this  act,  a  fixed  sum  for 
each  year  equal  to  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
been  entiticd  to  receive  as  fees  for  such  services. 

Ssc.  18.  That  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Sec.  2900.  The  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
imported  merchandise  which  has  been  actually  pur- 
chase>i  may  at  the  time,  and  not  afterward,  when  he 
ahull  make  and  verify  his  written  entry  of  his  mer- 
chan<tise,  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  or  pro/arma  invoice, 
or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shall 
produce  with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise 
the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  such  merchandise,  at  the  |>eriod  of  exportation  to 
the  United  States^  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  which  the  same  nas  been  imported ; 
and  l^e  collector  within  whose  district  any  merehan- 
dise,  whether  the  same  has  been  actually  purchased 
or  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  may  be  im- 
ported or  entered,  shall  catue  such  actual  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  to  be  appraised ;  and 
if  such  appnused  value  shall  exceed  bv  10  percent, 
or  more  tne  entered  value,  then,  in  aadition  to  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  some,  there  shall  be 
levied  ana  collected  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  such  appraised  value.  The  outy  shall  not,  how- 
ever, be  afisessed  upon  an  amount  lees  than  the  in- 
voice or  entered  value,  except  as  elsewhere  especially 
provided  in  this  act. 

Seo.  14.  That  all  invoices  of  imported  merchandise 
shell,  at  or  before  the  shipment  of  the  mercliandise. 
be  produced  to  the  consul,  vice-consul  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  the  consular  district 
from  which  the  merchandise  is  imported  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  there  be  no  consul,  vice-consul  j  or  com- 
mercial agent  for  said  district,  then  said  invoices  shall 
be  produced  to  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  district  nearest  thereto,  and  shall  have 
indorsed  thereon,  when  so  produced,  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  purchaser,  manufacturer,  owner,  or 
agent,  setting  forth  that  tne  invoice  is  in  all  respects 
correct  and  true ;  that  it  contains,  if  the  merchandise 
wsA  obtained  by  purchase,  a  true  and  full  statement 
of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where  the  same  was 
purchased,  and  the  actual  cost  thereof  and  of  all 
charffcs  thereon ;  and  that  no  discounts,  bounties,  or 
drawbacks  are  contained  in  the  invoice  but  t^uch  as 
have  actually  been  allowed  thereon ;  and  when  ob- 
tained in  any  other  manner  than  by  purchase,  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof  at  the 
time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  from  whence  exported ; 
and  that  no  different  invoice  of  the  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  the  invoice  so  produced,  has  been  or  will  be 
fhmished  to  any  one.  It'  the  merchandise  was  actual- 
ly purchased,  the  declaration  shall  also  contain  a 
statement  that  the  currency  in  which  such  invoice  is 
made  out  is  the  currency  wnich  was  actually  paid  for 
the  merchandise  by  the  purchaser. 

Sxo.  15.  That  section  2,981  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be.  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**Src.  2,931.  The  decision  of  the  oollector  of  cus- 
toms or  officer  acting  as  such  at  the  port  of  importa- 
tion and  entry,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  to 
be  paid  on  any  merchandise,  and  tiie  dutiable  costs  and 
charges  thereon,  f«hall  be  final  and  conclusive  against 
all  persons  interested  in  such  merohandise  unless  the 
owner,  importer^  consignee,  or  agent  of  the  merchan- 
dise, shall,  within  ten  days  afler  and  not  on  anv  day 
before  the  ascertainment  and  liquidation  of  the  autiee 
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by  the  proper  offioers  of  the  customs,  as  well  in  cases  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  from  which  judgment 
or  mercnandise  entered  in  bond  as  for  consumption,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  besatisfiMl  that 
give  notice  in  writiufr  to  the  collector  if  dlssatisfiea  no  such  appeal  or  writ  of  error  ou^htto  be  taken;  and 
with  the  aforesaid  decision,  setting  forth  therein,  dis-  also  (fourth)  whenever  anv  suit  or  suits  have  been  be- 
tinctly  aud  specifically,  ana  in  respect  to  each  entry,  gpin  acainst  a  collector  or  customs  to  recover  money 
the  reasons  of  his  objection  thereto,  and  shall  also,  exacted  by  him  and  paid  under  protest,  and  an  ap- 
withln  thirty  days  aner  the  date  of  such  ascertain-  peal,  as  required  by  law,  and  a  bill  of  particulars  has 
mcnt  and  liouidation,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Secre-  oeen  served  therein  on  the  defendant  or  his  attorney, 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  on  receiving  such  appeal,  as  re<quired  by  law,  and  when  bv  the  lesal  eifect  or 
shall  forthwith  call  upon  the  collector  for  a  report  any  judgment  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  satis- 
thereon;  and  the  collector  shall  thereupon,  if  he  adheres  factory  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of 
to  his  decision,  set  forth,  speciflcally  and  in  detail^  to  the  Treasury  as  aforesaid,  the  said  exaction  of  such 
the  Secretary,  the  reasons  therefor ;  and  the  decision  duties  shall  have  been  declared  illegal,  and  protests, 
of  the  Secretary  on  such  appeal  shall  be  final  and  con-  appeals,  and  bills  of  particulars  have  been  made  ac- 
clusivc,  and  such  merchanaise,  or  costs  and  charges,  cording  to  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  importation, 
Khali  be  liable  to  duty  accordingly,  unless  suit  shall  and  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  shall,  under  the 
be  brought,  within  nmety  days  after  the  decision  of  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  re- 
the  SecretfUT  of  the  Treasury  on  such  appeal,  for  liquidated  the  entries  covered,  by  said  suit  or  suits, 
any  duties  which  shall  have  oeen  paid  bctore  the  and  bill  or  bills  of  particulars^  according  to  the  prin- 
date  of  such  do(nsion  on  such  merchandise,  or  costs  ciples  and  rules  of  law  prescribed  by  said  judgment, 
any  charge,  or  within  ninety  days  atlor  the  pay-  and  the  district  attorney  appearing  of  record  lor  the 
ment  of  duties  paid  after  the  decision  of  the  Secrets-  defendant  shall  certify  that  such  suits  have  been  dia- 
ry. No  suit  shall  be  begun  or  maintained  for  the  re-  continued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in  each 
covcry  of  any  duties  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously  and  all  of  the  before-mentioned  cases,  always  except- 
or illegally  exacted,  until  tlie  decision  of  the  Secreta-  ing  judgments  or  *  judgment  cases'  in  suits  commonly 
ry  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  been  first  bad  on  such  known  as  *  cbarves  and  commission  *  suits,  which  last 
appeal,  unless  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  named  shall  only  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  a  specific 
delayed  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such  appropriation  therefor,  draw  iiis  warrant  upon  the 
appeal.  And  when  a  suit  shall  be  brought  by  the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
United  States  to  recover  the  additional  duties  found  the  overpayment,  or  the  sum  expressed  in  suid  judg- 
due  on  any  ascertainment  and  liquidation  thereof,  and  ment,  or  the  sum  thus  found  due  on  reliquidation  of 
not  paid,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  not  be  the  entries  in  discontinued  suits,  including  costs  payo- 
permitted  to  set  up  any  plea  or  matter  in  defense  ex-  ble  by  law,  directing  tiie  Treasurer  to  refund  ana  pay 
cepting  such  as  shall  miye  been  set  forth  in  a  protest  the  same  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
ond  appeal  made  as  herein  prescribed.''  erwise  appropriated.    The  necessanr  moneys  thero- 

Sec.  16.    That  the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  are  hereby  appropriated,  and  this  appropriation 

numbered  8,012  sh.ill  be,  and  hereby  is  amended  by  shall  be  deemed  a  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 

addlng  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following'  words :  tion." 

"  And  there  shall  be  attached  to  the  said  bill  of  par-  Seo.  19.  That  section  2,927  of  the  Kevised  Statutes 

tiqulars,  when  served  as  aforesfud,  a  copy  of  each  and  \»  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 

every  such  protest  or  notice  of  dissatisfaction,  and  of  words  thereto : 

cvcr^r  appeal  relied  upon  bjr  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  **  No  allowances  for  damages  to  g^oods,  wares,  and 

in  said  suit;  and  the  said  bill  of  particulars  shall  de-  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  shall 

clare  tii?  date  of  liouidation ;  and  a  bill  of  particulars,  hereafter  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation 

having  been  servea  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  thereafter  ofdutiestiiereon;  but  the  importer  thereof  may  aban- 

be  amended  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  the  court  on  the  don  to  the  Ctovemment  all  or  any  portion  of^  goods, 

plaintiff's  motion,  so  as  to  increase  the  total  sum  wares,  and  merchandise  included  m  any  invoice,  and 

claimed  therein  as  having  been  exacted  in  excess."  be  relieved  f^m  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the 

Sko.  17.  That  no  suit  which  by  this  act,  or  by  any  portion  so  abandoned :  Irovidsdy  That  the  portion  so 

law  of  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  be  begun  abandoned  shall  amount  to  10  per  cent,  or  over  of  the 

ap^inst  a  collector  of  custom:*  to  recover  money  ol-  total  value  of  the  invoice." 

Icgcd  to  have  been  illegally  exacted  by  him  on  im-  Sbo.  20.  That  any  person  who  shall  give  or  offer  to 

I)orted  merchandise,  shall  hereafter  be  begun  or  main-  give  or  promise  to  give,  excepting  for  such  duties  or 

tained  in  any  court  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  fees  as  have  been  levied  or  required  according  to  the 

but  each  and  every  such  suit  shall  be  begun  in  the  forms  of  law,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  directly  or 

circuit  court   of  the  United   States  for  the  district  indirectly,  to  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  customs  or 

in  which  such  alleged  illegal  action  shall  have  been  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  or  pertaining 

made.  to  the  importation,  or  appraisement,  or  entry,  or  ex- 

Sec.  18.  That  section  8,0121  of  the  Revised  Statutes  amination,  or  insj^lction  ot  goods,  wares,  or  raerchan- 

Hhall  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  disc,  including  herein  any  raggoge,  or  of  the  llquida- 

lows :  tion  of  the  entry  thereof,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 

'■^  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^firnt)  that,  in  any  case  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  two  years, 

of  unascertained  or  estimated  auties,  more  money  has  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  evidence 

been  paid  to  or  deposited  with  a  collector  of  customs  of  such  giving  or  offering  or  promising  to  give  satis- 

than  the  law  required  to  be  paid  or  deposited ;  and  factory  to  the  court  in  which  such  trial  is  had,  shall 

also  (second)  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  regarded  aa prima  facie  evidence  that  such  giving 

shall  have  decided,  on  an  apiHuil  to  him  as  herein  pro-  or  offering  or  promising  was  contrary  to  law,  and  shall 

vided,  tliat  more  money  has  been  paid  to  or  deposited  put  upon  the  accused  the  burden  of  proving  that  such 

with  a  collector  of  customs  than  the  law  renuirea ;  and  act  was  innocent  and  not  done  with  on  unlawf^il  in- 

also  (third)  whenever  any  judgment  shall  have  been  tcntion. 

recovered  and  entered,  in  ony  court  of  the  United  Sec  21.  That  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  customs 

Suites,  against  a  collector  of  customs,  for  duties  ille-  or  of  the  United  States  who  shall,  excepting  for  lawful 

gaily  exnctcd  by  him  on  imported  merchandise,  and  duties  or  fees,  demand,  exact,  or  receive  fVom  any  per- 

a  certificate  of  probable  cause  shall  have  been  entered  son,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  thing  of  val- 

in  said  suit,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  and  ue  m  connection  with  or  pertaining  to  the  importa- 

roquircments  of  section  989  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  tion,  appraisement,  entry,  examination,  or  insp«otion 

from  which  judgment  the  Attorney-General  shall  cer-  of  gooas,  wares,  or  mercnandise,  including  herein  any 

tify,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  fiilarch  8, 1875  (Chap-  baggage  or  liquidation  of  the  entry  thereof,  shall,  on 

ter  C XXXVI),  that  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error  will  oe  conviction  thereof,  bo  fined  not  leas  than  $100  nor 
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more  than  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned  at  bard  labor  not  tax  of  throe  dollan  annnally,  and  dealers  in  tobacco 

more  than  two  vears,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  ot  the  ehall  each  pa.v  a  special  tax  of  one  dollar  aunuallr. 

court  ^  and  evidence  ot  such  demanding,  exacting,  or  £very  person  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  or  offer  lor 

receiving  satisfactory  to  the  court  in  wnich  such  trial  sale  cigars,  cheroots,  or  cunurettcs  nhall,  on  and  after 

is  had,  shall  be  prima  /aeie  evidence  that  such  de-  the  1st  day  of  Oct.,  1888,  be  regarded  as  a  dealer  in 

mandinx,  exacting,  or  receiving  was  contrary  to  law,  tobacco,  and  the  payment  of  any  other  special  tax 

and  shall  put  upon  the  acoaBeathe  burden  of  proving  shall  not  relieve  anv  person  who  sells  cigars,  cheroots, 

that  such  act  was  innocent  and  not  with  an  unlawftu  or  cigarettes  from  tne  payment  of  thb  tax :  IVovided^ 

intention.  That  no  manufacturer  ot  cigars,  cheroots,  or  cigarettes 

8x0.  22.  That  pcction  2,864  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  shall  be  r^I^uired  to  pay  a  special  tax  as  a  dealer  in 

be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  tobacco,  as  above  defined,  for  selling  his  own  products 

*^  8x0.  2,864.    That  any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  at  the  place  of  manutacturo :  Providid^  That  the  bond 

agentf  or  other  person  who  shall,  with  intent  to  de-  required  to  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 

fraud  the  revenue,  make  or  attempt  to  make  any  en-  of  title  86  of  the  Bevised   Statutes  of  the  United 

try  ot  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudu-  States,  b;^  ever]r  person  engaging  in  the  manufacture 

lent  or  false  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  or  paper,  or  by  of  cigars  in  the  internal-revenue  districts  of  the  United 

means  of  any  false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  States,  shall  be  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  coliector  of 

who  shall  be  guilty  of  anv  wUlful  act  or  omission  by  internal  revenue  may  require,  not  less  than  $100,  with 

means  whereof  the  Unitea  States  shall  be  deprived  of  an  addition  of  $10  tor  each  person  proposed  to  be  em- 

thc  lawtUl  duties,  or  any  portion  thereof,  accruing  ployed  by  such  peraon  in  inaking  cigars, 

upon  the  merchandise,  or  any  portion  thereof  em-  Sxo.  27.  That  the  sum  of  $20,000,  or  so  much  thereof 

braoed  or  referred  to  in  such  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  as  ma^  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap- 

I>aper,  or  statement,  or  aSbcted  bv  such  act  or  omis-  propnated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 

sion^  shall  tor  each  offense  be  flnea  in  any  sum  not  ex-  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  alteration  of  dies, 

ceedmg  $5,000  nor  leas  than  $50,  or  be  imprisoned  for  plates,  and  stamps,  for  furnishing  blanks  and  forms, 

any  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both ;  and,  in  and  for  such  other  expends  as  shall  be  incident  to 

adclition  to  such  fine,  such  merohandise,  or  the  value  the  collection  of  special  taxes  at  the  reduced  rates  pro- 

thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  which  forfeiture  shall  only  vided  in  this  act. 

apply  tn  the  whole  of  the  merohandise,  or  the  value  Sso.  28.  That  section  8861  of  the  RjBvised  Statutes 

tnereof,  in  the  case  or  package  containing  the  particular  of  the  United  States,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws 

article  or  articles  of  merohandise  to  which  such  fVaud  which  impose  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  leaf-tobacco, 

or  alleged  fVaud  relates :  and  anything  contained  in  be,  and  are  heroby.  repealed. 

any  act  which  provides  for  the  forfeiture  or  conflaca-  Sso.  29.  That  whenever  in  any  statute  denouncing 

tion  of  an  entiro  invoice  in  consequence  of  any  item  or  any  violation  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  as  a  felony, 

items  contained  in  the  same  being  undervalued  be,  crime,  or  misdemeanor,  there  is  prescribed  in  such 

and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.'*  statute  a  minimum  punishment,  less  than  which  mini- 

Sec.  83.  That  all  imported  goods,  wares,  and  mer-  mum  no  fine,  penalty,  imprinonment,  or  punishment 

chandise  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  or  bonded  is  authorized  to  be  imposed,  every  such  minimum 

warehouses  or  on  shipboard  within  the  limits  of  any  punishment  is  hereby  abolished  ;  and  the  court  or 

port  of  entry,  or  remaining  in  thecustoms  offices,  on  the  judge  in  every  such  case  shall  have  discretion  to  im- 

day  and  year  when  thi»  act,  or  any  provision  thereof,  pose  any  fine,  penalty^  imprisonment,  or  punishment 

shall  go  into  effect,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  not  exceeding  the  limit  authorized  by  such  statute, 

this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty,  upon  the  whether  such  fine,  penalty,  imprisonment,  or  punish- 

entry  thereof  for  consumption,  than  if  the  same  were  ment  be  less  or  greater  than  the  said  minimum  so  prc- 

imported  respectively  after  that  day ;  and  all  goods,  scribed. 

wares,  and  merohandise  remaining  in  bonded  ware-  Sec.  80.  That  no  warrant,  in  any  case  under  the 

hou<Mss  on  the  day  and  year  this  act,  or  any  provision  internal-revenue  laws,  shall  be  issued  upon  an  affi- 

thereof,  shall  take  effect,  and  upon  which  the  duties  davit  making  charges  upon  information  and  belief, 

•hall  have  been  paid,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refVind  of  unless  such  ufldavit  is  made  by  a  collector  or  deputy 

the  difference  between  the  amount  of  duties  paid  and  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  by  a  revenue  agent; 

the  amount  of  duties  said  goods,  wares,  and  merohan-  and,  with  the  exception  aforesaid,  no  warrant  shall  be 

disc  would  be  subject  to  if  the  same  were  imported  issued  except  upon  a  sworn  complaint,  setting  forth 

respectively  after  that  date.  the  fincts  constituting  the  offense  and  alleging  them  to 

Sbo.  24.  That  sections  8,011  and  8,018  of  the  Ke-  be  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  affiiint   And 

yi$ed  Statutes  be,  and  hereby  are.  repealed  as  to  all  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  fees 

importations  made  after  the  date  or  tins  act.  to  marshals,  clerks,  commissioners,  or  other  officers 

Sbc.  25.  That  on  and  after  the  Ist  dav  of  October,  for  any  warrant  issued  or  arrest  made  in  prosecutions 

1888,  all  taxes  on  manutacturedohewing-toDacco,6mok-  tinder  the  internal-revenue  laws,  unless  there  be  a 

ing-tobaoco  and  snuff,  all  special  taxes  upon  manufact-  conviction  or  the  prosecution  has  been  approved,  either 

uren  of  and  dealers  in  said  articles,  and  all  taxes  upon  before  or  after  such  arrest,  by  the  attorney  of  the 

wholesale  and  retail  dealere  in  leaf-tobacoo  be,  and  are  United  States  for  the  db^trict  where  the  offense  is  al- 

hereby  repealed :  PirotitUd^  That  there  shall  beallowed  leged  to  have  been  committed,  or  unless  the  prosecu- 

a  drawback  or  rebate  of  the  full  amount  of  tax  on  all  tion  was  commenced  by  information  or  indictment, 

orignal  and  unbroken  factory  packages  of  smoking  and  Sso.  81.  That  whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  issued 

manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  held  by  manufact-  by  n  commissioner  or  other  judicial  officer  having;  iu- 

nrere,  factors,  jobbem,  or  dealere  on  said  Ist  day  of  risdiction  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  diaiged  witn  a 

October,  if  claim  therefore  shall  be  presented  to  the  criminal  offense,  such  warrant,  accompanied  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  prior  to  the  1st  dav  affidavit  on  which  the  same  was  issued,  shall  be  re- 

of  January,  1889.  and  not  otherwise.    No  claim  Hhall  tumable  before  some  judicial  officer  named  in  section 

be  allowed  and  no  drawback  shall  be  paid  for  an  1,014  of  the  Revised  Statutes  residing  in  the  county 

amount  less  tlian  five  dollars,  and  all  sums  required  of  arrest,  or  if  there  be  no  such  judicial  officer  in  that 

to  satisfy  claims  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  county,  before  some  such  judicial  officer  rci<iding  in 

any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri-  another  county  nearest  to  the  place  of  arrest ;  ana  the 

ated.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  ot  In-  judicial  officer,  before  whom  the  warrant  is  made  re- 

temal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tumable  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  exclusive  au- 

the  Treasury,  to  adopt  sucn  mien  and  regulations,  and  tbority  to  make  the  preliminary  examination  of  every 

to  prescribe  and  furnish  such  blanks  and  forms  as  may  person  ari-ested  as  aforesaid,  and  to  dL«chaige  him, 

be  ncoesftary  to  carry  this  section  into  effect.  admit  him  to  bail,  or  commit  him  to  prison,  as  the 

Seo.  26.  That  on  and  atter  the  1st  day  of  October,  case  mny  require :  lYovided^  That  this  section  shall 

1888,  manufacturers  of  cigara  shall  each  pay  a  special  not  apply  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
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8eo.  82.  That  the  cnrcuit  oonrts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  diatrict  courts  or  judges  thereof  exercising 
drcuit-court  powers,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
Territories,  are  authorized  to  ap]>oiDt,  in  different 
parts  of  the  several  districts  in  which  said  courts  are 
neld,  as  many  discreet  persons  to  become  commission- 
era  of  the  circuit  courts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  ^ 
and  said  courts,  or  the  judges  thereof,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  remove  at  pleasure  any  commissioners 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appointed  in  said  districts. 

Seo.  38.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bev- 
enuo,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, may  compromise  any  civil  or  criminal  case,  and 
may  reduce  or  remit  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or 
assessment  under  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

Sbo.  84.  That  section  3,176  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows . 

*^  Sbo.  8,176.  The  collector  or  any  deputy  collector 
in  any  district  shall  enter  into  and  upon  the  premi- 
ses, if  it  be  necessarv,  of  any  person  therein  who  has 
taxable  property  ana  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  ren- 
der any  return  or  list  required,  or  who  renders  a  fidse 
or  fraudulent  return  or  list,  and  make,  according  to 
the  best  information  which  he  can  obtain,  incluoung 
that  derived  from  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  collector,  and  on  his  own  view  and  in- 
formaUon,  such  list  or  return,  according  to  the  form 
prescribed,  of  the  objects  liable  to  tax  owned  or  pos- 
sessed or  under  the  care  or  management  of  such  per- 
son, and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  snail 
assess  the  t%x  thereon,  including  the  amount,  if  any, 
due  for  special  tax,  and  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent.,  and 
he  may  add  to  such  tax  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  thereon  fh>m  and  after  the  date  when 
such  tax  became  due  and  pavable.  The  interest  so 
added  to  the  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax.  And  the  list  or 
return  so  made  and  subscribed  by  such  collector  or 
deputv  collector  shall  be  deemed  good  and  suffident 
for  all  legal  purposes." 

Seo.  85.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  in  any  way 
change  or  impair  the  force  or  effect  of  any  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other  government^  or 
any  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  execution 
of  any  such  treaty,  so  long  as  such  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  in  respect  of  the  subjects  emoraced  in  this 
act ;  but  whenever  any  such  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
respects  said  subjects^  shall  expire  or  bo  otherwise 
terminated,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  no  such  treaty  hod  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  hereof. 

Sbo.  36.  That  section  8,255  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  said  number  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*'  ^d  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with 
tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
exempt  distillers  of  brandy  made  exclusively  ttom 
apples,  peaches,  grapes^  or  other  fVuits  fh>m  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  relatmg  to  the  manufacture  of  spir- 
its, except  as  to  the  tax  thereon,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment it  may  seem  expedient  to  do  so. 

"  The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  may  exempt  all 
distilleries  which  inash  less  than  twenty -five  bushels 
of  grain  per  day  from  the  operations  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  relating  to  the  maufaoture  of  spirits,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  which  said  tax 
shall  then  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  capacity  of 
sdid  distilleries :  and  said  distilleries  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  said  Secretary,  then  be  run  and  operated 
without  store-keepers  or  ^  store-keepers  and  gangers.* 
And  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  with 
the  approval  of  said  Secretary,  ma^  establish  special 
warehouses  in  which  he  may  authorize  to  be  deposited 
the  product  of  any  number  of  said  diittillcries  to  be 
designated  by  him,  and  in  which  any  dit^tiller  operat- 
ing any  such  distillery  may  deposit  his  product, 
whioh,  when  so  deposited,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  as  to  bonds,  tax,  removals,  and 


otherwise  as  other  warehouses.  The  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Socre> 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  is  hereby  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  section : 
I¥of>idedj  That  such  regulations  shall  be  adopted  as 
will  require  that  all  the  spirits  manufactured  shall  be 
subject  to  the  payment  ot  the  tax  according  to  law.*' 

Seo.  87.  That  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
*'  An  act  relating  to  the  production  of  fhiit  brandy, 
and  to  punish  l^uds  connected  with  the  same,**  ap* 
proved  March  8, 1877,  be  extended  and  made  appli- 
cable to  brandy  distilled  from  apples  or  jpeaches,  or 
from  any  other  fruit  tlie  brandy  distilled  from  which 
is  not  now  required,  or  hereafter  shall  not  be  required, 
to  be  deposited  in  a  distillery  warehouse :  J¥ovideeL 
That  each  of  the  warehouses  established  under  saia 
act,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  shall  be  in 
charge  either  of  a  store-keeper  or  a  store-keeper  and 

euger,  at  the  discretion  of  the   Commissioner  of 
temal  Bevenue. 

Sbo.  88.  That  seclaon  8882  of  the  Bevised  Statutes, 
and  the  supplement  thereto,  shall  be  amended  so  that 
said  section  shall  read  as  follows : 

**  When  a  judgment  of  forfeiture,  in  any  case  of 
seizure,  is  recovered  a^nst  any  distillery  used  or  fit 
for  use  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits,  because 
no  bond  has  been  given,  or  agolnst  any^  disdlleiy 
used  or  fit  for  use  in  the  production  of  spirits,  having 
a  registered  producing  capadty  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fiixy  gallons  a  dav,  every  still,  doubler, 
worm,  worm-tub,  mash-tuo,  and  fermenting-tab 
therein  shall  be  sold,  as  in  case  of  other  forfeited 
property,  without  being  mutilated  or  destroyed.  And 
m  case  of  seizure  of  a  still,  doubler,  worm,  worm-Cub^ 
fermenting-tub,  mash-tub,  or  other  distilling  &PP^ 
ratus  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  for  any  offense  involv- 
ing forfeiture  of  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
seizing  ofiicer  to  remove  the  same  fh>m  the  place 
where  seize<1  to  a  place  of  safe  storage :  and  said  prop- 
erty so  seized  shall  be  sold  as  provided  by  law,  but 
without  being  mutilated  or  destroyed.** 

Sbo.  89.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
to  the  United  States  court  or  judge  having  junsdic* 
tion  that  the  health  or  life  of  any  person  imprisoned 
for  any  offense,  in  a  county  jail  or  elsewhere,  is  en- 
dangered by  close  confinement,  the  said  court  or  judjge 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  order  and  provis- 
ion for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  person  so 
imjprisoned  as  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  and  proper. 

Seo.  40.  That  all  clauses  of  section  8244  of  the  no- 
vised  Statutes,  and  all  laws  amendatory  thereof,  and 
all  other  laws  which  impose  any  special  taxes  upon 
manufacturere  of  stills,  retail  deuers  in  liquors,  and 
retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbo.  41.  That  this  act  is  intended  and  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  act  supplementary  and  amendatory  to 
existing  laws,  and  the  rates  of  auty  and  modification 
of  clauses,  provisions,  and  sections  as  herein  specifi- 
cally made  are  intended  and  shall  be  construed  as  a 
repeal  of  all  clauses,  provisions,  and  sections  in  con- 
flict herewith,  but  as  to  all  clauses,  provisions,  and 
sections  in  existing  laws  not  herein  specifically 
changed,  modified,  or  amended  the  rates  of  duty  now 
existing  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  Oct.  1, 1888, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

This  measure  was  referred  in  the  Senate  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Republican 
majority  of  that  committee  prepared  a  substi- 
tute which  they  reported  by  way  of  amend-^ 
ment  October  8.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
October  8,  and  Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  made  the 
opening  speech  in  explanation  of  the  Senate 
bill ;  but  it  was  not  very  earnestly  discussed, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  push  it  to  a  vote 
before   a4Jo^^ii°^<)°^*     "^^^   Senate   measure 
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aimed  at  a  reduction  of  reducing  the  revenue  a  sort  of  challenffe  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was 

to  the  extent  of  from  $66,000,000  to  .$78,-  promptly  accepted  bv  that  bodj.    The  treaty, 

000,000 ;    it  dealt  with  all  the  schedales  of  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  was  at  once  pub-^ 

the  tariff  and  was  avowedly  a  revision  of  lished,  and  after  May  28  it  was  debated  in  open 

tlie   customs    duties    with    the    purpose    of  session.     It  is  as  follows : 

maintaining  their  protective   features  though  whereas  differences  have  arisen  concerning  the  in- 

it  is  not  in  all  respects  consistent  with  that  terpretation  of  Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  Oct.  20, 

purpose.      The    heaviest    reduction    was   on  1818,  the  United  Staten  of  America  and  Her  Majesty 

internal-revenue  taxation,  tobacco  being  made  *«  fiei^d^^b^n  ^mu^Uv^^?"  s^of^r^ov^^ 
free  and  the  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  ^unel^of  miiundCTBto(SSK''in  ^^^oniheni^^^d%r 
being  reduced*    The  great  reduction  proposed  promoting  friendly  intercourse  and  good  neighbor- 
in  the  customs  duties  was  the  cutting  down  of  nood  between  Uie  United  States  aod  the  possessions 
the  tariff  on  sugar    about  one  half.     Some  ^^  ^®*'  Majesty  in  North  America,  have  resolved  to 

articles  were  put  on  the  free  list,  reducing  the  T^^w  ""S^^^  *^w '  T^'  ^"^  ^""^  ""^^^  "  ^^ 

w^i^t«;o  **«<«  |#i«H      L...I1  A_  Tl  "***^  *'='^;;*^"*o  """  plenipotentianes— that  is  to  say : 

estimated  revenue  still  further ;  but  m  nearly  '^  The  President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
all  the  schedules  the  proposed  changes  might  ard,  Secretarv  of  State ;  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Maine; 
be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  &iid  James  a.  Angoll,  of  Michigan ; 
duties    collected.      To    put    the    distinction  And  Her  Mi«csty  the  Quwn  of  the  United  Kin^^ 
broadly,  the  Senate  bill  iZreased  the  internal-  '^,^^r^^u'!^rtX'^^^^^^^ 
revenue  reduction  provided  for  m  the  Mills  Sackville  West,  K.  C.  M.  G.  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's 
Bill  and  made  the  tariff  reduction  mainly  in  Envoy  Extreordinaiy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiajrv  to 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  which  the  *he  United  States  ot  America;  and  Sir  Oharlw  iW 

Myis  Bill  had  touched  but  lightly.  P^^',?;  ^i^l^jf^'  ^^  ^°"***''  ^^  ^"'"'"^  ""^  ^^^  ^^ 

fM.   K«_w  _«^-.  »w_-  4_       A      J.U      •        _x     J.       A.  mmion  of  Canada: 

The  Ftofceiteslteity.— Another  important  mat-  who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 

ter  dealt  with  was  the  fisheries  treaty  sent  spective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  Feb.  20,  1888.  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 
It  was  negotiated  by  Thomas  F.  Bayanl,  Secre-  Article  I.  The  high  oontractinjg  parties  afrree  to 
«.«.»,  ^#  &«»fA  iFiino.M  T  T>^i-^^^  ^s  \r^:^^  appoint  a  mixed  commission  to  denmit,  in  the  manner 
taij  of  State,  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Maine,  pfSJided  in  this  treaty,  the  British' watere,  bays, 
and  James  iJ.  Angell,  of  Michigan,  on  the  creeks, and  harbor  ofthe  coast  of  Canada  and  of  New- 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  Joseph  Cham-  foundland,  as  to  which  the  United  States,  by  Article 
berlain,  L.  S.  Sackville  West,  and  Oharles  Tup-  1  of  the  convention  of  Oct.  20,  1818,  between  the 

per  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  de-  H?iVii2!f^.%!Xl  ^Jif^n?!!!^'^^/;^'''^''^^  *'°''*''*'' 

.       J  J.        ill    ii.  xu    •  J.          J.  J.*         !•  Ai-  *uy  liberty  to  take,  dnr,  or  cure  nsn. 

Signed  to  settle    the  interpretation  of  the  con-  i„.  xi.  The  coimwiion  ehall  consist  of  two  com- 

yention  of  Oct.  20,  1818,*'  concerning  vrhich  missioners  to  be  named  bv  Her  Britannic  Minestjr  and 

much  controversy  bad  arisen  with  the  Cana*  of  two  commissioners  to  oe  named  by  the  r resident 

dian  authorities  after  the  terminatian,  June  of  the  United  Stat^^  without  delay,  after  the  exchange 

«?' Al?'  lu*^^  ««^^"?  ?^^^^  ^'  *^^  ''V'^l  rif^^JAT^eet  and  complete  the  de. 


of  1871.     The  proposed  treaty  was  signed  at    limitation  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 


_  J      .      •   .,    .    .1         .i                          -.  United  States  or  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively, 

understand  that  the  other  governments  con-  ^y^^i  forthwith  name  another  pei4on  toactas  comi 

cemed  m  this  treaty  will,  withm  a  few  days,  missioner   instead  of  the   commissioner   originally 

in  accordance  with  their  methods  of  conduct-  named. 

ing  public  business,  submit  said  treaty  to  their  A'?'*  ^^'  The  delimitation  referr^  to  in  Article  I 

respective  legislatures,  when  it.wiU  be  at  once  ^^^^^.^tTeS^mr.^^^^^^^^^ 

published  to  the  world.     In  view  of  such  ac-  described.    The  charte  so  marked  phall,  on  the  ter- 

tion  it  appears  to  be  advisable  that,  by  publi-  mination  of  tlie  work  of  the  commission  be  si^ed 

cation  here,  early  and  full  knowledge  of  all  that  by  the  commissioners  in  quadruplicate  ;  one  copy 

has  been  done  in  the  premises  should  be  afford-  ^*ll"?f  ^?"Pch'*®*'TfiJ!'  ^?  ®f*^  b^°?  ®I*t* 

.^  *^  ^««  «^^,.i^      fl  ^^..ij      ^  ^             4.    V  ofthe  United  States  and  three  copies  to  Her  Mwesty's 

ed  to  our  people.     It  would   also  seem  to  be  Government.    The  delimitotion  Shall  bo  made  in  the 

useful  to  inform  the  popular  mind  concerning  following  manner,  and  shall  be  accepted  by  both  the 

thebistory  of  the  long-continued  disputes  grow-  high  contracting?  parties  as  applicaole  for  all  purr 

ing  out  of  the  subject  embraced  in  the  treaty  and  PPffs  under  Article  I  of  the  con vcntion  of  Oct.  20, 

to  «ti,fy  the  public  interest  toncbing  the  same.  f«^JtK^"^„We.'S^i''Krr F^of 

as  well  as  to  acquaint  our  people  with  the  pres-  the  convention  of  Oct.  20,  1818,  shall  be  measunjd 

ent  status  of  the  questions  involved,  and  to  give  seaward  from  low-water  mark  ;  but  at  every  bay. 

them  the  exact  terms  of  the  proposed  adjust-  creek,  or  harbor,  not  otherwise  specially  provided 

ment,  in  place  of  the  exaggerated  and  imagina-  ^""^  *°  ^^J®  ^^\  «^  ^'T®  .™"^?«  ™"~  **'*"  ^ 

^«AJl«fAJ*.A»f«»k:^i«..:iiilu^-.-:«^ *^i.*u«,«,  measured  seaward  nrom  a  straight  hne  drawn  across 

tavcstatementswhich  willotherwisereachthem.  ^^  ^yay,  creek,  or  harbor,  in  the  part  nearest  the  cn- 

1  therefore  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  trance  at  the  first  point  where  the  width  does  not  ex- 

that  said  treaty  and  all  such  correspondence,  oeed  ten  marine  miles. 

messages,  and  documents  relating  to  the  same  as  A^.-  V^'  ^^  P*"  1®*^  *,H  ^ojlowinpr  bays  the  limits 

msy  be  deem.^  important  to  accomplish  these  Sj^J^'^^^^^ST^thaVlht  Zrirri^Xm 

purposes  be  at  once  made  public  by  the  order  low-water  mark,  shall  be  established  by  the  following 

of  your  honorable  body.''    This  was  considered  lines,  namely : 
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'  At  the  Baie  des  Chalears  the  line  ftom  the  liffht  at  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repiuring  damsgeSy  of  pur- 
Birch  Point,  on  Miscou  Islund,  to  Mao(^uereau  Point  chasing  wood,  or  of  obtaining  water,  sEslI  the^  be 
light;  at  the  Bay  of  Miramichi.  the  line  from  the  liable' tor  harbor  daes,  tonnage  dues,  buoy  dues,  li^ht 
light  at  Point  EHCuminac  to  tbe  li^ht  on  tlie  eastern  dues,  or  other  similar  dues ;  but  this  enumeration 
point  of  Tabisintoc  Gulley :  at  Ecmont  Bay,  in  Prince  shall  not  permit  other  charges  inconsistent  with  the 
Edward  Island,  tlie  line  from  toe  light  at  Cape  Eg-  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  reserved  or  secured  by  the 
raont  to  the  light  at  West  Point ;  and  off  St  Ann's  convention  of  Oct  20, 1818. 

Bay,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  line  from        Abt.  XI.  United  States  fishing^vcssels  entering  the 

Cape  Smoke  to  the  lij^lit  at  Point  Aconi.  ports,  bavs,  and  harbors  of  the  eastern  or  northcaHtem 

At  Fortune  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  the  line  from  coasts  of  Canada  or  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 

Oonnaigre  Head  to  the  light  on  the  southeasterly  end  under  stress  of  weather  or  other  casualty  may  unload, 

of  Brunct  Island,  thence  to  Fortune  Head  ;  at  Sir  reload,  transship,  or  sell,  subject  to  oustoms  laws  ana 

Charles  Hamilton  Sound,  the  line  from  the  southeast  regulations,  all  nish  on  board,  when  such  unloading, 

point  of  Cape  Fogo  to  White  Island,  thence  to  the  transshipment,  or  sale  is  made  necessary  as  incidental 

north  end  of  Peckford  Island,  and  from  the  south  to  repairs,  and  may  replenish  outfits,  provisions,  and 

end  of  Peckford  Island  to  the  east  headland  of  Bagged  supplies  oamaged  or  lost  by  disatiter :  and  in  case  of 

Harbor.  death  or  sickness,  shall  be  allowed  all  needful  facil- 

At  or  near  the  following  bays  the  limits  of  exclu-  ities,  including  the  shipping  of  crews, 
sion  shall  be  three  marine  miles  seaward  from  the        Licenses  to  purchase  m  established  norts  of  entry  of 

following  lines,  namely :  the  aforesaid  coasts  of  Canada  or  of  Newfoundland, 

At  or  near  Barrins^n  Bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  tbe  line  for  the  homeward  voyage,  such  provisions  and  sup- 

iVom  the  light  on  Stoddard  Island  to  the  light  on  the  plies  as  are  ordinal ily  sold  to  trading- vessels,  shall  be 

•outh  point  of  Cape  Sable,  thence  to  Uie  light  at  Bao-  granted  to  United  States  fishing-vessels  in  such  ports, 

oaro  Point ;  at  Chcdabucto  and  St.  Peter's  Bays,  the  promptly  upon  application  and  without  charge ;  and 

line  from  Cranberry  Island  light  to  Green  Island  such  ve.ssels,  having  obtained  licenses  in  the  manner 

light,  thence  to  Point  Rouge  ^  at  Mira  Bay,  the  line  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  accorded  upon  all  occasions 

from  the  light  on  the  east  point  of  Scatan  Island  to  such  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  casual  or  needful 

the  northoasterlv  point  of  Cape  Morien ;  and  at  Pla-  provisions  and  supplies  as  are  ordinarily  granted  to 

oentia  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  the  line  from  Latino  the  trading- vessels :  but  such  provisions  or  supplies 

Point,  on  the  eastern  mainland  shore,  to  the  moat  shall  not  be  obtained  by  barter,  nor  purchased  ror  rc- 

eoutherly  point  of  Red  Island,  thence  by  the  most  sale  or  traffic 

southerly  point  of  Mcrasheen  Island  to  the  mainland.        Abt.  XII.     Fishing- vessels  of  Canada  and  New- 
Long  island  and  Brvcr  Island,  at  St.  Mary's  Bay,  foundland  shall   have  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
in  Nova  Scotia,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  delimitation,  United  States  all  the  privileges  reserved  and  aecnred 
be  taken  as  the  coasts  of  such  oay.  by  tills  treaty  to  United  States  fishing-vessels  in  the 

Art.  V.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  be  construed  albresaid  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
to  include  within  tne  common  waters  any  such  iute-        Art.  XUI.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

rior  portions  of  any  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  as  can  United  States  shall  make  regulations  providing  for 

not  DO  reached  from  the  sea  without  passing  within  the  conspicuous  exhibition  by  every  iJnited  States 

the  three  marine  miles  mentioned  in  Article  i  of  the  fishing-vessel,  of  its  official  number  on  each  bow ;  and 

convention  of  Oct.  20, 1818.  any  vessel  required  by  law  to  have  an  official  number, 

Art.  VI.   The  oommis:$i oners  shall  from  time  to  and  fulins  to  comply  with  such  rmilations,  shall  not 

time  report  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  be  entitled  to  the  uoenscs  providcafor  in  this  treatv. 
such  lines  as  they  may  have  agreed  upon,  numbered,        Such  regulations  shall  be  communicated  to  Her 

dcHcpbed,  and  marked  as  herein  provided,  with  quad-  Majesty's   Government  previously   to  their   taking 

rupllcate  charts  thereof;  which  lines  so  reported  shall  effect 

forthwith  fh>m  time  to  ttino  be  simultaneously  pro-        Art.  XIV.    The  penalties  for  unlawfully  fishing  in 

claimed  by  tbe  high  contracting  parties,  and  be  bmd-  the  waters,  bays,  creeks,  and  harbon,  reierred  to  in 

ing  after  two  months  fh>m  such  proclamation.  Article  I  of  this  treaty,  may  extend  to  forfeiture  of  the 

Art.  VII.  Any  disagreement  of  the  commissioners  boat  or  vessel  and  appurtenances,  and  al.<o  of  the  sup- 
shall  forthwith  be  referred  to  an  umpire  selected  by  plies  and  cargo  aboard  when  the  offense  was  com- 
tho  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Her  mitted ;  and  for  preparing  in  such  waters  to  unlawfully 
Britannic  Mf^ie:«ty's  minister  at  Washington ;  and  his  fish  therein  penalties  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court,  not 
deci.-<ion  shall  be  final.  to  exceed  thone  for  unlawfully  fishing ;  and  for  any 

Art.  VUI.    Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  other  violation  of  tiie  laws  of  Great  Britain.  Canada, 

shall  pay  its  own  commissioners  and  officers.     All  or  Newfoundland  relating  to  the  right  of  Aoberv  in 

other  expenses  jointly  incurred  in  connection  with  such  waters,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  penalties  anaU 

the  perlbrmance  of  the  work,  including  compensation  be  fixed  by  toe  court,  not  exceeding  in  all  $3  for  every 

to  the  umpire,  shall  be  paid  by  the  high  contracting  ton  of  the  boat  or  vessel  concerned.    The  boat  or  ves- 

parties  in  equal  moieties.  sel  may  be  hoi  den  for  such  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

Art.  IX.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  interrupt  or        The  proceedings  shall  be  summary  and  as  inexpen- 

affect  the  free  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  by  sive  as  practicable.    The  trial  (except  on  appeal)  shall 

fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States.  be  at  tbe  place  of  detention,  unless  tiie  judge  shall,  on 

Art.  X.  United  States  fish  ing- vessels  entering  the  requestor  the  defense,  order  it  to  be  held  at  some  other 

bays  or  harbors  referred  to  in  Article  I  of  this  treaty  place  adjudged  by  him  more  convenient.    Security  for 

shall  conform  to  harbor  regulations  common  to  them  costs  shall  not  be  required  of  the  defense,  except  when 

and  to  fishing- vessels  of  Canada  or  of  Newfoundland,  bail  is  offered.     Reasonable  bail  shall  be  accepted. 

They  need  not  report,  enter,  or  clear,  when  putting  There  shall  be  proper  appeals  available  to  the  derense 

into  such  bays  or  harbors  for  shelter  or  repairing  only ;  and  the  evidence  at  tbe  trial  may  be  used  on 

damages,  nor  when  putting  into  the  same,  outside  appeal. 

the  limits  of  established  ports  of  entry,  for  tbe  pur-        Judgments  of  forfeiture  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 

pose  of  purchasing  wood  or  of  obtalnmg  water ;  ex-  Governor- General  of  Canada,  in  oouncilj  or  the  Gov- 

cept  that  any  such  vessel  remaining  more  than  twenty-  crnor,  in  council,  of  Newfoundland,  betore  the  same 

four  hours,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  le^al  holidays,  are  executed. 

within  any  such  port,  or  communicatmg  with  the        Art.  XV.    Whenever  the  United  States  shall  re- 

shore  therein,  may  be  required  to  report,  enter,  or  move  the  duty  from  fish-oil,  whale-oil,  seal-oil,  and 

dear ;  and  no  vessel  shall  be  excu^ea  hereby  trom  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  preserved  in  oil),  being 

giving  due  information  to  boarding  officers.  the  produce  Of  fisheries  carriea  on  by  the  fishermen  of 

They  shall  not  be  liable  in  any  such  bars  or  har-  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  including  Labrador,  as 

bors  for  compulsory  pilotage ;  nor,  when  therein  for  well  as  from  the  usual  and  necessary  casks,  barrels, 
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ke^,  cans,  and  other  usual  and  nooesaaiy  ooverinffs  4.  Forfciture  to  be  exacted  onl^  for  the  offensea  of 

OODtaininff  tlie  products  above  mentioued^  the  liEe  fishiDf?  or  preparing  to  fish  in  territorial  watora. 

Sroducts,  DeinjT  the  Produce  of  flaheries  earned  on  by  6.  This  arranjo^ement  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the 

le  fishermen  of  the  united  States,  as  well  as  the  usual  necessary  measures  can  be  completed  by  the  colonial 

and  necessary  coverings  of  the  same,  as  above  de-  authorities.                          J.  Cuambxblain. 

scribed,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Do-  L.  S.  Sackvilus  'West. 

minion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Chablxs  Tupfbb. 

And  upon  nuch  removal  of  duties,  and  while  the  WASUiiroToy,  Ftb,  15,  1888. 

aforesaid  articles  are  allowed  to  be  brought  into  tlie  »»/vi<««rT 

United  States  by  British  subjects,  without  duty  being  raoroooL. 

reimposed  thereon,  tJie  privilege  of  entering  the  ports,  The  American   plenipotentiaries,  having  rcoeiTed 

bays,  and  harbors  of  tne  aforesaid  coasts  of  Canada  the  communication  of  the  Briti^h  f>lenipotentiaric8  of 

and  Newfoundland  shall  be  accorded  to  United  States  this  date  conveying  their  plan  for  the  administration 

flshinp-vessels  by  annual  licenses,  free  of  charge,  for  to  be  obBcrved  by  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 

the  following  purposes,  namely:  Newfoundland  in  respect  of  the  fisheries  during  the 

1.  The  purchase  of  provisions,  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  period  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  consideration 
and  all  other  supplies  and  outfits ;  «>7  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  this  day  signed,  and  the 

2.  Tran&Hhipment  of  catch,  tor  transport  by  any  enactment  of  the  legislation  by  the  respective  Gov- 
means  of  conveyance ;  emments  therein  proposed,  desire  to  express  their 

8.  Shipping  of  crews.  satisfaction  with  this  manifestation  of  an  intention  on 

Supplies  shall  not  be  obtained  by  barter,  but  bait  the  part  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  by  the  means 

may  oe  so  obtained.  referred  to,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  good  neigh- 

The  like  privile;jes  shall  be  continued  or  iriven  to  borhood  between  the  British  possessions  in  North 

fishing-vessels  of  Canada  and  of  Newfoundland  on  the  America  and  the  United  States ;  and  they  will  convey 

Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States.  the  communication  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to 

Airr.  XVI.  This  troaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  the  President  of  the  United  States^  «ith  a  rccommen- 

President  of  tiie  United  States,  bv  and  with  tiie  advice  dation  that  the  Fame  may  bo  by  him  made  known  to 

and  consent  of  the  Senate ;    arid  by  Her  Britannic  the  Senate  for   its  information,  together  with  the 

Majesty,  having  received  the  assent  of  the  Parliament  trei^y,  when  the  latter  is  submitted  to  that  body  for 

of  Canada  and  of  tiie  LegUbturo  of  Newfoundhmd;  ratification.                             T.  F.  Batard. 

and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing-  i^**"  ^   Anoeli* 

ton  as  soon  as  possible.  William  L.  Putnak. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  Wasrihotov,  Fdf,  15, 1888. 

have  signed  this  treaty,  and  nave  hereunto  affixed  our  ,,.             ,.        ,,,.          -^t.      .      ■»., 

seals.  In  1118  speech  in  cnticism  of  the  treaty.  May 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  thb  15th  day  of  29,  Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine,  said  of  the  delimita- 

Februaiy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1883.  tion  articles :  **  The  first  eight  articles  relate 

PHOTocoL.  entirely  to  delimitation.     Who  asked  for  de- 

The  treaty  having  been  signed,  the  British  pleni-  limitation  ?     Who  entered  complaint  that  the 

potcntiuries  desire  to  state  that  they  have  been  con-  fishermen  in  the  northeast  could  not  tell  where 

aidering  the  po:>ition  which  will  be  created  by  the  the  three-mile  shore-line  was,  or  where  bays 

immediate  commenoement  of  the  fishing  wason  before  gi^  miles  wide  at  their  mouths  were?   Did  this 

the  treaty  can  possibly  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  «,,^^;„„:^«  ^„«»  i,a««  «#  ««„  ^».,«*>ia;*.f  9    t  ««» 

United  States,  Vthe  Parliament  oV  Canada,  and  the  commission  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  ?    I  am 

Legislature  of  Newfoundland.  aware,  sir,  that  Great  Britain,  about  1823,  in 

ui  the  absence  of  such  ratification  the  old  conditions  the  pursuit  of  her  aggressiveness  toward  us, 

which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  friction  and  irrita-  declared  that  these  bays  were  to  be  measured 

tion  might  be  revived,  and  might  interfere  with  the  f^om  headland  to  headland.     But  I  am  equally 

unprejudiced  consideration  of  tne  treaty  by  the  legis-  ^-l  i.  •     i       xi.         •             *u       ^*      *i 

lative  bodies  concerned.  aware  that  in  less  than  six  months  after  the 

Under  these  ciroumstances.  and  with  the  further  claim  was  made  she  sent  instructions  to  the 

object  of  affording  evidence  of  their  anxious  desire  to  colonial  officers  not  to  enforce  it,  and  for  the 

promote  good  feeling  and  to  remove  all  possible  sub-  whole  seventy  years  it  never  has  been  enforced, 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  in  order  to  afford  "id    the   'Washington.'      The   'Washington 

a  modus  vicendi  oending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  seized  in  1843  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  fishing 

1.  For  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  outside  of    the    three-mile  shore-line.     1    am 

present  date,  the  privilege  of  entering  the  bavs  and  equally  well  aware  that  subsequently,  when  we 

harbors  or  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada  and  New-  _/  j    ^  i  .          ^a   ^^   *u^  «^; JL,.»  ^f   4.1.^  4  a  - 

foundUind  shall  be  granted  to  United  States  fishing-  ^^^  c**'"™*   "°^  ^^  the  seizure  of   the  'Ar- 

voesels  by  annual  licenses  at  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton—  gns,'  the  two  seizures,  the  whole  matter  was 

for  the  following  (>ur]^oses :  referred  to  arbitrators ;  and  that  after  hearing 

The  purchase  of  bail,  ice,  seines,  lines,  and  all  other  they  determined  that  neither  the  '  Argus '  nor 

"^PnrsshipmTnto^  the  *  Washington  '  was  within  British  waters, 
a.  If,  dunng  the  continuance  of  tiiis  arrangement,  ^^  other  words,  they  determined  that  the  claim 
the  United  States  should  remove  the  duties  on  fish,  made  by  Great  Britain  was  not  sustained  by 
fish-oil,  whale-  and  seal-oil  (and  their  coverinars,  pack-  the  law  or  by  the  treaties,  and  that  this  three- 
ages,  etc.),  the  said  licenses  shall  be  issued  free  of  mjie  ghore-line  and  six-mile  bay  were  to  con- 

8.  United  States  fishinar- vessels  entering  the  bcvs  }:^    ,         .  ^,         j  ^       .         x-  1        ^         ^j 

and  harbors  of  the  AUantic  coasts  of  Canodo  or  of  Of  the  nmth  and  tenth   articles,  he  said  : 

Newfoundland  for  any  of  the  four  purposes  mentioned  *^  And   the    President   of  the    United    States 

in  Article  1  of  the  convention  of  Oct.  20, 1818,  and  not  congratulates  US  in  his  message  that  nt  last  the 

r S",S5uf4Sl  io  ^tTr  or  ^raTihrcu&ot"  «'"''  "f  Caneo  is  free  and  open.     Why.  sir  it 

providing  that  tiiey  do  not  communicate  with  the  never  was  closed  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

shore.  and  no  nation  ever  dared  to  close  it,  and  no 
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nation  ever  dreamed  of  closiDg  it.    It  lies  on  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  $10,000  vessel  and 

this  map  here.    It  is  the  highway  between  the  $3,000  cargo.    This  is  an  amenity  of  the 

the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  law.    No  wonder  that  the  President  and  See- 

Ocean.    We  have  the  right  secared  to  ns  since  retary  Bayard  commend  it !  '^ 
1788,  ours  to-day,  around  the  Magdalen  Isl-       In  commenting  on  the  fifteenth  article,  he 

ands,  rights  on  the   easterly  shores  of  the  said :  "  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  acquire  com- 

gulf,  and  certainly  we  have  rights  in    the  meroial  privileges  by  this  treaty  unless  we  buy 

broad  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  this  strait  is  the  them.    Now  this  is  a  complete  surrender  of 

open  highway  connecting  our  rights  in  the  the  position  which  we  have  occupied  for  more 

ocean  and  our  rights  in  the  bay.    I  say  it  than  fifty  years.    We  claimed  these  privileges 

never  was  closed,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  and  these  rights.     We  have  insisted   npon 

dosing  it.  their  enjoyment.    We  have  eiyoyed  them  up 

*'*'  When  a  United  States  fishing- vessel,  under  to  two  years  ago ;  and  now  here  is  a  treaty 
the  Treaty  of  1818,  puts  into  a  harbor  or  bay  which  admits  that  Canada's  refusal  has  been 
for  shelter  she  need  not  report  and  enter  I  Is  right  and  that  we  have  been  wrong;  which 
not  that  an  immense  privilege  to  be  granted  to  admits,  if  we  desire  to  enjoy  these  privileges, 
ns  ?  There  can  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  we  must  buy  them  of  Canada  instead  of  claim- 
any  civilized  maritime  nation  in  the  whole  ing  them  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and 
world  an  instance  where  a  vessel  putting  in  of  the  United  States. '^ 

for  shelter  was  compelled  to  report  and  enter.        Mr.  Gray,  of  Delaware,  said,  June  11,  in  vin- 

No  vessel  is  compelled  to  report  and  enter  dication   of  the   treaty :    *'  Now,  what    has 

until  she  communicates  with  the  shore,  until  been    accomplished    by  this   treaty   for   the 

she  lands  a  man  or  a  cargo  or  goes  to  the  fishermen?    In  the  first  place,  we  have  snr- 

shore  to  buy  or  to  ship  or  do  something  of  rendered  no  doctrine  as  to  jurisdictional  wa- 

that  kind.^*  ters  which  it  was  important  to  the  United 

Of  the  thirteenth  article,  Mr.  Frye  said:  States   to  maintain.      So  far  as  area   goes 

*'  We  determine  by  law  how  our  vessels  shall  we   have   conceded   less  of  our   contention 

be  recognized  ourselves.    We  give  to  one  ves-  than  Great  Britain  has  of  hers,  and  nothing 

sel  a  register,  to  another  an  enrollment,  to  of  any  value  has  been  conceded  by  us.    For 

another  a  license,-  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  uncertain,  vague,  and  disputed  lines  of  exclu- 

give  to  the  recristered  vessel  a  license  or  an  sion  there  is  given  reasonable,  certain,  and 

enrollment,  and  to  the  licensed  vessel  a  regis-  easily  ascertained  lines,  marked  by  definite  and 

ter,  and  no  nation  has  the  right  to  say  to  us  prominent  landmarks.    The  headland  dispute 

yon  can  not  do  this  thing.    It  is  a  matter  for  is  forever  disposed  of,  and  in  our  favor, 
us  to  determine  for  ourselves;  and  yet  these        **  And,  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  bays 

commissioners  in  this  treaty  have  surrendered  delineated,  all  other  bays  over  ten  miles  wide 

that  right  and  have  declared  that  our  fishing-  are  conceded,  a  concession  never  before  made. 

vessels  shall  be  kiiown  by  a  great  mark  on  the  Compare  these  practical  results  with  the  impos- 

bow  which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  pursued  sible  as  well  as  impolitic  course  recommended 

and  harassed  if  you  do  not  give  them  free  fish,  by  the  mtyority,  of  insisting  upon  a  barren  reo- 

It  was  a  shame  for  our  commissioners  to  do  ognition  of  the  right  to  fish  in  all  bays  not 

that  thing."  less  than  six  miles  wide,  after  seventy  years  of 

To  the  fourteenth  article  he  also  took  excep-  fruitless  demand  or  silent  acquiescence, 
tion :  '^  Article  XIV  contains  all  the  legal  **  What  comment  is  necessary  on  the  state- 
amenities  which  have  been  commended  to  us.  ment  of  the  majority  report  on  page  20,  that 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  them  we  have  given  up  to  the  British  these  great 
and  see  how  they  like  them.  The  article  pro-  bodies  of  water,  meaning  the  delimited  bays, 
vides  that  where  a  United  States  fishing-vessel  and  that  we,  by  this  treaty,  ^  cede  to  Great 
is  fishing  within  the  three-mile  shore-limit  the  Britain  complete  dominion  over  these  numer- 
only  penalty  shall  be  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  ous  and  for  fishing  purposes  the  most  valuable 
and  her  cargo.  They  shall  not  hang  the  cap-  of  the  bays  along  the  coast  of  British  North 
tain  nor  crucify  the  men.  Tlie  *  Highland  America '  ?  We  never  had  the  right,  except 
Light,*  the  only  vessel  in  the  last  two  years  perhaps  by  an  intermittent  sufferance,  to  cast 
taken  for  violating  the  law  and  fishing  within  a  seine  or  wet  a  line  in  any  of  these  waters* 
the  three-mile  shore-line,  was  tried  and  con-  The  right  to  exclude  ns  was  always  maintained, 
demned ;  and  what  did  she  do  ?  She  caught  and  it  is  misleading  to  say,  as  the  majority  re- 
enough  mackerel  within  the  three-mile  shore-  port  does  on  page  18,  that  from  the  time  of 
line  for  a  breakfast  for  the  crew,  and  to-day  the  seizure  of  the  ^  Washington '  to  the  present 
she  is  a  Canadian  cruiser.  So  the  first  amenity  no  case  of  seizure  for  fishing  in  these  bays  has 
under  the  treaty  is  that  if  one  of  our  fisher-  come  to  the  notice  of  the  committee.  Nearly 
men  worth  about  $10,000,  with  a  cargo  worth  all  the  time  from  the  case  of  the  *  Washington  * 
perhaps  $3,000  more,  is  caught  within  these  down  to  the  present  has  been  covered  by  the 
delimited  waters^the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  Fortune  two  treaties  of  reciprocity,  and  in  the  intervals 
Bay,  or  any  ten-mile  bay — catching  mackerel  uncovered  by  the  permission  which  those  trea- 
enough  for  the  crew's  oreakfast,  the  crime  ties  gave  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  punished  by  any  greater  penalty  to  fish  in  ail  British- American  waters  the  cases 
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of  fishermen  warned  off  from  these  bays  were  all  colonial  bays  and  harbors  for  anj  other  pnr- 

naroerous  and  of  constant  occnrrenoe.  pose  than  the  fonr  purposes  mentioned  in  the 

**Mr.  President,  the  majority  report, and  like-  proviso,  and  that  claim  and   contention  has 

wise  the   Senator  from  Maine,  are  so  furious  never  been  successfully  controverted  by  the 

and  so  iUo^cal  in  their  assaults  on  this  treaty  United  States.    This  would  give  them  the  right 

that  they  even  find  fault  with  the  ninth  arti-  to  exclude  the  visits  of  fishermen  to  colonial 

cle,  which  declares  '  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  ports  for  commercial  purposes,  so  they  have 

shall  interrupt  or  affect  the  free  navigation  of  always  contended,  though  they  have  not  at  all 

the  Strait  of  Canso  by  fishing- vessels  of  the  timesezercised  the  right  claimed.  And  so  true  it 

Uhited  States.*    And  yet  it   is  a  fact  that  is  that  American  fishermen  have  for  many  years, 

though  this  provision  was  meant  among  other  notably  during  the  time  the  reciprocity  treaties 

things  to  prevent  any  inference  of  exclusion  of  1854  and  1871  were  in  force  and  during  the 

from  the  delimitation  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  it  period  of  licenses  from  1866  to  1870,  in  all  a 

does  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  absolutely  period  of  thirty  years,  as  well  as  imperfectly 

dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  the  colonial  au-  and  intermittently   before  1854,  enjoyed  the 

tborities  to  control  as  against  onr  vessels  the  privilege  of  buying  bait  and  supplies  and  of 

right  of  transit  through  this  strait  or  gut  of  transshipping  their  cargoes  of  fisn.    But  their 

Canso.  right  to  do  these  things  was  not    admitted  to 

'*  And  now  with  reference  to  the  privileges  exist  under  the  convention  of  1818.  nor  do  I 
in  addition  to  those  secured  by  Article  X.  Ar-  know  that  it  was  ever  claimed  as  a  right  under 
tide  XI  provides  for  every  facility  that  a  fishing-  that  convention  by  the  United  States.  That 
vessel  may  require  in  the  ports  of  the  Domin-  paragraph  provides  for  and  secures  to  the  fish- 
ion  except  the  purchase  of  distinctively  fishing  ing- vessels  of  the  United  States  every  right  of 
outfits.  Thus  commercial  rights,  so  called,  are  hospitality  that  they  can  reasonably  demand, 
secured  to  fishing-vessels  which  practically  are  I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sen- 
the  same  as  are  secured  to  trading- vessels  by  ator  from  Massachusetts  think  that  riglits  of 
the  arrangement  of  1830;  and  the  restriction  hospitality  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
in  the  proviso  to  the  first  article  of  the  con-  treaty  stipulation,  but  that  is  not  the  practice  in 
▼entionof  1818  of  the  right  of  entry  into  bays,  negotiations  between  countries,  and  I  submit 
harbors,  etc.,  to  the  four  purposes  of  shelter,  to  the  Senate  that  where  the  extent  to  which 
repairing  damages,  purchasing  wood,  and  ob-  hospitality  has  been  extended  or  ought  to  be 
taining  water  is  almost  abrogated,  as  all  these  extended,  has  ever  come  into  quebtion  or  doubt, 
additional  purposes  for  which  entry  may  be  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of 
made  into  ports  are  made  lawful.  Let  us  ex-  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  who  are  affected 
amine  this  important  article  more  closely,  be-  by  it  that  that  extent  should  be  definitely  fixed 
cause  the  mcgority  report  of  the  committee  by  conventional  obligation.'* 
distinctly  denies  its  efficiency  to  produce  the  Of  the  general  scope  and  result  of  the  treaty, 
results  claimed  for  it  by  the  President.  To  Mr.  Gray  s&id :  "  Now,  what  is  the  p<»8ition  of 
properly  understand  what  this  article  means  Canada  under  this  treaty  ?  Is  it  a  fair  and  just 
and  what  we  have  secured  by  it,  it  is  necessary  one  for  her  to  assume,  and  one  which  it  is  right 
to  consider  just  what  the  claim  or  contention  and  just  for  us  to  concede?  I  declare  that  it  is 
of  Canada  was  and  has  always  been  as  to  both,  and  no  fair  man,  it  seems  to  me,  cnn  say 
rights  of  our  fishermen  under  the  conventicm  otherwise.  She  has  conceded  nearly  all  that 
of  1818.  The  first  article  of  that  convention,  we  have  any  right  in  fairness  to  ask.  We 
after  the  clause  in  which  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  demand  that  while  we  shut 
renonnce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  en-  her  out  of  6ur  markets,  she  should  give  up 
joyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  without  reserve  every  advantage  that  she  j>os- 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  ma-  sesses  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position 
rine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  and  proximity  to  the  great  fishing  banks  off 
or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  M^esty's  domin-  her  coasts,  and  that  we  shall  make  her  harbors 
ions  in  America  not  included  within  the  oun-  our  basis  of  fishing  operations  while  we  refuse 
ceded  limits,  contains  the  following  proviso,  to  share  with  her  any  advantages  that  we  pos- 
which  has  been  repeated  so  often,  tisqtte  ad  sess.  I  repeat,  she  has  given  us  nearly  every- 
naussam :  thing  we  ask  and  more  than  we  had  the  right 

Ptwided^  however^  That  the  American  fishermen  to  demand." 

thall  be  permitted  to  enter  Buch  bays  or  harbors  for  August  8,  Mr.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  said  of 

the  purpose  of  Hhelter  and  of  repairinif  damaf^es  there-  the  spirit  in  which  the  Canodians  have  acted : 

m,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  oT  obteinin«  water  a^^  **  I  understand   that  the   system  of  woiTying 

for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    But  they  shall  be  ^""'^                    u*.*^"^!          x.^             -^ 

under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre-  ^as  always  brought  mto  play  whenever  we 

Tcnt  their  taking,  drying',  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  asserted  our  right  in  fishing,  and  they  asserted 

in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  their  contravention  of  it,  in  order  to  bring  us 

herDby  reserved  to  them.  ^^  ^  departure  from  the  fishing  interests  to  the 

"  There  has  always  been  the  claim   on  the  trading  and  commercial  interests.  There  never 

|>art  of  the  provinces  and  Great  Britain  that  has  been  a  doubt  of  it.     Whenever  this  irri- 

-this  language,  plainly  and  literally  interpreted,  tation  and  teasing  in  the  interests  of  trade  in- 

«zcluded  American  fishermen  from  entering  duced  the  governments  to  try  experiments  of 
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reciprocal  mtercbange,  then  this  resort  merged  to  the  whole  reach  that  they  needed  or  desired 

the  caases  of  irritation,  and  any  adjudicatioDS  gtia  fishermen. 

or  determinations  were  also  merged  therein  for  *^  The  difiicolty  was  that  they  were  not  so 
the  time.  This  process,  this  method  of  the  mnch  afraid  that  these  fishing- vessels  and  fish- 
provinces,  is  an  impetration  upon  as  in  tlie  ab-  ermen  would  have  the  means  of  buying  there, 
sence  of  logic.  As  Uudibras  says,  it  works —  Tiiere  was  nothing  to  sell  nor  anvbody  to  sell 
,.^„  ^,     _         „        ,  to  them  for  the  most  part,  and  tnere  was  no 

B&^Mlf^iLf^'''  *^^  ^^^^  ^  exclude  a  traffic  that  would 

^               *'               ff  bring  money  for  what  they  had  to  sell.    The 

"  A.i^d  it  has  been  very  successful.    Ton  can  trouble  was  that  the  imperial  power  excluded 

tease  a  great  and  powerful  and  neighboring  all  importation,  and  that  these  fishing-vessels, 

nation  with    prosperity  open  all  around   it.  having  this  hospitality  as  extensive  as  their 

When  we  are  brought  into  a  critical  period  of  fishing  needs,  should  not,  in  the  refusal  of  all 

resisting  rights,  then,   under  the  anomalous  other  commercial  admission,  be  the  means  of 

condition  by  which  England,  in  its  relation  to  its  smuggling  and  bringing  there  to  sell  tobacco 

provinces,  has  always  undertaken  to  treat  with  or  spirits  or  any  of  those  items  that  the  United 

UA,  as  It  were,  per  interpoaitam  per$onam,  It  \b  Kingdom   intended  to  preserve  for  revenue 

left  for  the  provinces  to  make  troable,  to  make  purposes. 

complaints,  to  make  the  teasing  and  tlie  impu-  '^  Senators  will  understand  what  a  difference 
tations,  and  then  they  say  to  the  Canadians,  in  there  was  between  fishing  facilities  and  corn- 
effect,  ^  Well,  we  can  not  back  you  up  in  these  mercial  traffic.  All  these  shores  were  only  oo- 
methods,  but  we  will  let  you  run  along  if  you  oupied  and  defended  for  fishing  purposes.  If 
can  prevail  on  your  great  neighbor  to  give  they  let  the  fishermen,  with  any  allowance  of 
what  you  seek,'  and  that  is,  reciprocity  and  a  trade,  come  in,  then  where  are  their  custom- 
free  market."  houses,  where  are  their  revenue  officers,  where 

He  denied  the  necessity  of  a  treaty  of  the  is  their  possible  means  by  which  they  can  keep 

kind  under  consideration :  "  We  are  constitu-  us  from  smuggling  and  encroaching  upon  the 

tionally  in  our  habits  repugnant  to  treaties,  revenues  and  breaking  over  the  colonial  policy 

No  good  comes  of  encroaching  upon  our  cus-  of  Great  Britain  ? 

toms  laws  and  duties  by  entangling  treaties —  **  Obedience  on  our  part  was  rightfully 
none  whatever.  £et  us  govern,  let  Great  Brit-  claimed  upon  this  reason  and  was  properly 
ain  govern,  let  every  other  nation  govern  its  yielded  by  us.  All  we  wanted  was  hospitality 
own  interior  arrangefments  of  trade.  Let  it  in  our  fishing  interests.  The  interdict  of  trade 
mark  its  own  hospitidities.  Let  it  mark  its  was  universal  and  inexorable,  and  there  was 
own  duties'.  Let  it  mark  its  own  deference  to  no  ground  for  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  fish- 
the  rights  of  others.  We  will  do  the  same  for  ermen.  But  when  the  interdict  of  trade  was 
ourselves,  too.  That  is  the  way  to  conduct  withdrawn  and  trade  rushed  in,  when  you  in- 
politically  these  relations  of  commerce,  of  hos-  vite  it  everywhere  and  have  your  custom- 
pi  tality,  of  deference,  of  self-respect,  of  impar-  houses  and  your  revenue  system  and  want  to 
tial  treatment.  make  revenue  out  of  it,  why  can  not  a  fishing- 

**  That  is  the  great  subject  outside  of  the  vessel,  with  '  toucb-and-trade '  privileges  from 

fishery,  but  when  this  prevalent  and  extending  its  government,  trade  like  the  rest?     We  give 

hospitality  of  trade  has  reached    everything  this  facility  on  our  shores  everywhere  to  for- 

exoept  our  fishing-vessels  and  our  fishermen,  eign  fishermen  under  similar  circumstances, 

when  it  has  included  and  embraced  every  fish-  ^'  That  is  the  proper  situation  of  whether  or 

ing-vessel  and  every  fisherman  of  Great  Brit-  not  we  should  be  satisfied  with  these  restric- 

ain  in  this  extension  of  commercial  reciprocity  tions,  these  proscriptions,  these  oppressions, 

and  commercial  hospitality,  it  is  said  that  by  these  harassing  and  insolent  exclusions,  under 

virtue  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  and  a  covenant,  it  is  said,  that  should  inexorably 

the  Treaty  of  1783  we  have  covenanted  forever  ostracize  our  fishermen  when  the  ports  were 

that  fishermen  are  outside  of  progressive  hos-  opened  to  everybody  else." 

pitality,  pretending  that  covenant  proscription  Augnst  21,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said 

for  this  gallant  and  favored  pursuit  and  all  of  the  danger  of  leaving  open  the  questions 

who  pursue  it  can  not  be  ameliorated.    They  settled  by  the  treaty  :  **  So  these  vain  fulmina- 

would  say  that  when  all  others  may  warm  tions  of  this  eminent  committee  who  think,  as 

themselves  in  the  hospitality  that  is  wide  open  it  appears  from  their  utterances,  that  they 

to  commerce  all  over  these  shores,  with  the  have  their  grasp  upon  the  President  of  the 

United  States  to  everybody  else,  we  have  cov-  United  States  to  compel  him  to  do  obedience  to 

enanted  our  fishermen  to  be  outside  of  that  their  will,  and  who  think  that  by  their  suppli- 

progress,  and  we  must  submit  to  it.  cations  directed  to  the  British  throne  they  can 

"  The  covenant  was  not  of  proscription,  not  mitigate  and  assuage  the  condact  of  Queen 

of  exclusion.     All   commercial  relations  ex-  Victoria  with  respect  to  our  fisheries  and  our 

eluded  everytliing  but  the  fishermen,  and  they  fishermen  are  harmless.    These  gentlemen  can 

were  expressly  allowed  what  was  meant  to  be,  fulminate  their  idle  bulls  against  the  President 

and  what  should  have  been,  insisted  upon  from  and  agsinst  the  policy  involved  in  this  treaty,* 

the  beginning,  hospitality  to  them  according  they  can  accept  uncertainty  and  darkness  in 
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the  place  of  light,  insecarity  in  place  of  the  firm  we  had  never  divided  in  opinion  with  yon  on 
rook  npon  which  this  treaty  woald  place  the  this  question  or  any  other,  and  what  the  ma- 
rights  of  the  American  people,  they  can  create  jority  shall  decree  to  be  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
agitation  in  the  land,  but,  sir,  the  people  of  can  people  in  respect  to  these  coutroversies  in 
the  United  States  are  revolting  against  these  the  future  shall  be  our  will?  With  one  united 
high  assumptions  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  voice  we  will  go  into  any  contest  that  may 
They  are  revolting  against  the  idea  that  the  arise,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  nil  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  can  not  de-  sneers  and  slurs,  the  contumely  and  contempt 
clare  war  of  its  own  motion  and  by  its  own  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the  gentlemen  on 
resolution,  should  put  this  country  in  a  cate-  this  side  of  this  chamber  because  of  their  con- 
gory  where  war  is  one  of  the  dismal  prospects  nection  with  the  late  rebellion  and  their  advo- 
of  the  near  future  in  the  contemplation  of  many  cacy  of  this  treaty.  We  shall  prove  just  as 
men  who  are  as  firm  in  their  integrity,  as  bold  true  as  yon  are  to  the  fiag  of  the  American 
in  their  defense  of  right  as  any  on  that  side,  Union.  We  will  spend  our  money  just  as  free- 
and  who,  perhaps,  are  just  as  fearless  of  the  ly  as  you  do  and  more  freely  than  many  of 
results  of  war  as  any  who  have  declaimed  you  have  done.  We  have  shed  our  blood 
against  this  treaty  on  that  side.  It  does  not  where  some  of  you  have  not  dared  to  shed  it 
shame  us  or  alarm  us  to  look  the  truth  in  the  in  times  that  have  passed,  and  yon  will  find 
face,  and  to  be  willing  to  admit  and  act  upon  the  old  spirit  animating  the  Sonthem  Democ- 
whatever  we  know  to  be  true.  racy.  You  will  find  that  the  man  who  can 
'^  The  Senate  to-day  forces  the  people  of  the  lead  the  American  hosts  to  victory  in  the  con- 
United  States  into  rough  and  immediate  con-  tests  you  may  bring  about  and  the  wars  yoo 
tact  with  the  most  dangerous  question  that  can  may  provoke  will  receive  from  the  united 
poasibly  be  stated,  and  that  under  the  depress-  Democracy  of  the  country  that  sort  of  sup- 
ing  influence  and  shadow  of  a  report  which  is  port  and  love  and  afiectionate  reverence  which 
brought  in  here  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  our  fathers  bestowed  npon  Andrew  Jackson, 
Relations  that  is  intended  and  well  calculated  and  which  will  cling  to  his  memory  in  Demo- 
to  prevent  the  Britisli  Government  from  doing  cratic  hearts  in  the  South  while  time  itself 
anything  further  in  respect  of  negotiation  with  shall  last,  if  this  shall  still  be  a  nation." 
U8,  except  merely  to  nnd  out  what  we  mean  August  21,  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
by  these  declarations.    I  repeat  the  remark  I  proposed  treaty  by  the  following  vote: 

5^^  ^*?  ,^?;i.^*^  ^«^ff  ^°  ^  ™*^fj V^i«  YEAS-Batc,  Beck,  Berry,  Blnckbum,    Blod«ett, 

debate,  that  it  this  were  the  action  of  the  Bnt-  Btowd,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Faulkner. 

ish  Parliament,  and  if  a  treaty  that  we  had  ap-  GeoT)<e,  Gonnan,  Gray,  Hampton,  Ilanis,  Jones  of 

proved  or  were  willing  to  approve  had  been  Arkanaaa,  McPherson,  Moivan,  Pasco,  Payne,  Pugh, 

laid  before  that  Parliament  by  the  Queen,  and  g^_2!^  K««««^°»  V«^  Walthall,  Wilson  of  Mary- 

if  it  had  been  debated  as  it  has  been  debated  NAYs-^Aldrich,  Allison,  Blair,  Chace,  Cbandler, 

here,  and  if  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,   Evarts.  Harwell,  Frve, 

mons  had  made  the  same  report  that  we  make  Hale,  Hawley,  Hisoock,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nc- 

here  in  respect  of  the  American  people,  if  they  S*^a,  Manderson,  Mitchell,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Quav, 

had  charged  us  with  outrageous,^^^^  tt,  ^JCw'fcd^^^^^^^  ^'^^' 
tions  of  a  treaty,  if  they  had  declared  that  the  ABSEin^Bowen,  BuUcr,  Call,  Cameron,  Cullom, 
time  for  negotiation  with  us  in  respect  of  this  Davis,  Eustis,  Gibson,  Hearst,  Kenna,  Morrill,  Pad- 
matter  had  passed  and  that  this  was  not  a  fit  dock^  Palmer,  Riddlebei^rer,  Saulsbury,  Stanford, 
subject  of  negotiation,  I  can  not  be  so  mistaken  ^urpie.  Vance,  Voorheefr-19. 
in  American  opinion  as  not  to  feel  entirely  August  28,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
warranted  in  saying  before  the  Senate  to-day  the  following  message,  asking  for  fuller  power 
we  would  accept  that  as  a  challenge  to  war.  to  undertake  retaliation  in  case  harsh  measures 
*'Now,  how  they  may  accept  it  is  not  for  should  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
me  to  say  or  even  to  conjecture,  for  I  know  rejection  of  tiie  fisheries  treaty : 
not.     I  trust  in  God  that  the  events  which  To  the  (hn^rett : 

seem  to  lie  before  us,  which  will  repeat  those  The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  lately  ne- 

wrongs  of  the  past  as  well  as  cause  others  of  gotaated  lor  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  dif- 

the  same  nature  that  are  to  come,  about  which  g^ences  existing  betjreen  the  United  StatcH  and  Great 

we  have  had  so  much  trouble,  m'ay  not  be  of  ^Tl.rrr^n&^''^r^.l^^^^ 

Buob  an  aggravated  character  as  to  force  these  America,  seems  to  justifj^  a  survey  of  the  condition  to 

two  great  and  magnificent  peoples  into  col-  which  the  pendinfi^  question  is  thus  remitted. 

lision  with  each  other  about  so  small  a  matter  The  treaty  upon  this  subject  concluded  in  1818» 

as  the  duty  on  salt  fish.    I  trust  so.  ^^^^  ^!T^t''1^^1JS^!^^nAV^M'^' 

utiTMi  At    J.    'J       i«  au       1.      1             J       —  has  been  a  iruitnil  source  of  irritation  and  trouble. 

Will  that  side  of  the  chamber  pardon  me  Qur  citizens  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  in  waters 

for  saying,  however,  that  when  you  have  gone  adjacent  to  Cana£i  have  been  subjected  to  numerous 

to  that  extent,  and  when  these  calamities  oc-  vexatious  interferences  and  annoyances ;  their  vessels 

cur  and  these  trials  are  pressing  on  our  conn-  have  been  wized  upon  pretexts  which  appeared  to  be 

«-«   k«-  «.«*-A»<kA4>o  itA.  «Vvri:n/«<,  il*.«  aann;T^;i:f;Aa  entirely  inadmissible,  and  they  have  been  otherwise 

U\...  interests,  her  feelings,  her  sensibilities,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Canadian  authorities  and  officials  in  a 

sbail  all  be  ours,  and  we  will  march  breast  to  manner  inexcusablv  harsh  and  oppressive. 

breast  with  yon  with  the  same  alacrity  as  if  This  conduct  has  been  justified  by  Great  Britain 
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and  Canada  b^  the  olaim  that  the  Treaty  of  1818  per-  might  deny  to  vessels  and  their  mastere  and  ctews  of 

mittcd  it,  ana  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  the  British  dominions  of  North  America  any  entrance 

to  the  proper  protection  of  Canadian  interests.    We  into  the  watera,  porta,  or  harbors  of  the  United  States, 

deny  that  treaty  agreements  Justify  these  acts,  and  we  and  also  deny  entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the 

further  maintain  that,  aside  nom  any  treaty  restraints,  tlnitcd  States  of  anv  product  of  said  dominions,  or 

of  disputed  interpretation,  the  relative  positions  of  other  goods  coming  from  said  dominions  to  the  United 

tho  United  States  and  Canada  as  near  neighbors,  the  States. 

growth  of  our  joint  commerce,  the  develonment  and  While  I  shall  not  hesitate  upon  proper  occasion  to 

prosperity  of  both  countries,  which  amicable  relations  enforce  this  act,  it  would  seem  to  oe  unnecessary  to 

Hurely  (guarantee,  and,  above  all,  the  liberalitv  alwavs  suggest  that  if  such  enforcement  is  limited  in  such  a 

extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  people  or  Canada,  manner  as  shall  result  in  the  least  possible  ii^ury  to 

fumbih  motives  for  kindness  and  consideration  higher  our  own  people,  the  effect  would  probably  be  entire- 

and  better  than  treaty  covenants.  Iv  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 

While  keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  was  exasperating  desired, 

in  the  condition,  and  by  no  means  indisposed  to  suiv  I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore^  to  call  the  attention 

port  the  just  complaints  of  our  injured  citixens,  I  still  of  the  Con^^ress  to  certain  particulars  in  the  action  of 

deemed  it  my  duty  for  the  preservation  of  the  impor-  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  addi- 

tant  American  interests,  which  were  directly^  involved,  tion  to  the  general  allegations  already  maae,  which 

and  in  view  of  all  the  details  of  the  situation,  to  at-  appear  to  be  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  liberal 

tempt  by  negotiation  to  remedy  existing  wrongs,  and  and  friendly  disposition  of  our  country  as  in  my 

to  nually  terminate  by  a  fair  and  just  treaty  these  opinion  to  call  tor  such  leffislation  as  will,  upon 

ever-recurring  causes  of  difficulty.  the  principles  already  stated,  properly  supplement 

I  fully  believe  that  the  treaty  .just  rejected  by  the  the  power  to  inaugurate  retaliation  already  vested  in 

Senate  was  well  suited  to  the  exigency,  and  that  its  the  Executive^ 

provisions  were  adequate  for  our  security  in  the  future  Actuated  by  tho  generous  and  neighborly  spirit 

from  vexatious  incidents  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  has  characterized  our  legislation,  our  tariff  laws 

friendly  neighborhood  and  intimacy,  without  sacrifio-  have,  since  1866,  been  so  far  waved  in  favor  of  Canada 

inj?  in  the  least  our  national  pride  or  dignity.  as  to  allow  free  of  duty  the  transit  across  the  territory 

I  am  Quite  conscious  that  neither  my  opinion  of  the  of  the  United  States  of  property  arriving  at  our  ports 

value  or  the  rejected  treaty  nor  tho  motives  which  and  destined  to  Canada,  or  exported  from  Canada  to 

prompted  its  negotiation  are  of  importance  in  the  light  other  foreign  countries, 

of  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  thereupon.    But  it  is  When  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  in 


cviaenc  inieni>ion,  noi  wanung  expression,  \,uxa,  no  were  maae  recmrocax  una  given  in  nsrarn  oy  ^anaoa 

negotiation  shouldf  at  present  be  concluded  touching  to  the  United  States,  in  the  following  language,  con- 

tho  matter  at  iasue.  tfuned  in  the  twenty -ninth  article  of  said  treaty : 

The  co-operation  necessary  for  the  a<iUustment  of  **  It  is  agreed,  that  for  the  term  ofyears  mentioned  in 

the  long-standing  national  differences  with  which  we  Article  XXXIII  of  this  treaty,  goods,  wares,  or  mei^ 

have  to  deal,  by  methods  of  conference  and  agree-  chandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston, 

ment,  having  thus  been  declined,  1  am  by  no  means  and  Portiand.  and  any  other  ports  in  the   Unitea 

disposed  to  abandon  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  States,  which  nave  been  or  may  from  time  to  time  be 

our  people  in  the  premises  or  to  neglect  their  griev-  specially  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 

ances,  and  I  theretore  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  States,  and  destined  for  Her  Britannic  Kigestv's  pos- 

plon  of  retaliation  a»  a  mode,  which  still  remains,  of  sessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at  the 

treating  the  situation.  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  ^vity  of  the  responsi-  the  pavment  of  duties,  througn  the  territory  of  the 
bility  assumed  in  adopting  this  line  of  conduct,  nor  United  States,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  con- 
do  I  tail  in  the  lea^t  to  appreciate  its  serious  conse-  ditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the  Oov- 
quences.  It  will  be  impossible  to  injure  our  Canadian  emmontofthe  United  States  may  fh>m  time  to  time 
neighbors  by  retaliatory  measures  without  inflicting  prescribe ;  and  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  con* 
some  damage  upon  our  own  citizens.  This  results  ditions,  goodS|  wares,  or  mercnandise  may  be  con- 
from  our  proximity,  our  community  of  interests,  and  veyed  in  transit  without  the  payment  of  duties  from 
the  inevitable  commingling  of  the  business  enter-  such  possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
prises  which  have  been  developed  by  mutual  activity.  States,  for  export  from  the  said  ports  of  the  United 

Plainlv  stated,  the  policy  of  national  retaliation  States, 

manit'estly  embraces  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  harm  *^  It  is  fhrtber  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods, 

upon  those  who  have  injured  us,  with  the  least  [)os8i-  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  an]r  of  the  ports  of 

ble  damage  to  ourselves.    There  is  also  an  evident  Her  Britannic  M^icsty's  possessions  in  North  Amer- 

propriety,  a»  well  as  an  invitation  to  moral  support,  ica,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be  en- 

Ibund  in  visiting  upon  the  offendin^^  party  the  same  tered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in 

measure  or  kiua  ot  treatment  of  whicn  we  complain,  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties,  through  the 

and,  as  far  as  poHsible,  within  the  same  lines.    And.  said  possessions  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and 

above  all  things,  the  plan  of  retaliation  if  entered  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 

upon  should  be  thorougn  and  vigorous.  ^vemment  of  the  said  possessions  may  fh>m  time  to 

These  considerations  lead  mo  at  this  time  to  invoke  time  prescribe ;  and  under  like  rules  and  regulations 

the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  Congress  and  its  support  in  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be 

such  a  further  grant  of  power  as  seems  to  me  neces-  conveved  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties,  m>m 

sary  and  desirable  to  render  effective  the  policy  I  the  United  States  through  tne  said  possessions  to 

have  indicated.  other  places  in  the  United  States,  or  for  export  fh>m 

Tiie  Congrcas  has  already  passed  a  law,  which  re-  ports  in  the  said  possessions.'* 

ccivcd  Executive  assent  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1887,  In  tho  year  1886  notice  was  received  by  the  rcprc- 

providing  tliat  in  case  American  flshiug-vessels  being  sentativos  of  our  Government    that  our  fishermen 

or  visitiiig  in  the  waters  or  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  ship  their  flah  in  bond 

British  dominions  of  North  America,  should  be  or  and  free  of  duty  through  Canadian  territory  to  this 

lately  had  been  deprived  of  the  rights  to  which  they  countrv,  and  ever  since  that  time  such  shipment  has 

were  entitled  by  treaty  or  law,  or  if  they  were  denied  been  denied. 

certain  other  privileges  therein  specified,  or  vexed  and  The  privilege  of  such  shipment  which  had  been  ex- 
harassed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  President  tended  to  our  fishermen  was  a  most  important  ooe> 
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aUowing  them  to  spend  the  time  upon  the  fishings 
grounds,  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  a  voy- 
age home  with  their  catch,  and  doubling  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profltabl^  prosecuting  their  vocation.  In 
forbidding  tne  tronsit  of  the  catch  of  our  flehermen 
over  their  territory  in  bond  and  ftee  of  duty  the  Ca- 
nadian authorities  deprived  us  of  the  only  fadlitv  de- 
pendent upon  their  oonoeeaion,  and  for  whicn  we 
oould  supply  no  substitute. 

The  value  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  privi- 
lege of  transit  for  their  exports  and  imports  across 
our  territory  and  to  and  fVom  our  ports,  tnouffh  great 
in  evoiT  sApect,  will  be  better  appredated  wnen  it  is 
remembered  that  for  a  considerable  porUon  of  each 
year  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  constitutes  the  di- 
rect avenue  of  foreign  commerce  leading  to  Canada, 
is  dosed  by  ice. 

Duriuff  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports 
of  British  Canadian  provinces  earned  across  our  ter- 
ritory, under  the  privileges  granted  by  our  laws,* 
amounted  in  value  to  about  $270,000,000,  nearlv  all 
of  which  were  goods  dutiahle  under  our  tariff  laws, 
bv  far  the  larger  part  of  this  traiKc  consisting  of  ex- 
cnanges  of  goods  between  Oreat  Britain  and  her 
American  provinces  brought  to  and  carried  from  our 
ports  in  their  own  vessels. 

The  treaty  stipulation  entered  into  by  our  Govern- 
ment was  in  harmonv  with  laws  which  were  then  on 
oor  statute-book,  ana  are  still  in  force. 

I  recommend  mimediate  legislative  action  conferr- 
ing upon  the  Executive  the  power  to  suspend  by  proc- 
lamation the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
permitting  the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise in  bond  across  or  over  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  or  from  Canada. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  suspending  these 
laws  arising  from  the  supposition  that  tneir  continua- 
tion is  secured  by  treaty  obligationa,  for  it  seems 
quite  plain  that  Article  AXIX  of  the  treaty  of  1871, 
which  was  the  only  article  incorporating  such  laws, 
terminated  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1886. 

The  article  itself  declares  that  its  provisions  shall 
be  in  force  ^^  for  the  term  of  vears  mentioned  in  Arti- 
cle 2^  XXIII  of  this  treaty?*  Turning  to  Article 
XXXIII  we  find  no  mention  of  the  twenty-ninth  ar- 
ticle, but  only  a  provision  that  Articles  XVIII  to 
XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX  shall  take  effect 
as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  opera- 
tion shall  be  passed  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
different  countries  concerned,  and  that  **  they  shall 
remun  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  at  which  they  may  come  into  operation,  and  far- 
ther until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  hav^  given  notice 
to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same.** 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ^^  term  of  years  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIII,**  referred  to  in  Article 
XXIX  as  the  limit  of  its  duration,  means  the  period 
durinff  which  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and 
Article  XXX,  commonly  called  the  **  fishery  articles.** 
should  continue  in  force  under  the  language  of  said 
Article  XXXIII. 

That  the  joint  high  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  so  understood  and  intended  the  phrase  is 
certain,  for  in  a  statement  containing  an  account  of 
their  negotiations,  prepared  under  their  supervision 
and  approved  by  them,  we  find  the  following  entrr 
on  the  subject :  "^^  The  transit  question  was  discussea, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  any  settlement  that  might  be 
made  should  include  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in  that 
respect  for  the  period  for  which  the  fishery  articles 
should  be  in  force.** 

In  addition  to  this  very  satisfactory  evidence  sup- 
porting this  construction  of  the  language  of  Article 
XXIlL,  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
g^BS  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  furnishes  condu- 
cive proof  of  the  correctness  of  such  construction. 

This  law  was  passed  March  1, 1878,  and  is  entitled 
''An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Oroat  Britain, 
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signed  in  the  city  of  Washington  the  8th  day  of  Mav, 
1871,  relating  to  the  fisheries.**  After  providing.  In 
its  first  and  second  sections,  for  putting  in  operation 
Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Article  XXX 
of  the  treaty,  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  Article 
XXIX,  as  follows :  *'  Sbo.  8.  That  from  the  date  of 
the  President*s  proclamation  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  and  so  long  as  the  Artides  XVIII 
to  XXV,  indusive,  and  Artide  XXX  of  said  treaty 
shall  remain  in  force  according  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  Artide  XXXIII  of  said  treaty,  all  ^oods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  arriving,**  etc,  etc.,  follow- 
ing in  the  remainder  or  the  seolion  the  precise  words 
of  the  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
contained  in  Article  XXIX,  which  I  have  already 
ftillv  quoted. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  enactment  of  the  Congress 
limiting  the  duration  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  to 
the  time  that  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  indusive,  and 
Article  XXX  should  continue  in  force.  That  in 
fixing  such  limitations  it  but  gave  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  itself,  is  indicated  by  Uie  fact  that  its  purpose 
is  declared  to  be  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  by  the  fhrther  fact  that  this  law  ap- 
peara  to  nave  been  submitted  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  certain  members  or  the  Joint 
High  Commission^  representing  both  countries,  and 
met  with  no  objections  or  dissent. 

There  appearing  to  be  no  oonfiict  or  inconsistency 
between  the  trea^  and  the  act  of  the  Congress  last 
dted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  well-settied 
prindple  that  in  case  of  such  conflict  the  statute  gov- 
erns the  question. 

In  anv  event,  and  whether  the  law  of  1878  con- 
strues me  treaty  or  governs  it,  section  29  of  audi 
treaty,  I  have  no  doubt,  terminated  with  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  our  Oovemment  to  terminate 
Articles  XVIII  to  XXV,  inclusive,  and  Aitide  XXX 
of  the  treaty.  These  proceedings  had  their  inception 
in  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  May  8, 1888, 
dedaring  that  in  the  jud^ent  of  Congress  these 
articles  ought  to  be  terminated,  and  directing  the 
President  to  give  the  notice  to  the  Oovemment  of  Great 
Britain  provided  for  in  Artide  XXXIII  of  the  treaty. 
Sudi  notice  having  been  given  two  years  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  Juljr,  1885,  the  articles  mentioned  were 
absolutely  terminated  on  the  last-named  day,  and 
with  them  Article  XXIX  was  also  terminated. 

If  by  anv  language  used  in  the  joint  resolution  it 
was  intended  to  relieve  section  8  of  the  act  of  1878 
embodying  Article  XXIX  of  the  treaty  from  its  own 
limitations,  or  to  save  the  article  itself,  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  intention  miscarried. 

But  statutes  granting  to  the  people  of  Canada  the 
valuable  privileges  of  transit  for  their  goods  flt>m  our 
ports  and  over  our  soil,  which  had  been  passed  prior 
to  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1871  and  independently 
of  it,  remaineid  in  force ;  and  ever  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  the  reftisalof 
Canada  to  permit  our  fishermen  to  send  their  fish  to 
their  home  market  through  her  territory  in  bond^  the 
people  of  tiiat  Dominion  nave  emoyed  without  dimi- 
nution the  advantages  of  our  lineral  and  generous 
laws. 

Without  basing  our  complaint  upon  a  violation  of 
treat}'  obligations,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  such  a 
refusal  of  transit  and  the  other  injurious  acts  which 
have  been  redted  oonstitute  a  provoking  insistanoe 
upon  rights  neither  mitigated  by  the  amenities  of 
national  intercourse  nor  modified  b^  the  recognition 
of  our  liberality  and  generous  considerations.  The 
history  of  events  connected  with  this  subject  makes 
it  manifest  that  the  Canadian  Government  can  if  so 
disposed  administer  its  laws  and  protect  the  interests 
of  its  people  without  manifestation  of  unfriendliness 
and  without  the  unneighborly  treatment  of  our  fish- 
ing-vessels of  which  we  have  justiy  oompliuned ;  and 
whatever  is  done  on  our  part  should  be  done  in  the 
hope  that  the  disposition  of  tiie  Canadian  Government 
may  remove  the  occasion  of  a  resort  to  the  additional 
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ezeoative  power  now  sought  through  legislative  ao-  our  vessels  and  caigoes  upon  Canadian  canals,  and 

tion.  that  the  same  he  measured  hy  ezacUj  the  same  rule 

I  am  satisfied  that  upon  the  principles  which  should  of  discrimination. 

Severn  retaliation  our  intercourse  and  relations  with  The  course  which  I  have  outlined,  and  the  reoom- 

e  Dominion  of  Canada  furnish  no  better  opportunity  mendations  made,  relate  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 

for  its  application  than  is  suggested  by  the  conditions  our  country,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of 

herein  presented ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  more  effect-  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  our  people.    A  govem- 

ively  inauguratea  than  under  the  power  of  suspension  ment  does  but  half  its  duty  when  it  protects  its  oiti- 

recommended.  zens  at  home  and  permits  them  to  be  imposed  upon 

While  I  have  expressed  my  dear  conviction  upon  snd  humiliated  by  the  unfair  and  overreaching  dis- 

the  question  of  the  continuance  of  section  29  of  the  position  of  other  nations.    If  we  invite  our  people  to 

treaty  of  1871, 1,  of  course,  fully  concede  the  power  rely  upon  arrangements  made  for  their  benefft  abroad, 

and  the  duty  of  the  Congress  in  contemplating  legisla-  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  deceived ;  and  if 

tive  action  to  construe  the  terms  of  any  tre^  stipu-  we  are  generous  and  liberal  to  a  neighboring  countiy, 

lation  which  mi^ht  upon  any  possible  consideration  our  people  should  reap  the  advanta^  of  it  by  a  return 

of  good  faith  lunit  such  action ;  and  likewise  the  of  liberality  and  generosity. 

peculiar  propriety  in  the  case  hero  presented  of  its  These  are  subjects  which  partisanship  should  not 

mterpretation  of  its  own  langnaye  as  contained  in  the  disturb  or  oonluse.    Let  us  survey  the  ground  calmly 

laws  of  1878,  putting  in  opperation  said  treaty,  and  of  and  moderately,  and,  having  put  aside  other  means  of 

1888  directing  the  termination  thereof;  and  if  in  the  'settiement,  if  we  enter  upon  the  polic3r  of  retaliation, 

deliberate  jiMgment  of  Congress  any  restraint  to  the  let  us  pursue  it  firmly,  with  a  determination  only  to 

proposed  legislation  exists  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subserve  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  maintain  the 

expediency  of  its -early  removiJ  will  be  recognised.  high  standard  and  the  becoming  pride  of  American 

I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  dtisenship.                             Gbovxs  Clevelaitd. 

another  subject  involving  such  wron^  and  unfair  Exwnmva  Hambioh,  Auff,  28, 1688. 

treatment  to  our  citizens  as,  in  my  opinion,  require  .  ^         ,            ,.          •     ,  .                      .       . 

prompt  action.  After  the  reading  of  this  message  in  the 

The  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  im-  Honse  of  Representatives,  a  bill  snch  as  the 

mense  business  and  carrying  trsde  growing  out  of  President  asked  for  was  introduced;  on  Ao- 

Z  'S^i^Ool!^'^  Sl'^tJ  SI  r*  8»  >t  ^<^  •?r«'jd  and  reported  favorably 

mankind,  while  Canadian  railroads  and  navigation  ""Ojn  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred ; 

companies   share   in   our  country's   transportation  and  on  September  8  it  was  passed.     But  the 

upon  terms  as  favorable  as  are  accorded  to  our  own  Senate  took  no  action  on  the  measure,  the  ma- 

®  nff°"'     1      J  *k        ur        w  V  -u     A      •  jority  holding  that  the  retaliatory  law  of  1887, 

The  canals  and  other  public  works  built  and  mam-  l,v2Ji,  ♦»»«  tsIa^:^^.*!.  \.^a  ««♦  JL^   «-.»«  uiJi 

tamed  by  the  Government  along  tiie  Une  of  the  kkes  ^°^^'^  ^®  President  had  not  used,  gave  him 

are  made  free  to  all.  ample  power  in  the  premises.    Mr.  Sherman, 

In  contrast  to  this  condition,  and  evincing  a  narrow  of  Ohio,  submitted  a  resolution  for  an  investi- 
and  unmnerous  conmaerdal  spirit,  eveiy  lock  and  gation  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
canal  which  is  a  pubho  work  of  the  Domimon  of  Canada,  with  a  view  to  eatahliflhinff  rlomr  re- 
Canada  is  subieot  to  tolls  and  charges.  i  !?     ^  ul  fv        t^  *    esiaoJismng  Closer  re- 

By  Artide  ixVII  of  the  treaty  of  1871  provision  nations.  Out  the  subject  remamed  undecided  at 

was  made  to  secure  to  the  dtizens  of  the  United  States  the  close  of  the  session. 

the  use  of  the  Welland.  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  Chinese  EldttlM. — On  March   1,    1888,   the 

canals  in  the  Dominion  o/  Canada,  on  terms  ^  equal-  genate  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  President 

ity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dommion,  and  to  also  4_  «««^I:«4.^  „  «.»^«4.»  «,;♦!,  nk:,,«  •»-^«;^;««  ♦i^** 

siure  to  tiie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  tii'e  use  of  tiie  ^  negotiate  a  treaty  with  China,  providing  that 

St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  ^o  Chinese  laborer  shall   enter    the   United 

inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  States.    This  treaty  was  negotiated  and  trans- 

The  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Domimon  mitted  to  the  Senate,  March  17.     That  body 

clS^da"dir"otTer^^^^                   f^mTlLs*  i^'  f ^ °^^  l*  ^^  ^f^^'J^  *  provision  that  Chinese 

tiieir  navigation,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  laporers  formerly  in   this   country   but  now 

we,  being  Americans  and  interastedin  American  com-  absent  shoflid  be  excluded,  whether  holding 

merce,  would  be  no  more  burdened  in  regard  to  the  certificates  to  that  effect  or  not.     The  treaty 

Bame  than  Canadians  engaged  m  their  own  trade ;  ^as  then  approved,  and*  a  measure  passed  to 

and  the  whole  spint  of  the  concession  made  was,  or  ««-«^  ;♦  :„4.^  i«u^f    J«v;^u  ««„  «;«««^q^.*».a,« 

should  have  been,  tiiat  merchandise  and  property  J*^^,i*  ^^^  ®f^^  ^^ich.  was  signed  Septem- 

transported  to  an  American  market  through  these  ^^  1®.     Un  Beptember  3,  after  a  rumor  that 

canals  should  not  be  enhanced  in  its  cost  hy  tolls  the  Chinese  authorities  had  refused  to  ratify 

many  times  higher  than  such  as  were  carried  to  an  the  treaty,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  brought 

adjoming  CanadUn  market    All  our  citizens,  pro-  forward  the  following  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

ducers  and  consumers,  as  well  as  vessel  owners,  were  -«a*»n*  ♦• 

to  enjoy  the  equality  promised.  reseniauves : 

And  yet  evidence  has  for  some  time  been  before  the  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  execute 

Congress,  furnished  by  the  Socretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  certun  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese," 

showing  that  while  the  tolls  charged  in  the  first  in-  approved  tne  6th  day  of  May,  1882. 

stance  are  the  same  to  all,  such  vessels  and  cargoes  as  BeU  enacted^  etc.^  That  fh)m  and  after  the  passage 

are  destined  to  certain  Canadian  ports  are  allowed  a  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Chinese  la- 

refund  of  nearly  the  entire  tolls,  while  those  bound  borer  who  shall  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  or 

for  American  ports  are  not  allowed  any  such  advan-  may  now  or  hereafler  be  a  resident  within  the  United 

tage.  States,  and  who  shall  have  departed  or  shall  depart 

To  promise  equality  and  then  in  practice  make  it  therefrom,  and  shall  not  have  returned   before  the 

conditional  upon  our  vessels  doing  Canadian  business  passage  oi  this  act,  to  return  to  or  remain  in  the  United 

instead  of  their  own  is  to  ftdflU  a  promise  with  the  states, 

shadow  of  peribrmance.  Seo.  2.    That  no  certificates  of  identity  provided 

I  recommend  that  such  legislative  action  be  taken  for  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  sections  of  the  act  to  which 

as  will  jyrive  Canadian  vessels  navigating  our  canals,  this  is  a  supplement  shall  hereafter  be  issued ;  and 

and  their  cargoes,  precisely  the  advantage  granted  to  every  certificate  heretofore  issued  in  pursuance  thereof 
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ift  hereby  dedared  void  and  of  no  eifect;  and  the  atand  in  its  present  position  until  we  can  as- 

CWneselaboperclMnung  admiwion  by  virtue  thereof  certain  whether  or  not  the  treaty  now  pend- 

ibaU  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States.  .   ^  1va*«,,«w»«  ^k^  *™r^  noi^^na  «,iii  \^^  ^^Ua.^ 

Sec.  8.    151111  aU  the  duties  prescribed,  liabilities,  JJfi?  between  the  two  nafaons  wiU  be  ratified, 

penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed,  and  the  powere  Anat  is  my  only  desire.     It  this  Dill  is  allowed 

oonferrea,  by  the  second,  tentn^  eleventh,  and  twelfth  to  remain  in  its  present  position  and  it  shall 

sections  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement  are  turn  out  that  this  treaty  will  not  be  ratified 

k>^o?tS^Mt^*°'*™^'^  appUcable  to  the  previa-  ^^^  ^Yittt  the  Chinese  Government  has  taken 

*°^M.  4.    Thkt  all  such  part  or  parts  of  the  act  to  ^onnd  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 

which  this  is  a  supplement  as  are  inoonsbtent  here-  then  I  should  be  willing  to  vote  and  I  woald 

with  are  hereby  repealed.  vote  with  pleasure  for  the  passage  of  this  bill ; 

but  pending  that  question  I  submit  as  a  matter 

In  explanation  of  his  measure,  Mr.  Scott  of  national  honor   whether  it  is  right  and 

said :  *^  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  this  proper  for  us  to  seek  to  nullify  a  treaty  that 

bill  proposes  to  do.    Under  sections  4  and  5  of  is  now  being  considered  by  a  friendly  nation,  a 

the  statute  of  1882,  enacted  in  conformity  with  treaty  that  has  been  ratified  by  this  body,  to 

the  treaty  of  1880,  it  was  provided  that  a  which  we  have  committed  ourselves  in  every 

Chinaman  then  a  resident  of  the  United  States  possible  way — whether  it  is  right  at  this  stage 

might,   under   certain    conditions,  leave   the  of  the  proceedings  to  proceed  to  nullify  and 

United  States,  go  to  China,  and  return,  but  was  abrogate  not  only  all  existing  treaties  with 

to  do  so  uuder  a  certificate  issued  by  the  au-  China,  but  the  treaty  at  present  pending  be- 

tbority  of  our  Government  certifying  his  iden-  tween  these  two  nations  ?  I  frankly  say  that  if 

tity  and  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  our  position  were  reversed,  and  Great  Britain 

States.    Under  this  authority,  which  our  treaty  were  thus  to  act  toward  the  American  people, 

stipulations  under  the  treaty  of  1880  did  not  I  would  without  hesitation  vote  for  a  declara- 

require  us  to  give,  a  Chinaman  could  take  his  tion  of  non-intercourse  or  war. 

certificate  and  return  to  China;   and  as  the  **It  is  a  departure  from  all  the  usages  of 

truth  is  a  merchantable  commodity  from  a  civilized  nations.    It  is  a  departure  from  ail 

Chinese  point  of  view,  those  certificates  were,  considerations  of  national  Iionor.     No  man 

in  many  instances,  sold  to  Chinamen,  who  had  believes  that  the  House  of  Representatives 

never  been  in  this  country,  who  took  them  and  would  have  passed  this  bill  except  upon  the 

came  to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  supposition  tnat  the  treaty  had  been  rejected 

law.    When  p.  Chinaman  reached  the  port  of  by  China.    It  was  understood  in  that  House  at 

San  Francisco  the  duty  of  the  collector  of  the  the  time  it  was  passed  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 

port  under  the  law  was  to  determine  his  iden-  emment  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  or  it 

tity ;  and  when  the  collector  by  positive  evi-  would  not  have  passed.    I  can  assume  that  but 

deuce  knew  that  the  Chinaman  offering  the  for  tliat  supposed  fact  the  bill  could  not  have 

certificate  was  not  the  person  to  whom  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  came 

been  originally  issued,  the  collector  at  once  re-  to  us  here ;  and  but  for  the  general  idea  that 

2uired  such  Chinaman  to  leave  the  country,  the  treaty  had  been  rejected  by  China  the 

lut  it  was  just  here  that  the  United  States  bill  would  surely  have  been  referred  to  the 

oourts  came  in  and  upon  habeas-corpus  pro-  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  taken 

oeedings  declared,  in  many  instances,  that  the  t^e  ordinary  course  prescribed  by  our  rules 

Chinaman  offering  the  certificate  was  the  origi-  for   the   consideration    of   public    measures. 

nal  owner.    By  this  process,  Chinese  laborers  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

by  the  thousands  have  been  permitted  to  come  **  Early  in  the  debate  I  said  that  my  action 

to  the  United  States  fraudulently  under  certifi-  and  my  neglect  to  make  the  ordinary  motion 

oatea  which  had  never  been  issued  to  them."  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

The  measure  was  at  once  passed  without  a  Relations  was  based  on  the  idea  that  I  then 

division,  and  sent  to  the  Senate.    In  that  body  assumed  to  be  accurate  and  correct,  that  the 

it  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  passed  President  of  the  United  States  had  informa- 

September  7,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  8,  there  being  tion  that  this  treaty  would  not  be  ratified,  and 

86  Senators  absent.    Those  voting  in  the  nega-  therefore  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 

tive  were  Brown,  Hoar,  and  Wil^n,  of  Iowa.  States  would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon 

September  10,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  on  a  that  basis.    Proceeding  upon  that  basis  I  was 

motion  to  reconsider  the  passage  of  the  bill,  willing  that  Congress  should  by  law  put  an 

Bud :  **  Mr.  President,  having  already  early  in  end  to  this  whole  system  of  Chinese  immigra- 

this  debate  expressed  my  strong  desire  to  vote  tion. 

for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from  *^But  since  that  time  the    condition  has 

this  country,  and  believing  that  this  bill  if  it  changed.    We  are  informed  officially  by  the 

stood  alone,  without  any  connection  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  this  treaty 

treaty  with  China  recently  pending  in  the  is  still  under  consideration.    We  are  informed 

Senate,  would  be  a  wise  bill,  I  yet  appeal  to  from  other  sources,  of  which  there  can  be  no 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber,  for  question,  that  the  Chinese  minister  is  now  on 

oonsiderations  of  national  honor  which  ought  his  way  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 

always  first  to  be  heeded  on  any  question  that  either  conveying  to  us  intelligence  that  it  has 

is  presented  to  us,  that  they  allow  the  bill  to  been  ratified  or  that  it  has  not  been  ratified.'* 
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The  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost  by  a  vote  ^m  time  to  time  bj  our  minister  in  China  nnder 

of  20  to  21,  September  17,  and  a  resolution  to  ^  instructions  of  the  DepArtment  of  State,  the  act- 

nrUi^k/^i/i  i-u^  r«iAaimi.A  A.Awi    *^M^   TT/^na^  woo  ^'^  conoition  of  pabhc  t^entiment  and  the  status  of 

withhold  the  measare  from    the   House  was  affaire  in  the  DnitSd  States  has  been  fiiUy  made  known 

offered  by  Mr.  iLamanas,   of  Vermont,   but  to  the  Government  of  China, 

not  until    it  had   passed   beyond  control   of  The  necessity  for  remedy  haa  been  ftilly  appreci- 

the  Senate  and  into  the  hands  of  the  House  ^ted  by  that  Qovemment,  snd  in  Au^rust,  1886,  our 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     The  com-  minister  at  Pekin  received  fix)m  the  Chir^^^^  Foreign 

...       J  , ,  ^^^AiL^  4.k^  Will  4.^*1.^  i>-  «:  Offloe  a  commumcation  announcing  that  China,  of  her 

raittee  delayed  sendmg  the  bill  to  the  Presi-  ^wn  accord,  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  strict 

dent  until  news  came  that  the  Chinese  Got-  and  absolute  pronibition  of  her  laboren,  under  heavy 

ernment  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  penalties,  from  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  like- 

the  President  signed  the  measure  October  1.  ^^^  *o  prohibit  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 

°  any  Chmese  laborer  who  had  at  any  time  gone  back 

7b  the  0(mare$8  :  to  China  "  in  order  "  (in  the  words  of  the  communi- 

I  have  this  day  approved  House  bill  No.  11,886,  cation)  "  that  the  Chinese  laborers  may  gradually  be 

supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  execute  reduced  in  number  and  causes  of  danger  averted  and 

certain  treaty  stipuliUions  relating  to  Chinese,'*  ap-  lives  preserved.'* 

proved  the  6th  day  of  May,  1882.  This  view  of  the  Chinese  Government,  so  com- 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  suggestions  and  recom-  pletoly  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  United  States, 

mendations  may  properly  accompany  my  approval  of  was  bv  my  direction  speedily  formulated  in  a  treaty 

this  bill.  draught  between  the  two  nations^  embodying  the 

Its  object  is  to  more  effectually  accomplish  by  le^s-  nropositions  so  presented  by  the  Chmese  Foreign  Of- 

lation  the  exclusion  from  this  country  of  Chinese  la-  ilce. 

borers.  The  deliberations,  frequent  oral  discussions,  and 

The  experiment  of  blending  the  social  habits  and  correspondence  on  the  general  questions  that  ensued, 
mutual  race  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Chinese  laboring-  have  been  fully  communicated  by  me  to  the  Senate 
classes  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  at  the  present  session,  and,  ss  contained  in  Senate 
the  United  States  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  Executive  Document  0,  parts  1  and  2,  and  in  Senate 
of  twenty  years,  and  ever  since  Uie  Borlingame  treaty  Executive  Document  No.  272,  may  be  properly  ro- 
of 1868,  to  be  in  eveiy  sense  unwise,  impolitic,  and  ferred  to  as  containing  a  complete  history  of  tne  trana- 
h^jurious  to  both  nations.    With  the  lapse  of  time  action. 

the  necessity  tor  its  ahandoment  has  grown  in  force.  It  is  thus  easy  to  learn  how  the  joint  desires  and 

until  tho!»e  'having  in  charge  the  government  of  the  unequivocal  mutual  understanding  of  the  two  gov- 

respe(^ve  countries  have  resolved  to  modify  andsuffl-  emmento  were  brought  into  articulated  form  in  the 

dently  abrogate  all  those  features  of  prior  conven-  treaty,  which,  after  a  mutual  exhibition  of  plenair 

tional  arrangemento  which  permitted  tne  coming  of  powen  from  toe  respective  govemmenta,  was  signea 

Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States.  and  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
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States  should  at  will  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  the  was  accompanied  by^  two  amendments,  which  that 

coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  Stotes,  but  body  ingrafted  upon  it. 

not  al«olutely  prohibit  it ;  and  under  this  article  an  On  the  12th  day  of  the  same  month  the  Chinese 

act  of  ConjBrress,  approved  May  6, 1882  (see  volume  minister,  who  was  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  Govem- 

22,  page  68,  Statutes  at  Large),  and  amended  July  ment  in  the  negotiation  and  the  condusion  of  the 

6, 1884  (volume  23,  paoe  115,  Statutes  at  Large),  sus-  treaty,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  hia 

pended  lor  ton  years  tne  coming  of  Chinese  laoorers  approval  to  these  amendments,  ^*  as  they  dia  not  alter 

to  the  United  States,  and  regulated  the  going  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty,**  and  the  amendments  were 

oominffof  such  Chinese  laborers  as  were  at  that  time  at  once  telegraphed  to  China,  whither  the  original 

in  the  united  States.  treaty  had  previously  been  sent  immediately  after  its 

It  was,  however,  soon  made  evident  that  the  mer-  signature  on  Maroh  12. 

cenaiy  f^eed  of  the  parties  who  were  trading  in  the  On  the  13th  day  of  last  month  I  approved  Senate 

labor  of  this  class  of  the  Chinese  population  was  pro V-  bill  No.  330#**to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 

ing  too  strong  for  the  just  execution  of  the  law,  and  laborers  to  the  United  Stetes.**    This  bill  was  in- 

that  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  object  and  intent  of  both  tended  to  supplement  the  treaty,  and  was  approved 

law  and  treaty  was  being  frauaulently  accomplished  in  the  confident  antidpation  of  an  early  exchancre  of 

by  false  pretense  and  peijury,  contrary  to  the  ex-  ratifications  of  the  treaty  and  ito  amendmente  and  the 

pressed  will  of  both  govemmonte.  prodaination  of  the  same,  upon  which  event  the  legis- 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  successful  violation  of  lation  so  approved  was  by  its  terms  to  take  effect, 

the  treaty  and  the  laws  enacted  for  its  execution  pro-  No  information  of  any  definite  action  upon  the 

fressed,  that  the  courts  in  the  Pacific  Stetes  have  treaty  by  the  Chinese  Government  was  received  un- 

een  for  M>me  time  past  overwhelmed  by  the  exami-  til  the  21st  ultimo — the  day  the  bill  which  I  have  just 

nation  of  cases  of  Chinese  laborers  who  are  charged  approved  was  presented   to  me — when  a  tel^ram 

with  having  entered  our  ports  under  fraudulent  oer-  from  our  minister  at  Pekin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

tificates  of  return  or  seek  to  establish  by  peijury  the  announced  the  refUsal  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment  to 

claim  of  prior  residence.  exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty  unless  flirther  dis- 

Such  aemonstration  of  the  inoperative  and  ineffl-  oussion  should  be  had  with  a  view  to  shorten  the 

dent  condition  of  the  treaty  and  law  has  produced  period  stipulated  in  the  treaty  for  the  exduaion  of 

deep-seated  and  increasing  oisoontent  among  the  peo-  Chinese  laborere,  and  to  change  the  conditions  agreed 

pie  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  with  those  on,  which  should  entitle  any  Chinese  laborer  who 

resident  on  the  Pacific  coast.    This  has  induced  me  might  go  back  to  China  to  return  again  to  the  United 

to  omit  no  effort  to  find  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  States. 

evils  complained  of  and  to  answer  the  earnest  popu-  By  a  note  from  the  ehftrffd-tPqfairst  ad  interim  of 

lar  demand  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Chinese  la-  China  to  the  Secretarv  of  State,  recdved  on  the 

borera  having  objects  and  purposes  unlike  our  own  evening  of  the  25tb  ultimo  (a  copy  of  which  is  hera- 

and  wholly  disconnected  with  American  citizenship.  with  transmitted,  together  with  tne  reply  thereto),  a 

Aided  by  the  presence  in  this  country  of  able  and  third  amendment  is  proposed,  whereby  the  oertifioate, 

intelligent  diplomatic  and  consular  officers   of  the  under  which  any  departing  Chinese  laborer  alleging 

Chinese  Government  and  the  representations  made  the  possession  of  property  in  the  United  Statea  would 
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be  enabled  to  return  to  this  oountiy,  should  be  grant*  But  while  thus  exercisinfif  our  undoubted  right  in 

ed  by  the  Chinese  consul  instead  of  the  United  States  the  interests  of  our  people  and  for  the  general  welfare 

oolleotor,  as  had  been  provided  in  the  treaty.  of  our  country,  justice  and  fairness  seem  to  require 

The  obvious  and  necessary  effect  of  tiiis  last  propo-  that  some  provision  should  be  made  by  act  or  Joint 

sition  would  be  practically  to  place  the  execution  of  resolution,  under  which  such  Chinese  laborers  as 

the  treaty  beyond  the  control  or  the  United  States.  shall  actually  have  embarked  on  their  return  to  the 

Article  I  of  Uie  treaty  proposed  to  be  so  materially  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  law  this 

altered,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  been  day  approved,  and  are  now  on  their  way,  mav  be 

settled  in  acquiescence  with  the  request  of  the  Chi-  permitted  to  land  provided  they  have  duly  and  law- 

nese  plenipotentiary,  and  to  bis  expressed  satisfaction.  niUy  obtained  snd  shall  present  certificates  heretofore 

In  1886,  as  appears  in  the  documents  heretofore  re-  issued  permitting  them  to  .return  in  accordance  with 

fenred  to,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  had  formally  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Eroposed  to  our  minister  stnct  exclusion  of  Chinese  Nor  should  our  recourse  to  legislative  measures  of 
iborers  ftom  the  United  States  without  limitation ;  exclusion  cause  us  to  retire  from  the  offer  we  have 
and  had  otherwise  and  more  definitely  stated  that  no  made  to  indemnify  such  Chinese  subiects  as  have 
term  whatever  for  exclusion  was  necessary,  for  the  suffered  damsge  through  violence  in  tne  remote  snd 
reason  that  China  would  of  itself  take  steps  to  pre-  comparatively  unsettiea  portions  of  our  country  at  the 
vent  its  laborers  from  coming  to  the  United  States.  hands  of  lawless  men.  Therefore  I  recommend  that. 
In  the  course  of  negotiations  that  followed,  sugges-  without  aoknowledfpng  legal  liability  therefor,  but 
tions  from  the  same  quarter  led  to  the  insertion  in  because  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  which  has 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  a  term  of  **  thirty  failed  to  take  effect,  and  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  befit- 
yeazB,"  snd  this  term,  upon  the  representations  of  ting  our  nation,  tnere  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiary,  was  reduced  to  "  twenty  $276,619.76,  payable  to  the  Chinese  minister  at  this 
years,"  and  finally  so  agreed  upon.  capital  on  behalf  of  his  Qovemment  as  tail  indemnity 
Article  II  was  wholly  of  Chinese  origination,  and  for  all  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  Chinese  sub- 
to  that  alone  owes  its  presence  in  the  treaty.  jects  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  men- 

And  it  is  here  pertinent  to  remark  that  eveirwhere  tioned.                                     Grover  Clkvxland. 

in  the  United  States  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  Exxounvx  Mavsiov,  Oct,  1, 1888. 

are  equally  avulabJe  to  all  creditors  without  respect        —-     -^ .  -.      nni      on.     v     v    *    ..•-  j ^ 

to  rSe,  sex,  nationalitv.  or  place  of  residence,  and  ,  ^^  Dlwct-Tn  ML— The  livelieflt  episode  of 

eqnaUy  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  toe  session  was  the  struggle  in  the  Hoase  of 

favored  nations  and  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  Representatives  over  the  bill  to  pay  back  the 

S***^^^c7*^v**®***t-*i"*/;???^®^i^^~^  direct  tax  levied  by  the  Government  in  1861 

£e%?£^,!i':S?y'^rc'r^*^'"^^  jmd  only  partially  collected.    It  was  passed  by 

No  disability  accrues  fh)m  non-residence  of  aplain-  the  Senate,  Jan.  18,  1888,  as  follows : 

tiff,  whose  daim  can  be  enforced  in  the  usual  way  by  £eU  enacted^  de.^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

him  or  his  assignee  or  attorney  in  our  courts  of  justice.  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  credit  to  each  State  and 

In  this  respect  it  can  not  be  allegjsd  that  there  ex-  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 

ists  the  slightest  discrimination  against  Chinese  sub-  lumbia  a  sum  equal  to  all  collections  made  fYx>m  said 

jects,  and  it  is  a  notable  ftct  that  large  trading-firms  States  and  Terntories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

and  companies  and  individual  merchants  and  traders  or  fh>m  any  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof,  or 

of  that  nation  are  profitably  established  at  numerous  other  persons,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 

points  throughout  the  Umon,  in  whose  hands  every  Aug.  6, 1861,  and  the  amendatory  acts  thereto, 

claim  transmitted  by  an  absent  Chinaman  of  a  just  Sxo.  2.  That  all  moneys  still  due  to  the  United 

and  lawfdl  nature  could  be  completely  enforced.  States  on  the  quota  of  direct  tax  apportioned  by  seo- 

The  admitted  and  paramount  right  and  duty  of  tion  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  6, 1861, 

every  government  to  exclude  from  its  borders  all  cle-  are  hereby  remitted  and  relinquished. 

ments  of  foreign  popuhUaon  which  for  any  reason  re-  Sxo.  8.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 

tard  its  prosperity  or  are  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 

physiaal  health  of  its  people,  must  be  regarded  as  a  ated,  such  sums  as  may  oe  necessary  to  reimburse 

recognized  canon  of  international  law  and  mteroourse.  each  State,  Territorv,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

China  herself  has  not  dissented  from  this  doctrine,  for  all  money  found  due  to  them  under  the  provisions 

bat  has,  by  the  expressions  to  which  l%ave  referred,  of  this  act ;  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is 

led  us  coimdently  to  rely  upon  such  action  on  her  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  to  the  governors  of 

part  in  oo-opeiation  with  us  ss  would  enforce  the  ex-  the  Ststes  and  Territories  and  to  the  commissioners 

dnsion  of  Cninese  laborers  ftom  our  country.  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  where 

This  co-operation  has  not,  however,  been  accorded  the  sums,  or  any  part  tiiereof,  credited  to  any  State, 

us.    Thus  from  the  unexpected  and  disappointing  re-  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  col- 

fbaal  of  the  Chinese  (Government  to  confirm  the  acts  lected  by  the  United  States  from  the  citizens  or  in- 

of  its  authorized  sgent  and  to  carry  into  effect  an  in-  habitants  thereof,  or  any  other  person,  either  directly 

temational  agreement,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  or  by  sale  of  property,  such  sums  snail  be  hold  in 

voluntarily  presented  by  fhat  Government  for  our  ac-  trust  by  such  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 

ceptance,  and  which  had  been  the  subject  of  long  lumbia  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  or  inhabitants 

and  oarenil  deliberation,  an  ememncy  has  arisen  in  from  whom  they  were  collectea.  or  their  legal  repre- 

which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  called  sentatives:  And  provided  fttHher,  That  no  part  of 

upon  to  act  in  self-defense  by  the  exercise  of  its  legis-  the  money  collected  from  individuals  and  to  oe  held 

lative  power.    I  can  not  but  regard  the  expressed  de-  in  trust  as  aforesaid  shall  be  retained  by  the  United 

mand  on  the  part  of  China  for  a  re-examination  and  States  as  a  set-off  against  any  indebtedness  alleged  to 

renewed  discussion  of  the  topics  so  completely  cov-  exist  against  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Co- 

ered  by  mutual  treaty  stipulations  as  an  indefinite  lumbia  in  which  such  tax  was  collected:  And  pro- 

postponement  and  practical  abandonment  of  the  ob-  vided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  ap- 

jects  we  have  in  view,  to  which  the  Government  of  propnated  shall  be  paia  out  by  the  governor  of  any 

China  may  justly  be  considered  as  pledged.  State  or  Territorv,  or  any  other  peraon,  to  any  attor- 

The  facts  and  dreumstances  which  I  nave  nsnated  ney  or  agent  under  any  contract  for  services  now  ex- 
lead  me,  in  the  performance  of  what  seems  to  me  to  isting  or  heretofore  made  between  the  representative 
be  my  official  duty,  to  join  the  Congress  in  dealing  of  any  State  or  Territory  and  any  attorney  or  agent, 
leejslativelv  with  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  All  claims  under  the  trust  hereby  created  shiul  be 
Cninese  laborers,  in  lieu  of  Airther  attempts  to  a4just  filed  with  the  governor  of  such  State  or  Territory  and 
It  by  international  agreement.  the  commissionen  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
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spectively,  within  six  yean  next  after  the  passage  of  hereafter,  if  8  hereafter  on  that  subject  should 

tnia  act,  and  all  claims  not  so  filed  shall  be  forever  oome 

l?r;l,\rh*'8l.r"^JrS^^rrS>:X?ri^?ct  ''iV  «?««  the  MU  as  presented  here  y  a 

InSbia,  respectively,  as  the  cise  may  be.  practical  measure,  settling  and  closing  up  a  dif- 

^  ,    ^      . ,      ^           ^  ,        .    ^  xi.  ficult  subject,  one  that  has  embarrassed  the 

Only  ten  Senators  voted  gainst  the  meas-  Treasury  in  lt»  accounts,  and  one  which  has 

ure,  and  tiiere  were  men  of  both  parties  m  ^^^j^^  inequality,  irregularity,  and  iiyustice 

favor  of  It  and  opposed  to  it    The  most  im-  to  many  States.   ''      ^         ''          "^ 

portant  amendment  offered  was  the  fol lowmg,  u  j  desire  to  say  this  much  because  I  rank 

proposed  by  Mr.  Vance,  of  North  Carohna:  ^^^^jj  ^^^  ^^  ^hose  who  think  that  the  cotton- 

Seo  — .  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  tax  was  a  measure  perhaps  of  oppression  and 

^  J  t^^^-^h  ^fiV^^h^n^  ^J^S^m^n^^iC  injusticc.   I  do  uot  intend  that  my  vote  against 

pay  to  each  State  a  sum  equal  to  tbe  amounts  collect-     , ,  .  j         ..1.111.  j^     j       

S  therein  respeotively  aTk  tax  or  duty  on  raw  ootton,  this  amendment  shall  be  misunderstood  as  un- 

under  the  pro  visions  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 1862,  friendly  to  relief  on  that  point,  but  I  should 

and  the  supplemental  and  amenaatory  acts  thereto,  look  upon  my  vote  for  that  amendment  now  as 

which  sums,  when  so  credited  and  paid,  shall  be  ao-  ^^  ^^te  against  this  bill,  which  I  heartily  con- 

oepted  and  held  by  the  States  m  trust,  first,  for  such  ?«  " 

ofthe  producers  who  paid  said  tax  or  duty,  or  their  ^'"L:  '                                    _x  j  x    xi.    tt            « 

legal  representotives,  as  may  make  daim  to  and  prove  Ihe  measure  was  reported  to  the  House  or 

their  identity,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  in  two  Representatives   by  the  Finance  Committee, 

years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and,  second,  the  April  8,  with  two  amendmentd,  one  inserting 

remainder^  ^^ aj^,t^.~.^e^^.i;y«^.  ^^^^        P«J-  "  by  set-off  or  otherwise,"  in  the  first  section 

manent  free-school  fund :  /rovioM,  That  where  cot-       a.''     ^v  a   u      ^^    *•        >» a  *i.^     *i.^- 

ton  was  produced  in  one  State,  and,  indor  permit  fh)m  ft™f  ^''®^'^,^™.  coUections,  and  the  other 
the  Qovemment  of  tbe  United  States,  shipped  to  an-  cutting  off  the  final  proviso.  The  case  against 
other  State,  and  the  taxes  thereon  collected  in  the  the  bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Oates,  of  Ala- 
latter  State,  then  the  amount  of  all  such  taxes  shall  be  bama:  "The  bill  before  tbe  committee  pro- 
paid  to  the  State  m  which  the  ootton  was  produced.  „:^«„  x- ,  ♦!.«  »«a,«;i:««  ^«  »^y*>«<»^:n<.  ;»  ««oJf  *^ 
^Sko.  -.  That  there  is  hereby  approprikted,  out  of  Ji^®« /^/  ^^®  ""f^^'PJ^  ?^  ^^^^1°^.!^°  ^?1;^ 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri-  the  States  and  lerntones  and  to  the  District 
ated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neoessarv  to  carry  out  the  of  Columbia,  and  in  part  to  the  individuals 
provisions  of  this  act;  /Vvwrf^rf,  That  an^  State  ao-  from  whom  it  was  collected,  the  direct  tax 
oeptmR  the  *^%^^"^^"*^>  P^*'^^^^^^  levied  under  the  act  of  Aug.  1,  1861.  A  pro- 
B?JS«ite,^o?oo?ponition  ex<ipT  the  produce?s  who  vision  in  a  general  revenue  bill  passed  at  that 
paid  the  taxe»  on  cotton  grown  by  them  or  their  lend  time  levied  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war  which 
representatives ;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  payment  M  was  then  impending  twenty  million  dollars 
made  to  an  assignee  of  such  claim.  annually  and  apportioned  it  among  the  States, 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  follow-  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Oolnmbia  ac- 

ing  vote :  cording  to  their  respective  populations.    There 

YxAs-Bate,  Berry,  Butler,  Call,  Coke,  Daniel,  were  supplementary  acte  subsequently  passc^^ 

George,  Harris,  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  Pugh,  Quay,  but  these  related  only  to  the  States  then  m  m- 

Bansom,  Beagan,  Vance,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  Mary-  surrection  or  rebellion, 

land — 16.  **  This  law  could  not,  owing  to  the  existence 

B^4^:o»1i'e^tcf.^Sh«ac^o^'«lL^aS;  «'f«'t»'^  -«.  be  enforced  in  the  Southern 
Davis,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Evarts,  Farwell,  Faulkner,  States.  These  supplemental  acts  contained 
Frye.  Gorman.  Hale,  Hawley,  Hiscock,  Hoar.  Infalls,  much  harsher  provisions  for  their  enforcement 
McPherson,  Manderson,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Paddock,  than  the  original  act  contained.  It  is  a  most 
Pahner,  Payne,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Sabin,  Saulsbury.  Saw-  lingular  fact,  I  will  remsrk  in  passing,  that  sl- 
yer, Sherman,  Spooner,  Stanford,  Stewart,  Stock-  ^v  r,„T^  ♦ks-  i«-r  i«;^  ♦!,!«  *^S«^^^T^^^  ^u^m^ 
bridge.  Teller,  turpie.  Vest,  Voirhees,  Wilson  of  though  this  law  laid  this  tax  annually,  there 
Iowa-— 16.  never  was  any  attempt  made  to  collect  it  ex- 
ABsxirr— BUckbum,  Bowen,  Colauitt,  Edmunds,  cept  for  tbe  first  year,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  have 
Eustis,  Gibson,  Gray,  Hampton,  Hearst,  Jones  of  been  able  to  find,  that  law  is  yet  unrepealed. 
Nevada,  Kenna,  Morrill,  Pasco,  Biddlebergci-14.  g^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^.  •„  j^^  operation  and  contrary 

Some  of  the  Senators    who  opposed    the  to  what  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to,  I 

amendment  were  in  favor  of   refunding  the  suppose,  was  the  consideration  which  caused 

cotton-tax,  and  their  position  was  explained  its  non  enforcement,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 

by  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  who  said :  ''  I  constitutional  enactment, 

appeal  to  the  Senators  who  think  as  I  do  on  *^  The  collections  of  this  tax  in  the  loyal  or 

the  subject  of  the  cotton-tax  not  to  encumber  Northern  States  and  Territories,  with,  I  be- 

the  original  bill  with  the  amendment  which  is  lieve,  a  single  exception,  were  made  through 

proposed.      That  defeats  the  whole  concern,  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 

At  the  proper  time  and  under  proper  circum-  Columbia.      They  availed  themselves  of  the 

stances  nobody  will  go  further  or  consider  provision  in  the  act  allowing  15  per  cent,  to 

more  favorably  the  proposition  embraced  in  be  retained  out  of  the  collections  by  all  States 

the  amendment  than  I  will.  and  Territories  which  assumed  its  payment 

**  The  question  is  not  always,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  Delaware  was  tlie  only  exception, 

what  is  just,  but  what  is  practicable  and  at-  All  the  others  assumed  and  paid,  with  the  ez- 

tainable.     Let  us  take  the  good  we  can,  which  ception  named,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah 

is  within  our  reach,  and  then  grasp  after  more  and  New  Mexico,  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
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ment  apportioned  to  their  populations  respect-  Other  gigantic  schemes  of  misappropriation  are 

ively.     The  Territory  of  Wastiington  never  to  follow  if  this  be  saccessfal.^* 

paid  in  fall,  bnt  all  others  of  the  Union  States  Mr.   Wheeler,  of   Alabama,  criticised    the 

and  Territories  assamed  and  paid  the  tax,  mark  measure  as  essentially  unfair:    **  The  effect 

you,  not  as  States  and  Territories,  but  they  col-  of  the  cotton-tax  law  would  be^  to  pay  money 

lected  it  from  the  people,  and  for  the  employ-  back    to  those    from    whom   it  was  wrong- 

ment  of  their  machinery  in  collecting   this  fully  taken.    It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 

money  from  the  people  they  retained  15  per  impossible,  to   return  the    money  to    those 

cent,  of   the    coilections,  which    aggregated  by  whom  the  direct  tax  was  actually  paid,  un- 

$2^260,000.    And,  gentlemen,  it  was  asserted  der  the  bill  now  being  considered,  as  most  of 

here  yesterday,  that  this  bill  carried  $16,000,-  the  $17,000,000  was  paid  by  the  States.    Again, 

000  only.    If  you  will  examine  it  you  will  find  those  States  whose  population  and  wealth  have 

that  it  covers  the  whole  field,  including  the  15  increased  since  1861  would  be  losers,  while  a 

per  cent,  deduction,  and  that  it  aggregates  State  which  has  not  been  so  fortunate  would 

$17,500,000.  gain  if  the  direct  tax  were  refunded.    In  dis- 

*'*'  In  the  Southern  States  it  could  not  at  the  cussing  the  equity  of  questions  like  these  we 

time  be  enforced,  but  as  the  Union  arms  con-  must  assume  that  the  $17,000,000  proposed  to 

quered  that  territory  collectors  of  this  tax  fol-  be  paid  must  be  collected  in  some  way  from 

lowed  and  collected  by  assessment  and  sale  in  the  people,  and  we  must  further  assume  that 

many  cases,  and  in  many  others  by  receiving  States  pay  taxes,  sabstantially,  in  proportion 

in  money  directly  from  the  property  owner  the  to  their  population  and  wealti^i.    Proceeding 

amount  of  assessments  against  his  property,  under  these  assumptions,  Maine,  for  instance 

There  were  many  irregularities  in  some  of  the  (if  we  except  Vermont),  has  changed  less  than 

conquered  districts  in  the  matter  of  the  assess-  any  State,  her  population  being  about  8  per 

ments  and  collections.      A  notable  instance  cent,  greater  than  in  1860,  while  the  popnla- 

was  that  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  entire  tion  of  Nebraska  haa  increased  about  8,000  per 

town  of  Beaufort  was  sold  after  the  notice  of  cent.     Again,  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 

sale  had' been  misdescribed  so  far  as  the  prop-  Maine  has  increased  about  72  per  cent.,  while 

erty  was  concerned,  the  notice  given  being  of  in  Nebraska  the  increase  in  the  assessed  value 

a  misleading  character,  and  thus  the  property  of  property  has  been  more  than  8,500  per  cent., 

was  thereby  sacrificed  and  the  owners  robbed  now  surpassing  Maine  in  both  wealth  and  popu- 

of  their  homes.  lation.    Nebraska's  part  of  the  direct  tax  was 

*^  After  the  war  the  process  of  enforced  col-  $19,812,  while  that  of  Maine  was  $420,826. 

lection    in    the    Southern    States   continued.  Maine  would  get  twenty  dollars  for  every  one 

Greater  progress  was  made  in  some  localities,  received  by  N^ebraska,  and  yet  the  amount 

as  in  Louisiana,  South  Oarolina,  and  Virginia,  Nebraska  would  have  to  pay  to  make  up  the 

than  in  others;  bnt  in  none,  save  the  State  of  $17,000,000  would  exceed  that  which  would  be 

Louisiana,  were  the  collections  completed  and  contributed  by  Maine." 

the  sum  raised  which  had  been  assessed  to  The  argument  for  this  bill  was  put  by  Mr. 

them.  Buchanan,  of  New  Jersey,  as  follows:  *'A1- 

"  After  the  war,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  though  this  tax  was  an  annual  tax,  no  attempt 

afi&drs  in  the  South  the  industries  of  the  people  was  made  to  levy  or  collect  it  beyond  the 

completely  revolutionized,  everything  out  of  first  year.     Other  means  of  raising  money 

joint  the  people  broken  down  in  fortune  and  were  found,  and  this  tax,  so  unequal  in  its 

prostrated— the  Congress  from  time  to  time  operation,  paid  only  by  the  loyal  States,  or 

passed  acts  delaying  and  postponing  the  collec-  enforced  by  seizure  and  sale  in  conquered  ter- 

tion  of  this  tax  in  those  States ;  the  last  of  ritory,  already  impoverished  by  the  misfortunes 

which  was  passed  in  1868  and  extended  the  time  of  war,  was  abandoned.    By  a  report  from 

to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1869,  since  which  Ros.  A.  Fish,  assistant  register  of  the  Treasury, 

for  a  period  of  twenty  years  no  effort  what-  dated  March  22,  1886,  the  amount  levied  upon 

ever  has  been  made  to  collect  a  dollar  of  this  the  several  States,  the  per  cent,  allowed  for 

tax.  collection,  the  amount  collected  in  each  in- 

**The  aggregate  of  collections  is  about  $17,-  stance,  and  the  balance  remaining  due,  as  ap- 

500,000,  which  leaves  uncollected  $2,500,000  pears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  up  to  that 

only  in  round  numbers,  or  one  eighth  of  the  date,  is  shown. 

original  assessment.  And  this  alone  is  the  ^^By  this  report  it  will  be  observed  that 
pretext  upon  which  the  passage  of  this  bill  $2,640,814.49  remains  uncollected  from  four- 
is  urged — because  only  one  eighth  of  that  teen  States  and  Territories,  that  $17,859,685.51 
tax  remains  uncollected  and  which  has  been  was  paid  by  the  States  and  Territories ;  and  of 
allowed  to  sleep  for  twenty  years,  it  is  now  these  twenty-nine,  each  paid  in  fall.  This 
made  the  pretext  for  bringing  forth  this  bill  to  table  is  the  strongest  argument  which  can  be 
deplete  the  Treasury  of  $17,500,000  in  the  in-  presented,  showing  the  inequalities  of  this  col- 
terest  of  those  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  lection.  For  instance,  while  Alabamans  quota 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  otherwise  than  by  re-  was  $529,818.88,  she  still  owes  $511,028.80; 
ducing  the  taxation  which  now  burdens  the  Wisconsin's  quota  was  $519,688.67;  she  has 
people  and  cripples  our  national  prosperity,  paid  it  all.    Tennessee's  quota  was  $669,498 ; 
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she  still  owes  $277,498.52.  Indiana's  quota  ment  made  at  a  caucos  of  the  Democratic  Rep- 
was  $904,875.88.  It  was  paid.  Mississippi's  resentatives  that  the  measure  should  be  taken 
quota  was  $418,084.67 ;  slie  still  owes  $802,-  up  Thursday,  Dec.  6, 1888,  and  pat  to  a  final 
046.21.  New  Jersey's  quota  was  $450,184;  vote  Tuesday,  December  11,  the  Northern 
and  every  cent  of  it  has  been  paid.  To  make  Democrats  who  had  been  urgent  for  its  passage 
things  equal,  this  tax  should  be  collected  from  yielding  so  far  to  Southern  Democrats  as  to 
^l  or  refunded  to  all.  This  uncollected  tax  agree  to  its  postponement  for  the  session.  On 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  day  set,  the  house  passed  the  measure, 
the  past  between  the  Treasury  officials  and  PMtal  Hatten. — ^A  bill  relating  to  permissible 
some  of  tbe  States  still  in  arrears.  Some  of  marks  in  printing  and  writing  upon  second, 
these  States,  having  claims  against  the  General  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  was  passed  by 
Government,  have,  upon  their  presentation,  the  Hoase  Jan.  18,  1888,  and  by  the  Senate 
been  met  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  with  January  17,  and  duly  approved  by  the  Presi- 
their  unpaid  balance  of  this  tax  as  a  set-off.  dent.    It  is  as  follows : 

"What  is  ^e  proposed  measure?     It  is,  j^  ^  enacUd,  etc,.  That  mailable  matter  of  the 

shortly,  this :  First,  that  the  sum  collected  from  second  class  shall  contain  no  writing,  print,  or  sign 

each  State  by  collection,  set-off,  or  otherwise,  thereon  or  therein  in  addition  to  the  original  print, 

shall  be  credited  to  such  State ;  second,  that  all  except  as  herein  provided,  to  wit,  the  name  and  ad- 

^^^^^^  .4.ni  ^«->  -i»«ii  ivA  ^0^L.\*^^A  an^  *Ai;n  dressof  the  person  to  whom  the  matter  shall  be  sent; 

moneys  still  due  shall  be  remitted  and  rehn-  uidex-fl^res  of  subscription  book,  either  printed  oi 

quisbed ;  third,  that  tlie  sums  collected  from  written ;  the  printed  title  of  the  publication  and  the 

each  State  shall  be  returned  to  it  absolutely  place  of  its  publication ;  the  printed  or  written  name 

where  the  State  paid  it  as  a  State,  and  where  &nd  address,  without  addition  of  advertisement,  of 

it  was  collected  by  the  Government  of  Individ-  ^^  publisher  or  sender,  or  both,  and  written  or  print- 

1.         cs^  A.     '     A.      ^  t,               J.           u*  ed  words  or  flinires,  or  DOth,  mdicatinff  the  date  on 

uals  m  a  State,  in  trust,  to  repay  to  such  in-  ^^^^  ^^e  su^oription  to  such  matter  will  end;  the 

dividuals.  correction  of  anjr  typograpical  error ;  a  mark,  except 

"  If  the  collection  of  this  tax  is  not  to  be  by  written  or  printed  words,  to  designate  a  word  or 

completed — and  no  one   advocates  tiiat  nor  passage  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention;  the 

oUimfl  thnt  it  in  TiAAdAd—nn  fairAr  wav  in  mv  ^^^^  "sample  copy,"  when  the  matter  is  sent  as 

Claims  tnat  it  is  neeae<l--no  rairer  way,  m  my  ^^,     ^^  ^^^^  'f  marked  copy,"  when  the  matter 

judgment,  of  correcting  this  inequality  can  be  contains  a  marked  item  or  article ;  and  publishers  or 

devised  than  the  provision  made  by  the  bill  news-agento  mav  inclose  in  their  publications  bills, 

before  us.  receipto,  and  oraers  for  subscription  thereto,  but  the 


even 
Many 

this  tax  borrowed  the  money  with  which  they  the  third  class,  or  upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  in- 
paid  it,  and  in  some  instances  such  States  have  closing  the  same,  or  the  ta^  or  label  attached  thereto, 

paid  intere«ton  this  money  so  borrowed  from  ^^a'^^^'^^^Jjre^S  ^Sll^l^,  ^I^Tb^^  wd 

them  until  the  present.     My  own  State  paid  "f^m,"  and  may  make  marks  other  than  by  written 

(with  the  16  per  cent  allowance)  $450,184.  or  printed  words  to  call  attention  to  any  word  or  ^aa- 

She   paid   that  money  in   1861,  now  nearly  Bage  in  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typo^nvphical 

twenty-seven  years  ago.    She  issued  bonds  for  «"•<>«•  .There  may  be  placed  upon  the  blank  leaves  or 

kA«  «r«»  A^u/    ir.»^  ^^  ^\^^«^  u^»^«  u^-^  tr  coverof  any  book  or  pnnted  matter  of  the  third  dsas 

her  war  debt.     Many  of  those  bonds  bore  7  ^  ^i^pie  ninuscript  dedication  or  inscription  not  of 

per  cent,  interest,     but  if  we  reckon  interest  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence.    Upon  the 

on  $450,184  for  twenty-five   years  at  6*  per  wrapper  or  envelope  of  third-cuiss  matter  or  the  teg 

cent,  we  have  the  sum  of  $675,201  for  interest  <>^  lao^l  attached  thereto  mav  be  printed  anv  matter 

alone,  which  my  State  should  be  repaid  to  pot  SSl2S!.ide''.%."inuErforTl^bU^^^ 

her  upon  an  equality  with  Utah,  which  paid  ^^^  necessary  stamps.    With  a  package  of  fourth- 

nothing,  or  with  Alabama,  which  has  paid  next  class  matter,  prepaidat  the  proper  rate  for  that  class, 

to  nothing.  the  sender  may  mclose  any  mailable  third-class  uiat- 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  '  section '  in  this  ^^^  "^^  ™7  f"^  ^P^^  ^*«  wrapper  or  cover  thereof, 

•»A«flr.»A      Tk^-- .  L  «rv  »^i;4^^o  i«  :♦      Tv^-^  ;«  or  tag  or  label  accompanying  the  same,  his  name,  oc- 

measure.     There  is  no  politics  m  it.     There  is  cu]^ion,  residence,  or  bWSess  addrei,  preceded  by 

one  simple,  straightforwara  proposition  to  do  the  word  "from,"  and  any  marks^  numbers,  namea, 

justice  to  all,  so  far  as  the  principal  paid  is  or  letters  for  purpose  of  'description,  or  may^  print 

concerned,  and  I  am  amazed  at  the  fierce  op-  thereon  the  same,  and  any  printed  matter  not  in  the 

position  it  encounters."  £*V~  °^  ^.P'T/^  '^^^''^^''^'J'it  ^''^^r!^^ 

^  TT-.^ Av     1^  J      u*       t  \r     r\  1.  be  left  on  the  address  side  or  face  of  the  package  a 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gates,  a  num-  ^^^  sufftcient  for  a  legible  address  and  necea^ 

her  of  Southern  Representatives  united  in  fili-  Btamps.    In  all  cases  directions  for  transit,  deliverv, 

bustering  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tbe  bill,  forwarding,  or  return  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  ad- 

and  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  transac-  dress,  and  thePostmaster-GeneralshuJlprcscrilj  suit- 

tion  of  other  b^ineJand  the  adjournment  »''L"f''S4°ItS?7fX'^'St?Sii3rort^ 

Of  tne  Mouse  from  April  4  to  April  12;   so  classoontainiugany  writing  or  printing  in  addition  to 

that  the  legislative  day,  Wednesday,  April  4,  the  original  matter,  other  than  as  auuiorizod  in  the 

1888,  lasted  192  hours,  though  the  House  took  preceding  section,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails, 

several  rece«H«,  and  waa  not  therefore  con-  -ite'r";/^^^  S!^ri^rdijS%tS?r^ 

tmuously  in  session  during  that  time.      The  amount  which  may  havi  been  w?paid  by  stamps 

deadlock  was  finally  broken  under  an  agree-  affixed,  unless  by  mrectlon  of  the  Postmastoi^Oenend 
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such  posta^ 
shall  KnowiD 


e  shaU  be  remitted :  and  anjr  person  who  Pacific  railroads  had  not  complied  with  the 

,,.  ,.      ,    ^^yJ!^J^^  ?^  '^^^^  »°y  F^^  ?J  *  requirements  of  the  acts  under  which  they 

higher  cUiaa  m  that  of  a  lower  clara,  and  deposit  or  „™  :««-,v»«>^««*/wi   *x«  fK^  «Aaor«n  4-k«f  ;.«»*a«^ 

^  the  same  to  be  deposited  fo^  conveyance  by  ^f^^  mcorporated,  for  the  reason  that,  instead 

mail,  at  a  less  rate  than  would  be  charged  for  both  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operatmg  a 

such  luffher  and  lower  okss  matter,  shall  for  every  telegraph  line,  they  had  divested  themselves  of 

such  oflfense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10.  this  obligation  by  contracting  with  the  Western 

The  Hoose,  on  Feb.  2,  1888,  passed  the  fol-  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  perform    the 

lowing  measure  in  regard  to  books  as  second-  service." 

class  matter:  The  two  leading  sections  of  the  act  were  as 

A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the  act  approved  follows: 

March  8, 1879,  entitled  »*  An  act  making  ^^  l^  That  aU  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  to 

toons  for  the  service  of  the  Post-(^«  Department  ^hjch  ^e  United  States  has  granted  any  subsidy  in 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  Tor  other  j^^^ds  or  bonds  or  loan  of  credit  for  the  oonstrudtion 

purooees,"  and  relatong  to  second-class  mail-matter.  ^f  either  railroad  or  telegraph  lines,  which,  by  the 

AU  tnaded  ^  <*J  «^*J<J  a«^  ffo«w  of  Bare-  ^^  incorporating  them,  o?  by  any  act  amenitdry  or 

atnUEUvm  %.*^ ^^^otatm  of  An^^  *^/t?"  supplementary  Uiereto,  are    required   to   construct, 

ffrm  a«Mni^2#d,  That  the  fourteenth  Beckon  of  the  mi&tain,  or  operate  telarmph  Unes,  and  all  companies 

act  approved  ^rch  8,  1879,  entitled  "  An  a<J  n^k-  engaged  m  operating  said  railroads  or  telegraph  lines 

mg  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  ghSiT  forthwith  and  henceforward,  by  and  through 

Department  for  tiie  flsad  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  ^^;^^  ^^  respective  corporative  officers  and  employls, 

and  for  ortier  Durposes"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  construct,  mwntain,  and  operate  for  railroad,  govem- 

amended  by  aadingto  the  proviso  thereof,  and  at  the  nj^ntal,  wmmeroUl,  and  aU  other  purposes,  telegraph 

*°u  ?^  TiT**®'''  *  wr  *^5°''™S.'?"^'^^iS^i.  lines,  and  exercise  W  themselves  alohe  all  the  tote- 

And  that  no  publications,  th^are  but  books  or  —^^\^  franchises  conferred  upon  Uiem  and  obligations 

repnnts  of  boota,  whether  they  be  issued  complete  ig^nied  by  them  under  the  acte  making  the  grante  as 

or  in  parts,  bound  or  unbound,  or  m  senes,  or  whether  aforesaid.                                              <»        o 

•old  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  shall  be  admitted  g.  That  whenever  any  telegraph  company  which 

to  the  mails  as  seoond-daas  matter."  gh^U  j^^^  accepted  the  provisions  of  title  66  of  tiie 

Nothing  further  was  done  with  this  measure ;  Bevised  Statutes  shall  extend  its  line  to  any  station  or 

but  a  bUl  was  passed  amending  the  act  exdnding  offl<»  of  a  telegraph  line  belongmg  to  any  one  of  raid 

#«AU«t<i{«rA  .nof^A-  #.^«»  ♦Ka  .no:i.   t^^A  •^/^^■ii,^  HulTOad  or  telcgraph  compamcK,  relcrred  to  m  thc  flrst 

oflrenaye  matter  from  the  mails,  and  anotiier  ^^^^  ^^  tiiis Ictf  said  teWaph  company  so  extend- 

amending  the  act  aathonzing  the  Postmaster-  ij,g  i^  line  shall  have  the  right  and  said  railroad  or  tele- 
General  to  adjust  claims  of  postmasters  for  graph  company  shall  allow  the  line  of  said  telegraph 
losses  by  fire,  etc.     An  act  was  passed  also  company  so  extending  its  line  to  connect  with  the  tele- 

Kmitmg  the  work  of  letter-«UTie«  to  eight  ^«VLS^»d.l"ru.eV^*^™XruC 

?S?  ^    ^^'.^           /^    -El  V            o      V    n  may  meet,  for  the  prompt  and  convenient  interchange 

TdlglAjph  Afldn. — On  Feb.  9,  1888,  the  Ck>m-  of  telegraph  business  between  said  companies;  and 

mittee  of  the  House  on  Post-OfBces  and  Post-  such  railroad  and  telepaph  comnanies,  referred  to  in 

roads  reported  an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  the  tot  section  of  this  act,  shall  so  operate  their  re- 

of  Jnly  1, 1862  entitled^' An  «t  to  aid  in  the  3r^r^o*??fSttSirn?n*^^  Tt^T^y 

construction  of  a^  railroad  and  telegrapn  ime  person,  company,  or  corporation  whatever,  and  shall 

from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  receive,  deliver,  and  exchange  business  wim  connect- 

and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the  use  of  ing  telegraph  lines  on  equal  terms,  and  affording  ecjual 

O^  aame  for  postal,  military   and  o^^^^  pur-  j^f  |,t%fr!^^^^ 

poses.'       The  evil  which   this   measure  was  of  husiness  shall  be  on  te™  just  and  equitable, 

designed  to  remedy  was  described  as  follows  ,p,                                                           i     . 

in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee :  ,  The  remammg  provisions  were  merely  to 

"The  Souse  of  RepreSentitives,  by  reeolntion  Hl"«'*>  *«  necesea^  machinery  for  enforcing 

adopted  Feb.  26,  1886,  empowered  the  Com-  the  requirements  of  these  swtion^  and  to  in- 

mittee  on  Poet-Offioes  and  Post-roads  to  as-  ^««t  ^^   Interstate   Oommeroe    <^mmis«on 

UtiS^ia'^Je^dSd V nivit'  t'So^J^tt  ^"S  SU^  ul  'C'c^ToSr^Th^^et 

Wertera,  and  Pacific  States  the  benefito  of  P«««f  **•  S*""**  «^^  «x*''«d  the  President  a 

^d^JJ^S^^eTe^ple'Sfr^UnTtKlt:!  "'^hVs^nate  passed  a  bHl  putting  all  telegranh 

against  nnreasonable  charges  for  telegraphic  lines  running  from  one  State  to  another  und^er 

wrvices ; '  and  to  carry  out  the  pni^s  of  *•>«  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

the  inquiry  authorized  the  committee  to  send  ConimisMpn;  but  the  House  faiM  to  act  on  it 

for  and  eiamine  persons,  bool^s.  and  papers,  Y"!  f^»"™™«?h    I"  **)**  ^^  **»«  ™»"°'; 

administer  oaths  to  wito^tsses,  and  employ  a  J^y/)'  the  Committee  on  Commerce  reported 

stenographer.    Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  "  ^r?J  «'  «»"••»  °T°"  ^""v-i?"'  Yt^^!' 

resolution  the  committee  heard  statements  and  ?«J°"t7  renorted  m  favor  of  a  bill  establish, 

examined  witnesses  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  l"f,  *  ?<«"*•  telegraph  system,  formulating  the 

especially  the  relations  of  the  land-grant  rail-  'wlo^mg  conclusions : 

roads  and  telegraphic  lines  to  the  lines  of  other  ^-  T*""*  *®  f™*  •"»  snived  when  the  Govem- 

tolegraph  companies,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  '^l^^^^;;S;^y^i^S^,^xS^'^^"^^^ 

^           ^     -^       A-  Z:  ^^^  ifc    ^  *!.  •     •         ^  system  as  a  Drancn  of  ito  postal  service. 

Government.     As  a  result  of  their  investiga-  '2.  That  the  service  wiffundoubtedly  be  self-^up- 

tions  the  conclusion  was  reached   that   the  porting. 
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8.  That  the  Oovemment  has  the  right  to  bmld  and  April  18,  1888,  the  House  of  Representatives 

I?I^^ffi«^Sr^itSSnt^'^'"  ^^  J*'™^®'^^"  ®^  ^^  passed  a  measure  carrying  out  the  Executive 

"4.  ThafpubL  ^iLn  wiU  not  permit,  and  good  recommendations ;  but  it  was  not  reached  in 

fiuth  and  juatioe  do  not  require,  the  purchase  by  the  the  oenate. 

Government  of  the  propertv  and  franchises  of  the  The  Blair  educational  bill  was  discussed  at 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  length,  and  passed  the  Senate  Feb.  15, 1888,  by 

PeMltis.— On   March  8,   1888,    the   Senate  a  vote  of  89  to  29 ;  but  it  was  not  brought  up 

passed  a  dependent  pension  bill,  but  it  failed  in  the  House. 

to  get  through  the  House.     A  measure  pen-  In  his  third  annnal  message  the  President 

sioning  prisoners  taken  by  the  Confederates  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  authority  to  purchase 

during  the  civil  war  also  failed.    An  act  was  bonds  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  the 

passed,  however,  and  approved,  providing  that  sinking-fund,  though  the  authority  had  been 

pensions  hereafter  granted  to  widows  of  sol-  given  in  a  clause  in  an  appropriation  bill,  June 

diers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  shall  begin  at  80,  1882.     On  April  5, 1888,  the  Senate  passed 

the  date  of  the  death  of  their  husbands,  not  a  resolution  declaring  that  such  purchase  of 

from  the  date  of  filing  claims.     A   bill   was  bonds  is  lawful,  and  April  16,  the  House  passed 

passed  and  approved  increasing  to  $30  a  month  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect, 

the  pension  ror  total  deafness,  and  likewise  an  On  March  21,  1888,  the  House  passed  a  bill 

act  enabling  certain  volunteer  soldiers  denied  to  establish  a  Department  of  Labor  to  be  un- 

the  $100  bounty  under  the  act  of  1872  to  re-  der  control  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor.    May 

ceive  the  benefit  of  that  act;  and  also  a  measure  22,  the  Senate  amended  and  passed  the  meas- 

providing  for  the  payment  of  $100  a  year  for  nre ;  and  May  81,  both  Houses  agreed  to  accept 

each  inmate  in  State  and  Territorial  soldiers'  the  report  of  a  conference  committee.    The 

homes.    Special  pension  bills  were  passed  in  bill  was  approved  by  the  President;  and  it 

favor  of  Mrs.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Blair,  but  the  merely  reorganized  the   existing   Bureau  of 

bill  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  failed  to  get  Labor  Statistics. 

through  the  House  of  Representatives.    In  all.  On  March  19, 1888,  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

688  private  pension  bills  were  passed,  of  which  tives  passed  a  measure  authorizing  the  Secre- 

569  became  laws  with  the  President's  signs-  tary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  silver  certificates 

ture,  and  69  became  laws  without  it.  in  denominations  of  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and 

HIsceifauMOis. — ^On  May  29, 1888,  both  Houses  ten  cents ;  but  the  Senate  foiled  to  take  up  the 

passed  and  the  President  approved  a  bill  re-  measure. 

viving  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Army,  so  On  April  19,  1888,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 

that  Gen.  Sheridan,  then  in  imminent  danger  admitting  South  Di^ota  into  the  Union ;  but 

of  death,  might  be  appointed.  it  failed  in  the  House,  and  so  no  action  was 

On  May  10,  1888,  the  Senate  passed,  after  taken  on  measures  for  the  admission  of  other 
discussion  for  more  than  three  weeks,  a  bill  new  States.  The  bill  for  organizing  the  Terri- 
forfeiting  all  lands  heretofore  granted  to  any  tory  of  Oklahoma  also  failed. 
State  or  corporation  to  aid  in  the  construction  The  House  of  Representatives  made  careful 
of  a  railroad  which  lands  are  opposite  to  and  investigations  of  immigration  and  of  trusts  and 
conterminous  with  the  portion  or  any  such  rail-  combinations ;  but  reached  no  result  in  legis- 
road  not  now  completed  and  in  operation.  In  lation  on  either  subject, 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  migority  of  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  President 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  a  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  nations 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  which  was  de-  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the 
bated  July  6  and  passed  July  6.  The  House  West  Indies  for  the  establishment  of  interna- 
bill  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of  lands  lying  tional  arbitration  and  the  promotion  of  corn- 
along  the  sections  of  subsidized  railroads  not  merce. 

oom[)leted  within  the  time  specified  in   the  Measures  were  adopted  appropriating  money 

grant,  and  the  clashing  of  these  two  measures  for  a  gun-factory  and  for  several  new  ships  of 

prevented  decisive  action.  war. 

On  May  9,  1888,  the  Senate  passed  an  inter-  A  bill  was  passed  making  certain  judgments 

national  copyright  bill,  but  the  House  failed  to  and  decrees  in  Federal  courts  liens  on  property 

act  on  it.  throughout  the  State  in  which  the  court  is 

On  May  21,  1888,  the  House  of  Representa-  held, 
tives  passed  a  bill  making  the  Department  of  Congress  provided  for  an  international  con- 
Agriculture  an  Executive  department  the  head  ference  to  secure  greater  safety  for  life  and 
of  which  shall  be  a  Cabinet  officer ;  and  Sep-  property  at  sea ;  for  twenty-seven  new  public 
tember  21,  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  with  buildings ;  for  an  investigation  by  the  Geologi- 
an  amendment  cutting  out  the  provision  of  the  cal  Survey  of  means  of  storing  water  in  arid 
House  bill  transferring  the  Signal  Service  from  regions ;  for  representation  at  the  expositions 
the  War  Department  to  that  newly  created,  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Barcelona,  and  Melbourne. 
So  the  bill  fell  by  the  way.  Measures  not  already  mentioned  that  failed 

Early  in  the  session  the  President  sent  a  to  become  laws  were  the  bill  to  quiet  the  title 

message  to  Congress  recommending  the  crea-  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines  river  lands ;  the 

tion  of  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  and  bill  raising  the  salary  of  district  judges;  the 
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bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and 
timber-cniture  laws,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
homestead  law ;  the  Pacific  Railroad  funding 
bill;  the  bill  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  grant;  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Nicaragoa  Canal  Company;  the  bill  to  pay 
losses  of  depositors  in  the  Freedmen*s  Bank ; 
the  bill  for  the  erection  of  coast  defenses ;  the 
bill  for  the  taking  of  the  next  census ;  the  bill 
for  the  inspection  of  meat  for  export. 

€0N€»fS8  OF  IVE  ClifrED  STATES,  OONTiST- 
ED  ELECTIONS  IN  THE.  In  this  article  are 
sammarized  all  the  principal  contested  elec- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  Congress  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It 
is  the  usage  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
refer  all  cases  of  contested  seats  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections.  The  duty  of  that  com- 
mittee is  to  examine  and  report  ita  opinion 
upon  such  matters  as  shall  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  House ;  but  such  opinion,  though  clothed 
with  a  certain  authority,  is  not  conclusive  upon 
the  House ;  it  may  be  overruled,  and  not  un- 
frequently  is.  The  usage  of  the  committee  is, 
after  an  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  elaborate  a  report  in  which  these  facts  are 
set  forth  with  accuracy ;  from  this  statement 
of  fact  to  deduce  the  reasons  for  supporting 
the  one  or  the  other  candidate ;  and  to  report 
its  opinion  to  the  House,  both  at  length  and  in 
the  form  of  a  condensed  resolution.  It  is  upon 
this  resolution,  and  not  upon  the  reasons  or 
arguments  of  the  committee,  that  the  House 
acts,  and  whether  they  have  or  have  not  con- 
curred with  the  committee  in  their  views  of 
each  case,  will  not  appear  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord on  their  journals,  which  will  only  show 
that  they  have  concurred  with  it  in  the  final 
result.  Yet  if  the  House  do  not  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee,  they  may,  in 
general,  be  presumed  to  have  sanctioned  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  that  conclusion 
was  attained. 

The  Qualifications  of  Senators  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  Article 
I,  section  8  ;  and  of  Representatives,  in  Article 
I,  section  2.  The  debates  on  amendments  origi- 
nally proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Constitution, 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
sublect  of  elections  of  members  of  Congress, 
will  be  found  in  "Lloyd's  Debates,"  vol.  ii,  p. 
244,  et  seq.  The  original  papers  and  documents 
of  Congress,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them, 
from  the  First  to  the  Sixth  Congress,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  with  the  Capitol  in  1814, 
and  among  other  important  papers  those  re- 
lating to  contested  elections  were  consumed. 
"  Lloyd's  Debates  "  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  however,  afford  us  general  information  of 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  missing  docu- 
ments. But  Congress  has  frequently  ordered 
or  authorized  the  collection  and  publication, 
by  the  public  printer,  of  proceedings  in  con- 
tested elections,  either  singly  or  in  groups; 
and  such  publications  are  authoritative  and 
should  be  consulted  by  the  student 
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2ST 


Vu  W/ck  >«.  GnvM 

WiJJ>ee«.McKliilej 

WtlUa  ei.  SlinpKin 

Wialibiini  M.  VoorlwH  . . . 
WUtdaMJ  M.  McX«d«  .. 

WUImonH.  HcndoB 

WbyU  et.  Hmla 

Winrlnlon  «.  PkIwoo  . . . . 

TllHiuni  M.  Bomn 

WUItHIIOBH.  BIcUh.... 

TlUougbby  m.  BmlUt 

WtlMH,  BealuDlB 
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war,  sttaoked  the  geoeralsbtp  of  UoGlellan, 
and  oppOB«d  Spaalding's  legal-tender  act.  Aft- 
er the  var  be  took  an  active  part  iu  the  legis- 
lation connected  with  the  recoDBtraotion  of  the 
SoDthera  States,  was  opposed  to  President 
Johnson's  potioy,  and  helped  to  pass  the  Civil 
Bights  Bill  oTer  his  veto.  In  the  Senate  he 
waa  a  member  of  the  Jodiciar?  Committee 
from  the  first,  was  connected  with  nearly  all 
the  leading  committees,  and  cbsirman  of  those 
on  commerce  and  revision  of  the  laws.  During 
the  administration  of  Presideat  Grant,  Ur. 
Conkling  bod  mach  to  do  with  sbaping  the 

Solic;  of  the  Qovemment  toward  the  Southern 
tatei.  He  was  a  zealons  supporter  of  the 
President,  and  soon  became  the  recognized 


OOMKUNG,  lOBCOe,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  80,  ISaS  ;  died  in 
New  York  city,  April  18,  1883.  His  father, 
Alfred  (1789-18T4),  was  a  member  of  Congresfl 
from  1821  to  1S23,  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Coort  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  from  1826  to  18fi2,  and  minister  to 
Mexico  from  1862  to  1868.  After  receiving  an 
academic  ednoation,  Roscoe  stndied  law  under 
his  father,  and  in  1846  entered  the  office  of 
Spencer  &  Kernan  in  Utica.  In  1860,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  District  Attorney  of  Oneida 
Connty,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
the  remainder  of  toe  term.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1868  elected 
Mayor  of  Utica.  At  the  end  of  bis  term  there 
was  a  tie  between  the  two  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, in  oonseqnebce  of  which  Mr.  Conkling 
continued  in  the  office  another  term.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1858  as  a  Bepnblioan, 
■ad  re-elected  in  1860.  He  was  agun  a  can- 
didate in  1882,  bat  was  defeated  by  Francis 
Keman;  but  in  1864  he  was  once  more  np- 
poaed  to  Mr.  Eeman,  and  was  elected.  He 
was  retamed  for  Congreas  a  fourth  time  in 
1866,  bat  did  not  take  his  seat  for  that  term, 
having  been  chosen  United  States  Senator  in 
Jannary,  1837,  an  office  which  he  held  con- 
tjnnonsly  till  1881.  His  term  of  service  in  the 
two  hoasee,  therefore,  covered  the  most  criti- 
cal period  in  tlie  recent  history  of  this  oonntry 
— the  exciting  years  just  before  and  during  the 
dvil  war,  and  the  reconstrnotion  period  imme- 
diately following.  His  first  work  in  the  House 
was  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  which  he  afterward 
became  churman.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  of  the 

rial  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
first  important  speech  was  in  favor  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Dational  Oonsti- 
tntion.  He  early  took  an  assured  position  in 
the  HoDse,  made  many  vigorous  speeches,  and 
showed  the  qnal if] cations  for  leadership  that 
appeared  ao  prominently  in  hie  later  career. 
He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
Unooln'a  administration  in  the  oondnot  of  the 


publican  Convention  of  16T6  Mr.  Conkling  was 
the  candidate  favored  for  the  nominatian  hy 
the  majority  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
received  ninety-three  votes;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  minority  under 
the  leadership  of  George  William  Curtis,  the 
New  York  ballot  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Hayes. 
In  tlie  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  disputed 
election  that  followed,  Mr.  Conkling  took  a 
leading  port  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  framed  the  Eleotoral-OommisMon 


bill,  and  advocated  it  in  an  able  speech  in  the 
Senate,  taking  the  ground  that  the  question  of 
the  commission's  jurisdiction  should  l>e  left  to 
that  body  itself.  His  absence  from  the  Senate 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Louisiana  de- 
cision of  the  commission,  was  caused  by  bis 
absence  from  the  city.  In  1880  Senator  Oonk- 
ling  strongly  advocated  the  election  of  Gen. 
Grant  for  a  third  term.  About  this  time  the 
division  of  the  Republican  party  into  two  fac- 
tion*, popularly  called  "  Stalwarts  "  and  "  Half- 
breeds,"  b€^came  more  marked,  and  their  oppo- 
siLion  more  pronounced.     Mr.  Conkling  and 
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Mr.  Blaine  were  recognized  as  the  leaders  of 
the  factions.  The  personal  enmity  between 
them  is  said  to  have  dated  from  a  bitter  con- 
troversy over  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress 
by  Mr.  Oonkling  in  1866  providing  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
and  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the  Provost- 
Marshal  Bnrean.  The  Half-breeds  triamphed 
in  the  nominating  convention  of  1880,  and  Mr. 
Garfield  was  elected.  When  he  took  his  seat 
in  March,  1881,  Mr.  Oonklmg  and  his  coUeagae, 
Thomas  0.  Piatt,  claimed  the  right  to  control 
the  Federal  appointments  in  their  State.  When 
the  President  appointed  William  H.  Rob- 
ertson, an  opponent  of  Mr.  Oonkling,  to  this 
coUectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
latter  opposed  his  confirmation,  asserting  that 
he  shonld  have  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
in  accordance  with  pledges  made  to  him  by 
the  President.  Mr.  Garfield  then  withdrew 
all  other  nominations  to  New  York  offices,  leav- 
ing that  for  the  coUectorship  to  be  acted  upon 
separately.  Not  being  able  to  defeat  tlie  con- 
firmation, Mr.  Oonkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  returned  home  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  people  of  New  York,  through 
the  State  Legislature,  to  vindicate  them  and 
rebuke  the  President  by  their  prompt  re-elec- 
tion. After  a  long  and  exciting. contest,  the 
matter  was  decided  against  them  by  the  elec- 
tion as  Senators  of  Warner  Miller  and  Elbridge 
G.  Latham.  The  latter  received  61  votes  to  28 
for  Mr.  Oonkling.  Mr.  Oonkling  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  supporters : 

The  heroic  constancy  of  the  Spartan  bond  which  so 
long  stood  for  principle  and  truth  has  my  deepest 
in^titude  and  admiration.  Borne  down  by  forbioden 
and  abhorrent  forces  and  agencies  which  never  before 
had  sway  in  the  Kepublican  party,  the  memory  of 
their  courage  and  manhood  will  lon^g  live  in  the  high- 
est honor.  The  near  future  will  vindicate  their  wis- 
dom and  crown  them  with  approval.  Please  ask  them 
all  for  me  to  receive  my  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. AOSOOB  CONKUNO. 

Returning  to  private  life,  Mr.  Oonkling  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  settling  in  New  York 
city.  In  1882  President  Arthur  sent  his  name 
to  the  Senate  for  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Oourt,  in  place  of  Ward 
Hunt,  but  Mr.  Oonkling  declined.  During  his 
residence  in  New  York  he  was  engaged  in 
many  important  cases,  and  the  fortune  of 
$200,000  that  he  left  at  his  death  was  accumu- 
lated during  those  six  years.  In  1885-^86  he 
was  counsel  of  the  State  Senate  Investigating 
Oommittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  alleged  fraud  and  bribery  in 
the  grant  of  the  Broadway  horse-railroad  fran- 
chise by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1884.  After 
the  taking  of  testimony,  which  lasted  about 
three  months,  Mr.  Oonkling  and  Olarence  A. 
Seward  made  an  argument,  which  resulted  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Broadway  Railroad  charter. 
Mr.  Oonkling  appeared  for  the  Oentral  Pacific 
Railway  in  several  suits,  and  he  wrote  an 
opinion  for  this  road  in  answer  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  report  of  an  investigating 


commission.  He  appeared  for  the  Oommerdal 
Telegraph  Oompany  in  its  suit  against  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Ticker  Oompany ;  was  connected  with  the  suit 
brought  by  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Tele- 
graph Oompany  against  the  Western  Union,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  Stewart  will  contest.  In 
1886  he  spent  three  months  in  Eurooe.  In  the 
great  storm  of  March  12,  1888,  in  New  York 
(known  as  *Hhe  blizzard*'),  he  walked  from 
his  Wall  Street  office  to  his  club,  near  Twenty- 
third  Street,  and  from  the  effects  of  this  ex- 
posure, added  to  those  of  a  cold  contracted  at 
a  hearing  in  the  Stewart  will  case,  he  never 
recovered,  the  disease  taking  the  form  of  an 
abscess  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Oonk- 
ling received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Madi- 
son University  in  1877.  His  wife,  a  sister  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  and  his  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, survived  hinL 

COmiECTICPT.  State  GoTeiuievt.— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Phineas  0.  Lounsbury,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  James  L.  Howard;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Leverett  M.  Hubbard ;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Warner;  OomptroUer,  Thomas 
Olark ;  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Oharles  D.  Hine ;  Insurance  Oommission- 
er,  Orsamus  B.  Fyler ;  Railroad  Oommission- 
ers,  George  M.  Woodruff,  W.  H.  Haywood, 
William  O.  Seymour;  Ohief  -  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt,  John  D.  Park ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Elisha  Oarpenter,  Dwight  W.  Pardee, 
D wight  Loomis,  and  Sidney  B.  Beardsley. 

FliuuieeB. — ^The  balance  in  the  State  treasury 
on  July  1,  1886,  was  $230,442.48.  During  the 
biennial  period  since  that  date  the  total  re- 
ceipts, including  $1,084,808.08  from  a  sale  of 
new  State  bonds  authorized  by  the  Refunding 
act  of  1887  were  $4,958,978.06,  and  the  ex- 
penditures, including  $1,080,000  paid  for  bonds 
redeemed,  $4,487,716.51,  leaving  a  balance  on 
June  80,  1888,  of  $751,699.08.  Some  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


ITKMS. 

Endinr  Jmia 
M,  1887. 

SndtarJoM 
80,188s. 

SessionB  of  the  Genersl  As- 
Mmbly 

$110,120  89 
262,995  29 

78,281  16 

94,177  41 
286<828  40 
104,112  68 

56,666  24 
140,617  08 

60,002  80 
167,599  95 

$497  00 

JndicUU  expenses 

280,589  90 

Board  of  prisoners  In  ooantv 
Jails  ... 

89,785  81 

State  Normal  School 

la^l  88 

Common  schools 

State  prison 

287,924  60 
128,069  68 

State  Reform  School 

85,825  48 
148.268  85 

48,968  98 
168,907  00 

Humane  Institutions 

Sick  and  wounded  soldiers. . . 
National  Quatd 

The  largest  sources  of  revenue  for  1887  were 
from  State  tax  collected  by  the  towns,  $696,- 
855.22;  from  tax  on  insurance  companies, 
$280,074.87 ;  from  savings-banks.  $21 1 ,893.72 ; 
from  railroads,  $567,571.99 ;  military  commu- 
tation  taxes,  $103,045.  For  1888  the  receipts 
were  $437,157.23  from  the  State  tax;  $231,- 
775.63  from  insurance  companies ;  $228,985.70 
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from  savings-banks;    $641,724.79  from  rail-  1887  the  largest  class  (62)  in  its  history  of  thirty, 

roads ;  and  $109,065.40  from  the  military  com-  five  years.    The  total  attendance  at  the  school 

matation  taxes.    A  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for  the  year  was  292,  or  26  larger  than  in  any 

rate  from  2  to  1^  mills  caused  the  decreased  previous  year.    Additions  and  improvements 

revenue  from  the  State  tax  in  the  latter  year.  in  the  school-building  have  recently  been  made 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  first  out  of  a  legislative  appropriation  in  1886. 

day  of  July,   1886,  was  $4,271,200.     In  ao-  In  September,  1887,  the  first  textbook  ever 

oordance  with  the  Refunding  act  of  1887,  the  5-  published  by  the  State  was  issued  and  distrib- 

per-oent  bonds  of  1877,  amounting  to  $1,080,-  uted  to  the  various  schools.    This  was  a  small 

000,   were   redeemed  during  that  year   and  treatise,  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1886, 

$1,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  8^  per  cent,  inter-  upon  physiology  and  hygiene,  especially  with 

est  were  issued.    The  debt,  thus  reduced  by  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcohobc  liquors  on 

$30,000  and  by  $600  of  other  bonds  redeemed,  the  human  system, 

stood  as  follows  on  June  80,  1888 :  Under  the  child-labor  law  of  1886,  forbid- 

iMoe  of  186B,  unredeemed $000  ^i°«  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen 

iMaeofMarch  19, 1888, p«¥abiein  1906 600,000  years  of  age  in  factories,  etc.,  a  total  of  1,178 

iMoe  of  May  18, 1887,  payable  lo  1 897 1,000,000  to  Septem  ber,  1 887,  but  no  perceptible  mcrease 

of  school  attendance  resulted  therefrom.    By 

^"^ 14,240,600  ^  ^^^  ^j  jQQ^^  ^^^  authorities  charged  with 

Later  in  1888  the  Treasurer,  exercising  his  enforcing  tbe  law  were  also  given  power  to 

power  to  redeem  at  any  time  the  issue  of  1887,  place  in  school  any  children  found  by  tbem 

called-in  $500,000  of  that  loan,  paying  for  it  unlawfuUy  ennployed. 

out  of  the  large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Vumnan^ — ^Four  new  life-insurance  compa- 

The  telegraph  companies  in  the  State  re-  nies  were  licensed  in  1887  to  do  business  in  tiie 

fused  during  the  year  to  pay  the  full  tax  as-  State,  and  two  ceased  to  exist.    Tbe  six  stand- 

sessed  on  their  gross  earnings  in  the  State,  ard  Connecticut  companies  incressed  their  as- 

and  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  constitu-  sets  during  the  year  by  $2,769,268  and  their 

tionality  of  the  |^oss-earnings  law  except  when  liabilities,  except  capital,  by  $2,286,160.    Four 

applied  to  busmess   of  the  companies  done  life  associations  conducted  on  the  assessment 

wholly  within  the  State.    The  companies  claim  plan  had  insurance  of  $68,402,600  in  force  Dec. 

that  the  tax  is  a  regulation  of  interstate  com-  81,  1887,  of  which  $18,160,250  was  written 

meroe  when  ]mi)osed  upon  their  revenue  de-  during  the  year.    They  paid  losses  of  $657,598. 

rived  from  mess^es  coming  in  or  going  out  of  Tbe  single  accident  company,  the  Travelers', 

the  State.    The  Western  Union  Company  has  received  $2, 102,258  in  premiums  and  paid  $948,- 

Said  for  1888  a  tax  of  $715.14.  If  a  tax  is  760  for  losses.  Of  the  118  companies  engaged 
ue  on  the  total  receipts  it  would  amount  to  in  fire  insurance,  ten  stpck  and  sixteen  mutual 
$8,889.48.  No  legal  measures  to  collect  the  compsnies  are  Connecticut  corporations.  The 
balance  claimed  by  the  State  have  been  taken,  assets  of  these  stock  companies  increased  from 
EimtiM.— The  amount  of  the  school  fund  $26,817,486  in  1886  to  $26,989,632  in  1887,  and 
held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  com-  the  liabilities,  including  capital,  scrip,  and  spe- 
mon  schools,  on  June  80,  was  $2,019,572.40.  oial  funds  from  $18,574,874  to  $19,621,898. 
From  the  income  of  tbis,  the  sum  of  $116,119  The  Connecticut  stock  companies  now  have  a 
was  distributed  in  1888  for  the  support  of  surplus  of  $18,818,824  as  regards  policy-hold- 
schools.  This  was  about  75  cents  for  each  ers  and  the  mutual  companies,  $1,108,520. 
child,  the  number  of  scbool-children  enumer-  Baakit — The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the 
ated  in  1888  being  154,532.  The  income  dis-  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  eighty- 
tribnted  in  1887  was  $114,945,  and  the  nnm-  five,  having  assets  valued  at  $107,896,912,  and 
ber  of  children  of  school  age  158,260.  For  the  a  surplus  of  $8,514,772.  The  deposits  had 
school  year  1 886-^87  the  following  statistics  are  increased  during  the  year  preceding  by  $4,765,- 
oompiled:  Public-school  districts,  1,424 ;  num-  118.87,  making  a  total  amount  of  $102,189,- 
ber  of  public  schools,  1,628 ;  number  of  school-  984.72.  The  number  of  depositors  had  increased 
houses,  1,655;  average  length  of  school  year,  11,527,  showing  that  the  increase  of  deposits  is 
in  days,  180*18;  graded  schools,  861 ;  evening  not  due  to  an  accumulation  of  interest  creditec^ 
schools,  26 ;  estimated  value  of  school  proper-  to  depositors'  accounts, 

ty.  $5,789,895.01;  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  There  were  also  eight  State  banks  with  as- 

125,794;  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  sets  of$4,568,914.74,total  surplus,  $512,109.92; 

15,953;  number  of  children  in  no  school,  20,821 ;  and  eight  trust  and  loan  companies  with  assets 

average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  of  $4,^0,445.08,  surplus,  $295,414.81. 

$68.82 ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  State 

month,  $88.50.    The  total  amount  raised  from  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  eighty-three, 

all  sources  for  support  of  the  public  schools  in  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $24,505,410. 

1886-'87  was  $1,798,869.19,  and  the  expend!-  The  surplus  fund  of  these  banks  amounts  to 

tores  were  $1,768,871.06.  $6,908,084.74,  and  they  hold  as  undivided  prof- 

The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britaui  is  its  $1,987,197.88.    Their  outstanding  circula- 

in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  graduated  in  tion,  in  common  with  all  of  the  country,  has 
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suffered  a  rednction  of  several  millionB,  the  from   the  commissioners,    a  oommemoratiye 

amount  now  being  $8,698,693.    They  hold  as  address  was  made  bj  Henry  0.  Robinson,  of 

indiyidaal  deposits  $24,478,665.09,  and  their  to-  Hartford,  and  other  appropriate  exercises  were 

tal  liabilities  reach  the  snm  of  $70,296,835.20.  held.    The  State  thus  rescues  from  neglect  the 

There  have  been  but  two  failures  among  the  resting  phice  of  one  of  its  distinguished  sons, 
national  banks  of  the  State,  the  first  of  which,        PellttnL — The  Prohibition  State  Convention, 

the  First  National  of  Bethel,  paid  in  full.    The  held  at  Hartford  on  August  1,  placed  in  nomina- 

latest  is  the  failure  of  the  Stafford  National,  of  tion  the  folio  wing  ticket:  For  Governor,  Hiram 

Stafford  Springs.  Gamp ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Nathan  Bahcock; 

Since  the  origination  of  the  national  banking  Secretary  of  State,  Theodore  I.  Pease ;  Treas- 

system,  ninety- six  banks  have  been  organized  in  nrer,  George  W.  Eies ;  Comptroller,  Edward 

Connecticut,  but  thirteen  have  ceasea  to  exist  Manchester. 

During  the  year  two  national  banks,  represent-        The  usual  declarations  in  favor  of  prohibi- 

ing  a  capital  of  $102,450,  were  closed,  and  two,  tion  were  adopted,  together  with  the  follow- 

representing  a  capital  of  $200,000,  were  organ-  ing : 

ized.     The  circulation  of  the  closed  banks  out-        That  the  SabbAth  should  be  pneerved  and  defended 

standing  amounts  to  $50,169 ;  and  the  circula-  as  a  civil  institution  without  oppresslnfr  any  who 

tion  issued  to  the  new  beginners  is  $45,000.  reli^ously  observe  the  same  on  any  other  day  of  the 

Rallrtadfc— In  1887,  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  ^m{[-.  .  „„;».«„  o«.f*«,  «<•  i.«,-  «^«^^;« 

Q.  .  .  ^  J  u  au  -a Ai^T-T  #  -ii.fl  inat  a  umfonn  system  of  laws  conoeminir  mar- 
State  was  mcrewed  by  the  construction  of  11-6  riage  and  divoroe  and  social  purity  should  be 
miles  of  new  road  by  the  Meriden  and  W aterbury  adooted. 

Company,  making  the  total  mileage  in  Jannary        l^at  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  oonviota 

of  this  year  1,159  miles.    Upon  the  subject  of  •^SJLH^P«>^il>i*®d\  ^    ,        ,     ^       v    ,^  ^ 

abolishing  grade-croBBings,  the  Rdlro^  Com-  p„^?e??„r^\rJSoT^/t'Er;:^!M^ 

missioners  report  that,  during  1887,  41  peti-  tralian  system  of  voting  by  secret  ballot,  and  that 

tions  involving  70  crossings  were  presented  to  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  allowed 

the  board,  all  of  them  from  the  Consolidated  to  vote  in  any  State. 
Railroad.     Over  60  hearings  were  given  on       The  wmbmations  of  foreign  syndi^tes  or  native 

these  petUions,  and  orders  mlie  for  thTabrog^  Ta^pu^tsr  (S^  ^<rnSJ^tr ^^^ 
tion  of  82  crossings  on  terms  favorable  to  the  should  be  forbidden, 
respective   towns    interested.      Thirty-seven        r\     a        «.  i  ^  *i.    -d      ut  *  • 
petkons  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year,        O?  August  14  the  Republicans  inet  m  con- 
but  the  danger  o^  a  wholesale  removal  of  gfade-  '«»?'«'  "^^m"/  ^^V*.""*  nominated  the  fol- 
croeaings,  feared  at  one  time  during  that  year,  •«"■'»»  ^^didat^  w.thouta  contest :  For  Gov- 
has  been  averted  by  the  conaervative  cou«e  of  «""*"•'  ^'^^J^-^P'^^^^U  L'entenant-Gov- 
tlie  board  ernor,  Samuel  E.  Merwin;  Secretary  of  State, 

linitla.-The  last  report  of  the  Adjutant-Gen-  ?•  ^^^  ^^^'^  fe  Treasurer,  E  S.  Henry ;  Oomp. 

eral  shows  the  total  strength  of  the  militia,  ac-  JF^"^^'  "^^^^  P'  W"«^,^>    J*^*  platform  omit- 

cording  to  the  last  mustir,  to  be  2,513  officers  *»^«  '^'"^  unimportant  features,  is  as  foUo ws : 

and  men.     The  number  of  men  in  the  State  .  We  aoprove  the  declaration  of  principles  contam 

iable  to  military  duty  is  82,591.  cwS^r  ReP"thcan  party,  adopted  at 

Cliaritleb — At  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In-        We  are  hostile  to  the  theories  of  ftee  tnde  aflU  to 

sane  there  were,  on  June  80,  568  male  and  724  the  Democratic  idea  of  a  **  tariff  for  revenue  only." 
female  patients;  a  total  of  1,292.     This  is  an        Webelieve  that  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  this 

increase  of  146  patients  in  two  years,      Be-  ^^intj^  and  the  elevated  condition  of  our  Peoplewe 

:  T         It       J  XL         J    s  ^,  •'^"'*^      *^"  due  chiefly  to  the  policy  of  protection  which  has  been 

tween  June  80  and  the  end  of  the  year  there  adopted  ahd  continued  by  &e  Republican  party,  and 

was  an  unusually  large  number  of  admissions,  we  therefore  favor  such  tariff  laws  as  will  in  tne  tat- 

bringing  the  total  nearly  up  to  1,400,  the  limit  ure  protect  American  labor  and  industries  against  the 

to  the  capacity  of  the  hospital.     The  trustees  ^^^^  competition  of  the  underpaid  labor  of  foreign 

report  the  institution  to  be  in  a  highly  satisfac-  ~J^  thL'state  the  Republican  party  has  put  in  oper- 

tory  condition;  they  oppose  any  further  addi-,  ationthe  existinsr  law  roetreinmg  the  sale  of  intoii- 

tions  to  the  buildings,  as  there  are  already  as  eating  liquora.    That  law  recognizes  our  andent  theo- 

many  patients  as  can  be  satisfactorily  managed  "®*  of  local  self-government  and  places  it  in  the  power 

at  one  institution.  <>*"  every  town  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxiatinj  Hq- 

m.-.  ii_i_       a*  *_        T>  J.      «  xi.     cix  1.  uors  withm  Its  limits.    Wefavorthe  prmciplesofthat 

Tlie  PitUB  Statie.— By  a  vote  of  the  State  jaw  and  pledge  ourselves  to  such  additional  legiala- 

Legislatnre  m  1886,  a  commission  was  created  tion  as  mnv  from  time  to  time  be  found  nooeasary  to 

and  the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to        ^^  ?*^or  such  legislation  as  wUl  provide  for  the 

hi^J*    ToKd^^i  'P.ifna.^    ^*  i?»..^i.,4-:»««.».  #««,«  compulsory  secrecv  of  the  ballot,  and  secure  n-ee  8uf- 

Gen.  Israel  Putnam    of  Rex  olutionary  fame,  ^^  ^d'an  hon^t  counting  Sf  ballots  tiiroughout 

who  was  a  native  of  the  State.     Pursuant  to  the  country. 

this  act,  an  equestrian  statue  was  erected  over  We  reoo^ize  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  vet- 
the  remains  of  Gen.  Putnam  at  Brooklyn,  a  eran  soldiers  and  sailore  of  the  republic  and  favor  lib- 
small  town  in  Windham  County,  and  on  June  ®"^  P®"*^^''  legislation  in  their  behalf. 
14  of  this  year,  the  unveiling  and  presentation  The  nominees  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
ceremonies  took  place.  Governor  Lounsbury,  vention  held  in  New  Haven  on  September  4, 
in  behalf  of  the  State,  accepted  the  memorial  were:  for  Governor,  Luzon  B.  Morris;  Lien- 
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tenant-GrOTernor,  John  S.  Kirkham ;  Secretary  holder  is  liable  for  the  entire  debts  of  the  bank 
of  State,  Henry  A.  Bishop ;  Treasurer,  J.  Grif-  as  in  a  simple  partnership,  and  that  the  money 
fin  Martin ;  Oomptroller,  Nicholas  Staub.  The  gathered  from  the  stock  and  from  funds  bor- 
platform  approves  the  national  ticket  and  rowed  by  the  anions  is  loaned  to  their  mem- 
platform,  the  tariff-reform  message  of  the  hers  at  6  to  10  per  cent,  interest.  This  not 
President,  the  Mills  Bill,  and  the  fisheries  only  encourages  saving,  but  enables  a  poor  but 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  Presi-  bright  mechanic  to  obtain  at  reasonable  inter- 
dent  Cleveland  in  general.  Upon  State  ques-  est  money  with  which  to  begin  business, 
tionsitsays:  These  credit- unions,  which  were  founded  by 
The  Democimtio  party  afli«ln  renews  itB  demand  for  Dr.  Schulze,  of  Delitzsch,  Saxony,  in  1860, 
that  privilejipe  to  which  every  voter  is  entitled,  the  m-  have  also  grown  to  large  proportions  in  Aus- 
cRi  ballot.    Freemen  wiU  pot  readUy  accept  the  re-  tria,  1,129  such  unions,  or  74  6  per  cent,  of  all 

portant  meaauro  of  protection  against  intimidation.  l«f  1  bemg  of  this  nature. 

We  emphatically  protest  agfunat  the  policy  of  ex-  In  France,  although  many  distributive  socie- 

tendin^  to  partisan  boards,  for  party  pnrpoeea,  the  ties  are  repNorted,  and  in  Paris  over  seventy 

authority  1»  laeue  and  control  Uquor-hoenaea.    These  workingmen's  co-operative  societies  are  en- 

^oirirrw5n'-^^^^^^  gaged  iS^roduction%          on  a  small  scale, 

tbeauoceaa  of  theBepublican  partv.    Too  frequently  *he  greatest  success  has  been  m  pront-snanng, 

the  teat  of  an  applicant's  iltneaa  for  license  is  meas-  wherein  the  proprietors  of  a  large  manufac- 

ured  hv  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  par^  which  tory,   shop,  railroad,    or  insurance  company, 

"^TrSoi^Jhe  voters  of  Connecticut  exp««aed  SliJ^tll^r^l"^^^^^^ 

through  the  ballot-boxes,  in  the  election  of  8t£te  offl-  market  pncee,  a  percentage  of  the  net  profits. 
oere,^on]dbereHpeceedinCounecdcutaBiti8inthirty-  Only  a  few  of  those  that  have  tned  it  have 
four  States  of  this  Union.  Our  Constitution  ahould  abandoned  the  plan,  which  arouses  the  work- 
be  reformed  and  admit  of  an  election  of  Governor  and  man's  zeal  and  increases  his  efficiency  in  such 
other  State  offlcerB  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  as  presi-  «  a^,^^^  „»  4.^  •^of*>../»  4-r^  4-Ka  m<iTioXA»a  u  {<. 
deutial  electom  aie  Aoeen  in  every  State  bo  that  a  J  ^.®«^®J  ^  ^u^^^^^  ,^  .  f  ^!^^^'a  a 
candidate  lacking  more  than  9,000  votes  ofam^or-  believed,  a  lull  eouivalent  for  the  dividend, 
itr,  and  more  than  1,800  votes  of  the  number  re-  Of  the  98  firms  in  Europe,  since  grown  to  104, 
oeived  by  his  opponent,  may  not  be  treated  as  duly  which  in  1888  thus  shared  profits  with  their 
elected,  and  inaugurated.  j^^lp^  49  ^^^  i^  France,  18  in  Germany,  12  in 

There  was  also  a  Labor  ticket  in  the  field,  Switzerland,  snd  8  in  England.    Twenty-three 

beaded  by  A.  F.  Andrews.    At  the  November  had  begun  prior  to  1870,  and  38  more  prior  to 

election  Morris   (Democrat X  received  75,074  1880. 

votes  for  Governor ;  Bulkeley  (Republican),  In  England  the  greatest  success  has  been  in 

73«659;  Camp  (Prohibition),  4,681;  and  An-  distributive  co-operation  or  store- keeping  on 

drews   (Labor),    278   votes.      Although   the  the  so-called  Rochdale  plan,  to  be  briefly  de- 

Democratic  ticket  received  a  plurality  of  11,-  scribed  below,  which  was  brought  to  public 

415  votes,  it  did  not  obtain  a  majority  over  all,  notice  by  the  Rochdale  pioneers  in  1844.    At 

which  is  necessary  nnder  the  State  Constitu-  the  end  of  1887  there  were  in  England  and 

tion  for  an  election.    The  decision  is  therefore  Scotland  1,848  such  retail  co-operative  stores, 

tbrown  upon   the   next   Legislature,   whose  with  858,287  members,  £8,461,888  share  capi- 

members  were  chosen  at  the  same  November  tal,  £968,175  loan  capital,  sales  in  1887  of  £22,- 

election.     This  legislature  will  consist  of  17  848,651,  and  a  net  profit  of  £2,940,887.   There 

Republicans  and  7  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  were  also  15  supply  associations,  selling  at  lit- 

and  152  Republicans  and  96  Democrats  in  the  tie  above  cost,  with  68,841  members,  £642,860 

House,  with  1  Independent.    The  Republican  share  and  loan  capital,  and  a  trade  of  £2,754,- 

ticket  will  therefore  be  chosen.    The  vote  for  264.    There  were  also  an  English  and  a  Scotch 

President  was  as  follows:  Harrison,  74.584;  wholesale  society,  with  a  share  and  loan  capital 

Clevelsnd,  74,920;  fisk,  4,284;  Labor  ticket,  of  £1,120,874  and  sales  of  £7,274,494  to  the 

240.    The  Congressional  delegation  stands  8  retail  societies.    The  1,482  co-operative  socie- 

Repnblicans  to  one  Democrat,  against  8  Demo-  ties  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain  reported  at 

crats  and  one  Republican  in  the  last  Oongress.  the  last  Co-operative  Congress  in  1888  had  a 

€^4PBiUT10M.    Each  country  has  its  special  membership  in  1887  of  945.619,  a  share  capital 

form  of  co-operative  effort.    In  Germany  it  is  of  £10,012,048,  sales  of  £84,189,715,  and  prof- 

tbe  credit-unions,  sometimes  called  the  peoples'  its  of  £8,1 98, 1 78.    The  growth  has  been  steady 

banks.     These  societies  numbered   1,910  in  for  a  long  time.    To  the  surprise  of  all,  721  of 

1883,  and,  in  connection  with  nearly  as  many  1,255  societies  in  Great  Britain  reporting  in 

more  co-operative  societies  of  various  kinds,  1887  gave  credit 

bsd  l,2rK),000  members,  with  $50,000,000  At  the  twentieth  annual  Co-operative  Con- 
share  capital  and  $122,500,000  borrowed  capi-  gress  in  EngUind  in  1888,  67  productive  socie- 
tal and  did  a  yearly  business  of  $500,000,000.  ties  were  also  reported,  with  22,480  members. 
The  credit- unions  resemble  joint-stock  com-  £651,869  shares,  and  £207,718  loan  capital,  a 
panies,  having  among  others  the  important  ad-  busmess  of  £1,574,145,  and  net  profits' of  £59,- 
ditioiiil  features  that  the  stock  may  be  paid  for  500.  There  are  no  returns  of  tne  methods  of 
in  small  regular  payments,  that  every  stock-  dividing  profits,  but  this  defect  will  be  reme- 
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died  this  year.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  the  ahoses  of  the  railroads,  hat  in  reality  it 
societies  give  no  share  of  their  profits  to  non-  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  its  members 
stockholding  workmen ;  bat  the  demand  on  in  edacation  apon  practical  farm  topics  and  in 
the  part  of  co-operators  is  rapidly  growing,  many  other  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  has 
Of  the  77  prodactive  societies  that  had  been  in  been  the  resnlt  of  its  co-operative  featores. 
basiaess  or  were  Jast  beginning  in  England,  These  features  have  been  in  part  represented 
Wales,  and  Scotland  at  the  close  of  1887,  17  by  parchasing  agencies,  which  boaght  ma- 
were  in  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool,  12  in  chinery,  groceries,  and  dry  goods  for  the  farm- 
leather,  10  in  metal,  9  in  flour,  6  in  farming,  ers  or  sold  their  prodacts  in  the  large  cities  on 
4  in  printing,  and  19  in  as  many  different  kinds  orders  from  the  local  anions.  StUl  more  im- 
of  manafactaring.  portant  and  common  has  been  the  concentra- 

If  the  annoanoed  aims  of  the  leaders  of  co-  tion  of  all  the  trade  of  the  members  of  a  local 

operation  in  England  are  realized  in  any  such  grange  or  even  of  a  Stal«  grange  on  a  strictly 

degree  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  as  they  cash  basis  at  sach  wholesale  dealers  and  mann- 

have  been  in  the  past  twenty-five,  we  may  look  factarers  as  would  sell  at  the  lowest  prices  all 

for  a  great  growth  of  that  for  which  previous  things  needed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 

success  has  prepared  the  way,  namely,  co-op-  In  hundreds  of  cases,  too,  grange  stores  have 

erative  production,  wherein  labor  shall  share  been  established  on  the  faulty  plan  Just  de- 

in  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and,  tbrough  scribed  of  the  old  union  st>ores— that  is,  selling 

the  organization  of  consumers  already  secured  at  or  near  cost.    Some  of  these  stores  continue 

to  the  extent  of  over  800,000  femilies,  shall  be  prosperous,  as  at  Torrin^n   and  Lebanon, 

able  to  deal  a  serious  blow  at  the  sweating  Oonn.,  but  most  have  failed  from  the  same 

system  and  other  devices  of  those  employers  ignorance  of  approved  methods,  from  inability 

who,  in  the  rage  to  produce  more  cheaply  to  find  managers  who  possessed  the  knowledge 

than  their  rivals,  offer  their  employes  ruinous-  lacking  in  the  members,  and  from  the  same 

ly  low  wages  or  unheal thful  conditions  of  em-  absence  of  the  co-operative  spirit  which  caused 

ployment.  the  downfall  of  the  union  stores.    Yet,  aside 

The  great  success  in  the  United  States  has  from  the  great  educational  value  even  of  fiiil- 

been  in  building  and  loan  associations,  which  are,  these  grange  stores,  as  well  as  the  methods 

are  as  distinctively  American  as  the  credit-  of  concentrating  trade  upon  establishments  that 

unions  are  Ghsrman.    Still,  there  are  some  sue-  would  give  special  discounts,  have  been  a  great 

cesstul  and  now  rapidly  growing  stores,  and  help  to  the  farmer  in  forcing  down  in  private 

these  as  the  simplest  and  historically  the  earli-  stores  the  general  level  of  prices,  which  in  the 

est  form  of  co-operation  in  this  country  may  seventies  were  often  exorbitantly  high, 

be  first  considered.  To  the  now  extinct  order  of  the  Sovereigns 

DlBtrlMtve  Oa-operatloa* — ^The  co-operative  of  Industry  belongs  the  credit  of  having  prop- 
store,  and  much  later  the  factory,  were  intro-  agated  extensively  in  this  country  the  beet 
duoed  and  fostered  for  a  long  period  by  organ-  methods  of  distributive  co-operation  embodied 
izations  of  workingmen.  Most  of  these  organ-  in  the  Rochdale  plan.  The  essential  superior- 
izations  have  given  place  to  others  having  dif-  ity  of  this  plan  over  others  lies  in  its  provision 
ferent  objects,  until  to-day  nearly  all  successful  that  goods  shall  be  sold  at  regular  retail  prices, 
co-operative  enterprises  are  carried  on  inde-  and  any  profits  above  what  is  sufficient  for  a 
pendently  of  any  organization  and  even  of  reserve  fund  and  interest  on  capital  are  paid 
each  other.  The  first  attempts  at  co-operation  to  customers  annnally  or  semi-annually,  in  pro- 
between  1847  and  1859  were  made  in  New  portion  to  their  trade  for  the  period,  though 
England  by  the  New  England  Protective  stockholders  may  receive  a  larger  per  cent  of 
Union.  Nearly  all  failed  i^r  a  time,  from  dividend  on  their  trade  than  outsiders.  The 
lack  of  the  co-operative  spirit  and  from  igno-  other  provisions,  snch  as  shares  of  small  value, 
ranee  of  the  best  methods.  In  trying  to  seU  for  limitation  of  the  number  that  one  can  hold, 
cost,  as  did  these  union  stores,  .the  average  and  the  allowance  of  but  one  vote  to  a  stock- 
manager  is  usually  confronted  with  a  deficit  at  holder  independent  of  his  shares,  are  common 
the  end  of  each  year  because  of  unexpected  to  other  systems.  This  is  the  plan  on  which 
but  inevitable  depreciation  of  goodfl  and  from  most  of  the  English  and  permanently  success- 
other  losses.  The  bitter  rivalry  of  private  ful  American  stores  have  been  managed  since 
stores  is  also  arouped.  The  latter  will  sell  it  wss  introduced  in  England  by  the  Rochdale 
some  staple  article  even  below  cost,  and,  by  Pioneers  in  1844,  and  brought  to  general  at- 
widely  aavertising  this  particular  article,  will  tention  in  this  country  thirty  years  later  by 
draw  off  the  trade  of  unthinking  men  from  the  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry, 
co-operative  store,  which  may,  on  the  whole,  The  latter  organization,  founded  by  William 
be  selling  cheaper.  H.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1874,  devoted 

The  next  attempt  at  co-operation  was  made  most  of  its  strength  daring  its  six  years*  life  to 

by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  known  also  as  the  spread  of  distributive  co-operation.    For 

Grangers,  and  in  the  South  recently  as  ^*  The  two  years  paid  lecturers,  well  acquainted  with 

Whe^."   (See  ^*  Annual  Oydopisdia"  for  1886,  the  most  approved  methods  of  co-operation, 

page  42.)    This  is  often  associated  exclusively  were  kept  in  the  field  to  organize  local  ooun- 

with  the  celebrated  granger  legislation  against  oils  and  help  them  to  establish  stores  in  the 
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right  waj.  In  1875  the  810  ooancils  reporting 
at  the  anDual  meeting  of  the  order  retamed  a 
meiDberahip  of  27,984.  Of  these  the  mijority 
went  no  farther  than  to  obtain  disconnte  at 
private  stores,  and  many  stopped  with  merely 
the  edacational  features ;  bat  m  1877, 94  coon- 
cils,  having  a  membership  of  7,278,  reported 
an  average  capital  in  their  stores  of  $884,  and 
a  total  business  of  $1,089,872,  at  an  average 
saving  to  the  members  of  14  per  cent.,  or  an 
aggregate  profit  of  $152,512,  eqaal  to  a  saving 
of  $21  to  every  man  and  woman  belonging  to 
tho8e  councils.  But  the  organization  had  its 
birth  at  the  worst  time  for  success  in  the  past 
twenty -five  years.  It  was  during  the  prolonged 
financial  depression  following  1878,  when  thou- 
eands  who  bad  joined  the  order  could  not  get 
work  and  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  private 
stores  that  would  trust.  Then,  too,  the  growth 
had  been  too  rapid  to  permit  of  wise  manage- 
ment ;  the  knowledge  of  English  methods  was 
too  little  diffused  at  the  start,  and  especially 
were  there  too  few  possessed  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  Rochdale  stores  who  could  be 
made  managers  of  the  new  enterprises.  Fort- 
unately, all  these  difficulties  time  and  educa- 
tion may  remove,  in  fact  are  already  removing, 
as  appears  from  the  considerable  number  of 
successful  stores  to  be  found  in  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree in  some  other  sections  and  States.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  of  existing  stores  are  surviv- 
als of  the  Sovereign  enterprises. 

In  1866  there  were  58  co-operative  stores  in 
New  England,  with  an  aggregate  trade  of 
$2,000,000  and  a  capital  of  about  $210,000. 
In  Texas  there  were  155  co-operative  stores, 
all  connected  with  a  central  association  con- 


amounted  to  $290,576.12  in  merchandise  and 
8,757  bales  of  cotton,  an  increase  of  over 
$100,000  during  the  year.  Ten-per-cent  divi- 
dends were  paid  on  stock,  and  the  remaining 
two  thirds  of  the  $16,820.88  were  in  part 
placed  in  the  contingent  fund  and  in  part 
divided  among  the  602  association  and  indi- 
vidual stockholders.  The  entire  number  of 
stockholders  of  the  central  and  subordinate 
associations  exceeds  6,000. 

Next  in  size  is  the  Johnson  Oounty  Go-op- 
erative Association,  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  which 
has  been  in  business  since  July,  1876,  on  the 
Rochdale  plan  of  dividends  on  trade.  Its  sales 
in  1887  amounted  to  $245,000  and  its  capital 
to  $66,000,  if  the  surplus  of  $16,000  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  Philadelphia  Industrial  Co-operative 
Association,  began  in  1874  on  the  Rochdale 
plan,  reported  a  trade  in  1886  of  $171,278.04, 
divided  as  follows:  Groceries,  $128,686.16; 
meat,  $19,772.11 ;  dry  goods,  $8,908.88 ;  boots 
and  shoes,  $18,499.94;  coal,  $5,461.50;  total, 
$171,278.04.  The  capital,  in  the  hands  of 
2,855  members,  and  invested  in  a  central  and 
three  branch  stores,  amounted  to  $40,000. 

At  Allegan,  Mich.,  is  a  co-operative  store 
with  $80,000  capital  and  a  trade  in  1887  of 
$165,884.09,  which  sells  everything  at  4  per 
cent,  above  total  cost,  and  keeps  down  ex- 
penses to  4*1  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  This  is 
the  best  showing  made  by  any  co-operative 
store  as  far  as  known  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  other  large  and  vigorously  grow- 
ing co-operative  stores  of  the  country  should 
be  mentioned  the  ten  next  in  size  to  the  four 
already  considered.  For  convenience,  the  en- 
tire fourteen  are  indnded  in  this  table : 


T? 

9.. 
8.. 
4.. 

*••■ 

6.. 

T..! 
8.. 
O.J 
10... 

11.. 

18..  I 
18.. 
14.. 


MAMI. 


Tens  OiM»peratlT«  AttocUtSon 

Johnson  County  Oo-opentlTe  AssoeUtion 

Pblkdelphto  Indastrial  Co-opersttr*  AModation 

Allegan  Co-opcntiT6  AModatloo 

Bererty  Oo-opentire  AaeocUtion 

Trentoc  Co-operatlTe  Society 

Arlington  CoHopentire  AModation 

Boreralgns  Tnaing  Company 

Borereiini  Co-operatlTe  Aasoeiatlon 

IndottrfaJ  CcM>penitiTe  Aeeoelatloa 

Birenide  Co-^perattre  Aasooiatlon 

Baounonton  Fnilt-Orowen^  Union 

Progieeelre  Oo-opcratiTe  Aaaodatlon 

New  Bnmswlck  Oo-operadre  Society 


Galreeton,  Tex 

Olathe,  Kan 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Allegan,  Mich 

Bereriy,  Maas 

Trenton,  N.J 

Lawrence.  Mast 

New  Britain.  Conn . . . 

Webster.  Maas 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

Maynard,  Ifass 

Hammonton,  N.  J. . . . 

Worcester,  Mass 

New  Bmnswlofc,  N.  J 


THiithinr. 


Orer 


8600,000 

M^000 

in,«T8» 

1«V884 

124,901^ 

9S,000 

97,900 

90,000 

T«,800 

T4.000 

02,664 

60,044 

41,897 

86,487 


868,888 

66,000 

40,000 

80,000 

7,000 

9,810 

19,190 

17,000 

8,000 

18,013 

19,588 

17.191 

4,981 

8,988 


All  bat  Nos.  1, 4, 8,  and  18  are  on  the  Bochdale  plan. 

« In  1686. 


ducted  by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  the 
total  capital  of  these  stores  in  1885  was  re- 
turned at  $744,500,  and  the  trade  was  $1,977,- 
579.90.  The  central  association,  called  the 
Texas  Co-operative  Association  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Galves- 
ton, reported  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  in 
July,  1888,  a  capital  of  $68,885,  owned  by  226 
co-operative  associations  and  876  individuals, 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Each  branch  associa- 
tion trades  and  divides  the  profits  on  its  own 
account.    The  trade  of  this  central  association 


In  order  to  determine  the  growth  of  co- 
operation in  1887  over  that  in  1886,  when  full 
returns  from  most  of  onr  co-operative  enter- 
prises were  secured,  circular  letters  were  sent 
to  the  largest  of  these.  Only  two  (and  those  were 
small  enterprises)  are  kno?m  to  have  failed — 
namely,  an  old  store  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T., 
which  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  selling 
on  trust,  and  a  new,  poorly  managed  enterprise 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These  failures  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  rapidly  growing  trade  of  several 
new  stores,  one  of  whioh--the  Phillipsburg 
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Oo-operative  Store  No.  1,  of  Phillipsbnrg,  costly  plate-glass  show- windows,  location  on  a 
N.J. — ^reported  a  trade  of  $32,988  in  1887.  main  street,  employes  enough  to  be  able  to  wait 
Of  the  twenty  stores,  including  twelve  of  the  at  once  on  all  customers  in  the  busiest  hours  of 
fourteen  given  in  the  table  above,  which  made  the  day,  and  teams  to  carry  home  every  small 
complete  returns,  only  five  reported  a  decrease  article,  are  not  necessary  to  attract  custom.  If 
in  trade.  Excluding  the  large  Texas  store,  lest  such  be  necessary,  the  first  steps  in  co-opera- 
its  size  and  success  overbalance  the  rest,  the  tion  have  not  yet  been  taken.  A  good,  clean, 
basiness  of  the  other  nineteen  amounted  to  wholesome  store,  in  a  convenient  location,  and 
$1,290,550,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of  one  or  two  teams  to  deliver  heavy  goods,  are, 
24  per  cent.  If  we  include  the  Texas  stores,  of  course,  requisite.  But  where  a  market  is 
the  remaining  thirty-nine  in  New  England —  already  secured  among  those  banded  together 
which  did  business  amounting  to  more  than  in  a  co-operative  experiment,  the  need  of  the 
$1,000,000  in  1886 — and  the  twenty  to  thirty  expensive  means  of  advertising  just  referred 
other  successful  stores  in  the  country,  we  may  to  should  no  longer  be  felt.  The  very  essence 
safely  estimate  the  entire  distributive  co-opera-  of  co-operative  distribution  is  the  dispensing 
tioQ  in  the  United  States  in  1887  at  between  with  the  wastes  of  competitive  business. 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  This  is  not  a  large  Prtdvdhe  €«-opentloi.— This  is  the  ideal  of 
sum  in  comparison  with  the  figures  in  Great  all  thinking  co-operators,  and  the  goal  toward 
Britain ;  but,  if  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  which  their  efforts  are  directed.  But  few 
24  per  cent,  a  year  continues,  co-operative  dis-  steps  toward  it  have  been  taken.  The  idea  of 
tribution  will  soon  assume  an  important  posi-  its  advocates  is  that  the  workmen  in  our 
tion  in  our  industrial  life.  manufacturing    establishments     should    save 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  price  of  money  enou^  to  establish  factories  of  their 
goods  to  the  consumer  is  raised  by  the  retailer  own ;  should  have  the  requisite  knowledge -of 
from  30  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  wholesale  human  nature  to  select  able  foremen  and  su- 
price.  This  is  completely  disproved,  &s  far  as  perintendents;  and  sufficient  moral  fiber  to  co- 
co-operative stores  are  concerned  (and  other  operate  cheerfully  and  submit  to  the  rigid  dis- 
stores  rarely  charge  over  5  to  10  per  cent,  cipline  necessary  in  a  successful  manufacturing 
more),  by  statistics,  gathered  by  the  writer,  of  enterprise.  The  first  requisite,  capital,  is  more 
ten  large  and  successful  co-operative  stores,  of  easily  secured  through  the  issue  ofstock  in  shares 
which  five  are  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  of  $5  to  $25  each  than  are  the  other  conditions. 
Jersey,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  New  But  the  few  marked  successes  chronicled  be- 
York.  In  these  ten  stores,  which  sold  groceries  low  indicate  that  the  prospects  of  success  are 
and  in  some  cases  meat,  and  in  1886  did  a  bnsi-  not  as  chimerical  as  has  been  supposed,  and 
ness  of  $420,494.20,  the  retail  price  was  only  that,  especially  in  enterprises  like  the  making 
17*27  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale.  The  ex-  of  barrels,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  watch-cases, 
penses  for  wages,  rent,  teams,  freight  from  the  and  iron  castings,  where  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
wholesaler,  depreciation  of  stock,  insurance,  of  the  workman  count  for  more  relatively  to 
loe,  water-rent,  taxes,  stationery,  and  all  other  the  capital  and  service  of  the  manager  than  in 
incidental  running  expenses,  exclusive  of  inter-  other  kinds  of  manufacturing,  a  considerable 
est  on  capital,  amounted  to  12*74  per  cent,  of  growth  of  co-operation  may  fairly  be  expected 
the  cost  price,  or  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  within  the  next  twenty  years.  Through  igno- 
entire  increase  in  price.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  ranee  of  men  and  methods,  and  lack  of  the 
on  the  capital  employed,  which  was  returned  moral  qualities  necessary  to  prevent  all  serious 
as  $66,242  actnaUy  paid  in,  aside  from  surplus,  jealousies  and  dissensions,  the  vast  majority  of 
would  be  $8,812.10 ;  this  is  almost  1  per  cent,  wage-earners  are  at  present  unfitted  for  pro- 
of the  wholesale  price,  leaving  only  an  average  ductive  co-operation. 

of  8'6  per  cent,  on  the  wholesaler's  price  that  The  greatest  success  in  this  country  is  that 

can  be  credited  to  profits,  and  which  admitted  of  the  co-operative  coopers  of  Minneapolis, 

in  these  stores  of  an  average  dividend  of  not  The  oldest  of  the  eight  co-operative  shops  of 

quite  4*5  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price.  that  city,  known  as  the  Go-operative  Barrel 

The  greatest  cause  of  disaster  in  most  co-  Manufacturing  Company,  was  begun  in  1874, 

operative  stores  that  fail,  next  to  trusting,  lies  and  now  has  a&sets  of  $45,000,  owned  in  equal 

in  a  high  ratio  of  expense  to  trade.    In  eleven  amounts,  as  the  constitution  requires,  by  each 

successful  co-operative  stores  especially  studied  of  its  ninety  stockholders.    Only  one  who  is  a 

with  regard  to  this  point,  the  average  percent-  journeyman  cooper,  and  known  to  be  of  good 

age  of  running  expenses  to  trade  was  only  7*7,  moral  character,  can  become  a  stockholder.    If 

and  in  no  case  did  it  reach  10.     Few  stores  can  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  full  value  of  a  shnre  at 

succeed  whose  running  expenses  are  allowed  to  once,  an  assessment  of  from  $8  to  $5  is  paid  from 

equal  10  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  Lavish  expendi-  his  weekly  wages,  when  the  shop  is  running  full 

ture  for  rent,  teams,  numerous  employes,  and  a  time.   Five  per  cent,  interest  is  given  on  stock. 

"  stylish  "  appearance,  wrecks  many  a  co-opera-  The  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  divide  among 

tive  enterprise.    The  idea  of  co-operation  is  sub-  themselves,  according  to  their  work,  all  the  or- 

stance  rather  than  shadow — the  best  and  purest  dinary  gains  or  losses  of  the  business.    But 

goods — not  display.    One  of  the  greatest  sav-  gains  or  losses  coming  from  fire,  from  non- 

ings  of  co-operation  comes  from  the  fact  that  paying  creditors,  from  changes  in  the  value  of 
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real  estate  held,  from  the  work  of  hired  help,  are  the  most  socceasfu],  and  from  their  history 

or  from  outside  ventures  undertaken  by  the  of  five  to  twenty-one  years,  give  evidence  of 

association,  are  apportioned  according  to  the  reasonable  stability:   Stoneham  Co- operative 

stock — ^that  is,  equally  among  all  the  members.  Shoe  Coinpany,  Stoneham,  Mass. ;   Wakefield 

These  eight  companies,  employing  about  two  Co-operative  Shoe  Company,  Wakefield,  Mass. ; 
thirds  of  the  600  coopers  in  Minneapolis,  are  Kingston  Co-operative  Foundry  Company, 
all  organized  on  the  same  basis,  and  have  been  Kingston,  Mass. :  Leonard  Co-operative  £oun- 
uniformly  successful,  having  a  steady  local  de-  dry  Company,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Somerset  Co^ 
mand  for  their  products  from  the  largest  flour-  operative  Foundry  Company,  Somerset,  MaacL ; 
ing-mills  in  the  world,  and,  excepting  one  de-  East  Templeton  Co-operative  Chair  Company, 
falcation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  have  lost  East  Templeton,  Mass.  These  six  companies, 
nothing  of  the  several  million  dollars  that  dur-  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  do  a  business  of 
ing  the  past  fourteen  years  have  passed  through  about  $500,000.  Outside  of  Eastern  Massa- 
the  hands  of  tbeir  more  than  fifty  treasurers,  chusetts  the  most  successful  are  the  Solidarity 
Owing  to  less  need  of  expensive  foremen,  merely  Watch  Case  Company,  in  Hope  Street,  Brook- 
to  see  that  they  attend  to  their  work,  and  lyn,  with  110  employ^  and  $67,000  capitd,  in 
owing  further  to  their  readiness,  when  forced  1887;  the  Fulton  County  Co-operative  Leather, 
by  competition,  to  work  on  half-wages  rather  Glove,  and  Mitten  Manufacturing  Association, 
than  stop,  these  coopers  are  recognized  as  able  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Co-operative  Collar 
to  undersell  any  private  shops  in  the  city ;  but  and  Cuff  Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  wiUi  a 
the  latter  are  sustained  by  some  of  the  millers  capital  of  $15,000,  and  business  of  nearly  $40,- 
to  guard  against  any  possible  combination  to  000,  in  1888;  and  the  St.  Louis  Furniture- 
raise  prices  among  the  co-operative  companies.  Workers^  Association.  The  sales  of  this  latter 
The  effects  of  this  form  of  organization  upon  in  1887 — nine  years  after  beginning  business — 
the  morality  and  thrift  of  the  men  are  extraordi-  were  $116,520,  and  the  wages  paid,  mostly  to 
nary.  Most  of  the  coopers  are  now  strictly-tem-  stockholders,  were  $43,421. 
perate,  and  they  are  worth,  in  a  large  majority  O^-opoatlve  Billdteg  and  Ltan  IflBadatloMi — By 
of  cases,  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  each.  The  far  the  most  important  and  successful  form  of 
average  wealth  of  the  90  members  of  the  old-  co-operation  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
est  company  is  at  least  $8,500.  There  is  also  the  Co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
a  successful  co-operative  cooper-shop  at  Dun-  tion,  sometimes  called  merely  building  assoda- 
daa,  Minn.,  and  one  at  Milwaukee.  In  the  lat-  tion,  or,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  co-operative 
ter  city  is  a  flourishing  co-operative  association  bank.  Beginning  about  fifty  years  ago  in 
of  pltmabers  which  is  increasing  its  capital  in  Philadelphia,  and  attaining  to  strength  there 
1888  to  $50,000.  In  1886,  the  date  of  the  latest  in  the  decade  of  1850-1860,  they  have  been 
fnll  returns  at  hand,  the  business  amounted  to  spreading  rapidly  since  1875  in  Pennsylvania, 
over  $70,000,  and  included  three  fourths  of  all  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Western  New  York, 
the  Journeyman-plumbers  in  the  city.  By  dis-  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  many  other 
pensing  with  most  of  the  foremen,  these  co-  Western  States,  and  are  now  reaching  into  the 
operators  save  nearly  one  third  in  the  cost  of  South.  The  capital  of  the  co-operative  bank 
plumbing.  Profits  have  been  largely  divided  is  limited  to  $1,000,000,  in  shares  whose  full 
on  the  basis  of  wages,  but  a  part  has  gone  to  value  is  $200  each.  The  shares  are  not  paid 
increase  the  capital.  In  1886,  the  plumbers  for  at  once,  or  within  a  short  time  of  b€^n- 
of  New  York  city  tried  to  organize  co-opera-  ning  business,  as  is  usual  with  corporations, 
tively,  and,  according  to  one  of  their  leaders,  but  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  month, 
who  has  fallen  heir  to  the  business  they  were  a  new  seriea  of  shares  being  issued  semi-annu- 
fast  building  up,  they  would  have  attained  as  aUy  and  annually.  This  would  require  two 
H^reat  success  as  in  Milwaukee,  if  they  had  only  hundred  months,  or  sixteen  years  and  two 
had  the  patience  to  wait  a  little  longer  and  to  thirds  for  the  payment  of  a  share,  but  for  an- 
work  in  harmony.  At  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  a  co-  other  feature  of  the  system.  The  money  ac- 
operative  shoe-factory,  the  Lynn  Knights  of  cruing  to  the  treasury  from  these  monthly 
Labor  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  payments,  and  from  all  other  sources,  is  loaned 
established  m  1886,  which  is  doing  a  successful  every  month  to  such  of  the  shareholders  as 
and  rapidly  growing  business  with  a  capital  of  offer  the  highest  premium.  The  profits  from 
$8,000.  After  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  these  loans  and  premiums  furnish  the  divi- 
capital,  and  devoting  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  dends,  which  usually  amount  to  between  six 
to  a  sinking  fund,  and  as  much  more  to  a  co-  and  seven  per  cent.  Every  one  can  borrow 
operative  fund  to  assist  other  co-operative  en-  for  aid  in  building  or  buying  a  home,  to  the 
terprisea,  the  remaining  profits  are  divided  amount  of  the  par  value  of  his  share,  but  no 
equally  between  capital  and  labor.  Each  work-  more.  As  security  he  must  offer  his  shares 
man  gets  his  share  of  the  labor  dividend,  in  and  such  other  property  as  may  appear  to  the 
proportion  to  his  wages.  directors  sufficient.    They  will  lend  nearly  up 

Most  of  the  other  co-operative  manufactur-  to  the  full  market  value  of  such  security,  while 

ing  companies,  give  no  dividends  to  labor  as  the  savings-banks  are  only  allowed  to  lend  to 

SQch,  but  the  stock  is  in  many  hands,  and  the  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value 

stockholder  has  but  one  vote.    The  following  of  the  real-estate  security.    It  may  be  asked 


i 

I. 

i 
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how  a  poor  man  who  has  not  real  estate  can  actual  payments,  reckoning  componnd  interest 
borrow,  even  of  a  co-operative  bank?  The  on  them,  are  more  than  would  be  necessary  if 
answer  is,  if  he  wishes  to  bny  an  estate  he  can  the  money  were  borrowed  from  an  ordinary 
borrow  of  the  bank  the  greater  part  of  the  savings-bank.  But  it  may  still  be  said  tbat, 
needed  purchase  money,  and  give  as  security  human  nature  being  as  it  is,  scarcely  one  man 
therefor  a  mortgage  of  the  property  at  the  in  a  thousand  will  make  provision  by  constant 
time  he  receives  his  deed  therefor.  Of  course  voluntary  monthly  deposits  in  a  savings-bank 
the  bank  can  not  furnish  the  whole  amount  of  to  repay  his  $2,000  mortgage  at  the  end  of  the 
the  purchase-money.  But  if  one  has  a  very  eleven  years.  This  is  the  real  justification  for 
little  money  and  will  subscribe  to,  say  five  the  existence  of  the  co-operative  banks.  Their 
shares,  he  can  borrow  $1,000.  A  man  can  shareholders  feel  compelled  to  make  their 
thus  build  a  house,  mortgajnng  it  as  security  regular  monthly  payments.  Before  the  man 
to  the  co-operative  bank.  The  would-be  bor-  is  aware  of  it,  ne  has  paid  for  his  home  and 
rowers,  as  nas  been  sud,  bid  for  the  privilege,  acquired  the  valuable  habit  of  saving.  The 
Premiums  range  from  fire  to  fifty  cents  a  results  are  in  every  sense  satisfactory,  six  to 
share,  but  rarely  over  twenty-five  cents  for  seven  per  cent,  dividends  being  generally  made, 
any  length  of  time.  The  by-laws  of  tiie  co-  Again,  these  banks  enable  the  depositors,  who 
operative  banks  usually  require  the  successful  are  in  most  cases  wage-earners,  to  use  their 
bidder  for  a  loan  to  pay  one  month^s  interest  own  deposits,  whereas  the  money  deposited  in 
and  premium  immediately.  If  a  loan  is  not  the  saving-banks  in  Massachusetts — $800,000,- 
approved,  a  month's  interest  and  premium  are  000  in  1886— supplies  the  capital  of  the  great 
forfeited.  Successful  bidders  can  always  ob-  employers  of  industry,  and  thus  does  not  so 
tain  shares  for  their  loan.  If  one  borrow  directly  promote  the  co-operative  ideal  —  a 
$2,000  at  fifteen  cents  premium  a  share  (the  larger  share  by  the  workmen  in  the  profits  of 
average  amount  now  prevailing  in  Massaohu-  industry.  In  addition  to  nearly  all  the  advan- 
setts),  he  is  subject  to  three  monthly  charges :  tages  of  the  justly  famous  postal  savings-banks 
First,  a  payment  of  ten  dollars  on  his  ten  of  Europe,  the  co-operative  banks  give  much 
shares,  which  he  had  first  to  take  before  bor-  higher  interest  and  keep  the  deposits  for  actual 
rowing;  second,  a  payment  of  one  dollar  and  use  among  the  lenders  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
a  half  as  a  premium;  and,  third,  a  payment  borhood.  By  the  Massachusetts  law  at  least 
for  interest,  which,  on  $2,000.  at  6  per  cent,  twenty-five  persons  must  be  associated  together 
(the  usuid  rate),  is  $10.  In  all,  then,  he  pays  for  organizing  such  a  corporation,  and  no  per- 
$21.50  a  month,  until  his  shares  mature  in  son  can  hold  more  than  twenty-five  shares,  of 
about  eleven  vears,  when  the  bank  will  hold  the  ultimate  value  of  $200  each,  in  one  cor- 
his  note  for  $2,000,  and  he  will  hold  shares  poration.  No  member  can  have  more  than 
worth  $2,000.  The  two  accounts  are  canceled,  one  vote.  A  member  may  at  any  time,  on 
and  thus  for  a  little  more  than  the  expense  of  thirty  days^  notice,  withdraw  any  shares  not 
rent  in  the  mean  time  a  man  finds  himself  pledged  as  security  for  loans,  after  paying  any 
owner  of  a  comfortable  home.  fines  that  may  be  due.  By  so  doing  he  loses 
Any  one  with  sufficient  security — which,  be  such  portion  of  the  profits  as  was  previously 
it  observed,  most  workmen  have  not — might  credited  to  the  share,  and  must  bear  such  a 
borrow  the  $2,000  of  a  savings-bank,  pay  6  proportion  of  any  unadjusted  loss  as  the  hy- 
per cent,  interest,  the  usual  charge  on  such  laws  may  determine. 

loans,  or  $1,820  during  the  eleven  years,  and  In  most  of  the  older  building  associations  in 

then  pay  the  debt,  making  $3,820.    The  same  the  Middle  and  Western  States  the  premiums 

sum  borrowed  of  a  co-operative  bank  wiU  in-  are  not  paid  monthly,  but  are  deducted  in  a 

voire  a  payment  during  the  one  hundred  and  lump  sum  from  the  face  of  the  loan  to  the  bor- 

thirty-two  months,  at  $21.50  a  month,  of  $2,-  rower.    For  example,  if  a  man,  in  order  to 

836,  besides  the  loss  of,  perhaps,  $400  more  in  borrow  $1,000,  offers  ten  per  cent  premium, 

compound  interest  to  the  close  of  the  eleven  instead  of  receiving  the  $1,000  and  paying 

years  on  these  payments.    Two  things  are  to  monthly  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  monthly 

be  said:  First,  it  is  not  always  necessary  in  payments  of  one  dollar  a  share,  he  will  in  many 

Massachusetts,  where  money  is  moreplenty  than  banks  receive  $900,  but  must  take  five  $800 

in  the  West,  for  one  to  pay  a  nfteen  cent  shares  as  security  on  which  five  dollars  a  month 

Eremium  for  a  very  long  time.    Whenever  the  and  interest  on  the  $900  are  paid.    The  Massa- 

orrower  finds  it  possible  to  bid  off  $2,000  for  chusetts  plan,  often  called  Uie  installment  plan, 

a  lower  premium,  say  five  cents,  he  may  do  so,  is  now  being  Adopted  with  increasing  frequency 

and  with  this  loan  pay  off  his  other,  borrowed  by  the  new  companies,  and  is  simpler,  and,  many 

at  a  higher  rate,  for  one  can  repay  his  loan  at  claim,  more  just  to  the  borrower.    Money  is 

any  time,  retaining  his  shares  or  not,  as  he  worth  more  and  premiums  much  higher  in 

chooses.    The  only  charges  are,  that  the  bor-  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  than  in  Boston.    Indeed, 

rower  must  pay  double  interest  and  premium  they  seem  unreasonably  high,  bringing  in  from 

for  one  month,  and  have  a   new  mortgage  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  profit  to  the  deposi- 

made  and  the  old  one  discharged.    In  some  tors. 

States,  and  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  the  In  the  fifty-one  co-operative  banks  of  Massa- 

loans  are  bid  off  at  so  high  a  premium  that  the  chusetts  in  1887,  the  assets  were  $4,211,948  to 
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the  credit  of  20,765  depositors,  and  8,797  per-  be  secured.  But  if  saoh  legislation  is  not  speed- 
sons  representing  nearly  20,000  souls  had  bor-  ily  had  in  some  States  the  collapse  of  many  as- 
rovred  this  sum  for  aid  in  erecting  homes.  The  sociations  will  sarely  follow,  and  work  great 
growth  has  been  over  twenty  per  cent,  almost  hardship  to  tbonsands. 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  co-operatiye  bank  Co-<^ration  is  so  useful  in  diffusing  a  knowl- 
in  that  State  in  1877.  Premiums  are  low  in  edgeof  busiiness  methods,  in  giving  the  discon- 
Massaohnsetts,  but  the  returns  to  depositors  tented  masses  an  insight  into  the  difficulties 
average  fully  six  per  cent.  The  first  series  of  that  capitalists  as  well  as  laborers  must  endure, 
thefirstbankmatnredin  1888,  after  Just  eleven  and,  finally,  when  successful,  in  elevating  the 
years.  The  payment  of  $182  in  monthly  in-  condition  of  all  participants,  that  tbe  present 
stallments  of  one  dollar  thos  enabled  depositors  needless  obstacle  of  defective  legislation  in  the 
to  draw  out  at  the  end  of  the  time  an  increase  way  of  successful  co-operation  should  be  speed- 
equal  to  five  per  cent  (of  the  entire  $182)  from  ily  removed.  Only  Massachusetts  has  as  yet 
the  beginning.  In  October,  1886,  there  were  made  much  progress  in  this  direction,  and  she 
87,780  depositors  and  8,562  borrowers  in  the  has  not  gone  far  enough.  As  in  savings-banks 
161  building  associations  of  New  Jersey,  the  and  building  associations,  the  State  ehould  pre- 
assets  of  which  were  $9,800,706.  In  Hamilton  scribe  methods  of  procedure. 
County,  Ohio,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  situated,  BIMtagnphy. — See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Brit- 
there  were  in  1888  840  associations  with  60,000  ish  Co-operative  Congresses,  and  the  English 
shareholders  and  $16,000,000  assets.  The  week-  Parliamentanr  Report  in  1886,  on  Co-operation 
ly  deposit  was  $167,000,  and  three  fourths  ot  in  Europe ;  Keport  for  1886  of  the  Massachu- 
m1  the  mortgages  recorded  in  the  county  are  setts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  the  ^*  West- 
through  these  building  associations.  In  1886  minster  Review  *'  for  October,  1886;  **  Work- 
there  were  eight  of  these  associations  in  Minne-  ingmen  Co-operators,*'  by  Acland  and  Jones; 
apolis  and  forty  in  St.  Paul.  All  were  success-  ''History  of  Co-operation,"  by  Holyoake; 
fhl,  and  in  fact  not  a  single  failure  in  the  past  *'  Co-operation  in  the  United  States,*'  edited 
five  years  has  come  to  my  notice,  though  a  few  by  Profs.  H.  B.  Adams  and  R.  T.  Ely,  of  Bai- 
rn nst  have  occurred;  the  percentage  of  success  timore,  and  written  in  1886  and  1887  by  ^ve 
is  certainly  higher  than  in  most  forms  of  pri-  graduates  of  tbe  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
vate  business.  In  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  great  good  who  divided  the  field  among  them ;  and  the 
has  been  done  by  these  wonderful  promoters  of  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  Report  for  1886 
thrift,  and  hundreds  are  the  homes  that  the  and  the  New  Jersey  Reports  for  1886  and  1887. 
wa^earners  of  that  city  have  obtained  by  C0KDA6E.  Twisted  fibers  of  any  material, 
their  means.  This  might  be  said  of  hundreds  when  less  than  one  inch  in  circumference,  are 
of  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  country.  known  as  cordis  twines,  threads,  strings,  yams. 

But  the  greatest  results  are  naturally  to  be  lines,  and  the  like.    Wnen  several  of  these  are 

found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  Phila-  twisted  or  laid  together,  forming  a  line  more  than 

delphia,  the  birth  place  of  the  movement.    In  one  inch  in  circumference,  it  is  called  a  rope. 

1886  there  were  over  90,000  shareholders  and  In  the  trade  and  with  sailors,  the  size  of  a  rope 

16,000  borrowers  of  the  400  building  associa-  is  always  designated  by  the  mea-^ure  of  its  cir- 

tionsin  Philadelphia.    The  assets  of  120  were  cumferenbe;  with  landsmen  and  non-experts, 

nearly  $8,749,889.17.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  it  is  designated  by  the  diameter.    It  is  easier 

the  more  than  1,200  co-operative  building  as-  and  more  accarate  to  measure  the  circumfer- 

eociations  of  the  State  there  are  over  $60,000,-  ence  than  to  measure  the  diameter,  owing  to  the 

000  assets  owned  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mill-  depressions  between  the  strands ;  hence  the  for- 

ion  depositors,  and  borrowed  by  over  40,000  mer  method  is  preferable,  and  in  this  article, 

families  representing  200,000  persons,  who  are  when  the  size  of  a  rope  is  mentioned,  it  will 

thus  enabled  to  build  and  pay  for  homes  which,  be  understood  that  the  circumference  is  meant, 

without  these  invaluable  banks,  they  would  In  modem  practice,  vegetable  fiber,  iron  or 

have  been  forced  to  rent  steel  wire,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  animal  fibers 

Only  one  thing  seems  needed  to  f<ecure  their  are  used  in  the  maunfactare  of  rope.  In  com- 
safe  as  well  as  rapid  growth.  The  Massa-  mercial  parlance,  many  sabstances  are  called 
chnsetts  legislation,  which  carefully  provides  ^'hemp'^  which  are  not  really  the  product  of 
against  recognized  dangers  in  management  and  that  plant.  Thus  ^*  manila  hemp  "  is  from  a 
which  requires  full  reports,  as  in  the  case  of  species  of  banana.  Sisal  hemp  is  from  the 
the  no  more  complicated  or  important  savings-  leaves  of  the  Central  American  agave,  etc.  Jhe 
banks,  shoald  be  everywhere  adopted;  although  following  list  describes  many  of  these  sub- 
a  few  minor  changes  would  be  needed  to  pro-  stances  in  detail,  but  the  wonl  hemp  must  be 
vide  for  those  associations  already  doing  bnsi-  taken  in  a  commercial  sense,  as  uf^age  has  in 
neas  on  systems  different  from  that  prescribe<l  many  cases  decreed  its  application  to  fibers 
in  Massachusetts.  AH  new  associations  might  that  merely  resemble  those  of  tbe  tme  hemp. 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  Massachusetts.  Ctlr  is  the  outer  fibrous  covering  of  the  co- 
plan.  Reports  to  the  bank  commissioners  of  coanut.  It  is  less  used  for  cordage  than  for- 
each  State  should  be  required  for  subsequent  merly  when  rope  cables  were  more  commonly 
publication.  If  this  be  done,  the  future  of  this  employed,  but  its  lightness  gives  it  certain  ad- 
peculiarly  American  form  of  co-operation  will  vantages  over  hemp  and  manila.    A  rope  made 
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from  this  material  will  float  almost  like  cork,  from  this  sahstance  is  more  hnoyant  than  com- 

and  when  used  as  a  cable  ascends  in  a  rising  mon  hemp ;  is  more  pliable,  causes  less  frio- 

cnrve  from  the  anchor  to  the  sarfiftoe  of  the  tion,  and  endares  moistare  better.  Its  strength, 

water,  instead  of  forming  a  dependent  or  sink-  when  new,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  hemp.    It 

ing  curve,  as  is  the  case  with  less  bouyant  ma-  is  very  extensively  used  by  American  rope- 

terial.    fVesh  water  rots  it,  but  salt  water  ap-  makers,  and  has  largely  taken  the  place  of 

pears  to  have  a  preservative  effect.    It  is  still  common  hemp  for  maritime  purposes, 
largely  used  by  native  sailors  in  the  Indian'       Meth — The  long  moss  that  grows  on  trees  in 

'  Ocean.    In  preparing  it  for  manufacture,  the  the  Southern  United  States  is  often  made  up 

husks  are  soak^  for  some  time  in  water  and  into  coarse  rope  for  various  uses,  mainly  in 

then  beaten  to  separate  the  fibers  from  the  sparsely  settled  regions,  where  it  is  difficult  or 

dust  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  impossible  to  procure  the  commercial  article. 

OottM  is  much  used  for  the  smaller  ropes.  It  is,  of  course,  merely  a  make-shift,  as  it  pos- 

rarely  larger  than  three  or  four  inches  in  cir-  sesses  neither  strength  nor  durability, 
cumferenoe.     It  is  comparatively  weak,  and        PiMnilui  Bump  is  derived  from  the  leaves  of 

retains  moisture  to  an  extent  that  renders  it  the  Phormium  tenax  of  New  Zealand,  a  plant 

liable  to  rot.     But  it  is  easy  to  handle,  is  allied  to  the  lily  family.    The  leaves  grow  to  a 

much  used  under  cover,  and  to  some  extent  length  of  nine  feet  in  their  native  habitat, 

on  ship-board  when  not  likely  to  be  subjected  When  the  fibers  are  carefully  selected,  the 

to  severe  strains.  product  is  second  only  to  manila  for  beauty 

Heap  {Cannalng  scUiva)  of  the  common  com-  and  strength.    During  the  civil  war  in  America 

mercial  variety  may  be  regarded  as  the  rope-  it  came  largely  into  use,  mainly  as  an  adulter- 

maker^s  staple.    Asia  is  the  native  habitat  of  ant  of  manila,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  cord- 

the  plant,  but  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated  age  thus  produced  is  said  to  have  brought  the 

all  over  Europe,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  material  into  discredit. 

in  America.    The  plant  usually  matures  at  a       Sflk  has,  at  times,  been  made  into  ropes  of 

height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  has  been  known  great  beauty  and  strength,  but  their  cost  is  so 

to  grow  as  high  as  seventeen  feet.    The  stems  great  that  they  are  merely  articles  of  curiosity 

are  dried,  beaten,  and  crushed  in  a  hemp-mill,  or  luxury. 

and  then  subjected  to  fermentation  in  water  or  £tal,  also  called  ^*  sisal  hemp,"  is  tbe  fiber  of 
moisture,  and  afterward  beaten  with  mallets  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  American  aloe  or 
or  passed  through  a  machine  called  a  ^^  break.''  century-plant.  The  commercial  name  refers 
The  fibers  are  separated  from  the  bark  and  rather  to  the  product  than  to  the  plant  that 
other  waste  substances,  and  are  then  hackled  yields  it.  Tbe  fibers  of  the  various  agaves 
or  combed  into  hanks  or  skeins,  and  packed  in  are  extracted  from  the  t^ick  leaves  by  pound- 
bundles  of  about  200  pounds  each,  for  ship-  ing.  They  are  most  familiar  in  the  ^^ grass" 
raent.  Good  hemp-fiber  is  yellowish-green,  hammocks  commonly  sold  in  the  shops, 
smooth,  glossy,  and  without  odor.  Russian  Sun  HMip  {Crotolaria  juneea\  known  also 
and  Italian  hemp  are  considered  the  best  for  aa  Bengal  hemp.  It  is  grown  in  many  differ- 
the  general  purposes  of  rope-making.  Ameri-  ent  provinces  of  Hindustan  and  in  the  Sunda 
can  hemp  is  dark  gray,  and,  while  strong,  will  Islands.  The  best  comes  from  ComercoUy, 
not  stana  the  weather  so  well  as  the  European  and  is  very  strong,  white,  and  durable.  It  is 
varieties.  the  product  of  a  papilionaceous  plant  allied  to 

Hair  is  readily  made  into  ropes  by  the  ordi-  thepea  family, 
nary  processes  of  manufacture.    It  is  used  to       The  whole  art  of   cordage  -  making   rests 

some  extent  for  lariats  or  tether  ropes,  and  for  upon  the  mechanical  principle  that  causes  two 

various  parts  of  harnesses  and  bridles,  usually  or  more  single  hair-like  fibers,  when  twisted 

in  sparsely  settled  or  uncivilized  countries.  and  laid  side  by  side,  to  wind  around  each 

Jnte  is  prepared  from  the  fibers  of  corcharus  other  on  being  released.    The  familiar  device 

olitorus  and  eorehoruB  eaptulanu.    The  cord-  of  twisting  a  piece  of  cord,  doubling  it  upon 

age  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  is  only  used  itself,  and  then  allowing  the  two  paraUel  parts 

when  strength  and  durability  are  of  no  account,  to  relieve  their  unnatural  torsion  by  twisting 
The  main  use  of  the  fiber  is  in  coarse  textile 
fabrics,  such  as  bagging,  and  fioor-cloths. 

Leather  or  Hide. — The  hide  is  cut  into  strips 
when  green,  and  laid  up  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery into  small  rope.  It  is  used  sparingly 
on  board  ship,  where  its  toughness  enables  it  to 
stand  friction  better  than  hemp,  but  it  is  only 
about  one  third  as  strong.    It  is  also  used  for 

lariats  or  lassos.  Fio.  l.— Au  Eotptiak  Ropb-Walk,  iboo  b.  c. 

Haalla  (Musa  textilis)  is  chiefly  grown  in  the 

Phillipine  Islands,  and  derives  its  commercial  around  each  other,  exhibits  the  fundamental 

name  from  the  capital  town.    It  is  often  called  principle  of  the  rope-maker's  art.    Long  ex- 

*^  Manila  hemp,"  but  is,  in  reality,  derived  from  periment  has  established  to  a  nicety  the  exact 

the  stalk  of  a  species  of  banana.    Rope  made  degree  of  torsion  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
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results  with  the  different  fibers  in  tise.  If  the  large  wheel  rares  nine  toins  to  each  of  the 
fibers  or  any  of  tbem  are  twisted  too  macb,  smdl  ones  ano  their  respeetiTe  hoolia. 
the  Bnished  ro[>e  is  weakened,  nod  has  a  tend-  The  winch  is  general];  used  to  make  over 
enc7  to  kink;  if  too  little  twist  is  given,  the  old  junk  into  servioeable  staff.  In  this  case, 
rope  is  "dead,"  and  the  fibers  do  not  property  one  end  of  tbe  length  of  inek  is  attached  to 
oonibiae  their  strength.  tbe  loper,  and  the  other  end  is  untwisted  suffi- 

Fig.  1  is  copied  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  ciently  to  allow  tbe  separate  strands  to  be  at- 
of  tbe  time  of  Thothmes  III,  the  Pharoah  of  tached  to  the  winch-books  end  insert  tjie  top. 
the  Exodus.  It  represents  tbe  interior  of  a  By  turning  the  crank  in  the  required  direction 
rope-maker's  shop,  and  cleverly  iudicatea  the  it  is  evident  that  the  twist  will  be  removed 
material  ased  (leather)  by  showing  the  bide  simultaneously  from  the  rope  and  from  tbe 
of  an  animal,  preenmably  a  goat,  and  two  coils  separate  strands  that  compose  it.  By  reversing 
of  thongs  out  from  the  bide  and  ready  for  the  motion  of  the  crank  the  rope  can  be  again 
laying  np  into  rope.  The  £g;ptian  rope-  laid  np  as  it  was  before,  or  fresh  yarns  oan  be 
makera  worked  in  couplea.  One  sat  on  a  stool  subetituted  when  required,  and  tbe  junk  made 
and  payed  ont  tbe  yarns,  while  the  other,  with  over  into  serviceable  rope.  When  new  rope  is 
a  belt  atiout  bis  waist,  walkod  backward,  twist-  to  be  made,  fresh  yams  are  attached  to  the 
ing  aa  he  went,  and  regulated  tbe  tenuon  by  winch-hooks,  the  other  ends  being  made  fast 
bis  weight  Tbe  yarns  were  made  fast  to  a  to  tbe  loper,  and  the  crunk  is  tamed  until  a 
swivel-book,  which  in  turn  was  attached  to  sufficient  tension  is  imparted  to  tiie  separate 
the  belt,  and  a  weighted  lever  or  twister  en-  strands.  Tbe  top  ia  then  inserted  between  the 
ftbled  him  to  apply  the  aeoessary  force  of  tor-  strands  near  the  loj>er,  and  the  crank  is  turned 
rion.  Hemp,  papyrus  •  fiber,  palm -fiber,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  permits  tbe 
h^  were  also  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  by  strands  to  twist  around  one  another,  the  pro- 
other  nations  of  antiquity  in  rope-making.  ceas  being  folloved  up  and  regulated  by  a  man 
The  initial  factor  in  modern  rope-making,  who  balds  tbe  top.  When  four-stranded  rope 
Bhown  in  Fig.  2,  is  known  aa  the  "  rope-iuaker'a  is  handled,  tbe  heart,  or  core,  passes  throngb  a 
central  hole  in  the  top  and  is  attached  to  the 
large  central  hook  of  tbe  winch. 

Such  is  the  simplest  process  of  rope-making 
by  machinery,  but  it  is  largely  a  band  process 
requiring  at  least  one  man  at  the  crank,  one  or 
two  at  tbe  top  to  overhaul  tbe  separatiDg  or 
uniting  strands,  and  a  third  or  fourth  at  the 
loper  to  regulate  tbe  strain  upon  the  entire 
length  of  rope.  In  manufacturing  rope  on  a 
large  scale,  far  greater  rapidity  of  action  is  es- 
sential, and  farther  oombioations  of  machinery 
are  neoeasary. 

The  process  with  hemp  is  taken  aa  the  stand- 
ard. When  the  balea  are  opened  the  fibers 
are  found  somewhat  loosely  folded  in  large 
banks  or  bundles  looking  like  masses  of  flaxen 
hair.  These  are  hackled  (sometimes  spelled 
"  heckled  ")  or  combed  out  to  remove  the  dnst, 
woody  fiber,  and  the  like.  The  hand-hackle  is 
Ijli  a  board  set  at  a  steep  incline,  and  having  at 

Tia.  a.— RoFc-KAziB*B  Wdtoh.  its  npper  end  a  row  of  strong  sharp  steel  hooks. 

Tbe  hackler  throws  the  end  of  the  banoh  of 
winch."  Sncb  machines  are  often  carried  on  faemp  agunst  these  books,  which  engage  it 
■bipboard.  With  an  ordinary  winch,  about  flf-  and  hold  it  firmly,  while  with  a  coarse  comb 
teen  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  possible  to  make  he  straightens  out  the  fibers  and  with  a  sharp 
good  two- inch  rope.  A  is  tbe  plan  of  tbe  cogged  knife  cnts  away  foreign  substances.  Machin- 
wheela,  B  is  a  "loper,"  or  swivel-book,  to  ery  bas  been  invented  that  does  away  with 
whichtbefartherendsof theyamsareattached.  hand-bar kling.  When  the  first  hackling  b 
O  ia  the  winch  complete  and  in  service,  and  done  by  hand,  the  hemp  is  then  thrown  into 
D  is  tbe  "  top  " — a  conical  piece  of  hard  wood  a  box  and  subjected  to  a  further  hackling  pro- 
acored  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  can  be  grasped  cess  by  machinery.  This  is  effected  first  by  a 
by  the  hand  without  chocking  the  passage  of  "spreader,"  a  sort  of  endless  comb  formed  by 
the  strands.  Four  hooks  are  provided,  so  that  steel  teeth  about  three  inches  long  set  in  an 
either  three-stranded  or  four-stranded  rope  oan  endless  band,  which  revolvae  over  drums.  The 
be  made,  and  the  central  hook  is  need  opon  hemp  is  fed  to  the  spreader  at  one  end  and  is 
ocoaaion  for  giving  en  extra  twist  to  large  rope  gathered  into  a  loose  strand  called  a  "  sliver  " 
— "hardening  it  up."  as  the  sailor's  phrase  at  the  other  end.  Thence  it  passes  over 
goes,  a  service  for  which  the  small  hooks  are  "  drawing-boards,"  not  unlike  the  spreadera 
not  strong  enough.     One  revolution  of  the    in  construction,  but  which  move  faster,  reduce 
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the  size  of  the  Bliver,  arrange  the  fihers  that 
compose  it  smoothly  side  hy  side,  and  deliver  it 
at  last  in  a  contmuons  band,  which  falls  natu- 
rally into  coils  in  a  box  as  it  leayes  the  ma- 
chine. When  the  box  is  fall,  the  sliyer  is 
severed  and  the  box  is  wheeled  away  to  the 


this  way  is  commonly  known  as  '^  patent  cord- 
age "  as  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned 
irregularly  laid  varieties. 

The  bobbin-stand  and  the  perforated  plates 
just  described  are  at  one  end  of  the  ^*  rope- 
walk,'*  a  name  appropriately  derived  from  the 


Fio.  8.— A  Ropb-Walk. 

A,  bobbin-fnune ;  B,  yarns  leading  from  the  bobbins ;  C,  a  row  of  perforated  plates  (see  also  Fig.  4);  D,  strands 
or  readies ;  B,  winch,  similar  to  C,  Fig.  8 ;  F,  a  fixed  pin,  to  which  the  readies  (f )  are  attached  when  hard  twisted. 
The  car  moves  with  the  arrow.  K,  pomt  of  attachment  for  the  readies  when  aboat  to  be  laid  up ;  I,  readies  reach- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  the  walk ;  Hf  the  top  (see  also  D,  Fig.  S) ;  O  is  the  finished  rope.  The  car  moves  with  the 
arrow. 


"  spinner, ''  where  it  is  again  passed  over 
toothed  brands,  which  further  reduce  it,  and 
suffer  it,  when  it  contains  the  proper  number 
of  fibers,  to  enter  a  tube,  on  emerging  from 
which  it  receives  a  twist  to  the  right  and  is  at 
once  converted  into  yarn  and  wound  upon 
large  spools  or  bobbins  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  rope-walk  or  the  machine-room.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  set  upon  a  frame  as  at 
A,  Fig.  8. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  old  and  new  methods  comes  in. 
Hand-made  rope  'assembles  the  yarns  in  a 
strand,  but  a  yarn  that  begins  on  the  outside 
of  a  strand  may  find  its  way  to  the  inside  and 
out  again,  thus  varying  the  strain  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected.  In  modern  machinery  the 
yarns,  B,  are  led  from  the  bobbins  through 
holes  in  circular  plates  at  0,  Fig.  8,  and  shown 
in  detail  in  Fig.  4.  The  holes,  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  yarns, 
are  bored  in  concentric  circles  as  shown. 
Through  them  the  yams  pass  to  a  tube  the 
exact  size  of  the  required  strand,  and  then  re- 
ceive the  twist  from  left  to  right  that  lays  them 
together  in  their  permanent  relation  (D,  Fig.  8). 
Obviously  the  yams  that  pass  through  the 
outer  circles  of  holes  will  remain  on  the  out- 
side of  the  strand,  and  in  like  manner  each  of 
the  concentric  circles  of  perforations  delivers 
its  own  layer  of  yams,  so  that  each  yam  has 
its  place  marked  out  for  it  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  strand.     Bope  that  is  made  in 


methods  followed  by  the  rope-makers  of  an- 
tiquity, as  seen  on  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
Thebes.  Rone-walks  are  often  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  long.  The  one  at  the  Oharlestown  (Mass  ) 
Navy-Tard  is  1,360  feet  long,  and  in  them  the 
best  cordage  is  always  made.  Devices  for 
dispensing  with  the  "walk"  are  used,  but 
their  product,  until  recently,  was,  in  techni- 
cal parlance,  ''dead"  as  compared  with  the 
proouct  of  the  rope-walk.    An  expert  recog- 
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Fio.  4.— Pbbforated  Plates. 

nizes  machine-made  rope  in  an  instant,  even 
without  touching  it,  but  there  is  no  recog- 
nized difference  in  the  market  price. 

After  passing  through  the  plates  and  tubes 
just  described,  the  strands  are  attached  to 
swivel-hooks  on  a  frame  similar  to  the  rope- 
maker's  winch  previously  described,  but  in 
this  case  mounted  on  a  car  (E,  Fig.  8),  and 
the  ends  are  drawn  away  by  machinery  down 
the  rope-walk,  the  hooks  revolving  at  a  foriooB 
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rate,  while  a  skilled  workman  superintends  the 
process  as  the  work  progresses.  In  a  word^ 
the  ^*  winch  "  in  a  rope-factory  is  mounted  on 
a  tram-car,  while  the  hohbin-frame  remains 
stationary. 

As  many  strands  can  he  twisted  at  a  time  as 
there  are  hooks  on  the  winch,  and  their  length 
is  only  limited  by  the  length  of  the  rope-wtdk. 
When  the  car  reaches  the  end  of  the  walk  the 
strands,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  ^^  readies,'^ 
are  removed  from  the  books  and  fastened  to 
stationary  hooks  or  pegs.  At  the  same  time 
the  yams  are  cut  at  tne  other  end  of  the  walk, 
and  there  also  the  ends  of  the  readies  are  made 
fast,  and  the  lon^,  hard-twisted  strands  lie 
side  by  side,  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the 
rope- walk. 

In  large  factories  the  walks  are  eauipped  with 
double  tracks,  one  of  them  devotea  to  the  final 
laying  up  of  the  rope.  For  this  purpose  a  car 
is  fitted  with  a  standard,  which  supports  a 
''  top  "  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Wheh  it  is 
desired  to  lay  up  a  rope,  the  readies  are  shifted 
to  the  other  track,  and  inserted  in  the  scores 
of  the  top  as  seen  at  D,  in  Fig.  2,  and  at  H,  in 
Fig.  8;  the  ends  of  the  strands  are  released 
and,  aided  by  machinery  which  propels  the  car, 
the  strands  begin  to  twist  firmly  around  one 
another.  The  car,  as  it  advances  about  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk,  leaves  a  perfect  rope  be- 
hind it  (as  at  Q,  Fig.  8),  which  when  finished 


independently  of  the  other  (see  arrows  near 
AAA,  Fig.  5).  At  the  same  time  all  three  of 
the  bobbins  are  geared  to  a  large  outer  frame, 
F  F  F,  that  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction  as 
indicated  by  the  large  arrow.  In  practice  this 
large  frame  stands  facing  toward  0.  It  is  here 
d^own  at  right  angles  to  its  proper  position,  to 
simplify  the  drawing. 

When  set  in  motion  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine is  perplexing  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  follow  its  movements.  The 
strands  B  B  B  are  led  from  the  fiying  bobbins 
to  a  tube  the  size  of  the  required  rope,  and  the 
reversed  motion  of  the  large  frame,  FFF, 
gives  the  necessary  twist  to  the  combining 
strands  just  as  they  enter  the  tube  0.  From  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  tbey  emerge  in  the  form 
of  a  rope  or  cable  (D).  of  any  desired  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  tne  machine.  This  is  car- 
ried directly  to  a  reel  (£),  and  is  coiled  up  ready 
for  shipment.  The  largest  rope-machines  are 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  long— a  great  saving 
in  space  when  compared  with  the  1,000  feet 
or  more  occupied  by  a  rope- walk.  Moreover, 
machine-made  rope  can  be  produced  of  any 
desired  length;  8,000  feet  is  not  uncommon 
for  drilling  cables,  whereas  the  product  of  a 
rope-walk  must  frequency  be  spliced.  John 
Good  has  invented  a  machine  that  does  the 
spinning  and  laying  at  one  operation. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  different  kinds  of  cordage 


Fxo.  6.— A  RoPB-MAKiNO  Machims. 

A,  A,  A,  bobbins  curjing  twisted  readies,  and  so  geared  that  they  can  revolve  end  over  end  with  the  arrows ; 
F,  F,  F,  a  uuve  frame  supporting  the  bobbin-frames,  and  geared  so  as  to  revolve  with  large  arrow  ;  B,  B.  B, 
readies  receiving  a  double  twist  Irom  the  reversed  action  of  the  bobbin-frames  ;  C,  forming-tube ;  D,  flnisbed 
rope ;  E,  reel. 


is  as  long  as  the  walk  itself,  less  what  is  taken 
np  by  the  twist  of  the  strands. 

The  machine  process  of  rope-making  is  more 
difficult  to  describe,  owing  to  the  complicated 
operations  involved.  In  Fig.  5,  let  A  A  A  rep- 
resent large  bobbins  or  spools  filled  with  read- 
ies or  twisted  strands.  These  are  mounted  on 
axles  set  in  frames,  which  have  other  axles  or 
gimbals  of  their  own,  so  that  while  the  strands 
are  being  reeled  on  from  the  bobbins,  the 
bobbins  in  turn  can  revolve  end  over  end,  each 


in  common  use.  A  is  right-handed^  or  plain 
laid  rope — the  ordinary  rope  of  commerce 
— having  three  strands.  B  is  four-stranded 
or  shroud-laid  rope,  also  right-handed.  The 
fifth  strand  marked  a  is  the  heart  of  soft  stuff, 
and  is  necessary  in  rope  of  this  character  be* 
cause  four  strands  can  not  be  laid  up  together 
without  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle. 
0  is  eahU-laid  or  hawier-laid  rope,  composed 
of  three  plain  laid  ropes,  and  therefore  left- 
handed,  since  the  completed  rope  must  have 
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a  twist  contrary  to  its  own  strands  (tbe  strands 
in  this  case  being  right-handed,  three  stranded 


Fio.  6.— Teob  Lay  of  Ooboaok. 

rope).  This  kind  of  rope  reqnires  an  extra 
twist  to  harden  it  and  render  it  impervions  to 
water,  bat  this  detracts  from  the  strength  of 
the  fiber;  besides,  it  stretches  considerably 
under  strain.  Plain  laid  rope,  moreover,  con- 
tains more  yams  than  hawser-laid.  Their  rela- 
tive strength  is  as  8*7  to  6.  A  new  process 
f^ves  a  cord  snbstitnte  for  binding- wire,  ased 
by  farmers,  of  which  $11,000,000  worth  was 
used  in  the  United  States  in  1888. 

About  $26,000,000  are  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage  in  the  United  States.  About 
8,250  spindles  are  in  use,  including  those  used 
for  rope  and  twine.  The  consumption  of 
hemp  is  104,000,000  pounds  annually,  repre- 
senting an  equal  weight  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  even  approxi- 
mately the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
sizes  and  qualities. 

White  rvpe^ — This  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  all  rope  made  of  untarred  hemp.  It  is  the 
strongest  cordage  adapted  to  ordinary  use. 

BaA-banded  Rope. — In  this  the  strands  are 
given  the  same  twist  as  the  yams,  right-hand- 
ed that  is.  Of  course  this  must  .be  a  forced 
process,  since  they  tend  to  twist  together  left- 
banded.  When  closed,  therefore,  they  form  a 
left-handed  rope.  It  is  more  pliable  than  the 
plain  laid  and  is  less  likely  to  lank. 

Four  varieties  of  hard-service  rope  are  used 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  namely,  hemp,  ma- 
nila,  hide,  and  wire.  Tbe  sizes  furnished  in 
the  equipment  of  a  man-of-war  ran^e  from 
li  inch  (15  thread)  to  10  inches  inclusive. 

A  rope-yarn  of  medium  size  should  sustain 
a  weight  of  100  pounds,  but  owin^  to  una- 
voidable inequalities  in  distributing  strains  the 
strength  of  a  finished  rope  can  not  be  fairly 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  yams 
by  100.  The  difierenoe  in  the  average  strength 
of  a  yam  differs  with  the  size  of  the  rope,  thus 
in  a  li-inch  rope  the  strength  for  each  yarn 
maybe  estimated  at  104  pounds,  while  in  a  12- 
inch  rope  it  is  equal  only  to  76  pounds. 

The  navy  rules  for  ascertaining  the  breaking 

strain  of  Government  rope  are  as  follow : 

WhiU  rope  or  utUarred  hemp.  Multiply  the  squara 
of  the  drcumforenoe  in  luohea  by  1871 4. 


Thrred  hemp.    Use  1044*9  as  the  multiplier. 

Manila  rope.    Use  788*7  as  the  multiplier. 

The  answers  will  nearly  equal  the  breaking-strain 
in  pounds. 

iron-wire  rope.  Multiply  the  weight  in  pounds  per 
fathom  (6  feet)  by  4480. 

Steel-wire  rope.  Use  7098  as  the  muldplier.  The 
answers  will  bo  in  pounds  as  before. 

Tbe  square  of  naif  the  circnmferenoe  gives  the 
breaking-strain  of  inferior  plain  laid  rope  in  tons. 
This  is  a  safe  rule  and  easy  to  rememMr ;  but  no 
cordage  should  be  subjected  to  a  strain  of  more  than 
one  tmrd  its  estimated  strength. 

To  asoortain  the  weight  of  common  plain  laid, 
tarred  rope,  multiply  the  square  of  the  circumferenoo 
by  the  length  in  fathoms,  and  divide  by  4*24.  The 
answer  will  be  in  pounds. 

COREA9  a  monarchy  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
reigning  monarch,  Li-Hi,  succeeded  King 
Shoal  Shing  in  18&i.  The  Government  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy  of  an  absolute  type, 
modeled  on  that  of  China.  No  important  step 
is  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Gorea  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
suzerainty  of  China  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Gorea  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
dependent  relation  is  stated  in  the  Chinese- 
Oorean  frontier  trade  regulations.  The  reve- 
nue is  principally  paid  in  grain,  and  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  harvests.  In  1886  the 
customs  duties  amounted  to  $160,278,  and  they 
were  estimated  to  exceed  $200,000  in  1887. 
There  is  a  standing  army  of  about  2,000  offi- 
cers and  men,  constituting  a  royal  guard,  who 
are  armed  mostly  with  breech-loading  rifles. 

Area  and  Pttpvlattoii — The  estimated  area  is 
82,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,- 
528,937,  of  whom  5,312,823  are  males,  and 
5,216,614  females.  The  capital,  Seoul,  has 
about  250,000  inhabitants.  In  1887  there  were 
about  3,700  foreign  residents  in  Gorea,  consist- 
ing of  3,000  Japanese,  600  Chinese,  and  100 
others,  mainly  Germans,  Americans,  British, 
French,  and  Russians.  The  language  of  the 
country  ia  intermediate  between  Mongolo- 
Tartar  and  Japanese. 

€iNUierte. — The  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  three  years  were  as  follow : 


TEAR. 

Impotta. 

Ksporta. 

1884 

$0«a,408 
1,661,6<» 
2,474,158 

$444,689 

1885 

8S6),028 

1886 

604,825 

The  principal  imports  in  1886  were  cotton 
goods  of  the  value  of  $1,800,613 ;  metals,  chief- 
ly copper,  $64,718;  rice,  $586,643;  silk,  25,- 
318;  dyes  and  colors,  $38,660;  kerosene-oil, 
$20,207.  Rice  is  not  usually  an  article  of  im- 
port, but  the  deficiency  caused  by  a  bad  har- 
vest in  1885  had  to  be  supplied  from  abroad. 
The  leading  exports  were  cowhides,  of  the 
value  of  $382,066,  and  beans,  valued  at  $51,733. 
The  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the  prod- 
uct of  ginseng,  which  is  exported  overland  to 
China  to  the  value  of  $400,000  annually.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  rice,  millet, 
beans,  and  Jute.  Japan  controls  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  1886  imported 
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into  Gorea  goods  of  tbe  valae  of  $2,020,680 ;  Japan,  the  aignificance  of  which  is  foand  in 

the  exports  from  Corea  to  Japan  daring  the  the  fact  that  Japan  was  formerly  considered  a 

same  year  were  yalued  at  |488,<J41.    Gold  to  yassal  of  China.    li  Hung  Chang  objected  to 

the  amount  of  $500,000  was  exported  from  giving  the  Corean  envoys  the  same  rank  aa 

Corea  in  1886.  Chinese  representatives  abroad,  bnt  withdrew 

In  1886,  567  vessels,  of  161,900  tons,  entered  his  objections  on  the  conditions  that  the  Corean 

the  open  ports  of  Jenchnan,  Fasan,  and  Yuen-  envoys,  on  arriving  at  the  -  foreign  capitals, 

san  from  foreign  countries ;  while  660  vessels,  should  report  to  the  Chinese  ministers,  and  be 

of  162,4d6  tons,  cleared  the  ports.  introduced  by  them  to  the  foreign  ministers  of 

The  trade-returns  for  1887  show  a  substan-  the  countries  to  which  they  were  accredited ; 

tial  improvement.    The  total  value  of  imports  that  the  Chinese  minister  shonld  take  preced- 

at  the  open  ports  was  $2,816,441,  in  which  ence  of  the  Corean  minister  on  public  occa- 

cotton  goods  figured  for  $1,884,497.    The  ex-  sions ;  and  that  the  Corean  ministers  should 

ports  amounted  to  $804,996.    Cowhides  usn-  consult  with  the  Chinese  ministers  on  all  ques- 

ally  constitute  two  thirds  of  the  exports,  but  tions  of  importance.    The  King  accepted  tnese 

in  this  year  the  export  of  beans  was  greatest  conditions.      When  the  Corean  envoy,  Pak 

in  value.  Ding-Tang,  reached  Washington,  he  was  con- 

Farelgii   EdstlMS. — The   suzerain    rights  of  fronted  with  the  diflSculty,  which  Li  Hung 

China  over  Corea  were  suffered  to  fall  into  Chang  had  not  taken  into  consideration  in  his 

abeyance  until  the  danger  of  a  Russian  annexa-  arrangement,  that  a  diplomatic  representative 

tion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  of  a  vassal  state,  subject  to  tbe  guidance  of  the 

the  sake  of  having  a  winter  port  on  the  Pa-  envoy  of  the  suzerain  power,  has  no  standing 

cific,  excited   alarm    both  in  China  and   in  in  Western  diplomacy.    He  accordingly,  per- 

Japan.    The  Chinese  Government,  on  this  ac-  haps  not  without  the  foreknowledge  of  his 

count,  determined  on  a  more  visible  display  of  Government,  obtained  his  reception  at  Wash- 

the  relations  of  sovereign  and  vassal.    The  ington  without' the  intervention  of  the  Chinese 

King  of  Corea,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  representative.     The  Chinese  Foreign  Ofiice 

with  a  desire  to  show  his  independence  of  thereupon  demanded  explanations  from  the 

China,  being  infiuenced  in  his  decision  by  his  Corean  King,  and  received  the  assurance  that 

ambitious  queen,  who  was  made  the  victim  of  the  envoy  had  exceeded  his  instructions, 

allurements  held  out  by  intriguing  foreign  rep-  Oitbreiik  !■  SetvL — ^A  fanatical  outbreak  of 

resentatives  in  Seoul.    Since  the  retirement  of  the  population  of  the  capital  against  foreigners 

Herr  von  MdUendorff,  the  King's  adviser  in  occurred  in  the  early  summer.    It  was  caused 

foreign  affairs  has  been  an  American  named  by  Chinamen  who  spread  a  report  that  Ameri- 

Denny.    During  the  past  five  years  China  has  can  missionaries  kidnapped  Corean  children 

acted  on  many  occasions  as  a  suzerain  power,  and  boiled  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  prepara- 

When  an  insurrection  occurred  in  Corea,  which  tion  that  is  used  in  making  photographs.    The 

was  the  outcome  of  a  plot  to  place  the  country  authorities  in  Seoul  took  steps  to  protect  the 

under  Russian  protection,  the  capital  was  oc-  missionaries  before  the  disturbance  occurred; 

oupied  by  Chinese  troops,  and  Corean  states-  but  nine  Corean  oflScials  who  were  suspected 

men  were  imprisoned   and  banished  by  the  of  being  engaged  in  tbe  sale  of  children  to  for- 

Chinese  authorities.    The  King  has  often  ap-  eigners  were  seized  by  the  mob  and  decapi- 

plied  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  perform  tated  in  the  streets.    In  response  to  telegrams 

acts  that  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  de-  from    the   foreign  representatives   at   Seoul, 

ciding  on  for  himself  if  he  were  independent.  American,  French,  and  Russian  gun-boats  at 

Yet,  in  his  foreign  relations,  encouraged  by  the  port  of  Chemulpo,  forty  miles  distant,  sent 

foreign  advisers  and  borne  out   by  treaties  landing  parties,  numbering  about  one  hundred 

made  with  the  sanction  of  China,  but  in  which  marines  altogether,  for  the  protection  of  their 

no  mention  is  made  of  Chinese  suzerainty,  he  countrymen,  and  on  the  following  morning  a 

determined  to  act  as  an  independent  sovereign  force  arrived  from  a  Japanese  vessel, 

by  sending  envoys  abroad.    He  accredited  a  COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the  five  Central  American 

minister  to  the  United  States  and  another  to  republics.    The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980 

the  principal  European  capitals.    The  former  square  miles,  and  on  Dec  81,  1886,  the  popu- 

arrived  at  Washington  toward  the  end  of  1887,  lation  was  196,280. 

and,  after  a  long  delay,  was  formaUy  received  G«Tenuiait — The  President  of  the  republic 

by  the  President    After  investing  his  repre-  since  March  12,  1886,  is  Don  Bernardo  Soto, 

sentatives  with  the  rank  of  ministers  plenipo-  whose  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following 

tentiary,  and  notifying  the  foreign  representa-  ministers :    Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Miguel  J. 

tives  at  Seoul,  the  King  sent  a  memorial  to  li  Jimenez ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  Don  Mauro 

Hung  Chang,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  Fernandez ;  Interior,  Public  Works,  Justice, 

vassalage  and  justified  his  course  in  giving  his  Public  Worship,  and  Charity,  Don  Jos6  Astua 

envoys  plenipotentiary  rank  with  the  argu-  Aguilar;  and  War,  Don  Rodulfo  Soto.    The 

ment  that  high  ofiScials  from  a  weak  state  will  Costa-Rican  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don 

receive  equal  consideration  with  inferior  ones  Pedro  P6rez  Zeled6n.    The  United  States  Min- 

from  a  powerful  nation,  adding  the  comment  ister  to  the  five  Central  American  republics, 

that  Corea  was  nearly  as  large  and  strong  as  resident  at  Guatemala,  is  H.  C.  Hall.    The 
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Oosia-Bican  Oonanl-GeDeral  at  New  York  is  coffee;    $669,544,  bananas;    $76,118,  hides; 

Don  Jos^  M.  Munoz ;  at  San  Francisoo,  Don  $80,728,    India-rubber ;    $20,032,    motber-of- 

Teodoro  Lemmen  Meyer.  The  Ainerioan  Oon-  pearl;    $68,972,    sundry   merchandise;    and 

Bul  at  San  Jos^  is  J.  Kichard  Wingfield.  $68,972,  coin.    The  increase  in  exports  over 

imy»— The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  those  of  1886  was  $8,010,766,  chiefly  due  to 

has  been  reduced  to  1,000  men  for  1888.  to  be  the  rise  in  coffee  which  brought  as  much  as 

increased  to  5,000  in  the  event  of  civil  disturb-  $20  per  quintal  free  on  board.    Of  bananas 

ances,  and,  in  case  of  war,  it  is  to  be  raised  the  amount  shipped  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 

numerically  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  vious  year  by  $172,789. 

case.    The  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  The  American  trade  was  as  follows : 

are  28,838  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and    

thirty-five ;  7,986  between  thirty-six  and  fifty ; 
and  8,414  over  fifty,  constituting  a  reserve  of 

40,288  men.  {^ 

ilaMee&'The  Government  during  the  fiscal  issr 

year  1887-'88  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  en-    "^^ 

tire  consolidated  home  debt  of   $8,000,000, 

while  punctually  paying  the  interest  on  the  €«flM-PliillDig« — The  coffee  of  Costa  Rica  is 

floating  debt,  and  withdrawing  and  destroying  highly  ampreciated  both  in  the  United  States 
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898,046 
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|1,0M,&49 
708,980 
548,216 


revenue  collected  in  1887-^88  having  been  coffee-lands  of  Costa  Rica  are  warned  not  to 
$8,447,880.  The  public  indebtedness  will  buy  the  land  necessary  for  a  plantation  wholly 
stand  on  March  81, 1889,  as  follows:  Five-per^  with  borrowed  capital,  the  interest  rate  on  the 
cent  sterling  debt^  £2,000,000 ;  paper  money  spot  being  too  high.  They  ought  to  possess 
in  circulation,  $844,948;  due  Union  Bank,  money  enough  to  pay  cash  for  at  least  two  thirds 
$800,000 :  Consolidated  Church  and  Univerfflty  of  the  land.  The  net  returns  from  a  well-man- 
funds,  $846,124.  The  payment  of  interest  on  aged  coffee-estate  average  about  twelve  per 
these  amounts  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $758,-  cent,  per  annam.  The  cost  of  a  coffee-planta- 
160,  and  $100,000  will  be  applied  to  the  can-  tion  depends  in  the  flrst  place  on  the  quality 
celing  of  paper  money.  The  latter  will  all  be  of  the  soil,  and  next  on  whether  it  is  situated 
withdrawn  and  destroyed  in  eight  years  and  a  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  Cultivated 
half.  Toward  the  eventual  paying  off  of  Uie  coffee-land  is  worth  from  $110  to  $885  an 
sterling  debt  the  Government  will  use  the  acre.  The  crops  are  very  irregular ;  an  abun- 
60,000  ordinary  shares  that  will  be  turned  over  dant  yield  is  the  next  year  usually  followed 
to  it  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  relat-  by  a  poor  one ;  the  third  year  it  will  prove 
ing  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  tolerably  good,  and  the  fourth  again  an  ample 
conversion  of  the  debt ;  furthermore,  the  pro-  one.  The  newly  planted  shrubs  will  be  in 
ceeds  of  one  third  of  800,000  acres  of  land  bearing  at  the  ena  of  four  years.  When  the 
recently  pledged  to  the  River  Plate  Trust  Com-  coffee-bean  begins  to  form,  plenty  of  rain  is 
pany  of  London  will  be  used  for  the  same  pur-  welcome,  and  but  moderate  sunshine.  If 
pose.  Meanwhile,  the  Union  Bank  has  been  blossoming  be  not  soon  succeeded  by  nuns, 
authorized  to  issue  bank-notes  to  the  extent  the  young  berry  will  shrivel  under  a  tropical 
of  four  times  its  cash  capital,  under  the  pro-  sun.  The  annual  coffee-product  of  Costa 
viso  of  maintaining  a  metallic  reserve  of  one  Bica  varies  between  10,000  and  15,000  tons, 
quarter  of  its  note  circulation.  Tdegraphs.  —  The  Government  resolved   in 

EdneatltB*  —  In  the  normal  section  of  the  August  to  construct  lines  of  telegraph  to  con- 
Superior  Young  Ladies^  College  at  San  Jos6  nect  Liberia,  Nicoya,  and  Santa  Cruz  with  the 
there  were  granted  in  1888  forty  scholarships,  system  now  in  operation. 
20  of  these  being  awarded,  beside  gratuitous  RaHroads. — On  October  16,  the  shareholders 
instruction,  a  pension  of  $16  a  month  and  20  of  Costa  Rican  railroads  met  in  London.  The 
instruction  without  pension.  Congress,  dur-  lines  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  conced- 
ing the  summer  of  1888,  voted  $800,000  for  siannaire,  Mr.  Keith,  are  the  one  from  Puerto 
the  building  of  public  school-houses  and  the  Limon  to  Carillo,  71  miles,  and  one  from  Car- 
further  development  of  gratuitous  instruction,  tago  to  Alagu&la,  via  San  Jos6.    Work  is  pro- 

C«MBerce> — The  imports  into  Costa  Rica  in  ceeding  rapidly  on  the  line  that  is  to  connect 

1887  reached  a  total  of  $6,601,226,  England  Cartago  with  Reventazon,  8,400  workmen  being 

contributing  $1,771,466;  Germany,  $816,729 ;  employed.    The  Costa  Rican  system  now  in 

France,     $612,076;     Spain,     $82,760 ;    Italy,  course  of  completion  is  all  the  more  important 

$4^608 ;    Belgium,  $997 :   the  United  States,  as  it  will  form  another  link  of  communication 

$1,440,729 ;  Colombia,  $798,665  ($798,665  of  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.     The 

the   latter    amount   being    coin);    Ecuador,  company  received  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of 

$21,741 ;  and  Central  America,  $101,644.    On  800,000  acres  of  Government  lands.    The  Gov- 

the  other  hand,  the    exports    amounted  to  emment  has  ordered  the  building  of  a  national 

$6,286,668,  of  which  $5,286,866  represented  wagon-road  between  Esparta  and  Bagaces. 
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fltwir  UmM$ — ^Daring  the  year,  the  Govern-  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  make  the 

ment  made  a  contract  with  the  Hamburg-  following  deciaion  and  award: 

AmAriAfln  lin^  and  imnthAr  with  fha  Hnnniah  ^'  The  above-mentioned  treaty  of  hmits,  signed  on 

Amenoan  ime,  ana  anotner  witn  tne  Bpanisn  ^^  jg^  j     ^f  ^  yji,  1868,  is  valid. 

Transatlantio  Ime,  to  touch  once  a  month  at  2.  The  republic  of  Coeta  Bica  under  said  treaty, 

Port  Limon.     The  contracts  with  the  Marqu^  and  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  sixth  artiole 

de  Campos  and  with  Don  Rafael  Monttifar  were  thereof,  has  not  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  river 

forfeited  for  not  complying  with  engagements  ^^^  •^.^°  '^S  T*?^*  ""^^''i  }i^  "^*  ""^  navigate 

.    |..                               *^  "^    ®                ®^  said  nver  with  such  vessels  of  the  revenue  service  as 

? ,    !    ^          .          ^      .  ^       ^         •      ,     ,  n»»y  he  related  to  and  connected  with  her  enjoyment 

CskifiillWi    A  contract  has  heen  made  by  of  the  ''purposes  of  commerce"  aocoided  to  her  in 

the  Government  with  Eric  Guido  Gaertner  to  said  artiole,  or  as  may  be  neoeesazy  to  the  protection 

go  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  form  ^^^^  enjoyment 

colonizing  companies  for  the  settlement  of  de-  WtMattm, — On  September  17  the  Secretary 

sirable  immigrants  on  the  agricultural  andmin-  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  issued  the  fol- 

eral  lands  of  the  republic.  lowing  circular  in  regard  to  discriminating  dues 

Biplsffiflsi> — Another  scientific  exploration  on  Costa  Rican  vessels: 

of  the  volcano  Irazu  was  resolved  upon  by  the  This  department  is  infonned  through  the  Depart- 

Govemment  during  the  spring,  and  U.  Pittier,  ment  of  State  that  various  lines  of  foreii<n  and  Costa 

an  American  topographic  engineer,   was  in-  5^<^  vessels  plying  between  Costa  Rica  and  New 

traced  wiU.  the  task.    The  exploration  w«  ffi,  2r;„ri?^rin^^oS.'SlS  Sd*  W^ 

made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  porta,  are  allowed  in  Coata  Bica  a  rebate  of  five  per 

and  valuable  facts   in  connection  with  this  cent,  of  the  customs  duties  and  also  certain  privileges 

mountain  were  ascertained.     It  was  shown  *^  ^^  P^^  charves.    Such  rebate  is  not  conceded  to 

that  its  altitude  is  1,411  metres,  and  not  1,508,  V^J^SH  £?iSl%?^«;'Sf  S^T!^,^^  ^^ 

«o  ♦k-*  Am^  ^^^^»m^L^^4.  u^A  IT-^*  ^ i«  a J  Kioan  vessels  entering  the  United  States,  therefore, 

as  the  first  measurement  had  erroneously  fixed  ^u  be  subjected  to  Oie  discriminating  duties  leviei 

It    The  volcano  has  three  craters,  the  most  by  section  2,601.Bevised  Statutes,  as  embodied  in  the 

recently  formed  of  which  dates  from  the  erup-  sot  of  Maroh  8, 1888.  Officers  of  the  customs  will  take 

tion  of  1728.    Mr.  Pittier  deplored  the  harbar-  •^^^  aooordingly. 

ous  destruction  of  the  magnificent  forest  that  CREIATIOK,  R0€Ri8B  OF.     The  argument 

covered  the  flanks  of  this  gigantic  cone,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  published  in  1874 

urges  the  Government  to  prevent  the  devasta-  (see  ^^  Annual  Cydopeaia"  for  1876,  p.  216)  in 

Hon  from  becoming  complete.  favor  of  cremation  as  a  method  of  disposing  of 

Cntral  AHericu  IJal«  MtTeaeit — On  July  6  the  dead^  although  it  was  urged  principally 
President  Soto  issued  a  decree  advocating  the  upon  sanitary  grounds,  was  shocking  to  a  con- 
assembling  of  a  Central  American  diet  for  the  siderable  part  of  the  public.  Many  persons 
purpose  of  planning  the  re-establi^ment  of  a  regarded  it  as  a  covert  attack  upon  Christi- 
nnion  of  the  five  republics,  pending  which  anity.  Yet  the  thought  was  not  new,  for  it 
Costa  Rican  citizenship  was  extended  to  the  had  been  broached  in  Italy  in  1866 ;  Gorini 
citizens  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  and  Pollini  had  published  the  results  of  ezperi- 
Nicaragua.  This  initiative  on  the  part  of  Costa  ments  in  cremation  in  1872,  and  a  model  fur- 
Bica  haying  met  with  a  cordial  response,  the  nace,  illustrating  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
diet,  which  was  composed  of  one  representa-  cess,  had  been  shown  by  Prof.  Brunetti,  of 
tive  from  each  of  the  five  republics,  met  at  Padua,  at  the  Vienna  Ezhibition  of  1878.  The 
San  Jos6  on  September  15,  and  Don  Ricardo  Cremation  Society  of  England  was  formed,  in 
Jimenez,  the  representative  of  Costa  Rica,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
was  elected  chairman.  tion  on  the  subject,  and  adopting  the  best 

iBSricaa  ArUtntlMk — On  March  24  President  method  of  performing  the  process  as  soon  as 

Cleveland  announced  his  decision  on  the  dis-  that  could    be  determined.     Legal  opinions 

puted  questions  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nica-  having  been  obtained  to  the  effect  that  this 

ragua,  m  which  he  said :  method  of  disposing  of  human  bodies  was  not 

The  fanctions  of  arbitrator  having  been  confbn^  jj^^'  P"^^^^^  ^^  ?"^°^®  J**  occasioned 

upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  ^^  **'  ^  arrangement  was  made  with  one  of 

a  treaty  signed  at  the  dty  of  Guatemala  on  the  84th  the  London  cemeteries  for  the  erection  of  a 

day  at  December,  1886,  between  the  republics  of  crematory  on  its  grounds.    The  execution  of 

(>)8to  Rica  and  Nicarymj^  whereby  it  waa  a^rreed  that  this  contract  was  forbidden  by  the  Bishop  of 

SiSr^^S^e'^vSirv*^^^  Rochester,  «id  then  an  independent  prope% 

of  the  16th  day  of  April,  1868,  should  be  submitted  ^a«  obtained  at  Woking,  and  a  Gonni  furnace 

to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  erected  upon  it,  in  which  it  was  proved 

of  Amerijy;  that,  ifthe  arbitrator* s  award  should  de-  by  experiment,  in  1879,  that  a  complete  com- 

adV^n.^''Krc:M^hr}L''ri2S  ^^'Z  "^  ^  ."^"^^  inman  iK^y  could  be 

Of  navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan  with  vessels  of  effected  in  about  an  hour,  without  causing  any 

war  or  of  the  revenue  service,  and  other  points.   And  smoke  or  effluvia,  and  with  the  reduction  of 

^e  arbitrator,  having  dclcj^ted  his  powers  to  the  everv  particle  of  organic  matter  to  a  pure, 

Hon.  Geoige  L.  Bives,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  white,  dry  ash.     Human  cremations  had  al- 

in  writiuff  there<ni  to  the  arbitrator.  ^^^  1^(0 ;  At  Dresden  and  Breslau  (the  hitter 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Orever  Cleveland,  President  of  in  a  Siemens  apparatus,  with  gas)  in  1874 ; 
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two  at  Milan,  in  close  receptacles,  with  gas,  in  1888),  crematories  are  in  operation  near  nine 
1876;  and  two  in  1877.  The  Cremation  So-  cities  of  the  Union,  viz.:  Washington,  Lancaster, 
ciety  of  Milan,  established  in  1876,  and  having  Pittsbarg,  and  Philad^phia,  Pa. ;  Brooklyn, 
now  two  Gorini  furnaces,  had,  on  the  Slst  of  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  St.  Louis, 
December,  1886,  cremated  463  bodies.  Simi-  Mo. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  and  in  many  other 
lar  builditigs  to  that  of  the  Milan  Society,  but  places  cremation  societies  have  been  established 
on  a  smaller  scale,  have  been  constructed  at  for  a  considerable  time.  The  crematory  at  Buf- 
Lodi,  Cremona,  Brescia,  Padua,  Varese,  and  falo  is  supplied  with  a  Venlni  furnace,  by  which 
in  the  Campo  Varano  Cemetery  at  Rome,  at  a  body  can  be  reduced,  without  offensive  re- 
the  last  of  which  123  cremations  were  per-  suits,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  less.  The  ap- 
formed  between  April,  1883,  and  the  81st  of  paratos  was  inspected  with  much  interest  by 
December,  1886.  The  whole  number  of  ere-  membersof  the  American  Association  in  1886; 
mations  in  Italy  till  the  last  date  was  787.  and  among  the  results  of  the  visit  were  the  for- 
The  only  place  in  Germany  where  the  process  mation  of  several  cremation  societies  and  the 
is  regularly  performed  is  Gotha,  where  the  erection,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of  crema- 
lirst  human  body  was  reduced  in  a  building  tories.  The  religious  prejudices  that  at  first 
constructed,  with  permissiion  of  the  Govern-  existed  against  this  method  seem  to  be  passing 
ment,  in  December,  1878,  and  473  reductions  away.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  a  ser- 
had  taken  place  on  the  31st  of  October,  1887.  mon  delivered  in  April,  1888,  said  that  if  there 
Cremation  societies  have  been  formed  in  Den-  is  anything  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
mark,  Belgiam,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  tion  bearing  upon  the  subject,  he  thonght  that 
and  Norway,  and  at  several  places  in  the  ''  it  indicates  that  of  the  two  modes  proposed. 
United  States.  A  bill  to  establish  and  regulate  cremation  is  the  more  Christian.^' 
cremation  was  approved  by  the  Legislative  CUBA)  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  in  1886,  but  iog  to  Spain.  (For  statistics  of  area,  popula- 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Assembly.  A  tion,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cyclopiedia  *'  for  1883.) 
spacious  crematory  at  P^re  la  Chaise,  Paris,  Any. — The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap- 
was  first  used  on  the  22d  of  October,  1887.  tain-General  of  the  island  is  Don  Sabas  Marin. 
The  English  society's  crematory  went  into  The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in 
operation  in  1884,  aft«r  a  judgment  had  been  1888  was  20,000.  The  principal  features  of 
obtained  from  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  that  this  the  proposed  military  reforms  in  Spain  and 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  legal,  provid-  lier  colonies  comprise  compulsory  service  for 
ed  no  nuisance  is  incurred ;  and  thirteen  ere-  every  born  or  naturalized  Spaniard  who  has 
mations  had  taken  place  in  it  at  the  end  of  attained  twenty  years  of  age.  There  is  to  be 
November,  1887.  According  to  Sir  Henry  no  exemption,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  war, 
Thompson,  ^^  the  complete  incineration  is  ac-  except  for  physical  infirmity.  The  deration  of 
complished  '^  (in  the  Gorini  farnace)  "  without  service  will  be  twelve  years  in  the  peninsula 
escape  of  smoke  or  other  offensive  product,  and  eight  in  the  colonies.  Three  years  will  be 
and  with  extreme  ease  and  rapidity.  The  passed  in  actual  service,  four  in  the  first  re- 
ashes,  which  weigh  about  three  pounds,  are  serve,  and  five  in  the  second  reserve,  the  last 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  friends,  and  are  class  being  only  liable  to  be  called  out  one 
removed ;  or,  if  desired,  they  may  be  restored  month  in  each  year  in  time  of  peace.  No  pecu- 
at  once  to  the  soil,  being  now  perfectly  in-  niary  redemption  will  be  permitted,  except  for 
nocuous,  if  that  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  an  exchange  from  colonial  to  home  service, 
preferred.  One  friend  of  the  deceased  is  al-  Flaance. — ^The  Cuban  budget  for  1888-^89 
ways  invited  to  be  present.^'  To  prevent  the  estimates  the  outlay  at  $25,614,494,  and  the 
process  being  abused  by  people  desiring  to  income  at  $25,622,968.  The  actual  receipts  in 
concesl  evidences  of  poisoning,  it  is  insisted  1886-^87  prove  to  have  been  $24,352,489  in- 
that,  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  disease  is  stead  of  $25,994,725  as  had  been  estimated, 
in  doubt,  an  autopsy  shall  be  made.  If  this  is  while  the  actual  expenses  were  $26,444,641 
objected  to  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  instead  of  $25,959,786  as  estimated.  During 
doubtful  case  is  avoided.  The  friends  of  ere-  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1887-^88 
mation  profess  to  desire  that,  in  all  legislation  tiie  actual  receipts  were  $9,959,126  as  cotn- 
that  may  be  sought  authorizing  the  process,  pared  with  the  estimated,  $10,389,203;  on  the 
the  most  effective  safeguards  that  can  be  de-  other  hand,  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  $8,- 
vised  shall  be  provided  against  an  irregular  904,751  instead  of  reaching  the  estimate,  $11,- 
use  of  it.  378,648. 

A  congress  of  friends  of  cremation  was  held  In  October  proposals  were  made  to  the  Colo- 
in  Vienna,  in  September,  at  which  reports  were  nial  Minister  of  Spain  for  a  conversion  of  the 
made  showing  that  about  fifty  furnaces  had  bonded  debt  of  the  island  and  its  floating  in- 
been  erected  in  different  countries,  of  which  debtedness,  the  whole- agtn'cgating  the  eqniva- 
twenty  were  in  Italy,  one  in  Germany,  one  in  lent  of  £25,000,000.  These  propositions  came 
England,  one  in  Switzerland,  one  in  France,  simultaneously  from  Spanish  and  foreign  bank- 
and  the  rest  in  the  United  States.  According  ing  institutions,  The  conversion  would  chiefly 
to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Remington  in  bear  on  the  620,000,000  francs  of  the  loan  of 
the  American  Association  (Cleveland  meeting,  1886,  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  charge  of 
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which  wonld  be  reduced  from  6^  per  cent,  to 
4|  per  cent,  yearly,  while  the  time  the  new 
bonds  wonld  have  to  ran  would  be  extended 
to  seventy-five  years  instead  of  the  present 
fifty  years. 

In  June,  1888,  the  excise  duty  on  fresh  meat 
had  produced  since  its  establishment,  three 
years  previously,  $118,187  to  municipalities, 
and  $899,138  to  the  treasury. 

Ballmdtat  —  During  the  spring  important 
sums  were  subscribed  at  Puerto  Principe  for 
the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
from  that  city  to  Santa  Oruz  del  Sur.  Simul- 
taneously it  was  decided  to  extend  the  Caiba- 
rien  and  Sancti  Spiritus  railroad  to  Santa 
Clara,  with  a  new  branch  line  irom  Plaoetas 
to  Hernandez. 

TetegraphSw — In  August  a  cable  was  laid 
between  Cuba  and  Hayti,  connecting  Cuba 
with  Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Domingo,  Cura^oa, 
and  Venezuela. 

TelephMM. — By  a  decree  of  May  12,  the 
Queen-Regent  of  Spain  set  forth  the  conditions 
upon  which  telephone  enterprise  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago.  The  state  is  to  receive  at 
least  six  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
concessions  are  to  last  twenty  yeara,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  everything  passes  to  the 
state.  The  telephones,  as  regards  taxes,  way- 
leaves,  and  hours  of  service,  are  to  be  op  the 
same  footing  as  state  departments.  The 
eoneesnonnairei  will  have  to  guarantee  the 
service,  and  erect  offices  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  maximum  charge  for  places  situated 
within  municipal  boundaries  is  $102.  This 
charge  is  increiased  to  $204  for  flats,  and  $838 
for  hotels,  clubs,  etc.  An  additional  $1.60 
may  be  charged  for  every  100  metres  outside 
the  munidpaJ  boundaries. 

Hew  -PsriBi — ^The  port  of  Mariel  was  made 
a  port  of  entry  in  March;  it  is  believed 
that  this  port  will  have  a  most  prosperous 
future.  A  railway  will  eventually  connect  it 
with  the  Western  Railroad  via  Guanajay. 
Asphaltum  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manel,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  good  export 
trade  can  be  established  therein  to  the  United 
States.  Another  new  port  soon  to  be  made  a 
port  of  entry  is  San  Cayetano,  near  the  town 
of  fisperanza. 

CiMBene. — The  American  trade  with  Cuba 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Total 

6,042,684 

1,840,019 

7,882,708 

On  comparing  the  total  amount  of  sugar  and 
molasses  produced  during  the  quinquennium 
1879-^83  with  that  of  the  last  quinquennium, 
1884-^88,  an  increase  of  504,225  tons  will  be 
found  to  result  in  the  latter,  or  about  15  per 
cent. 

During  crop-time,  in  1888,  field-hands  were 
scarce,  and  commanded  without  difficulty  $20 
wages  a  month  and  found. 

Average  prices  paid  for  sugar  at  Havana,  in 
rials,  gold : 
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Sigur  uii  MahMH  PtwlictlM.— The  following 
tabular  statement  shows  the  amounts  of  sugar 
and  molasses  produced  in  the  island  during  the 
last  decade : 
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The  cheapened  production  through  improved 
processes  and  perfected  machinery,  together 
with  the  higher  prices  realized,  materially  as- 
sisted in  placing  sugar-planting  in  Cuba  once 
more  on  a  basis  of  moderate  prosperity,  de- 
spite the  still  heavy  taxes  and  the  abolition  of 
the  **  patronato." 

nalig* — According  to  the  official  statistics, 
the  mineral  production  of  Cuba  during  the 
year  1886  was  2,066  tonsof  asphaltum,  112,755 
tons  of  iron-ore,  40  tons  of  manganese-ore,  and 
45  tons  of  copper-ore.  The  exports  during  the 
same  year  were  112,755  tons  of  iron-ore  to  the 
United  States,  1,403  tons  of  asphaltum  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  45  tons  of  copper- 
ore  to  England,  and  40  tons  of  manganese  to 
the  United  States. 

In  May,  1888,  a  royal  order  was  published 
dividing  Ouba  into  two  mineral  districts,  the 
eastern  district  being  composed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Santiago  de  Ouba  and  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, and  the  western  district  of  the  provinces 
of  Havana,  Santa  Clara,  Matanz&«,  and  Pinar 
del  Rio,  each  district  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  special  mine-inspector.  A mong  the  mines  for 
which  at  the  same  time  titles  were  granted  by 
the  Government  were  two  quicksilver-mines, 
covering  an  area  of  27  hectares,  and  one  for 
antimony,  covering  60  hectnres.  The  Govern- 
ment declared  it  was  willing  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  possible  with  a  view  to  developing 
the  country,  but  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
from  insufficiency  of  labor  for  working  on  a 
large  scale— a  difficulty  which,  however,  could 
easily  beeurmounted  by  importing  miners  from 
Spain  or  elsewhere.    In  June  an  American 
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ooEopanj  aoqnired  in  the  proyinoe  of  Santiago  Marin  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  cos- 
de  Onha  the  ownership  of  several  manganese-  toms  service  at  Havana,  have  produced  tan- 
mines.  The  contract  provided  for  the  payment  gible  results  in  the  shape  of  larger  revenue 
of  $1  United  States  gold  for  each  ton  of  ore  from  that  source  ever  since.  In  April,  brig- 
exported,  the  number  of  tons  to  be  exported  and  age  and  kidnaping  had  assumed  such  pro- 
not  to  exceed  21,000  yearly,  and  the  expon  portions  that  the  Captain-General  issued  a  de- 
dues  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  the  sum  of  $o,250,  cree  declaring  martial  law  in  five  provinces 
whether  the  maximum  quantity  be  exported  or  containing  one  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
not.  The  copper-mines  of  San  Fernando  and  lages.  In  one  instance  a  wealthy  merchant, 
the  Santa  Rosa  Company  at  Santa  Clara  ex-  Sefior  Galindez,  was  kidnaped  and  not  released 
ported  some  copper  through  the  port  of  Cien-  till  his  ransom  of  $40,000  had  been  paid.  In* 
luegos  about  the  same  time ;  they  begin  to  be  cendiary  fires  on  the  sugar-estates,  leading  to 
worked  ona  large  scale.  heavy  losses  from  the  destruction  of  standing 

The  Cuban  Bessemer  Iron  Ore  range  is  of  canes,  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence  during  a 
considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the  season  of  drought  in  the  spring.  The  meas- 
American  Jnragua  Iron  Company,  the  joint  ures  allnded  to,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
property  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  and  Captain- General  to  suppress  crime  throughout 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  In  a  recently  Cuba,  proved  most  beneficial  in  their  results, 
published  description  of  the  locality  the  Sigua  The  robber  bands  were  broken  up  complete- 
or  Arroyo  de  la  Plata  mines  are  specially  re-  ly,  and  fugitive  members  were  captured  daily, 
ferred  to.  One  of  the  six  Sigua  properties  is  among  others,  one  of  the  band  that  had  carried 
described  as  showing  outcrops  varying  from  off  Seiior  Galindez.  Among  other  inflictions 
160  to  450  feet,  in  width,  with  a  very  large  the  island  was  subject  to,  Havana  was  visited 
amount  of  ore  in  sight.  They  are  located  about  by  smidl-pox,  of  which  there  were  2,000  cases 
four  miles  back  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  about  in  December,  1887,  and  January  and  February, 
twenty-two  miles  by  road  from  the  Bay  of  1888,  680  proving  fatal;  later  it  spread  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Government  employs  Cienfnegos  and  Manzanillo  with  less  violence, 
all  means  in  its  power  to  encourage  and  pro-  The  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Sep- 
mote  the  niining  industry  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  tember  at  Santo  Espiritn  and  Paredes,  deci- 
Mining  companies  are,  by  a  special  law,  ex-  mating  chiefly  the  Spanish  troops  stationed  in 
empted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  fi'om  all  those  localities,  with  a  few  cases  at  Santiago, 
taxation,  and  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  On  September  4  and  5  a  most  destructive  cy- 
import  duties  on  all  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  clone  swept  the  island.  Its  disastrous  effects 
for  use  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  were  felt  the  whole  length  of  Cuba.  Its  great- 
mining  works.  These  exemptions  cover  rail-  est  violence  spent  itselfin  the  province  of  Santa 
way,  harbor,  and  all  other  works  belonging  to  Clara.  This  cyclone  was  as  disastrous  as  that 
mining  companies.  Labor  is  easily  obtainable  which  occurred  in  1888.  The  destruction  of 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  cents  a  day,  and  under  property  on  shore  and  along  the  coast  in  bar* 
proper  management  is  very  efficient  The  bors  and  bights  was  counted  by  millions,  the 
climate  in  the  hills  where  these  mines  are  situ-  loss  of  life  at  the  same  time  reaching  1,000. 
ated  is  healthful.  The  Captam-General  left  immediately  on  a 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  1888,  there  had  tour  of  mspection  in  the  devastated  districts, 
been  registered  800  mines,  to  work  which  a  but  after  visiting  Matanzas  and  Ciffdenas  was 
concession  had  been  applied  for  in  the  province  suddenly  recalled  to  Havana  by  the  alarm  felt 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  namely :  iron,  108 ;  man-  in  the  latter  city  on  account  of  the  numerous 
ganese,  87 ;  copper,  161 ;  silver,  2 ;  gold,  8 ;  strikes  occurring  in  various  trades,  the  move- 
sulphate  of  zinc,  8 ;  lead,  1 ;  antimony,  1 ;  and  ment  being  the  result  of  the  cigamiakers' 
coal,  1.  One  of  the  gold-mines  is  near  the  strike.  The  authorities  wore  resolved  to  take 
village  of  Jiguani,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  the  severest  measures  to  prevent  a  disturb- 
of  the  same  name.  A  fair  quantity  of  gold  is  ance  ;  but  good  order  prevailed,  the  cigar- 
said  to  be  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  a  joint-  makers'  strike,  having  kept  at  one  time  8,000 
stock  company  was  organized  to  work  this  operators  out  of  employment,  ending  early  in 
mine.  Favorable  accounts  were  also  received  October.  At  4  a.  if.,  on  July  2,  a  severe  shock 
from  the  San  Anastasio  gold-mine  at  Guara-  of  earthquake  was  experienced  at  Baracoa  and 
oabulla,  near  Placetas,  Santa  Clara.  vicinity;    the  damage  to  property  was  con- 

BTew  Textile  Fltar. — Don  Leopoldo  del  Castillo,  siderable,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life.    In 

of  Puerto  Principe,  has  introduced  a  new  fiber,  September,  in   the  district  of  Roqne  springs 

that   of   the   quimbomb6    plant,    indigenous  that  had  been  dry  for  a  long  time  were  again 

to  the  locality  and  island,  growing  spontane-  fiowing,   partially  submerging   some   estates, 

ously  in  all  sorts  of  soil  throughout  the  year,  their   reappearance    exciting    general    alarm 

and  furnishing  a  soft,  white  fiber  of  great  throughout  ^e  districts 
strength,  considered  superior  to  flax.    Good       ioMrlcaii  €oMilar  Serrlee.— The  Consul-Gen- 

progress  has  also  been  made  with  ramie  cul-  eral  at  Havana  is  Ramon  O.  Williams;  the 

ture  at  Guines.  Consul   at   Matanzas,  Frank    H.  Pierce;    at; 

GeMfal   CoDdlllM.— The  stringent  measures  Santiago,  Otto   £.    Reimer;    at  Cioofaegofl^ 

taken  in  Angost,  1887,  by  C<^tain-Generai  Henry  A.  Ehnlnger, 
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Mtita  Tlfttdl  Tmty.— On  Jan.  12,  1888,  the 
Madrid  Government  ^^Gaceta"  published  the 
text  of  the  agreement  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  prolongation  nntil  Jane 
80  of  the  suspension  of  differential  dues  upon 
vessels  and  cargoes  from  either,  in  oonneotion 
with  the  colonial  trade.  Dating  from  July, 
the  arrangement  was  prolonged  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  more  ample  treaty,  the  agree- 
ment to  be  liable  to  termination  on  two  months' 
notice  being  given  by  either  side. 

Ciiada  uii  C«te. — ^Toward  the  middle  of  No- 
vember a  report  was  received  from  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  that  Sir  Charles  Tapper  was  actively 
engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Spain, 
Sir  Charles  proposing  to  secure  for  Canadian 
products  the  advant^es  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  that  were  granted  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  r^ected  in  1885. 

It  was  agreed  in  that  treaty,  negotiated  by 
President  Arthur  in  1884,  that  tne  United 
States  should  admit  duty  free  or  with  certain 
scheduled  duties  all  the  so  scheduled  articles 
that  were  the  products  of  the  Spanish  Isles. 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  that  Spain  should 
grant  similar  privileges  in  those  isles  to  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of 
doty  into  the  United  States  were  horses,  cocoa. 


coffee^  fresh  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  palm-oil, 
sugars  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  mo- 
lasses, woods,  sponges,  guano,  and  coin.  On 
cigars  and  cigarettes  the  duty  was  to  be  12^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  tine  tobacco,  with  stems, 
37  cents  a  pound ;  without  stems  50  cents  a 
pound;  other  tobacco,  17^  cents  a  pound; 
snuff,  25  cents  a  pound ;  tobacco  manufactured, 
20  cents  a  pound ;  not  manufactured,  16  cents 
a  pound. 

Among  the  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  the  Spanish  Isles  from  the  United 
States  were  beer,  fresh  meats,  bacon,  fish, 
grain  and  other  cereals  except  rice,  fiour  of 
cereals  except  rice,  lard,  cheese,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  clay,  tiles,  bricks,  minerals,  usefiu 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  crude  petrole- 
um, tar,  pitch,  resin,  coal,  seeds,  building- 
stones,  ice,  cast-iron  in  pigs,  cast-iron  in  tubes, 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  wire,  nails,  screws, 
wrought-iron  tubes,  substances  used  in  chemi- 
cal industries,  drugs. 

The  report  alluded  to  added  that  hopes  were 
entertained  in  Canada  of  building  up  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  for 
Canadian  products.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had,  mdeed,  been  engaged  for  a  year  or 
two  in  trying  to  secure  the  West  India  trade 
for  that  country,  but  till  then  with  seemingly 
little  success. 
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DAKOTi.   Tvritirial  CI«TennMirt* — ^The  follow-  not  include  Indians  or  Government  officials 

ing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year:  and  others  upon  the  reservations,  who  would 

Governor,  Louis  K.  Church ;  Secretary,  M.  L.  increase  the  total  to  700,000.    The  proportion 

McCormack;  Treasurer,  Lawler;  Audi-  of  the  foreign-born  element  is  about  one  in 

tor,  James  A.  Ward ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  three  of  the  population.  A  majority  of  the 
Education,  Eugene  A.  Dye ;  Attorney-General,  settlers  of  forei^  nativity  are  Scandinavians ; 
O.  F.  Templeton,  succeeded  by  T.  C.  Skinner;  next  come  Germans,  Canadians,  Irish,  and  Rus- 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  P.  F.  McClure ;  sians  in  the  order  mentioned.  There  is  scarce- 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Bartlett  ly  a  foreign  country  unrepresented  among  the 
Tripp;  Associate  Jnstic^  Charles  M.  Thomas,  inhabitants  of  the  Territory. 
William  H.  Francis,  succeeded  by  Roderick  The  total  of  lands  newly  filed  on  and  pur- 
Rose,  William  B.  McConnell,  Cornelius  S.  chased  by  immigrants  for  settlement  for  the 
Pahner,  succeeded  by  John  W.  Garland,  James  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  approximates  2,500,- 
Spencer.  By  act  of  Congress  of  this  year  000  acres,  or  8,900  square  miles,  an  area  twice 
two  new  Judicial  districts  were  created.  Over  that  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  There  still  re- 
these  the  President  late  in  the  year  appoint-  mains  an  area  of  over  22,000.000  acres  open  for 
ed  Attorney-General  Templeton  and  Louis  W.  settlers,  outside  of  the  27,000,000  acres  now 
Orof oot  as  associate  justices.  comprised  in  the  Indian  reservations. 

FtaaacM.— The  Territorial  debt  has  not  been  Aiwnirnmntfc— The  total  value  of  property  in 
increased  during  the  year,  the  treasury  being  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  roll 
more  than  able  to  meet  demands  upon  it.  ^e  for  1888  amounts  to  $161,420,974.80,  an  in- 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  80  crease  of  nearly  $4,500,000  over  1887.  As 
were  $582,766.51,  while  the  expenditures  for  4,800  miles  of  railroad  and  other  property  in 
the  same  time  were  but  $488,109.21.  The  an-  the  Territory  belongmg  to  railroads,  with  a 
nnal  interest  on  the  debt  is  $56,026.50.  valuation  of  over  $40,000,000,  is  not  assessed 

FspilatiM. — According  to  estimates  of  the  and  forms  no  part  of  this  valuation  (railroads 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  the  population  being  taxed  upon  their  gross  earnings),  and  ns 

of  the  Territory  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1887,  proiTerty  is  usually  assessed  at  from  half  to  two 

was  568,477,  and  at  the  same  date  this  year  thirds  of  its  actual  value,  it  is  a  moderate  esti- 

080,828,  a  gain  of  62,846.    This  estimate  does  mate  to  place  the  actual  property  value  of  the 
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Territory  at  $820,000,000.   The  following  table 
shows  some  details  of  the  assessment : 


PROPERTY  A88X8SED. 


Acres  of  land 

Town  lots 

Horses 

Mules 

CsUle 

Sheep  

Bwloe 

Property  tnrested  la  merchandise. 
Carnages,  etc 


Numbar. 


28,888,816 


26S,410 
16,067 
697,809 
1S2,896 
174,088 


ValM. 


$91,875,789 

86,18^fi5B 

12,1803M 

888,778 

7,68i,M8 

807,790 

446^11 

6,571,007 

2,850,964 


The  total  tax  levy  for  the  year  was  8  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

EdncatlM* — There  are  two  systems  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  Territory.  Fifteen  coun- 
ties are  operated  under  a  district  system,  by. 
which  the  people  retain  the  burden  of  admin- 
istration in  their  own  hands  or  delegate  it  to  a 
school  board  of  three  members  in  each  school 
district,  who  are  chosen  annually.  Seventy- 
one  counties  are  operated  under  a  township 
system,  in  which  the  chief  authority  is  Tested 
in  a  township  school  board  made  up  of  direct- 
ors, one  from  each  school  district  of  the  town- 
ship, elected  annually  by  the  people.  Besides 
these,  the  city  and  graded  schools  are  operated 
under  general  and  special  laws,  while  the  vari- 
ous State  institutions  for  higher  and  special 
education  are  operated  under  special  acts,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  independent  of  tne  general  sys- 
tem of  schools. 

The  University  of  Dakota,  at  Vermilion,  has 
20  instructors,  and  an  attendance  of  more  than 
800  pupils.  During  the  year  a  dormitory  for 
young  women  and  an  east  wing  to  the  main 
building  were  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
The  University  of  North  Dakota,  of  more  re- 
cent origin,  has  instructed  98  pupils  during  the 
past  school  year,  an  increase  of  28  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  dormitory  building,  for  which 
the  Legislature  of  1887  appropriated  $20,000, 
was  completed  and  occupied  early  in  1888. 
The  university  buildings  sustained  considera- 
ble damage  through  a  storm,  in  June,  1887.  At 
the  Agricultural  Oollege,  in  Brookings,  228  pu- 
pils were  enrolled  dnring  the  school  year,  and 
in  June  the  first  class  was  graduated.  A  dor- 
mitory for  women  was  erected  during  the  year 
out  of  the  appropriation  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  that  purpose.  The  Normal  School  at  Mad- 
ison had  about  150  students  during  the  year, 
and  that  at  Spearfish  104.  Appropriations 
by  the  last  Legislature  enabled  additions  to  be 
made  to  the  school- buUdings  at  both  of  these 
institutions.  The  Legislature  also  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  paying  the  tuition  of  classes  of 
teachers  or  intending  teachers  in  several  of  the 
denominational  and  private  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, thus  enabling  many  teachers  to  improve 
themselves  without  the  expense  of  a  long  jour- 
ney. The  law  provided  that  ten  of  tiiese  insti- 
tutions may  be  designated  by  the  Territorial 
board  of  education,  and  each  may  have  a  class 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  members,  whose 
tuition  will  be  paid  by  the  Territory  upon  or- 


der from  the  Territorial  board,  at  ibe  rate  of 
$1  a  week.  During  the  year  eight  institutions 
have  had  classes  on  these  conditions.  A  total 
sum  of  $3,906.22  has  been  paid  these  schools 
for  this  work. 

The  School  of  Mines,  at  Rapid  City,  created 
by  the  Legislature  of  1885,  completed  its  first 
year  in  June,  having  enrolled  48  students.  The 
corps  of  instruction  embraces  four  professors 
and  two  assistants.  This  school  is  also  charged 
with  the  doty  of  surveying  and  investigating 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  espe- 
cially in  the  Black  Hills,  and  during  the  year 
it  published  a  valuable  report  upon  the  tin- 
deposits  in  that  region. 

Charities  and  Pristu.— The  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Yankton  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$92,500  from  the  last  Legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  its  capacity  by  the  construc- 
tion of  two  additional  wings  to  the  main  build- 
ing.   But  charges  of  irregularity  were  made 
against  the  trustees  of  the  institution;   the 
Governor,  in  September,  1887,  after  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Public  Examiner,  suspended  from 
their  duties  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  and,  after  further  examinations,  on  No- 
vember 2  removed  the  members  so  suspended 
for  oflScial  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty.    Ab 
the  remainder  of  the  board  then  resigned,  the 
Governor  appointed  an  entirely  new  board  of 
five  members,  who  proceeded  to  construct  the 
additions.    In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  the 
work  was  scarcely  completed  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year.    The  removed  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  took  legal  proceedings 
to  test  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  make  such 
removals,  but  the  decision  was  adverse  to  thmxu 
The  number  of  patients  at  this  hospital  during 
the  year  was  nearly  200.    At  the  North  Da- 
kota Hospital  there  were  178,  an  increase  of 
81  over  the  previous  year.    At  the  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  at  Sioux  Falls,  there  were  44  pu- 
pils during  the  year,  which  is  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  its  history.    A  workshop'and  other 
buildings  have  been  constructed. 

The  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  contained 
92  convicts  on  July  1,  an  increase  of  10  in  one 
year.  The  total  number  confined  dnring  the 
year  was  128.  Since  December,  1882,  the  date 
of  its  opening,  the  institution  has  received  826 
prisoners,  and  released  238.  At  the  Bismarck 
Penitentiary  there  were  about  60  prisoners  on 
July  1.  Extensions  have  been  made  to  the 
prison-building  by  the  construction  of  a  sontb 
wing.  By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  $80,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  buildings  for  a  reform 
school  at  Plankinton,  and  this  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  constructing  and  furnishing  a  build- 
ing of  four  stories,  with  out-buildings,  which 
were  ready  for  occupancy  in  August.  Up  to 
October  1,  however,  no  persons  had  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

RallrtAd  CwstnictltB* — The  total  railroad  mile- 
age in  the  Territory  on  January  1  was  4,207 
miles.  There  were  completed,  or  to  be  com- 
pleted during  the  building  season  of  1888,  the 
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following  lines :  From  Watertown  to  Haron,  there  held  conferences  with  the  Seoretarj  of 

72  miles,  on*  the  Duluth,  Watertown  and  Pa-  the  Interior,  bnt  no  agreement  was  reached, 

cifio  Railwaj ;  from  Willmar,  Minn.,  to  Sionx  Local  Opttn. — ^Tbe  constitutionality  of  the 

Falls,  28  miles,  on  the  Dnlnth  and  Willmar  local-option  law  of  1887  was  passed  apon  by 

Railway ;    from    Cherokee,    Iowa,   to   Sioux  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  in  February,  and 

Falls,  16  miles,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-  its  validity  as  a  police  regulation  was  sustained, 

way;  and  15  miles  on  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapo-  The  court  says  that,  as  the  States  under  their 

lis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  making  a  total  of  Constitutions  are  considered  to  have  power  to 

4,883  miles.    Activity  in  railroad  construction  pass  such  laws,  so  '*  tlie  organic  act  of  tne  Terri- 

was  not  BO  marked  as  in  the  year  immediately  tory  is  so  far  a  constitution  in  character,  and 

preceding.  the  temporary  government  thereby  created  is 

igrldttirei — Farming  is  the  chief  industry  so  far  sovereign  that^t  has  the  power  to  enact 

of  the  Territory,  and  the  growing  of  wheat  has  any  and  all  laws  in  the  nature  of  police  reg^- 

been  the  leading  occupation.    Wheat  is  grown  lations  not  in  conflict  with  the  statutes  and  Con- 

at  a  minimum  cost,  winch  varies  from  24  cents  stitution    of  the  United  States;  that   police 

a  bushel  on  the  bonanza  farms  of  the  Red  River  regulations  are  necessarily  local,  and   could 

valley  (where  the  large  area  tilled  and  the  em-  not  well  be  exercised  by  Congress  over  all  its 

ployment  of  special  machinery  result  in  more  outlying  territory;  that  it  intended  to,  and  must 

than  the  usual  economy)  to  86  cents  a  bushel,  necessarily  have  placed  somewhere  outside  of 

the  average  cost  on  farms  of  ordinary  size.  Congress,  but  subiect  to  its  ultimate  control. 

The  following  statistics  for  1887  show  the  the  power  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  munici- 

prod notion  and  acreage  of  wheat  and  other  pal  concern." 

cereals  for  that  season  (one  county  excepted) :  Another  act  of  the  same  year,  authorizing 


CEREALS. 


WhMt 

Corn 

Oato 

Bya 

Barley 

Buckwheat 
max 


8,818«T54 

008,807 

1,172,289 

17,609 

280,185 

0,749 

412,741 


township  bonds  in  payment  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  artesian  wells,  was  declared  in- 
valid,  by  the  same  court,  later  in  the  year. 
24;fiii^  Tuumw  tf  RaOrMubr— The  Governor  says,  in 
48l2e7,478  his  annual  report :  **  In  1879  the  Legislature 
fi,40oia6  pfl'Bsed  an  act  providing  for  the  taxing  of  rail- 
97,280  roads  under  the  gross-earnings  system.  I  quote 
8,910,944  the  following  from  section  24 :  *  The  percent- 
age  of  gross  earnings  hereinbefore  specified  to 
ladlaut — There  has  been  no  serious  disturb-  be  paid  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation 
ances  at  the  various  Indian  agencies  during  of  the  road-bed,  etc.,  used  in  or  incident  to  the 
the  year,  and  the  Indians  were  reported  to  be  operation  of  such  railroad.  All  property  of 
making  progress  in  farming  in  nearly  every  railroads  not  above  enumerated,  subject  to 
case.  The  Sisseton  agency  renorted  about  taxation,  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects,  in 
1,500  Indians,  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  agency  regard  to  as.sessment,  equalization,  and  taxa- 
2,925,  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  about  tion,  the  same  as  similar  property  belonging  to 
2,600,  the  Pine  Ridge  5,609,  the  Standing  individuals,  whether  said  lands  are  received 
Rock  4,885,  the  Rosebud  7,404,  and  the  Tank-  from  the  General  Government  or  from  other 
ton  1,837.  Two  other  agencies,  the  Fort  Ber-  sources.'  In  1888  the  Legislature  passed  another 
thold  and  Devil's  Lake,  have  about  4,000.  act  providing  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  May  de-  railroad  property.  The  following  is  a  part  of 
signed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Dakota  citizens  section  1  of  said  chapter:  *In  lieu  of  any  and 
for  diminishing  the  size  of  the  great  Sionx  res-  all  other  taxes  upon  any  railroads,  except  rail- 
ervation  and  opening  the  region  to  settlers,  roads  operated  by  horse -power,  within  this 
By  the  terms  of  the  act,  about  half  of  the  res-  Territory,  or  upon  the  equipment,  appurte- 
ervation,  or  over  10,000,000  acres,  was  to  be  nances,  or  appendages  thereof,  or  upon  any 
purchased  by  the  Government  at  fifty  cents  other  property  situated  in  this  Territory  be- 
an acre,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  to  be  longing  to  the  corporation  owning  or  operat- 
divided  into  five  distinct  reservations.  .A  com-  ing  scch  railroads,  or  upon  the  capital  stock 
mission  was  created  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  or  business  transaction  of  such  railroad  compa- 
Indians  to  this  proposal,  and  the  President  ap-  ny,  there  shall  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  treas- 
pointed  R.  H.  Pratt,  Judge  Wright,  and  Will-  ury  of  this  Territory  a  percentage  of  all  the 
iam  Cleveland,  as  such  commissioners.  Dur-  gross  earnings  of  the  corporation,'  etc  As  the 
Sng  August,  September,  and  October,  confer-  law  stood  prior  to  1888,  it  is  plain  that  the 
ences  were  held  by  these  commissioners  with  Legislature  intended  to  exempt  from  the  ordi- 
the  various  Sioux  tribes  at  the  agencies ;  but  nary  and  usual  method  of  taxation  only  such 
it  waa  found  impossible  to  secure  the  assent  property  as  was  actually  used  in  or  necessarily 
of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  tribe,  which,  by  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  roads.  Whether 
the  terms  of  the  act,  was  necessary  to  make  it  said  chapter  goes  further  and  exempts  more 
operative.  In  fact,  very  few  of  the  Indians  property  than  is  used  in  and  incident  to  the 
assented  to  its  provision,  the  ^eat  majority  operation  of  the  roads,  is  a  disputed  question 
demanding  $1.25  an  acre  for  their  land.  Some  between  the  oflScers  of  the  Territory  and  the 
of  the  Sioux  chiefs  went  to  Washington,  and  railroad  companies.    In  1880  the  officers  of 
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the  conntj  of  Traill  assessed  and  levied  taxes  earnings  for  the  year,  no  more  conld  b^  ool- 

for  that  year  npon  lands  granted  to  the  North-  leoted.    The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 

ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  Court  of  the  Territory,  and  the  decision  of  the 

of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  road,  said  District  Court  affirmed, 
lands  not  being  a  part  of  the  road-bed  or  any       Section  1926  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

way  used  for  railway  purposes.    The  county  United  States  provides  as  follows:  ''In  addi- 

treasurer  proceeded  to  advertise    said  lands  tion  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  legislative 

for  sale  for  non-payment  of  taxes.    An  appli-  power  of  the  Territories  contained  in  the  pre- 

cation  was  made  to  the  Territorial  District  ceding  chapter,  section  1925,  the  legislative 

Court  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  assemblies  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming 

On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  shall  not  pass  any  law  impairing  the  rights  of 

gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.    Appeal  was  private  property  or  make  any  discrimination 

taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  in  taxing  different  kinds  of  property,  but  all 

States,  and  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed  in 

the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  reversed,  with  di-  proportion  to  its  value.*'    The  question  then 

rections  to  cause  a  decree  to  be  entered  per-  arises  as  to  whether  the  gross-earnings  law  is 

petually  enjoining  the  treasurer  of  Traill  County  not  in  conflict  with  this  section  of  the  Revised 

from  any  further  proceeding  to  collect  the  Statutes.    This  question  was  not  raised  in  the 

taxes,  the  court  holding  that  tiie  provisions  in  late  suit  to  enforce  collections  under  the  groas- 

the  act  of  July  17, 1870 — that  the  lands  granted  earnings  law.    The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 

to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  Company,  during  1888,  paid  about  $10,000  tax 

the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  shall  not  be  conveyed  to  under  the  gross-earnings  law.    As  under  its 

the  company  or  any  party  entitled  thereto  charter  the  road-bed  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

*  until  there  shall  be  first  paid  into  the  Treas-  Railroad  Company  and  all  necessary  property 

ury  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  surveying,  appurtenant  thereto  are  exempt  from  taxation, 

selecting,  and  conveying  the  same  by  the  com-  it  follows,  if  the  gross-earnings  law  is  invalid, 

pany  to  party  in  interest  '—exempt  these  lands  that  the  company  will  escape  all  taxation, 
from  State  or  Territorial  taxation  until  such       Dlvhta  and  Stotehaodt^ — ^Daring  the  year  there 

Sayment  is  made  into  the  Treasury.  That  *  the  was  much  agitation  and  discussion  throughout 
forthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  ac-  the  Territory  on  these  two  subjects,  in  the 
quired  no  equitable  interest  in  the  lands  so  course  of  which  the  various  bills  pending  be- 
granted  to  it  by  reason  of  completing  its  road  fore  Congress  were  thoroughly  canvassed.  On 
and  thus  earning  the  granted  lands  which  are  February  29  an  address  was  issued  to  the  peo- 
subject  to  State  or  Territorial  taxation  before  pie  by  the  Division  and  Statehood  Committee, 
such  payment  is  made  into  the  Treasury  of  the  appointed  by  the  Huron  Convention  of  July, 
United  States.'  The  doctrine  promulgated  by  1887,  urging  the  people,  in  making  their  po- 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was  set  aside  by  litical  nominations,  to  select  only  pronounced 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  10,  1886.  Ac-  divisionists,  and  exhorting  the  press  to  main- 
cordingly,  the  Territorial  officers  caused  the  tain  an  earnest  advocacy  of  the  division  cause, 
surveyed  lands  belonging  to  the  Northern  Pa-  Later  in  the  year  this  committee  called  a  gen- 
cific  Railroad  Company  to  be  assessed  both  in  eral  convention,  to  meet  at  Huron  on  July  10 
1887  and  1888.  The  company  has  not  paid  and  11,  in  the  interest  of  division,  and,  follow- 
the  taxes,  and  the  validity  of  the  tax  has  not  ing  this  on  the  12th,  separate  conventions  of 
been  passed  upon  by  the  courts."  the  various  professions  and  of  farmers  and 
Another  question  has  been  in  dispute  as  to  business  men  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
the  validity  of  a  gross-earnings  tax.  The  same  conventions  met  and  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
company,  having  rendered  its  returns  of  gross  ing  division.  The  various  party  conventions 
earnings  for  1886,  was  taxed  by  the  Territory  also  generally  adopted  division  resolutions,  and 
thereon  $76,000,  half  of  which  became  payable  nominated  candidates  favorable  to  division, 
on  or  before  Feb.  16,  1887,  and  the  other  half  The  result  of  the  general  election  in  November 
on  or  before  Aug.  15,  1887.  After  paying  the  rendered  an  early  admission  of  the  Territory 
first  installment,  the  company  refused  to  pay  probable,  and  consequently  gave  renewed  vigor 
that  which  became  due  August  15,  and,  for  the  to  discussion  of  the  division  question.  North 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  tax,  the  Territorial  Dakota  had  hitherto  been  considered  hostile 
treasurer  distrained  a  large  amount  of  rolling-  to  the  plan  of  admission  as  two  States ;  but 
stock.  The  corporation  brought  suit  to  pre-  with  the  approach  of  the  actual  fact  of  admis- 
vent  the  sale,  and  obtained  from  the  District  sion  there  seems  to  have  been  a  weakening  of 
Court  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  it.  this  sentiment.  While  it  had  hitherto  been 
The  company  in  its  complaint  showed  that  the  scarcely  possible  to  bring  together  a  conven- 
tax  upon  its  earnings,  local  within  the  Terri-  tion  of  divisionists  in  North  Dakota,  such  a 
tory,  would  not  for  the  year  exceed  $12,000,  meeting  was  held  at  Watertown  on  December 
and  the  suit  was  maintained  on  the  grounds  5.  This  convention  resolved : 
that  the  tax  upon  all  the  earnings  not  local       _, 

within  the  Territory  was  a  tax  upon  interstate  ,  ^hat  we  favor  the  diviaion  of  North  Dajcota  Terri- 

^^».-.^.»»  ««j  w,>?^    ««^i  ♦k^  ^^.i.v««.  !.«„:.,«  tory  on  the  seventh  atandard  parallel,  and  the  imme- 

commerce  and  void,  and  the  company  havmg  diate  admisBion  of  the  northern  portion  into  the 

already  paid  more  than  the  whole  tax  on  local  Union  of  States. 
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That  we  are  emphaticaUy  in  faror  of  the  name  of  the  election  of  a  Le^dslatare  pledged  to  abolish 

^2?.^S*'^«i'?'*?nP'°P^'®'^i?*?/^^.j    X    *u  the  railroad  commission,  and  the  abolition  of 

That  the  Fiftieth  Congreas  Bhould  provide  for  the  .^^  Ta«-;*o.,:«i   i„««  <...ii.»;«<«  *y>^  ^^^^i^^i^^ 

admiasion  of  North  DakSta.  ^^  Terntonal  laws  enlarging  the  appointing 

That  in  case  the  Fiftieth  Congress  fiuls  to  provide  powers  of  any  and  all  Federal  officers;   the 

for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota  aa  a  State,  we  speedy  opening  of  Indian  reservations ;   the 

earnestly  request  the  President-elect  to  call  a  special  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  permitting  connty 

'T^Sl^^i^'ttl^.^gSreS.Tbr^kh  eonjmiBdpnerB  to  lease  school  l^ds  at  .  fair 

Dakou  Territory  is  umcf  to  provide  at  the  earUest  rental  pnor  to  Statehood ;  the  speedy  imnrove- 

practicablc  moment  after  its  meeting  in  January,  ment  of  the  nvers  of  North  Dakota  and  Mm- 

1889,  for  a  comstitutional  convention  for  North  Da-  nesota;  and  the  erection  of  safeguards  in  in- 

^ThMi  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  are  ^1^1,^  '^^  ^""'  implements,  growing 

respectftilly  invited  to  co-operate  with  North  DakoU  ^rops,  etc.                •          ,    ^.        «  ^, 

in  thia  movement  for  admission.  At   the    November  election   Mathews   re- 

n^HM   1     /%-  T        AT  ^u    D    u-v*'     •  L     M  ceived  70,216  votes,  Harden  40,846,  and  Bierly 

.J^^r^  •^"°?  ^^  ^^^  Prohibitionists  of  ^  Ygg.    i^e  Republican  candidate  obtained  1 

the  Territory  met  in  convention  at  Redfield,  plurality  of  9,509  in  North  Dakota,  and  19,860 

and  nominated  B.  H.  Crammer  for  delegate  to  f^  g^^^^h  Dakota.    The  next  Legislature  will 

Congress.     The  Democratic  Convention  was  ^^^^^^  ^f  jg  Republicans  and  5  Democrats  and 

held  at  ^mestown  on  July  H,  and  nonu-  independents  in  the  councC,  and  42  Repnbli- 

nated  J.  W.  Harden.    The  Republican  Con-  ^ans  and  6  Democrats  and  Independents  in  the 

vention  assembled  at  Watertown  on  August  ^^^^^     xhe  presence  of  two  Democratic  can- 

28,  and  was  in  session  three  days  before  nomi-  ^jj^gt^  j^  j^e  contest  was  the  result  of  hostility 

natmg  a  candidate.    On  the  aeventeenth  baUot  between  two  factions  of  the  party,  led  respect- 

George  A  Mathews  received  a  mwonty  oyer  i^^,    ^    q^^^  Qhurch  and  M.  H.  Day.    The 

delegate  Gifford,  who  had  been  the    eadmg  g^^                 ^ure  between  these  leaders  oc- 

candidate  through  nearly  aU   the  balloUng.  curred  at  Watertown,  in  May,  when  a  Demo- 

The  following  are  some  of  the   resolutions  cp^tio  convention  met  to  choose  delegates  to 

adopted :  ^^e  National  Convention.     The  Day  faction, 

The  Kepublicans  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  in  being  in  the  minority,  refused  to  join  with  the 

convention  assembled,  hereby  publish  and  declare :  Church  delegates,  but  held  a  convention  of  its 


oisea  a  tyranny  over  this  Territory,  unjust,  unwar-  cure  evidence  to  impeach  Gov.  Church.    But 

ranted,  and  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  found-  the  delegates    from   the  Church  convention 

en  of  the  republic  in  denying  admission  m^  were  admitted  to  the  National  Convention. 

Union  of  the  States,  for  the  sole  and  only  reason  that  -r    .^^  .     .i  ^  „^^^  ^,  ^  «^««««U4.«^  ^*  i-k^  Tk«-. 

a  minority  of  ourpeople  differ  with  the  Administra-  J^ater  m  the  year  the  committee  of  the  Day 

tionupon  the  poliucal  issues  of  the  day.  convention  published  a  series  of  charges  against 

That  we  arrei^  the  present  Governor  of  this  Ter-  the  Governor,  his  political  activity  being  the 

litory  for  prostituting  his  high  office  to  personal  and  chief  cause  of  complaint. 

P^^S^dSetn^'to^S^TTa^l^r^^^^^  .  »»"^«^  «ff  'S''^^''''X  '""'^- 
E  rules;  that  he  encourages  UiYre  and  unw&e  appro-  ^«  were  the  State  officers  dunng  the  year : 
priiitions :  that  he  threatens  to  veto  measures  unless  Governor,  Benjamin  T.  Biggs,  Democrat ;  See- 
the Legislature  shall  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  that  retary  of  State,  John  P.  Saulsbury ;  Treasurer, 
hie  appointees  in  many  cases  m  men  who  have  no  William  Herbert;  Auditor,  John  H.  Boyce; 
=S^^lS:;f^l''^^^^  Attorney-General   John  Biggs;  ChiefJustice 

That  by  every  precedent  established  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  F.  Oomegys: 

oftheadmissionof  new  States  into  tlie  Union,  by  the  Associate- Justices,  Ignatius  C.   Grubb,  John 

riffhta  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  w.   Houston,  John  H.  Paynter;    ChanceUor, 

of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ad-  Tunim^  QonlaKm^ir 

mit  both  North  and  South  Dakota  into  the  sisterhood  ^iiVl^      tkY  T,.^a-n,.o^»^    «»t.«^   «ra-^«f. 

of  States ;  and  the  reftisal  by  a  Democratic  House  to  ,  FhMiMM.---The  Treasurer  s    report  presents 

ao  admit  us  U  a  violation  of  the  duties  and  obligations  the  following  summary  of  State  finances  for 

of  its  members,  and  we  hereby  reiterate  our  unalter-  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1888 :  Balance  in  treas- 

able  opposition  to  admission  as  a  whole.  ^jy  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Dec.  31, 

A  revision  of  the  tariff  was  favored,  and  the  1886,   $29,849.08;    receipts  during  the  year. 

President  was  denounced  for  his  pension  vetoes.  $498,576.58 :  total,  $523,425.66.   Paid  out  dur- 

A  second  Democratic  convention,  composed  ing  the  year,  $478,632.18;  baUince,  Dec.  81, 
of  delegates  belonging  to  the  faction  hostile  to  1887,  $44,798.48.  In  addition  to  the  balance 
Gov.  Church,  and  representing  twenty-three  of  the  general  fund,  there  was  due  from  the 
counties  of  North  Dakota,  was  held  at  Grand  late  Breakwater  and  Frankford  Railroad  Com- 
Forks  on  September  21,  at  which  W.  R.  Bi-  pany,  now  consolidated  with  the  Delaware, 
erly  was  nominated  for  delegate.  The  plat-  Maryland  and  Virginia  Railroad  Company,  in- 
form adopted  claims  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  terest  to  July  1,  1882,  amounting  to  $88,866. 
of  the  Territory  lying  north  of  the  north  line  66.  The  largest  regular  receipts  were,  from 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  elect  a  delegate  tax  on  railroads,  $62,594.79;  from  clerks  of 
to  the  United  States  Congress ;  demands  State-  the  peace  for  licenses,  $54,282.70 ;  and  from 
hood  for  North  Dakota  by  the  next  Congress ;  sale  of  school-books,  $5,640.98. 
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The  ezpenditnres  indnde  $16,467.12  for  the  lower  bouse  of  the  LegislatDre  entire.  Nomi- 
jadiciary,  $12,588.24  for  the  National  Guard,  nations  for  these  offices  were  made  in  connty 
$17,850  for  interest  on  State  bonds,  $25,000  conventions,  but  State  conventions  were  neces- 
for  free  schools;  $6,000  for  colored  schools;  sary  to  select  candidates  for  presidential  elect- 
$10,403  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  ors  and  for  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
and  $13,078.08  for  allowances  made  by  the  Democrats  met  at  Dover,  on  Angnst  28,  and 
General  Assembly.  The  bonded  debt  at  the  unanimously  renominated  Congressman  Pen- 
beginning  of  the  year  was  $624,750 ;  against  in^on,  and  selected  an  electoral  ticket.  Reso- 
which  the  State  holds  the  general-fund  invest-  lutions  were  adopted  approving  the  work  of 
ments  given  above,  so  that  the  actual  debt  is  the  St.  Louis  Convention  and  the  administra- 
only  $151,700.  tion  of  President  Cleveland,  and  continuing  as 

Hintia, — Daring  1887  the  State  militia  was  follows: 

considerably    strengthened    and    more    fully  ^^                ^^  administration  of  the  Governor 

eqmpped,  with  the  aid  of  money  commg  from  and  other  State  office™,  and  in  State  aflaire  we  advo- 

the  Genera]  Government,  and  of  an  appropria-  cate  the  continuanoe  of  the  simple,  honest,  and  eoo- 

tion  of  $2,000  by  the  Legislature.     At  the  be-  nomlcal  administrataon  of  affairs  which  has  always 

ginning  of  the  year  the  force  consisted  of  but  characterized  the  rule  of  the  Demooratio  party ;  and 

o^o      *            fc-  11         •*         J  x^v««*«v«^*  V    w  «  as  true  Democrats  we  reoogmzo  and  obey  the  popular 

812  men,  partially  umformed;  at  the  close  of  ^ju,  as  evidenced  by  the^i^ial  elecdon  hSwt  laat 

the  year  there  were  560,  fully  equipped.  November,  and  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  acoom- 

EdMttton. — At  a  meeting  of  Uie  Trustees  of  plishing  the  reforms  long  conceded,  by  all  parties  in 

the  Delaware  State  College,  held  in  March,  the  Jhe  State,  to  he  demanded  by  popular  sentiment, 

contest  over  the  resignation  of  President  Cald-  ft"'**^-!"?  f*^i™  ^^  f  constitutional  conyenUon  to 

v^uvoou  wTw*  vuc  ^^ii^uawvu  WL  X  &«»iuvuu  v»ju  Y»  provided  for  at  as  early  a  day  as  in  the  ludinnent 

well,  postponed  from  the  previous  July  meet-  of  the  Lerislature,  acting  for  itself  as  a  c<>-or3inate 

ing,  was  ended  by  the  president's  voluntarily  branch  or  the  State  covemment,  it  may  be  properly 

asking  for  his  release,  in  order  to  accept  an-  'uid  constitutionally  <K>ne. 

other  place.  Action  upon  the  resignations  of  The  Republican  State  Convention,  held  at 
the  professors  was  indefinitely  postponed,  ex-  Dover,  on  September  2,  nominated  for  Con- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  bona  fide  resignation,  gyess  Charles  H.  Treat,  selected  an  electoral 
The  president  reported  that,  for  the  year  b^  ticket,  and  passed  the  usual  resolutions  in  sup- 
ginning  in  September,  1887,  there  were  but  17  port  of  the  national  platform  and  ticket  On 
popils  in  actual  attendance,  of  whom  only  one  §tate  issues  the  platform  reaffirmed  the  f olio w- 
paid  tmtion.  Since  its  reorganization,  in  1870,  ing  declarations,  made  at  the  preliminary  State 
when  it  was  placed  under  State  control,  the  Convention  on  May  17,  which  chose  delegates 
institution  has  had  286  male  students,  or  an  ^  the  Chicago  Convention : 
average  of  IS  a  year.    At  no  time  has  the 

study  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  been  .  The  free  and  untrmimeled  suftage  whi^ 

♦K^  \^^;k\w^  ^v.A^^^  ^4  +1^^  ^.j1a»<«    «<i  .A».,:.^ii  foundation  of  the  institutions  of  the  republic  has  been 

the  leading  object  of  the  college,  ha  required  overthrown  in  this  State  since  the  enactment  of  the 

by  law.      More  than  one  hundred  students  disfranchising  laws  of  1878.    This  flagrant  denial  of 

have  been  graduated   in   the  scientific,   aca-  citizenship  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  who  are 

demic,  and  other  courses,  and  thus  far  not  one  ^°'  *he  owners  of  projjerty  has  proouccKl  a  fruitful 

in  the  agricultural  course.  S^T  °**  *^^°°«»^  *"**  W^^^"^  '^«  manaaement  of 

A*„-.^«- ,.-^-•^^-4.      ^     ^1    A  J  4          *u  State,  county,  and  municipal  affairs,  while  the  assesa- 

tempory  president  was  elected  from  the  ors  of  the  citv  of  WUmin^u  and  the  levy  court  of 

Board  of  Trustees,  which  also  appointed  a  com-  New  Castle  County,  in  openly  and  boldlv  refusinfi^  to 

mittee  to  secure  for  the  college  the  appropria-  place  upon  the  assessment  lists  over  two  thousand  citi- 

tion  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  ?ns  whose  right  to  qualify  to  vote  was  undisputed, 

««»i.;y»i-.UM..ai  />Y«^A^«ni^n«-  a«-a«-:/x««o  {n  fi,«.  ^«.^r^r>»  havc  placcd  themsclves  before  the  pubbcas  breakers 

^cultural-experiment  stations  in  the  vanons  ^^  t^^/j^^  ^^^  ^^  deserving  of  the  execration  of  aU 

States.    Some  etiorts  had  previously  been  made  good  citizens. 

by  the  trustees  to  obtain   this  appropriation.  We  renew  the  demand  heretofore  reiterated  by  the 

but  the  Federal  authorities  expressed  doubts  Republican  party,  for  the  speediest  calling  of  a  oon- 

whether  the  college  could  be  considered  an  ^^^'^^^'^  ^  J^'^^  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  imd 

1.       1        Hi.         V  I.     1          u      AU  unre  upon  the  voters  that  no  one  should  be  sent  to  the 

agricultural   college,   to   which  ^one   by   the  n^L^slature  known  to  be  opposed  to  thUmeasuro 

statute  the  donation  could  be  made.    Later  m  of  reform. 

the  yenr,  however,  the  appropriation  was  se-  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  saloon  has  become  a 

oured  potent  element  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  ia  be- 

WUBligtM.— An  election  for  mayor  and  other  "^^  T^  ^  influence  and  control  the  action  of  tiie 

.  "    «s  *           x».«  ^^vnvix  *v*  "^aj^^  »uu  vi/u*.*  peoplc  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  nghts:  and  as 

city  officers  was  held  on  June  2,  at  which  the  gio  question  of  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of  inton- 

Democrats  obtained  their  usual  miyorities  ex-  eating  drinks  involves  the  moral  as  it  docs  the  politi- 

cept  on  the  vote  for  mavor.     Great  dissatisfac-  <»1  rights  of  the  people,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty 

tion  with  the  Democratic  nominee  existed  in  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  that  wiUnm^^ 

i.!o  «..«.«  ^«.4-»    \^   ,^^^^^,.^^^     ^c  .„u:^u  *i>^  ive  their  will  in  this  respect.    We,  theretore,  dedare 

his  own  party,  m  consequence  of  which  the  ourselves  in  fkvor  of  a  law  embracing  the  principle  of 

Republican  candidate,  Albert  Harrington,  ob-  local  option,  and  providing  for  high  license  when 

tained  a  majority  of  776  votes,  running  over  granted. 

1,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  a  total  poll  of  We  approve  of  the  recent  act  of  the  LegialatupB  in 

a  KQQ  securing  to  the  citv  of  W ilmin^n  honest  elections 

'n^n'^a    irrn.        iCi.i.iX2         xi-t.  through  the  operations  of  a  registry  law,  and  declare 

PMtlcal.— The  only  State  officers  to  be  chosen  ouraefves  in  favor  of  simiUr  lejfislation  by  extending 

this  year  were  three  State  senators  and  the  the  same  principles  te  all  State  and  county  eleotiona. 
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To  which  the  later  convention  added  the  inspeoifled.  At  that  eleotion  the  number  of  votes  otsi 
following  *  ^'^^  '^  convention  ia  by  many  held  under  the  proviaions 
"  ,  „  '  ,  ,  .„  *  ,  ,  .  of  the  CoDstitation  to  be  insufficient  to  autoorize  you 
We  behevo  that  the  will  of  the  people  la  supreme  to  call  the  same,  or  make  provisions  for  its  callmg. 
in  makinff  oY  amending  the  fhndamentid  law  of  the  You  will  at  the  outset  be  confronted  with  the  f^ve 
State,  ana  that  no  convention  should  be  called  for  question,  whether  or  not  you,  as  legialators,  have  au- 
that  purpose  but  by  the  authority  of  tlic  people  \  and  thority  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  tocall  aeon- 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  laroe  msgonty  of  yentiou  upon  the  oasis  of  the  vote  cast  aa  aforesiud. 
votes  cast  for  a  convention  at  the  special  election  held  ^q  ^nh  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  It  is  better 
the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  18S7,  is  the  proper  to  make  haste  slowly  in  securini;  that  which  is  deemed 
evidence  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  matter,  and  neoessaiy,  and  which  the  increase  of  population  and 
should  be  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  full  needa  oi^the  State  may  requiie,  than  it  would  be  to 
autnority  for  passing  an  act,  at  its  next  session,  call-  attempt  to  secure  it  by  means  seemingly  at  least  revo- 
inff  a  convention  and  providing^  for  the  election  of  lutionary. 
delegates  thereto  at  aa  early  a  penod  as  practicable.  ^^ 

A  Prohibition  ticket  was  also  in  the  field,  „^™^   »    ooMtitntional    monarchy    in 

headed  by  Charles  E.  Register  for  Congress.  ,^<^™®™  .r^J"^?!; « ^®  ^5^i  Ohnstian  IX, 

At  the  November  election,  Mr.  Cleveland  re-  S>™  A^"i3  ^^®'.  «°«5«®^$^  to  the  throne 

ceived  16,414  votes ;  Gen.  Harrison,12,978 ;  Mr.  -^^Jf- J/»  ^?^^'  ,5®  "o*  "|f ™J^r  ^[^  ,*f«  \^'^ 

Flsk,  400.    CongreUman  Peningtin  was    re-  of  ScWeswig-Holstem-Sonderbnrg.GlftckBbn^, 

elected  by  a  m^ority  equal  to  that  for  the  ^^  was  appomted  to  the  snccession  of  the 

Demcratic   electoral  ticket;    bnt,  whUe  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of 

Democrats  carried  the  State,  their  candidates  **y  8,  1859,  wid  by  the  Damsh  law  of  sncces- 

for  the  Legislature  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  «<>°  ^^  ,^^^^  ®|»  ].^/-.   The  Constitution  of 

were  unexpectedly  defeated.  Two  of  the  three  P®"?.*™  "  embodied  m  a  charter,  according 

senators  elected,  and  14  of  the  21  representa-  to  which  the  executive  power  is  ve«ted  m  the 

tives,  were  Republicans.    This  result  gives  the  ^^5^  ^^  ^^  ministers,  and  the  right  of  mdnng 

Republicans  a  m^ority  of  2  on  joint  ballot  in  ^^  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet, 

the  next  Legislature  (Senate,  7  Democrats,  2  actingin  coiy  unction  with  the  King,  pe  Rigs- 

Republicans ;  House,  7  Democrats,  14  Repnbli-  S??  comprises  the  Landsthmg  snd  the  Folke- 

cans),  and  insures  the  election  of  a  Republican  *^«»8  ^'L?^*®  Z^  Commons.    The  former  con- 

successor  to  United  States  Senator  EH  Sauls^  f^^*.^'  J®  members,  of  whom  12  are  appointed 

bury.    This  overturn  was  the  result  of  an  at-  ^^^J^^^  ^^  ^^^  Crown  from  amoM  the  actnid 

tempt  to  defeat  the  re-election   of  Senator  ^[  ^^™®f  representatives  of  the  kingdom,  and 

Saufsbury,  made  by  certain  members  of  his  ^4  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  a 

own   party.    At  the  primaries  in  Kent  and  term  of  eight  years.    The  Folk ethmg  consists 

elsewhere  the  anti-Saulsbury  faction  succeeded  9^  ^^^  members  elected  by  universal  suffi-age 

in  nominating  candidates  favorable  to  James  L.  '^'  *  *«™  <»V^«^  ^^^'ZS"^  i?lT'!'''V^ 

Wolcott,  th7 leader  of  that  faction;  and  the  one  member  fw  every  16  000 inhabitants  The 

followeni  of  Saulsbury  retalUted  at  the  poUs  I^dstjiing,  besides  its  legislative  functions, 

by  voting  for  the  Republican  candidates.  «PP<>J°t8  from  its  midst  every  four  years  the 

itodtai.-nie  Governor  says,  in  his  message  ^"^^  jndg^s  of  the  Riesret,  who  with  the 

to  the  Legiskture :  t^H'^^J  members  of  the  IHOiesteret,  form  the 

„,       ^  ,     .  ...  highest  appellate  court,  and  can  alone  try  par- 

,  The  use  of  money  at  electiona  everywhere  la  alarm-  Hamentary  impeachments, 

ingly  on  the  ncrease.    That  use  has  m  thia  State  ""*"'^"»«*J  .««|^«.*.«.««».to.  ... 

become  so  jrreat  aa  to  caU  forth  a  proteat  by  all        The  ministry  or  btatsraadet  consists  at  pres- 

who  favor  the  purity  of  the  ballot.    The  present  kw  ent  of  the  following  seven  members :  Jacob 

upon  the  statute-book  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  pres-  BroBnnnm  Scavenins  Estrup,  President  of  the 


thenecesbity  of  prompt  action  in  the  matter.    So  un-  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rosenoem-Lehn,  Minister 

blushing  has  the  pnu^ice  become,  that  the  votes  of  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Col.  J.  J.  Bahnsen,  Minis- 

menare  openly  bartered  for  and  secured.    I  would  ^^r  of  War;  Commander  N.  F.  Ravn,  Minister 

suggest  that  you  take  mto  consideration  the  enact-  -  u— :-«.    t   i?  a^«»^..;.,<i   u :»;o^^.  r.#  T>nV.i;^ 

mmt  of  a  Uiw  governing  the  holding  of  all  primary  of  Marine ;  J.  F.  Sea venius.  Minister  of  Public 

electioDK  in  this  State.    There  is  at  present  no  statute  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

regulating  the  (uune,  excepting  one  relating  to  the  pri-  Ana  aii  Pffihtif  > — ^The  area  of  Denmark 

mary  eledaons  in  New  CasUe  County.  and  its  dependencies  is  14,124  souare  miles, 

CtHdMlMal  OmvwUm. — ^Tbe  Republican  par-  and  the  estimated  population  on  .fan.  1,  1886, 

ty.by  its  platform  declarations  of  this  year,  com-  was  2, 108,000.    The  increase  in  the  population 

mitted  itself  to  calling  a  constitutional  conven-  has  averaged  10*29  per  cent,  in  the  towns  and 

tion,  although  at  the  election  of  last  year  the  6*99  percent,  in  the  country  districts  during  the 

vote  in  favor  of  such  convention  did  not  quite  past  fifVeen  years.    The  population  of  Copen- 

reach  the  figures  reouired  for  such  an  act  by  hagen  in  1886  was  285,700.    The  average  emi- 

the  existing  Constitution.    In  view  of  the  sue-  gration  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1887  was 

cess  of  the  Republicans  in  the  election,  the  nearly  6,000  per  annum.    Nearly  all  the  emi- 

Govemor  cautions  the  Legislature  as  follows :  grants  settled  in  tlie  United  Stntes.    Between 

By  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  1861  and  1878  about  20,000  Danes  joined  the 

AMembly ,  a  special  election  waa  held  on  the  day  there-  Mormon  community  in  Utah.    The  conversions 
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have  Binoe  been  fewer  in  each  socoeeding  year. 
In  1887  only  120  Danes  were  baptized  into 
the  Mormon  OhurolL 

Tfee  Amy.— The  total  peace  strength  of  the 
army  in  1887  was  385  officers  and  16,818  men. 
The  war  strength  is  aboat  50,000  officers  and 
men,  exclusive  of  the  extra  reserve  force  of 
14,000  officers  and  men,  which  is  only  called 
oat  in  emergencies. 

The  Havy. — At  the  end  of  1887  the  Danish 
navy  consisted  of  88  steamers,  of  which  9  were 
armor-clad  ships.  The  others  were  1  cruiser 
frigate,  2  cruiser  corvettes.  4  third-class  cruis- 
ers, 8  gun-boats,  4  school-ships,  and  5  survey 
vessels.  The  **  TordenskjOld "  is  the  largest 
torpedo-vessel  in  the  Baltic.  She  is  protected 
with  deck- armor  and  a  belt  of  cork,  and  car- 
ries a  14-inch  Erupp-breech-loader  in  a  thickly 
plated  barbette  tower,  and  two  torpedo-launch- 
es, besides  appliances  for  shooting  Whitehead 
torpedoes.  Denmark  has  a  feet  of  14  torpedo- 
boats,  and  is  building  20  more. 

FUuuicM. — The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  March  81,  1889,  is  58,799,872  kro< 
ner,  or  $14,465,189,  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources :  Domains,  882,674  kroner ;  inter- 
est of  reserve  fund,  railway  surplus,  etc.,  4,868,- 
885  kroner;  direct  taxes,  9,676,000  kroner; 
stamp  duty,  2,755,000  kroner ;  duty  on  inherit- 
ance and  transfer  of  property,  1,954,000  kroner ; 
law  fees,  2,114,400  kroner;  custom-house  du- 
ties, excise  on  distilleries,  etc.,  27,527,400  kro- 
ner; lottery,  900,000  kroner;  revenue  from 
the  Faroe  Islands,  68,278  kroner;  revenue 
from  sinking-fund,  deposits,  and  pension  funds, 
2,228,285  kroner;  miscellaneous  receipts,  1,- 
489,850  kroner.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
aame  year  is  estimated  at  55,879,705  kroner, 
or  $15,024,881,  apportioned  as  follows :  Oivil 
list  and  appanages,  1,223.744  kroner ;  Rigsdag 
and  Oouncil  of  State,  306,616  kroner ;  interest 
and  other  expenses  of  the  national  debt,  7,176,- 
940  kroner ;  pensions,  8,468,265  kroner ;  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  886,456  kroner ;  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  2,851,530  kroner ;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  8,207,657  kroner ;  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Worship  and  Education,  1,978,440  kroner  ; 
Ministry  of  War,  10,386,617  kroner ;  Ministry 
of  the  Navy,  6,599,766  kroner ;  Ministry  of 
Finance,  3,166,472  kroner;  Ministry  for  Ice- 
land, 99,964  kroner;  extraordinary  state  ex- 
penditure, 8,370,898  kroner;  public  works, 
6,666.840  kroner.  A  reserve  fund  that  is  main- 
tained to  afford  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  emergen- 
cies amounted,  in  1887,  to  27,870,000  kroner. 
The  public  debt,  on  March  31,  1888,  was  193,- 
017,689  kroner.  The  foreign  debt  was  18,319,- 
666  kroner  in  1887.  The  expenditure  for  the 
public  debt  in  1887  was  7.176,940  kroner. 

CMmnree.-— The  total  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  year  1885  was  249,223,711  kroner,  or 
$67,013,488,  and  of  the  exports,  162,261,870 
kroner,  or  $43,630,276.  The  commerce  was 
divided  among  the  different  classes  of  goods  in 
1885  as  follows: 


Pood-BtnUk 

Textiles  and  dotliliig 

Other  articles  of  consomptlon 

Baw  materials 

Tools  and  plant , 


Importk 


KXOMT. 

84,800,000 
41,700,000 
31,900,000 
8a.600,000 
10,500,000 


118,800,000 

6,700,000 

4,600,000 

88,900,000 

lOfSOOiOOO 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  their 
values  in  1885  were  as  follow:  Textiles,  86,612,- 
490  kroner ;  cereals  and  flour,  82,895,982  kro- 
ner; metal  manufactures,  20,671,807  kroner; 
timber  and  manufactures  of,  19, 198,917  kroner; 
coal,  14,780,888  kroner;  linseed,  colza,  etc., 
11,757,705  kroner;  stones,  8,254,454  kroner; 
coffee,  6,972,216  kroner;  sugar,  6,165,220  kro- 
ner ;  tobacco,  5,295,029  kroner.  The  chief  ex- 
ports and  their  values  in  1884  were  as  follow : 
Oattle  and  other  animals,  88,240,880  kroner; 
butter,  80,898,629  kroner;  hams,  etc.,  18,178,- 
076  kroner;  hides,  7,618,645  kroner;  wheat- 
flour,  7,266,648  kroner ;  barley,  6,568,253  kro- 
ner; fish,  6,218,858  kroner;  eggs,  3,859,898 
kroner;  woolen  goods,  8,349,555  kroner.  The 
trade  of  Denmark  with  the  principal  commer- 
cial countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  values  in  kroner. 


COUNTRIIS. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom .... 
Sweden  and  Norway 

United  BUtes 

Beet  of  America 

Russia 

Holland 

France    

Belgium 

Danish  colonies 

Spain 

AsU 


Im  ports  ffODi  ~— 


98,570,417 

54,170,549 

42,024,975 

15,824.916 

1,294,888 

11,02.\966 

6.819.428 

6,524,600 

4,990,124 

4,148,978 

1,574.565 

621,878 


Ei^porti  lo^~ 


58^886,888 

62.808,164 

82,502,276 

2,180,028 

14.408 

2,214376 

628.755 

1,910,496 

1328,179 

4.198,156 

120.606 

848^144 


Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark,  80  per  cent, 
is  productive.  The  leading  crops  are  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  wheat.  The  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  product  in  1888  was  298,407,276 
kroner.  In  1885  15,448  cattle  were  imported 
and  98,807  exported. 

The  export  of  butter  is  chiefly  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Oleomargarine  is  also  exported.  A  law 
to  regulate  its  manufacture  and  sale  was  passed 
on  April  1,  1885,  and  renewed  in  Msrch,  1888. 
By  a  narrow  minority,  the  Folkething  refused 
to  forbid  the  coloring  of  artificial  butter  or  the 
mixing  of  artificial  with  natural  butter,  as  de- 
manded by  the  Government,  but  agreed  to  re- 
strictions whereby  a  fixed  scale  of  colors  must 
be  used  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  but- 
ter may  be  mixed  with  imitations.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  given  discretionary  power  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  butterine.  This 
question  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
brought  a  part  of  the  Opposition  to  the  support 
of  the  Government,  and  caused  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  vote  with  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  country  is  sufiTering  from  an  eco- 
nomical depression,  which  especially  affects  the 
agricultural  class,  comprising  two  thirds  of  the 
population.  The  constitutional  struggle  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  people  from  dividing 
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into  a  land  party  and  a  town  party,  bat  the  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  the  Hdiesteret 
present  parties  seem  to  be  tired  of  their  inter-  decided,  when  the  question  was  brought  up  in 
minable  contest,  and  the  vote  on  the  new  oleo-  a  private  suit,  that  the  provisional  decrees  are 
margarine  bill  indicates  a  tendency  toward  the  constitutional  unless  they  are  r^ected  by  both 
same  political  grouping  of  interests  that  pre-  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Legislation  by 
vails  in  Sweden.  The  increase  in  German  im-  Executive  edicts  has  not  been  connned  to  the 
port  duties  has  nearly  closed  one  of  the  main  ordinary  finance  law,  but  the  criminaJ  and 
outlets  for  important  agricultural  products,  press  laws  have  been  modified  by  provisional 
and  more  recently  Sweden  has  raised  her  tariff  laws,  which  the  Folkething  has  subsequently 
and  thus  shut  off  another  large  market  for  rejected,  while  the  Landsthing,  without  ex- 
Danish  exports.  The  constitutional  crisis  has  pressly  ratifying  them,  has  refrained  from  ad- 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  com-  verse  action.  The  Bigsret,  which  is  alone 
merce  and  navigation  for  the  extension  of  competent  to  decide  constitutional  questions, 
foreign  markets,  and  even  the  renewal  of  has  not  yet  passed  upon  their  validity.  The 
treaties  that  have  expired,  like  the  one  with  Minister  of  War  announced,  after  the  rejection 
Spain.  The  Danes  are  troubled  about  the  in-  of  the  project  for  fortifying  Constantinople  on 
jury  to  their  commerce  and  shipping  interests  the  land  side,  that  the  work  would  neverthe- 
that  the  German  North  Sea  canal  is  expected  to  less  be  begun,  and  that  the  Gk>vemraent  would 
cause.  Some  propose  a  rival  canal  across  Jut-  obtain  the  money  where  it  could  find  it.  This 
land,  connecting  the  Cattegat  with  the  North  project  has  been  before  Parliament  for  fifteen 
Sea;  others  have  revived  the  old  idea  of  a  years.  Some  of  the  military  authorities,  as 
Scandinavian  customs  union ;  and  many  states-  well  as  the  majority  of  the  Folkething,  con- 
men  of  both  parties  think  that  a  good  part  of  demn  the  plan,  because  it  transcends  the  finan- 
the  North  Sea  trade  can  be  preserved  to  Den-  cial  abilities  of  the  country,  and  it  would  take 
mark  by  establishing  a  free  port  at  Oopenhagen  nearly  the  whole  Danish  army  to  man  the 
besides  the  customs  port.  For  the  examination  fortress,  leaving  three  quarters  of  the  country 
of  this  last  mentioned  project  both  houses  of  defenseless. 

the  Rigsdag  have  voted  considerable  sums  of  From  both  parties  proposals  have  gone  forth 
money,  and  the  Government  has  appointed  a  for  the  cessation  of  the  long  dead-lock.  Be- 
commission  to  take  the  subject  in  charge.  fore  the  reassembling  of  the  Parliament  on 
The  CMStltatlMal  Criiitai — The  chronic  conflict  October  1,  party  caucuses  were  held  to  con- 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Folkething  over  sider  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  The  Govem- 
military  and  naval  appropriations  was  renewed  ment  has  promised  the  associated  labor  organ- 
when  the  Government  brought  in  the  budget  izations  to  bring  in  measures  for  the  establish- 
in  January,  1888.  When  the  struggle  began,  ment  of  superannuation  and  invalid  insurance 
on  the  accession  of  the  Estrup  ministry  in  funds,  and  is  disposed  to  follow  the  German 
1876  and  the  first  presentation  of  the  fortifica-  scheme  of  social  legislation  as  a  means  of  coun- 
tion  scheme,  the  people  sustained  the  position  teracting  socialism,  which  is  spreading  among 
taken  by  the  lower  noase  by  electing  a  Lib-  the  trade-unions.  The  majority  of  the  agri- 
eral  mtgority  of  two  thirds.  After  repeated  cultural  labor-unions  of  Zealand  in  1888  united 
diasolutions,  the  Liberals  have  retained  their  formally  with  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
preponderance,  numbering  76  in  the  present  while  the  minority  set  up  a  political  programme 
Folkething,  against  27  Conservatives.  At  first  embracing  superannuation  pensions  for  labor- 
all  the  ministers  were  taken  from  the  Lands-  ers,  abolition  of  indirect  taxes  and  duties  on 
thing.  Later,  three  of  the  seven  were  chosen  necessaries,  secrecy  of  elections,  and  improve- 
from  among  the  Conservative  members  of  the  ment  of  the  common  schools.  The  Social 
representative  chamber.  The  budget  of  1889  Democrats  demand  woman  suffrage  alpo.  The 
was  amended  by  the  committee  of  the  Folke-  Liberd  Opposition  in  the  Folkething  is  divided 
thing,  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  early  in  into  groups,  called  the  People's  party,  the 
March  was  passed  in  the  modifled  form  by  a  Left,  the  Progressives,  the  Liberalists,  the  Con- 
vote  of  78  to  10,  with  18  abstentions.  The  stitutional  Defense  Association,  and  the  Demo- 
budget  committee  of  the  Landsthing  restored  crats.  All  except  Berg's  diminished  following 
the  army  appropriations  and  the  items  of  the  are  in  favor  of  co-operating  with  the  Conserva- 
provisional  budget  of  the  previous  year  that  tives  in  productive  legislation.  Only  ten  mem- 
the  lower  house  had  stricken  out.  A  joint  hers  of  the  Folkething  still  support  the  former 
committee  of  both  Houses  was  unable  to  frame  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  his  demand  for 
a  budget  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Folke-  ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament  and 
-thing,  which,  moreover,  »tood  out  against  the  the  selection  of  the  Cabinet  from  the  m^ority. 
fortification  project  that  was  again  presented  Some  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
by  the  Government.  For  this  the  sum  of  are  ex-Ministers  Klein  and  Krieger,  who,  with 
1,887,112  kroner  had  been  raised  by  voluntary  other  Moderate  Liberals,  left  the  Ministerial 
contributions  before  April  1,  when  the  King  party  in  1887.  The  Liberals  have  recently 
closed  the  session  and  again  decreed  a  provis-  conceded  the  complete  legislative  equality  of 
ional  budget.  The  Government  bases  its  action  both  houses  of  the  Rigsdag  and  the  right  of 
on  an  article  of  the  Constitation  that  author-  the  King  to  appoint  counselors  of  his  own  se- 
izes the  promulgation  of  provisional  laws  in  lection. 
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Ftudgi  Eiiatloiti — The  som  of  the  external  States  to  leave  her  boundaries,  or  has  been  re- 
aspirations  of  the  Danish  people  is  comprised  called  by  the  power  from  which  he  was  ac- 
in  their  hope  of  the  restoration  of  North  credited.  The  first  foreign  diplom ate  to  render 
Schleswig,  embracing  the  part  north  of  Flens-  himself  obnoxious  to  the  United  States  was 
burg  and  Tondern,  and  including  those  towns,  citizen  G^net  (sometimes  also  spelled  Genest), 
The  Treaty  of  Prague  contains  a  promise  that  Minister  from  France.  During  Washington's 
this  district  would  either  be  restored  to  Den-  second  term  it  became  known  that  a  diplomatic 
mark  or  its  inhabitants  would  be  allowed  to  envoy  had  been  commissioned  by  the  new 
decide  by  a  vote  whether  they  should  be  Danes  French  Republic,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Ameri- 
or  Germans.  The  present  Government,  by  its  ca.  The  President  had  been  advised  by  his 
fortification  scheme  and  in  its  general  policy,  Cabinet  to  receive  him  at  once  upon  his  ar- 
betrays  antagonism  toward  Germany.  The  rival,  bat  neither  Washington  nor  his  advisers 
majority  of  the  people,  however,  see  no  escape  had  any  idea  that  the  chief  object  of  the  new 
from  oommerciid  and  political  dependence  on  mission  would  be  to  break  up  the  policy  of 
their  powerful  neighbor,  and  deem  a  friendly  neutrality  just  formally  proclaimed.  There 
and  conciliatory  policy  a  necessity.  A  small  was  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  a  popular 
party  of  old  Danes  are  still  filled  with  hatred  sentiment  in  favor  of  France,  and  this  senti- 
for  their  former  foes.  The  young  German  ment  had  in  the  Oabinet  of  Washington  an 
Emperor  endeavored  to  win  good  opinions  in  earnest  sympathizer  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Denmark  by  sending  objects  from  the  royal  JefFerson. 

collections  to  an  international  exhibition  that  Though  honestly  in  favor  of  preserving  neu- 

was  held  at  Oopenhagen  in  the  summer  of  trality  as  long  as  possible,  Mr.  Jefferson  held 

1888,  and  thus  encouraging  German  manu-  doubts,  and  not  without  reason,  of  oar  ability 

facturers  to  take  part.    In  the  latter  part  of  to  preserve  it  against  the  feebly  disguised  iU- 

July  he  visited  the  Danish  capital.    While  he  will  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 

was  driving  with  King  Christian,  the  crowds  rupture  with  that  country  his  judgment  was 

of  Germans  on  the  streets  raised  cheers  in  by  no  means  adverse  to  a  close  union  with 

their  own   language,  and  many  Danes  bur-  France.    Mr.  Genet,  when  accredited  to  the 

rahed,  while  others  hissed.  United  States,  was  yet  quite  a  young  man,  not 

locilaBd. — ^The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  had 
Denmark  is  Iceland,  which  has  an  area  of  been  well  trained,  and  through  the  influence 
89,766  square  miles,  and  in  1880  had  a  popu-  of  his  sisters,  who  were  in  the  household  of 
lation  of  72,445.  It  has  its  own  constitution  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  had  entered  the  diplo- 
and  administration  under  a  charter  dated  Jan.  matic  service  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  nad 
5,  1874.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  imbibed  such  heated  revolutionary  sentiments 
Althing,  consisting  of  86  members,  of  whom  80  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
are  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  6  are  lution  the  Russian  Government  seized  the  first 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  At  the  head  of  the  opportunity  to  furnish  him  his  passports  to  re- 
administration  is  a  minister  who  is  nominated  turn  to  Paris.  This  event  probably  recom- 
by  the  Crown,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Al-  mended  him  to  the  extremists  in  France,  and 
thing.  The  highest  local  authority  is  the  Gov-  particularly  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  agent 
emor  or  Stiftamtmand.  There  are  also  three  to  serve  their  objects  in  republican  America, 
amtfnands  for  the  western,  northern,  and  east-  In  the  year  1798,  to  go  as  Mr.  Genet  did 
em  districts  of  Iceland.  from  Paris  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Charles- 

OirioDles. — The  Danish  colonies  of  the  greatest  ton,  S.  C,  was  not  less  out  of  the  way  than  it 

commercial  importance  are  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  now  to    go  from  here  to  London 

and  consist  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro.     There  could  have 

Thomas,  and  St.  John.    The  inhabitants  are  been  but  one  object  in  journeying  thus— that 

engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  was  t9  try  the  temper  of  the  populace  before 

and    export  from    12,000,000    to    16,000,000  going  to  the  Government.    If  such  was  the 

pounds  of  raw  sagar,  and  about  1,000,000  gal-  case,  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory 

Ions  of  rum  annually.    The  colonists  of  St.  to  Mr.  Genet.    He  was  received  at  Charleston 

Croix  have  determined  to  relieve  themselves  of  with  great  attention,  and  his  progress  through 

the  burden  of  the  military  force  quartered  upon  the  country  to  Philadelphia  was  a  continued 

them  by  the  Danish  Government,  which  ab-  ovation. 

sorbs  $75,000,  or  half  the  revenue  of  the  isl-  Mr.  Genet  was  neither  crafty,  cool,  nor  in- 

and.     The  colonial    council   has   adopted    a  sincere,  and  the  incense  offered  him  completely 

rcitolution,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  Gov-  turned  his  head.     He  began  at  once  to  deal 

emor,  in  favor  of  replacing  the  Danish  mili-  out  commissions  to  fit  out  privateers  and  to 

tary  with  a  police  force  that  will  cost  only  enlist  officers  and  men  for  the  French  naval 

$82,000  per  annum.    The  imports  from  Green-  service. 

land  to  Denmark  in  1885  amounted  to  511,069  President  Washington  received  him  with  all 
kroner,  and  the  exports  from  Denmark  to  proper  courtesy,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  for  a  mo- 
Greenland  to  619,513  kroner.  ment  seemed  to  have  cherished  visions  of  in- 

DIPLOMATES,  DISMISSION  OF.    More  than  one  temational  amity ;  but  they  were  both  rudely 

diplomate  has  been  requested  by  the  United  wakened  from  their  repose  by  the  complaints 
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of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Hammond,  remon-  her.  The  minister's  position  was  not  agreeable, 
strating  against  the  capture  of  British  vessels  and,  as  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  agree- 
by  ships  fitted  out  from  United  States  ports  able  person,  he  soon  got  into  trouble,  and 
under  the  authority  of  this  new  envoy.  So  eventually  the  minister  and  his  surroundings 
outrageous  became  the  actions  of  Mr.  Genet,  became  so  objectionable  that  I^esident  Grant 
and  so  offensive  was  his  mode  of  treating  the  requested  his  recall. 

Government,  that  he  speedily  forfeited  the  The  latest  diplomate  in  difficulty  was  Lord 

friendship  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  fell  in  the  Sackvilie  West,  the  British  minister.    Up  to 

popular  esteem  faster  than  he  had  ever  risen,  the  date  of  his  blunder  he  had  been  one  of  the 

and  ultimately  was  deposed  in  disgrace  at  the  most  popular  of  foreign  ministers.    About  the 

request  of  President  Washington.     He  had,  end  of  October,  1888,  he  received  a  letter  from 

however,  in  the  mean  time  married  a  daughter  one  Charles  F.  Murchison,  who  represented 

of  Governor  Olinton,  of  New  York,  and  he  re-  himself  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  English  birth, 

mained  here  some  years  after  being  deposed  and  asked  advice  as  to  the  party  for  which  he 

from  his  place  as  minister.  should  vote.    The  British  Minister  replied  to 

In  Jefferson's  administration  there  was  a  this  letter,  and  advised  his  correspondent  to 

good  deal  of  trouble  with  a  Spanish  minister,  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic 

Mr.  Carlos  de  Yruga.    For  some  interference,  party,  as  favorable  to  England.    This  letter  of 

the  President  requested  his  recall,  and  the  Murchison's  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a 

Spanish  Government  promptly  re<MBJled  him  trap  set  to  embarrass  the  British  Minister, 

and  sent  another  minister  to  take  his  place,  whose  recall  was  at  once  requested.    The  re- 

But  he,  too,  had  married  an  American  woman,  quest  not  being  promptly  complied  with,  the 

Miss  McKean,  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  de-  Department  of  State,  on  the  80th  of  October, 

Eosed  minister  he  remained,  rendering  himself,  sent  Lord  Sackvilie  his  passports.  Tlie  inci- 
owever,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Government  that  dent,  happening  during  a  presidential  canvass. 
President  Jefferson  requested  him  to  leave  the  created  much  excitement, 
country.  He  replied  that  he  received  instruc-  DI8A8IEI8  Df  1888*  Trustworthy  records  of 
tions  from  his  King,  and  not  from  the  Presi-  disasters  are  always  difficult  of  access.  First  re- 
dent.  John  Qnincy  Adams,  then  in  Congress,  ports  almost  invariably  place  the  losses,  wheth- 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  President  to  er  of  life  or  property,  at  a  hicher  figure  than  the 
convey  out  of  the  country  any  minister  who  facts  justify ;  and  the  final  authentic  reports 
remained  after  his  recall  and  after  reasonable  are  published,  if  at  all,  only  in  local  journals 
notice  to  leave.  This  action  of  Congress  was  or  in  court  records,  where  they  are  practically 
reported  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  re-  inaccessible  for  general  reference.  The  follow- 
suited  in  a  peremptory  demand  for  him  to  re-  ing  list  is  necessarily  taken  from  many  differ- 
tum,  which  he  reluctantly  obeyed.  ent,  and  often  contradictory  sources  of  infor- 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  was  not  free  mation.  As  a  rule,  no  accidents  are  noted 
from  like  trouble.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  that  involve  the  loss  of  fewer  than  three  lives. 
Jackson,  representing  George  III,  rendered  A  vast  majority  of  the  accidental  deaths  that 
himself  so  objectionable  by  outrageous  inter-  occur  take  place  by  ones  and  twos,  and  are  so 
ference  in  our  affairs  that  his  recall  was  de-  numerous  that  space  can  not  be  spared  to  re- 
manded after  a  very  brief  stay.  cord  them.  In  most  cases,  it  has  hoen  possible 
The  next  dismii^ed  minister  was  Nicholas  to  give  a  trustworthy  monthly  summary  of  the 
Poussin,  who  represented  France.  His  offense  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  railroad  acci- 
was  an  insolent  criticism  of  an  action  taken  by  dents,  the  records  of  these  being  more  fully 
the  Department  of  State  on  some  French  claim  collated  and  compared  than  any  other  class  of 
while  Gen.  Taylor  was  President  and  John  accidents. 

M.  Clayton  Secretary  of  State.    His  dismissal  Jamia^  4.    Tire :  $200,000  worth  of  property  de- 
was  very  summary.     His  passports  were  sent  stroyed  in  Los  Anareles,  Cal.                    ,.     «   .^ 
to  hiTn  in  r«nlv  tn  bia  inanlAnt  onmmnnirjitinn  ^-  Bailway :  broken  tpeatlo  on  the  Canadian  Pacillc 
to  mm  in  repjy  to  nis  insolent  communication  j^^        ^  j^in^^     fj^:  storehouae  in  United  States 

to  the  Department  of  Stete.  Navy- Yard,  Brooklyn,  loea  $200,000.    Railway :  land- 
Sir  John  F.  Crampton  was  the  next  minister  slide  near  Eggleaton  Springs,  va.,  tnun  derailed,  S 
dismissed.     He  had  for  some  years  most  ac-  killed,  l  injured. 

ceptably  represented  England  at  Washington,  7./ire:  in  Chicago,  111.,  loss  W0.000.  Heavy  loea- 

K«*    «o  1,^  »>-/xi,«  4.i*«.  *v»^«^o:^n^  y*#  ;««^»*»«  es  also  in  Louiaa  Court-Houne,  W.  Va. 

but,  as  he  broke  the  provisions  of  interna-  ^   ^^^       .  ^^y-^^^^  ^^  ^^     Wyoming,  S 

tional  law  by  recruiting  here  for  the  British  killed  10  izgured. 

army  during  the  Crimean  War,  his  recall  was  lO.  lEUuIway :  broken  wheel  near  Haverhill,  Maas., 

requested.  ^  killed,  18  injured  (5  fatally). 

Then  came  the  Catacazy  sensation.    He  sue  ]\  f^S^j'^^t^'^'A^  and  Georgia, 

ceeded   Mr.  Stock!  as  Minister  from  Russia.  Blizzard  in  Dakota,  many  lives  lost.    Fire :  exhii)i- 

He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  and  her  beauty  tion  building  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  800  valuable  dogs 

rendered  her  so  conspicuous  that  unpleasant  killed.    Panic  in  a  town  in  the  Tyrol,  8  lives  lost, 

memories  were  awakened  of  her  previous  resi-  18-  ^"«  in  Indianapolis,  loss  $1,000,000  ^estimated). 

dence  in  and  about  Washington  before  she  had  ^^  "^  **»«  Korthwest,  many  lives  lost  by  cx- 

beoome  Madame  Catacazy,  and  Mrs.  Fish,  wife  *^i4,  pj^ .  ^ilwav  buUdings  burned  at  Fort  Worth, 

of  the  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  receive  Tex.,  loss,  $100,000. 
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^of.koro- 


e  aam  of  the  eztomal 
aspiraUons  of  the  Daaish  people  is  oomprised 
in  their   hope  of  the  reBt^^ration  of  North 
Schleewig,  embracing  the  part  north  of  Flena- 
bnrg  and  Totidern,  and  including  those  towns. 
The  Treatj  of  Prapie  ooDtaina  a  promise  that 
this  diatrict  wonid  either  be  restored  to  Den- 
mark or  its  iahabitanta  wonld  be  allowed  ' 
decide  by  h  vote  whether  thej  should  be  D' 
or  Germans.    The  present  Government 
fortification  scheme  and  in  its  genera' 
betrays  antogoniam  toward   G^rmf 
raajoritj  of  the  people,  however,  w  .  v' 

from  commercial  and  political  (■  ',-  ' 

their  povrerfnl  neighbor,  and  '"  .  ■'„/'''' 

and  conciliatory  policy  a  ne  '  '^jt^ 

party  of  old  Danes  are  stil" 
for   their   former   foes. 
Emperor  endeavored  tc 
Denmark  by  sending 
oolleotions  to  an  int 
was  held  at  Oop*       .v.   ■ 
18S8,  and  thns  '  •v.^'V'^ 

factarers  to  ta'        .  ..■  ''.^'j,tf^M. 
Jnly  heraite'       :;  v'-'j&'^WT'griD'niiiMi- 
was  driving         .-   ■'■  i'>^v,^KV3^'BUch  property 

fa'*'         ^^J^^^fe-^— BouthVdKdo. 

"  m!^^^      lar  tbt  lOMrth,  total  numbw 

r  V.?W^S«"^rf:  injured  IM. 

•^SSArs*"*  uidf""^'  ^^  vewBls  wwckod,  20 

*w*     -^of*?"*'"''^  Tnlon"  bnmed  at 

"K^Tli  i!?Se  No™  Atlintic  Btito,  loramonly 

SK^fT, '  •'  Bli«»r^i     *™''t  '0  hvos  loat,  m»Qy 

t^j!I^LS^'"^-  '"^   derailed,  S  kiUed,  S 
"'■  Tkillea.  *  injured.  ' 

B^.^-.  «;!i;5.  ."i'fl'e.^?^  New  or  «> 

»i  iHi  100  iivw'loet. 
"w^  E^l""?  =  '"'''  deraled  Dur  Oswc^,  Ore- 


States  to  leave  he' ' 

called  by  the  -         .   _.„,  _._ 

i>redited     ''■"  -f^i  Bn^and,  10  li»B»  lost 

0iU»'  '-'^  dtnUti  near  PoitvUIe,  N.  T., 

uon,  ship  Sicjm>  and  Maumr 

;,  11  lives  Iml 

ich  fishing-fleet  reported  caught 

1ST  lives  lost    Floods:  miich 

id  and  in  Hinnssota  and  Wia- 

tt«anuhip  Queen  of  the  FataSe 

Cal. 

fi>r  the  manUi,  number  of  ao- 

njured  191. 

loaded  vttb  dynamiu  eiiiloded 


nk  by  oolluion  with   Britiah 

Cape  Henlopen. 

i  and  Moradabad,  India,  about 


ISO  lives  losL 

10.  Eniloaion  of  gas :  St  Paul's  Cathednd,  Buflklo, 
destroved.  Fallimr  rocka  in  a  mine  in  Bakony,  IS 
Irilled. 

12.  Floods  :  much  damage  in  Iowa  and  lUinois. 
IS.  Lightning ;  oll-Unka  exploded  at  Oil  Cit;,  Pa., 
a  great  Are  ensues,  andangering  the  towo. 

11.  Railway  :  collinon  near  Fountun,  Col.,  fire  and 
explosion  of  a  powdor-cu  followed,  4  kilted,  SO  ia- 

IB.  Bwlway  ;  oollision,  Moscow  and  Eursk  Railway 
in  Bussia,  11  lives  lost;  ttain  deruled  near  Salida, 
Col.,  IS  iiaured. 

IT.  Explodon:  S,000  poonds  of  powder  and  115 
pounds  of  dynamlM  near  fitooklon,  M.  J.,  1  killed,  ■ 

SO.  Floods  (wa  Hay  IS) :  the  overflow  of  the  Ifis- 
sissippi  b^na  to  subside,  afler  hiving  done  immense 


"%.  Exp.lo«o_- 

jilled.  M  injured. 
B«lw»y  •  "umraa 


6  near  Bloh  HUl,   Mo., 


,„ "^ed'^'il^urTdtl.*"^  """""' 

n*r?oks:^;i^"^'""^ "  ''"•'"''  «■"• " 

f  M^^^^  i^nc«s,  off  Caminba,  Portu- 

i'.  Knilway  :  brie 
Iowa,  e  killed, 

_.  Knilway :  tndt 
Sblllcil,  G  injured. 

7.  Shipwreck  r  low  reported  of  steamer  Rin  i !™ 

with  120  Mseongers.  oraio  Janeiro 

killed^  i^'J™!™^  '''""^   ""^    King.,,  Al...  i 


__. iinMeaapataDiia,6001iveslost(BStimated). 

!S.  Bulway:  two  trains  derailed  almost  hdiuIUjib- 
ously  trom  parallel  and  adj^'^^nt  bridges  near  Cameron, 
Iowa,  i  killed,  3  iiunred. 

to.  B«lway :  oolliaion  near  Bordeaux,  Wyoming, 
S  killed,  a  injured. 

Bailway :  summary  fbr  May,  total  number  of  aea- 
dentd  m,  killed  43,  injured  1S8. 

Jans  1.  Explosion;  steam-boiler  at  WyandMta, 
Hich^  S  killed. 

i.  Esilway:  collioonnearTampioOfMex.,  13  killed, 
41  iidured.  Fire :  Mundine  Hotel  bnmed  in  Bock- 
(lale/Tai..  11  livtis  loat. 

T.  Btorms  in  Kew  England  and  Canada,  Iomcb  of 
life  and  propettv. 

IS.  Shipwreck:  loea  of  a  Oennan  steamer  with 
1,100  ml|Tims  on  board. 

14.  BulWBf :  train  detaiied  near  Btmddock,  Eaiu, 
16  injured. 

13.  floods:  Leon  river.  Hex.,  muoh  property  d». 
Btrojsdj  morB  than  a  thousand  lives  loeiL 

IB.  Kutwsy ;  train  derailed  near  Pope's  Head  Bon, 
Va..  4  killed,  B  injured.  Fire :  itcamer  Noid  burned 
at  Kiel,  B  lives  lost. 

S4.  Drowned :  steam-launch  oapaliea  in  Fassaio 
river,  8  lives  lost  (Ave  women). 

£6.  Railway:  coIlisionneu-Uabls  City.Pa.,  Okillod 
4  injured. 

ST.  Bailwsy :  train  dsruled  near  Tenesaa,  Ala.,  4 
killed,B  injured. 

£0.  Floods :  (reported)  Canton  river,  China,  2,000 
Lvoeloai{e«dmated). 

Railway ;  summary  for  the  montfa,  total  number  of 
accidents  148,  killed  40,  injured  126. 

Joly  6.  Tornado  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1  life 
lost,  several  injured,  and  many  building*  datniiged. 

6.  Bailway  oolliiionneu-Nanticoke,  Fa.,  SO  iniur«d. 
Eiploaion:  st4!«m- boiler  In  Filtabuiig,  Pa.,  ■  kiUad,' 
aeveral  injured. 


down  b^  Steamship  Queen,  21  lives  lost 
6.  Bailway :  oolusion  near  Dickerson's  Station,  Md., 
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Fire :  fiinn-honse  burned  near  Sault  61.  Marie,  and  La  France  off  Canary  Islands,  40  lives  lost  (re- 

,4  lives  lost.  ported).    Cyclone:  Cuba,  1,000  lives  lost  (estimated). 

arthquake  in  Maryland.  Volcanic  eruption  and  floods  in  the  Philippme  Islands, 

<uivv  rains  destroy  much  property  in  the  Mis-  several  hundred  lives  reported  lost 

na  Ohio  valleys.  14.  Railway  :  derailment,  oollision,  and  explosion, 

*  diamond-mine  at  Kimberly,  South  Africa,  two  trains  wrecked  near  Ankenytown,  Ohio,  S  killed, 

t ;  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  1,800  people  rendered  86  iiuured  (several  fttally).    Destructive  floods  in  the 

y  CaroUnas. 

:   broken  bridge  near  Orange  Court-  17.  Floods :  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  28  lives  lost  (esti- 

■killed ;  derailment  and  broken  trestle  mated). 

Oourt-House,  Va.,  9  killed,  22  ix\jured.  19.  Kailway:  oollision  near  East  Winona.  Wis.,  18 

a  Pennsylvania,  much  damage  done.  ii^ured ;  accident  in  Hanover,  4  soldiers  killed,  many 

^^                     uipwreck:   British  ship  Star  of  Qreeoe,  off  injured.    Fire  in  Queensland,  alleged  loss,  $2,000,000. 

^                 .aide.  Australia,  17  lives  lost  26.  Fire :  prairie  flres  consume  many  houses  and 

15.  Volcanic  eruption  in  Japan,  600  lives  lost  (esti-  hundreds  ot  acres  of  srain  in  Dakota.    Destructive 

mated} ;  violent  storms  in  the  northern  United  States,  storm  on  the  NorUi  Atlantic  coast 

17.  juilway :  oollision  near  Ozmoor,  Ala.,  2  killed,  27.  Fire  in  Kronstsdt,  14  lives  lost 

8  imured.  29.  Destructive  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies. 

19.  Storm :  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  vidnity,  23  Railway :  summary  for  the  month,  total  number  of 
lives  lost  aoddents  128,  killed  46,  ligured  228. 

20.  Explosion  on  board  a  tug-boat  near  Westport,  OololMr  2.  Severe  storm  on  the  Great  Lakes,  several 
Ind.,  7  lives  lost  lives  lost,  and  many  wrecks. 

July  80.  Volcanic  eruption  reported  in  Philippine  5.  Shipwreck :  French  flshing-bark  Madeline  run 
Islanas,  100  lives  lost  (estimated). 

Ridlway :  summary  for  the  month,  total  number  of 

accidents  157,  killed  60,  ix^ured  169.  8  kiUed,  6  i^iu^ed. 

Aurat  1.  Railway :  collision  at  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  8  7.  Platform  gives  way  at  a  church  celebration  in 

killed,  8  ixmired.  Reading  Pa.,  158  Injured. 

8.  Fire :  I^ew  York  city,  20  lives  lost  10.  ludlway :  oolfision,  excursion  tndn,  near  Mud 

8.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Morgantown,  Ind.,  Run,  Pa.,  68  Killed,  28  iinured ;  Amphitheatre  Falls  at 
18  iinured.    Fire :  New  York  City,  4  Uvea  lost.  Quincey,  111.,  800  iiyured. 

9.  Fire :  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6  lives  lost.    Yacht  16.  Kailway :  collision  near  Tamanend  Switch,  Pa., 
opset  on  the  Delaware  river  near  Ponnsville,  K.  J.,  10  killed,  23  injured. 

5  women  drowned.  17.  Explosion  and  wreck :  steamer  Ville  de  Calais, 

10.  Yellow  fever  becomes  epidemic  at  Jacksonville,  26  lives  lost 

Fla.  19.  Railway :  train  derailed  owing  to  a  misplaced 

11.  Flood :  reservoir  bursts  in  Valparaiso,  ChiU,  60  switch  near  washin^n.  Pa.,  2  killed,  23  ii\jured. 
lives  lost.  27.  Railway :   tram  derailed  near  Alexander  City, 

18.  Railway:  landslide  near  Shohola,  Pa.,  wreck  Ala.,  2  killea,  10  iiuured. 

took  Are,  1  killed,  88  inured.  29.  Railway :  oolusion  near  Pulaski,  Ky.,  8  killed, 

14.  Shipwreck :  oollision  off  Nova  Scotia,  steamers  several  ii\Jured. 

Thingvalla  and  Geiser,  the  latter  sank,  117  lives  lost.  Railway :  summary  for  the  month,  total  number  of 

21.  Floods :  great  damage  in  Louisiana  and  on  the  accidents  146,  killed  120,  injured  228. 

upper  Ohio.                                            f  Howsbv  2.  Explosion:  a  thrashing-machine  in 

22.  Shipwreck :  oollision  off  San  Francisoo,  steamers  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  6  killed. 

City  of  (Chester  and  Ooeanio,  20  lives  lost    Boiler  8.  Explosion  in  a  coal-mine  in  Aveyron,  France^ 

explosion  at  Neenah,  Wis..  14  killed,  9  injured.    Tor-  80  killea. 

nado  in  the  vidni^  of  Still  Pond,  Md.,  and  in  Dela-  4.  Railway :  oollision  near  Marshall,  Tex.,  8 killed^ 

ware,  11  lives  lost  2  injured;  train  derailed  near  Vicksourg,  Miss.,  S 

26.  Railway:  train  derailed  near  Fort  Buford,  Dak.,  killed,  2  injured.    Fire:  at  Godftev,  III.,  young  la- 

6  injured  (8  ntally).  dies'  seminary  burned,  loss  $260,000.    Explosion  in 

27.  Rttlway :  collision  near  Kmm,  Iowa,  8  killed,  amine  in  Clinton  Countv,  Pa.,  17  killed.    Shipwreck  i 
4  ii^ured.     Shipwreck :  Norwegian  steamer  Brats-  steamer  Saxmundian  on  Cowes,  22  lives  lost 

berg  on  Cape  Balance,  Oulf  of  St  Lawrence,  16  lives  6.  Explosion:  in  a  mine  near  Frontenac,  Kan., 

lost    Fire  m  Hambuiy,  6  lives  lost.  89  killea. 

81.  Shipwreck :    oomsion,   steamers   Snaresbrook  7.  Shipwreck :  steam  ferry-boat  sunk  near  Caleut- 

and  Cairo,  off  Tarifa,  Spain,  11  lives  lost    Water-  ta,  60  lives  lost 

■pout  near  litUe  Rock,  Ark.,  7  lives  lost  9.  Fire :  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  88  lives  lost.    Ex- 
Railway  :  summary  for  the  month,  total  number  of  plosion :  in  a  mine  near  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  150  killed. 

accidents  222,  killed  66,  ix^ured  202.  10.  Shipwreck:   oollision  off  I«ew  York,  steamer 

Biplnibar  1.  Oil-tank  bursts  near  Findlay,  Ohio,  Iberia  sunk  by  the  Umbria. 

Are  ensuM^  8  lives  lost    *  12.  Railway  :  collision  near  Rock  Station,  Wyo- 

2.  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  7  lives  lost    Platform  ming,  2  killed,  10  injured. 

falls  at  a  religious  meetmg  in  Belgium,  8  killed,  many  lA.  Explosion  :  Are  -  damp  in  a  mine  near  Dour, 

injured.  Belgium,  82  lives  lost  Riulway :  collision  near  Val- 

4.  Landslide,  Monroe,  N.  H.,  6  kUled.  ley  Falls,  W.  Va.,  6  killed,  4  iii^ured. 

6.  Railway :  collimon  in  France,  9  killed,  18  ii\jured.  16.  Shipwreck :  steamer  off  the  coast  of  India,  sup- 

9.  Railway :  collision  near  Wa^esville,  Ohio,  dr-  posed  loss  of  900  lives.    Destructive  storms  on  the 
ens  train  run  into  by  fteight  train,  6  kiUed,  22  in-  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

hind,  cause,  fog.    Fire  in  San  Francisoo,  estimated  20.  Explosion :  steam-boiler  in  Montana,  4  killed, 

loss,  $1,000,000.    Destructive  floods  in  Spain.  4  injured. 

10.  Railway:  oollbion,  exeunion  train  run  into  by  28.  Fire:  business  part  of  Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 
freight  train,  Rittman,  Ohio,  4  killed,  26  injured,  estimated  loes  $200,000. 

Disastrous  floods  in  Mexioo.  24.  Fire :  Judson  Female  College,  Madison,  Ala. 

U.  Explosion  in  a  Montana  mine,  9  killed,  6  in-  26.  Railway :   oollision   near   Husted,  Col.,  wreck 

jured.    Destructive  floods  in  Qeorgia.    Severe  earth-  caught  fire,  2  killed,  4  injured, 

quake  shocks  in  Greece.  27.  Wreck  :  a  life*  boat  upsets  off  the  English  coost^ 

12.  Railway :  trun  derailed  by  cattle  near  Pocatel-  12  lives  lost 

k>,  Idaho,  8  killed,  11  iigured.    Cyclone  in  Mexico.  .  80.  Fire :  in  Calumet  and  Heda  mine,  Michigan,  S 

18.  Shipwreck ;  oolliaion,  Steamen  Sud  Americi^  lives  lost 
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Bail  way :  Bummory  for  the  month,  total  number  of  era,  nnder  whose  efforts  107  ohnrches  had  been, 

aoddentol^,  killed 88,  in^iured  179.  yiflited  and  assisted,  51  new  and  unorganized 

juSdTS^tfily^    *^ '               ""^         '^      ""  Pl«<^«8  vi«H  1<>  cllurches  organized,  ^d  808 

6.   Shipwreck:    BritiBh   steamer  Hartlepoolc,   at  persons  baptized. 

Egersund,  Norway,  17  lives  lost  The  State  boards  bad  altogether  employed 

8.  Fire :  steam  ierrr-boat  Maryland,  with  a  number  in  1887,  200  missionaries,  who  had  organized 

of  pasMngercaTB  on  boMd  burned  a^^^^  123  charches,  assisted  68  places  in  building, 

seielJSi^''  ""  *  ^                   ^'            '  ^i«^t«^  and  a^ted  1,878  cfiurches,  visited  8^ 

12.  Fire:  Chicago  Opera  House  partly  burned,  loes  new  and  unorganized  places,  and  who  returned 

$50,000.  8,970  baptisms. 

18.  Explosion  of  a  gun  on  a  French  man-of-war,  ^  committee  that  had  been  appointed  in  the 

*  ll"  D'eetructive  storm  in  eastern  Canada.  VTBYkf^B  jeffr  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 

28.  Fire :  steamboat  Kate  Adams  burned  on  the  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  with  reference 

Mississippi,  between  80  and  40  lives  lost.  to  union,  reported  that  union  would  involve 

24.  Fire :  steamboat  John  J.  Hanna  burned  near  four  fundamental  points :  The  adoption  of  a 
Plaquemine,  on  the  lower  MiseissipoL  more  than  80  ^ame  honoring  Christ  as  the  sole  head  of  the 
hves  lost.  Explosion  of  powder  at  Mount  Pleasant,  nk«,«K  .  ^u^  ««««^  i^— «-  ♦k«*  t«-««  ni.^^  :- 
Ohio,  1  killed,  Wny  injufed.  ?}^S^ '  the  creed  basis  that  Jesus  Chnst  is 

25.  Fires:  at  MarWehead,  Mass.,  and  at  Cincinnati,  the  Son  of  God;    conformity  of  the  work  to 

Ohio,  estimated   losses  $800,000  and  $200,000  re-  the  model  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  recog- 

spectively.           ^     ,  „      „     .      „..,,.,  nition  of  the  independence  of  the  congregations 

^.28-  ^?,?>1^^5  ?f.*  "^?^  »»?  ^®?,??»  ?;°'^r'  I?  ^^'  in  local  affairs     The  committee  recommended 

diers  killed.    Earthquake  shock  felt  m  England.  *«  .vv.«*  «««.«o      4.xi«^u«u4auu««  «<^vviuu.vuu^ 

80.  Fire :   steamer  Bristol  burned  athcr  wharf,  co-operative  local  union,  so  far  as  practicable, 

Newport,  R.  I.  to  begin  at  once.    A  committee  was  appointed 

Railway :  summary  of  the  month,  total  number  of  to  continue  the  correspondence. 

aoddentB  142,  killed  87,  injured  188.  xhe  income  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mis- 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHMST.  The  "  Tear-Book '*  sionary  Society  for  the  year  had  been  $62,767. 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  for  1888  gives  the  The  receipts  had  increased  regularly  each  year, 
number  of  churches  as  6,487,  with  620,000  except  one,  from  the  first,  and  the  increase  in 
communicants;  and  of  Sunday-schools  as 4,500,  the  last  six  years  had  been  fivefold.  The  so- 
with  which  are  connected  88,840  ofScers  and  ciety  sustained  24  mission  stations  in  England, 
teachers,  and  818,000  pupils.  The  number  of  Scandinavia,  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  and  China, 
preachers  is  3,262 ;  value  of  church  property,  with  which  were  connected  87  missionaries  and 
$10,868,861.  The  estimated  annual  increase  22  helpers,  2,478  converts,  2,689  children  in 
of  members  is  47,600.  Twenty-nine  iustitu-  Sunday-schools,  and  880  in  day-schools,  and  in 
tions  of  learning — including  5  universities,  19  which  798  additions  of  members  were  returned, 
colleges,  and  5  institutes — are  represented  in  The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
the  *^  Year-Book '' ;  besides  which  several  are  comprised  1,161  auxiliary  societies  in  the  local 
mentioned  from  which  no  report  bad  been  re-  churches,  having  14,000  members,  and  had  re- 
ceived. The  Annual  Missionary  Conventions  ceived,  in  contributions  obtained  by  their  as- 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  including  the  con-  sistance,  $22,884.  It  sustained  home  missions, 
ven tions  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  a  mission  in  India,  and  missions  in  Jamaica, 
Society,  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So-  which  last  returned  17  stations,  1,251  mero- 
ciety,  and  the  Christian  Woman^s  Board  of  bers,  and  700  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  chil- 
Missions,  were  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  Octo-  dren's  bands,  of  which  there  were  415,  117 
ber  28  to  26.  The  first  of  these  bodies  pro-  having  been  organized  during  the  year,  had 
motes  the  extension  and  work  of  domestic  contributed  $4,068  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
missions  and  church  extension  in  the  United  DISSECTIOH,  an  operation  by  which  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  besides  applying  its  different  parts  of  a  body  are  exposed  for  study 
own  special  funds  and  directing  its  own  work-  of  their  structure  and  arrangement.  Various 
ing  organization,  co  operates  with  the  various  names  are  given  to  dissection,  depending  upon 
State  boards,  which  represent  in  the  aggregate  the  purpose  and  the  or|:an  concerned  in  the 
a  scale  of  operations  much  larger  than  its  own.  o(>eration.  Osteotomy  has  for  its  purpose  the 
Its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $28,384.  be-  exposure  of  bones ;  neurotomy,  the  laying  bare 
sides  which  it  had  a  balance  from  the  previous  of  nerves;  angiotomy,  the  exhibition  of  blood- 
year  of  $1,371.  Its  expenditures  had  been  vessels;  and  desmotomy,  the  disclosure  of  lig- 
$25,766.  The  receipts  for  the  church  exten-  aroents.  The  history  of  dissection  is  blended 
sion  fund  had  been  $7,028  in  cash  and  $20,321  with  that  of  anatomy.  Its  value  in  the  study 
in  pledges.  Pledges  were  also  made  during  of  medicine  was  recognized  by  the  ancients, 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  to  the  amount  and  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
of  $60,281.  Loans  are  made  from  the  fund  Demooritus  and  Hippocrates  are  said  to  have 
for  no  longer  period  than  five  years,  for  no  examined  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  animals, 
larger  an  amount  than  $500,  to  churches  whose  Aristotle,  Syennesis  of  Cyprus,  and  Diogenes 
building  shall  not  cost  more  than  $5,000.  It  of  Appollonia  are  among  the  eminent  men  of 
was  decided  to  establish  a  brnnch  Board  of  science  who  dissected  the  lower  animals  for 
Church  Extension  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  anatomical  purposes.  Alexandria  was  the  seat 
society  had  employed  during  the  year  85  labor-  of  the  first  dissection  of  the  human  body. 
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Through  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  dia-  sectiogontsideof  Barber-Sargeon's  Hall.  Will- 
sectioD  became  a  regular  part  of  the  stady  of  iam  Hanter  was  the  first  to  overstep  these  lim- 
medicine.  Herophuns  and  Erisistratus  here  its,  and,  following  his  example,  handreds  of 
became  eminent  as  the  first  human  anatomists ;  men  in  the  profession  had  their  private  dis- 
and  the  latter  is  reported  to  have  been  so  zeal-  secting-rooms.  In  1752,  G^rge  II  decreed 
OQs  in  his  pursuit  that  he  dissected  not  only  that  all  murderers  executed  in  London  and 
the  dead  body,  but  the  living  as  well.  Of  him  Westminster  should  be  delivered  to  the  medi- 
Tertullian  writes:  *^He  was  a  butcher,  who  cal  schools.  Executions  were  not  numerous 
diseected  six  hundred  men  to  discover  nature,  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  colleges,  and 
and  hated  man  to  learn  the  structure  of  his  a  class  of  men  arose,  known  as  resurrection- 
frame."  Alexandria  became  the  medical  cen-  ists,  who  rified  the  grave-yards,  and  who  mal- 
ter  of  the  world,  and  Galen  is  said  to  have  tiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1828  tnere  were  over 
travded  thither  from  Pergamns  to  see  a  one  hundred  regular  resurrectionists  in  Lon- 
skeleton.  With  the  dark  ages,  came  a  decline  don.  The  evil  grew  so  monstrous  that  in  1829 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  The  Mohammedans,  Parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  frame  a 
into  whose  hands  Alexandria  had  passed,  for-  law  that  woula  remedy  existiog  troubles  and 
bade  dissection,  since  it  was  inhibited  by  the  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  the  medical 
Koran.  AbdallatifF  was  the  only  exception  to  schools.  This  committee  called  in  as  witnesses 
this  rule,  and  was  obliged  to  study  the  bones  most  of  the  eminent  anatomists  of  the  United 
of  the  body  in  cemeteries.  The  cremation  of  Kingdom,  and  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley 
the  corpse  in  Rome  prevented  the  practice  of  Oooper  is  interesting  for  its  incidental  state- 
dissection  in  that  city,  and  Marius  and  Galen  ment  of  the  value  of  dissection:  "Without 
were  content  to  dissect  apes.  dissection  there  can  be  no  anatomy,  and  anato- 
In  1316,  Mondini  dissected  two  female  sub-  my  is  our  polar  star;  for  without  anatomy  a 
jects  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  dis-  surgeon  can  do  nothing,  certainly  nothing 
aected  and  demonstrated  ond  in  the  following  wefi.  ...  I  would  not  remain  in  a  room  with 

J  ear.  He  was  followed  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  a  man  who  attempted  to  perform  an  operation 

[atthew  de  Gradibus,  Achillini,  and  Gabriel  in  surgery  who  was  unacquainted  with  anat- 

de  Zerbis^  all  of  whom  dissected  the  human  omy ;  he  can  not  mangle  the  living  if  he  has 

body,  privately  and  publicly.   Jacobus  Sylvius  not  operated  on  the  dead."    The  committee 

tanglit  in  Paris  in  the  sixteenth  century,  dem-  recommended  that    **all  persons  throaghont 

onstrating  his  lectures  on  the  lower  animals,  the  kingdom,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  who 

The  greatest  practical  anatomist  of  early  mod-  die  without  kindred  or  friends,  or   who  are 

em  times,  however,  was  Andrew  Yesalius,  who  nndaimed  by  kindred  or  friends  within  a  cer- 

freed  the  medical  world  from  the  authority  of  tain  period,  be  appropriated  to  dissection,  the 

Galen's  ape-anatomy,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  body  after  dissection  oeing  buried  with  funeral 

new  school,  that  which  prevails  at  the  present  rites."     Three    years   later    the   Warburton 

day.    His  investigations  on  the  human  cada-  anatomy  act   was  passed,   which  practically 

ver  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  anato-  embodies  these  suggestions,  and  which  gov- 

my,  and  it  was  only  the  dearth  of  bodies  and  ems  the  disposition  of  the  unclaimed  dead  in 

the  lingering  pr^u^ce  against  dissection  that  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  day.    As  a 

restrained  the  enthusiasm  of  his  many  follow-  preamble  the  bill  has  the  following  paragraph : 

ers.     Such  names  as    Enstachina,  Fallopips,  Wher«u.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  diseases, 

Arantius,  Variolua,  and  Yidius,  multiply  with  and  methods  for  treating  and  curing  tbem,  can  not  be 

the  beginnings  of  the  new  science.  acquired  without  anatomical  examination ;  and  ufher&' 

Even  at  this  time,  when  dissection  was  fre-  «,  crimes  are  committed  to  swure  bodiei^  which  are 

^..^.«4.i«  ^^^^^J%  ^-  K«  ♦K^  *A<.«k».Mi  ^$  «w««4>yv».«  oot   numerous  enough,  for  the  prevention  of  such 

^uentiy  earned  on  by  the  teachers  of  anatomy,  ^j^mes  and  for  the  protection  of  the  study  of  anatomy 

It  was  never  practiced  by  medical  students.  In  it  shall  be  legal  for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 

the  progress  of  time,  however,  practical  anat-  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  to  grant  a  license  to  prac- 

omy  gained  in  favor,  and  the  thousands  of  stu-  tice  anatomy  to  any  professor  or  teacher  of  anatomy, 

dents  from  all  parts  of  Europe  who  attended  m«dicino,  or  surgery. 

the  Italian  schools  of  medical  learning,  carried  Inspectors  of  schools  of  anatomy  are  provided 
their  enthusiasm  back  to  their  native  lands,  for,  whose  duties  consist  in  keeping  as  full  re- 
public feeling  on  the  subject  did  not  diminish,  tums  as  possible  of  subjects  dissected,  and  who 
however,  and  was  wrought  still  higher  by  re-  are  required  to  see  that  the  law  is  rigidly  en- 
peated  grave-robberies,  especially  in  England,  forced.  Executed  murderers  are  exempt  from 
Kecognizing  the  necessity  of  laws  to  govern  dissection  under  this  act  According  to  a  law 
dissection,  Henry  YIII,  in  1540,  granted  to  the  passed  by  Parliament  in  1871,  a  body  must  be 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Barbers  four  felons  interred  within  two  months  after  it  has  been 
annually  for  dissection ;  and,  in  1666,  Queen  secured,  except  when  it  is  obtained  in  October, 
Elizabeth  gave  the  same  privilege  to  the  Ool-  when  six  months  are  allowed, 
lege  of  Physicians.  These  are  the  first  two  In  the  United  States,  the  first  law  on  the 
instances  in  history  of  legislation  on  this  troub-  subject  of  dissection  was  passed  by  New  York 
leeome  subject.  General  dissection  did  not  State  in  1789.  A  more  comprehensive  law 
flourish  yet,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  was  enacted  in  1864,  which,  with  its  various 
eighteenth  century,  a  fine  was  imposed  for  dis-  amendments,  stands  to-day  as  follows: 
VOL.  xxvin. — 18  A 
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It  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  governors,  keepers,  war-  sapplies  its  medical  colleges  in  a  similar  maa- 

dens,  ruanagen,  and  persons  having  lawful  control  ner,  imposing  bat  few  restrictions.     The  dis- 

ceptacles  for  deceased  persons,  to  deliver,  under  the  United  Btatea,  were  modeled  after  the  English, 

conditions  hereinafter  mentioned  and  in  proportion  The  facilities  for  dissection  at  the  present  day 

to  the  number  of  matriculated  students,  the  bodies  of  are   vast  improvements  upon  those  of   forty 

deceased  persons  therein  to  the  professors  and  trus-  vaath  Aim      ThA  infltrnmAntii  Ara  finnlv  mndA 

tees  in  all  the  medical  colleges  of  the  State  authorized  {!5^i*g^^     %t°  i^^!i5^^^ 

by  law  to  confer  the  deme  of  4octor  of  medicine,  f  ^^  adjusted.    The  soap-stone  or  granite  slab 

And  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  said  professors  and  teachers  has  replaced  the  wooden  plank  on  which  the 

to  receive  such  bodies  and  use  them  for  the  purposes  cadaver  was  laid,  and  the  architecture  and  ven- 

of  medical  study.    Medical  colleges  which  desire  to  tilation  of  the  dissecting-room  are  now  such  as 

avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  shall  ^     j  ^       cheerful  aspect  to  the  otherwise 

notify  said  governors,  keepers,  wardens,  and  man-  *^t    *'"^  **  v«^^*i«t   <w|/^»       ,_~,T  »'"*^**»J«' 

agera  of  pubfic  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  almshouses,  gloomy  atmosphere.     A  large  sky-light  usually 

asylums,   moi^gues.   and    other  public    receptadee  covers  the   room,  which  is  without  windows 

for  the  Dodies  of  deceased  persons  in  the  counties  and  is   lighted   at   night    by  electric  lamps, 

where  the  colleges  are  situated,  wid  in  counties  a^jar  Cleanliness  abounds,  and  no  unnecessary  parts 

cent  thereto,  of  such  desire,  and  it  shall  be  obligatory       .   ^  \^,^„  ««^  i^flTi^  *v.^  « ^      tv^  a!:^ - 

upon  said  givemore,  keepere,  wiirdens,  andmaBagen  ^f  a  body  are  left  in  the  room.    The  danger 

to  notify  uie  proper  oi&cen  of  said  medical  colleges  from  dissection  wounds  is  greatly  diminished 

whenever  there  are  dead  bodies  in  their  possession  by  the   use  of  collodion,  carbolated  vaseline, 

that  come  under  the  provisions  ot  this  act,  and  to  de-  carbolic  acid,  and  kindred  antiseptics,  which 

'pZi^!k^t^,vL'^^^'i^^X,k  ^  ™«>  by  the  students  whfle  they  a«  .t 
been  desired  for  interment  by  any  relative  or  Mend  ^orK.  ,  .  , 
of  such  deceased  person  within  forty-eight  hours  The  difficulty  of  making  the  vessels  stand  out 
after  death :  Ptovided^  also.  That  the  remains  of  no  distinctly  was  early  recognized  by  anatomists, 
persons  who  may  be  known  to  have  relatives  or  j^  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  air, 
mends  shall  be  so  delivered  or  received  without  the  „,„*^»  ;„i,  ^i\u  *«^  ».««:^»<.  ^^i»..»^  A«:^r»,^.J 
assent  of  such  relatives  or  friends:  And  prtyvided,  "^^^f^  ^^^^  milk,  tod  various  colored  fluids  were 
That  the  remains  of  no  person  detained  for  debt,  or  a  used.  It  soon  became  evident  that  some  sub- 
witness,  or  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  or  of  any  traveler,  stance  must  be  employed  that  would  harden 
or  of  any  person  who  shaU  have  expressed  a  desire  m  in  the  vessels  after  iiyection,  and  suet  and  wax 

?hallu±ve;!^Tr*^^^^^  were  next  caUed  into  requisition.  Improvement 

be  buried  in  the  usual  manner :  And  proiided,  dUo.  followed  improvement,  and  uyections  of  pla^ 

That  in  case  the  remuns  of  any  person  so  deliver^a  ter  of  Fans,  rubber,    glue,  and    ether  found 

or  received  shall  be  subsequently  claimed  by  any  adherents.     But  none  of  these  methods  would 

relative  or  friend,  it  shall  be  jpven  up  to  said  relative  do  for  prolonged  dissection,  and,  untU  the  in- 

S^We^rnTSiJie^S'to^^^^^^           ^K  {5<>^'^f ^.."^  ^^'^-\  ^^^  ^^  almost  imposri- 

in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  Board  of  hie.    At  the  present  day,  arseniate  of  soda  is 

Health  in  said  localities  where  such  medical  colleges  almost  universally  used ;  but  chloride  of  zinc, 

are  Kituated,  after  the  remuns  have  served  the  pur-  common  salt,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  acetate 

Dose  of  Htudy  aforesidd.    And  for  any  neglect  or  vio-  ^f  alumina  still  find  favor.     The  usual  method 

lation  of  the  provisions  ofthis  act,  the  party  so  neglect-  .  i«,»^«f:^^  ;„  ^^  ^^„^^  ♦u^  «««,^^«   ^..^«;^ 

ing  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  lesTtiian  o^  injection  is,  to  sever  the  common  carotid 

twenty  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  artery  near  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  attach 

sued  lor  and  recovered  by  the  health-officer  of  said  the  peripheral  end  to  the  syringe.     A  pasty 

dtiee  and  places  for  the  benefit  of  their  department.  mass  of  a  saturated  solution  of  arseniate  of 

Twenty-three  other  States  of  the  Union  have  soda  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  then  prepared,  and 
declared  dissection  to  be  legal :  Alabama,  is  forced  through  the  ari^eries  at  short  inter- 
Arkansas,  Oalifomia,  Oolorado,  Connecticut,  vals  of  time,  so  as  not  to  rupture  any  of  the 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  more  delicate  vessels.  The  preparation  is 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  usuidly  tinted  with  some  aniline  dye.  When 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  the  veins  are  iigected  for  any  purpose,  a  blue 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Yer-  color  is  used.  About  three  quarts  of  the  roixt- 
mont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  all  these  States  the  ure  suffices  for  the  average  body.  For  courses 
law  is  similar  in  its  conditions  and  provisions  in  operative  surgery,  and  for  lectures  on  the 
to  that  of  New  York.  Most  of  the  States  various  systems,  as.  the  vascular,  nervous,  and 
have  also  declared  disinterment  of  bodies  to  muscular,  other  methods  are  employed,  some- 
be  a  misdemeanor,  while  some  States  have  times  more  complicated  than  that  described, 
made  no  provision  but  the  gallows  for  the  In  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg, 
supply  of  bodies  for  the  dissecting-room.  The  where  the  supply  of  bodies  from  the  various 
tenaency  at  the  present  day,  however,  is  strong-  sources  exceeds,  the  demand,  no  body  is 
ly  toward  liberal  laws.  allowed  in  the    dissecting-room  over    seven 

In  Paris  and  Vienna  all  bodies  from  the  days,  and  no  injections  or  antiseptic  prepara- 

public  hospitals  and  workhouses  are  given  to  tions  are  made  use  of.    See  Hyrtl's  ^*  Lehrbuch 

the  medical  schools.    In  Gottingen  the  supply  der  Anatomic  des  Menschen  "  (8th  ed.,  Vien- 

is  maintained  by  the  dead  from  the  public  na,1863);  "The  Gold-headed  Cane";  William 

institutions,  and  by  the  poor  that  are  supported  Hunter^s  Introductory  Lectures ;   and  W.  W. 

at  the  expense  of  the  state.    The  same  condi-  Eeen^s  "  Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy  ^ 

tions  exist    throughout    Germany.      Holland  (Philadelphia,  1874). 
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r  OF  CUIDA.  The  year  1888  wu 
marked  b;  an  unusoal  aumber  of  ohangea  in 
the  Govenimeat  of  the  Dominion.  Lord  Laos- 
doime'B  term  of  office  at  Governor-General  ex- 
pired, and  be  wbb  ^ipointed  Vioero;  of  India, 
fesving  Canada  in  Haf.  (For  bioKrapbioal 
sketch  and  portrait  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  see 
tbe  "  Annual  Cjolopmdia  "  for  1888.  page  4S8.) 
Ha  was  sDooeeded  at  Ottawa  bj  Lord  Stanley  of 
Preatoo,  wbo  on  June  1 1  iasned  tbe  proclama- 


beretofore  existing  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 
Parliament  met  on  Febroar?  SS,  and  was  pro- 
roKaed  on  May  23. 

Parliament  waa  opened  on  February  24  \>j 
Lord  LsDsdowne,  who  delivered  tbe  following 
speech  from  the  throne: 
EonoraiU  GeniUmtnof  the  Stnai*  : 

Oenlltmin  qf  thi  Bmiti  of  ftjmnwm  .■ 

It  sffonia  me  roucb  gntificstion  to  meet  jna  ones 
mare  at  the  commenceioeiit  of  tbe  pcrliunentaij  Mt- 
lion,  uid  to  ooQgntulata  you  upon  the  senctal  ptdb- 
peritj  of  the  coiuitrj.  Allbou^h  the  TftborB  oi'  the 
noaluuidiiuui  have  Dot  been  reworded  in  wnne  por- 
tloiiB  of  tha  Domlniooby  an  adeauue  return,  tbe  tiar> 
vest  of  Ust  yesr  bu  on  tbe  wkole  be«n  plenteom, 
while  Id  Huiitob*  and  tfae  Northwest  Territories  it 
wsB  ooe  of  rcniarksble  sbunduiM. 

The  nefcQtlsUoni  between  ber  Hi^eety's  Goveni- 
ment  snd  thscofthe  United  Butee  foithe  adjuitmeot 
of  whst  Is  known  aa  "  The  Fishery  (juestlou"  have, 
lampleued  totufonajon.  resulted  in  a  treaty  vhioh 
will,  I  venture  Co  hope,  be  oonsidered  by  you  n  bon- 
Ontble  and  latiabclory  to  bolb  natioDB.  The  trea^, 
with  the  papers  and  oorrespocdeDce  relstins  thereto, 
will  be  lud  before  you,  and  you  will  be  invited  lo 
adopt  a  meaaaie  to  ftivs  effect  to  its  provisionB. 

The  eitenBioD  and  development  of  our  HTStem  of 
railways  have  not  only  reudertd  neoesMuy  additional 
safeguardi  for  life  and  prop4.>rty,  but  have  given 
greater  Oeqaeocy  to  questions  in  which  the  interests 
of  rival  conipioies  are  found  to  be  in  conflict,  and  to 
require  authoritative  adjustmenL  A>  ftirther  legisla- 
tion appearB  la  be  needed  for  these  purposes,  a  meas- 
ure will  be  Bubmitted  to  yoa  for  the  consolidaUon  and 
imorovament  of  "  the  Railwav  act." 


having  B 


e  Railway  act." 


iwn  chat 


Tbe  Rtgbt  Ron.  Sir  Fndsrick  Artlinr  Blanhr,  Bmn  Blan 
tey.  or  PnttoD.  P.  C,  O.  C.  B.,  was  bora  Id  iMl,  aod  Id  I9& 
murivd  CobHlJiDCA,  oldiwt  daug htrr  of  th«  Eu-I  of  Clanadon 
Ha  waa  «at«d  a  peer  Id  166S,  mod  ma  appointed  Governor 
Ocnaral  of  C^nub  In  1S83.  He  bia  npruented  Vrtuna  uu 
N«tb  tMM»bir«  tai  the  Hodk  of  CommoDB.  ud  hai  bek 
oOee  In  Che  InaperiH]  QoTfl-DHkeDt  mooeanlTslT  u  m  Loid  a 
the  Admlialty,  Flnuirii]  SMnUry  tat  Wir.  FinaDelil  Hecra 
tary  to  the  Tnuury,  SecreUiy  of  Bute  fbr  War,  Coloiiia 
B«nlii7,  iDd  PmldiBt  ot  the  finud  of  TitAa.  He  Bervei 
ta  Iba  Grensdkar  Ouardi  from  ISSH  UN  IMG.  oad  wa*  gacett« 
RflDt*naDt  andfSptaJa  '-   ■'-"~^      ........       ....._. 


of  the  act  mapecting 
the  UouBS  of  Commons 
ivenlent  in  their  opets- 


tion  annonnoing  his  appointment  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-Generalship. Tne  death  of  tbe  Hon. 
Thomas  White,  Minister  of  tlie  Interior,  de- 
prived the  Dominion  Cabinet  of  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  respected  members.  Mr.  White  was 
ancceeded  in  tlie  ministry  by  the  Hon.  Edgar 
Dewdoey,  who  retired  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Sir 
CharlesTappor  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Finance  to  return  to  London  aa  High  Com- 
missioner forCanada.  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hod.  G.  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. The  Hod.  Charles  Tupper  (son  of  Sir 
Charles)  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  The  Hon.  A.  W.  McLeiao, 
Postmaster- General,  accepted  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  portfolio 
fell  to  the  Hon.  John  Haggart.  The  Hon.  J.  H. 
Plumb,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  died  during  the 
■ession  of  Parliament  on  March  12. 

farilawMt. — Twenty-four  by-elections  took 
place  dnring  the  year,  bat  withoot  effecting 
any  material  change  in  the  balance  of  parties 


quired  to  make  th 
ElectJoriH  of  the  Mcmbe 
more  effective  and  mo 
tion,  ;ou  will  bo  asked 
amendment  of  that  statute.  The  act  respecting  Con- 
troverted Elections  may  likewise  require  attention 
with  s  view  to  the  removal  of  eertain  guesCiona  of  in- 
terpralation  which  have  arisen  and  which  ahould  bs 
set  at  rest.  My  Oovemment  has  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  aflonded  by  the  recess  to  consider  the  nu- 
merous BUKgcBtionB  which  have  been  made  for  im- 
proving the  details  of  the  Act  retpectinii  the  Election 
FranchiBO,  and  a  mesaure  will  be  submitted  to  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  simpUfying  the  law  and  greatly 
lessening  the  coat  of  its  operation. 

The  growth  of  the  NorChwesl  Territories  renders 
expedient  an  imprevemenC  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  legielation  affecting  these  portiona  of  the 
T, — ;_;._    -_j  -  i.;ii  r.-  jj,^  purpose  Will  be  Uid 

.  .    ^      .  '"   """      '"^neland  »^ 

pli  cable  to  the  I'rovince  of  Maniloba  and  to  tbe  North- 
west Territoriea  in  rcganl  to  matters  which  are  within 
the  control  of  the  ParliameDt  of  Canada,  but  which 
have  noc  aa  yet  been  made  the  subject  ofCanscUsu 
legi:<1a^on. 

Among  other  measnrea,  billa  will  be  presented  to 
you  relating  to  the  judiciary,  to  the  Civil-Servics  act, 
and  to  the  audit  of  the  public  acoounta. 
OmtltTmn  of  (As  Zfouw  t(f  Commotu  ; 

TheaceountsforChe  past  year  will  be  laid  befbreyoQ 
as  well  as  cbs  entimates  for  the  ensuing  year.    Tney 
have  been  prepared  with  a  due  rt^fard  to  eooncnny  and 
Che  icquirements  of  the  public  service. 
HonoraMe  Otnilerata  of  tht  Stnati ; 

OttttUmtn  of  the  Houtt  of  COmvumi  .• 

'     immcnd  thciie  important  Bubjecb<  and  all  mat- 


rs  affecting  the  public  in 


befon 


and  I  feel  s»- 
lo  them  witli 
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The  BMlget — Sir  Oharles  Tapper,  Ifinister  of  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  iron  and 
Finance,  in  moving  the  Hooae  into  Committee  steel  tariff,  the  trade  retuns  showed  that  the 
of  Wajs  and  Means,  on  April  27,  said  that  the  average  daty  levied  hy  the  United  States  on 
reveituQ  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  80,  1S87,  amoanted  to  $36,754,998,  an  in-  Jane  80,  1887,  was  41  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
crease  of  $454,998  over  the  estimate.  The  act-  the  average  rate  for  the  same  articles  imported 
nal  expenditure  was  $85,657,860,  an  excess  of  into  Canada  for  the  nine  months  ending  March 
$57,860  over  the  estimates,  thus  leaving  a  snr-  81,  under  the  new  tariff,  was  28^  per  cent,  ad 
plus  in  place  of  the  expected  deficit.  He  esti-  valorem.  Comparing  the  United  States  costoms 
mated  the  revenue  for  the  year  1887-^88  at  tariff  on  all  goods  imported  for  home  oonsump- 
$86,900,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  ahoat  $87,-  tion  with  the  Canadian  tariff  on  similar  im- 
000,000,  the  estimates  to  he  laid  hefore  Parlia-  ports,  the  trade  returns  show  this  result  for  the 
ment  amounting  to  $35,421,440.22:  and  the  year  ended  June  80,  1887:  Average  rate  on 
supplementary  estimates  would  include  amounts  United  States  imports,  811  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
for  mail  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions.  Average  rate  on  Canadian  imports,  21  j  per 
He  said  the  Dominion  had  incurred  a  debt  of  cent,  ad  valorem.  Comparing  dutiable  artides 
£1,000,000  in  England  for  temporary  accom-  under  the  United  States  customs  tariff  with  the 
modation.  Since  May  last  the  country  had  ex-  same  articles  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  the 
perienced  a  certain  amount  of  financial  strin-  trade  returns  for  1886-^87  show  the  average 
gency,  and  one  of  the  results  had  been  that  duty  on  Uuited  States  imports  for  home  con- 
three  banks  had  ceased  to  transact  business,  sumption  to  be  47  per  cent,  ad  valorem  against 
The  past  summer  was  one  of  nuusual  heat  and  an  average  of  28f  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  Ca- 
drought  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  nadian  imports  for  the  same  period.  Under  the 
harvest  was  not  up  to  the  average.  The  same  Mills  Bill  the  average  customs  rates  on  dutiable 
cause  had  operated  against  the  extensive  lum-  articles,  based  on  United  States  imports  for 
her  industry,  and  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  home  consamption  for  1886-'87,  is  estimated 
the  water,  timber  that  had  been  cut  and  lay  in  to  be  484  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  under  the 
the  streams  could  not  be  made  marketable,  amended  Canadian  tariff  for  the  nine  months 
This  had  caused  a  certain  drain  on  the  resources  ended  March  81,  1888,  the  average  costoms 
of  the  banks,  in  order  that  the  legitimate  re-  rates  on  dutiable  articles  entered  for  home  oon- 
qnireroents  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  sumption  has  been  81f  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
snould  be  provided  for.  But  against  this  they  The  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  market  prices 
had  occasion  to  be  gratified  by  the  splendid  had  been  to  make  a  small  increase,  but  not  to 
harvest  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  Still  the  full  extent  of  the  increased  duty.  He  took, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  were  goinff  by  way  of  illnstration,  the  value  of  warrants  in 
ahead  rather  too  quickly.  In  our  cities,  and  Glasgow,  that  being  the  best  gauge  of  the  gen- 
especially  in  Toronto,  there  had  been  a  certain  oral  level  of  the  iron  market,  and  as  at  Glas- 
amount  of  speculation  in  real  estate.  In  the  gow  prices  were  pretty  even  during  February 
end,  the  short  crop  in  Ontario  and  these  other  and  December,  1887.  Taking  pig-iron,  the 
attendant  circumstances,  would  prove  a  bless-  price  in  Canada  was  only  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
ing  in  disguise  by  the  curtailment  of  importa-  gross  ton  higher  in  December  than  in  Febru- 
tions.  However,  by  the  exercise  of  economy  ary,  1887,  while  the  additional  duty,  which 
and  prudence,  Cnnada  would  soon  recover  from  took  effect  July  1,  was  $2.24  per  gross  ton,  in- 
the  present  stringency,  her  trade  being  sound  dicating  that  the  foreign  maker,  carriers,  and 
at  the  core,  and  would  soon  return  to  its  nor-  importers,  etc.,  had  made  a  concession  of  about 
mal  condition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton  to  retain  the  trade.  In 
year  the  Government,  ohiefiy  in  deference  to  other  words,  the  consumer  paid  fully  one  half 
the  banking  community,  lowered  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  daty  contributed  to  the  revenue, 
deposits  in  the  savings-banks,  and  fixed  the  As  to  bar-iron,  the  price  was  as  follows :  In 
amount  to  be  received  from  any  depositor  to  February,  1887,  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  100  pounds; 
be  $800  in  any  one  year«  and  $1,000  in  all.  in  December,  1887,  $1.85  to  $1.90  per  100 
Originally,  the  savings-bank  deposits  were  nn-  pounds,  showing  an  advance  of  only  25  cents 
limited;  a  reduction  was  then  made  to  $10,000,  per  100  pounds,  while  the  extra  duty  was  45 
and  afterward  this  was  again  brought  down  to  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  to  cast-iron  water- 
$8,000 ;  now  the  limit  is  $1,000.  The  effect  on  pipes,  the  contract  prices  for  the  corporation  of 
the  Government  savings-bank  deposits  had  Montreal  averaged  as  follows:  For  1885,  $18.50 
been  that  some  of  the  larger  deposits  held  by  per  gross  ton;  for  1886,  $26.21  per  gross  ton; 
the  Government  had  been  withdrawn,  and  bad  for  1887,  $88.14  per  gross  ton ;  for  1888,  only 
gone  to  swell  the  general  business  of  the  conn-  $82.10  per  gross  ton ;  although  the  increase  in 
try  by  transfers  to  the  banks  where  higher  rates  duty  has  been  $8  per  ton.  The  Montreal  wa- 
of  interest  were  offered.  The  million  pounds  ter-pipes  for  1888,  above  referred  to,  are  to  be 
sterling  borrowed  in  England  represented  an  made  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ore.  The  in- 
amount  that  was  expected  to  have  been  received  crease  of  price  over  the  average  for  1885-*86 
from  Canadian  depositors,  the  capital  expend!-  is  thus  about  half  the  increase  in  duty, 
ture  of  the  country  having  had  to  be  met  out  After  referring  in  detail  to  the  effect  of  the 
of  ordinary  revenue.  tariff  in  promoting  the  exploration  of  ne  w  fields 
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in  the  iron  indoBtiy,  and  to  the  improved  busi- 
ness of  the  old  iron  and  steel  industries,  Sir 
Obarles  took  np  the  qaestion  of  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  This  trade,  on  the  whole,  had  been 
good ;  the  price  of  Canadian  fish  in  the  West 
mdies  had  been  satisfactory  to  fishermen  and 
merchant  shippers.  An  important  factor  in  this 
trade  was  the  retam  cargoes  of  sugar  and  the 
recent  change  in  the  sngar  daties.  rutting  the 
same  dutj  upon  all  sugars  for  refining,  accord- 
ing to  their  polariscopic  test,  had  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  importation  of  West  Indian 
sugar,  especial]/  into  Nova  Scotia.  In  1878 
the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion from  all  the  West  Indies  was  $1,181,728, 
and  in  1886  this  had  increased  to  $8,249,642. 

Passing  to  the  cotton  industry,  there  are 
now  about  60,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  in  value 
about  $8,000,000,  used  annually  in  the  Domin- 
ion, being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  nearly 
50,000  bales.  In  the  Dominion  tibere  are  now 
about  half  a  million  spindles,  employing  about 
9,000  hands,  with  an  invested  capital  of  about 
$8,000,000.  To  show  how  steadily  interpro- 
▼incial  trade  has  developed  in  Canada,  returns 
furnished  bv  the  Intercolonial  Railway  show 
that  the  following  movements  took  place  in 
1878  and  in  1887  in  passengers  and  articles  car- 
ried both  ways: 


Federal  gross  debt,  with  assets,  for  yeara  ended 
80th  June  was  as  follows : 


TKABS. 


1867  cConfederation  er«atod) 

1868 

1869  (BAttar  terms  toiToTa'SootiaV. 

1870  (MADitoba  crwUed  a  FMrlooe, 
debt  1472,000) 

1871  (Britiab  Colombia  admitted, 
debt  •1,666,200) 

1872  

1878  (Prlnoe  Edward  Island  admit- 
ted, debt  4,927,060) 

1874 

1876 

1876  (Interooloiilal  Balhrav  opened) 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880  (iDteroolonlBl  Ballwar  flntsbed) 

1881  (C.  P.  B,  begun)...: 

1882 

1884  (JVoTincial* '  debts  '  urameiL 
$7,112,297) TT. 

1885  (O.  P.  B.  finiabed,  last  aplke 
Nov.  7) 

1886  (TempoTWT  loan  to  C.  P.  B.  of 
$20,000,000.  Manitoba  debt  as- 
sumed, $8,817,226) 

1887  ($10,180,621  added  to  debt,  be- 
ing purehaee-moner  of  6.796,014 
acres  of  land  from  0.  P.  B,) 


OiMi  XML 


$98,046,061 

•6,896,666 

112,861,998 

110,998,706 

116.492,682 
122,400,179 

129,748,482 
141,168^^1 
161,668,401 
161,204,687 
174,676l884 
174^7,268 
179,488,871 
194,684,440 
199,861,687 
206,866.261 
202,160,104 

242,482,416 

264,706,607 


278,164,841 


278487,626 


•17,817,410 
21.189,581 
86,502,679 

87,788,964 

87,786,166 
40,218,107 

29.894,970 
82,888,586 
86,666,028 
86,668,178 
41,440,625 
81596,199 
86,498,668 
42,182,862 
44,46^757 
61,708,001 
48,692,889 

60,820,606 

68,296,915 


60,00^284 
46,878.611 


Canada  taxation,  being  customs  and  excise 
dnties  collected,  daring  years  ended  80th  Jnne : 


ITEMS. 

1878. 

1887. 

Fhrar.  barrels. 

687,778 

881,170 

46,498 

66,600,000 

140,868) 

280,741 1 

522,710 

618,957 

758,480 

Ondn,  bnsbels 

1,016.884 
80,782 

LiTe-stock.  number 

Lumber.  tMft 

161,100,000 
820,000 

Hanulbetures,  tons 

Otber  artielea  (not  induding 
fire-wood),  toDSb 

Total  frei^t,  tons 

1,131,884 

rsBnrnigfrn.  number 

940,144 

In  both  years  flour,  live-stock,  and  lum- 
ber were  local,  as  distinguished  from  through 
freight  for  export.  As  regards  grain,  there 
were  440,454  bushels  local  fi-eight  in  1887, 
against  831,470  in  1878.  The  total  increase  of 
freight  in  1887,  as  compared  with  1878,  was 
608,000  tons ;  and,  speaking  of  the  proportions 
between  local  and  through  freight,  the  general 
manager  says  that  the  increase  is  about  equally 
dirided.  lliis  would  give  an  increase  of  local 
traffic  eaual  to  over  800,000  tons  in  1887,  as 
compared  with  1878,  or  an  increase  of  57  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers was  indicative  also  of  increased  inter- 
provincial  trade.  Taking  some  of  the  articles 
carried  westward,  the  growth  of  this  trade  he 
regarded  as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  coal 
yearly  transported  by  rail  from  ^ova  Scotia. 
For  the  several  years  from  1879  to  1886  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  were  carried  west  by  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway:  1879,  570  tons;  1880, 
10.246  tons;  1881,  80,629  tons;  1882,  85,089 
tons;  1888,  54,891  tons;  1884,  112,898  tons; 
1885,  165,791  tons;  1886,  175,512  tons. 

Sir  Charles  submitted  to  Parliament  a  series 
of  tables  showing  comparative  statistics  for 
each  year  since  confederation.    The  Oasada 


869. 
870. 
871. 
872. 
1878. 
874. 
876. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 
882. 
888. 
884. 
886. 
886. 
887. 


•8,002,588 
2,710,028 
8,619.622 
4,296,946 
4,786.662 
4,460,682 
6,694,904 
6,069.687 
6,568,487 
4,941,898 
4,866,672 
5,890,768 
4,282,427 
6,848,022 
5,884,860 
6,260,116 
^46•.809 
6,449,102 
6,862,906 
6306,201 


•8,678,880 
8,272,880 
9,884,218 
11,841.104 
12,787,982 
12,961164 
14,826.198 
16,861,011 
12,828,888 
12,646.968 
12,788,824 
12,900,609 
14,071,848 
18,406,092 
21.581,670 
28,009,582 
20.028,890 
ia986,428 
19.878,562 
22,878,801 


Canada  imports  for  home  consumption,  di- 
vided into  free  and  dutiable,  during  years  ended 
30th  June: 


TKAKS. 

Datkbbb 

Ffm. 

1868 

•48,666,696 
41,060,842 
46,127.422 
60,094;M2 
68,646,718 
71.409,196 
76,286,868 
78,141,482 
60,248,846 
60,919,960 
69,776,589 
56,480,012 
64^182,967 
71,620,726 
8^767,488 
91,688,889 
80,010.498 
78,269,618 
70,658,819 
78,120,679 

•284»9,610 

1869 

1870 

26,882,928 
26,110.181 

1871 

26,868,180 

1872 

89,168398 

1378 

66,106398 

1874 

61,168316 

1875 

1876 

1877 

14TR 

41,4n329 
84,489372 
86,880,528 
81,422,983 

1879 

24,911,696 

1880 

17,699382 

1881 

19390.879 

1882 

26,891.494 

1888 

81,648,680 

18S4 

1S86 

28,170,146 
29,440,401 

1886 

28348,876 

1887  

27,618,749 
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Imports  of  iron  and  «t«el  and  nMumfectorM 
thereof  iolo  the  Dominion  for  home  oonsamp- 
tion  for  ywre : 

IBTS t9.NS,S0« 

IBTB JMUM 

lem to.i«&««o 

1881 18,»BMM 

ISM 1T,1>«.4S8 


is,wa,04a 

Belative  valae  of  ten  principal  exports  (home 
prodnotion)  from  Dominion  of  Osnado,  fiscal 

jearl88T: 

Woodud  mua-                     I  Fteh KBASIO 

AeUR* tn.IMJiaO    FanudUdH...  S;RS,«a 

Onlni,      twler,                       B«n IfiO/M 

puH.udfloar,    16.001,8111    Cod Ifi^m 

AdIduIi lU.t«l,44I    H«U ],0M,OT« 

ObMM... I,1U8,»T8    Gold l,on,Wl 


The  number  of  post-offices  in 
years  hai  been  as  follow:  In  1868,  8,688;  in 
18S9,  8,756;  iu  1870.  8,820;  in  1671,  S.943; 
in  1872,  4,136  ;  in  1878, 4,618;  in  1874,  4,708 ; 
in  1B76,  4,889 ;  in  1876,  5,016 ;  in  1877,  5,161 ; 
in  1878,  B,878 ;  in  1879,  6,690;  in  1880,  6,778; 
in  1881,5,986;  in  1682,  6,171 ;  in  1663,  6,895 ; 
in  1864,  6,887 ;  in  1886,  7,084 ;  In  1886,  7,296 ; 
in  1887,  7,634. 

The  postal  revenae  in  1868  was  $1,024,710  ; 
and  the  expenditure,  tl,0KS.670.  In  1887  the 
rerenne  was  $3,603,266,  and  the  ezpenditnre, 
t8v46e,101. 

The  total  Canadian  debt  payable  in  London, 
Jalj  1,  1887,  was  as  follows; 


1,«M8S 


launtpM |S,e50,1ta 

other  statialdoal  tables  were  submitted,  Mmi- 
lar  to  those  presented  at  the  previous  session, 
and  published  in  the  "Annaal  Cjclopfsdia" 
for  1887,  whiob  contained  Btatistica  from  1868 
to  1886.     The  agares  for  1887  are  as  follow : 

Depoaiti  bj  the  people  in  the  ohulersd  banks  of 
Caiutda,  •10T,IM,4e3. 

Deposits  in  the  ssTiiup-bMiks,  •60,gt4,7Be. 

Disoounts  eiven  by  the  nbsitsrad  tonka,  tlSS.Sfi]',- 
tiS. 

Total  eiports  of  Caosd^  t89,E16,811. 

Shipping  emplojed,  not  inoluding  aoasting-Tessets, 
14,3lf,09S  tons  register. 

CoastlDg-tnule  tonnage  employed,  17,E1S,6T7  lens 

"Sni. 


r,  mileage,  in  Caosda,  IS, 291. 


11  »1, ESS,!  SI 
Fire  '-    - 


tSSS,E 
713,023. 

Business  fUlores  In  Cuudi,  tie,Sll,T4<S. 
After  referriog  to  the  failure  of  Erastas 
Wiman's  attempt  to  promote  narestriotad  reci- 
prooitj  sentiment  in  Canada,  and  deprecating 
the  idea  of  driving  the  protected  indostries  into 
the  United  States,  Sir  Charles  said: 


I  have  Dsed  a  strong  term ;  I  have  s^  this  BOhane 
of  ODieatricted  reoiprocit;  ie  ■  folly,  &  mad  fol)^;  and 

i  say  Ml  for  this  reasoe,  that  if  ever?  man  in  tbio 
Hoose  was  of  opinion  tliit  Casads  should  commit  sm- 
(dds,  ss  it  would  have  Co  do  bv  adopting  unrestriatsd 
reoiprodty — I  say  If  that  wan  the  position  of  evsiy 
msn  of  both  sides  of  the  Home,  wa  would  hava  no 
more  chance  oi  obtaining  nDreeCrictad  reoiprooity  with 
the  Cnited  StsUa  than  we  would  have  ot^dletatnof  to 
the  Imperial  Parllamont  who  should  sdviee  Her  Hw- 
esty's  ministen.  Not  a  bit  mora.  1  can  sosre^ 
find  any  Blmile  or  languam  that  would  show  the  belp- 
Icssnoee  and  the  utttr  futility  o(  adopting  such  a  poli- 
cy. This  Bubjeot  has  been  discussed  now  for  many 
months,  it  has  been  put  foith  in  the  moat  captivatinfr 
form  by  the  ablest  men  on  the  oppoeite  uds  of  thie 
HoDSS,  both  in  this  House  and  atiniad  throngfa  the 
oountiy,  and  they  have  found  papers  so  wannng  in 
iDformstioD  and  so  blindly  auMerTient  to  party  In- 
fluences SB  to  advocate  their  HCheme — and  what  has 


or  anything  else— show  me  a  single  paper  poaaeesing 
the  erighleet  influenoe  in  that  oountrv  that  would  ever 
ffive  support  to  a  scheme  which  would  take  away  the 
barriem  between  the  trade  of  Canada  and  the  trade  oT 
the  United  State*,  and  leave  Canada  Dee  to  admit  the 
products  of  England. 

Bir,  ws  have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  it  ti 
only  neceBsary  tor  ub  U>  have  confldenoe  In  ouraelvea, 
and  to  devote  oureelveB  unsparingly  in  the  future  t» 
the  great  task  of  developing  the  ineihauetible  rs- 
sourcee  of  this  country.  Tben,  whenever  Che  time 
comes  that  we  shall  have  the  marugemsnt  of  thtae 
entirety  in  our  own  hande.  we  shall  be  able 
upon  even  terms  into  negotiatioDs  with  other 
..  _jB  for  the  sitonsioD  of  our  oommerdal  rela- 
tions. I  say,  air,  thst  we  uot  only  have  the  advan- 
tage of  this  great  domaiu,  with  ite  ineihaiuCible  re- 
BDurc«,  but  WB  have  over  us  tba  flag  of  the  mightest 
empire  in  Che  world,  and  under  its  t^is  we  con  go 
forth  with  greater  confidence  than  any  man  can  pos- 
sess, representing  a  oommunity  of  only  five  millionsof 
people,  we  can  go  fbrth  knowing  thst  in  the  remoMst. 
section  of  the  world  that  flag  is  waving  over  our  beeda. 
that  there  are  behind  us  an  army,  a  navy,  and  a  moral 
foroe  of  a  great  empire  that  will  ipve  Canada  all  the 
protection  that  she  can  desire.  Sir,  uudsr  these  cir- 
cumstaooea,  to  throw  away  our  birthright  for  a  msa 
of  pottage,  to  go  looking  fbr  commercial  reclprodty 
with  a  foreign  country — even  if  ws  oould  obtain  it,  1 
say  s  policy  of  that  kind  would  be,  In  my  opinion,  to 
mako  us  forget  what  Canadians  never  will  foree^  the 
gratitude  thsy  owe  to  the  great  empire  of  which  we 
Form  a  part,  and  the  duty  of  building  up  on  this 
uorChem  portiou  of  the  oontinent  of  America,  a  power 
to  which  every  Canadian  will  leel  proud  to  belong. 

Direatikted  BedpivdtT.— The  principal  debate 
of  the  session  was  on  the  question  of  unrestrict^ 
ed  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Sir  Richard  Oartwright  (liberal)  moved,  oo- 
March  14: 

That  it  is  highly  desirsble  that  the  larvest  poiaibls 
fVeedom  of  oommeroial  Intercoarse  should  oUain  be- 
tween the  Dominion  of  Couuls  snd  the  United  Btatea, 
and  that  It  is  eipediont  that  all  articles  manuCsctured 
in,  or  the  natural  products  of  either  of  the  uid  eoon- 
Iriea  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  Into  the  pons  of 
the  other  (articles  subject  to  duties  of  excise  or  of  in- 
lemal  revenue  alone  excepted).  That  it  is  fUrther  ex- 
pedient that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  should 
lake  steps  at  an  early  date  to  aseerttun  on  what  term* 
snd  conditions  arrsngementa  can  be  efiboted  with  the 
United  Stala  for  the  purpose  of  seooring  full  and  nn- 
restricted  ledprodCy  of  trade  therewith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foeter  (Uinisterof  Uarineand  FUb- 
eriea)  moved  in  amendment: 
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That  Gaaftda  in  the  ftitore.  as  in  the  past,  is  derir-  will  find  evidenoe  which  oaght  to  oonyinoe  this 

?^?f'^^^S^^  »n<l  ortending  trade  relationa  wi^  HoBBe  that  within  the  laet  fourteen  or  fifteen 

the  United  States  m  so  far  as  they  may  not  oonniot  „^««^  «i4.v«««i.  *-u^m^  k^o  iv^^««  «  «/v..o{^a«»ui^ 

with  the  poUcv  of  fostering  the  vaHoufllnterests  and  7^^^  although  there  has  been  a  considerable 

indofltriea  of  the  Dominion  which  was  adopted  in  1879  increase  of  population— but  far  inferior  to  that 

and  has  since  received  in  so  marlced  a  manner  the  we  ought  to  have  had — there  has  been,  and  it 

sanodon  and  approval  of  its  people.  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  a  very  large  reduction  in 

Mr.  Jones  of  Halifax  (Liberal)  moved  an  *^®  ^^  volume  of  trade.    Here  is  the  hon- 

amendment:  orable  gentleman's  own  blue  book  laid  withm 

_^     .        "  ,  ^      J       J   ^  these  last  few  days  on  the  table  of  the  House, 

TT^l!!f  JS  f^^  aramgrementbetwewi, Canada  and  the  ^^i^  fj.^^  ^h^t  j  g^e  that  in  1878,  fifteen  years 

United  States  providing  for  the  free  importaUon  mto  .^^   ..  ^  -   .„,  „^i„^^  ^x-  x,«j^  „'  .  aoit  raa 

each  country  ofthenaSral  and  manufwShired  pioduo-  «fif®»  ^"®  ^^  volume  of  trade  was  f21 7,600,- 

tionsofthe  other,  it  is  hiffhiy  desirable  that  itshould  000,  with  a  popuhition  of  8,760,000;  that,to-day, 

be  provided  that  during  tiie  continuance  of  any  such  with  a  population  which  honorable  gentlemen 

unnffement  the  ooaating-trade  of  Canada  and  of  the  opposite  estimate,  though  moorrectly,  at  4,800,- 

United  States  should  be  thrown  open  to  vessels  of  oooTour  total  volume  of  trade  and  exports  is 

both  oonntnes  on  a  footing  of  complete  reciprocal  jL^Xn  AiVx  n^  iL  *        a^k  X/SrSftA^Y  w^i/ww  « 

equality,  and  that  vessels  of  all  kin^  built  m  the  $202,000,000,  being  $16,000,000  less   than   it 

United  States  or  Canada  may  be  owned  and  sdled  by  was  fifteen  years  ago,  although  we  have  1,000,- 

the  dtiaens  of  the  other  and  be  entitled  to  registry  in  000  people  or  thereabout  more.     Apply   an- 

ei^er  oountiy  and  to  aU  the  benefits  thereto  apper-  ^^her  test     I  find    in  1878  the  average  per 

^^'  head  of  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  ^68 

Sir  Richard  Oartwright,  in  supporting  his  odd;  according  to  the  honorable  gentleman's 

motion,  said:  own  statement,  the  average  per  head  of  ex- 

'*  I  will  take  two  facts  alone,  which  ap-  ports  and  imports  to-day  is  $41.60. 

g»ar  to  me,  and  I  think  will  appear  to  this  In  twenty  years  the  Government  have  tre- 
onse,  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  this  bled  our  debt,  in  twenty  years  they  have  trebled 
connection ;  and  of  which  I  have  here  as  ab-  our  taxes,  and  when  the  budget  comes  to  be 
solute  evidence  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  brought  down  I  think  the  House  will  find  that 
to  have.  I  will  take  the  movement  of  the  the  liabilities  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
population  in  this  country  in  the  last  quarter  very  far  indeed  from  being  ftilly  discharged  or 
of  a  century,  beginning  in  the  year  1861  and  measured  even  by  our  present  enormous  debt, 
going  down  to  the  year  1886,  which  is  the  last  Again  I  say  for  the  moment  I  suspend  my  re- 
moment  for  which  I  have  absolutely  accurate  marks  on  their  failure  to  create  an  impor- 
statistical  information.  What  are  these  facts?  tant  interprovincial  trade.  That  is  a  question 
Sir,  they  are  facts  which  I  state  with  pain,  which  requires  a  little  more  discussion  than  it 
But  I  say  that  we  have  here  incontestable  evi-  suits  me  to  give  it  at  the  moment ;  and  here 
dence  that  in  these  twenty- five  years,  one  in  again  I  ask  my  friends  from  the  maritime  prov- 
every  four  of  the  native  -  bom  population  of  inces,  when  the  time  comes,  to  contribute  for 
Canada  has  been  compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  the  information  of  the  House  their  views  as  to 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  of  all  the  immi-  the  saccess  which  has  attended  our  efiforts  to 
grants  whom  we  have  imported  at  great  cost,  create  a  trade  in  that  direction.  Nor  will  I 
three  out  of  four  have  been  compelled  to  fol-  dwell  just  now  further  on  the  lamentable  fail- 
low  in  the  track  of  that  fraction  of  the  native-  nre  after  the  expenditure  of  over  $100,000,000 
bom  population.  of  public  money,  to  produce  or  obtain  any  ade- 

^^  The  formal  reports  of  the  United  States  quate  settlement  of  the  Northwest      But  I 

show  that  in  the  year  1860  there  were  249,000  will  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  utter  failure 

men  of  Canadian  birth  in  the  United  States;  to  obtain  any  adequate  return  from  our  great 

that  in  ten  years  they  had  grown  to  490,000  public  works.    The  public  accounts  are  here, 

souls,  and  that  in  1880,  there  were  707,000  Oa-  and   those   public   accounts   show  tliat   the 

nadians  in  the  United  States.    It  must  be  re-  people  of  Canada  have  expended  well  nigh 

mem bered  that  that  by  no  means  represents  the  $200,000,000  in  the  constmction  of  railways* 

total  exodus  of  our  peonle,  because,  when  yon  and  canals  and  divers  other  improvements, 

oome  to  deal  with  such  large  numbers  as  these,  Time  was  when  we  hoped  those  would  give  us 

you  must  allow  for  the  death-rate  which  pre-  something  like  an  adequate  return,  directiy  or 

vailed  in  the  twenty  years  from  1860  to  1880.  indirectly,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 

That  death-rate,  after  careful  examination,  I  we  find  these  expectations  very  bitterly  disap- 

believe  to  have  been  about  74,000  in  the  first  pointed.    How  now  stands  the  case?    I  take 

decade,  and  120,000  in  the  second,  in  all  equal  the  public  accounts  for  1887,  and  I  find,  all 

to  194,000.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  between  told,  a  charge  of  $8,970,000  for  the  expenses  of 

I860  and  1880,  for  some  cause  or  other,  which  operating  those  public  works,  and  that  is  the 

it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  analyze,  at  least  nominal  charge.    The  real  charge,  if  our  ac- 

660,000  Canadians  found  homes  in  the  United  counts  were  kept  as  any  other  country  on  earth 

States.  would  keep  them,  would  be  nearer  $4,600,000, 

"Apply  another  test    If  you  choose  to  tum  or,  at  all  events,  $4,260,000  than  $8,970,000. 

to  the  report  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  which  What  do  we  get  as  a  retum?    We  get  a  total 

the  Minister  of  Customs  with  commendable  income  of  $8,270,000.    Not  only  do  we  not 

promptitode  haa  laid  on  the  table,  there  yon  receive  one  farthing  of  interest  on  the  outiay 
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of  $200,000,000,  bnt  there  is  a  dead  annaai  loas  $88,000,000.  Out  of  $81,000,000  of  exports 
of  $700,000  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  yarions  of  our  own  prodnce,  we  sell  to  the  United 
important  items  which  under  our  most  yicioas  States,  or  sold  last  year  over  $86,000,000,  or 
system  of  book-keeping  are  charged  to  capital  very  nearly  half.  Out  of  a  total  of  goods  en- 
account,  tered  for  consumption  of  $106,000,000,  we 

'*  What  possible  available  remedies  are  there  bought  $45,000,000  from  the  United  States, 
for  such  a  state  of  things?  So  far  as  I  can  see.  We  find  that,  of  18,779  horses  which  we  sold, 
these  remedies  are  four.  In  the  first  place,  I  the  United  States  bought  18,215.  We  find 
think  that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be  that,  of  448,000  sheep,  the  United  States  bought 
made  by  reforming  our  present  most  oppress-  from  ns  868,000.  We  find  that,  of  116,000  cat- 
ive  and  unjust  system  of  taxation.  I  say  that  tie,  in  spite  of  all  tariff  restrictions,  they  bought 
an  immense  improvement  might  be  made  by  so  from  ns  45,000  head.  Of  $107,000  worth  of 
revising  our  Constitution  in  the  manner  which  poultry,  the  United  States  bought  $99,000 
we  have  pressed  from  this  side  of  the  House  worth.  Of  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  eggs — 
time  and  again,  and  in  the  manner  which  we  $1,825,000,  to  be  accurate— the  United  States 
have  seen  our  friends — ^not  our  friends  but  the  bought  all.  Of  $598,000  worth  of  hides,  the 
friends  of  the  Government — ^in  conference  as-  United  States  bought  $418,000  worth.  ,  Of 
sembled  have  lately  likewise  proposed ;  and  by  527,000  tons  of  coiu,  the  United  States  bought 
so  altering  the  Oonstitution  that  this  tyrannical  404,000.  Of  140,000  tons  of  gypsum,  t£e 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities  United  States  bought  all.  Of  iron-ore,  the 
toward  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  the  local  United  States  bought  all.  Of  salt,  all  that  we 
legislatures  should  be  put  an  end  to  forever,  sold  the  United  States  bought  from  us.  Of 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  equally  im-  stone  and  marble,  all  that  we  sold  the  United 
portant  is  that  this  system  of  bribes,  and  all  States  bought  from  ns.  In  spite  of  fishery  dis- 
those  frequent  and  incessant  forays,  by  various  putes,  and  taxes  I  suppose,  of  $6,875,000  worth 
provincial  governments  on  the  Dominion  treas-  of  fish  that  we  sold,  the  United  States  was  our 
nry,  whenever  they  have  been  extravagant  and  best  customer  and  bought  $2,717,000  worth, 
got  into  a  scrape,  may  likewise  be  put  a  stop  to ;  Of  $20,485,000  worth  of  lumber,  the  United 
and  for  a  third  remedy,  sir,  that  this  most  mis-  States  bought  as  nearly  as  possible  half,  $9,858,- 
chievous  railway  monopoly  which  has  barred  000  worth.  Of  1,416,000  pounds  of  wool,  the 
our  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  United  States  bought  1,800,000  pounds.  Of 
has  barred  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  9,456,000  bushels  of  barley,  the  United  States 
northwestern  Manitoba,  should  likewise  be  put  again  bought  fdl.  Of  $748,000  worth  of  hay, 
an  end  to.  But  most  of  all  and  most  impor-  the  United  States  bought  $670,000.  Of  $489,- 
tant  of  all,  do  I  believe  would  be  the  success  000  worth  of  potatoes,  the  United  States  bought 
in  the  obtaining  of  the  proposition  which  I  $828,000.  Of  $88,000  worth  of  general  vege- 
ask  the  Government  to  try  and  obtain  in  the  tables,  they  bought  $75,000  worth.  Of  $2M,- 
resolution  now  in  your  hands,  the  obtaining  000  worth  of  miscellaneous  agricultural  prod- 
of  perfect  free  trade  with  the  people  of  the  ucts,  the  United  States  bought  $249,000  worth, 
United  States.  I  say,  sir,  that  that  is  worth  all  without  speaking  of  innumerable  smaller  arti- 
the  rest.  Give  us  that,  and  railway  monopo-  cles,  such  as  apples,  fiax,  and  a  great  variety 
lies  will  cease  to  vex  and  harass  you  ;  give  us  of  other  things ;  and,  if  the  duties  were  onoe 
that,  and  the  Federal  relations  will  speedily  ad-  removed,  no  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Mani- 
just  themselves  as  Federal  relations  ought  to  toba  and  the  Northwest  but  knows  that  the 
do  and  as  Federal  relations  were  intended  to  United  States  would  become  by  all  odds  our 
do;  give  us  that,  and  the  sting  would  be  taken  best  customer  for  a  great  deal  of  our  high- 
out  of  those  tariff  combines,  more  particularly  class  wheat.  Why,  in  the  mere  article  of 
if  the  United  States,  as  there  is  now  a  good  manufactures,  the  United  States,  out  of  a  total 
hope  that  it  will  do,  proceeds  to  emancipate  of  $8,079,000,  bought  $1,289,000  worth,  and 
'itself  from  the  trade  fetters  it  most  foolishly  of  miscellaneous  articles  the  United  States 
put  on.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  heroic  bought  $569,000  worth  out  of  a  total  of  $644,- 
reraedy.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  it  be,  000.  There  are  two  things  to  which  I  want 
never  in  the  history  of  this  country,  at  any  to  call  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of  this 
rate,  was  a  heroic  remedy  more  needed.  House.    One  is  that,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 

^^  I  contend  that  for  almost  everything  our  our  exports  to  the  United  States  are  largely 
farmers  have  to  sell  the  United  States,  if  only  undervalued.  They  do  not  at  all  fairly  repre- 
we  had  free  and  unrestricted  trade  with  them,  sent  the  amount  we  sell.  So  long  as  they  main- 
would  afford  us  absolutely  the  best  market ;  tain  a  high  tariff,  it  is  the  obvious  interest  of 
and  I  contend  further  that,  besides  being  the  every  Oanadian  seller  to  underestimate  the 
best  market,  it  is  literally  the  only  market  for  value  of  the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  and,  as 
a  great  many  important  articles  which  we  pro-  every  one  knows,  the  thing  is  habitually  and 
duce.  See,  in  spite  of  all  artificial  obstacles,  now  constantly  done.  In  another  respect  it  is  very 
huge  a  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  our  important  that  the  House  should  know  that  in 
trade  is  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  the  United  the  case  of  an  enormous  number  of  the  arti- 
States.  Out  of  a  total  volume  of  trade  of  $202,-  cles  to  which  I  have  called  specific  attention, 
000,000,  the  United  States  supply  the  trade  of  there  is  room  for  well-nigh  unlimited  expan- 
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•ion.  Given  free  trade,  given  nnrestricted  in-  with  the  northern  portion  of  it.  There  can 
teroonrse,  and  that  trade  might  assume  nearly  he  no  douht,  I  think,  that  if  we  succeed  in  get- 
nnlimited  proportions  in  regard  to  a  great  many  ting  unrestricted  trade  we  shall  become  much 
of  the«e  articles.  richer,  and  if  we  become  much  richer  there  is 
^^  It  has  been  made  a  grave  ground,  it  has  no  doubt  that  we  shall  buy  a  much  larger 
been  attempted  to  be  set  up  as  an  insuperable  quantity  of  EngliBh  goods  than  we  do  atpres- 
ground  of  objection,  that,  when  you  propose  ent^  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  line.  I 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  unrestrictea  trade  believe  that  the  result  of  England  giving  us  a 
with  the  United  States,  you  must  thereby,  of  free  hand  in  this  matter  would  be  simply  to 
necessity,  discriminate  against  English  manu-  make  some  little  alteration  in  the  character  but 
factnres  and  the  manufactures  of  all  other  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  goods  she  sells, 
countries  except  the  United  States.  Now,  *^  I  do  not  say,  and  it  is  false  to  assert  that  I 
that  is  true.  I  admit  that.  More  than  that,  I  have  ever  said,  that  Oanada  has  not  made  any 
will  admit  that,  pritnafaeiey  what  we  propose  progress  during  the  past  twenty  years.  I  ad- 
to-day  is  a  very  unusual  thing.  I  will  admit —  mit  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
I  am  in  nowise  disposed  to  shrink  from  any  certain  directions.  But  what  I  contend  for 
argument  which  can  be  fairly  advanced — I  now  is  this,  that  the  progress  has  been  partial, 
admit  frankly  that,  when  a  semi-dependent  inadequate,  far  below  what  the  natural  re- 
state, when  a  colony  proposes  in  one  breath  sources  of  our  country  would  warrant.  It  is 
to  tax  the  goods  of  the  parent  state  and  admit  also  far  below  what  we  made  ourselves  in  the 
the  goods  of  a  foreign  state  free,  while  at  the  twenty  years  before  1861,  and  infinitely  below 
same  time  the  parent  state  admits  our  goods  and  what  the  United  States  made  in  the  first  twenty 
the  goods  of  other  countries  free,  and  the  for-  years  of  their  existence,  when  their  population 
eign  state  taxes  those  goods  very  heavily,  it  was  equal  to  ours.  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant 
is  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed.  I  grant  that  that  a  few  towns  have  grown  and  prospered 
it  is  clean  against  all  formulas.  I  do  not  deny  within  the  past  few  years,  but  I  say  it  was 
that.  I  admit  that  it  appears  to  be  reversing  none  the  less  true  that  over  many  wide  areas 
the  action  of  one  hundred  years  ago  when  Eng-  of  this  country  our  population  is  stationary 
land  lost  half  of  this  continent  because  she  en-  and  even  retrograde.  It  is  none  the  le^s  true 
deavored  to  tax  their  goods  without  giving  that  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other,  the 
them  representation,  and  I  admit  that  we  are  value  of  farm  lands  is  less  to-day  than  it  was 
going  a  little  far  in  taxing  her  goods  and  not  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  ago ;  it  is  none  the 
the  goods  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  less  true  that  the  value  of  farm  products  ia 
I  grant  that  this  neeos  explanation,  and  I  am  enormously  lowered,  and  that  our  farmers  are 
prepared  to  say  that  I  can  give  a  full  explana-  exposed  to  a  far  more  intense  competition  than 
tion  why  in  the  interests  of  England  itself  this  they  hitherto  experienced.  Great  new  forces 
thing  should  be  done.  I  think  I  have  stated  the  are  coming  into  existence,  the  full  effect  of 
caseas  strongly  as  honorable  gentlemen  can  well  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  feel.  There 
desire.  Now,  let  us  first  of  all  look  at  the  ma-  is  danger  lest  Canada,  so  far  as  regards  our  na- 
terial  results  which  will  flow  to  England  should  tive-bom  population,  should  sink  into  a  mere 
this  discrimination  take  place,  and  here  let  me  residuum,  a  country  from  which  the  best  and 
say,  what  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  most  intelligent  of  our  people  are  fleeing,  not 
given  the  subject  a  second  thought,  that,  in  our  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by  miflions. 
peculiar  geographical  position  toward  the  Then  as  to  foreign  immigrants,  if  these  statis- 
United  States,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  we  tics  can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
can  not  hope  to  gain  free  intercourse  and  un-  becoming  a  mere  dumping-ground  for  the  ref- 
restricted  reciprocity  with  them  without  dis-  use  of  those  whom  we  import  into  this  coun- 
oriminatmg  against  the  goods  of  other  coun-  try.  No  one  supposed,  when  we  came  together 
tries,  unless  and  until  the  United  States  are  in  this  Confederation,  stretching  over  half  a 
prepared  to  go  in  for  free  trade  with  all  the  continent,  that  we  were  to  remain  semi-de- 
world,  in  which  case  our  proposition  would  pendent  forever.  We  are  growing  in  stature, 
not  be  necessary.  The  thing,  I  grant,  is  of  the  not  as  fast  as  honorable  gentlemen  say,  but  stiU 
essence  of  the  bargain.  I  am  not  in  the  least  we  are  growing,  and  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
degree  desirous  of  concealing  that  fact,  but,  measure  of  responsibilities  and  to  a  larger 
80  far  as  the  material  side  is  concerned,  the  measure  of  rights.  One  thing  is  dear,  that  every 
practical  results  of  assimilating  our  tariiST  in  one,  as  I  have  said,  who  thinks  twice  on  the 
certain  points  to  the  American  tariff  as  against  subject  knows  and  feels  that  things  are  not 
England  have  been  immensely  and,  I  suspect,  satisfactory  for  us  in  many  ways.  I  see  no 
purposely  exaggerated.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  way  of  our  becoming  a  valuable  member  of  a 
House  ought  to  remember  that  at  this  very  British  federation  save  only  on  one  considera- 
day  our  tariff  is  pretty  nearly  as  hostile  to  tion,  and  that  is  that  you  broaden  yo^r  base 
English  manufactures  as  that  of  the  United  and  take  care  that  you  unite  yourselves  with 
States.  Then  it  is  weU  to  bear  in  mind  that,  the  United  States  in  the  bonds  of  a  firm  and 
the  tariff  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Eng-  friendly  alliance  which  is  not  likely  to  be  bro- 
land  has  always  managed  to  carry  on  a  large  ken,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  that  is  more 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  especially  likely  to  be  done  than  by  greatly  increasing 
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and   promoting  the  trade  between  the  two  land,  but  colonies  have  interests  of  their  own 

oonntries."  also ;  and  to-day  we  levy  a  heavy  toll  on  all  im- 

Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier  (leader  of  the  Oppo-  ports  from  Great  Britain.     We  have  done  that 

sition),  in  supporting  Sir  Richard  Oartwright's  not  only  for  the  sake  of  collecting  revenne,  hot 

motion,  said :  also  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to  enable  us 

^*  The  national  policy  has  not  developed  onr  to  manufacture  ourselves  what  we  had  formerly 
native  industry,  and  has  not  created  the  home  purchased  from  Englimd,  and  to  that  extent  to 
market  for  onr  agricultural  products,  as  we  destroy  British  trade.  There  was  a  time  when 
were  promised.  But  the  necessity  of  widening  this  would  not  have  been  tolerated ;  there  was 
the  area  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  so  great  a  time  when  England  would  have  disallowed 
that  we  have  been  looking  around  in  this  di-  such  a  policy ;  but  now  we  adopt  it  as  a  mat- 
rection  and  in  the  other  direction  to  find  new  ter  of  course;  now  our  policy  is  never  ques- 
outlets  and  new  channels  for  our  trade.  In  tioned  —  why?  Because  England  has  long 
the  debate  on  the  address  during  the  present  ago  admitted  the  principle  that  colonies  have 
session,  the  mover  of  the  address  told  us  with  interests  of  their  own,  and  that  it  is  within 
pride  that  the  Government  had  sent  a  com-  their  right  and  power  to  develop  and  foster 
missioner  to  Australia  in  order  to  obtain  the  and  promote  those  interests,  even  to  the  point 
trade  of  that  country ;  he  told  us  that  they  had  of  clashing  with  British  interests." 
opened  communication  with  the  Argentine  Re-  Hon.  Mr.  Ohaplean  (Secretary  of  State), 
public  in  order  to  establish  a  trade  with  that  in  supporting  Mr.  Foster^s  ameudment,  said : 
country.  What  will  come  of  these  efforts?  "  On  some  abstract  questions  men  can  dictate 
What  has  come  of  all  similar  efforts?  What  to  the  people,  they  can  state  certain  opinions 
has  come  of  our  sending  commissioners  to  Bra-  and  impose  them  on  the  people ;  but  on  a 
zil,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Spain  ?  Nothing,  question  of  policy  like  this  it  is  the  voice  of 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that,  burdened  as  tne  people  that  decides ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
we  are  by  our  protective  tariff,  we  can  not  people  is  against  you.  Tour  statistics  may  be 
meet  free-trade  England  in  those  markets ;  so  good,  and  you  may  be  able  to  make  them 
that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  all  the  prove  anything  you  want,  but  the  only  statis- 
efforts  we  have  made  so  far  to  develop  our  tics  I  want  are  statistics  of  the  sentiments  and 
trade  and  commerce,  and  to  broaden  their  area,  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  those  are  against 
ever  nnce  1867,  have  been  a  succession  of  fail-  you.  The  people  themselves  have  their  say, 
ures.  We  are  a  colony  of  England,  it  is  true ;  and  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind  abstract 
but  we  are  a  colony  not  by  force  but  by  choice ;  theories  of  men  have  no  influence  over  them, 
and  if  we  are  a  colony  tchday,  it  is  because  we  Free  trade  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eog- 
are  convinced  that  at  the  present  day  our  colo-  land ;  and  why  ?  Because  in  England  after 
nial  independence  is  quite  compatible  with  all  long  years,  I  might  say,  after  centuries,  of  well- 
kinds  of  national  advancement  and  material  digested,  of  weU-guided,  of  well-applied  pro- 
prosperity.  If  yon  on  the  other  side  pretend  tection,  the  manufacturing  genius  of  the  Eng- 
that  our  colonial  relation  curtails  ana  limits  lish  people  has  acquired  a  perfection  that  can 
our  possibilities,  that  England  would  allow  us  not  be  surpassed  or  equaled.  Manufacturers  in 
to  reach  a  certain  altitude  and  not  go  higher,  I  England  challenge  and  defy  all  competition, 
say  you  slander  England ;  and  if  any  man  were  and  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the 
to  rise  on  the  other  side  and  tell  us  that  Eng-  largest  possibilities  of  production  have  been 
land  would  be  jealous  at  whatever  we  could  do  attained,  cheap  living  is  the  desideratum  of  the 
to  improve  our  condition,  I  would  say  that  working-classes.  Free  trade  is  in  the  hearts  of 
man  does  not  know  England ;  he  mistakes  the  the  people  of  England,  whatever  might  be  the 
England  of  to-day  for  the  England  of  one  hnn-  difficulties  which  at  the  present  moment  it 
dred  years  ago.  I  commend  to  the  considera-  might  entail  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
tion  of  these  fervent  loyalists  on  the  other  side,  country.  On  the  other  hand,  protection  is  in 
whose  mouths  are  ever  full  of  the  word  loyalty,  the  hearts  of  the  peopje  of  the  United  States; 
the  following  words  spoken  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  why  ?  Is  it  because  the  genius  for  mann- 
twenty  years  ago  in  reference  to  the  British  facturing  industries  has  not  developed  there? 
North  American  provinces :  ^  If  these  provinces  It  has  to  an  immense  extent ;  it  has  so  much 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  stand  upon  that  American  manufacturers  are  the  rivals  of 
their  own  ground,  and  if  they  desire  no  longer  Great  Britain  in  almost  all  the  markets  of  the 
to  maintain  their  connection  with  us,  we  should  world.  Why  is  protection  still  in  the  hearts  of 
say,  ^^  Gk>d  speed  you,  and  give  you  the  means  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is,  and  wOl 
to  maintain  yourselves  as  a  nation  I  " '  These  be  so  long  as  there  is  a  productive  South,  an 
are  the  sentiments  of  British  statesmen.  They  extensive  West,  affording  opportunities  for  tiie 
tell  us  that  whenever  we  want  our  political  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  sons  of  work- 
liberty,  we  are  free^  to  have  it.  But  what  we  ingmen  to  progress  under  die  protective  policy 
ask  is  not  political  independence ;  we  want  to  which  has  done  great  benefit  in  the  past.  But 
keep  the  flag  of  England  over  our  heads ;  but  it  is  still  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
we  affirm  that  we  are  economically  independ-  United  States,  because  the  structure  they  have 
ent  as  we  are  legislatively  independent.  Oolo-  built  necessarily  requires  further  time  to  be- 
nies  have  interests  in  conunon  with  the  mother-  come  consolidated  so  as  to  be  able  to  d^y  the 
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world.    Again,  why  is  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  Any  or  all  of  the  following  things,  that  is  to  say, 

people  of  the  United  States?    It  is  because,  in  ?nim«l«  of  *U  kinds,  hay,  straw,  vegetables  (includ- 

S^eir  ^ew  of  developing  manufactoring  indns.  Sf P^er^^f^^c^^M^o^J^To^^^^ 

tries,  they  look  to  this  northern  part  of  the  buckwheat-floiir,  butter,  cheese,  flsh  of  all  kinds,  flsh- 

ooDtinent  as  being  very  soon  or  in  the  future,  oil,  products  of  flsh  and  of  all  other  creatuies  living 

or  in  the  near  future,  to  become  one  of  the  i^  toe  water,  ftesh  meats,  poultry,  stone  or  marble  in 

accessories  of  the  great  republic,  not  by  war,  j^  ^^f  ^o^Ia'^^I^A  ^JLS?£!S?  i^  ^^f^ 

«/v*  K«  ^^^^^i^^   Kni  K,r  *\!L  «.,wwi  ,v/vKa«  *\.^Z  ^^  "^*"*  (ground,  unground,  or  calcmed),  hewed  or 

not  by  coercion,  but  by  the  good  pohcy  they  wrought  ot  unwrought  bun  and  grindstones,  and 

have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  their  people  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  unmanufactured  in 

and  which  our  Government  are  trying  to  im-  in  whole  or  in  part,  including  shingles,  clapboards. 

Sress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  "^  wood-pulp,  may  be  imported  into  Caiwdft  fiee  of 

hnnld  wa  nnt  nnranA  thA  oAmA  tfv^nrsA  ahf%nU  ^^^^^  ^^  **  *  ^®**  "**  of  duty  than  IS  provided  for  by 

nouja  we  not  pursue  tDe  same  course,  snouia  ^  ,^  ^j^^,  ^^^  j^  force,  upon  proSamation  of  the 

we  not  build  up  our  own  prospenty,  our  own  Govemoi^Genexul,  which  may  be  issued  whenever  it 
national  spirit,  and  our  own  nation  ?  We  are  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  similar  articles  from 
doing  it.*^  Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free 
On  April  6  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Jones's  °(,^"*y'  ,^^  *'  *  ™*«/  ^^%  °<>^  exceeding  that  pay- 
amendment   to  the  amendment,  which  was  ^ble^^^the  «m^ 

division  reversed.  w^  *J^k  pwsed  at  this  session  was  that 

Partial  ledpfidty-On  March  28,  the  Hon.  '^^Il^f^f  ^^H«*^?,5^^^^^               ^^^^  *r 

Peter  MitchelTone  of  the  opponents  of  the  S^™^'-/^  the  Goverament  and  Mayor  of 

Government,  c^  attenUo^o  complaints  J^SiL^'K  Su^ 

rtL^^^oaroofer^ti^^^^^^^^  ^:^^,z'^h:i::^^^ 

flMTv  ont  thft  terma  of  what  i^  known  Mthtk  "^**  measure,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  pro- 

1879,  whfch  readB  .s  follow.:  tV/Jo^'p^^n^rihtlrlo^^lf^^d 
Any  or  all  of  the  following  things,  that  is  to  say,  '^  bucket-shop  "  gambling.      But  several  con- 
animals  of  all  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  straw,  bran,  victions  were  secured   under  the  act     The 

salt,  hops,  wheat,  pease  i^d  beans,  birley,  rye,  oats.  *®rm  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  a  fine  not 

Indian  com,  buckwheat  and  all  other  ffram,  flour  of  exceeding  f  500. 

wheat  and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  and  TeMpeiaacei — On  motion  to  go  into  supply, 

flour  and  meal  of  mv  other  griun,bua»r,  cheese,  flsh  Hon.  Mr.  Mills  (Liberal)  moved  an  amend- 

(salted  or  smoked),  lard,  taUow,  meats  (fresh,  salted,  giAnt  • 

or  smoked),  and   lumber,  may  be  unported  into  ™euir. 

Canada  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  That,  m  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  the  duty  of 
provided  by  this  act,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  the  mixustrv  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  measure  em- 
Governor  in  Council,  which  may  be  issued  whenever  bracing  such  provisions  as  will  remove  all  legal  im- 
it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  similar  articles  ftx>m  pediments  to  the  effident  working  of  the  Canada 
Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  Temperance  Act. 

of  duty,  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  that  pay-  Sir  John  Maodonald  denied  the  ezistenoe  of 

^^'m^  cSTdT              P««l«n^on  when  im-  i,npediment  to  the  workings  of  the  act. 

The  object  of  the  motion  was  simply  to  force 

Certain  of  these  articles  have  been  put  upon  the  Gt>vernment  to  adopt  a  policy  on  the  tem- 

the  free  list  by  Congress,  but  the  Canadian  peranoe  question.    This  the  Grovernment,  as  a 

Government  has  fiuled  to  reciprocate  in  ac-  Government,  has  always  declined  to  do,  mem- 

oordanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  clause.    Sir  hers  of  the  Cabinet  voting,  according  to  their 

John  Macflonald  insisted  that  the  clause  was  individual  inclinations,  for  or  against  temper* 

Sermissive  and  not  obligatory,  and  that  the  ance  legislation.    The  amendment  was  nega- 

anadian  free  list  was  much  more  liberd  than  tived  by  57  yeas  to  109  nays, 

the  American  free  list    The  Premier  also  took  Sklp-ChaaicL— The  progress  of  the  port  of 

the  ground  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  Montreal  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 

certain  classes  of  Canadians  to  put  the  clause  heavy  tonnage-dues  levied  on  shipping  by  the 

into  operation.    On  April  4,  the  debate  being  Harbor  Commission  to  meet  the  interest  on 

resumed.  Sir   Charles  Tupper   declared    the  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 

policyof  the  Government  to  be  to  obtain  a  firee  ernment  for  the  widening  and  deepening  of 

interchange  of  the  natural  products  of  the  two  the  ship-channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter  and  the  river 

countries,  and  said  that  all  the  articles  to  which  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 

the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  This  year  the  Government  agreed  to  assume 

drawn  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  debt,  and  an  act  was  passed  releasing  the 

having  been  placed  on  the  American  free  list  Harbor  Commission  from  the  obligation  to  pay 

would  be  put  upon  the  Canadian  free  list.  either  interest  or  principal  of  the  debt,  and 

An  act  was  passed  repeiding  section  9  of  authorizing  the  Government  to  expend  in  com- 

the  customs  act,  and  substituting  the  follow-  pleting  the  channel  any  sums  remaining  unex- 

ing  clause :  pended  of  those  authorized  to  be  advanced  to 
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the  Harbor  OommiBsion  for  the  work.    The  tried  for  Ubel  ia  the  proTinces  in  which  they  reside 

condition  on  which  the  debt  is  assumed  is,  that  o'  publiah  their  papera.       ^      .   . 

hereafter  po  ton„.MMne8^  to  be  leyied  fSe^^  ^^^^^ "Cill^nt..  P«. 

upon  shipping  at  the  port  of  Montreal.  doDB,  iind  the  Commatation  of  Sentences. 

A  similar  act  was  passed  making  the  gray-  Amending  the  Dominion  Elections  act. 

ing-dock  at  L^vis,  opposite  Quebec,  a  public  Imposing  new  customs  regiOatLons. 

work,  and  assuming  the  debt  of  the  Quebec  TL^^'?f«?^f!f'^"^^* 

Uwbor  Commission.  Ratifying  an  agreement  between  the  Government 
PiMIc  AclB.— The  following  pubhc  acts,  which  and  the  CanadUn  Pociflo  Bailway  Company,  by  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  detail,  were  passed :  the  latter  relinquishes  its  monopoly  privileges  in 
Authorizing  a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  to  pay  the  float-  Manitoba,  and  the  Government  guarantees  the  inter- 
ing  debt  and  to  carry  on  putlio  Worts.  ?«*  <>V^«  company's  bond*  at  81  per  cent  to  the  ex- 
Granting  certain  railway  subsidies,  tent  offifteen  million  dollars. 
Extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Chig-  /wo  acts  amendmg  the  Canada  Temperance  act. 
neoto  Marine  Transport  KaUway.  Imposmg  severe  jNbidties  for  the  use  of  fraudulent 
Imposing  regiilations  on  the  Auditor-General.  marks  on  merchandise,  imitation  of  trade-marks,  etc. 
Bestricting  the  rate  of  interest  pavable  in  the  Post-  The  8t*  LawnMS  €UAlb — In  1816  a  joint  com- 
Office  and  Government  savings-banks  to  a  mwdmum  of  mission  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Upper 
4  per  cent.,  the  actual  rate  to  be  prescribed  from  time  na««ii«  ^^r^^mt^Ji  ^,*  i-\t^  ontv-s^^^.  ^*'  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  time  by  the  Govemor-Generaf  hi  Council.  ?^*^  reported  on  the  subject  of  connecting 
Continuing  the  existing  votere-lists  until  the  com-  I^*ke  Ene  and  Lake  Ontario.     In  1821  a  com- 
pletion of  the  revisionui  1889  under  the  Electoral-  mission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
Franchise  act.  and  two  years  later  it  reported  in  favor  of  con- 
Providing  for  the  holding  of  elections  in  tiie  North-  gtructiug  the  Welland  Canal  of  such  dimensions 
cSlJr             ""^        same  day  as  m  other  parts  of  ^^  ^^^j^  accommodate  the  class  of  vessels  then 
Providing  rules  for  civil-service  examinations,  and  navigating  the  lakes.     The  result  of  this  report 
for  inquiries  as  to  irregularities  at  examinations.  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Welland  Canal 
Providing  for  the  employment  of  clerks  in  the  office  Company,  which  proposed  to  establish  the  no- 

"'mScSI't^o'SS  fof  th.  Dep^tment  of  PnbUo  ^^^^  commnnication  by  a  canal  and  raU«r.y 

Printing andStationerjr.  The  work  was  begun  in  1825  (the  year  m  which 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Commis-  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished  and  opened),  and 

sioner  of  Patents.  was  completed  in  1829.    In  that  year  two 

^^^ro^ding  for  a  Legislature  for  the  Nortiiwest  Ter-  schooners,  one  of  eighty-five  tons,  ascended 

"  Abiding  the  Territories  Beal  Property  act.  *^®  ^^^^  l^^^  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Welland 

Veatin^  certain  powera  in  the  crofters'  colonization  river,     subsequently  the  mam  line  of  the  canal 

commisBioners  to  be  appointed.  was  extended  over  the  Welland  river  to  Port 

Amending  the  Indian  act.               .      ,      , .  Colborne.     In  1851  the  Government  approved 

pr^v'i^fSri^s          ''^        ^^"^                  *®'"'  this  project  and  granted  a  loan  of  $200,000; 

Amending  the  adulteration  act.  ^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^  completed  in  1853.    In  1873 

Amending  the  weights-and-measures  act  as  re-  A  new  enlargement  was  begun,  making  the 

gards  the  contents  of  packages  of  salt.    Every  barrel  locks  270  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 

of  salt  offered  for  sale  to  contain  280  pounds  of  salt,  deep.     From  AUanburg  to  Port  Dalhousie,  11 

and  to  have  the  gross  and  net  weight  permanentiy  ^iil„  «  ^^„  «««„i  ,„«„  v^ju .  «>«j  -:««^  ♦!,** 

marked  on  the  baFrel.                     ^     ^             '  mUes,  a  new  canal  was  built;  and  Since  that 

Amending  the  steamboat-inspection  act.  tune  the  old  canal,  aitnough  kept  m  repair  and 

Amending  the  bankinjsf  act  by   providing  that  well  maintained,  has  been  chiefly  used  as  a  wa- 

whenever  a  person  granUng  a  warehouse  receipt  or  ter-power.     But  even  with  12  feet  of  water 

^iiili^^V'lfACS^iSf  m«nHn'2^  ^hc  caual  was  not  deep  enough.    Grain-laden 

also  tne  owner  01  tne  goods  mentioned  in  tno  receipt,  i       •r*     ..^iv           lj..     i«i...             l 

such  receipt  and  the  right  and  title  of  the  bank  to  thi  ^f*?l?  ^^  ^^^^  Colborne  had  to  lighter  much 

goods  shall  be  as  valid  as  though  the  person  making  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Welland  Railroad,  which 

the  receipt  and  the  owner  .of  the  goods  v/ere  different  hauled  the  grain  to  Port  Dalhousie,  where  it 

persons.  ...                             .  was  again  loaded,  and  the  cost  of  this  lighter- 

br  any  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  to  avail  itself  of  canal.     It  was  decided  to  give  the  canal  for 

the  provisions  of  the  Insuranoe  act  its  entire  length  a  draught  of  14  feet,  not  by 

AasentingtotheTreaty  of  Washinfifton.  1888,  dredging,  but  by  building  up  the  locks  and 

^.^^fyi'^Ffl^^el'iternationalConventionfo^  banks  30  inches  higher.     Up  to  the  time  this 

ervationof  8 ubmarme  Telegraph  Cables.  u     ^     i  *u    xr  n   *^j />       ,  ,    j       _I 

To  remove  doubts  respe^ing  the  laws  of  England.  "^^^^  w«f^  b®««n  the  Welland  Canal  had  cost 

as  they  existed  on  July,  16, 1870,  being  in  force  in  about   $18,000,000.      The  total   expenditures 

Manitoba.  upon  this  canal  down  to  June  80,  1887  (when 

Respecting  defective  letters  patent.  the  enlargement  had  been  completed),  were 

^To  amena  the  Supreme  and  Exchequer  Courts  $28,062,615.  As  soon  as  the  latest  improve- 
To  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  new  puisne  judge  roents  had  been  made,  it  was  apparent  that  the 

at  Montreal  or  Quebec.  va<«t  expenditure  on  the  Welland  Canal  must  re- 

To  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Court  of  main  of  little  direct  benefit  until  the  St.  Law- 

^^^?"i?v-i4     *.!.     J    -*:  •       c       i.  -c'^  rence  canals  were  made  of  corresponding  cap- 

Prohibiting  the  advertismg  of  counterfeit  money.  ««:*»      Tk^«^  t>«-  u«^«  «^\.-^«*  :«  ->«?«^i« 

Enacting  that  there  shall  He  no  appeal  in  criminal  ^^^^7\   5?®'^.   *^  ^^^^  no  proht  m  carrying 

eases  to  any  court  in  the  United  Kingdom.  gram  to  Kingston  for  transshipment  to  Montreal 

Providing  that  publishers  and  editors  shall  only  be  by  the  barge  lines.     The  cost  of  handling  at 
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KingMon,  and  traosshipment,  praetdoallj  de-  Ganal^  which  is  the  next  in  order  up  the  stream, 
•troyed  the  natural  advantages  of  tbe  Oana-  begins  on  the  soath  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
dian  rente.  But  the  appropriation  now  made  16|  miles  from  the  head  of  tbe  Lachine  Canal. 
bj  the  Canadian  GK>vernment  to  deepen  the  St.  It  connects  Lakes  St.  Loais  and  St.  Francis, 
Lawrence  canals  to  fonrteen  feet  will  enable  and  pasnes  the  three  rapids  known  respectiTdy 
the  migoriu^  of  lake  vessels  to  engage  cargoes  as  the  Cascades,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cotean. 
atDnlnth,  Chicago,  or  other  ports  of  the  upper  The  locks  are  200  feet  by  46  feet.  The  total 
lakes,  and  bring  their  loads  through  to  Mon-  rise  is  82^  feet ;  and  the  number  of  locks  is 
treal  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  breaking  nine.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  is  12 
cargo.  Therefore,  the  Government  of  the  Do-  feet.  Nothing  has  been  done  toward  tiie  en- 
minion  of  Canada  began  the  work  of  deepen-  largement  of  the  canal.  Still  proceeding  up 
iog  what  are  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  the  channd  of  the  river  from  the  hei^  ot 
canals,  or  the  artificial  ways  that  make  naviga-  the  Beanharnois  to  the  foot  of  the  Cornwall 
tion  possible  around  the  rapids  and  shallow  Canal',  there  is  a  navigable  stretch  through 
waters  that  abound  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  Lake  St.  Francis  of  82f  miles.  The  Cornwall 
between  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal.  In  1841,  Canal  extends  past  the  Long  Sault  Rapids, 
when  the  system  of  canals  between  Montreal  Two  locks  at  the  new  lower  entrance  (taking 
and  Lake  Ontario  was  designed,  it  was  in  con-  the  place  of  ^ree  on  the  old  line),  were  in 
templation  to  afford  a  depth,  at  all  stages  of  constant  use  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
the  St.  Lawrence  waters,  of  nine  feet  But  The  dimensions  of  the  new  locks  are  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  various  causes,  is  sub-  the  general  enlargement  scheme.  The  basin 
ject  to  fluctuations,  the  extent  of  which  it  was  between  these  two  locks  is  825  feet  long.  Of 
impossible,  when  those  canals  were  constructed,  the  four  locks  still  to  be  dealt  with,  one  is  al- 
to arrive  at  with  precision,  and  the  observa-  ready  under  contract,  together  with  works  for 
tions  and  experience  of  subsequent  years  the  improvement  of  the  upper  entrance,  and 
have  shown  that  while  the  intermediate  river  arrangements  are  being  made  for  further  works 
reaches  at  all  tknea  afford  ample  depth  for  ves-  either  on  the  summit  level  or  above  the  town 
sels  of  nine  feet  draught,  in  the  canals  them-  of  Cornwall.  The  proposed  channel  will  be 
selves,  at  certain  periods  of  low  water,  this  sunk  to  such  depth  as  to  admit  of  the  passage 
depth  can  not  be  maintained,  the  bottom  not  of  vessels  of  fonrteen  feet  draught  The  total 
having  been  sunk  enough.  In  1871  it  was  de-  rise  is  48  feet.  The  highest  grade  of  canals 
dded  to  enlarge  the  canals  on  the  St  Lawrence  is  known  by  the  name  of  Williamsburg ;  which 
route,  so  as  to  afford  a  navigable  depth  of  includes  the  Farran's  Point,  Rapide  Flat,  and 
twelve  feet  throughout  Subsequently  it  was  Galops  Canals.  Much  trouble  has  been  expe- 
decided  that  the  depth  should  ultimately  be  rienoed  in  this  group  of  canals,  owing  to  low 
increased  so  as  to  accommodate  vessels  of  four-  water.  The  Farran^s  Point  Canal  is  three 
teen  feet  draught;  and  accordingly  in  the  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  one  lock,  the 
scheme  of  enlargement  that  has  so  far  been  navigable  depth  being  nine  feet  No  work  has 
carried  out,  a  channel  in  the  canals  is  provided  been  done  at  this  point  The  Rapide  Plat 
for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  only,  while  all  Canal  is  4  miles  long,  with  two  locks,  each 
permanent  structures,  locks,  bridges,  etc.,  are  200  feet  by  45.  The  total  rise  is  11)-  feet 
oeing  built  of  such  proportions  as  to  aocom-  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  is  nine 
modate  vessels  of  fourteen  feet  draught,  the  feet.  One  of  the  two  new  locks  is  practi- 
looks  being  270  feet  long  between  the  gates,  cally  completed,  giving  a  depth  for  naviga- 
and  45  feet  in  width,  wiUi  a  clear  depth  of  14  tion  of  fourteen  feet  The  new  works  include 
feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  The  lower  of  the  the  enlargement  of  the  channel  above  and  for 
St.  Lawrence  canals  is  the  Lachine.  This  some  distance  below  the  present  guard- lock  at 
canal  extends  from  Montreal  to  tbe  village  of  the  head  of  the  canal,  ana  the  construction^  of 
Lachine,  overcoming  the  Lachine  Rapids,  the  n  new  lock  and  a  supply-weir  in  connection 
first  of  the  series  of  rapids  that  bars  the  as-  with  the  old  look.  The  bottom  of  the  channel, 
cent  of  the  river.  The  full  scheme  for  the  en-  for  a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  feet  below, 
largement  of  this,  in  common  with  the  other  and  out  into  deep  water,  above  the  lock,  about 
canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  contemplated  af-  seven  hundred  feet,  will  be  excavated  to  afford 
fording  a  navigable  depth  of  fourteen  feet  a  navigable  depth  of  fourteen  feet  The  Gal- 
throughout ;  but  the  improvement  immediately  ops  Canal  enables  vessels  to  overcome  the  rap- 
in  view  was  only  intended  to  furnish  a  navi-  ios  at  Pointe  Anx  Iroquois,  Pointe  Cardinal^ 
gable  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  canal  proper;  and  the  Galops.  The  woric  under  contract  is 
and  accordingly  on  the  reaches  between  La-  the  excavation  and  deepening  of  a  channel  at 
chine  and  C6te  St  Paul,  between  C6te  St  Paul  the  upper  end  leading  to  deep  water,  so  as  to 
and  St.  Gabriel,  and  between  St  Gabriel  and  give  a  depth  available  for  vessels  of  fourteen 
Wellington  Basin,  the  channel  has  been  adapted  feet  draught.  The  work  is  practically  com- 
to  navigation  by  vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught  pleted,  and  access  to  this  canal  is  found  to  be 
only.  All  permanent  works  on  the  canal  have  greatly  facilitated.  Preparations  are  being 
beenbuilttoafforda  navigable  depth  of  fourteen  made  with  a  view  to  extend  the  fourteen-foot 
feet.  The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  45  feet  and  navigation  down  to  deep  water  below  the  rap- 
the  number  of  locks  is  five.    The  Beamhamois  ids,  and  to  place  a  guard-lock  at  that  point 
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The  Galops  Rapids,  about  seven  miles  below 
Prescott,  the  most  shallow  of  the  three  passed 
by  the  Galops  Canal,  are  being  improved  by 
oertain  works  of  sub-marine  blasting  and 
dredging,  began  in  1880.  These  consist  of  the 
excavation  of  a  straight  channel  through  the 
rapids,  3,300  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  of 
such  depth  as  to  afford  safe  passage  at  low 
water  to  vessels  of  fourteen  feet  draught.  This 
implies  affording  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet  of 
water.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  drilling 
and  blasting  is  completed,  but  the  broken  rock 
has  to  be  removed  by  the  dredging-maohine, 
and  this  work  is  in  progress.  It  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difBoulty,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  inter- 
ruption to  navigation.  Above  the  Galops  Rap- 
ids there  is  unobstructed  navigation  to  the 
foot  of  the  Welland  Canal  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Much  anxiety  has  been  expressed  at 
the  various  ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  over  the 
fact  that  such  an  increased  volume  of  water 
would  pass  over  the  Galops  Rapids,  owing  to 
tlie  heavy  blasting  at  that  point,  and  also 
through  the  enlarged  St.  Lawrence  canals. 
Should  the  quantity  of  water  be  largely  in- 
creased, it  is  thought  that  the  depth  in  the 
several  ports  of  Lake  Ontario  may  be  consid- 
erably reduced,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  re- 
spective cities  belonging  to  such  ports.  As  a 
part  of  the  scheme  for  enlarging  the  water- 
ways through  Canada,  the  great  work  of  deep- 
ening the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 


from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  was  completed  in 
1888.  This  work  was  first  agitated  over  anxty 
years  ago,  and  was  begun  in  1844;  and  the 
result  is  that  where  there  was  formerly  only 
eleven  feet  of  water  there  is  now  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  feet,  and  large  ocean  steamers  can 
enter  the  docks  at  Montreal,  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lliere 
are  now  twenty-two  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
that  sail  to  and  from  Montreal.  Engineers  say 
that  the  commerce  of  a  port  increases  accord- 
ing to  the  cube  of  the  increase  in  the  depth  of 
the  channel,  and  statistics  show  that  this  law 
of  increase  has  been  fulfilled  at  Montreal  as  tiie 
channel  has  been  gradually  deepened.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in 
Lake  St.  Peter,  eight  million  cubic  yards  of 
clay  were  removed,  an  amount  of  excavating 
equal  to  what  was  done  in  building  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  some  places  solid  rock  has  been  ^*  scooped 
out ''  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  altogether 
it  was  quite  fitting  that  the  engineers  in  charge, 
and  the  Montre^,  Provincial,  and  Dominion 
governments  should  rejoice  together  over  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Montreal  now  has  a 
population  of  250,000,  and  with  her  deep-water 
outlet  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad  on  the  other,  she  looks  hopefully 
to  the  future,  and  pictures  for  herself  a  day 
when  she  shall  have  many  times  her  present 
population  and  commerce. 


E 


ECUADOR,  an  independent  republic  in  South 
America,  covering  an  area  on  the  mainland  of 
648,295  square  kilometres,  while  the  Gal4pagos 
Islands  measure  7,648  square  kilometres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  taken  in  1885,  the  popu- 
lation was  distributed  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


InbjiblteBU. 


Oarohi 

Imbabara    . . 
Pichlncha  . . , 

Leon 

Tnngur&hua . 
Ghimborazo  . 

Bolivar 

BlOB 

Oriente    

Onayas 

Mjuabi  

Esmeraidaa 

Oro , 

Azogaes 

Axuay 

Loja 

QaliiMigos . . . 


29,883 
66,476 

187,844 
h0,028 
79,526 
90,782 
81,827 
82,041 
15,850 
95,640 
61,284 
11,146 
21,606 
43,265 

104,369 

60,880 

204 


Total I  1,004,651 


OApitela. 


Tolcan  . . . 

ItMum 

Qalto 

Lataconga. 
A.mbato . . . 
Riobamba  . 
Quaranda  . 
Babahoyo  . 


InhftblUBtk 


GoayaquU . . 
Portonielo. . 
Esmeralaafl . 
Machala..... 
Azogues  ... 

Ouenca 

Loja 


I 


4,000 
10,000 
80,000 
15,000 
12,000 
18,000 
6,000 
5,000 

40,666 

10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

4,000 

80,000 

10,000 


252,000 


The  population  given  in  detail  above  does  not 
include  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern  provinces 
and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  supposed  to 
number  in  the  aggregate  some  600,000  souls. 


Gevcnvait — The  President  is  Dr.  Antonio 
Flores,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
June  80,  1892.  His  Oabinet  was  composed  as 
follows:  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen. 
Don  Francisco  J.  Salazar ;  Public  Instruction, 
Worship,  and  Oharity,  Don  Elias  Laso;  Fi- 
nance, Don  Jo86  Toribio  Noboa;  War  and 
Navy,  Gen.  S&enz.  The  Consul  of  Ecuador  at 
Washington  is  the  Marquis  de  Ghambrun ;  the 
Consul-General  at  New  York,  Don  Domingo 
L.  Ruiz;  and  the  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  Ed- 
ward Shippen.  The  American  Consul-General 
at  Guayaquil  is  Owen  MoGarr. 

Flnannst — According  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  indebtedness 
was  $18,106,095  capital  and  $1,152,487  inter- 
est due  thereon  on  June  10,  1887,  constituting 
an  aggregate  debt  of  $14,848,582.  This  includes 
the  sterling  debt,  the  principal  of  which  is 
£1,824,000,  and  the  accumulated  unpaid  inter- 
est was  £873,920  on  June  10,  1888,  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  due  in  Europe  to  £2,197,- 
920.  This  sterling  debt  had  its  origin  at  the 
time  Colombia  was  dissolved  into  three  inde- 
pendent states,  viz.,  New  Granada  (now  called 
Colombia),  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  in  1880, 
and  represents  the  portion  of  the  old  Colom- 
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bian  debt  aasamed  hj  Ecuador.    Up  to  the  negotiated  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and 

year  1867  the  interest  was  regularly  paid  on  it,  navigation  between  his  country  and  France, 

but  since  then  it  is  in  default,  aJtbough  the  together  with  a  consular  convention,  to  take 

bondholders  were  content  to  receive  only  1  the  place  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Quito  on 

per  cent,  per  antium  till  the  customs  receipts  June  6,  1848.    The  new  treaty  is  to  remain 

at  Guayaquil  should  begin  to  exceed  $400,000  operative  to  February,  1892,  and  the  consular 

per  annum,  25  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  to  go  convention  for  ten  years,  dating  from  May  12, 

toward  increasing  the  interest  till  it  reached  6  1888,  when  both  agreements  were  signed.    A 

per  cent    Although  since  the  pacification  of  separate  agreement  covered  literary,  artistic, 

the  country  the  customs  receipts  at  Guayaquil  and  industrial  property,  guaranteeing  it  to 

have  swelled  to  an  amount  warranting  4j^  per  citizens  of  either  country, 

cent  per  annum  on  the  sterling  debt,  tliis  clause  lallrtaiii — On  March  27,  1888,  a  company 

of  the  engagement  has  not  been  enforced  hith-  was  incorporated  at  Guayaquil,  having  for  its 

erto,  for  political  reasons ;  but  since  the  ac-  oblect  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other 

cession  to  power  of  Dr.  Antonio  Flores,  the  public  works  in  the  republic.    It  acquired  bv 

new  President,  matters  are  taking  a  turn  more  purchase  from  the  original  contractor,  Mark 

favorable  to  the  bondholders.  Thus  the  Execu-  J.  Kelly,  the  control  over  the  Taguachi-Duran 

tive  issued,  under  date  of  September  10,  a  de-  railway,  then  about  finished,  together  with 

cree  inviting  the  council  of  foreign  bondhold-  that  of  the  line  from  Yaguachi  to  Ohimbo,  and 

ers  to  appoint  a  commissioner  with  full  power  the  one  from  Ohimbo  to  Sibambe,  both  In 

to  negotiate  with  the  Government  a  reorgan-  course  of  construction.     The  company  will 

ization  of  the  debt  on  a  mutually  acceptable  issue  8-per-cent.  bonds,  the  interest  to  be  paid 

basis.    The  outstanding  internal  and  external  out  of  the  salt  monopoly  secured,  the  first 

indebtedness  is  trifling,  considering  the  re-  bond  issue  being  subscribed  for  beforehand, 

sources  of  the  country,  which  requires  the  tmumtrtu — The  exports  in  1886  amounted 

carrying  out  of  public  works,  notably  rail-  to  $8,014,400,  including  $408,988  specie  and 

roadis,  all  of  which  would  be  facilitated  by  an  bullion,  and  87,172,676  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth 

upright,  prompt  financial  policy.    In  response  $6,605,201 ;  2,978,846  pounds  of  coffee,  worth 

to  the  decree  named,  the  council  of  bondhold-  $821,121 ;    India  -  rubber,    $282,897;    hides, 

ers  in  London  will  delegate  one  of  its  members  $280,065 ;    vegetable   ivory,   $89,020 ;    straw 

to  go  to  Quito  and  arrange  matters  if  possible,  hats,  $28,680,   the  rest  being    made  up  by 

The  actual  income  of  the  state  in  1886  was  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  quinine-bark.    The 

$6,107,992,  and  sufficed  to  meet  the  outlay.  American  trade  presents  the  following  figures: 

In  April,  1888,  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  ad-    

▼anced  the  Government  $900,000  at  9  per  cent.  hscal  tkar. 

interest  per  annum,  the  net  income  of  tne  Gnay-    

aquil  custom-house  being  pledged.    Banks  are    J^ 

in  a  flourishing  condition.    Thus,  the  Bank  of 


Import  Into  th«  DomMtlo  axport 
UalladSCBtM. 


$1,181,160 


$1,049,899 
810,M7 


Ecuador  declared  20  per  cent,  dividend  in  1886  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Ecuado- 

and  in  1887,  the  International  Bank  respect-  rian  ports  in  1886  was  876,  of  which  186  en- 

ively  10  and  12  per  cent.,  the  Anglo-Equato-  tered  at  Guayaquil  alone  (117  thereof  being 

rian  8  and  12,  and  the  Banco  Hipotecario  15|  steamers),  without  counting  small  coasters, 

and  16  per  cent.  ftrdal  TutT  Meflicatfeifc    Dating  from  Jan. 

Amy. — ^The  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  1,  1888,  the  following  changes  in  the  rates  of 

1888  was  4,780  file,  8,320  thereof  being  foot,  import  duties  became  operative :  Almanacbo 

1,060  artillery,  and  850  horse ;  there  being  four  and  green  plants  to  enter  duty  free :  an  addi- 

battalions  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  artil-  tional  cent  per  kilogramme  to  be  laid  on  pota- 

lery,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  all  folly  toes,  rice,  large  stoneware  vessels,  timber,  and 

armed  and  equippe<1,  and  the  arsenals  at  Guay-  lumber ;  two  cents  additional  per  kilogramme 

aquil  and  Quito  well  stocked  with  ammunition  on  soda  for  washing,  hand-pumps,  iron  and 

and  everything  necessary,  in  addition  to  which  steel  rails  and  sleepers,  iron  tubes  less  than 

there  were  ordered  from  the  United  States  0'12  metre  in  diameter  if  forming  part  of  ma- 

700  Remington  rifles,  and  100,000  cartridges.  chinery,  dye-woods,  printing-paper;  ten  cents 

The  National  Guard  was  composed,  in  1888,  per  kilogramme :  crude  steanne,  fancy  water- 

of  76  battalions,  68  being  foot,  2  artillery,  and  mugs,  twine  for  sewing  bags,  marble ;  fifty 

6  horse,  completely  organized.  cents  per  kilogramme:  imitation  silver  or  gold 

Navy. — In  1887  Ecufwlor  had  only  two  men-  plated  jewelry,  hats,  caps;  one  dollar  per  kilo- 

of- war,  the  **Gotopaxi^^  and  the  **Nueve  de  gramme:  all  other  jewelry. 

Julio";  both  are  steamers,  the  former  having  Coeaa* — There  arrived  at  Guayaquil  from  the 

cost  £11,600,  and  the  latter  £19,800.    They  interior  for  shipment  abroad,  in  1887,  884,267 

are  new,  unexceptionable  in  every  respect  quintals  of  cocoa,   against  884,762  in  1886; 

In  January,  1888,  the  new  gun-boat  *'Tun-  244,724  in  1885,  and  176,955  in  1884.    From 

gur&hua*^  arrived  from  England.  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  28,  1888,  254,000  quintals  were 

IVcaty.— Prior  to  his  return  from  Europe  received  at  Guayaquil,  against  805,000  in  1887. 

Dr.  Antonio  Flores,  then  President-elect  of  Ivtry-NitE. — There  had  been  shipped  abroad 

Ecuador,  but  at  the  time  still  minister  at  Paris,  from  Guayaquil,  in  1887,  258,125  quintals  of 
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iyory-nnts,  against  107,808  in  1886,  160,000 
in  1886,  and  107,759  in  1884. 

ButtvttkM. — On  September  25  a  sharp-shook 
of  eartliqaake  was  felt  at  Elena  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  simoltaneoaslj  at  Goaja- 
qnil,  lasting  aboat  two  minutes.  The  shocks 
were  followed  by  flashes  of  lightning.  At  that 
time  of  year  ligbtniog  has  been  unknown  here- 
tofore in  the  localities  named.  Another  very 
heavy  shook  was  ezperienoed  at  Guayaquil  on 
November  16,  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  three 
p.  M. ;  the  people  fled  from  their  houses  thor- 
oughly panic-strioken. 

BcMdkdM  MMks  Ur  Kcoitr.— On  July  20 
seven  Benediotines  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  left  New  York  for  Ecuador, 
to  establish  a  church  in  the  republic.  Three  of 
them  were  Americans  and  four  Germans,  the 
latter,  however,  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  took  with  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  most  improved  farm  and  garden 
implements,  the  whole  forming  three  wagon- 
lofbds  of  cases,  more  machinery  and  tools  to  be 
sent  for  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  They 
emigrated  to  Ecuador  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
bishop  of  that  country. 

E6TPT9  a  principidity  in  Northern  AfHca, 
tributary  to  Turkey.  The  reigning  sovereign, 
called  the  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tewflk,  bom 
Nov.  19,  1852,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  abdication  of  his  father,  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
June  26,  1879.  He  is  the  sixth  ruler  of  the 
dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806.  The  administra- 
tion of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  ministers, 
subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  Khedive,  and  un- 
der the  supervision  of  England.  There  is  a 
legislative  council  of  thirty  members,  of  whom 
sixteen  are  elected  and  fourteen  Appointed  by 
the  Khedive,  but  it  has  only  advisory  powers. 

Ana  aai  Pepiladta* — The  area  of  Egypt  prop- 
er, the  southern  boundary  of  which  was  pro- 
visionally fixed  at  Wady  Haifa,  about  800  miles 
south  of  Cairo,  in  January,  1887,  is  estimated 
at  1 1 ,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  divided 
into  £1  Said  or  Upper  Egypt  and  Masr-el-Bahri 
or  Lower  Egypt  The  population  in  1882  was 
6,806,881,  composed  of  6,715,495  Egyptians 
and  90,886  foreigners.  Of  the  Egyptians,  6,469,- 
716  had  fixed  abodes  and  245,779  were  nomads. 
The  bulk  of  the  foreigners  are  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, French,  Austrians,  English,  and  Germans. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  population  re- 
side in  tower  Egypt.  The  average  annual  in- 
crease in  the  population  since  1846  has  been 
1-25  per  cent.  The  inhabitable  land  in  Egypt 
comprises  6,216,530  acres,  of  which  8,745,971 
acres  are  in  Lower  and  2,470,559  acres  in  Up- 
per Egypt 

OMiHeree. — The  total  exterior  commerce  of 
Egypt  for  1886  amounted  to  17,977,851  Egyp- 
tian  pounds,  in  which  sum  the  imports  are  rep- 
resented by  7,848,281  pounds,  and  the  exports 
by  10,129,620  pounds.  The  imports  of  specie 
for  the  same  year  were  1,888,797  pounds,  and 
the  exports,  2,972,520  pounds.    The  commer- 


cial intercourse  with  different  foreign  conntries 
for  1886  was  as  follows,  the  value  being  given 
in  Egyptian  pounds  (£E1=$5) : 


OOUMTRUEB. 


Graat  Britala 

Turkey 

Fnuioe  uid  Algeiis. 

Aiiatrl* 

Itdy 

BoMto 

India,  ChinA,  etc  . . 

Oreeoa 

Amerlcft 

Other  ooontrieB ... 

T6tal 


Xzporto 

Iispoils 

to— 

from— 

e,418.»»:  8,068,680 

86&,8fi0    1,808,44s 

906,767 

888.010 

M8,048 

909,628 

691,762 

270,488 

i,04a,6ao 

445,869 

s^es 

491,0C9 

87,412 

90.046 

21,856 

62,666 

141,878 

824,144 

10429,620 

7,848,281 

Told. 


9,481,899 
1,666,699 
1,789,777 
1,607,076 

862,900 
1,490,889 

499,421 

127^456 
88.921 

466,017 

17,9n,861 


The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce for  the  year  1886  were,  in  Egyptian 
pounds,  as  follow : 


EXPORTS. 

Cotton 

Cotton-ieed  . 
Bmdb....  .. 

Wbeet 

Sngv 

Lentils 

Skins 

Bice 

Oom 

Maiae 

Wool 


ValoM. 


7,120,812 

1,281,948 

467,902 

78,912 

468,817 

18,428 

116,008 

108,808 

14,809 

1,660 

6^868 


IMPORTS. 

Ck>tton  goods .... 

Goal 

Clothing 

Indigo 

Timber 

Wines  end  sirixits 

CoflTee 

Tobeooo 

Beflned  sugar 

Machinery 

Wheat 


ValMh 

1,472,276 
864^286 

1,040,000 
180.169 
880.000 
868414 
170,066 
246^806 
112,921 
182,008 
200,110 


The  increase  in  the  tobacco  receipts  for  the 
year  1886  was  £80,000,  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  tobacco  nnder  the  new  commer^ 
cial  treaty. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
1886  from  those  of  1885,  was  1,140,811  Egyp- 
tian pounds,  and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  1,295,350  pounds. 

Agriodtirs. — The  report  of  the  statistical  bu- 
reau in  Oairo  for  1887  makes  the  cultivated 
area  4,961,462  feddans,  showing  an  increase  of 
247,056  feddans  in  three  years.  The  area  plant- 
ed to  cotton  was  874,645  feddans  in  1886,  865,- 
526  in  1887,  and  1,067,518  in  1888.  The  cot- 
ton product  in  1887  was  8,025,965  cantars,  or 
878,245,000  pounds.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
is  extending  rapidly  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the 
fellahs  find  it  a  more  profitable  crop,  and  one 
requiring  less  care  and  outlay,  than  sugar-cane. 
The  cultivation  of  bersim,  a  kind  of  clover,  oc- 
cupied 941,222  feddans  in  1888,  and  there  were 
617,605  feddans  in  Lower  and  623,495  in  Up- 
per Egypt  under  wheat.  Although  sugar  cult- 
ure is  declining,  the  product  in  1887  was  1,090,- 
424  cantars,  worth  573,859  Egyptian  pounds, 
inclusive  of  the  rum  and  molasses  products. 
The  chief  crops  of  lesser  importance  are  beans, 
lentils,  Indian  corn,  oats,  rice,  and  dnrra. 
The  farm  animals  have  greatly  decreased,  ow- 
ing to  contagious  diseases  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people.  There  are  at  present,  to 
every  100  feddans  or  acres,  9  buffaloes,  5  ani- 
mals of  other  kinds,  including  camels,  horses, 
asses,  mules,  and  cattle,  and  20  sheep. 

Railways,  Tetegraphs,  and  PMte.— In  1886  there 
were  900  miles  of  rulway  in  operation.    The 
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telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  Goyemment  the  next  four  to  the  position  of  belligerents  in 
at  the  end  of  1887  had  a  total  length  of  8,172  the  canal  and  its  ports  of  access.  The  canal  is 
miles.  The  Government  has  established  a  tele-  declared  free  for  the  transportation  of  war  ma- 
phone  line  140  miles  long,  extending  from  Oai-  terial  and  the  passage  of  ships  of  war  in  war 
ro  to  the  petroleum- wells  on  the  Red  Sea,  con-  times  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace.  The  eighth 
sisting  of  a  bare  iron  wire,  running  along  the  article  specifies  the  duties  of  foreign  diplomatic 
sand  without  poles  or  insulators.  agents  in  Egypt,  and  confers  on  the  Porte  the 

The  post-office  carried  7,620,000  inland  and  presidency  at  the  annual  meetings.    The  ninth 

6,076,000  foreign  letters  during  1886.    In  1887  and  tenth  articles  establish  the  responsibility  of 

the  number  of  internal  letters  was  8,174,000,  the  Khedive,  and  define  the  conditions  under 

and  the  total  correspondence  12,916,000.  which  he  will  have  to  appeal  to  the  the  Sultan 

He  Smi  OuaL— The  number  of  vessels  that  and  the  right  of  Turkey  to  provide  for  the  de- 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1886  was  fense  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
8,100,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,188,818.  Of  next  three  articles  sanction  the  territorial 
these  2,381,  of  6,264,417  tons,  were  British;  rights  of  Turkey  and  the  sovereign  prerogatives 
227,  of  699,194  tons,  French ;  161,  of  814,716  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  Khedive  outside  of 
tons,  German ;  127,  of  312,964  tons,  Dutch  ;  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  The  remaining 
77,  of  191,833  tons,  Austrian;  69,  of  184,960  articles  declare  that  the  treaty  is  not  limited 
tons,  Italian ;  26,  of  88,076  tons,  Spanish ;  24,  to  the  duration  of  the  Suez  Canal  concessions, 
of  68,288  tons,  Russian ;  28,  of  47,991  tons,  and  provide  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
Norwegian;  6,  of  8,368  tons,  Turkish;  4,  of  within  a  month  of  the  date  of  signature. 
8,056  tons,  Egyptian;  and  1,  of  1,292  tons.  Finance. — The  English  have  been  unable  to 
Belgian.  The  deepening  of  the  canal  to  ^  ingraft  on  Egypt  the  Indian  methods  of  ad- 
metres  has  been  completed.  ministration,  and  have  been  compelled  to  aban- 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  company  in  1886  don  their  efforts  to  govern  the  people  in  their 

were  £2,241,096,  as  compared  with  £2,601,998  own  way.    Their  general  direction  of  the  in- 

in  1885;    £2,676,083  in  1884;  £2,646,606  in  ternal  policy  of  the  Central  Government  has 

1888 ;  and  £2,636,343  in  1882.     The  net  profits  resulted  in  important  reforms,  yet  these  have 

in  1886  were  £1,361,160,  yielding  a  dividend  failed  to  win  the  affection  of  the  people,  and 

to  the  shareholderH,  after  providing  for  the  have  been  attended   with  increased  burdens, 

sinking-fund,  of  17*08  per  cent.    The  statutes  English  reformers  have  improved  the  irrigation 

provide  that  of  all   net  earnings  over  6  per  works,  abolished  the  eortee,  reformed  the  pris- 

cent.,  71  per  cent,  shall  go  to  the  general  share-  ons,  and  to  a  large  extent  done  away  with  arbi- 

bolders,  16  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Govern-  trary  imprisonment  and  the  use  of  the  kour- 

ment,  10  per  cent,  to  the  founders'  shares;  2  bash,  and  have  introduced  ameliorations  in  the 

per  cent,  to  the  employes,  and  2  per  cent,  to  railroad  service  and   throughout  the  judicial 

the  managing  directors.     Of  the  396,840  shares  and  civil  administration ;  and  yet  anarchy  and 

that  were  issued,  176,602  were  taken  by  the  impoverishment  are  worse  than  ever  before,  and 

Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  were  by  him  transferred  the  financial  situation  is  still  critical,  although 

to  the  British  Government  in  1876  for  the  sum  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  public  credit, 

of  £3,976,682.    The  dividends  on  these  shares  as  compared  with  the  period  of  bankruptcy  and 

up  to  the  year  1894  he  had  already  alienated,  disorganization  that  followed  the  burning  of 

signing  them  over  to  the  Saez  Canal  Company.  Alexandria  and  the  British  war  of  occupation. 

The  share  capital  of  the  canal  amounts  to  197,-  During  1882  and  1883  a  floating  debt  of  nearly 

920,000  francs,  and  the  bonded  debt  of  various  £6,000,000  was  contracted.    The  debt  in  1884 

descriptions  to  177,292,426  francs.  stood  at  £101,000.000.      Since  then    it   has 

A  convention  defining  the  status  of  the  Suez  grown  to  £103,028,000,  but  nearly  the  whole 
Oanal  was  arranged  in  the  early  part  of  1888  of  the  increase  was  still  available  in  the  begin- 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey,  ning  of  1888,  when  there  remained  unexpended 
and  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers.  Turkey  ob-  of  the  international  loan  £1,261,000,  with  a 
tained  modifications  giving  her  the  presidency  cash  reserve  of  £416,000  in  the  coffers  of  the 
at  the  annual  meetings  and  permitting  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  and  £76,000  of  cash  in  the 
transportation  at  all  times  of  troops  to  the  Government  treasury.  Excepting  more  rigor- 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  the  time  ous  exactions  of  the  land  or  irrigation  taxes,  the 
came  to  ratify  the  convention,  the  Porte  asked  only  increase  of  taxation  in  foar  years  have  been 
permission  to  add  an  explanatory  protocol  de-  taxes  on  Europeans  previously  exempt  and  nn 
nying  the  view  expressed  by  the  Italian  Gov-  increase  in  the  tobacco  dnties.  The  annual  in- 
emment  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  dispute  be-  terest  on  the  debt,  amounting  to  £4,250,000, 
tween  Turkey  and  Italy  with  regard  to  Mas-  has  been  paid  without  any  -deduction  from  the 
•owah  and  other  Italian  posts  on  the  African  coapoo.  The  interest  payable  abroad,  with  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  but  the  powers  would  not  as-  Turkish  tribute  of  nearly  £700,000,  makes  a 
sent  to  the  Turkish  view.  The  convention  was  sum  of  £4,750,000  that  the  country  has  to  pro- 
finally  signed  at  the  Porte  on  October  29.  The  vide  annually  to  meet  foreign  claims.  The 
first  three  articles  are  devoted  to  the  subjects  average  gross  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton, 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  the  security  sugar,  beans,  and  wheat  between  1880  and  1884 
of  the  works  and  material  of  the  company,  and  was  £11,367,000  per  annum,  not  counting  the 
VOL.  XXVIII. — 19  A 
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war  year  of  1882.    In  1886  and  1886,  owing  £8,102,661.    A  redaction  in  the  price  of  raiU- 

to  a  £all  iD  prices,  the  value  was  only  £9,986,-  tary  exemption  was  expected  to  increase  the 

500  per  annain.  revenue  from  this  source  by  £150,000.    The 

The  accounts  of  the  treasury  are  full  of  arbi-  troubles  in  the  Soudan  have  led  to  an  increase 

trary  chnnges,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  show-  in  the  army  and  gendarmerie,  which  had  been 

ing  each  year  a  favorable  result.    The  rev-  reduced  in  order  to  lighten  the  expenses.    The 

enue  for  1887  is  given  as  £8,010,749,  against  final  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  low  Nile  is 

£7,896,654  in  1886,  and  £7,980,238  in  1885.  that  260,000  acres  between  Cairo  and  Assouan 

The  expenditure  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  causing  a 

£7,987,067,  against  £8,039,980  in  1886,  and  loss  of  revenue  for  1889  of' £800,000.    The  loss 

£7,834,879  in  1885.     This  shows  a  surplus  of  to  the  country   will  amount    to  more  than 

£23,682  in  1887,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  £1,000,000. 

£143,326  in  1886,  and  a  surplus  of  £145,854  in  The  Egyptian  convention  placed  to  the  credit 
1885.  The  deficit  in  1886  is  accounted  for  by  of  the  Government,  to  be  expended  for  certain 
the  expenditure  for  corvee  abolition  and  dimin-  specified  extraordinary  purposes,  the  sum  of 
ished  railroad  receipts.  There  were,  however,  £10,129,074,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  intema- 
in  that  year  extraordinary  and  non-recurring  tional  guaranteed  loan  of  £9,000,000  and  of  the 
receipts,  under  a  new  law  granting  perpetaal  sales  of  Government  lands  and  old  material 
exemption  from  military  service,  amounting  to  and  the  recovery  of  arrears.  Of  this  total, 
£249,900,  whereas  the  payments  for  temporary  £4,148,956  were  paid  out  for  Alexandria  in- 
exemption  in  the  previous  year  were  only  demnities,  £100,000  for  a  court-house  and 
£17,800.  The  revenue  for  1885  was  swelled  custom-house,  and  £78,118  for  the  emission  of 
to  a  nearly  equal  amount  by  abnormal  railroad  the  loan.  Of  £2,757,000  that  were  appropri- 
receipts  paid  for  the  transportation  of  English  ated  to  covering  past  deficits,  there  remained 
troops.  The  corvee  charge  was  continued  in  £73,680  unexpended  at  the  close  of  1887.  Of 
1887 ;  but  the  deficit  was  changed  into  a  £1,000,000  that  were  assigned  to  the  Soudan 
surplus  by  manipulation  of  the  accounts  in  to  meet  the  cost  of  evacuation,  there  had  been 
transferring  the  estimated  deficit  in  the  receipts  paid  out  £884,182,  and  out  of  an  equal  sum  set 
of  the  domains  and  Daira  administrations,  aside  for  irrigation  works  the  expenditures  had 
which  is  £140,000  and  the  salaries  of  employ^  been  £479,715.  Of  the  fund  assigned  to  the 
of  the  Government  for  the  last  month  of  the  commutation  of  pensions,  only  £41,162  re- 
year,  amounting  to  £200,000,  to  the  budget  of  mained,  so  that  the  saving  in  the  ordinary 
1888.  This  jugglery  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  budget  under  this  head  ceased  with  1887.  The 
deficit,  notwithstanding  the  new  tax  on  for-  total  balance  remaining  from  the  extraordinary 
eigners,  which  yielded  £65,000,  and  that  on  fund  was  £1,250,945,  including  £500,000  that 
tobacco-culture,  producing  £8,000.-  The  rev-  is  held  as  a  reserve  for  general  treasury  pur- 
enue  from  direct  taxes  in  1887  was  £5,468,931;  poses.  Of  the  balance,  only  £740,165  was 
from  indirect  taxes,  £1,545,950;  from  remu-  actually  disposable,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
nerative  administrations,  £884,095 ;  and  from  public  lands  that  had  not  yet  been  sold.  The 
other  sources,  £111,773.  The  receipts  from  charges  upon  the  revenue  on  account  of  debts 
the  land-tax  in  1887  show  a  slight  increase,  of  all  descriptions  are  estimated  for  1888  at 
owing  to  an  extension  of  the  cultivated  area.  £4,306,000,  divided  as  follows :  New  gnar- 
In  years  of  a  good  Nile  a  continued  improve-  anteed  loan,  redeemable  by  a  fixed  annuity, 
ment  can  be  counted  on  in  the  future,  owing  £307,000 ;  privileged  debt,  bearing  5  per  cent, 
to  the  public  works  that  the  English  have  con-  interest,  £1,087,000 ;  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
structed.  But  in  1888  they  have  had,  for  the  the  unified  debt,  £2,184.000;  estimated  deficit 
first  time,  to  confront  a  situation  caused  by  a  of  interest  on  the  domains  and  Daira  Sanieh 
bad  Nile  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  loans,  £350,000 ;  interest  payable  to  England 
military  expenditures,  due  to  their  selfish  and  on  Suez  Canal  shares,  £194,000;  payment  to 
mistaken  policy  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  Daira   Sanieh   loan  commissioners,  £34,000 ; 

The  expenditure  for  1887  under  the  differ-  Moukabala  annuity,  £50,000.  In  1888  a  new 
ent  heads  was  as  follows :  Debt  and  tribute,  4^per-cent.  loan  was  contracted  for  the  con- 
£4,899,220;  civil  list  and  pensions,  £701,318;  version  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  debt,  and  the  fur- 
remunerative  expenditure,  £698,275 ;  public  ther  commutation  of  pensions  by  the  sale  of 
security,  £652,843;  administration,  £753,219.  land  belonging  to  the  Daira  and  the  domains. 
Under  the  head  of  remunerative  expenditure  •  The  iGovernment  made  in  1888  a  settlement 
is  included  the  item  of  £32,374  for  the  fruitless  of  the  ex-Khedive  IsmaiPs  claims,  which  have 
search  for  petroleum  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  been  presented  annually  since  the  English  oo- 
Sea,  in  which  enterprise  the  Government  has  cupation,  but  were  never  before  examined  or 
sunk  £169,164  altogether.  A  comparison  with  adjudicated  upon.  He  claimed  that  the  Inter- 
former  years  shows  some  saving  in  administra-  national  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  taken  land 
tive  expenses,  due  to  economies,  and  a  reduc-  that  he  had  never  conceded,  and  also  the  stock 
tion  in  the  civil  list  and  pensions,  owing  to  the  and  crops  on  the  domains,  which  had  never 
commutation  of  pensions.  been  accounted  for  to  him,  and  that  theindem- 

The  budget  estimates  for  1888  make  the  nity  of  £260,000  a  year  that  he  had  been  prom- 
net  revenue  £8,126,661,  and  the  expenditure  ised  had  never  been  paid.    He  reckoned  his 
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total  claim   on  the  Egyptian  Government  at  their  crops,  and  made  to  work  at  mending  the 

about  £5,000,000.  canals  in  the  most  ineflScient  and  wasteful  man* 

The  Government  made  a  settlement  with  ner.     If  thej  brought  no  tools,  they  were 

him  and  his  sons,  by  which  the  portion  of  the  made  to  dredge  oat  the  mad  with  their  bare 

civil  list  payable  to  the  family^  amounting  at  hands.    Their  families  brought  them  food,  car- 

their  estimate  to  £116,000  was  capitalized  at  ryingit  sometimes  a  great  distance.     In  1888 

fourteen  years^  purchase,  and  paid  over  in  the  there  were  202,650  men  thus  employed  for 

form  of  82,000  acres  to  be  selected  f^om  the  one  hundred  days  each.    In  1884  the  number 

domain    lands,   valued  at    £1,680,000.      The  was  reduced  to  165,000.    In  1885  there  were 

Egyptian  GovernraeAt  claimed  that  the  pen-  125,086  men  employed  at  forced  labor,  while 

aions  paid  to  the  princes  ceased  at  their  deaths,  116,585  Egyptian  pounds  were  paid  for  substi- 

and  in  agreeing  to  convert  them  into  property  tuted  hired  labor.     In  1886  the  eorvie  laborers 

it  conceded  Ismail^s  claim  to  dispose  of  his  civil  numbered  95,098,  and  266,066  Egyptian  pounds 

list  on  his  death.    In  lien  of  other  claims  that  were  expended  on  paid  labor.  <n  1887  the 

he  had  brought  be  agreed  to  accept  £100,000  number  of  fellaheen  called  out  for  the  eorvis  was 

in  cash,  while  the  Government  restored  the  reduced  to  87,120,  and  the  cost  of  substituted 

two  palaces  in  Cairo  that  formerly  belonged  free  labor  was  288,561  Egyptian  pounds, 

to  him  and  the  one  in  Constantinople,  which  Tbe  Hlaistry  tf  Niter  Fuluu — In  1884  Sherif 

he  has  made  his  residence.  Pasha  resigned  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  be- 

IrrlgatlM  WariUt — The  most  important  work  cause  he  was  unable  to  approve  the  policy  of 
•done  by  English  engineers  in  Egypt  is  the  evacuating  the  Soudan,  on  which  the  British 
completion  of  the  barrage,  which  is  a  great  Government  insisted.  Riaz  Pasha,  the  ex- 
weir  extending  across  both  branches  of  the  Premier,  a  Mohammedan  of  Turkish  origin, 
Nile.  It  was  begun  by  French  engineers,  but  who  was  greatly  respected  by  the  Egyptians 
Abandoned  as  useless.  As  soon  as  it  wus  con-  for  patriotism  and  integrity,  declined  the  office 
fltructed,  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  determined  to  because  he  held  the  same  views.  Knbar  Pasha, 
utilize  it,  in  the  face  of  the  criticisms  of  En-  an  Armenian  Christian  of  European  educa- 
glish  as  well  as  of  French  en^neers.  Dor-  tion,  though  equally  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1887  the  Rosetta  abandoning  the  Soudan,  accepted  the  post,  and' 
aqueduct  was  completed.  Next  in  importance  was  supposed  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of 
to  the  barrage  is  the  Canal  Tewfiki,  which  will  English  policy.  He  was  not  popular,  but  was 
be  opened  in  1889.  Starting  from  the  apex  of  known  as  a  statesman  of  great  experience  and 
the  delta,  it  runs  east  of  the  eastern  branch  to  ability.  He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
the  sea.  Irrigating  siphons,  regulating  bridges  smoothing  the  way  for  the  English  projects, 
and  locks,  distributing  sluices,  and  drainage  and  opposed  only  those  that  were  totaDy  im- 
<;anals  have  been  constructed  within  the  delta  practicable.  When  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff 
And  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Drainage  is  had  built  the  barrage  and  cleaned  out  the 
Bi  present  a  greater  denderatum  in  Lower  canals,  he  proposed  that  his  engineers  should 
Egypt  than  water-supply.  The  Mabmoudieh  direct  the  irrigation,  as  well  as  provide  the 
Canal,  which  supplies  Alexandria  with  water  water,  assuming  that  the  provincial  officials 
and  furnishes  water  communication  between  were  all  corrupt.  Nnbar  Pasha,  however,  in- 
the  port  and  the  river,  has  been  dredged,  im-  sisted  on  preserving  the  power  of  the  mudirs, 
proved  irrigation  and  the  reclamation  of  sub-  who  were  the  visible  representatives  of  au- 
merged  lands  have  caused  an  extension  of  cot-  thority.  With  less  success,  he  opposed  the 
ton  cultivation  in  the  Fayoum  district.  A  be-  aweeping  changes  that  Clifford  Lloyd  intro- 
ginning  has  been  made  of  cotton-planting  in  duced  in  the  Interior  Department.  Under  the 
the  province  of  Beni  Souef,  and  in  that  and  old  system  the  mudirs  exercised  and  abused 
the  neighboring  provinces  of  Assiout,  Minieh,  the  right  to  arrest  and  transport  without  trial 
and  Girgeh  the  cleaning  of  the  Ibrahimish  Ca-  persons  suspected  of  crime.  During  the  for- 
nal  and  other  works  have  increased  the  pro-  mer  ministry  of  Riaz  Paslia,  1,300  suspicious 
duction  of  sugar  by  one  third.  persons  were  sent  to  work  in  the  quarries. 

The  expenditure  of'  Sir  Colin  Moncrieff^s  Local  sheikhs  procured  the  imprisonment  of 
department  in  1887  ■  was  800,356  Egyptian  their  enemies  or  of  individuals  who  would  pay 
pounds,  of  which  one  half  was  spent  on  new  money  to  regain  their  liberty.  Tet,  when 
works  and  one  half  in  repairing  and  maintain-  Clifford  Lloyd  emptied  the  prisons,  setting  free 
ing  the  old.  Of  the  total  sum,  213,726  Egyp-  thousands  of  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
tian  pounds  came  from  the  ordinary  budget,  been  detained  six  years  without  trial,  and 
849,023  pounds  from  a  fund  of  one  million  placed  the  prison  system  and  the  power  of 
pounds  sterling  that  was  raised  for  public  commitment  under  the  direction  of  English 
works,  and  237,607  pounds  from  a  special  fund  officials,  charging  police  officers  with  the  ex- 
applicable  to  the  abolition  of  the  earvee.  The  ecutive  functions  of  the  mudirs,  the  prestige 
most  beneficial  reform  of  the  British  adminis-  of  the  latter  was  destroyed,  and  brigandage 
tration  has  been  the  substitution  of  free  for  and  crimes  of  violence  became  so  rife  that 
forced  labor  on  the  canals.  Dndertheold  sys-  Nubar^s  views  were  finally  accepted,  and  the 
tern  men  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes,  old  system  was  re-established,  with  safeguards 
often  when  their  labor  was  most  needed  for  against  abuses.    The  power  to  arrest  **SQ8- 
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peots"  was  restored  to  the  mndirs,  bat  ar-  change  would  necessitate  the  abolition  of  a 
rested  persons  could  only  be  committed  to  post  held  by  a  Frenchman,  and  M.  d^Aubignd, 
prison  after  a  judicial  examination  before  a  the  French  agent,  therefore  objected.  The 
court  consisting  of  the  raudir,  a  judge,  a  rep-  Khedive  then  caUed  upon  Nubar  Pasha  to  with- 
resentative  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  draw  his  recommendation,  and  he  obeyed,  but 
two  or  three  sheikhs  of  the  province.  When  at  the  same  time  called  his  master's  attention 
the  English  determined  on  abolishing  the  to  the  hostile  report,  and  asked  the  Khedive 
coroSey  the  Public  Works  and  Finance  depart-  either  to  defend  his  minister  or  allow  him  to 
ments  both  suggested  the  imposition  of  a  reply  to  his  accusers.  The  Khedive  made  no 
water-tax  for  the  purpose;  but  Nubar  Pasha  reply,  and  Nubar  went  on  to  say  that  he  stood 
pointed  out  that  the  Khedive  Ismail  had  raised  between  two  fires,  and  had  been  made  the 
the  taxes  ten  per  cent,  on  the  ground  of  in-  scapegoat  of  both  the  native  party  and  the 
creased  irrigation,  and  that  the  peasantry  English,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  **I 
would  not  submit  to  an  arbitrary  increase,  be-  owe  too  much  to  your  Highness  ever  to  resign, 
cause  they  look  upon  the  tax  as  an  equivalent  but  it  is  within  your  Highness's  power  to  dis- 
for  the  water  furnished.  The  Egyption  Con-  miss  me  when  you  will."  On  the  following 
vention  set  free  an  annual  sum  of  £450,000  for  day,  June  8,  his  dismissal  was  published^  This 
the  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  which  the  Fi-  action  was  taken  by  the  Khedive  without  con- 
nance  Ministry  wished  to  apply  to  taxes  that  sultation  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  was  ab- 
could  not  be  collected,  while  Sir  Colin  S.  Mon-  sent  at  Cairo. 

crieffneeded  as  much  for  the  abolition  of  forced  The  New  BDntetry. — Tewfik  Pasha  not  only 
labor.  At  Nubar^s  suggestion,  the  amount  dismissed  his  Cabinet,  but  summoned  Rioz 
was  divided,  £250,000  a  year  being  applied  to  Pasha  to  form  a  new  one,  without  consulting 
a  gradual  abolition  of  the  corvee,  and  £200,000  with  his  English  advisers.  He  had  not  shown 
to  offset  taxes  that  could  not  be  collected.  such  independence  before  since  the  beginning 
To  provide  means  for  their  projected  re-  of  the  English  occupation.  His  choice  of  a 
forms,  or  to  escape  from  the  danger  of  a  de-  new  minister  was  generally  interpreted  as  a 
fault  of  interest,  the  English  were  always  triumph  of  the  anti-English  party  and  of  Ghazi 
ready  to  increase  the  land-tax  or  resort  to  new  Mukhtar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commissioner, 
imposts,  notwithstanding  the  evident  signs  of  whose  recall  the  English  had  been  unable  to 
overtaxation  and  impoverishment.  Nubar  bring  about,  and  who  exercised  an  unwelcome 
Pasha  resisted  this  destructive  policy,  and  sug-  influence  and  authority  in  the  country,  which 
gested  economy  of  expenditure  and  the  ex-  grew  stronger  with  every  fresh  blunder  corn- 
tension  of  the  taxable  area  by  bringing  fresh  mitted  by  the  English  administrators.  Mukh- 
lands  under  culture  as  the  best  means  of  pre-  tar  had  two  months  before  predicted  the  very 
serving  the  financifd  equilibrium.  He  insti-  date  of  the  fall  of  Nubar.  He  conferred  with 
tuted  a  finance  committee  to  examine  every  the  Khedive  on  the  evening  of  the  dismissal, 
proposed  change  that  involved  increased  ex-  received  an  ovation  on  the  streets  when  re- 
penditure.  To  promote  the  second  object  he  turning  from  the  palace,  and  Riaz  consulted 
gave  away  large  tracts  of  uncultivated  public  him  before  accepting  office  and  making  up  the 
land,  with  exemption  from  taxes  for  three,  new  Cabinet.  The  Turkish  Government  had, 
six,  or  ten  years.  To  supply  with  water  250,-  since  the  early  period  of  Mukhtar's  residence 
000  feddans  that  were  thus  taken  up,  the  Nu-  in  Egypt,  maintained  a  diplomatic  attitude  of 
barieh  Canal  was  built  by  a  private  company,  observation  till  January,  1888,  when  it  in- 
Nubar^s  efforts  to  keep  do\vn  expenses  and  structed  its  commissioner  to  warn  the  Egyptian 
simplify  the  administration  finally  brought  him  Government  against  entering  into  commercial 
into  collision  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  as  instanced  by 
summer  of  1887,  and  from  that  time  their  re-  the  tobacco  convention  with  Greece  to  the 
lations  were  never  cordial.  The  Prime  Minis-  prejudice  of  Turkish  produce,  and  to  admonish 
ter  objected,  not  so  much  to  the  employment  the  Khedive  against  overstepping  the  firmans 
of  Europeans  in  the  Government  departments  in  respect  to  overtaxation  of  his  people.  On 
as  to  the  complication  of  the  administrative  the  removal  of  Nubar  Pasha,  Sir  Evelyn  Bar- 
machinery  by  the  creation  of  new  dcpartmAits,  ing  hastened  to  Alexandria.  He  did  not  at- 
bureaus,  sections,  and  subsections.  In  a  report  tempt  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  new 
that  was  si^rned  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  Sir  Cabinet,  except  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  Yakub  Artin  Pasha,  and  Omar  Lutfi's  name  as  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Blum  Pasha  ou  May  24.  1888,  the  Prime  Min-  transfer  of  AH  Mnbarek  Pnsha,  who  had  been 
ister  was  charged  with  having  obstructed  many  offered  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
economies  that  the  financial  authorities  had  The  Cabinet  was  finally  constituted  as  follows: 
proposed.  Later,  the  question  of  reforming  Riaz  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 
the  octroi  administration  came  up.  Nubar  ofthe  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Finance;  Fakri 
Pasha,  following  a  report  of  Yakub  Artin  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice;  Zulfikar  Pasha, 
Paslui,  proposed  that  the  octrois  and  the  indi-  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mustapha  Fehmi 
rect  taxes  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  Pasha,  Minister  of  War;  Zeki  Pasha,  Minister 
oC  the  Ministry  of  Finance  instead  of  being  of  Public  Works;  Ali  Mubarek  Pasha,  Minister 
administered  by  a  sepai'ate  department.     The  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Ughttas  !■  tke  S^ndai.— In  September,  1886,  of  troops  from  point  to  point.  The  English 
after  the  Egyptians  had  taken  Tamai,  Osman  opened  negotiations  with  Osman  Digma  and 
Digma  retired  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sua-  Abu  6irgeh,  who  expressed  a  willingness  to 
kin.  The  Goyemor-Generd  of  the  Red  Sea  allow  trade,  but  declared  that  they  would 
Littoral  then  urged  the  friendly  tribe  of  Am-  attack  every  armed  force  that  they  found  in 
haras  to  capture  Tokar,  and  refused  to  let  them  the  country.  Egyptian  steamers  and  coast- 
trade  until  they  had  accomplished  that  task,  guard  dhows  that  patrolled  the  coast  were 
They  made  the  attempt,  and  so  harassed  the  unable  to  stop  the  slave  and  contraband  trade 
tribes  of  the  neighborhood  that  the  latter  called  with  Jeddah,  yet  the  hostile  Arabs  effectuallj 
upon  Osman  Digma  to  return  from  Kassala  blockaded  the  trade  that  was  begun  under 
and  drive  away  their  persecutors.  He  came  English  protection  at  Agig.  Rumors  that  ar- 
witli  a  considerable  army,  and  after  inflicting  rived  from  Khartoum  indicated  that  the  MahdPs 
punishment  on  the  Amharas,  laid  regular  siege  successor,  the  Khalifa  Abdullah,  lived  in  fear 
to  Suakin  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1888.  of  his  enemies,  and  that  dissensions  bad  sprung 
On  the  night  of  tlie  2d  the  Arabs  began  to  fire  up  among  his  supporters.  In  February  Osman 
on  the  redoubts,  but  were  dispersed  by  shots  Janoo,  one  of  his  emirs,  was  defeated  by  Zaid, 
from  the  gun-boat<<  in  the  haroor.  The  Am-  a  slave  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfour ;  but  the  Mah- 
haraa  and  other  friendly  natives,  with  freed  dist  forces  put  down  the  rebellion  two  months 
slaves  and  deserters  from  Osman  Digma^s  later,  and  sent  the  Sultan's  head  to  Khartoum, 
forces,  attacked  the  enemy,  with  varying  sue-  Another  uprising  between  Suakin  and  Berber 
cess.  On  January  17  a  party  of  these  allies  was  likewise  suppressed.  Slatin  Bey,  one  of 
advanced  against  Osman  Digma*s  camp  at  Han-  the  European  prisoners  at  Khartoum  was  sub- 
doub,  while  Col.  Kitchener,  the  Governor-  jected  to  ignominious  treatment. 
General  of  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  followed  with  The  former  Governor  of  Bahr-el-Ghazelle, 
the  regular  cavalry.  The  camp  was  surprised  Lupton  Bey,  an  English  oflBcer,  who  was  held 
and  captured,  but  the  enemy  retook  it  from  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Khalifa,  and  whose  tech- 
the  rear,  and  received  Col.  Kitchener's  force,  nical  knowledge  was  made  use  of  in  the  arsenal, 
as  it  came  up  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  with  a  hot  died  at  Khartoum  in  July, 
fire,  wounding  him  and  another  English  officer.  In  June  rumors  reached  Europe  from  Khar- 
Tbe  garrison  of  Suakin  was  compelled  to  take  toum  and  other  parts  of  the  Soudan  of  the  vio- 
tbe  offensive,  because  the  '* rebels"  or  **der-  torious  march  of  a  ^^  white  pasha,*'  who  had 
vishes  **  had  pushed  their  trenches  close  under  entered  the  province  of  Banr-el-Ghazelle  at 
the  walls  and  fired  frequently  on  the  forts,  and  the  head  of  a  large  military  force  and  estab- 
had  succeeded  in  driving  off  cattle  from  under  lished  bis  rule  over  a  wide  region.  He  was  at 
the  protection  of  the  guns.  A  large  number  first  supposed  to  be  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and 
of  slaves  that  Osman  Digma  had  collected  to  afterward  seemed  more  likely  to  be  Emin  Bey 
export  to  Arabia  were  released  by  the  expedi-  retreating  from  the  Equatorial  Province.  The 
tion  to  Handoub,  and  about  180  of  his  followers  Khalifa  sent  a  large  force  to  Fashoda  against 
were  killed.  He  retired  northward  with  more  the  stranger.  This  and  two  later  expeditions 
than  2,000  men,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the  returned  unsuccessful.  At  Gallabat  the  Son- 
Amhara  tribe  at  Darah.  Soon  the  rebels  re-  danese  pained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Abys- 
tnmed  to  Handoub,  and  resumed  plundering,  sinians  m  July.  The  fighting  near  Wady  Haifa 
On  March  4  they  took  a  position  in  force  in  an  continued  during  the  summer.  On  August  27  a 
abandoned  fort,  and  opened  fire  on  one  of  the  force  of  600  dervishes  drove  260  Egyptian 
chief  redoubts.  A  detachment  of  Egyptian  soldiers  out  of  Fort  Khortnoussa,  but  the  posi- 
troops  wa<*  beaten  back  by  a  furious  counter-  tion  was  regained  by  Col.  Wodehouse,  who  sent 
charge  of  Baggara  horsemen,  who  were  armed  a  re-enforcement  of  150  Soudanese,  supported 
only  with  spears.  Among  the  killed  was  Col.  by  a  gun-boat.  On  September  17  the  besiegers 
Tapp,  one  of  the  principal  English  officers,  of  Suakin  took  up  a  position  within  a  thousand 
The  enemy,  whose  losses  were  severe,  abon-  yards  of  the  outer  forts,  where  they  strongly 
doned  their  intrench ments.  The  dervishes  also  intrenched  themselves.  They  enlarged  and 
gave  trouble  in  Upper  Egypt  by  raiding  the  strengthened  their  position,  where  about  1,500 
country  between  Wady  Haifa  and  Assouan,  men  were  posted,  supported  by  a  large  force  in 
which  necessitated  the  strengthening  of  the  the  wood  near  by.  On  September  25  they  made 
frontier  force.  On  April  27  Osman  Digma  an  attack  on  one  of  the.  forts.  They  accom- 
"was  Joined  by  Abu  Girgeh,  with  3,000  Bag-  plished  their  object  in  closely  investing  the 
garA  warriors.  The  railrond  between  Suakin  town,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  water  supply, 
and  Handoub,  had  been  torn  up  to  build  a  Some  of  their  shells  fell  inside  the  town,  but  on 
stockade  at  Handoub,  but  the  prospect  of  capt-  September  80,  after  mining  to  within  500  yards 
nring  Suakin  was  diminishing  as  the  English  of  the  Water  Fort  in  preparation  for  an  assault, 
completed  their  fortifications.  A  high  stone  tkey  were  driven  from  tne  nearer  trenches  by 
wall  with  bastions  mounted  with  heavy  cannon  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forts  and  a  war-vesseL 
was  surrounded  with  a  chain  of  detached  forts  Col.  Kitchener,  by  maintaining  the  embargo 
that  were  provided  with  Krnpp  and  Gardner  on  trade  and  fomenting  war  between  the 
gnns  and  with  electric  lights,  and  connected  friendly  tribes  and  the  rebels,  was  directly  re- 
with  a  railroad  for  the  rapid   transference  sponsible  for  the  renewal  of  disturbances'  in 
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tbe  Saakin  district.  He  aggravated  the  sitna-  snccessfal  attempt  to  enfilade  the  enemy's 
tion  by  enconraging  and  subsidizing  predatory  trenches.  As  tbe  resnit  of  this  recoonoiasance 
raids  ag:ainst  hostile  tribes  and  sending  piratical  he  returned  to  Cairo  to  dispatch  re-enforce- 
expeditions  down  the  coast.  The  naval  force  mehts,  for  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  in- 
was  employed  in  maintaining  the  trade  block-  trenched  and  well  supplied  with  cavalry,  infan- 
ade.  Several  vessels  were  captured  when  try,  and  six  rifled  guns  firing  Armstrong  shells, 
landing  goods.  Permission  was  given  in  De-  which  were  served  with  remarkable  skill, 
cember,  1887,  to  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  The  military  situation  on  the  Nile  was  equal- 
Agig  to  trade  with  foreign  merchants  under  ly  critical.  The  Egyptian  garrisons  were  re- 
stringent  restrictions  and  Government  super-  enforced ;  but  the  raids  of  the  enemy  grew 
vision ;  but  the  Governor  was  soon  afterward  bolder  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the  begin- 
displaced  and  a  personal  enemy  of  Osman  ning  of  November  their  commander  at  Dongo- 
Digma  appointed,  which  led  to  the  blockade  la,  Walad-el-Njumi,  was  engaged  in  collecting 
of  the  roads  by  the  latter.  Ool.  Eitchener^s  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt.  The 
policy  of  denying  trade,  which  was  generally  Egyptian  Government,  decided  to  increase  the 
condemned  in  England  and  finally  resulted  in  army  by  2,000  men,  costing  £51.000  per  annum, 
his  transfer  to  the  appointment  of  Adjutant-  The  Equtarltl  ProviBceSs  —  The  position  of 
General  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  was  adopted  Emin  Pasha  at  Wadelai  after  the  abandonment 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Mahdists  to  of  the  Soudan  was  entirely  analogous  to  that 
remove  their  own  fanatical  inhibition  of  com-  of  Gen.  Gordon  at  Khartoum,^  and  Emin,  who 
merce  with  infidels.  The  export  of  gum  ara-  had  been  made  Governor  of  the  Equatorial 
bio  from  Suakin  in  1879  amounted  to  207,084  Provinces  by  Gordon,  was  as  determined  as 
Egyptian  pounds,  and  coffee  from  Abyssinia  his  chief  to  maintain  the  government  that  he 
and  ivory  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  had  established,  althougb  retreat  was  open  to 
20,000  Egyptian  pounds  each.  The  Mahdi  him  by  way  of  Zanzibar.  He  has  kept  to- 
prohibited  the  gathering  of  the  gum  of  Eordo-  gether  a  well-organized  army  of  blacks  and 
fan,  and  for  five  years  there  has  been  little  aided  in  preserving  peace  and  order,  for  which 
trade  with  the  interior.  The  Mahdist  govern-  services  the  inhabitants  paid  the  taxes  that 
ment  is  based  on  ascetic  religious  principles,  were  necessary  to  support  his  command  long 
and,  where  the  authority  of  the  Khalifa  is  su-  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  absolute  author- 
preme,  the  possession  of  riches  is  discouraged,  ity  that  he  had  exercised  when  the  power  and 
half  of  each  man's  propeoty  is  counted  as  be-  prestige  of  the  Khedive's  Government  stood 
longing  to  state,  and  eigoyment  of  luxuries  or  behind  him;  and,  when  support  was  withheld, 
display  of  wealth  is  treated  as  a  crime.  The  he  sustained  his  troops  by  means  of  a  trade  in 
coast  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  eager  ivory  through  Uganda  and  by  planting  cotton, 
traders,  and,  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  In  letters  that  from  time  to  time  reached  Eu- 
trade  as  a  reward,  the  Governor- General  ex-  rope,  be  expressed  the  hope  that  Great  Britain 
pected  to  gain  their  loyalty  and  the  sooner  would  send  an  expedition  to  annex  the  rich 
open  up  the  trade  in  gum  and  other  valuable  country  that  he  bad  saved  from  anarchy, 
products  of  the  Soudan;  but,  instead  of  that,  When  his  position  began  to  be  precarious, 
he  only  brought  back  the  miseries  of  war  and  Henry  M.  Stanley  start^  up  the  Congo  with  a 
stimulated  the  clandestine  exchange  of  slaves  relief  expedition  that  was  fitted  out  under  the 
for  arms  and  ammunition.  Hia  troublesome  auspices  of  the  British  East  African  Associa* 
restrictions  and  irritating  policy  sent  many  tion,  a  rival  to  the  similarly  named  German 
recruits  to  Osman  Digma's  banner  even  from  organization.  Tippoo  Tib,  an  Arab  slave- 
the  friendly  Amhara  tribes.  The  English  offi-  dealer,  who  maintains  a  strong  military  organ- 
cers  aflfect  a  stringent  mWitary  regime  because  ization  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Congo, 
they  hope  thereby  to  succeed  to  the  authority  promised  to  assist  the  expedition.  (See  Ebon 
of  the  Mahdi  throughout  the  Soudan.    The.  Pasha.) 

power  exercised  by  the  Khalifa  over  tbe  re-  On  April  4  Emin  Pasha  received  a  message 

motest  tribes  of  the  desert  is  attributed  to  the  from  the  Khalifa,  ordering  him  to  surrender 

fear  of  the  black  regiments  that  were  enrolled  and  to  disband  his  troops.     A  few  weeks  later 

and  drilled  by  Gordon  Pasha  and  of  the  Bag-  '  his  scouts  on  tbe  Nile  beyond  Lado  reported 

garas  and  other  fierce  tribes  from  beyond  the  that  an  army  was  approaching.     Emin  Pasha 

Nile  and  also  to  the  exaction  of  hostages.  then  determined  to  advance  with  the  bulk  of 

The  rebel  forces  that  laid  close  siege  to  the  his  troops  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and 

town  in  September  were  those  commanded  by  defeat  him  by  a  sudden  blow,  if  possible,  for 

Abu  Girgeh.     Shells  were   cast  within  the  money  and  provisions  were  lacking  for  a  reg- 

Water  Fort  every  night,  and  some  burst  in  the  ular  campaign.    The  army  sent  against  Emin 

town.     On  October  80  the  enemy  attempted  Pasha  was  said  to  be  4,000  strong,  and  to 

to  storm  that  fort,  but  were  driven  back  by  a  be  ascending  the  Nile  in  four  steamers  and 

heavy  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  ships,  many  boats.     In  the  south,  Kabrega,  King  of 

Gen.  Grenfell,  the  commander-in-chief,  arrived  Unyoro,   had   been  beaten  by  the    ferocious 

in  the  beginning  of  November  with  re-enforce-  young  King  of  the  Waganda,  who  now  held 

ments.    On  the  8th  he  led  out  the  mounted  both  shores  of  Albert  Nyanza. .    Emin  had 

infantry  and  horse  artillery  and  made  an  un-  lived  on  nominally  good  terms  with  M'tesa,  the 
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late  Emg  of  Uganda,  whereas  his  son  and  sno-  Emin  by  Stanley ;  bat  whether  the  letter  was 

oessor,  Myanga,  was  avowedly  hostile.    This  taken  from  Emin  himself  or  from  Stanley,  or 

war  between  the  two  powerful  neighboring  was  captured  from  some  runner,  it  is  impossible 

kingdoms  in  the  south  interrupted  Emin^s  com-  to  determine. 

mnnications  with  Zanzibar,  and  cut  off  the  Stanley  (see  ^^  Annual  Gyclopiedia  ^'  for  1887, 
shortest  route  by  which  a  relief  expedition  page  250)  left  Bolombo,  May  11,  1887.  It  is 
could  reach  him  from  the  Congo.  When  it  known  that  he  encountered  great  hardships  in 
seemed  certain  that  Stanley ^s  purpose  of  sue-  arriving  at  this  point,  892  miles  from  the  At- 
coring  Emin  Pasha  had  miscarried,  Major  lantio.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  difSculties  of 
Barttelot,  his  lieutenant,  who  had  remained  obtaining  transportation,  and  obstructions  on 
in  charge  of  the  supplies  in  camp  at  Yambu-  the  route,  rendered  it,  in  his  own  words,  '*a 
ga,  on  the  Aruwimi,  in  May,  1888,  set  out  in  period  of  great  anxiety;  and  whether  we  shall 
search  of  his  chief  at  the  head  of  100  Soudan-  be  able  to  tide  over,  without  breach  of  order, 
ese  soldiers  that  were  left  by  Stanley,  and  640  I  know  not."  After  he  passed  Bolombo  the 
Zanzibari  and  Manyema  bearers  that  Tippoo  conditions  improved,  the  natives  were  more 
Tib  raised  for  him.  The  latter  proved  unruly,  friendly,  and  sufBcient  rations  were  obtained, 
and  Barttelot  employed  harsh  means  to  reduce  On  June  18  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  river 
them  to  obedience,  bat  before  be  had  gone  far  was  reached,  and  a  camp  established,  which 
the  Manyema  bearers  mutinied  against  his  se-  Stanley  left  on  the  2dd  with  an  advance-guard, 
vere  punishments,  and  assassinated  the  leader,  and  instructions  that  the  porters  promised  by 
The  second  in  command,  J.  S.  Jameson,  re-  Tippoo  Tib  should  follpw  with  stores.  A  note 
turned  to  organize  another  expedition,  but  was  was  received  from  him,  July  2,  which  is  thus 
stricken  witi)  a  fatal  fever.  After  the  failure  far  the  last  direct  communication,  and  all 
of  these  expeditions,  Dr.  Carl  Peters  and  other  knowledge  of  his  movements  and  whereabouts 
persons  interested  in  German  colonial  enter-  has  since  been  derived  from  rumor  alone.  Ex- 
prises  in  East  Africa  obtained  subscriptions  of  plorers  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  opinion 
1,000,000  marks  for  an  expedition  to  rescue  as  to  his  safety.  Stories  have  been  afloat  of  a 
Emin  Pasha,  who  is  a  German  by  birth,  and  mysterious  white  pasha  carrying  all  before 
was  known  as  Dr.  Schnitzer  before  he  received  him  in  the  Bahrel  Ghazel  district,  supposed  to 
his  title  in  the  Egyptian  service,  under  the  be  Stanley,  or,  perhaps,  Emin;  and  Arabs  ar- 
conduct  of  Dr.  Peters,  Lieut.  Wissmann,  and  riving  at.Kinshassa  at  one  time  said  that  Stanley 
Herr  Janker.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  had  been  wounded  in  a  fight  with  natives,  and 
was  more  plainly  political  than  was  that  of  that  half  of  his  escort  hnd  deserted.  The  first 
the  disastrous  English  expeditions.  The  route  intelligence  of  import  was  received  from  cou- 
chosen  runs  for  1,500  kilometres,  or  more  than  riers  from  Tabora,  reaching  Zanzibar  on  Nov.  1, 
three  quarters  of  the  distance,  through  terri-  1888.  Tlieir  tidings  were  a  year  old,  but  they 
tory  over  which  Germany  claims  jur^iction.  reported  that  at  the  close  of  November,  1887, 
From  Mutansige,  where  the  German  posses-  detachments  of  Arabs  trading  from  Tabora  in 
sions  end,  to  Wadelai,  the  distance  in  a  straight  the  regions  between  Lakes  Albert  Nyanza  and 
line  is  only  400  kilotnetres.  The  plan  was  to  Mnta  Nzige  encountered  the  rear-guard  of 
establish  permanent  stations  along  the  route.  Stanley^s  expedition  at  a  point  west  of  the  Al- 
The  expedition  was  delayed  by  the  troubles  beii;  Nyanza,  and  southeast  of  Sanga.  Stanley 
that  occurred  in  the  German  possessions  (see  himself  was  not  seen,  being  two  days  in  ad- 
Zanzibar).  vance,  but  tales  of  hardships  endured  on  the 
EHIN  PASHA.  The  close  of  the  year  1888  way  were  told  by  this  party  of  thirty.  There 
leaves  the  fate  of  Emin  Pasha  and  of  his  res-  had  been  fighting  with  the  natives  for  provis- 
cner,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  involved  in  mystery,  ions,  one  of  the  white  men  of  the  party  had 
while  during  its  course  but  few,  and  for  the  died,  forty  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  a 
most  part  unauthentic,  tidings  have  been  re-  great  river,  and  Stanley  with  others  had  been 
ceived  from  either.  That  the  expedition  was  ill  with  fever.  This  had  delayed  the  march, 
successfal  in  arriving  at  its  point  of  destination  already  slow,  three  weeks.  The  total  force, 
is  proved  by  the  official  report  received  on  De-  deducting  all  losses,  was  estimated  by  the 
cember23,  from  the  Congo  Free  State,  of  the  re-  Arabs  at  250,  but  they  were  believed  to  be 
turn  of  Stanley  to  Aruwimi  river,  in  company  able  to  accomplish  the  journey.  The  north- 
with  Emin,  in  August  of  the  present  year ;  but  easterly  direction  of  the  line  of  march  had  been 
when  the  meeting  took  place,  and  whether  the  abandoned  to  avoid  the  swamps,  and  Stanley 
presence  of  one  or  both  on  the  Congo  in  that  was  then  proceeding  north,  intending  to  strike 
month  conflicts  with  the  assertion  of  Osman  afterward  to  the  east  toward  Wadelai,  distant, 
Digma  at  Suakin,  December  1 4,  that  Emin  Pasha  it  was  estimated,  a  journey  of  forty  or  fifty  days, 
with  a  white  traveler,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  The  reports  of  combats  with  the  natives  are 
rescue,  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  Khalifa  substantiated  by  accounts  from  reconnoitring 
on  October  11,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  parties  from  the  Aruwimi  camp,  who  passed 
strongest  proof  of  the  latter  story  is  the  accom-  quantities  of  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
panying  copy  of  a  letter,  recognized  by  Gen.  victims  fallen  in  battles  between  the  expedition 
Orenfell  as  the  one  written  by  himself  for  the  and  native  tribes,  and  also  by  dispatches  from 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  which  was  forwarded  to  Emin,  dated  at  the  beginning  of  1888.    Emin 
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was  at  that  time  in  difficult  straits,  owing  to  Camperio  from  the  latter,  of  date  Sept.  1  and 
the  non-arrival  of  the  promised  stores,  and  had  24,  1887,  say  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
received  reports  of  Stanley,  stripped  of  men  bj  King  Traxiore,  whom  he  finally  persuaded 
and  supplies,  hemmed  in  between  the  Maboda  to  become  friendly  to  Emin,  and  who  eventu- 
oountry  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  as  also  of  his  ally  charged  him  with  a  mission  to  negotiate 
change  of  march  in  an  unknown  direction,  an  alliance.  Emin's  position  in  the  beginning 
owing  to  conflicts  with  the  Matongora  ana  of  April  was  reported  hazardous.  Two  native 
Mino  tribes.  Advices  from  Emin,  bearing  date  messengers,  who  had  been  delayed  by  capture 
September  and  November,  1887,  gave  no  ti-  by  Ugarda  tribes,  said,  on  August  1,  at  Zan- 
dings  whatever  of  Stanley,  though  he  himself  zibar,  that  a  summons  to  surrender  had  been 
headed  in  November  a  reconnoitring  party  to  received  from  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum,  threat- 
find  him.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Felkin,  published  ening  attack,  as  also  a  letter  from  Sufton  Bey 
in  the  *^ Scotchman'*  of  April  11,  which  bore  (which  Emin  considered  a  forgery),  urging  as- 
date  Sept.  8,  1887,  in  allusion  to  the  Congo  sent  to  the  surrender,  in  order  to  avert  a  massa- 
route,  Emin  said :  *^  I  know  the  almost  impass-  ere  of  Europeans  at  Khartoum  and  Wadelai. 
able  swamps,  the  number  of  rivers  with  float-  Outposts  confirmed  reports  of  the  Mahdi's  ad- 
ing  vegetation,  from  personal  observation,  and  vance,  alleging  appearance  of  armed  vessels  at 
I  know  well  enough  the  difficulties  which  a  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Sobat,  and  Emin 
traveler  will  have  to  surmount  in  marching  had  decided  to  advance  with  the  bulk  of  his 
from  the  Congo  here.''  And  yet  this  route  troops  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  en- 
through  unexplored  territory  was  deemed  safer  deavor  to  surprise  the  Mahdi,  compensating  for 
by  the  explorer  than  the  more  direct  one  lack  of  provisions  by  the  rapidity  of  his  attack, 
through  hostile  Uganda.  He  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  non-arrival  of 

Whether,  as  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Jameson,  Stanley.      Provisions    were   scarce,   and   the 

second  to  Maj.  Barttelot  in  command,  Tippoo  troops  beginning  to  become  discouraged.   There 

Tib  awaited  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  advance-  have  been  reports  of  the  arrival  of  Stanley  at 

guard  before  sending  carriers,  or  it  arose  from  Wadelai  early  in  January  and  of  the  concerted 

remissness  in  fulfilling  his  contract,   a  whole  action  of  him  and  Emin,  but  these  are  denied, 

year  was  consumed  in  collecting  the  porters.  In  reply  to  a  request  of  Gren.  Grenfell  for 

who  finally  did  not  reach  the  appointed  num-  news  of  Stanley,  Osman  Digma  furnished  at 

her.    The  severity  of  M^j.  Barttelot  had  been  Suakin  the  news  received  in  a  letter  from  the 

severely  commented  on ;  officers  and  men  were  Khalifa  Abdulla,  of  the  surrender  of  Emin  and 

alike  dissatisfied.    Tippoo,  it  is  said,  vainly  re-  a  white  traveler  in  chains  by  the  officers  and 

monstrated  against  his  treatment  of  the  men.  troops  of  the  former  to  Oman  Saleh,  cx)mmand- 

On  June  10  he  left  the  camp  with  a  force  of  22  ing  a  steamer  expedition  to  the  equator,  which 

Soudanese,  110  Zanzibaris,  and  430  Manyemas,  reached  Lado  on  October  11.     Oman  Saleh 

under  command  of  a  native  Arab  chief,  Muni  found  a  quantity  of  feathers  and  ivory.    He 

Somai.     His  intention,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  reported  that  a  white  traveler  sent  to  Emin, 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  was  to  follow  Stanley,  and,  if  named  Stanley,  brought  orders  from  the  Khe- 

possible,  to  find  him,  and,  failing  this,  to  reach  dive  to  accompany  him,  offering  the  remainder 

£min  Pasha ;  and,  if  further  search  by  them  of  the  force  the  option   of  going  to  Oairo  or 

both  were  deemed  futile,  to  place  his  forces  at  remaining.      They  refused  to  enter  Turkish 

Emin's  disposal.    On  July  19  he  was  assassi-  service,  and  welcomed  Oman.    Another  trav- 

nated  by  the  Manyema  force,  who  deserted,  eler  had  visited  Emin  and  was  gone,  but  he 

and  on  return  to  camp,  Maj.  Jameson   pro-  was  making  search  for  him.    In  proof  of  the 

ceeded  to  Stanley  Falls,  to  organize  another  ex-  capture,  Osman  Digma  sent  Snider  cartridges, 

pedition.    But  his  death  at  Bangala,  August  17,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  Emin,  and  Dr. 

put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  kind.     Capt.  Junker  says  that  Emin   was   provided  with 

Van  G^le,  a  Belgian  officer  of  the  Congo,  de-  Snider  arms.      But  the  date  on  these    was 

nies  that  Tippoo  Tib   was  accessory  to  the  twenty  years  old,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 

death  of  Barttelot,  and  that  chief,  who  was  lies  with  the  letter  of  the  Khedive,  the  exist- 

absent  on  an  exploring  party  with  Lieut.  Baert,  ence  of  which,  being  a  state  secret,  is  with 

Belgian  resident  at  Stanley  Falls,  south  of  Kas-  difficulty  explained,  and  renders  it  impossible 

songo,   expressed   great  regret,   declaring  he  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  strategem  to  secure 

would  have  given  half  his  fortune  to  avert  the  the  surrender  of  Suakin  in  exchange  for  the 

catastrophe,  and  repeated  that  he  had  warned  lives  of  the  white  prisoners.    If  Stanley  re- 

Maj.  Barttelot.   These  details  are  all  that  so  far  turned  alone  to  Bongala,  as  is  said  in  advices 

has  been  learned  of  the  relief  expedition.    M^.  of  December  21,  leaving  Emin  in  possession  of 

Bonny  is  in  command  of  the  Aruwimi  camp,  plentiful  stores  of  ivory,  with  numerous  oxen, 

and  it  is  said  he  was  lately  reached  by  a  rumor  and  in  health  bat  for  a  slight  affection  of  the 

that  Stanley  was  proceeding  at  the  back  of  the  eyes,  he  may  have  escaped  the  fate  of  Emin, 

great  oil  rivers,  under  the  British  flag,  and  that  should  the  latter  prove  indeed  a  captive, 

the  natives  were  friendly.  A  second  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 

As  regards  Emin  and  his  companion,  Casati,  has  been  for  some  time  under  discussion  at 

who  was  left  in  November,  1886,  with  a  de-  Berlin,  to  be  commanded  by  Lieut.  Wissman, 

tachment  of  soldiers  at  Unyoro,  letters  to  Capt.  and  it  is  expected  to  set  out  in  February,  1889. 
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The  delftj  Is  partlj  due  to  tbe  impomibiUt;  of    The  baake  at  thig  point  are  quite  bigb  asd 
obtaiDiDK  the  passage  of  the  East  African  bill    precipitoat,  those  on  the  islana  or  west  shore 
b^  the  ReiobBtag  before  that  date.    Tho  espe-    rising  dirootl;  from  tbe  water,  whUe  those  od 
ditioQ  is  advocated  b^  tbe  German 
Oovernment  as  asaisciog  the  anti- 
slavery  operations  in  Africa. 

A  lelter  written  by  Hr.  Stanlej 
readied  BruBselson  Janaar;  16.  It 
was  dated  at  Boma  of  Bonaija  Mn- 
retia,  Augnst  IT,  and  was  addressed 
toTippooTib.  HeBays:  "Ireaohed 
here  this  morning  with  ISO  Wang- 
wana,  8  soldiers,  and  66  natives  he- 
looging  to  Emio  Pasha.  It  is  now 
eighty-two  days  since  I  left  Emin 
Pasha  on  the  Nyanza.  I  only  lost 
throe  men  all  the  way.  Two  were 
drowned,  and  the  other  decamped. 
I  fonod  the  white  men  who  were 
looking  for  Emin  Pasha  qnite  well. 
The  other  white  man,  Oasssti,  is  also 
well.  Emin  Pasha  has  ivory  in 
kbondance,  thonsands  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  goats  and  fowls,  and  food  of 
all  kmds.  I  found  him  a  very  good 
and  kind  man.  Ha  gave  all  oar 
white  and  black   men  nninbers  of 


things,     nia  liberality  oonid  not  be  d 

excelled.    His  soldiers  blessed  our  | 

black  men  for  their  kindness  in  « 

1 


black  men  for  their  kindness  i 

cotiiing  so  far  to  show  theio  the 

way.     Many  of  them  were  ready  to 

follow  me  ont  of  the  country,  but 

1  asked  them  to  stay  quiet  a  few  ■ 

months,  that  I  might  return  and  | 

fetch  the  other  men  and  goods  left 

mt  Tsmbonga.    If  yon  go  with  me 

it  is  well;  I  leave  it  to  you.    I  will 

stay  here  ten  days,  and  will  then 

proceed  slowly.     I  will  move  benre 


I 

to '  Big  Island,  two  hoars'  march  T 

f^om  here  above  this  place.    There  " 

there   are    plenty  of  houses,  and  i 

plenty  of  food  for  the  men.  What- 
«Ter  yon  have  to  say  to  me,  my  ears 
will  be  open  with  a  good  heart  as 
ft  has  alwaya  been  toward  you. 
Therefore  if  yon  come,  come  quick- 
ly, for  on  the  eleventh  morning  from 
this  I  shall  move  on.  All  my  white 
men  are  well,  but  I  loft  them  all  be- 
hind except  my  servant  William, 
who  is  with  me." 

ENGUTEfXIIfG.  BrMgc  sver  HsiIm 
WTcr. — The  inaigniflcant  etituarj 
that  separates  Manhattan  Island 
from  the  mainland  promises  to  be- 
come in  itself  a  compendium  of 
bridge  architecture.  It  ia  already 
crossed  by  nnmeroii*  stmcturea 
representing  nearly  all  the  types  of 
bridge-building, from  solid  masonry 
to  fineat  steel.  Tbe  latest  addition, 
H  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  a  good  iqieci- 
men  of  modern  engineering.  It 
crosses   the  river  at  181st  Street. 


a&8 
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tbe  mainlaDd  are  now  Bepsrated  from  the 
water  by  flats  on  nbich  are  wharves,  railway 
tracks,  etc.    Tbe  new  bridge  is  for  a  highway. 

The  BtTDCtare  is  combined  masonry,  steel, 
and  wrougbt-iron,  carrying  foot  and  road-ways. 
Tbe  approaclies  are  each  660  feet  long,  and  the 
remaining  1,060  feet— the  bridge  proper— con- 
sists of  two  Bteel  arches  and  a  central  stone 
pier.  The  carriage-way  is  60  feet  wide,  with 
a  15-foot  side-walK  on  either  hand.  The  car- 
riage-way is  laid  with  granite  btoobs,  and  is 
151  feet  above  the  river.  The  intrados  of  tbe 
arch  ia  133  feet  above  tbe  river. 

One  of  tbe  most  interesting  engineering  feat- 
ures of  ibe  strnoture  is  the  bearing  of  the  arch 
riba,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  At  tbe  end  of 
eaci)  rib  tbe  top  and  bottom  chords  convei^e, 
an<l  a  second  bearing  or  bed  is  formed,  which 
receives  tbe  projecting  surface  of  the  pin,  a  freo 
space  being  left  between  tbe  sicewback  bearing 
and  terminal  of  tbe  rib.  Thu9  a  sort  of  binge- 
joint  is  formed  tbat  secures  a  trne  thrust  nndis- 
tnrbed  by  varying  load  or  by  changes  of  temper- 
ature.   Aa  the  rib  can  oscillate  freely  in  such  a 


Fio.  S,— Pivot- BiABiNO  uni  Skbwbice,  h^""" 


bearing,  no  destmctive  etr^n  is  possible.  Each 
rib  tbuB  ends,  constructlonally  speaking,  in  a 
sort  of  point.  As  a  concession  to  the  public 
the  general  linos  of  tbe  rib  are  carried  out  as 
shown  in  outline,  but  these  outlined  parts  do 
none  of  the  work.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  these 
saperfluous  plates  were  added.  They  detract 
from  the  character  of  tbe  stmcture,  and  the 
pnblic  should  be  educated  np  to  such  devices. 
With  an  extreme  range  of  temperature,  a  rise 
and  fall  of  tlie  crown  of  the  arch  through  a  space 
of  three  inches  may  occur,  and  many  times  this 
amount  ia  provided  for  by  the  pivotal  bearing. 
Each  arch  coD?i<<ts  of  six  ribs  thus  con- 
structed and  supported.  They  are  spaced  lat- 
erally 14  feet  from  center  to  center.  Their  rise 
is  90  feet.    They  are  connected  by  bracing  tbat 


has  two  distinct  ftanctiona,  namely,  wind  brac- 
ing, in  tbe  line  of  upper  and  lower  flanges  or 
chords  of  the  ribs;  and  sway  bracing,  which 
extends  from  rib  to  rib  at  each  junction  of  the 
vonssoirs  or  panels.  From  tbe  upper  surfaces 
of  tbe  arch  rise  vertical  columns,  upon  which 
rest  the  cross  floor-beama.  These  columns  are 
16  feet  from  center  to  center,  and  they  de- 
termine tbe  varying  length  of  the  rib  panels, 
already  alluded  to,  as  each  column  starts  from 
the  termination  of  a  joint  between  the  vous- 
soirs.  The  two  main  arches,  one  spanning  tbe 
river,  tbe  other  the  rulroads,  streets,  and  low 
ground  on  tbe  east  bank,  are  identical  in  cod- 
struction.  They  contain  about  7,600  ions  of 
iron  and  steel. 

The  akewbacka,  pins,  and  bearings  are  of 
forged  steel.  Tbe  arch-ribs  are  of  steel.  Both 
open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  are  need,  bat 
the  teats  call  for  an  ultimate  tensile  strength 
of  62,000  to  70,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
an  elastic  limit  of  not  less  than  82.000  pounds, 
with  a  minimum  elongation  of  18  per  cent. 
The  bracing,  vertical  posts,  and  floor-beams 
are  of  wronght-iron.-  Most  of  tbe  riveting  i» 
done  by  machine,  air  riveters  being  used  for 
work  in  titu.  Before  being  riveted  together, 
all  abutting  snrfnoes  were  painted.  Rivets  of 
seven-eigbths-inch  diameter  are  used  through- 
out. William  R.  Hutton  is  tbe  chief -engineer. 
with  Theodore  Cooper  as  assistant. 

PMlMB  Bridge  at  Setmka  (%.  — Pontoon 
bridges  are  generally  need  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 
At  Nebraska  City  the  Missouri  river  has  two 
arms,  and  the  main  branch  bos  a  very  swift 
current,  of1«n  bearing  large  quaniitjes  of  drift- 
wood. The  lesser  arm  ia  crossed  by  a  perma- 
nent crib-work,  1,000  feet  long.  Tbe  pontoon 
section  is  1,074  feet  long.  A  central  span  of 
S2S  feet  is  closed  by  two  swinging  sections, 
which  form  a  V-sbaped  junction,  with  the  an- 
gle pointing  down  stream.  When  it  is  deeired 
to  open  the  draw,  the  fasts  at  the  apex  are 
cast  off,  and  tbe  two  halves  at  once  awing  apart, 
tbe  current  doing  all  the  work.  The  operation 
of  closing  is  also  ^ded  by  the  current,  and  the 
whole,  it  is  said,  can  be  effected  by  one  man. 
Tbe  floats  are  coostructed  so  that  the  ordinary 
''flood  trash"  of  tbe  river  is  carried  nnder 
them  by  the  force  of  the  cnrrent.  The  con- 
structing engineer  was  Colonel  S.  N.  Stewart, 
of  Philaidelphia,  and  the  success  of  the  bridge 
has  been  such  that  others  are  already  proposed 
for  tbe  great  Western  rivers.  The  cost  of  tbe 
structure  was  $18,000,  and  it  waa  built  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 

Just  above  the  pontoon  is  a  second  bridge, 
built  for  the  use  of  the  railroada.  This  also  is 
a  recently  norapieted  struotore.  It  was  built 
by  the  Union  Bridge  Works,  and  is  of  steel 
throngliour.  The  caissons  were  snnk  in  De- 
cember, 1887,  and  January  and  February,  1888. 
Tbe  first  piece  of  metal  was  put  in  position 
Febmary  13,  and  on  June  8  the  last  piece  was 
in  place.    The  through  spans  are  400  feet,  the 
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deck  span  825  feet  long.    The  entire  length  of  Bridge  at  teuns,  ladla* — An  important  link 

the  bridge  ia  1,128  feet,  and  its  weight  w  1,489  in  the  Indian  system  of  railroads  was  finished 

tons.    The  stone  piers  are.  85  feet  high,  and  and  opened  for  traffic  early  in  February.    The 

are  18  by  46  feet  at  the  base.                            ^  stractare  is  named  for  Lord  Dufferin,  Vice- 

The  Arthw  Kill  BrMge. — The  history  of  this  roy  of  India,  who  took  part  in  the  opening 

bridge  involves  some  iDteresting  problems  in  ceremonies.    The  bridge  was  constracted  for 

law  as  well  as  in  mechanics.    Arthur,  or  more  the  Ondh  and  Rohilcand  Railway  Company, 

properly  Antbnr  (that  is  ^'  farther  ^')  Kill  is  a  nnder  the  superintendence  of  H.  B.  Hedersedt, 

tidal  river  separating  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  from  chief  engineer,  and  F.  T.  G.  Walton,  executive 

New  Jersey.    It  is,  therefore,  an  interstate  engineer.    The  river  Ganges  at  this  point  is 

bridge,  and  tl^e  sanction  of  the  General  Gov-  more  than  8,000  feet  wide,  and  the  total  length 

emment  had  to  be  secured  for  its  erection,  of  the  bridge  is  3,668  feet.  The  work  has  been 

The   Secretary  of  War  held  the  plans  under  more  than  eight  years  under  construction.  The 

consideration  for  nine  months,  and  finally  ap-  shiftinff  sand-bed  and  the  rapid  current,  with 

proved  them  without  modification.    Then  fol-  great  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  water,  have 

lowed  an  itijunction  procured  by  the  State  presented  obstacles  to  rapid  work.    The  main 

of  New  Jersey,  which  checked  the  work  for  stream  is  crossed  by  seven  spans  of  iron  gird- 

six  months  longer,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  ers  of  856  feet,  each  supported  on  brick  piers, 

by  Justice  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Oir-  But  less  than  half  the  brickwork  of  these  great 

cuit  Court,  who  decided  against  the  iigunction,  piers  is  visible,  no  less  than  120  feet  of  the 

holding  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  regu-  masonry  being  below  water,  and  82  feet  repre- 

late  interstate  commerce  even  though  the  States  senting  foundations  carried  into  the  sandy  bed 

themselves  were  opposed  to  its  action.  of  the  river,  which  here,  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  great  importance  of  securing  railroad  has  a  depth  of  92  feet,  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet 
communication  with  the  mainland  is  obvious  a  second.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  not  in- 
at  a  glance,  since  the  shores  of  Staten  Island  eluding  the  approaches,  was  about  $8,000,000. 
are  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  com-  Since  1881  Mr.  Walton  has  had  the  personal 
raerce.  Five  or  ten  miles  of  additional  wharf-  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  his  services 
age  will  'be  opened  on  New  York  harbor,  and  were  recognized  by  the  Empress,  who  created 
the  facilities  of  shipment  will  thus  be  very  him  a  Commander  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
largely  increased.  The  bridge  was  authorized  city  of  Benares  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
by  act  of  Congress  of  16  June,  1886,  and  two  historically  and  commercially,  in  India,  and  is 
years  were  allowed  for  its  completion.  On  13  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  open- 
June,  1888,  the  great  draw  was  pronounced  ing  of  direct  railroad  communication  with  the 
in  working  order.  The  bfidge  is  owned  by  sea-coast  will  vastly  increase  its  commercial 
an  independent  organization,  the  Staten  I»-  facilities,  and  will  no  doubt  radically  change 
land  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  is  open  to  its  character  before  many  years, 
the  use  of  all  railroads  on  payment  of  the  Feet-RrMge,  SIfer  Oise.— The  city  of  Bedford, 
regular  tolls.  This  removes  it  from  the  suspi-  England,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
cion  of  monopoly,  since  it  \b  practicalfy  a  pub-  Ouse,  about  forty-five  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lie  highway.  The  Kills  at  this  point  are  about  The  corporation  of  the  city  acquired  land  on 
600  feet  wide  for  navigable  purposes,  and  the  the  soutu  side  of  the  stream  for  a  public  recrea- 
entire  length  of  the  bridge,  exclusive  of  ap-  tion-ground,  and  it  became  necessary  to  span 
preaches,  is  800  feet.  It  consists  of  two  shore-  the  river  with  a  foot-bridge  of  such  construc- 
spansof  150  feet  each,  covered  by  fixed  trusses,  tion  that  it  would  not  obstruct  the  view,  for 
and  two  draw- spans  of  206  and  204  feet  each  public  gardens  already  existed  on  the  north 
in  the  clear.  The  draw-bridge  is  the  largest  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  deemed  necessary 
now  in  existence,  the  total  length  being  500  also  to  insist  upon  a  clear  waterway  of  fifteen 
feet,  but  it  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  about  feet  in  mid-channel.  There  was  practically  no 
two  minutes.  The  lower  chords  of  the  draw-  place  for  abutments.  The  conditions  were  met 
trusses  are  80  feet  above  mean  high  water,  by  means  of  the  double  arch  shown  in  the  illus- 
The  iron  work  was  pushed  with  great  rapidity,  tration,  the  upper  one  consisting  of  two  arched 
and  nnder  apprehensions  at  times  of  delay  on  ribs  by  which  the  lower  arch  bearing  the  foot- 
aocount  of  strikes.  In  four  weeks  the  draw-  way  is  supported.  The  clear  span  is  100  feet, 
span  was  put  together.  Two  weeks  more  were  and  the  footway  is  7  feet  wide.  The  arched 
required  for  the  adjustment  of  the  machinery,  ribs  each  consist  of  four  angles  4  inches  by  8 
The  draw  contains  656  tons,  and  each  of  the  inches  by  jV  inch,  braced  together  by  angle 
approaches  contains  85  tons  of  metal.  The  irons  3  inches  by  3  inches  by  ^",f  inch  and 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  $450,000.  The  2^  inches  by  2^  Inches  by  -f^  inch,  and  flat 
ironwork  was  supplied  by  the  Kingston  Bridge  bars  3  inches  by  i^  inch,  and  21  inches  by 
Company,  and  Charles  Ackenheil  was  the  su-  -f^  inch  ;  the  ribs  are  1  foot  6  inches  deep 
perintending  engineer.  In  modern  engineer-  by  1  foot  wide  at  the  center,  increasing  in 
rag  works,  especially  where  they  are  pushed  width  to  the  abutments,  where  they  are  also 
forward  with  rapidity,  there  is  often  a  culpable  splayed  out  horizontally  to  withstand  the  wind 
carelessness.  The  Arthur  Kill  bridge  was  com-  pressure.  The  suspension  rods  are  ]  inch  di- 
pleted  without  any  fatal  accident.  ameter  attached  to  the  vertical  members  of 
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the  rib  bf  1-inch  pine  at  isterrala  of  S  feet,  and  BirinMlt  Cual  Ufl  ^  Lh  FNttoeltei,  ¥mee. — 

to  tbe  angle-iron  stringer  beams,  which  carry  On  the  8th  of  Jul;  took  place  the  official  c«re- 

the  roadway.     The  roadwar  consisCB  of  corru-  monies  attending  the  opening  of  this  magnili- 

gated  flooring  platea  ^  inch  thick,  8  inches  deep,  cent  work  near  St.  Omer  on  the  Nenf-Fosai  Oa- 

and  1  foot  piteh.    The  plates  are  covered  with  nal,  which  connects  the  ports  of  Calais,  Grave- 

oonorete  of  cement  and  granite  chippiugs,  and  lines,  and  Dankerqne  with  the  canal  system  to 


3.— FooT-BBinaB  otbb  tbi  Bivkk  Oi;si. 


as  the  first  part  of  tbe  roadway  is  necessarily 
rather  steep,  it  is  stepped  ont  into  2-feet-6- 
inches  treads,  with  a  S-iuch  rise.  The  string- 
er beams,  to  which  the  flooring  plates  are  riv- 
eted, are  of  angle  irons  6  incliea  by  S  inches  by 
I  inch,  bent  to  a  radios  of  114  feet,  having  a 
versed  sine  of  II  feet  6  inches;  and  an  urna- 
meotal  rolled  iron  is  riveted  to  each  with  coun- 
tersonk  rivets.  Two  ornamental  cast  -  iron 
piUors  are  fixed  at  each  approach,  and  termi- 


the  southward.  It  was  begnn  by  Loois  XIV, 
and  all  tbe  barge  traflic  from  the  porta  in  tbe 
viciniiy  of  Calais,  are  obliged  to  pass  throasb 
this  section  on  their  way  to  Paris  or  LiJe. 
The  anunal  traffic  amounts  to  800,000  tons,  and 
will  become  greater  with  increased  fucilitiee. 
Hitherto  tbe  change  of  level  at  Les  rontinettes 
has  been  overcome  by  means  of  locks,  and  boats 
were  otlen  detained  for  several  days  awaiting 
their  tnm.    While  coDtempIstiDg  tbe  ooDstnio- 


Fio.  4.— Htdkaulic  Canal  Lift  at  Les  FoNnnrrTEH,  Foaitcx. 

nnte  the  hand  railing.    The  total  weight  of  tbe  tion  of  s  second  serief  of  looks,  the  attention  of 

iron  work  in  this  remartable  Htrnctore,  inclnd-  the  administration  was  directed  to  a  hydraulic 

ing  the  flooring  plateti,  bolts,  omamentnl  pillars,  canal  lift  that  had  been  constructed  on  the 

etc.,  is  less  than  281,  tons.     Tbe  bridge  was  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  in    Enjiland.     The 

derigned  by  John  J.  Webster,  and  was  erected  result  wns  that  a  contract  was  made  with 

under  his  saperintendenoe.  Ifessrs.  Clark  and  Cail,  an  English  firat,  for 
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the  oonstrnction  of  a  lift  at  Lea  FoDtinettes.  width  of  720  feet    The  total  area  of  the  dock 

A  prospectiye  view  of  the  completed  work  is  258,460  square  yards.    The  eDtrance-Iock  is 

is  given  in  the  illostration.    It  consists  of  two  98  feet  wide  and  is  provided  with  tide-gates, 

immense  troughs  of  plate  -  iron — sections  of  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  rolled  iron,  64  feet 

the  canal,  thej  may  be  termed— capable  of  wide  and  86  feet  high,  arranged  with  air  and 

receiving  and  floating  boats  of  800  toos.    Each  water  chambers,  so  that  the  weight  upon  the 

of  these  troughs  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  pis-  hinges  can  be  varied  between  the  extremes  of 

ton,  which  works  in  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  26  tons  and  166  tons.    The  sluiceways,  also  98 

press.    These  presses  are  in  deep  wells  sunk  feet  wide,  are  spanned  by  revolving  bridges 

between  the  towers  in  the  foreground.    The  operated  by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery,  as 

presses  are  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  sliding  are  also  the  gates,  sluiceways,  and  capstans  of 

valve,  and  when  this  is  open  a  hydrostatic  the  whole  basin. 

balance  is  established.  If  one  of  the  troughs  is  The  construction  of  the  beton  work  was  very 
more  heavily  loaded  than  the  other,  it  descends  difficult,  owing  to  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
and  forces  the  other  to  ascend,  and  the  prepon-  shore,  liable  to  be  swept  by  severe  storms, 
derance  of  lifting  force  may  be  tamed  one  The  excavations  had  to  be  kept  dry  by  pump- 
way  or  the  other  by  the  usual  hydrostatic  ap-  ing  at  every  rise  of  the  tide,  and  in  some  cases 
plianoes.  The  stroke  of  the  pistons  is  equal  to  the  pumps  had  to  be  hoisted  as  the  tide  rose, 
the  difference  between  the  water-levels,  about  The  blocks  used  for  the  foundations  were  22 
forty-three  feet  The  weight  of  a  trough  or  feet  wide  by  88  feet  long,  each  with  a  central 
^*  lock-chamber,"  as  they  are  technically  called,  aperture,  to  allow  excavation  from  within  the 
is  800  tons  when  full  of  water.  block.  Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  the  set- 
Supposing  the  two  lock-chambers  to  be  in  ting  of  the  beton.  When  the  masonry  was 
{)08ition,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the  complete  the  central  space  was  611ed  in  with 
ower  level :  if  the  communicating  valve  is  beton.  A  barge  carrying  a  boiler,  which  fur- 
opened  the  upper  chamber  will  descend,  and  nished  steam  for  the  pumping  machinery,  was 
the  lower  one  will  rise,  and  alter  a  few  oscil-  moored  between  two  of  the  blocks,  so  that  the 
lations  they  will  stop  midway  in  equiliMo.  pumping  was  effected  with  great  rapidity.  By 
To  prevent  this,  the  upper  chamber  is  super-  this  process  87  blocks  were  sunk,  representing 
charged  with  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  that  1,676,000  cubic  feet. 

contained  in  a  press,  so  that  it  continues  its  DoiMe^ader   Screw  Ferry-BMt. — The   use  of 

motion  until  it  reaches  the  lower  level  of  the  the  double-ender  paddle-wheel  ferry-boat  has 

canal.    Thus  each  chamber  in  alternation  lifts  been  canned  to  greater  perfection  in  America 

the  other  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  water,  than  elsewhere.    Indeed,  it  is  only  recently 

The  chambers  are  metallic  frames  constructed  that  they  have  been  at  all  used  abroad.   A  new 

according  to  the  accepted  rules  of  resistances,  type  of  boat  has  recently  been  launched  at 

The  presses  are  the  largest  in  existence,  66  feet  Newburg,  N.  T.,  for  use  on  the  New  York  and 

high  and  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and  calculated  to  Hoboken  Ferry.    She  is  a  double-ender,  with 

resist  an  internal  pressure  of  27  atmospheres,  a  screw  at  each  end.    The  shaft  runs  the  entire 

There  were  no  precedents,  as  smaUer  cast-iron  length  of  the  boat,  and  the  screws  always  ro- 

presses  had  collapsed  under  less  strain.    It  was  tate  together,  being  incapable  of  independent 

therefore  decided  to  use  rolled-steel  rings  super-  movement 

posed  and  set  in  a  groove  to  prevent  lateral  Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  system, 

movement.    To  secure  absolute  tightness  the  All  the  machinery  is  below  decks,  enlarging 

compound  cylinder  thus  formed  was  lined  with  the  deck-room  about  20  per  cent    The  absence 

copper  in  a  single  sheet  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  of  paddle-wheels,  of  course,  largely  increases 

An  experimental  section  constructed  on  this  the  cabin-room.    The  engines  are  of  the  ordi- 

principle  sustained  a  pressure  of  176  atmos-  nary  triple-expansion  type,  but  the  crank-pins 

pheres  without  distortion.  are  of  uniform  diameter,  because  the  engine 

The  passage  ofa  boat,  which  formerly  required  will  be  worked  in  one  direction  quite  as  much 

two  hours,  is  now  effected  in  three  minutes,  as  in  the  other.     For  the  same  reason  the 

The  apparatus  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  screw-propeller  blades  have  both  faces  alike, 

existence,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  Mr.  A.  since  they  will  be  required  to  work  both  ways. 

Barbet,  the  engineer  of  the  contracting  estab-  One  of  the  obstacles  to  ferry-boat  navigation 

lishment.    A  similar  lift  has  more  recently  been  is  the  liability  of  the  slips  to  become  filled  with 

completed  in  Belgium.  ice.    Ordinary  tug- boats  have  been  found  very 

D»cks  at  Havret — The  Bellot  Ba<tin,  the  latest  effectual  in  clearing  the  slips  by  simply  revolv- 

artificial  improvement  to  the  important  French  ing  their  screw^s.     Paddle-wheels  have  merely 

port  of  Havre,  is  constructed  upon  made  land  a  surface  effect.    It  is  thought,  therefore,  that 

southward   of  the  Tancarville  Canal.     It  is  the  new  tvpe  of  boat  will  be  able  to  clear 

bounded   on  the  south    by   a  masonry  dike  ferry-slips  of  ice  with  great  ease.     It  has  been 

3,280  feet  in  length  and  a  stockade  1,790  feet  suggested  by  C.ipt  ZaJinsky,  inventor  of  the 

in  extent     Its  total  length,  including  that  of  dynamite  gun,  that  the  ordinary  type  of  ferry- 

the  entrance-lock,  is  8,762  feet.     Its  two  di-  boat  could  be  easily  made  available  for  harbor 

visions  are  known  as  the  east  and  west  docks,  defense   by   mounting  pneumatic  guns  upon 

which  are  of  unequal  length,  but  of  a  uniform  them.     It  is  evident  that  a  vessel  of  the  type  of 
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the  *^  Bergen,"  as  the  new  boat  is  named,  woald  six  hundred  feet  to  a  place  of  safety,  a  work 

have  man  J  advantages  over  side- wheelers  for  of  no  small  magnitade,  since  the  building,  a 

war  service,  since  her  screws  and  the  most  wooden  structure,  was  465  feet  long,  150  feet 

vulnerable  parts  of  her  machinery  are  under  deep,  and  three  stories  high.    The  estimated 

water.    The  *' Bergen's"  builders  are  Thomas  weight  was  5,000   tons.    The   contract  was 

C.  Marvel  &  Sons,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.  awarded  to  B.  0.  Miller  &  Son,  of  Brooklyn, 

Ferry  at  GrMowlch,  Englanil* — More  than  two  who  agreed  to  do  the  work  for  $12,000. 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  a  ferry  The  first  operation  was  to  lay  twenty-four 
was  first  established  at  Greenwich,  on  the  parallel  tracks  underneath  the  building  and 
Thames,  below  London,  but  no  attempt  has  extending  landward  about  three  hundred  feet, 
been  made  until  the  present  year  to  introduce  A  mile  and  a  half  of  rails  and  10,000  ties  were 
modern  methods.  The  peculiar  difficulties  of  used,  the  ties  resting  upon  planks.  The  build- 
the  situation  include  a  sloping  river- bottom  ing  was  then  jacked  up,  and  112  ordinary  plat- 
and  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  20  feet.  At  high  form  cars,  hired  for  the  purpose,  were  rolled 
water,  therefore,  the  boat  can  land  at  the  bulk-  under  the  building,  having  transverse  timbers 
head  line,  but  at  low  tide  she  can  not  approach  laid  across  them  for  the  sills  to  rest  upon.  A 
it  within  three  or  four  times  her  length.  To  twenty-foot  section  of  the  hotel  was  raised 
overcome  this,  an  inclined  railway,  348  feet  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  cars  with 
long,  has  been  laid  on  the  bottom,  the  whole  an  inch  or  two  to  spare,  and  when  the  car  was 
securely  bedded  in  concrete.  Up  and  down  in  place  the  section  was  lowered,  care  being 
this  incline  a  landing-stage  is  moved  by  means  taken  to  adjust  the  bearing  so  as  to  secure  as 
of  suitable  machinery,  and  two  platforms  are  even  a  distribution  of  weight  as  possible.  The 
made  to  travel  back  and  forth  between  the  oars  were  jacked  apart  before  the  weight  was 
landward  side  of  the  stage  and  the  wharf,  what-  allowed  to  settle  upon  them.  .Heavy  tackle- 
ever  the  distance  may  be.  '^  On  each  side  of  blocks  and  falls  were  next  attached  to  the 
the  river,"  says  London  ^*  Engineering,"  in  a  twenty -four  lines  of  cars  upon  wliich  the  bridge 
detailed  description  of  this  ferry,  *'  close  behind  finally  rested,  and  the  running  parts  were 
the  abutment,  two  cast-iron  cylinders  are  sunk  attached,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  to  loco- 
close  to  each  other  to  a  depth  of  145  feet  below  motives,  some  of  the  falls  crossing  one  another, 
the  level  of  the  roadway.  The  cylinders  are  so  that  each  gang  of  locomotives  had  its  pull- 
10  feet  diameter  on  top,  increasing  in  size  by  ing-strain  distributed  over  more  than  half  of 
varying  cones  to  11  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  the  building. 

at  the  bottom.    The  metal  varies  in  thickness  On  April  8  the  ropes  were  tightened  for  the 

from  i  inch  to  If  inch.    The  contractor  for  first  time,  and  the  building  was  moved  a  short 

this  work,  with  fine  old  English  crusted  con-  distance  without  difficulty.    The  next  day,  with 

servatisra,  is  doing  the  sinking  of  the  cylinders  four  locomotives,  it  was  moved  to  the  end  of 

with  divers,  so  that  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  rails.    The  track  already  passed  over  was 

speed  of  sinking  and  cost  are  matters  of  com-  then  taken  up  and  moved  in  front  of  the  loco- 

paratively  small  importance.  motive^  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  completed 

"  The  cylinders  are  for  the  purpose  of  wells,  without  the  least  difficulty.    Probably  it  is  the 

in  which  weights  will  be  worked  to  act  as  most  considerable  feat  of  house-moving  ever 

counterpoises  to   the  traveling  carriages  and  undertaken. 

landing-stage.     Sufficient  engine -power  has  Harbor  iBprtveaeiit — Commercially  speaking, 

been  provided  to  overcome  the  inertia  in  mov-  one  of  the  most  important  works  recently  un- 

ing  these  platforms,  and  also  any  additional  dertaken  by  the  United  States  Government  is 

weight  of  traffic  which  they  may  carry.     As  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  New   York 

the  slope  on  which  they  travel  is  1  in  10,  one  harbor.    In   view  of  the  greater  length  and 

tenth  i>f  the  weight  in  the  wells  will  balance  deeper  draft  of  ocean  steamers,  it  has  become 

that  of  the  platforms  and  landing-stage."  necessary  to  deepen  the  channels,  and  at  the 

It  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  such  primi-  same  time  to  straighten  them,  because  quick 
tive  methods  of  propulsion  should  be  used  in  turns  are  impossible  for  very  long  ships.  Large 
the  greatest  capital  of  the  world,  and  there  is  steamers  are  obliged  to  fix  their  hours  of  sail- 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  double-ended  Amer-  ing  so  as  to  reach  the  bar  at  high  tide,  and  in- 
ican  ferry-boat  system  should  not  have  been  ward  bound  vessels  are  frequently  obliged  to 
used  to  advantage  in  dredged  ferry-slips,  in-  anchor  outside  and  wait  for  high  water.  In 
stead  of  the  comparatively  complicated  stages  1884  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made 
and  platforms  here  described,  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  Geclney's 

MoTiBg  the  Brighton-Beach  Hotel. — During  the  channel,  and  Col.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  of  the  United 

winter  of  1887-^88  the  ocean  made  such  en-  StatesCorpsof  Engineers,  was  directed  tx)  make 

croachments  along  the  beach  of  Coney  Island  a  survey  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best 

that  the  foundations  of  the   Brighton-Beach  course  of  procedure.     The  result  of  careful 

Hotel  were  undermined  and  the  entire  base-  soundings  showed  that  no  shoaling  whatever 

ment  story  was  washed  away.     The  most  ap-  had  taken  place  since  the  first  accurate  coast 

proved  devices  were  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  survey  of  1835,  a  channel  twenty-three  feet 

the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  the  hotel  proprie-  deep  having  been  maintained  by  the  natural 

tors  finally  decided  to  move  the  building  back  scour  of  the  tides.    It  was  held,  therefore,  that 


tiie  DBtaral  foroM  were  mdeqnAteonl^to  main-  wheels  near  the  deck.    The  scoop  is  lowered 

tsiniDg  this  depth,  and  that  a  greater  depth  to  the  bottom,  wliere  it  rans  on  wheels.     The 

could  be  seoared  odIj  bj  ooDtractiug  the  tidal  steel  oonaectingpipocimtains  a  ball-and-socket 

prisrn.    To  effect  this,  it  was  recommended  joint,  and  inclades  also  a  abort  length  of  beavj 

that  a  dike  be  bnilt  from  near  Cone;  Island  In<!ia-rnbber  pipe  re-enforced  with  steel  bands, 

in  a  southwesterly  directioQ  toward    Sand;  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  when  the  vessel 

Hook.    !jnch  a  dike  wonld  close  two  of  the  is  roUing  or  pitching  in  a  seaway.    By  means 

leaat  nsed  channels,   bat  woald  increase  the  of  a  steam  jet  connected  with  the  top  of  the 

natural  scour  of  the  Main  and  Swash  channels  centrifugal  pump,  a  vacuum  i£  prodaced  within 

and  would  presumably  deepen  tbem  to  thirty  the  pump  and  pipe,  under  the  effects  of  which 

feet  at  mean  low  water.  vacanm  water  rises  through  the  pipes  until 

The    appropriation,  however,    was    specifi-  the  pump-chamber  is  completely  filled.     Then, 

caUy  for  me  deepening  of  Gedney's  channel,  on  starting  the  pump  ana  opening  the  outlet 


Tia,  a.— Boat  at  Work  Dbkprniiio  Channel  in  Ne«  Tofue  Hakbor.  wnv  Diuitindb  of  Diiroois. 

and  hydraulic  eioavators  were  employed,  which  valve  hitherto  closed,  it  at  once  begins  to  draw 

worked  by  means  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  up  material.      At  the  upper  surface  of  the 

deepened  the  (thimnel  .two  feet  overawidth  scoop,  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of  ihe  channel,  a 

of  1.000  feet.    In  18S6  a  further  appropriation  water-valve  is  arranged,  which  may  be  opened 

of  $7B0,000  was  granted  for  the  general  im-  or  closed  by  means  of  a  small  rope  or  lanyard, 

provement  of  the  harbor,  and  as  this  wa.i  in-  This  is  done  from  the  deck  of  the  propeller, 

sufficient  for  the  proposed  dike  it  was  decided  and  regulates  the  proportions  of  water  and 

to  continue  dredging  operations.  solid  material.     The  operative  can  tell   by  the 

The  contract    was    awarded  to  the  Joseph  sound  of  the  pump  whether  it  is  receiving  too 

Edwards  Dredging  Compnny.    The  vessels  em-  much  or  too  little  solid  material,  and  sets  the 

ployed  nnder  this  system  are  propellers,  fitted  valve  accordingly.     When  at  work,  the  boat 

with  centrifugal  pumps  and  dredi^ng  scnops.  steams  ahead  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  roiles 

Each  vessel  is  divided  by  bulkheads  into  tanks  an  honr,  dragging  the  scoops  slowly  over  the 

for  the  reception  of  the  dredged  materi.il.     In  bottom.     The  pumps  are  driven  as  fast  aa  pos- 

the  bottom  of  the  tanks  are  valves  operated  by  sibte,  as  it  is  found  that  their  efficiency  is  ca- 
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ratUative  in  proportion  to  the  apead,  that  is, 
ten  Htrokes  in  a  given  time  will  do  more  than 
twice  as  mnoh  work  as  five  strohea  in  the  same 
Ume.  The  boats  are  verf  wide,  bo  that  the 
rolling  is  alight,  and  the  enction  pipea  ere  at- 
tached amidsliips,  so  that  the?  are  hot  little 
affected  by  the  pitching. 

At  the  close  of  the  iieaBoD  a  nearlj  DDiform 
depth  of  26  feet  bad  been  secnred  in  a  cbannel 
about  600  feet  wide.  Three  dredgers  similar 
to  the  one  described  were  kept  constantly  at 
work,  their  tot^l  daily  capacity  being  6,600 
oabio  yards  of  eolid  matter.  All  the  material 
is  taken  oat  to  sea  and  damped  in  not  less  than 
14  fathoms  of  water. 

Tbns  far  observations  have  shown  that  in- 
stead of  shoaling  during  the  winter,  the  dredged 
ODt  channels  are  slightly  deepened  by  the 
storms  of  winter,  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  dike  may  not,  after  all,  prove 
to  be  oaceBsary.  1 

LaHbcF-lafL^The  launching  of  a  great  Inm- 
ber-raft,  and  its  dispersion  while  en  t<hiU  to    ] 
New  York,  in  1887,  were  recorded  in  the  "  An-    ' 
nnalCyolopeBdia"forthat  year  (page  357).  The 
projectors  of  the  enterprise  were  not  diacoar- 
aged  hy  failore,  bnt  be^an  preparations  for  a 

repetition  of  the  experiment  on  a  still  larger  t 

scale.    The  port  of  Joggins,  on  the  Bay  of  Fan-  ^ 

dy,  was  as  before  selected  for  the  building  and 
launching,  and  the  experience  guned  in  former 
attempts  was  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  constmction   was  begun  in  March,  and  ^ 

finished  abont  the  1st  of  July  in  anticipatioQ  3 

of  the  high  spring  tides  of  that  month.    The  ~ 

logs  were  laid  together  in  a  great  cradle  con-  S 

stmoted  for  the  purpose.    A  massive  chain-  T 

cable  ran  longitudinally  through   the  center.  »• 

Its  links  were  11  inches  long  and  7  inches  wide  i 

and  1|  inch  thick.     At  distances  of  10  feet  " 

radial  chains  diverged  from  this  central  cable 
and  were  olampod  to  cross-pieces  on  the  ont- 
side  of  the  r^t.  At  intervals  between  the 
oross-chains,  the  raft  was  bound  by  girths  of 
wire  rope.  It  is  evident  that  when  towed  bj 
tneans  of  a  line  attached  to  the  central  cable 
the  tendency  of  the  strees  mast  be  to  bind 
the  whole  together  in  a  solid  mass. 

The  raft  was  cytindical,  with  the  ends  ta- 
pered. It  was  595  feet  long  and  IGO  feet  in 
girth  at  the  midship  section.  It  contained 
28,000  logs  avera^ng  40  feet  in  length,  and 
the  total  weight  was  eaUtnated  at  10,000  to 
16,000  tons.  The  expected  higli  tide  came  on 
Jnly  25,  submerging  the  seaward  end  of  the 
raft  aa  it  lay  upon  the  ways. 

The  raft  slid  into  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
blocks  were  knocked  away.  When  the  enor- 
mous weight  and  dimensions  of  the  mass  are 
taken  into  the  account,  it  ia  highly  creditable 
to  the  designer,  Hugh  R.  Robertson,  an  old 
lumberman,  that  the  lanncb  was  effected  with 
such  perfect  success.  The  "  Great  Eastern," 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  only  launched  aft- 
er three  months  of  hard  work  and  after  the 
resonrcea  of  English  engineers  had  been  well 
VOL.  ixviti.— 20  A 
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nigh  eibaoBtod.     She  exceeded  the  raft    ia    Erie  BauD  where,  after  being  visited  hy  tboa- 
lenrth  b;  less  than  100  feet.  sands,  it  was  broken  up  and  the  logs  di^oeed 

Tno  powerful  Bea-going  tugs,  tbe  "Under-  of  at  on  alleged  profit  of  $10,000  to  $13,000. 
writer  "  and  the  "  Ocean  King,"  undertook  the  It  is  nnderetood  that  the  snooess  of  the  soheme 
work  of  towing  the  raft  to  New  York,  which  has  l>een  the  death-blow  to  farther  enterprises 
was  effected,  withont  accident  or  material  de-  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  general  Inmber-ahip- 
lay,  in  11  days,  a  distance  of  700  miles.    Heavy    ping  interests  would  be  so  serionsly  injured, 

and  tbe  danger  to  nav- 
igation is  so  great  in 
ease  the  raft  breaks  np 
at  sea,  that  the  Do- 
minion authorities  will 
not  permit  similar  an- 
dertokings  in  the  fnt- 

Hstefl^  aeatfc— With 
the  increased  size  and 
weight  of  machinery 
and  naval  equipment,  it 
has  becoms  necesearj 
largely  to  improve  tbe 
appliances  for  handling 
them.  On  one  of  the 
moles  of  the  National 
Dock  at  Uarseilles, 
Franoe,  a  powerful  set 
of  shears  was  erected 
early  in  the  year,  under 
contract  for  the  Mar- 
seilles Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, by  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Flves-LiUe. 
The  conditions  callad 
for  variable  powers  of 
25,  TC,  and  120  tons,  to 
be  obtained  at  will,  with 
a  proportional  ontpat 
of  water  for  bydranlic 
pressure,  and  the  load 
had  to  be  lifted  22  feet 
above  the  qnay  and  car- 
ried horizontally  from 
38  feet  beyond  the  edge 
to  IS  feet  in  tbe  rear, 
BO  that  the  load  might 
he  taken  from  a  ship 
aud  deposited  npon  a 
truck,  and  vice  tana. 
It  is  believed  that  di- 
rect hydraulic  action 
for  very  heavy  weiglits 
is  now  achieved  for  tbe 
first  time.  In  the  large 
apparatus  constrncted 
by  Sir  WiUiara  Arm- 
strong, the  lifting  pow- 
er only  was  employed, 
the  shifting  p 


Fio.  8— ISO-Ton  Sbubb,  XT 


seas  were  encountered  off  Cape  Ood.  and  the  ing  effected  through  independent  mechanism. 

plank  sheathing  on  the  bow  was  carried  away.  Technically,  the  apparatus  is  of  tbe  type 

The  raft  was  anchored  for  a  few  hours  in  Vine-  known   as  the  oscillating  tripod.     It  consists 

yard  Haven,  while  the  tags  procured  supplies,  of  two  Isteral  iron-plate  nprights,  (Fig.  8X 

Tbe  inside  course  was  followed  throngh  Long  resting  upon  the  wliarf  wall,  and  of  a  beam, 

Island  Sound.     Five  tugs  were  necessary  to  jointed  to  them  above  and  connected  below 

bring  the  raft  through  the  tortuous  channels  of  with  the  besd  of  the  piston  of  a  hydranlio 

Hell  Gate  and  the  East  river  and  into  the  press.    This  latter  rests  npon  an  iron-pUte 
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frame,  bolted  to  masonry.  The  piston  pnlls 
the  beam  toward  it  when  it  descends,  and 
carries  along  in  the  same  motion  the  shears, 
as  well  as  the  load  suspended  from  their  point 
of  janotion,  and  the  load  is  thos  carried  to  a 
distance  of  16  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
in  order  to  be  placed  upon  a  car.  Oonyersely, 
if  the  piston  rises,  it  pushes  before  it  the  entire 
framework,  as  well  as  the  lifting  apparatus,  so 
that  the  latter  can  be  lowered  on  a  line  28  feet 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wharf. 

The  lifting  apparatus  consists  likewise  of  a 
hydraulic  press  suspended  from  the  summit  of 
the  tripod ;  bat,  in  order  to  prevent  the  joints 
of  the  cylinder  from  working  under  the  action 
of  the  load,  which  wonld  tend  to  open  them 
and  cause  leakages,  it  is  not  suspended  from 
the  exact  axis  of  the  junction  of  the  shears. 
The  cylinder  rests  directly  npon  a  huge  stirrup 
45  feet  in  length,  the  arms  alone  of  which  are 
affixed  to  the  axis,  through  a  Cardan  joint 
Under  sach  circumstances,  the  stress  of  the 
load  carried  by  the  piston-rod  is  exerted  solely 
upon  the  branches  of  the  stirrup,  and  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder  work  only  unaer  the  pressure 
of  the  motive  water.    The  latter  is  introdnced 


Fia.  9.— Automatic  Multxpuxb  (with  Shbabs). 

at  the  base  of  the  press,  through  a  valve  oper- 
ated at  will  by  a  man  who  stands  upon  a  plat- 
form arranged  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  produce  the  three  powers  of  26, 
75,  and  120  tons  called  for  by  the  specifica- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  expend  in  each 
case  a  corresponding  quantity  of  water  under 
pressure,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  cause  the 
pressure  of  the  motive  water  to  vary  in  pro- 
portion. This  result  is  reached  by  calculating 
the  diameter  of  the  two  cylinders  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  mean  power  of  75  tons,  in  making  the 
water  of  the  general  conduit  act  directly  under 


the  normal  pressure  of  50  atmospheres.  For 
the  powers  of  25  and  120  tons,  use  is  made  of 
an  automatic  multiplier,  which  consists  of  two 
cylinders  arranged  end  to  end,  in  which  move 
pistons  A  and  B  (Fig.  9)  of  different  diame- 
ters. When  it  is  a  question  of  lifting  120  tons, 
the  water  at  50  atmospheres  actuates  the  pis- 
ton A,  and  B  forces  water  into  the  lifting  cylin- 
der under  a  largely  increased  pressure.  If  the 
load  to  be  lifted  is  but  25  tons,  the  water  at  50 
atmospheres  actuates  the  piston  B,  and  A 
forces  the  water  into  the  same  cylinder  at  a 
much  lower  pressure.  The  same  operations 
are  effected  in  the  other  cylinder  when  the 
extreme  loads  of  25  and  120  tons  are  moved. 
The  shears  are  likewise  provided  with  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder  (Fig.  8),  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  beam,  and  serving  through  a  cable, 
to  bring  the  piston  of  the  large  cylinder  to  the 
end  of  its  upward  stroke,  and  for  certain  ac- 
cessory work.  Finally,  the  apparatus  as  a 
whole  is  completed  by  an  accumulator  con- 
taining in  reserve  a  lar^  part  of  the  water 
necessary  for  each  operation. 

SlMM8hl]M.— A  noteworthy  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  steam  navigation  is  found  in  the 
sister-ships,  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  and  the 
"City  of  Paris."  ITie  first  of  these  was  in 
active  service  during  the  summer,  and  the  last 
was  nearly  ready  for  her  trial  trip  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Not  only  are  these  vessels  larger 
than  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  linerp,  but  the 
twin-screw  principle  receives  in  them  its  first 
trial  on  a  large  scale  for  the  merchant  service. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  James  and  George 
Thompson,  of  Clydebank,  near  Glasgow,  who 
have  turned  out  many  of  the  finest  vessels 
afloat.  The  particulars  of  the  design  were  left 
to  them,  the  only  conditions  specified  by  the 
Inraan  Company  being  that  the  vessels  were  to 
be  unsinkabie,  as  comfortable  as  any  hotel,  and 
as  swift  as  possible  consistently  with  the  con- 
ditions first  named.  The  following  table  shows 
at  once  the  dimensions  of  these  latest  additions 
to  the  fleet,  and  the  development  of  first-class 
passenger  steamers  since  the  earliest  days  of 
regular  transatlantic  steam  navigation : 


TABLE  OIYINO  CHIEF  DIMENSIONS  OF  NOTABLE  ATLANTIC  LINERS. 


STKAMKRS. 


*OrMt  Western. 

•GicAt  Britain 

fCltjr  of  Ohsgow 

fBmannle 

tCItT  of  Berlin. 

fOdJie 

tArfaBona. 

ISerrU . 

tAlaska 

ICltjofRome 

;  Annmie 

'  Oregon 

lAmerioe 

:  lUmbria  end  Etmrle. 

:Mto 

:Lebn 

:  €tt7  of  New  York  end  Cttj  of  Paris 


B«ai. 

l^ei. 

Lngth. 

Bmm. 

Dapth. 

bMmto 
lAgth. 

ft.       In. 

ft.      la. 

ft.    In. 

1880 

1,840 

S19       4 

80*4 

28-2 

0J9 

1841-'48 

a.MO 

274*9 

48-2 

810 

0-88 

1860 

1,600 

227 

82 

24 

7-09 

1874 

^004 

4S0 

48 

84 

989 

18T5 

^491 

488 

44 

m 

11'90 

1879 

4,809 

480 

44 

88 

9-77 

1879 

M47 

400 

40       2 

87» 

9-98 

1881 

7,899 

010 

02 

40| 

9-90 

1881 

8,988 

000 

00 

89      7 

10-0 

1881 

8,141 

048 

09 

08f 

10-0 

1883 

7,289 

470 

07 

89 

8^ 

1^88 

7JB75 

000 

04 

m 

9-20 

18(^ 

8,000 

4S8 

01 

8U 

8-47 

1884 

7,718 

601-8 

07-2 

88*2 

8-78 

1880 

6,881 

400 

48 

88      8 

9-47 

1887 

^661 

480 

49 

88* 

9*48 

1888 

10,000 

080 

88 

48 

8-89 

Vfm  I  ■  <l  I  ^t0 

A  lupuinon  01 
dilpthto 


9-10 
8-70 
9-40 
1888 
18-48 
11-94 
12-00 
12*82 
12-88 
9-29 
12-00 
12-07 
11*02 
18-18 
12«0 
12-88 
18-02 


Non.— Those  marked  *  were  built  of  wood,  t  of  iron,  and  X  ot  steel. 
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Throaghoat,  the  vessels  were  constraoted 
under  the  surveillance  of  Lloyd^s  agents,  and 
according  to  the  best-approved  plans  of  mod- 
em marine  architecture.  When  nearly  ready 
for  launching,  7,000  tons  of  material  had  gone 
to  the  construction  of  each  ship ;  the  heaviest 
steel  castings  for  the  hulls  being  the  stern-posts 
(26  tons  each),  and  the  heaviest  for  the  engines 
(60  tons).  The  steel  was  all  subjected  to  an 
anti-corrosive  process. 

The  hull  of  each  vessel  is  divided  by  perma- 
nent transverse  bulkheads  into  fifteen  water- 
tight compartments,  including  three  for  boilers 
and  two  for  machinery,  the  latter  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  longitudinal  bulkhead.  The  doors  in 
the  bulkheads  are  on  the  upper  deck  far  above 
the  load- water-line,  it  being  determined  not  to 
trust  to  the  doors  being  promptly  shut  in  case 
of  danger.  None  of  the  compartments  exceeds 
86  feet  long,  and  the  quantity  of  water  they 
hold  to  load-water-line  is  1,260  tons,  or  to 
upper  deck,  2,260  tons.  Even  were  two  or 
three  filled,  the  flotation  of  the  vessel  would 
not  be  placed  in  danger,  and  her  buoyancy 
could  easily  be  trimmed.  As  an  additional  pre- 
caution, the  vessel  has  two  bottoms,  the  space 
between  them  being  four  feet.  They  serve 
a  double  purpose,  for  not  only  will  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inner  bottom  make  it  certain  that  no 
part  of  the  ship  wO]  be  flooded  by  a  fracture  of 
the  external  bottom,  but  the  space  can  be  util- 
ized for  carrying  water-ballast,  to  the  extent  of 
1,600  tons,  for  adding  to  the  stability  or  alter- 
ing the  trim  of  the  ship.  The  stability  of  the 
vessels  is  further  secured  by  *^  rolling  cham- 
bers," similar  to  those  that  have  been  saccess- 
fully  tried  on  several  modern  war-vessels.  The 
chambers  in  this  case  are  36  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tend athwart  ship.  When  partially  filled  with 
water,  the  greatest  weight  is  naturally  at  the 
lowermost  side,  and  tends  to  keep  that  side 
down  when  the  ship  rolls  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  can  not,  however,  keep  it  down  alto- 
gether, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water 
nnds  its  way  across  the  chamber  before  the  re- 
turn roll  takes  place.  Thus  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  of  the  water  toward  the  side  that  is 
about  to  roll  upward,  and  the  weight  being 
shifted  just  at  the  critical  moment,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  ship  is  partially  preserved,  and 
the  uncomfortable  rolling  motion  is  largely 
diminished. 

One  feature,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  luxu- 
riousness  of  the  appointments,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  main  saloon,  which,  instead  of  be- 
ing of  the  proportions  ordinarily  dictated  by 
the  space  between  decks,  is  carried  up  through 
three  of  the  five  decks,  having  an  arched  roof 
22  feet  high,  68  feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide. 

The  steering-apparatus  has  been  designed 
specially  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  vessels 
as  armed  cruisers  in  case  of  war.  The  plan 
of  the  rudder  with  one  of  the  twin  screws  is 

given  in  Fig.  10.    The  rudders  have  a  snper- 
cial  area  of  260  square  feet,  larger  than  has 
been  adopted  for  the  largest  war-vessels,  and 


the  power  of  the  hydraulic  steering  machinery 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the 
rudder  can  be  crowded  hard  over  when  the 
ship  is  going  full  speed  ahead.  Of  course,  this 
implies  a  tremendous  strain  upon  all  the  parts. 


Fig.  10.— Twin  Sorxw  on  SrBAnB. 

The  steering  is  effected  by  a  small  tiller,  that 
being  regarded  as  more  certain  of  adjustment 
than  the  ordinary  wheel.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
10)  sufficientiy  shows  the  position  of  one  of 
the  twin  screws,  its  mate,  of  course,  being  in 
position  on  the  other  side  of  the  stern-post. 
The  machinery  in  each  vessel  consists  of  two 
sets  of  engines  of  the  three- crank,  triple-ex- 
pansion type.  Each  set  of  engines  is  capable 
of  driving  the  vessel  at  a  good  rate  of  speed 
should  the  other  engines  break  down. 

The  full  complement  of  passengers  and  crew 
is  in  round  numbers  2,000  souls,  and  the  total 
amount  of  deck  area  is  about  160,000  square 
feet.  Duplicate  electric-light  systems  are  car- 
ried to  all  parts  of  the  ship. 

In  actual  performance  the  "  Oity  of  New 
York  "  is  said  to  have  fully  equaled  the  ex- 
pectations of  her  builders,  though  she  has  not 
yet  '* broken  the  record"  in  running  time. 
She  encountered  several  very  severe  storms, 
however,  and  behaved  admirably. 

i  Laige  Gasholder. — ^A  conspicuous  object  to 
passengers  on  the  East  river,  N.  Y.,  is  the  large 
tank  recently  constructed  for  the  Oonsoli- 
dat^  Gas  Company  of  New  York  during  the 
summer  of  1888.  The  engineering  difficulties 
were  considerable,  since  the  available  land  was 
"  made  ground  ^^  composed  of  city  dumpings, 
and  below  this  was  quicksand.  The  usual 
subterranean  brick  tank  was  dispensed  with,  as 
being  too  expensive,  and  an  iron  tank  was  sub- 
stituted, resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
To  prepare  for  this,  a  circle  of  heavy  piles  was 
driven,  corresponding  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tank,  and  the  inclosed  space  was  filled  with 
concrete  to  a  thickness  of  two  feet  On  this 
the  bottom  plates  of  the  tank  were  laid.    The 


.— Tm  Eimt.  TowiB. 


Anneiikoff.     The  line  pnsees  throogh  some  able  existence,  and  ia  this  he  and  his  staff 

of  the  moft  inhospitable  ileserC  regions  of  the  kept  constaotlj  netr  the  track-lajiers.     It  is 

earth.     The  prof^re^s  of  the  work  was  com-  not  probable  that  the  liue  will  prove  attractjre 

paratively  slow  at  Brst,  and  the  major  part  of  to  tourists,  since  the  scenery  is  monotODOus  in 

the  Kne  eastward  from  Kidl  Arvat  baa  been  the  extreme,  and  the  romance  of  Eastern  trsTei 
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Urgel;  diaappesn  when  the  railroad  taken  the 
place  of  the  caravan ;  but  as  a  stimulant  to 
native  indnetries  it  must  in  the  course  of  time 
prore  bighl;  effeotive.  The  lioe  waa  formally 
opened  on  tbe  aaniversarj  of  the  OsaT'e  cora- 
natioD,  Maj  27,  1888. 

nc  EUH  Tawer. — This  aaperb  work  was  so 
nearly  complete  at  the  end  of  the  jear  that  ita 
oonstrnction  may  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plisbed  fact.  As  a  feature  of  the  great  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889,  it  in  certain  to  attract  a 
lar^e  share  of  attention.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  perBpecCive  drawing  made  by  M.  Eanin, 
of  Paris,  with  a  view  to  representini?  the  tower 
exactly  as  it  will  look  when  finished.  Pho- 
to^aphs  will  of  conrse  distort  the  propor- 
tions even  under  the  moat  favorable  conditions. 
On  December  81  the  structure  was  about  BOO 
feet  high.  The  total  height  is  to  be  934  feet. 
It  is  intended  merely  as  an  ornamental  ohserva- 
tory,  though  some  important  scientific  observa- 
tions may  be  made  from  its  summit.  The 
progresB  during  the  Utter  part  of  the  work 
averaged  86  feet  a  week.  In  companson  with 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  heights  of  other  lofty 
stmcturea  are  of  interest.  Washington  Mona- 
ment,  656  feet;  Cologne  Cathedral,  513  feet; 
Strasburg  Oathedral,  466  feet;  St.  Stepbens, 
Vienna,  443  feet;  St.  Peter's,  488  feet;  St. 
Paal's.  404  feet. 

ne  danUt  TMMt. — Among  engineers  H. 
Eiffel's  reputation  will  gun  more  from  the  via- 
duct near  Garabit,  Prance,  than  from  the  Paris 
tower.  The  central  arch  of  the  viaduct  is  G40 
feet  span,  and  rests  upon  two  large  piers,  the 
metallio  part  of  which  is  195  feet  high.  The 
total  weight  of  the  arch  is  2,608,540  pounda. 
Cables  were,  of  course,  used  to  support  the 
two  parts  of  the  arch.  M.  Eiffel  found  by  ez- 
perimeut  that  an  increase  of  half  an  inch  in 
the  length  of  the  cables  increased  the  tension 
3,200  pounds.  By  introducing  a  half-Inch 
wedge  ander  the  end  of  one  of  the  cables,  tbe 
neighboring  cables  were  decreased  in  tension 
2,200  pounds,  distributed  over  the  other  cables 
aa  a  whole.  These  latter,  therefore,  were  con- 
tracted to  an  extent  corresponding  to  such 
diminution  of  tension,  and  they  consequently 
raised  the  arch.  The  totalization  of  the  slight 
liftings  due  to  the  repetition  of  this  mansuvre 
on  each  of  the  cables  finally  effected  a  general 
lifting  of  four  inches.  When  it  was  desired  to 
lower  the  arch,  the  operation  was  just  the  con- 
trary, that  is  to  say,  the  wedges  were  removed 


cision  that  the  key  of  the  eitradoa  was  driven 
home  with  a  few  blowsof  the  hammer,  a  won- 
derfnl  instance  of  accurate  calculation,  coood- 
ering  tbe  enormous  aize  of  the  parts. 

In  April,  before  the  viaduct  was  opened  for 
travel,  two  tests  were  made,  one  with  a  ata- 


— HiifDBou  Dorr 


tionary  load  of  405  tons,  and  the  same  Iced 
moving.  The  deflection  in  the  first  instance 
was  0'27  inch,  and  in  the  second  0'46  inch. 

Sikways  fkr  Heclrfe  Wlm. — The  multiplication 
of  overhead  electric  wires  in  the  streets  is  so 


After  the  two  halves  of  the  arch  had  been 
brought  so  close  together  that  there  was  room 
only  for  the  insertion  of  the  cent«r-piece,  the 
process  of  keying  was  begun.  As  the  two 
halves  had,  during  the  mounting,  been  held  a 
little  above  their  final  position,  there  was  a  few 
inches  more  space  between  them  than  was 
necessary  for  the  insertion  of  the  key,  and  it 
waa  only  necesaary  to  remove  progressively  a 
few  wedges  to  bring  the  parts  into  contact. 

This  operation  was  effected  with  such  pre- 


Fia.  13.— HiMHOLi.    Metdod  or  Kuntuxa  Ciblis. 

objectionable  that  measuree  have  been  taken 
in  most  of  the  world's  great  cities  to  place 
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them  nndergroand.     According  to  the  report  nets  of  the  Oancaraa  m&j  be  added  to  the  liat 
of  Dr.  Soliujrler  S.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  Tork  The  Novoroesiak  branch  of  the  CauctiHOe  Rail- 
Board  of  Electrical  Control,  New  York  has  road  passes  throogh  two  tunnels,  the  longer  of 
4,468nule8ofnndergroiind  wires;  Paris, 4,100;  whicli  is  1,886  metres,  and  the  sliorter  800 
Brooklyn,  3,100 ;  ChiosKO,  200 ;  Boston,  400 ;  metres  in  length.    The  Sonram  Tanoel  of  the 
and  Fittsbnrg,  1,000.    These  figares  probably  Baka<Batoum  Railwa;r,  which  was  opened  on 
considerabl;  naderatate  the  mileage  in  opera-  the  8lBt  of  October,  is  the  largest  tannel  in 
tioD  at  the  end  of  18B6,  bnt  thej  are  the  latest  Russia,  being  4-4  kilotDetres,  or  a  mile  and 
available  for  the  foreign  cities.     New  York  three  quarters  long.    By  its  means  the  steep 
citj  has  been  to  a  more  seriooB  extent  the  vio-  grades  of  the  Sonram  Pass  are  avoided,  ana 
tim  of  overhead  wires  than  an;  other  large  the  petrolenm  trains,  which  formerl}' had  to  be 
eitj,  and  all  sorts  of  devices,  le;^  and  other-  dividad  at  this  point,  are  now  able  to  pass  to 
wise,  were  resorted  to  in  order  that  no  change  the  Black  Sea  unbroken, 
should  be  made.      After  long    delays,  laws  ^IDHDCS.    At  certain  periodii  in  the  his- 
were  DBSMd    enfficientiy  tory  of  mankind  certain  diseases  have  attained 
le  snch  force  as  to  affect  large  areas  of  territory 
le  and  kill  great  nnmbers  of  men;  and  have  then 
D-  been  known  as  epidemics.    It  is  the  design  of 
b  this  article  to  sketch  the  general  history  tf  the 
as  greatest  of  these  epidemics. 

The  Black-Dtatk.— One  of  the  most  memor- 
id  able  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  was  a 
r-  great    pestilence  in  the  fourteenth   century, 
ea  which  devastated  Asia,  Europe,  and  Afiioa. 
a  It  was  an  Oriental  plogae,  marked  by  inflam- 
d.  matory  boib  and  tamors  of  the  glands,  snch  as 
B-  break  ont  in  no  other  febrile  disease.    On  ac- 
id count  of  these  boll*  and  from  the  black  epota 
.t-  (indicative  of  pntrid    decomposition)  which 
at  appeared  apon  the  skin,  it  has  been  generally 
at  called  the  ntack-death.    The  symptoins  were 
id  many,  though  not  all   were  found  in  every 
ar  case.    Tumors  and  abscesses  were  found  on 
the  arms  and  thighs  of  those  affected,  and 
smaller  boils  on  all  parts  of  the  body;  black 
1  spots  broke  ont  on  all  parte  of  the  skin,  either 
I  ainde,  nnitod,  or    confluent      Symptoms  of 
)  cephalic  affection   were  frequent;  many  pa- 
1  lient«  became  stnpefied,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
\  sleep,  losing  also  their  speech  from  palsy  of 
<  the  tongue;  others  remained  sleepless,  without 
'  reet.    The  &uces  and  tongue  were  black,  and 
I  as  if  suffused  with  blood.    No  beverage  wonid 
oi  emciency.                         p^^  j^  — Lami>-Post  assnage  the   burning   thirst.     Contagion   was 
The   system  finally             DiBniBirnoic.  evident,  for  attendants  caught  the  disease  from 
adopted   is  shown  in  their  relatives  and  friends.    But  still  deeper 
the  illustrations.     Fig.  12  shows  a  conduit  with  sufferings  were  connected  with  this  pestilence: 
its  pipes  partially  covered  in.     On  top  of  the  the  organs  of  respiration  were  seized  with  a 
mun  conduit  is  shown  a  section  of  the  Edison  pntrid  inflammation,  blood  was  expcctorat«d, 
incandescent    illuminating    system.      Fig.  IS  and  the  breath  diffused  a  pestiferous  odor. 
ahows  the  interior  of  a  manhole,  and  Fig.  14  the  The  plagne  spread  with  the  greater  fury,  as  it 
lamp-post  adopted  by  the  hoard  with  the  store  commnnicstod  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy; 
and  house  conneotioas.    The  pipes  are  of  iron  contact    with    the  clothes  or  other   articles 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  in  lengths  of  twen-  which  had  been  used  by  the  infected  induced 
ty  feet.    They  are  laid  in  hydraulic  concrete  the  disease,  and  even  the  breath  of  the  sick, 
to  secure  insulation,  and  the  wires  separately  who  expectorated  blood,  caused  a  contagion 
insulated  are  passed  through  them  by  means  far  and  near.    As  it  advanced,  not  only  men, 
of  a  Jointed  rod,  such  as  in  used  by  chimney-  bnt  animals  also  fe!l  sick  and  expired. 
sweepers,  and  may  be  taken  cut  for  eiamina-  In  England  the  plague  first  broke  ont  in  the 
(ion  or  repair.  county  of  Dorset,  whence  it  advanced  through 
■altwar  Taawk  la  trntU. — It  is  worthy  of  re-  the  connUes  of  Devon  and  Somerset  to  Bristo^ 
mark  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  ex-  and  thence  reached  Gloucester,   Oxford,  and 
tent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  few  tunnels  London.    Probably  few  places  escaped,  per- 
have  had  to  be  eicavated  for  its  railroads,  haps  not  any,  for  the  annals  of  cooteraporariee 
Till  recently  tunnels  have  been  used  only  in  the  report  that  throoghout  the  land  only  a  tenth 
Poliah  provinces  and  the  Ural ;  now  the  tun-  part  of  the  inhahitanta  remained  alive.    From 
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England  the  contagion  was  oarried  by  a  ahip  In  Sweden  two  princes  died  (Haken  and 

to  JNorway,  where  the  plagae  broke  oat  in  its  Enut,  half-brothers  of  King  Magnus),  and  in 

most  frightful  form,  with  vomiting  of  blood,  Westgothland  alone  466  priests.    The  inhab- 

and  in  the  whole  conntry  spared  not  one  third,  itants  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  found  in  the 

The  sailors  found  no  refage  on  their  ships,  and  coldness  of  their  inhospitable  climes  no  protec> 

vessels  were  often  seeo  drifting  on  shore,  whose  tion  against  this  enemy  which  invaded  them, 

crews  had  perished  to  the  last  man.  In  Denmark  and  Norway  the  people  were  so 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  mortality  of  the  occupied  with  their  own  misery  uiat  the  ac- 
black-death ;  some  numerical  statements  are  customed  voyages  to  Greenland  ceased,  and  at 
not,  indeed  wanting,  but  they  are  scarcely  the  same  time  great  icebergs  formed  on  the 
credible  when  we  consider  the  civilization  or  coast  of  East  Greenland,  and  no  mortal  from 
lack  of  civilization  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  time,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  seen 
Rudeness  was  general.  Witches  and  heretics  that  shore  or  the  former  dwellers  thereon, 
were  burned  alive ;  wild  passions,  severity,  and  It  may  be  assumed  that  Europe  lost  by 
cruelty  everywhere  predominated.  Human  the  black-death  twenty-five  million  people,  or 
life  was  but  little  regarded.  Cairo  lost  daily,  about  one  fourth  of  her  inhabitants.  That  her 
when  the  plague  was  raging  with  its  greatest  nations  could  overcome,  as  qnicldy  as  they  did, 
violence,  from  10,000  to  15,000.  In  China  this  terrible  loss,  without  retrograding  more 
more  than  thirteen  millions  are  said  to  have  than  they  did,  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
died.  Ihdia  was  almost  wholly  depopulated,  indestructibility  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 
Tartary  and  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Eaptschak,  The  Daiclig  MaBla. — ^The  effects  of  the  black- 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia,  were  covered  death  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  graves  of 
with  dead  bodies.  Cyprus  lost  almost  all  its  millions  of  its  victims  were  scarcely  green, 
inhabitants,  and  ships  without  crews  were  when  a  strange  delusion  arose.  It  was  a  con- 
seen  driving  about  the  Mediterranean,  spread-  vulsion  that  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ing  the  plague  where  they  went  ashore.  It  ner  infuriated  the  human  frame  and  excited 
was  reported  to  Pope  Clement,  at  Avignon,  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more 
that  throughout  the  East  (probably  excepting  than  two  centuries.  It  was  called  in  some  por- 
China)  28,840,000  people  had  fallen  victims  to  tions  of  Europe  the  Dance  of  St  John,  or  of 
the  plague.  In  Venice  100,000  died,  and  in  St.  Vitus,  on  account  of  the  strange  leaps  by 
London  at  least  the  same  number,  while  124,-  which  it  was  characterized  and  which  gave  to 
484  Franciscan  fnars  died  in  Germany.  In  those  affected,  while  performing  their  wild 
Avignon  the  Pope  found  it  necessary  to  conse-  dance  and  screaming  and  foaming  with  fury« 
crate  the  Rhone,  that  bodies  might  be  thrown  all  the  appearance  of  persons  possessed.  It 
into  the  river  without  delay.  In  Vienna,  did  not  remain  confined  to  particular  localities, 
where  for  some  time  twelve  hundred  inhabit-  but  was  propagated  by  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ants  died  daily,  the  interment  of  corpses  in  ers  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  church-yards  and  within  the  churches  As  early  as  1874  assemblages  of  men  and 
was  prohibited,  and  the  dead  were  arranged  in  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  who  had 
layers  by  thousands  in  large  pits  outside  the  come  out  from  Germany,  and,  united  by  one 
city,  as  had  been  already  done  at  Cairo  and  common  delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public, 
Paris  and  London.  The  palace  and  the  cot  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches,  a 
alike  felt  the  fury  of  the  plague.  One  king,  strange  spectacle.  They  formed  circles,  hand 
two  queens  (Alonso  XI;  Johanna,  Queen  of  in  hand,  and,  losing  all  control  over  their 
Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  X;  and  Johanna  senses,  continued,  regardless  of  the  by-standers, 
of  Burffundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  de  Valois),  dancing  for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium, 
one  bishop,  and  great  numbers  of  other  distin-  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
guished  persons  fell  victims  to  it.  The  whole  state  of  exhaustion.  Then  they  complained  of 
period  of  time  during  which  the  black  plague  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the 
raged  with  destructive  violence  in  Europe  agonies  of  death,  until  cloths  were  bound 
was  (with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  it  tightly  around  their  waists,  when  they  recov- 
did  not  break  out  until  1851)  from  1847  to  ered  and  remained  free  from  complaint  until 
1850 ;  from  this  latter  date  to  1888  there  were  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of  swathing 
various  pestilences,  bad  enough  indeed,  but  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  tympany 
not  so  violent  as  the  black-death.  that  followed   these  spasmodic  ravings;    but 

Ireland  was  much  less  heavily  visited  than  the  by-standers  frequently  relieved  patients  in 
England,  and  the  disease  seems  scarcely  to  a  less  artificial  manner  by  thumping  and 
have  reached  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  trampling  upon  the  parts  affecte<L  While 
land;  and  Scotland,  too,  would  perhaps  have  dancing,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being 
remained  free  from  it,  had  not  the  Scotch  insensible  to  external  impressions  through  the 
availed  themselves  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fan- 
English  to  make  an  irruption  into  England,  cies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  they 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  their  shrieked  out,  and  some  of  them  afterward 
army  by  the  plague  and  the  sword,  and  the  asserted  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed 
extension  of  the  pestilence  through  those  who  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to 
escaped  over  the  whole  country.  leap  so  high.     Others  during  the  paroxysm 
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saw  the  heavens  open  and  the  saints  and  Yir-  began  to  danoe,  and  woold  not  desist  when  a 
gin  Mary,  according  as  the  religions  notions  of  priest  passed  by  carrying  the  host  to  a  person 
the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  reflected  who  was  sick,  upon  which,  as  if  in  punishment, 
in  their  imaginations.  When  the  disease  was  the  bridge  gave  way  and  they  were  all  drowned, 
completely  developed,  the  attack  began  with  A  similar  event  is  also  said  to  have  occurred  as 
epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  fell  early  as  the  year  1027.  Eighteen  peasants  are 
senseless,  panting  and  laboring  for  breath,  said  to  have  disturbed  divine  service  on  Christ- 
They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and,  suddenly  mas  eve,  by  dancing  and  brawling  in  the  church- 
springing  up,  began  their  dance  with  strange  yard,  whereupon  the  priest  inflicted  a  curse 
contortions.  upon  them  that  they  should  dance  and  scream 

It  was  but  a  few  months  ere  this  disease  had  a  whole  year  without  ceasing, 
spread  from  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  where  it  appeared  Hw  Sweallig^lekMflB. — After  the  fate  of  Eng- 
in  July,  over  the  neighboring  Netherlands.  In  land  had  been  decided  by  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
Liege,  Utrecht,  Tongres,  and  many  other  towns  worth,  on  Aug.  22,  1486,  the  joy  of  the  nation 
the  dancers  appeard  with  garlands  in  their  hair  was  clouded  by  a  strange  disease,  which,  fol- 
and  their  waists  girt  with  cloth  bandages,  that  lowing  in  the  rear  of  Henry's  victorious  army, 
they  might,  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  was  over,  spread  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  distant  mount- 
receive  immediate  relief  from  the  attack  of  tym-  ains  of  Wales  to  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
pany.  This  bandage,  by  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  It  was  a  violent  inflammatory  fever,  which, 
easily  twisted  tight.  Many,  however,  obtained  after  a  short  rigor,  prostrated  the  powers  as 
more  relief  from  kicks  and  blows,  which  they  by  a  blow,  and  amid  painful  oppression  of  the 
found  numbers  of  persons  ready  to  administer,  stomach,  headache,  and  lethargic  stupor,  suf- 
for  wherever  the  dancers  appeared  the  people  fused  the  whole  b^y  with  a  fetid  perspiration, 
assembled  in  crowds  to  gratify  their  curiosity  All  this  took  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
with  the  frightful  spectacle.  Peasants  left  crisis  was  always  over  within  the  space  of  a 
their  plows,  mechanics  their  workshops,  house-  day  and  a  night.  The  internal  heat  that  the 
wives  their  domestic  duties,  to  loin  in  the  wild  patient  suffered  was  intolerable,  yet  every  re- 
revels.  Girls  and  boys  quitted  their  parents,  frigerant  was  certain  deaths  At  flrst  thenew 
and  servants  their  masters,  to  amuse  themselves  foe  was  scarcely  heeded;  citizens  and  peasants 
at  the  dances  of  those  possessed,  and  greedily  went  in  joyful  procession  to  meet  the  victori- 
imbibed  the  poison  of  mental  aberration.  ous  army,  for  the  nation,  after  its  many  years 

The  priests  and  the  authorities  took  an  inter*  of  civil  war,  looked  forward  to  happier  days  of 
est  in  the  aflSicted,  who  were  cumbered  by  peace.  Very  shortly,  however,  after  the  King's 
thousands.  They  divided  them  into  separate  entry  into  the  capital  on  the  28th  of  August, 
parties,  to  each  of  which  they  appointed  re-  the  sweating-sickness,  as  the  disease  was  cidled, 
sponsible  superintendents  to  protect  them,  and  began  its  ravages  among  the  dense  population 
so  sent  them  on  pilgrimages  to  chapels  and  of  the  city.  Two  lord  mayors  and  six  alder- 
shrines,  principally  to  those  of  St.  Vitus,  near  men  died  within  one  week ;  many  who  had 
Zabem  and  Rotestru6,  where  priests  were  in  been  in  perfect  health  at  night  were  on  the 
attendance  to  work  upon  the  misguided  minds,  following  morning  numbered  with  the  dead, 
and  where  it  is  probable  that  many  were.  The  disease  for  the  most  part  marked  for  its 
through  the  influence  of  devotion,  cured  of  this  victims  robust  and  vigorous  men,  and,  as  many 
lamentable  afl9iction.  Yet  in  most  cases  music  noble  families  lost  their  chiefs,  extensive  corn- 
afforded  the  sufferers  relief.  At  the  sound  of  mercial  houses  their  principals,  and  wards  their 
the  flute  or  zithern  they  awoke  from  their  leth-  guardians,  the  festivities  were  soon  changed 
argy,  opened  their  eyes,  and  moving  slowly  at  into  mourning  and  grief.  By  the  end  of  the 
first,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  year  the  disease  had  spread  over  the  whole  of 
were,  as  the  time  quickened,  gradually  hurried  England.  Many  persons  of  rank,  of  the  eccle- 
on  to  a  most  passionate  dance.  Throughout  siastic  and  civil  classes,  became  its  victims,  and 
the  summer  season  cities  and  villages  resound-  great  was  the  consternation  when  it  broke  out 
ed  with  the  notes  of  musical  instruments,  and  in  Oxford.  Professors  and  students  fled  in  all 
patients  were  everywhere  met  with  who  looked  directions,  but  death  overtook  many  of  them, 
upon  dancing  as  their  only  remedy.  and  the  university  was  deserted  for  six  weeks. 

There  were  more  ancient  dancing  plagues.  The  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  are 
In  the  year  1287  upward  of  a  hundred  children  very  imperfect,  but  we  may  infer  from  the  gen- 
were  said  to  have  been  seized  suddenly  at  Er-  eral  grief  and  anxiety,  that  the  loss  of  life  was 
flirt,  and  to  have  proceeded  dancing  and  jump-  very  considerable. 

ing  along  the  road  to  Amstadt.  When  they  In  the  summer  of  1506  the  sweating-sick- 
arrived  at  that  place  they  fell  exhausted  to  the  ness  visited  England  for  a  second  time.  The 
ground,  and,  according  to  an  old  chronicle,  renewed  eruption  of  the  epidemic  was  not  on 
many  of  them,  after  they  were  taken  home  to  this  occasion  connected  with  any  important 
their  parents,  died,  and  the  rest  remained  occurrence,  so  that  contemporaries  have  not 
affected  to  the  end  of  their  lives  with  a  per-  even  mentioned  the  month  when  it  began ;  and 
manent  tremor.  Another  occurrence  is  related  in  the  autumn  it  disappeared, 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  Mosel  bridge  at  A  tliird  time,  in  1517,  the  sweating-sickness 
Utrecht  in  1278,  when  two  hundred  fanatics  broke  ont,  and  was  so  violent  and  rapid  in  its 
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coarse  that  it  oarried  off  those  who  were  at-  ably  for  the  first  time  carried  by  inyaUd  ofiS- 

tacked  in  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  the  first  oers  or  men  into  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  is 

sliivering  fit  was  regarded  as  the  commence-  not  sarprising  that  many  historians  shoold  have 

ment  of  certain  death.    Among  the  poorer  erred  in  saying  that  the  disease  first  appeared 

classes  the  deaths  were  innumerable,  and  no  in  this  year ;  yet  there  are  ample  proofs  that 

precautions  averted  death  from  the  houses  of  it  was  an  epidemic  in  Havana  the  year  previ- 

the  rich.   This  time  the  sweating-sickness  last-  ons  (1761). 

ed  six  months,  and  reached  its  height  about  six  From  1635  the  historical  record  of  the  visit- 
weeks  after  its  first  appearance.  ations  of  yellow  fever  becomes  more  and  more 

But  a  heavier  affliction  was  in  store.  In  authentic,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
May,  1628,  the  sweating-sickness  again  broke  first  European  settlers  in  Guadeloupe,  in  1685, 
oat  in  England,  and  fourteen  months  later  suffered  severely.  During  the  ensuing  one  hun- 
brought  a  scene  of  horror  upon  all  the  nations  dred  and  twenty-eight  years,  from  1685  to  1762, 
of  Northern  Europe  scarcely  equaled  during  history  records  208  invasions  of  yellow  fever  in 
any  other  epidemic.  It  appeared  at  once  with  eighty-six  of  these  years  in  48  different  locali- 
the  same  intensity  it  had  shown  before,  was  ties.  Among  these  there  were  in  what  are 
ushered  in  by  no  previous  indications,  and  be-  now  the  United  States,  from  1691  or  1693 
tween  health  and  death  there  lay  but  a  brief  (when  Boston  was  inyaded  by  yellow  fever — 
term  of  five  or  six  hours.  Once  or  twice  again  its  first  positive  appearance  in  this  country)  to 
this  fearful  epidemic  visited  localities  in  Europe,  1762,  not  fewer  than  44  epidemics  in  12  differ- 
but  by  the  autumn  of  1551  it  had  vanished  from  ent  places, 
the  earth.  It  is  contended  by  some  authorities  that  epi- 

Tdiow  Fever. — The  New  World  has  contrib-  demies  of  yellow  fever  are  not  indigenous  to 
uted  its  quota  to  the  epidemic  diseases  that  the  United  States,  but  due  wholly  to  iinporta- 
afflict  humanity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tion  from  foreign  lands,  such  as  the  West  In- 
that  yellow  fever  existed  among  the  native  dies,  and  notably  from  Cuba,  between  which 
tribes  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  about  2,000  vessels  ply 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Go-  annually,  carrying  goods  amounting  to  more 
lumbus,  while  it  is  certain  that  before  that  than  seventy  million  dollars, 
date  it  was  unknown  in  Europe,  and  probably  Thus,  in  Florida  there  has  never  been  an 
unknown  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  history  of  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  that  could  not  be  de- 
general  literature,  and  especially  of  medical  monstrably  traced  to  direct  importation  from 
science,  from  1492  till  a  comparatively  recent  abroad.  The  epidemic  of  1841,  at  St.  Angus- 
period  is  not  only  scanty  but  almost  buried  tine,  was  imported  from  Havana;  that  of  1822, 
under  a  mass  of  illiteracy  and  quackery.  It  is  at  Pensacola,  from  the  same  place ;  that  of 
therefore  hard  to  find  trustworthy  records  of  1825,  at  Pensacola,  from  the  West  Indies;  that 
the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  until  within  of  1834,  at  Pensacola,  was  imported  in  war- 
the  last  century  or  century  and  a  half.  There  vessels ;  that  of  1889,  at  St.  Augustine,  waa 
is,  however,  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Span-  carried  thither  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  that  of 
iards  in  San  Domingo  suffered  from  yellow  1889,  at  Pensacola,  was  carried  from  Mobile 
fever  during  the  first  year  (1498)  they  passed  and  New  Orleans;  that  of  1841,  at  St.  Aagu!»- 
on  that  island;  it  is  more  certain  that  they  tine,  was  imported  from  Havana;  those  of 
did  suffer  in  1494,  the  year  that  is  usually  1842,  1848,  1844,  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  at 
given  as  the  first  when  white  men  were  at-  Pensacola,  were  imported  in  war-vessels ;  those 
tacked  with  the  disease.  of  1862  and  1865,  at  Key  West,  were  imported 

The  scanty  and  imsatisfactory  records  for  from  Havana;  that  of  1867,  at  Pensacola,  waa 

the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  from  1498  imported  from  Jamaica;  that  of  1869,  at  Key 

to  1685  justify  the  belief  that  not  fewer  than  West,  was  imported  from  Cuba;  that  of  1871, 

nineteen  yellow-fever  epidemics  occurred  in  at  Cedar  Keys  and  Tampa,  from  Havana ;  those 

Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Isthmus  of  1873  and  1874,  at  Pensacola,  from  Havana, 

of  Darien,  while  it  is  probable  that  Mexico  aa  was  also  the  scourge  that  devastated  the 

has  yearly  suffered  from  the  disease  since  the  little  seaport  town  of  Femaiidina  in  1877,  and 

foundation  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1519.  the  more  recent  epidemic  of  1888. 

One  of  the  curious  and  ridiculous  theories  at  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal 

one  time  believed  by  the  credulous  attributed  localities  in  the  United  States  where  yellow 

the  yellow  fever  to  the  importation  of  slaves  fever  has  appeared,  with  their  elevations  above 

from  Africa.    The  first  three  hundred  Africans  sea-level,  dates  of  beginning  and  suspension  of 

were  brought  to  Cuba  in  1521  or  1528,  and  dur-  the  disease,  and  mortolity  when  known : 

ing  the  succeeding  two  hundred  and  forty-two  Alabama^Blakely,  26  feet,  1822.    Cahawba,  m 

years  about  60,000  more  were  imported;  but  feet,  1821.   Citronelle,  66  feet,  1868.    Dog  River  Fao- 

after  1768  the  importation  increased  so  enor-  tory.  30  feet,  1868.    Demopolis,  126  feet,  1868.    Fort 

mously  that  in  1774  Cuba  had  a  colored  popu-  ClwDome,  75  feet,  from  Julv  4  to  Dec.  1, 1819.    Fort 

lation  of  75,180.   In  1762  Havana  was  besieged,  Morijan  Islwid,  20  feet,  Aug.  18,  1867.    Fort  St. 

cantur^,  aid  held  by  a  force  of  80,000  Eng-  ,tW^^^^^^^^^ 

lish  soldiers  and  sailors.    Dunng  that  year  the  igsi ;  1822 ;  1824 ;  1826 ;  1827 ;  1828 ;  Sept.  14, 1829, 

disease  claimed  many  victims,  and  was  prob-  mortality  180;  Sept.  20, 1887,  mortality  860;  1888; 
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Auff*  11  to  Opt.  20, 1889,  mortalitY  660 ;  1841 ;  Aug.  90,     May  28, 1829,  mortfUitj  215 ;  July  16, 1880,  mortality 


Hartford,  60  feet,  1798 ;  1800.    Knowles  Landiiiff.  25  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1866,  mortality  74 ;  June  to  Deo.,  1857, 

feet,  Aug.,  1796,  mortality  9.    Middletown,  40  feet,  mortality  199 ;  June  to  Oot.  10, 1858,  mortality  8,889 ; 

June,  1820.    New  Haven,  85  feet,  1748 ;  1794 ;  1808 ;  1862 ;  1868 ;  1864 ;  June  10  to  Dec.  22. 1867,  mortality 

1804;  1805;  1819.    New  London,  25  feet,  Aug.  26  to  8,068 ;  May  16  to  Deo.,  1870,  mortality  587;  Aug.  4 

Nov.,  1798,  mortality  81.    Norwalk,  25  feet,  1798.  to  Oct.,  1871,  mortality  55;  Aug.  28  to  Nov.  80, 1872, 

Stamford,  20  feet,  1745.    Stonington,  20  feet,  1798.  mortality  225 ;  July  4  to  Nov.  18, 1878,  mortality  225. 

Bdawaze.— CbriBtiana,  20  feet,  1798.    Duck  Creek,  Opelousas,  60  feet,  1829 ;  Oct.  20  to  Nov.,  1887 :  Aug. 

SO  feet,  1798.    Newcastle,  25  feet,  1798.     Wilmmg-  to  Nov.,  1889;  1842;  1858;  1867.    Pattereonville,  20 

ton,  45  feet,  1798,  mortali^  250 ;  1802,  mortality  86.  feet,  Aug.  8  to  Dec,  1858,  mortality  45 ;  Sept.,  1854; 

Fkrida.— Apalachicola,  15  feet,  1826.    Cedar  Keys,  Sept.,  1855.    Plaquemine,  6  feet,  1887 ;  1889;  1847; 

15  feet,  1871.   Gainesville,  160  feet,  Aug.,  1871.   Jack-  Sept.  to  Oct.,  1858 ;  1858.    Point  a  la  Hache,  8  feet, 


7;   1869.    Milton,*  20   ^eet,   1858.    :^eD8aco]a.  1^     Sept!  22,  1829;  Aug.  28, 1889;  Aug.  28,' 1888;*  1889; 
,  1764;  1765,  mortality  125;  1811 ;  Aug.  to  Oct.     1848;  1846;  1848;  1853.    St.  John  Baptiste,  20  feet, 

1fi9.4      Tnrkrt-j»i;Hr    9.¥ft »     IfiOK*     IfiOTT*     lOft^*    lOftQ.       1  ftKft         Cf      IbTovfinavillA     Otf)    AkAf      IfiftO         fit      1bra«.v'a 
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feet 

10, 'l822,  mortaUty  257;'  1825;  1827;  1884;  1889;  1858.  St.  Martinsville,  20  feet,  1889."  St.  Mary's 
1841 ;  1848 ;  1844 ;  1845 ;  1846 ;  1847 ;  1848 ;  July  9,  Parish,  15  feet,  Sept.  to  Oct.,  1854;  Shreveport,  220 
1858 ;  1854 :  1858 ;  Aug.  25, 1868 ;  July  24, 1867,  mor-  feet,  Sept.  to  Deo^  1858 ;  Aug.  12  to  Nov.  10, 1878, 
tality  84 ;  Aug.  6,  1878,  mortality  61 ;  1874.  St.  Au-  mortali^  1,769.  Thibodeauz,  15  feet,  1858,  mortality 
gostme,  10  feet,  1807;  Aug.,  1821,  mortality  140;  160;  Sept.  12  to  Oct.,  1854.  Trenton,  80  feet,  1858. 
1888;  Aug.  16,  1889;  1841,  mortality  26.  St.  Jo-  Trinity,  175  feet,  Aug.  to  Oct.,  1865.  Vidalia,  175 
fleph%  15  feet,  1841.  Suwanee,  60  feet,  1886.  Tam-  feet,  Aug.,  1868.  Ville  Platte,  50  feet,  1870.  Wash- 
pa,  20  feet,  1889:  Sept,  1868;  1871.  Tortugas,  12  ington,  65  feet,  1887;  1889;  1852;  Aug.  16,  1858; 
fbet,  1862,  mortality  4;  July  4,  1867,  mortalty  88.  1854;  1867. 
Pensaoola  Bay,  Aug.  14  to  Nov.  19, 1378,  62.  Maiylaad.— Baltimore,  60  feet,  1794 :  1795 ;  Aug.  to 

CkoBgiar— Augusta,    185   feet,    1889;    1854.    Bain-  Nov.,  1797;  1798;  1799;  1800;  1801;  1802;  1805; 

bridge,  120  feet,  1878.    Columbus,  1854,  mortality,  8.  July  21  to  Oct.  80,  1819 ;  1820 ;  1821 ;  1822 ;  1868. 

St.  Mary's,  15  feet.  Sept  6  to  Oct,  1808,  mortality  84.  West  River,  15  feet  (dates  not  recorded.) 

Savannah,  80  feet  1807;    1808;   1819;   1820;  1827;  Xaisaohiiaetti.— Boston,  46  feet,  1691 ;  1698:  1795; 

1852,  mortality  19 ;  1858 ;   Aug.  6,  1854,  mortality  1796 ;  1798,  mortality,  200 ;  1800 ;  1802,  mortality,  60 ; 

680 :  1858.  1806 ;  1819 ;  1858.    HolUston,  75  feet,  1741,  mortality, 

Bunoia.— Cairo,  822  feet.  Sept  1  to  Sept.  26,  1878,  15.    Nantucket,  20  feet  1741,  mortality  259.     New 

mortality  17.  Bedford,  25  feet  1800 ;  1801.    Newbuiyport,  20  feet, 

XntQokj.— Louisville,  450  feet.  Sept  22  to  Oct.  16,  1796.    Salem,  20  feet,  1798. 

1878,  mortality  6.  IflMlnipidr— Biloxi,  10  feet,  1702 ;  1889 ;  1847 ;  1858 ; 

Loolfliaiia.— Alexandria,  75  feet,  1819;  1822;  1827  ;  1858.    Brandon,  800  feet,  Sept  16, 1858  ;  Sept  23  to 

1831 ;  1887;  1889;  1847;  1858;  1854;  Sept  18,  1855.  Nov.  18,  1854.     Canton,  820  feet,  1858.    Cliiton,  176 

AlgieiB,  10  feet,  1847;  1858;  1858.      Ascension,  25  feet,  Aug.  28  to  Oct.,  1858.    Cooper's  Wells,  275  feet, 

feet,  1828.     Baton  Boiure,  50  feet,  1817;  1819;  1822,  Aug.  28,  1855,  mortality  18.    Grand  Gulf,  200  feet. 


sara,  yo  leet,  io4Y  ;  jood.     isurac  sememeni,  lu  leei,  monaiuy  v;  »epi.  lo  i^ec,  leiv,  monauiy  lou;  .lug. 

Sept  22,  1854w    Carrollton,  16  feet,  1847  ;  May  18,  10  to  Oct.  18.  1828,  mortality  812 ;  Aug.  20  to  Nov.  1, 

1855.    Centreville,  20  feet,  Sept  18  to  Nov.  18,  1858 ;  1825,  mortality  160  ;  1827 ;   Sept  1  to  Nov.   1829, 

Sept.  to  Oct,  1865.    Clinton,  85  feet,  Sept.  1  to  Dec,  mortality  90 ;  Sept  8  to  Nov.  26, 1887,  mortality  280 ; 

1658.  mortahty,  75.    Cloutierville,  176  feet,  Aug.  14  Sept  to  Nov.  1889,  mortality  286;  1844;  June  to  Nov. 

to  Dec.  14,  1858;  1854.     Covington,  25  feet,  1847.  1848;   July  17,  1658;   1855;  1858.     Pascagoula,  10 

Donaldsonville,  80  feet,  1828;   1880,  mortality,  80.  feet,  1847;  1858.    Pass  Christian,  15  feet,  1847  ;  1858; 

Franklin,  15  feet,  Oct.  19  to  Nov.  24,  1858;   1854.  1855;  1658.    Petit  Gulf  Hills,  200  feet,  1858.    Port 

Gretna,  1858.    Iberville,  28  feet,  (dates  not  recorded.)  Gibson,  200  feet,  1858.    Rodney,  176  feet,  1829 ;  Sept 

Jeannerrctts,  15  feet,  Oot.  7, 1854.    Jesuits  Bend,  10  6, 1848;  1847;  1858.    Shieldsborough,  10  feet,  Aug. 

feet  Sept  12,  1854.    La  Fayette,  12  feet,  June  22,  20, 1820 ;  Aug.  5,  1829 ;  1889.    Vicksburg,  175  feet, 

1847.    Lake  Providence,  100  feet  1858.    MandeviUe,  1889 ;  Sept  to  Oct.,  1841 ;  1847 ;  1858 ;  1871.    Wash- 

15  feet,  1847.    McDonoughville,  1858.    Natchitoches,  ington,  175  feet,  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1825,mortality  52. 

180  feet,  1889.    New  Iberia,  20  feet,  1889 ;  1867 ;  1870.  Whitzell's  Lan^ng,  125  feet  1817.    Woodville,  100 

New  Orleans,  10  feet,  1796;  1791;  1798;  1794;  1795;  feet,  1844;  1852;  Aug.  9,  1658;  Sept,  1855;  1858. 

1796;  1797;  1799;  1800;  1801;  1802;  1804;  1809;  Tazoo  City,  140  feet,  ^pt  1, 1868. 

1811 ;  1812;  June  18  to  Dec.,  1817,  mortality  800;  MiHOui.— St.  Louis,  475  feet,  1854;  Aug.  14,  1855. 

1818,  mortality  115;   July  1,  1819,  mortality  2,190 ;  New  Design,  420  feet,  1797,  mortality  57. 

Jnlv,  1820 ;  Sept  1,  1822,  mortality  289 ;  Aug.  28,  Hew  HampsUie.— Portsmouth,  40  feet  Aug.  to  Oct 

1828 ;  Aug,  4,  1824,  mortality,  108 ;  June  28,  1825,  1798,  mortfUity  100. 

mortality,  49 ;  May  18,  1826,  mortality  5 ;  July  19,  Hew  Janejr— Bridgeton,  60  feet,  1798.    Gloucester 

1827,  mortality,  109 ;  June  18,  1828,  mortality  180 ;  City,  20  feet,  1805.  Perth  Amboy,  20  feet,  1811,  mor- 
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talitj  5.    Port  Elizabeth,  20  foet,  Aug.   9  to  Sept.,  tality  184;  Aug.  to  Oct.,  1840,  mortality  28;  1848; 

1798.  Woodburv,  1798.  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1849.  mortality  126 ;  Aug.  to  Nov., 
Hew  York.— Albany,  85  feet,  Aug.,  1746,  mortality  1852,  mortality  810 ;  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1854,  mortality  627 ; 

45;  1798.    Bay  Bidge,  20  feet,  July  18, 1856.   Brook-  Auf?.  to  Nov.,  1856,  mortality  211  ;  Sept.  to  Nov., 

lyn,  40  feet,  «fuly  to  Sept,  1809,  mortality  40 ;  1828 ;  1857,  mortality  18 ;  July  to  Dec.,  1858,  mortality  717 ; 

July  14,  1856.    Catskill,  50  feet,  1748;  1794:  Aug.  1862;  1864;  July  19  to  Nov.,  1871,  mortality  213. 

10  to  Sept.  28, 1808,  mortality  8.    Governor's  iBland,  Beaufort,  10  feet,  Aug.  6  to  Nov.  21, 1871,  mortality 

25  feet,  July  29,  1S56;  Sept.  to  Oct  26, 1870,  mor-  7.    Columbia,  200  feet,  1854.    Fort  Moultne,  15  feet, 

tality  49.    Gowanus,  15  feet,  1856.     Greenfield,  150  1852;  Aug.  15,  1858.    Georgetown,  10  feet,  Aug.  20 

feet,  1798 ;  Huntington,  20  feet,  1795;  1798.    New  to  Oct.  28, 1854.    Hilton  Head,  10  feet.  Sept  8  to  Oct 

York  city,  85  feet,  1668;  1702,  mortality  570 ;  1782;  25, 1862.    Mount  Pleasant,  10  feet,  1817 ;  1848 ;  1852; 

1741;  1742;  1748,  mortality  217;  1745;  1747;  1748;  1854;  1866;  1857. 

1762;    1790;    Aug.  to  Oct.  15,  1791;   1792;   1798;        Teimeflne.— Memphis,  260  feet,  1858;  1856;  1866; 

1794;    July  19,  1795,   mortality  780;    1796;    1797;  Bept  14  to  Nov.  9, 1878,  mortality  1,244. 
Aug.  to  Nov.,  1798,  mortality,  2,080;  July  to  Nov.,        Texas.— Alley  ton,  250  feet.  Sept  4  to  Dec..  1867, 

1799,  mortality  76 ;  Sept  to  Oct.  14.  1800,  mor-  mortality  45.  Anderson,  200  feet,  1867.  Austm,  450 
tality  21;  Sept  to  Oct,  1801,  mortality  16;  1802,  feet,  1867.  Bastrop,  260  feet,  1867.  Beaumont,  50 
mortality  2;  July  18  to  Oct,  1808,  mortality  700;  feet,  1868.  Belleville,  180  feet  1865.  Brazoria,  20 
June  to  Oct.,  1805,  mortality  840;  June  to  Nov.,  1806;  feet,  1859.  Brenham,  850  feet,  Aug.  11  to  Oct  81, 
1807,  mortality  8 ;  1808,  mortality  1 ;  1809,  mortality  1867,  mortality  120.  Brownsville,  25  feet,  Sept  28  to 
2 ;  1810,  mortality  1 ;  1815,  mortality  7 ;  1816;  1817,  Dec  28, 1858,  mortality  50;  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1858,  mor- 
mortality  4;  1818,  mortality  4;  Aug.,  1829,  mortality  tality  41 ;  1862.  Calvert,  825  teet,  Oct.  12,  1867,  to 
87 ;  1820,  mortality  2 ;  1821,  mortality  16 :  July  10  to  Jan.  10, 1868,  mortality  250 ;  1878.  Chapel  Bill,  200 
Nov.  5, 1822,  mortality  280 ;  1828,  mortality  5 :  1824,  feet,  Aug.  6  to  Dec.,  1867,  mortality  128.  Columbus, 
mortality  8:  1825,  mortality  1;  1826,  mortality  2;  260  feet,  1878.  Columbia,  25  feet,  1888,  mortality 
1827,  mortality  4;  1828;  1829;  1880,  mortality  1;  182.  Corsicana,  425  feet,  1878.  Corpus  Christ!,  15 
1882,  mortality  1 ;  1888,  mortality-  2,  1884,  mortality  feet,  1862;  Auff.,  1867  ;  1878.  Cypress  City,  60  feet, 
1;  1885,  mortality  2;  1838,  mortality  8;  1889,  mor-  1868:  1859.  Danville,  160  feet,  1867.  Edinbuig, 
tality  9 ;  1848,  mortality  5 ;  1844,  mortality  4 ;  1846 ;  100  feet,  July,  1859,  mortality  IB.  Goliad.  50  feet, 
1847  ;  Aug.  12, 1848,  mortality  12 ;  1852,  mortality  1 ;  July  12, 1867,  mortality  28.  Galveston,  6  feet.  Sept 
1858,  mortality  14 ;  1854,  mortality  20 ;  1865,  mor-  80  to  Oct.  11,  1889,  mortality  260  ;  July  6, 1844,  mor- 
tality 6 :  1872 :  May  28  to  Oct.,  80, 1878,  mortaUty  18.  tality  400 ;  Oct  1  to  Nov.  26,  1847,  mortality  200 ; 
Queensborough,  1801.  Bed  Hook,  80  feet,  1856.  Aug.  16  to  Nov.  28,  1868,  mortality  586 ;  Aug.  9  to 
Staten  Islan<C  20  feet,  Aug.  28, 1848;  July  14  to  Oct.  Nov.  5,  1854,  mortality  404;  Aug.  27  to  Nov.  14, 
28,  1866,  mortality  25.  West  Neck,  18  tbet,  1795.  1858,  mortality  844;  Sept  17  to  Nov.  80,  1859,  mor- 
West  Point,  25  feet,  1804.  Yellow  Hook,  20  feet,  tality  182 ;  Sept  1  to  Nov.  20, 1864.  mortality  269 ; 
1856.  1866 ;  June  26  to  Nov.,  1867,  mortahty  1,150.    Har- 

Hortii  Oaidina.— Beaufort,  8  feet,  1854;  Sept  24  to  risbuiig,  56  feet,  1867.    Hempstead,  166  feet  1859; 

Nov.  17,  1864,  mortality  68;  1871.    Smithville,  15  Aug.  9,  to  Nov.  26, 1867,  mortality  151.    Hockley,  60 

feet,  1862.     Washington,  85  feet,  1800.    Wilmington,  feet,  1858.   Houston,  87  feet,  1839  ;  1844 ;  1847 ;  1848 ; 

25  feet,  1796 ;  1800,  Aug.  9, 1821 ;  Aug.  6  to  Nov.  27,  1858:   1854;  1868;   1859;   1864;   1870.    Huntsville, 

1862.  mortality  446.  200  feet,  Aug.  9  to  Oct.  19,  1867,  mortality  130.    In- 

Ohio.— Cincinnati,  550  feet,  1871 ;  1878,  Gallipolis,  dependence,  250  feet,  1867.    Indianola^  10  feet,  Sept., 

620  feet,  1796.  1852;  1858;  1858;  1869;  1862:  June  20,  1867,  mor- 

Pennsylvania.— Bald  Eagle  Valley,  550  feet  1799.  tality  80.    La  Grange,  460  feet,  Au^.  to  Nov.,  1857, 

Chester,  25  feet,  1798,  mortality  50.    Chester  County,  mortality  200.    Liberty,  40  feet,  1867.    Dverpool,  25 

1805.    Kensington,  15  feet,  1798;  Lisburo,  250  feet,  feet,  Aug.,   1858,  mortality  4.    Matagorda,  16  feet, 

Aug.,  1803.  Marcus  Hook,  16  feet,  1798.   Nittany,  550  1862,  mortaUty  120  ;  1863.    Millican,  800  feet,  1864 ; 


Dec,  1793,  mortality  4,041 ;  1794:  1796;  Aug.  1  to  Port  Lavaca,  15  feet,  July  8  to  Oct.,  1867.    Richmond, 

Oct  15,  1797,   mortality,  1,800;  Aug.  1  to  Nov.  1,  125  feet,  1858;  1859.   Kio  Grande  City,  200  feet  1867, 

1798,  mortality  8,500 ;  July  to  Nov.,  1799,  mortality  mortality  160.    Sabme  City,  10  feet,  July  to  Oct  1, 

1,000;  1800;    1801;  1802,  mortality  807 ;  1803,  mor-  1868,  mortality  14.    Saluna,  10  feet,  1853.    Sugar- 

tality  195;  1805,  mortality  400;  1807,  mortality  8;  land,  100  feet  1869.    Victoria,  50  feet,  Aug.  1  to  Dec 

1809  ;  1810,  mortalitv  3  ;  1811,  mortality  6  ;  1818,  mor-  25, 1867,  mortality  200. 

tality  6;  1814,  mortality  7 ;  1815,  mortality  2  ;  1816,  Vilghiia.— Alexandria,  25  feet,  Aug.  1,  1803,  mor- 

mortality  2  ;  1819,  mortality  13 ;  July  24,  1820,  mor-  tality  200.     City  Point,  16  feet,  1798.    Goeport  20 

talitv83;  July  19  to  Oct,  1853,  mortality  128;  1854;  feet,  1855.    Hampton  Roads,  1869.    Norfolk,  20  feet, 

June  29,  1870.  mortalityl8.    Southwalk,  20  feet  1793.  1^^^?   1794;   1796;   1796:   1797;   1798;  1799.    July 

Rhode  Island.— Block  Island,  20  feet,  June  to  Dec,  26  to  Oct  80, 1800,  mortality  260;  1801 ;  1802;  1808; 

1801 .     Bristol,  20  feet  1795  ;  1796  ;  1797.     Newport,  1804 ;  1805 ;  Aug.  1, 1821 ;  Sept  1, 1826  ;  1845  ;  Aug; 

20  feet,  1806.    Providence,  85  feet,  1794;  1796,  mor-  7,  1862;  Oct.  to  Wov.  2, 1864,  mortality  8;  June  80  to 

tality  45  ;  Aug.  13, 1797,  mortaUty  46 ;  1800 ;  July  19  Oct.,  1866,  mortality  1,807.    Petersburg,  20  feet,  1798. 

to  Auff.,  1805.    Westerly,  25  feet,  1798 ;  1805.  Portsmouth,  20  feet,  1852:   1854;  Aug.  1  to  Oct, 

Sonth  Carolina,— Charleston,  10  feet,  1699 ;   1703  ;  1855,    mortality    1,000.    Richmond,    60   feet,   1806. 

1728 ;  May  to  Oct.,  1732,  mortalitv  12  daily ;  1734 ;  Scotts  Creek,  15  feet,  June  29, 1866.     Winchester, 

1739  ;  1745 ;  1748 ;  1753  ;  1765  :   lY61 ;  1762  ;   1768 ;  700  feet,  July,  1804. 

ll^^J  oU^.^^«nI^*'  i^r/  \Ia  \}^f'  5  ^1^?-'  '"nT  The  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1888  was  con- 

tality  239;  1800,  mortality  184;  1802,  mortality  96;  fl^^j   *!   in/v,^.iA    ««/  ^^^c  ^f   aui..^»   ««.i 

1808;   1804,  mortality  148;   1805;  1807,  mortality  ^^  *®  Monda  and  parts  of  Alabama  and 

162;  1812;  July  to  I^ov.,  1817,  mortality  272 ;  Aug.  G^^orgia.     It  began  m  August  and  ended  about 

to  Oct,  1819,  mortality  177;  June  to  Aug.,  1822,  November;  the  mortality,  all  told,  being  prob- 

mortality  2 ;  Aug.  to  Nov.,  1824,  mortality  235 ;  Aug.  ably  not  more  than  one  thousand. 

Sli'7M^'A^.Ts'l^,'lkt^^^^^^  .  I^  ^"  ^^  W---t  from  these  statistics  that 

Nov.,  1830,  mortality  30 ;  Ailg.  to  Oct.,  1884,  mor-  ?'®  methods  of  reoordmg  the  nse,  progress, 

tality  49 ;  Aug.  to  Sept.,  1835,  mortality  26  ;  Aug.  to  anration,  and  extent  of  epidemic  diseases  are 

Nov.,  1888,  mortality  851 ;  June  to  Oct.,  1889,  mor-  as  yet  by  no  means  perfect    The  historian 
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and  the  phjsiciaD  alike  meet  with  this  obsta-  fatal  year  it  moved  from  Persia  to  Bokhara, 

de  in  their  researches.    A  wise  and  enlight-  Tartary,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  ravaged 

ened  public  opinion,  recognizing  the  advantage  Siberia,  and  even  penetrated  into  Russia.    In 

of  close  observation  and  of  permanent  record,  1830  the  plagne  desolated  the  empire  of  the 

may  in  the  future  remove  this  obstacle  and  Czar,  entering  Moscow  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 

govemmental  records  afford  the  student  more  ber.     The  ravages  were  frightful.     In  two 

facts  and  therefore  more  facilities  to  learn  months  4,885  nersons  died.      Still  creeping 

aright.  slowly  westward,  in  August,  1881,  the  plagne 

8aull-p«Xs — Small-pox  is  not  indiffenons  to  invaded  Prussia  and  Austria,  slaying  1,400 

either  Europe  or  America.    Into  tne  former  in  Berlin  and  2,000  in  Vienna.    From  these 

continent  it  was  introduced,  by  the  Saracens,  points  it  spread  widely.    The  Baltic  provinces 

from  Africa,  about  622  and  710  a.  d.   Its  early  suffered  first,  after  which,  leaping  tne  North 

history  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.    Of  its  origin  Sea,  it  entered  Great  Britain,  and  on  Jan.  27, 

we  know  nothing,  but  we  do  know  now  that  1832,  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  Febru- 

it  never  occurs  save  as  a  consequence  of  infec-  ary  10  In  London, 

tion  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  This  epidemic  seems  to  have  entered  France 

On  its  first  introduction  it  ravaged  Spain,  from 'England.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1882, 
then  spread  over  Europe,  sparing,  however,  it  was  at  Calais,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
for  a  time  such  isolated  countries  as  Denmark,  month  at  Paris,  whence  it  extended  to  Holland, 
where  it  did  not  appear  until  1627.  It  was  and  in  1888  to  Portugal.  Spain  suffered  in 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  1517,  and  reached  1884.  The  mortality  was  very  great.  During 
Mexico  in  1520  and  Brazil  in  1563.  Farther  the  six  months  that  the  cholera  raged  in  Paris 
north  it  first  appeared  in  Maryland,  having  it  found  18,406  victims  out  of  a  total  popula- 
been  brought  there  by  an  English  ship  in  the  tion  of  645,698,  or  28  deaths  for  1,000  of  in- 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thence  habitants.  Switzerland  alone  of  all  the  na- 
it  spread  rapidly  through  Virginia,  the  Caro-  tions  escaped  its  visitations. 
Unas,  New  England,  and  other  portions  of  the  On  June  8,  1882,  the  cholera  made  its  first 
colonies.  appearance  in  Quebec,  Canada,  having  un- 

The  epidemic  force  of  small-pox  was,  how-  doubtedly  been  transmitted  from  Great  Brit- 

ever,  broken  by  the  discoveries  of  inoculation  ain.   Thence  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  Ameri- 

and  vaccination.    Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta-  can  continent. 

gue  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  The  second  visitation  of  cholera  was  no  less 

from  Turkey,  her  son  having  been  successfully  deadly  than  the  first.     From  1887  to  1847 

inoculated  in  1718.    She  was  allowed  by  way  Europe  had  been  free  from  it,  but  India  had 

of  experiment  to  inoculate  seven  convicts  who,  suffered  during  the  eutire  decade.    In  1845, 

on  recovery,   were  pardoned.     A  small-pox  however,  the  plague  appeared  in  Tartary  and 

hospital  was  opened  in  London  in  1746,  but  a  few  months  later  in  Persia,  whence  it  spread 

inoculation  haa  not  been  universally  adopted  rapidly  to  Egypt  via  Bagdad  and  Mecca.    In 

when  Jenner,  in  1796,  discovered  the  safe  and  1847  it  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 

sure  method  of  vaccination  with  the  ptts  from  plan  Sea,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 

cow-pox.    The  last  notable  visitation  of  small-  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  Moscow  and 

pox  began  in  1870,  running  over  aJl  of  Europe  Constantinople.    Not  until  early  in  1848  did 

and  America,  and  abating  in  1878.  it  appear  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  very  quickly 

CMeia. — After  the  discovery  of  vaccination  afterward  it  was  found  in  Poland,  Holland, 

by  Jenner  had  quelled  the  ravages  of  small-  France,  Belgium,  and  England.    From  France 

pox,  Europe  ei^oyed  comparative  immunity  theepidemicspreadtoltaly  (Switzerland  being 

from  epidemics  until  the  appearance  of  a  new  again  spared)  and  to  the  Mediterranean  na- 

pestilence   (the  cholera)   before   unheard    of  tions.    It  reached  the  United  States  iu  1849, 

there.    Long  known  in  India,  this  disease  first  ravaging  various  portions  of  the  country  from 

hegBn  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans  in  May  to  November,  and  was  particularly  severe 

1817.    So  slow,  so  steady,  so  even  in  its  prog-  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 

ress  is  the  march  of  cholera,  that  it  has  been  The  third  visitation  of  cholera  differed  from 

said  to  average  the  daily  journey  of  a  roan.  the  two  preceding,  in  that  it  did  not  start  from 

In  the  month  of  August,  1817,  cholera  broke  India,  but  originated  in  the  Baltic  states,  ap- 

out  in  India  in  two  separate  places,  viz.,  at  pearing  at  Copenhagen  in  July  and  August, 

Chittagong  and  Jessore.    In  1818  it  attacked  1858.    Upon  tnis  occasion  the  spread  of  the 

Calcutta  and  invaded  Hindustan.    Ceylon  and  plague  was  unusually  rapid,  and  nearly  all  of 

Malacca,  Burmah  and  Sumatra,  were  attacked  Europe  was  visited  by  it  before  the  end  of  the 

the  following  year.    Java,  Borneo,  and  the  year.    By  July,  1854,  it  had  made  its  appear- 

Philippines  were  attacked  in  1820,  and  in  1821  ance  iu  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

Persia,  Syria,  and  China.    Not  until  1828  did  It  raged  with  violence  among  the  armies  in  the 

the  cholera  reach  the  frontier  of  Europe,  where  Crimea. 

it  finally  spent  its  strength  along  t^e  diores  of  The  fourth  and  last  epidemic  came  from  the 

the  Caspian  Sea.  East,  reaching  Europe  through  Persia,  Mecca, 

A  short  respite  followed  this  first  invasion,  Suez,  and  Egypt,  ana  entering  France  through 

and  the  plagne  slept  until  1829 ;  but  in  this  the  port  of  Marseilles,  in  June,  1865.    It  rav- 
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aged  Europe  until  1867,  when  it  disappeared.  27.  House  of  Bepresentatives  pabbob  the  Deficieii<7 

Sie  epidemic  reached  the  United  States  in  Appropriation  bilf  as  amended  by  the  Senate  (ap- 

1866,  and  WM  most  severe  in  the  West,  espe-  ^RiOT^S^ALtria-Qermany:  Treaty  of  alliance  of- 

oially  at  Chicago,  St   Louis,  and  Nashville,  ficlally  announced. 

The  mortality  in  the  East  was  comparatively  6.   Germany :   Prince  Biamarok   explains   to  the 

light,  the  deaths  in  New  York  being  588,  and  lieichstag  the  nature  of  the  Austro-Germanic  alliance. 

in  Brooklyn  578.     An  epidemic  of  cholera  vis-  I'^lf^^  ^  °^''  ^'**'^**  ^"""^"^  ^'^^  ^'  ®^^'  "• 

ited  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1878.  P  ^  Germany :  The  Beichstag  passes  a  new  military 

EVABTGELICAL    iSSOCUTlON.     The    **  Family  loan  bill,  authorizing  an  army  of  about  700,000  men 

Christian  Almanac  *'  of  the  Evangelical  Asso-  and  appropriating  280,000,000  marks  for  the  purpose, 

oiation  gives  statistics  of  that  body  for  1888,  of  ?•  England :  apeninff  of  Parliament 

-«u:,vU   fk^  #^iio...:,««.  ;«  »  .»»«.««lw».  xrn«»KA.  16»  Fishery  commissioners  for  the  Umted  States, 

which  the  followmg  is  a  summary :  Number  Canada,  and^Breat  Britain  sign  an  international  trw^ 

of  confereDces  (mcludmg  those  of  Germany,  at  Washington.    The  Senate  passesabill  to  aid  in  the 

Switzerland,  and  the  Japan  mission),  26 ;  whole  establishment  and  temponrysupportof  public  schools, 

number  of  members,  141,858 ;  number  of  bap-  17.  Germany :  The  Beichstag  oontinuos  the  anti- 

tisms— 2,560  of  adults  and  9,528  of  infants ;  of  ''''^J^V^'^^i^J'!^ J^' wii  «„fi,nr?ri««  fh«  r«.«^ 

...           /           1          1  ISA     \c  1      1            u  ^*  The  House  passes  a  bill  autnonzing  tbe  eecre- 

Itinerant  preachers,  1,159 ;  of  local  preachers,  ^^^y  ^f  ^-be  Treasuiytoapply  the  Tieasu^  surplus  to 

647;  of  churches,  1,916,  having  a  total  proba-  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds.    New  Jersey: 

ble  value  of   $4,561,862 ;    probable  value  of  County  Option  High  License  bill  passed  by  the  As- 

parsonages,  $723,261 ;  amount  of  collections  »;°^*>[y^<>^?i;^*^5  Governor's  veto ;  Senate  concms 

L  the  i^BsionaiV  Society  $107,611 ;  for  the  ^^tj^,^,?^^'^^^^  ^»'  '^ 

Sunday-school  and  Tract   Union,  $2,671 ;  for  ifUji  s.  The  House  passes  the  Military  and  Postal 

the  Orphan  Home,  $4,614;  for  '*  Conference  Telemph  bill. 

Claimants"  (worn-out  ministers  and  the  wid-  4.  Egypt:  The  British-Egyptian  garrison  of  Suakln 

ows  and  children  of  deceased  ministers),  $7,-  '*2^^*^*^^^^!k^^-    ^««,  p^„.:^„.v;„ 

AK1      «„«,!.««  ^e  a^^A^^  o^k^^io    o  A(\A  ^iX  o*  T^he  Senate  passes  the  Dependent  Pensions  buL 

051;   number  of  8unday.8ch(M)l^  2,404,  with  ^^   Germany:  Obsequies  oPthe  kte  Empeior  at 

29,910  officers  and  teachers,  and  1 65,255  pupus ;  Charlottenburg. 

number  of  catechetical  classes,  728,  with  9,358  17.  France :  Gen.  Boulanger  deprived  of  his  com- 

catechumens.  ™*°^-«    ,    j      j  w  i       t      i  n^            *  wn 

EViam  OF  1888.    The  year  wal^  upon  the  .J^^A^^n^^r^^^V^^^^^ 

whole,  remarkable  for  an  absence  of  conspicu-  ^^^^  Supreme  Court  confirms  the  Bell  Telephone 

ously  noteworthy  events.    The  general  election  patent 

in  the  United  States,  resulting  in  a  peaceful  22.  Both  houses  of  Congress  adopt  the  Urgent  De- 
revolution  in  political  affairs,  was  the  most  im-  Agencies  bill  (approved  April  2).            . ,    ,    ^  ^u 
*.»^«»4.  4-^    aLa»:»«,«<,.    «,C;i»   4.^   i?.^«./^,x^««io  24.  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua :  The  President  of  the 
portant  to  Americans  •    whde  to  Europeans,  United  States  announce?liis  decision  as  arbitrator, 
the  sickness  and  aeatn  of  the  two  trerman  27.  France :  Gen.  Boulanger  placed  on  the  retired 
Emperors  was  for  months  the  principal  subject  list. 
of  interest.     The  wars  that  have  been  waged  29.  New  York:  The  Assembly  passes  the  Crosby 

have  been  in  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  ^|^  n^5f?  ^i^*  «^«  «;«?-f^  «.*».^   ^\th  »*«/%,. 

J,     r>  i,u       •  A     •      av  i.  u         V             'J  80.  Brazil :  A  new  mmisnr  formea,  witn  oenor 

most  of  the  victories  that  have  been  gained  Alfredo  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance, 

have  been  in  the  way  of  scientific  or  com-  81.  Spain :  Trial  by  jury  approved  by  the  Senate, 

mercial  progress.  £cuador :  Gen.  Antonio  Flores  elected  rresideut  (see 

June  10).    Roumania:  A  new  Cabinet  formed,  with 

Jannaiy  1.  Grand  Pontifical  high  mass  celebrated  in  M.  Rosetti  as  Premier. 

St.  Peter^s,  Rome,  in  honor  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee— the  April  1.  The  Mills   TarifiT  bill  introduced  in  the 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  a  priest.  House  of  Representetives. 

5.  CommitteeH  announced  in  the  House  of  Re  pre-  4.  France:  A  new  ministry  formed,  with  M.  Floquet 

sentetives  by  Speaker  Carlisle.    France:  Senatorial  as  president.    Rhode  Island:  Royal  C.  Taft  elected 

elections ;  the  Republicans  lost  three  seate.  Governor. 

8.  Completion  of  the  Mexican  International  Rail-  5.  The  Senate  passes  Bond   Purchase   bill  with 

wa^.    Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  resigns  the  Seoretery  ship  amendments. 

of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  United  Stetes  15.  France :  Gen.  Boulanger  elected  to  the  Chamber 

Supreme  Court.  of  Deputies  from  the  Department  du  Nord  by  mor« 

11.  Kentucky :  J.  B.  Beck  re-elected  to  the  United  than  60,000  nuuority. 

States  Senate.  16.  Houhc  of  Representetives  passes  resolution  to 

12.  Gen.  £.  S.  Bragg  nominated  to  be  United  Stetes  purchase  United  States  bonds  witn  Treasury  surplus. 
Minister  to  Mexico;  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  17.  Francis  TillonNicholls( Democrat) elected Gov- 
Senate  confirms  the  following  nominations :  Don  M.  emor  of  Louisiana,  85,786  minority.  Stete  election 
Dickinson   to   be  Postmaster-General,   William    V,  in  Louisiana. 

Vilas  to  be  Secretory  of  the  Interior.  18.  Bill  to  legalize  marriage  with  deceased  wife's 

16.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  confirmed  by  the  Seiu&te  as  sister,  passed  by  English  House  of  Commons.  The 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Pope  confirms  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Conjn^ 

17.  The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  the  re-  gation  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition, 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Commission.  Mississip-  condemning  the  use  of  means  known  as  ^*  the  plan  of 
pi:  E.  C.  Walthall  re-elected  United  Stetes  Senator,  campaign"  and  *^ bojrootting "  in  contests  between 

19.  The  Senate  ratified  the  extradition  treaty  with  landloras  and  tenante  in  Ireland  (see  April  SO), 

the  Netherlands,  and  confirms  the  appointment  of  19.  Senate  passes  bill  for  the  admission  of  Dakota 

Eugene  Semple  to  be  Governor  of  Wasnmgton  Terri-  as  a  State,  and  for  the  organization  of  Lincoln  as  a 

tory.  Territory. 

25.  Iowa :  J.   F.  Wilson  re-elected  United  States  20.  Papal  circular  oondemniuff  ^*  boycotting,"  etc, 

Senator  fVom  Iowa.  issued  to  Irish  bishops  (see  April  18). 
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26.  Crosby  High  License  biU  passed  by  New  York  24.  Ireland :  A  papal  enc;rclical  reiterated  the  for- 
State  Senate  (see  May  9).  mer  decree  against  boycotting  and  the  plan  of  cam- 

28.  France :  Chamoer  of  Deputies  passes  Panama  paign. 

Lottery  Loan  bill  (see  June  5).    The  United  States  25.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P. 

Em-boat  Torkto  wn  and  the  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius  Morton,  of  New  York,  respeotivelv  nominated  by  the 

nnched  at  Philadelphia.  Bepubhoans  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

80.  Irish  Land  Commission  bill  passed  by  Knfflish  United  States. 

House  of  Commons.    Melville  Weston  Fuller,  ofllli-  27.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  passes  United 

nois,  nominated  by  the  President  for  Chief-Justice  of  Qtates  Public  Land  bill, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  July  2.   The  Senate  passes  the  River  and  Harbor 

ICsy  I.  New   York :    (General  Conference   of  the  Appropriation  bill.    Beunion  of  Federal  and  Confed- 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opens.  erate  veterans  at  Qettysbuig— twenty-fifth  anniver- 

8.  New  York :  Ballot  Seform  bill  passed  by  State  saiy  of  the  battle. 

Assembly  (see  May  10).  8.  Prussia :  Herr  HerrAirth  appointed  Vlce-Presi- 

8.  New  York :  BiU  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  dent  of  the  Ministerial  Coundl  and  Minister  of  the 
murderers  by  electricity  passed  by  the  Senate.  Interior. 

9.  New  York :  Crosby  High  License  bill  vetoed  by  9.  Mezioo :  Gen.  Porflrio  Diaz  re-elected  President. 
Governor  Hill.  11.  United  States :  Census  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

10.  New  York :  Ballot  Beform  bill  passed  by  the  12.  IMplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  bill 
Senate.  signed  by  the  President.    France:  The  Chamber  of 

18.  Braadl :  Bill  to  abolish  slavery  approved  by  the  Deputies  rejects  <^n.  Boulanger's  motion  for  dissolu- 

Begent.  tion ;  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  Boulanger. 

15.  Conventions  representing  United   Labor  and  18.  France :  A  duel  with  sworas  between  the  Prime 
Union  Labor,  met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  representing  Minister  and  <^n.  Boulanger,  the  latter  wounded. 
Equal  Bights,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  19.  Aftioa :  Major  Edmund  M.  Barttelot,  Stanley's 

17.  Great  Britain :  Irish  Catholic  members  formally  chief  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
deny  the  right  of  the  Holv  See  to  interfere  in  Irish  Emin  Pasha,  was  muidered  by  natives.  Italy :  The 
politics.  United  States :  The  Senate  passes  Pension  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  an  Electoral  Beform 
Appropriation  bill  (see  June  7).  bill. 

22.  The  Senate  passes  bin  to  establ'ish  a  Department  20.  United  States:   The  Senate  confirms  Melville 

of  Labor  (see  June  18).  W.  Fuller  to  be  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

28.  Lousiana :  Bandall  L.  Gibson  (Democrat)  elect-  the  vote  stood  41  to  20. 

ed  United  States  Senator.  21.  The  Mills  Tariff  bill  psases  the  House  of  Bep- 

24.  United  States :  House  of  Bepresentatives  passes  resentatives,  162  to  149.    The  Senate  passes  Preed- 

Post  Ofiloe  Appropriation  Inll  (see  June  14).  men's  Savings  and  Trust  bill. 

27.  Central  Asia:  First  train  passes  over  the  rail-  28.  France:  Gen.  Boulanger  defeated  in  an  eleo- 
way  to  Samarcand.  Ireland :  Tne  National  League  tion  for  member  of  the  Cmimber  of  Deputies  (see 
confirm  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  Pama^  August  19.) 

ment  ^see  May  17).  26.  United  States  Senate  passes  Naval  Appropria- 

80.  Prohibition  party :  National  Convention  opened  tion  bill. 

at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  26.  United  States  Senate  passes  Army  Appropria- 

81.  Bsllot  Beform  bUl  passed  by  the  liCgislature  of  tion  bill. 

Massschusetto.    Canada :  Lord  Stanley  succeeds  Lord  27.  England:  The  Local  Government  bill  passed 

Lansdowne  as  GovemoivGeneral.  ita  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Jmsl.    Philip  H.  Sheridan  appointed  Genersl  of  80.  Venezue&:  Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Bojas  Paul  assumes 

tibie  United  States  Army  in  accordance  with  a  special  the  presidency. 

act  of  Conferees.     The  Senate  confirms  Bobert  B.  81.  Ital^  takes  formal  possession  of  Massowah  and 

Boosevelt  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  and  con-  the  ac^oinmff  territory. 

Arms  Philip  H.  Sheridan  as  General  of  the  Array.  Aii^;uBt  1.  The  Senate  passes  Sundry  Civil  Appro- 
France  :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  Gen.  Bou-  priation  bill. 

langer's  motion  of  urgenov  on  revisingtiie  O>nstitution  6.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  died,  at  Nonquit,  Mass. 

and  dissolving  the  Cnambers.    New  York:  Governor  6.  A  tnun  runs  ftom  London  to  Edinburgh,  400 

Hill  signs  the  bill  for  executions  by  electricity.    Ore-  miles,  in  seven  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  in- 

gon :  Election  carried  by  Bepublicans,  7,408  plurality,  eluding  stoppages. 

5.  The  Democratic  iHational  Convention  meete  at  8.  The  Senate  passes  bill  to  prohibit  the  immigra- 
8t.  Louis.  France :  The  Senate  passes  the  Panama  tion  of  Chinese  laborers.  England :  The  Pamell 
LotteiT  Loan  bill  (see  April  28).  Commission   bill   passed   ita  third   reading  in  the 

6.  (yrover  Cleveland  renominated  by  the  Democrate  House  of  Commons, 

for  President  of  the  United  States.  10.  Haytl :  Louis  Etienne  Felicity  Salomon  abdi- 

7.  Allen  G.  Thurman  nominated  for  Vice-Presi-  cated  the  presidency,  a  war  of  factions  tbllowod. 
dent  by  the  Democrate.    Pension  Appropriation  bUl  18.  Germany :  Count  Von  Moltke  placed  on  the  re- 
approved  by  the  President  (see  May  17).  tired  list  of  the  array ;  Gen.  Van  Waldcreee  succeeds 

10.  Ecuador:  Gten.  Antonio  Flores  inaugurated  as  him  as  Chief  of  Sta£  United  States:  The  Biver  and 
President.  Harbor  bill  became  a  law  without  the  President's 

11.  New  York:  Governor  Hill  vetoes  the  Ballot  signature. 

Beform  bill.  14.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  succeeds  to  the  command 

12.  Bhode  Island:  Jonathan  Chace  elected  United  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  vice  Sheridan  de- 
States  Senator.  ceased. 

18.  Bill  establishing  a  Department  of  Labor  ap-  16.  The  American  party  met  in  convention  at  Wash- 
proved  by  the  President  (see  May  22).  ington  and  nominated  Gen.  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New 

14.  The  Senate  passes  Post-Ofiice  Appropriation  York,  for  President,  and  James  L.  Grier,  of  Ten- 
bill  (see  May  24).  nessee,  for  Vice-President. 

16.  Germany:  The  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  18.  Prussia:  Karl Heinrich von BStticher appointed 
died.    William  II  succeeds  to  the  imperial  throne.  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Ministerial  Council. 

18.  Germany  :  Obsequies  of  the  late  Emperor  19.  France :  Qen,  Boulan^r  re-elected  as  a  mem- 
Frederick  III.  at  Potsdam.  ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

19.  Bepublican  National  Convention  meeto  in  Chi-  21.  United  States  Senate  rejecte  the  fisheries  treaty 
eago  (see  June  26).  by  a  vote  of  80  to  27. 

22.  The  House  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  28.  The  President  in  a  message  asks  for  enlaiged 

and  the  Sundry  (hvil  Appropriation  biU.  powers  under  the  retaliation  act. 
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29.  Hanover:  Rudolph  von  BennigaeD,  leader  of  longer  aooeptable  aa  a  diplomatic  repreBentativcL  on 

the  National  Liberal  part^r,  appointed  Oovemor.  the  grouna  that  he  had  criticiaed  the  action*  of  the 

81.  China  refuaes  to  ratify  tne  treaty  restricting  im-  United  States  Government, 

mij^ion  to  the  United  States.    Alabama :  Thomas  Horember  6.  Beniamin  Harrison,  the   Bepnblioan 

Seay  (Democrat)  re-elected  Oovemor  by  about  75,000  candidate,  elected  President, 

plurality.  9.  Africa :  The  Mahdi  with  a  lai)^  army  is  reported 

Beptember  8.  Arkansas :  James  P.  Eagle  (Democrat)  to  have  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Wadai. 

elected  Governor  by  14^981  majoritv.  10.  Europe :  An  agreement  is  announced  amonff  the 

4.  Vermont :  W.  P.  Dillingham  (Republican)  elect-  great  powers  to  exterminate  .the  African  slave  trade, 

ed  Governor  by  87,647  migonty.  18.  The  Knights  of  Labor  open  their  eleventh  an- 


8.  The  House  of  Bepreaentatives  passes  the  bill     nual  meeting  at  Indianapolis. 


Empi 

9.  The  Presi^nt  formally  accepts  the  Democratic  Frederick),  visits  England.  American  steamer  Hay- 
nomination  tor  re-election.  tien  Republic  confiscated  at  Port-au-Prince,  despite 

10.  Maine :  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  (Republican)  elected  the  protest  of  the  American  minister. 

Governor  by  18,495  plurality.  28.  Knights  of  Labor  re-elect  Mr.   Powderly  as 

I                            11.  Bei^amin  Harrison  formally  accepts  the  Repub-  grand  master  workman. 

I                        lican  nomination  for  President.    The  Grand  Army  of  24.  The  United  States  steamship  Boston  reaches 

I                        the  Republic  meets  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  New  York  from  Port-au-Prinoe.  with  yellow  fever 

18.  Chinese   laborer's  immigration  bill  approved  on  board.     Several  deaths,  including  the  surgeon, 

by  the  President.  occur. 

14.  The  Senate  passes  bill  regulating  the  arbitration  27.  Florida :  For  the  first  time  in  112  days  there 
of  differences  between  railroads.  are  no  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  no  deaths  in 

22.  China  r^ects  the  immigration  treaty.  Jacksonville. 

24.  India :  The  British  contingent  gained  a  decisive  29.   England  :    The   Asheboume    Extension    lull 

victory  over  the  Thibetans  at  Juapla  Pass.  passes  the  House  of  Commons. 

October  1.  The  President  signs  the  bill  excluding  December  2.  France :  Great  popular  demonstration 

the  Chinese  fh>m  the  United  States.    Confirmations  in  Paris  in  honor  of  Baudin. 

by  the  Senate :  Lambert  W.  Tree,  of  Illinois,  to  be  8.  The  Fiftieth  Conmss  begins  its  second  session, 

minister  to  Russia,  and  John  G.  Parkhurst,  of  Michi-  5.  The  American  Forestry  Congress  meets  in  At- 

gan,  to  be  minister  to  Belgium.  lanta,  Ga. 

6.  The  steel  cruiser  Baltimore  launched  at  Phila-  7.  Maryland :  A  formidable  resistance  to  legal  au- 
delphia.  thority  begins  among  the  oysteiKfredgers  of  Chesa- 

7.  France :  Concessions  of  territory  announced  from  peake  Bay. 
the  King  of  Annam.  8.  Alabama :  Serious  lynching  riot,  and  loss  of  life 

8.  Melville  W.  Fuller  takes  the  oath  as  Chief-Jus-  at  Birmingham, 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  11.  The  First  National  Sabbath  Convention  meets 

9.  The  Senate :  John  H.  Oberly.  of  Hlinois^  con-  at  Washington, 
firmed  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    Chicago :  12.  United  States  steamen  Galena  and  Tantic  sail 
Strike  of  2,000  car-driven.    Confess  passes  supple-  for  Hayti  to  demand  the  release  of  an  American  pas- 
mentary  legislation  as  to  counting  the  presidential  senger  steamer.    The  House  of  Representatives  passes 
vote.  the  Direct  Tax  bUl,  178  to  96. 

12.  Germany- Italy :  EmperorWilliam  visits  Rome.  18.  Africa:  Dispatches  reach  the  coast  declaring 

15.  France:  TheChamberof  Deputies  reassembles,  that  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha  are  prisonera  to  the 
and  M.  Floquet  introduces  his  bill  to  revise  the  Con-  Mahdi. 
stitution.  14.  France :  A  bill  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 

17.  Hayti :  Gen.  Francois  Dennis  Legitime  elected  Deputies  ffiving  the  Panama  Canal  Company  more 

President.    Subeequeutl v  his  election  was  disputed,  time  to  fill  ite  contract    South  Carolina :  The  State 

and  a  war  of  factions  followed,  lasting  until  after  the  Assembly  favorably  reporte  an  educational  qualifica^ 

end  of  the  year.  tion  for  voters. 

20.  New  York  city :   Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  17.  Mississippi :  Conflict  between  whites  and  ne- 

the  National  Women's  Temperance  Union.    Daniel  groes  at  Wahalak. 

Hand,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  gives  the  American  Mission-  18.  New  York  city :  A  new  wing  of  the  Metropoli- 

ary  Association  $1,000,000  for  the  education  of  Southern  tan  Museum  of  Art  is  opened  with  imposing  ceremo- 

negroes.    The  General  Deficiency  bill  approved  by  nies. 

the  President.    Congress  a4Joums  after  tne  longeat  20.  Congress  adjourns  till  Jan.  2,  1889.    Egypt: 

continuous  session  on  record.  Engagement  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  garri- 

22.  The  Supreme  Court  affirms  the  constitutionality  son  of  Suakin,  and  a  besieging  force  of  Arafa«,  the 

of  the  law  against  liquor-selling  in  Iowa,  and  of  an  latter  defeated  witii  heavy  loss. 

Alabama  law  prescribing  tests   for  color-blindness  21.  Africa :  Dispatches  to  date  of  August  17  agree 

among  railroad  employ te.  that  Stanley  and  Emin  Bey  are  safe  and  at  liber^. 

28.  Scotland :    The  Pamell  libel  case  against  the  United  States :  Both  houses  of  Congress  a^oum  for 

^*  London  Times,"  open<)  at  Edinburgh.  tiie  holidays. 

27.  Ha^ti :  The  American  steamer  Haytien  Re-  28.  Hayti :  The  confiscated  American  steamer  Hay- 
public,  siezed  by  the  local  authorities  for  alleged  tien  Republic  surrendered  to  tiie  United  States  vessels 
blockade-running.  Bent  to  Port-au-Prince  to  secure  her  release. 

80.  Lord  Sackville-West,  the  British  minister  resi-  24.  Great  Britain :  Parliament  aciyoums  till  Jan.  81, 

dent  at  Washington,  officially  notified  that  he  is  no  1889. 
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miMCIAL  BEVIEW  OF  1888.  This  year  was  passenger  and  freight  rates,  and  mismanage- 
m  remarkable  one  in  very  many  respects.  Two  ment  of  these  roads  finally  became  so  atrocious 
Emperors  of  Germany  died  within  an  interval  that  bankers  representing  large  interests  here 
of  bnt  little  more  than  three  months;  yet  these  and  abroad  were  called  upon  to  interfere  and 
events  and  the  snccession  of  the  youthfoi  demand  a  reformation.  The  country  was  gen- 
Emperor  William  III  resulted  in  no  politi-  erally  prosperous ;  farmers  received  good  prices 
cal  friction  and  in  no  financial  distnrDance.  for  their  crops ;  manufacturers  realizea  fair 
At  all  the  great  European  monetary  centers  profits  while  labor  was  suitably  rewarded ; 
there  was  a  demand  for  gold  with  which  to  merchants  in  almost  every  section  had  reason 
sapoly  the  requirements  of  the  Argentine  Re-  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  tbe  year's 
public  and  of  Russia,  but  with  such  care  was  business,  and  losses  through  failures  in  trade 
this  conducted  that  no  legitimate  business  in-  were  comparatively  limited.  But  while  the 
terests  directly  suffered.  At  home  there  was  industrial  and  mercantile  classes  enjoyed  a  good 
an  unusually  excited  presidential  canvass  which  degree  of  prosperity  many  of  those  who  depend 
resulted  in  a  radical  change  in  the  administra-  upon  the  proceeds  of  investments  for  support 
tion;  yet  while  tbe  campaign  was  mo«t  hotly  were  harrassed  by  tbefearof  loss  if  they  did  not 
conducted  there  was  no  interruption  to  busi-  actually  suffer  from  reduction  of  revenue  caused 
ness,  and  although  the  question  of  the  tariff  by  smaller  dividends  from  share  properties, 
was  directly  involved,  manufacturing  of  goods  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
likely  to  be  affected  was  only  partially  checked,  land  had  a  stock  of  £20,164,214  bullion,  88  per 
A  fall  in  the  market  value  of  silver  to  the  low-  cent,  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  and  a  4  per  cent, 
eat  price  on  record  did  not  arouse  apprehen-  minimum  rate  of  discount  The  highest  stock 
aions  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  stabil-  of  bullion  during  the  year  was  £28,460.624^ 
ity  of  our  currency,  although  the  vaults  of  the  March  21,  and  then  the  proportion  of  reserve 
Treasury  were  full  to  overfiowing  of  the  coined  was  44),  and  the  bank-rate  2  per  cent  By 
doUars,  and  the  only  effect  produced  by  the  de-  December  6  the  bullion  had  been  drawn  down 
dine  in  silver  was  temporarily  to  limit  the  out-  to  £18,808,478,  the  bank  minimum  had  ruled 
put  at  the  mines.  WhUe  gold  was  at  intervals  at  5  per  cent  since  October  8,  although  for 
exported  to  Europe  none  went  forward  as  an  several  weeks  the  open  market  discount  rate 
exchange  operation,  the  shipments  being  wliol-  was  only  2}  per  cent,  and  the  bank  had  ad- 
ly  made  on  special  order.  Speculators  manipu-  vanced  the  price  of  gold  bars  to  the  highest  fig- 
lated  the  cotton  market  in  August  and  forced  urea,  77  shillings  10}  pence,  in  order  to  chedc 
the  price  so  high  that  the  staple  was  imported  withdrawals  of  bullion  for  export.  When  the 
from  Liverpool  at  a  profit,  and,  in  October  year  opened  the  Bank  of  France  had  £44,088^- 
wheat  was  advanced  to  figures  which,  could  104  gold.  The  highest  for  the  year  was  £46,- 
the  grain  have  been  obtained  abroad,  would  488,652,  and  the  lowest  £40,668,482,  Novem- 
have  justified  its  importation.  The  country  ber  29.  On  January  7  the  estimated  amount 
had  a  fairly  good  crop  of  winter  wheat  and  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  was  £26,986,- 
there  was  a  partial  failure  of  spring  sowed  000.  The  greatest  sum  was  £88,782,000,  June 
ffnun,  the  former  maturing  under  very  favora-  28,  but  by  the  beginning  of  November  this 
Die  oonditions,  while  tbe  latter  was  blighted  had  dwindled  to  £28,668,000.  Comparing  the 
bj  nnprecedentedly  early  frosts,  yet  the  com-  highest  and  the  lowest  amounts  of  bullion  in 
crop  escaped  injury.  Early  in  the  spring  the  each  of  the  three  banks,  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
East  was  visited  by  the  most  severe  storm  a  loss  of  £6,157,151  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
of  snow  experienced  in  many  years,  while  at  £4,776,220  by  that  of  France,  and  £6^169,000 
tbe  same  time  mild  weather  prevailed  in  the  by  that  of  Germany.  The  shipments  from  this 
extreme  Nortiiwest,  and  when  the  wheat  in  country  to  Great  Britain  were  about  £2.260,- 
that  section  was  beinff  blasted  by  frost  the  000,  and  to  Germany  £2,900,000,  and  all  this 
temperature  was  genial  at  all  other  points  in  gold  was  drawn  for  indirect  shipment  to  South 
the  country.  While  the  great  transportation  America.  The  bankers  in  Lonaon  and  Berlin 
lines  were  so  crowded  with  business  that  the  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  Argentine 
rolling  stock  was  insuflScient  for  the  traffic  a  Republic  kept  the  open  markets  of  the  prind- 
war  of  rates  was  inaugurated  by  one  of  the  pal  European  centers  bare  of  gold  during  the 
most  conservatively  managed  roads  in  the  East,  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  how  much  was 
resulting  not  only  in  demoralization  of  tariffs  thus  obtained  it  is  impossible  to  say.  *  The 
bat  in  unsettling  confidence  in  the  market  value  movement  to  South  America  was  doubtless 
of  our  stocks  at  home  and  abroad.  Executive  nearly  equal  to  three  fourths  the  aggregate  of 
officers  of  railroad  corporations,  responsible  for  all  the  withdrawals  from  the  European  banks 
millions  of  share  and  bond  property,  permitted  and  from  New  York,  or  not  far  from  £14,000,- 
tbeir  subordinates  to  aid  in  depreciating  its  000,  tbe  remainder  going  to  Russia,  which  took 
▼alae  by  frequently  and  pendstently  cutting  £6,000,000,  and  Holland,  £1,000,000.  Tbe  Ar- 
voL.  xxvni. — 21  A 
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gentine  loan,  negotiated  earlj  in  the  jear  in 
£ngland  and  Germany  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  free  banking  system  of  that  coun- 
try to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  law  pro- 
vided for  the  israe  of  notes  of  banks  against  a 
4^per-cent.  Government  stock  for  which  pay- 
ment could  be  made  only  in  gold,  which  metal 
was  required  to  be  lodged  in  the  National  Bank 
nntil  January  1,  1890,  after  which  it  might  be 
used  by  the  Government  for  the  redemption  of 
a  portion  of  the  foreign  debt.  After  the  drain 
of  gold  from  London  and  other  European  cen- 
ters had  become  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  open 
market  supply,  a  resort  was  had  to  the  banks 
for  further  amounts,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
official  discount  rates  began  to  be  disturbed. 
Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  October,  the 
rates  at  the  Banks  of  England  and  France  were 
advanced,  the  former  to  5  and  the  latter  to  4^ 
per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
unexpected  shipment  of  £500,000  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  Russia,  supposed  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  in  lieu  of  gold  ag^nst 
a  new  issue  of  rubles.  The  condition  of  the 
European  markets  became  so  strained  by  rea- 
son of  this  movement  to  South  America  and  to 
Russia,  that  the  bankers  negotiating  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  notified  that  Grovernment 
that  farther  shipments  thither  would  endan- 
ger the  success  of  the  loan,  and  thereupon  the 
banking  law  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
gold  held  by  the  National  Bank  to  be  released. 
This  temporarily  relieved  the  pressure,  and  the 
gold  thereafter  sent  to  South  America  was 
ordered  out  from  New  York  by  London  and 
German  bankers.  Toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber a  London  and  Paris  syndicate  negotiated 
a  £20,000,000  conversion  loan  for  the  Russian 
Government,  and  this  tended  to  keep  the  rates 
for  money  high  at  all  the  European  centers  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Among  the  important  events  of  the  year  was 
the  successive  defeat  of  various  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  determined  stand  taken  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  managers  in  January  re- 
sulted in  the  abandonment  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  mining  regions  of  all  efforts  to 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  company,  and  this  also 
caused  the  ending  of  the  miners^  strike  in  the 
Lehigh  valley  region.  The  next  movement  of 
importance  was  that  of  the  engineers  on  the 


were  more  clearly  manifested  this  year,  and  at 
the  annual  convention  in  November  the  offidal 
report  showed  a  decrease  of  800,000  in  mem- 
bership during  the  year,  and  only  269,618  on 
the. rolls.  The  losses  were  heaviest  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  in  the  large  cities.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  receipts 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
retrenchment  became  necessary. 

The  silver  question  was  rarely  discussed  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  United  States  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  both  suggested  to 
Congress  the  advisability  of  suspending  coinage 
of  the  standard  dollar  and  the  keeping  of  the 
purchases  of  silver  bullion  in  the  form  of  ingots, 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  on  the 
suggestion.  The  order  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  directing  that  checks,  drawn  against 
deposits  of  gold  by  the  banks  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  be  received  for  duties  at  the  New 
York  Onistom-Honse  went  into  effect  July  1, 
and  it  not  only  proved  of  great  convenience  to 
the  mercantile  public,  but  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  currency,  inclnding  silver  cer- 
tificates. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  and  results  of  1888  con- 
trasted with  these  of  the  preceding  year  is 
from  the  ^^  Commercial  and  Financiu  Chron- 
icle '' : 


SCONOMIGAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  eorrency  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  November  1 

Bank  olearings  in  the  United 
Statea...  

Boainess  fidlorea 

Imports  of  merchandfae 

Exporta  of  merchandine 

Qrosa  eaminga,  108  railroads . . 

Railroad  oonstniction,  mllea. . . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

Com  raised,  bushels T... 

Cotton  raised,  bales. 

Pie-iron  prodaoed,  gross  tons. 

Steel  rails,  Bessemer,  net  tons. 

Anthraeite  coal,  groea  tone. . . . 

Petroleam  (rans),  production, 
barrela , 

Immigntion  into  the  United 
SUtes. 


1887. 


1888. 


$l,eT8.009,»N 

$1,694,771,688 

51,A50.7QQi,S86 

48,097,628,691 

167JMQ,M4 

128.898,978 

T0R,81MT8 

72^»4,158 

716,801,044 

691.766,469 

874,5e»,8«5 

886^696,892 

18,080 

7,000 

468,829,000 

414,86a000 

1,468,161.000 

1,987,790,000 

7,017,707 

6.900,000 

8,417,148 

6.499,729 

9,890,197 

1,&28,0&7 

84.641,017 

88.14&.n8 

81,819,027 

16,096.448 

610,068 

618,516 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  Jan. 
1, 1869,  compared  with  prices  at  the  same  date 
in  1888  and  1887,  were  as  follows: 


PRICfS  OF  LBADINO  STAPLES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per. pound 

Wool,  American  XX,  per  pound 

Iron.  American  pig  No.  1,  per  ton 

Steel  rails  at  mills,  per  ton 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel 

Corn,  western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 

Pork,  mess,  per  barrel 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

89 
$20  00  to  $21  00 
$86  00  to  $87  00 

98« 

$18  26  to  $12  76 

J?* 

$21  00  to  $21  60 
$82  00  to  $88  00 

92 

68 
$16  60  to  $16  00 

8? 
$18  00  to  $18  60 
$88  00 

$1  OH 
46 

$14  00  to  $14  26 

Chicago,  Bnrlington  and  Qaincy.  The  defeat 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotire  Engineers 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  organization,  and  one 
from  which  it  did  not  recover.  The  indications 
of  disintegration  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  La- 
bor which  were  visible  at  the  dose  of  last  year 


■nilkctntog  Mistrles. — With  the  exception 
of  the  strike  of  the  miners  in  the  Schnylkill 
and  Lehigh  valley  coal  regions,  early  in  1888, 
and  some  smaller  troubles  of  this  character  in 
other  branches  of  business,  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  producers  and  manufacturers  were 
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oomparatiyely  ondiatnrbed  by  the  demands  of  modation  in  the  call-loan  branch  of  the  market, 
labor  organizations^  The  fact  was  earlj  reo-  where  the  rate  gradual] j  fell  to  an  average  of 
ognized  that  Congress  would  make  an  at-  2  per  cent.  In  May  the  exports  of  gold  en- 
tempt  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  the  uncertainty  conraged  lenders  to  hope  that  they  could  do 
which  existed  regarding  the  final  action  of  that  better  later  in  the  season  than  by  offering 
body  upon  this  subject  induced  manufacturers  money  at  the  then  low  rates,  and  many  of 
of  articles  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  them  withheld  their  offerings  on  time  and  em- 
the  tariff  to  restrict  their  operations  and  to  con-  ployed  their  funds  in  the  call-loan  market,  but 
fine  the  production  so  far  as  was  possible  to  the  demand  was  comparatively  insignificant 
oarrent  needs.  It  was  not  until  after  the  presi-  and  the  smaller  supply  had  no  effect  upon 
dential  election  that  there  was  any  important  rates.  Early  in  June  time-loans  were  quoted 
activity  in  manufacturing  of  goods,  and  then  at  2i  per  cent,  for  ninety  days,  8  for  four 
only  in  woolens.  The  production  of  cottons  months,  and  8^  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
was  large  and  the  mills  generally  did  a  profit-  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  month  the  rate 
able  business.  The  output  of  pig-iron  was  was  2  per  cent,  for  sixty  days.  In  July  some 
about  6  per  cent,  below  the  large  production  foreign  money  was  placed  for  about  four 
of  1887,  and  the  decrease  was  most  marked  in  months'  time  at  1^  to  2^  per  cent,  on  strictly 
Bessemer  pig.  The  manufacture  of  structural  prime  collateral,  and  this  forced  domestic  lend- 
iron  and  steel,  however,  was  greater  than  in  ers  out  of  the  market  temporarily.  By  the 
1887  or  in  1886.  The  product  of  the  Tennessee  dose  of  the  month,  however,  quotations  were 
and  Alabama  iron- manufacturing  districts  was  2^  to  8  per  cent,  for  sixty  days,  3  for  ninety 
a  striking  feature,  as  also  was  the  new  process  days ;  8^  for  four  months,  and  4  to  4i  for  four 
of  the  petroleum  jet  blast  for  the  manufacture  to  six  months.  Early  in  August  there  was  a 
of  iron  and  steel,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  slight  advance  in  the  call-loan  rate,  due  to 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  withdrawals  of  funds  for  the  West,  but  before 
output  of  anthracite  coal  was  the  largest  on  the  close  quotations  fell  off  again,  influenced 
record,  and  schedule  prices  were  generally  by  the  light  inquiry  for  time-loans  which 
well  maintained  until  December,  when  de-  caused  lenders  to  employ  their  money  on  call, 
creased  consumption  and  an  accumulation  of  Then  quotations  were  2^  to  8  per  cent,  for 
stocks  caused  a  slight  reduction.  sixty  to  ninety  days ;  8  to  8^  for  ninety  days 
The  MMwy  Market* — Money  on  call,  repre-  to  four  months;  and  84  to  4i  for  four  to  six 
8ent<>d  by  bankers'  balances,  ranged  from  10  months.  By  the  middle  of  September  rates 
to  1  per  cent,  during  the  year.  The  6  and  7  were  5  per  cent,  for  four,  ^ye^  and  six  months, 
per  cent,  rates  were  in  January,  on  March  2,  but  very  little  was  done  and  there  was  then  an 
and  on  October  8,  due,  on  the  last  named  day,  impression  that  rates  would  become  still  easier 
to  large  withdrawals  for  the  West  and  also  by  by  reason  of  a  return  of  funds  from  the  West, 
the  customary  demand  for  settlements.  In  the  During  the  first  few  days  in  October  call-loans 
last  two  weeks  of  December,  8  per  cent,  was  advanced  to  7  per  cent.,  partly  in  consequence 
recorded,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  of  withdrawals  for  the  monthly  settlements, 
money  loaned  at  10  per  cent.,  but  then  the  but  mainly  because  of  a  drain  of  money  to  the 
demand  came  from  belated  borrowers  in  the  West,  it  being  attracted  thither  by  the  wild 
absence  of  representatives  of  lenders.  Scarce-  speculation  in  wheat  Time-loans  were  then 
ly  anything  was  done  in  time-loans  in  stock  quoted  at  4)  to  6  per  cent,  for  four,  five,  and 
collateral  until  toward  the  close  of  January  six  months,  but  they  were  not  in  demand,  and 
when  there  were  a  few  transactions  at  4^  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  under  the  in- 
per  cent,  for  six  months  and  4  for  dxty  fluence  of  offerings  by  bankers  with  foreign 
days.  Rates  grew  easier  early  in  February  connections,  the  rate  fell  to  8  to  8^  per  cent. 
and  contracts  were  made  at  8  per  cent,  for  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  4  to  5  for 
sixty  days  to  four  months,  and  4  for  six  four,  five,  and  six  months.  Call  money  had  by 
months,  but  towarrl  the  close  of  February  this  time  gradually  declined  to  an  average  of  2 
rates  were  firmer  at  4  to  6  per  cent,  for  ninety  per  cent  Early  in  November  many  of  the 
days  to  four  months  and  5  to  5^  for  six  banks  and  trust  companies,  finding  time-loans 
months,  the  expectation  then  being  that  bank  unremunerative  and  commercial  paper  scarce, 
reserves  would  be  materially  reduc^  by  Treas-  bought  freely  of  railroad  mortgages  taking 
ury  operations.  These  rates  ruled  quite  uni-  anything  that  would  yield  above  4  per  cent, 
formly  throughout  March,  becoming  slightly  but  later  in  the  month  there  was  a  good  in- 
easier  toward  the  close,  but  early  in  April,  quiry  from  almost  every  quarter  for  time- 
nnder  the  infiuence  of  offerings  of  foreign  loans,  based  upon  the  expectation  of  an  active 
money  on  call  and  on  time,  rates  fell  to  8  to  demand  for  money  for  manufacturing  and 
8i  per  cent  for  sixty  days  to  four  months  and  business  enterprises,  and  rates  moved  up  to  3^ 
4^  to  5  for  six  months  to  the  end  of  the  year,  per  cent,  for  sixty  days ;  4  for  ninety  days  to 
AJfter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  com-  four  months ;  and  4}  to  6  for  four  to  six  months, 
menced  to  buy  bonds,  thus  insuring  ease  in  Call  money  ranged  from  4  to  2  per  cent  In 
money,  the  o^rings  were  liberal  but  the  de-  December  lending  on  time  was  practically 
mand  was  not  urgent,  borrowers  being  satis-  confined  to  a  few  of  the  city  trust  companies 
fied  that  they  could  procure  all  needed  accom-  and  to  ontof-town  institulions  and  the  de- 
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xnand  wan  not  very  urgent  until  toward  the 
dose  when  there  was  a  good  inquir j  for  loans 
for  sixty  days  at  4  per  cent.  Rates  early  in 
the  month  were  8  to  81  per  cent  for  sixty 
days,  8)^  to  4  for  sixty  days  to  four  months, 
and  4-^  to  5  for  four  to  six  months.  After  the 
middle  of  the  month  bank  reserves  fell  off, 
three  of  the  largest  city  institutions  held 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  surplus  reported  by 
all  the  banks,  call-money  ruled  at  an  average 
of  about  6  per  cent.,  and  the  supply  came 
chiefly  from  bankers  having  balances  and  a 
few  trust  companies. 

Early  in  the  year  mercantile  paper  was  in 
abundant  supply.  Rates  were  6  to  5^  per 
cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  re- 
ceivable in  the  beginning  of  January,  grad- 
ually fiedling,  under  the  influence  of  a  better 
demand,  to  4|  to  6  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  February  the  range  was  from  4)  to  6,  and 
in  March  paper  sold  less  freely  with  rates  up 
to  5  to  5}  per  cent,  by  the  close.  In  April  the 
supply  was  small,  but  the  demand  was  good, 
and  rates  were  4|  to  5^  per  cent.  In  May 
quotations  fell  off  to  4  to  ^,  and  in  June,  in- 
fluenced by  more  urgency  in  the  inquiry,  rates 
declined  to  3^  to  4  per  cent,  recovering  in  the 
next  month  to  4  to  4}-,  and  in  August  to  4}-  to 
6.  In  September  paper  was  abundant,  but 
none  of  the  banks  were  buying,  and  conse- 
quently rates  advanced  to  5^  to  6 ;  but  in  Oc- 
tober the  demand  improved,  and  quotations 
fell  to  4|  to  6,  dropping  the  next  month  to  4 
per  cent.  In  December  the  inquiry  grew  light 
toward  the  dose,  and  the  quotation  was  5^ 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  at  no  time 
during  the  year  was  there  any  real  scarcity  of 
money,  and  borrowers  on  call,  on  time,  and  on 
commercial  paper  found  a  comparatively  lib- 
eral supply  offefing.  The  New  York  associ- 
ated banks  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
$108,663,200  gold  and  legal-tender  notes,  con- 
sisting of  $75,236,400  of  the  former  and  $28,- 
417,800  of  the  latter.  By  the  end  of  March 
the  gold  had  been  reduced  to  $71,861,800,  but 
under  the  influence  of  bond  purchases  and 
other  accumulations  from  Treasury  operations, 
this  item  was  carried  to  $98,694,200  by  July  14, 
and  then,  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  the  in- 
terior for  crop  purposes,  it  fell  to  $78,862,400 
by  September  8,  rising  to  $94,281,800,  the 
maximum  of  the  year,  by  October  20,  showing 
the  effect  of  large  bond  purchases  and  the  re- 
turn movement  from  the  interior.  The  legal- 
tender  maximum  for  the  year  was  recorded 
August  4.  Then  the  drain  to  the  West  and 
South  caused  a  decline  to  the  minimum  of 
$26,700,900     by    November    10.      Deposits 


were  $871,805,900,  the  minimum  of  the  year, 
January  7,  and  the  maximum,  $421,884^300, 
was  reached  October  20,  meanwhile  faJling 
from  $418,284,000,  July  14,  to  $406,809,100, 
September  22.  L:>ans  and  discounts  were  at 
the  minimum,  $364,767,900,  January  21,  and 
at  the  maziumm,  $897,243,200,  October  13. 
The  surplus  reserve  was  $10,826,725  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  rising  to  $23,258,825  by 
January  28,  falling  to  $8,620,875  April  7,  re- 
covering  to  $28,468,700,  the  maximum,  July 
16,  declining  to  $10,314,550  October  13,  sharp- 
ly reacting  to  $16,901,025  October  20,  and  then 
gradually  falling  to  $6,281,850  December  29. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  the  money  market,  and  in  order 
to  distribute  the  Treasury  holdings  of  cash, 
decided  early  in  the  year  further  to  increase 
the  number  of  designated  depositories,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  amount  of  money 
on  deposit  with  national  banks  throughout  the 
country  was  increased  from  $52,109,918,  Janu- 
ary 1,  to  $61,921,294  by  May  1.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  gradual  redaction  to  $59,091,289  by 
September  1,  and  afterward,  in  consequence 
of  the  surrender  of  bonds  for  the  security  of 
deposits,  the  amount  was  reduced  to  $51,925,- 
078,  December  1,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  public  money  held  by  the  designated  de- 
positories was  $52,390,154.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  the  act  of  October,  1882,  reaflSrmed 
April  17,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  April 
28  commenced  purchasing  4  and  4}-  per  cent 
United  States  bonds,  continuing  to  do  so  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  that 
on  October  10,  after  taking  $51,394,200,  pur- 
chases of  the  4-per-cents.  were  suspended, 
and  thereafter  buymg  was  confined  to  the  4^ 
The  bond-purchases  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $101,716,600,  and  the  sum  paid 
therefor,  including  premiums,  was  $120,254,- 
940.  The  bonds  came  chiefly  from  New  York 
and  vicinity,  and  payments  for  the  same  were 
made  through  the  banks  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  thus  largely  accounting  for  the  in- 
crease of  cash  and  of  reserves  in  our  banks. 
But  to  the  extent  that  these  bonds  were  held 
by  the  Treasury  as  security  for  circulation,  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  banks  was  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  and  the  premiums. 
The  high  price  which  the  bonds  commanded 
in  the  market  by  reason  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
chases induced  liberal  surrenders  of  circula- 
tion after  the  beginning  of  September,  but 
these  were  confined  by  kw  to  $3,000,000  per 
month. 

Appended  is  the  New  York  Clearing-House 
statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  of  1888  and  at  the  end  of  the  year: 


DATE. 

JamurrT 

MsrohSt.... 

Jan«  80 

September  W 

DMembtr  SB 


$860,070,500 
868,082.000 
8n,0f»^800 
800,70X300 
888.708,700 


$7S,98S,400 
71,861,800 
90,707400 
8^828,i00 
7e,l»l,800 


Cinabltaa. 


$8,088,900 
7.808,700 
7.887,800 
8.8«,000 
4,888.800 


$871,80ft.900 
878318,900 
408380.700 
408.714300 
40O314.80O 


Lfftf 


$88,417300 
81,194.008 
88.198,800 
Sl,««300 
99338.780 
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^  The  condition  of  the  New  York  Glearing-Hoose  banks,  the  rates  for  monej,  exchange,  and 
BOver,  and  prices  for  United  States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1889,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing two  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 


BANK  RETURNS,  RTC. 

Hxw  ToBX  CiTT  Banks: 

Loans  and  dtsooonts 

Specie 

Oreulatlon 

Het  depcwltB. 

Legal  tenders. 

Beqa1n»d  reaerre 

Besenre  held 

Borphu  reserve. 

HOWST,  EXOBAMQI,  SlLTIB  : 

Call- loans , 

Prime  paper,  60  days. , 

Bllver  In  London,  per  oanoe 

Prime  sterling  bills,  60  days 

ITiriTBD  Btatbs  Bomds  : 

6s,  enrreney,  1898 

Mb  ot  1S91,  coupon 

4s  of  1907,  oonpon 


ias7. 


|84a,687,S0O 

8)2,118,100 
7,911,fi00 

859,266.600 
19,870,400 
89,817,1C0 

102,088,600 


$12,271;B60 


1S88. 


1SS9. 


$856,040,000 
71,189,800 
8,077,800 
859,809,800 
97,269,800 
89,889,900 
98,899,100 


$8,509,100 


126 

10S| 

126} 


$88a798,700 

76,021300 

4,862,800 

400,814,600 

89,888,700 

100,078,660 

106,860,000 


$6,281,860 


!l, 


7 
4  65 


127i 
108i 
126f 


Ffitlga  Eickaage.— The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  1888  were  $16,405,675  above  those  for 
1887,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign 
merchandise  for  the  same  time  were  $28,584,- 
582  less.  The  excess  of  merchandise  imports 
over  exports  for  the  year  was  $38,457,691, 
against  $6,482,566  exports    over  imports  in 

1887.  There  was  an  excess  of  $37,199,619  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  in 

1888,  against  $24,872,499  imports  over  exports 
in  1887.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
of  merchandise  and  specie  in  1888  was  $8,741,- 
928,  against  $18,889,933  imports  over  exports 
in  1887. 

Foreign  exchange  was  strong  early  in  Janu- 
arj  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  commer- 
cial bills,  aud  the  low  rates  for  discounts  in 
London  enconraoced  purchases  of  long  sterling. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  offerings  of 
maturing  drafts  and  a  redaction  in  the  Bank 
of  England  minimum  to  three  per  cent,  from 
four  caused  a  decline  in  sight  bills,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  heavy  at  the  close  of 
the  month.  At  the  beginning  of  February 
there  was  a  fall  of  one  cent  per  pound  ster- 
ling, mainly  due  to  the  offerings  of  bills  against 
new  securities  placed  abroad,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  over  $30,000,000  railroad  bonds 
had  been  so  disposed  of  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  money  in  Europe  being 
cheap— -If  to  1}  in  London  for  sixty  days'  to 
three  months^  bank  bills,  2^  to  2f  in  the  open 
market  at  Paris,  and  If  to  If  at  Berlin.  By 
the  middle  of  the  month,  however,  the  tone 
grew  firmer  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of 
bills,  although  there  was  a  redaction  in  the 
Bank  of  England  minimum  to  2f  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  same 
figure.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  and 
early  in  March  there  was  a  farther  advance  in 
sterling,  due  to  a  limited  supply  of  commercial 
bills  and  to  a  demand  to  remit  for  stocks  sold 
for  European  account,  confidence  abroad  in 
American  securities  beinff  unsettled  by  the 
strike  on  the  Chicago,  Buriingtqa  and  Quincy, 


and  by  the  unfavorable  traffic  returns  of  the 
Erie  and  of  the  Reading.  About  the  middle 
of  March  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  was 
reduced  to  2  per  cent,  but  this  had  no  particu- 
lar effect  upon  exchange,  which  became  easier, 
mainly  because  of  offerings  of  bills  drawn 
against  purchases  of  stocks  for  European  ac- 
count. The  first  shipment  of  gold,  $800,000, 
was  made  March  29,  but  this  went  out  on 
special  order,  and  not  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
cnange  operation.  Early  in  April  the  rates 
fell  off  because  of  continued  offerings  of  bank- 
ers' bills,  although  commercial  sterling  con- 
tinued scarce,  but  before  the  close  of  the  month 
there  was  an  upward  reaction,  partly  due  to 
dearer  money  in  London,  which  early  in  May 
caused  an  advance  in  the  Bank  of  England 
minimum  to  8  per  cent.  There  were  other 
shipments  of  gold  May  9,  May  12,  and  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  May  26,  but  these  were 
also  sent  on  special  order,  and  indirectly  to 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  London  bankers  then 
being  engaged  in  supplying  demands  for  that 
country,  which  gradually  grew  urgent.  At 
no  time  during  the  month  were  the  rates  of 
sterling  high  enough  to  justify  gold  exports 
as  an  exchange  operation.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land reduced  its  minimum  rate  to  2|  per  cent. 
June  6.  The  bills  drawn  against  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Reading, 
and  a  Canadian  loan  gradually  came  upon  the 
market  in  June,  but  additional  shipments  of 
gold  were  made,  also  on  special  order.  The 
rates  fell  off  in  July,  but  gold  continued  to  go 
forward  in  response  to  an  apparent  determi- 
nation by  the  managers  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  still  further  to  augment  its  sup- 
plies of  the  metal.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
month  exports  of  grain  were  liberal,  and  these 
furnished  a  better  supply  of  commercial  bills, 
and  there  were  also  offerings  of  drafts  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  movement  of  cotton.  The 
pressure  of  this  exchange  caused  a  further  de- 
cline in  rates  early  in  Ausust,  but  the  tone 
soon  grew  firmer  under  the  influence  of  dearer 
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money  in  London  and  an  advance  in  the  Bank  cember  were  made  beoanse  the  bankers  above 

of  England  minimnm  to  8  per  cent.    On  the  referred  to,  being  parties  to  the  negotiation  of 

9th  the  comer  in  August  deliveries  of  cotton  the  Russian  conversion  loan  of  £20,000,000, 

not  only  stopped  the  export  of  that  staple  bat  were  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  bar-gold 

it  cansed  the  import  of  cotton  from  Liverpool,  amounting  to  abont  one  halt'  to  one  quarter  of 

to  the  value  of  about  $500,000,  thus  affecting  a  penny  per  oimce  below  the  price  demanded 

commercial  bills.    In  September  the  market  by  the  Bank  of  England.    The  movement  to 

was  in  an  anomalous  condition.    Rates  were  Germany  in  the  summer  was,  as  stated  above, 

near  the  gold  exporting  point,  because  com-  due  to  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Bank  to  augment 

meroial  bills  were  small  in  volume,  the  supply  its  stock  of  this  metal,  and,  having  obtained  a 

being  limited  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  supply,  the  bank  sought  to  retain  it  by  advano- 

of  freight-room  which  prevented  free  ship-  ing  its  rate  of  discount,  and  December  6  this 

ments  of  staples.    Discounts  were  so  high  in  rate  moved  up  to  4}  per  cent.,  thus  aiding  in 

London  that  bankers  did  not  care  to  anticipate  attracting  further  amounts  from  London  and 

a  decline  in  the  exchange  market  by  making  New  York. 

speculative  sales.  Sterling  was  directly  af-  IUUtmiIb. — The  majority  of  managers  of  nul- 
fected  on  the  18th  by  an  advance  in  the  Bank  roads  of  the  country  claimed,  in  those  of  the 
of  England  minimnm  to  4  per  cent.,  and  a  rise  annual  reports  whidi  at  the.  end  of  the  year 
in  the  Bank  of  France  to  8).  Toward  the  end  were  made  public,  that  their  properties  had  felt 
of  the  month  rates  were  very  firm,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
October  4  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  particularly  of 
was  further  advanced  to  5  per  cent.,  the  Bank  the  latter,  which  prohibits  pooling,  more  se- 
of  France  to  4^,  and  that  of  Germany  to  4,  verely  than  they  did  during  that  portion  of  the 
forcing  a  rise  in  sight  sterling  very  near  to  the  previous  year  in  which  the  act  was  in  opera- 
gold  exporting  point,  and  on  the  9th  $500,000  tion,  for  the  reason  that  the  competition  from 
was  sent  to  London  on  special  order.  The  new  lines  was  great,  and  also  because  agree- 
speculation  in  wheat  stopped  exports,  and  the  ments  for  the  muntenance  of  rates  were  not 
cotton  movement  was  late,  so  that  the  supply  generally  regarded.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines 
of  commercial  bills  was  insignificant.  About  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  aggressive 
the  middle  of  the  month  sterling  fell  off  on  a  course  pursued  by  the  Canadian  roads,  but  the 
better  offering  of  bankers*  bills  and  a  lighter  old  established  routes  felt  the  influence  of  corn- 
demand,  and  by  the  close  the  tone  was  de-  petition  by  more  recently  established  trunk 
cidedly  easier,  there  then  being  a  greater  sup-  lines  and  their  connections,  to  which  differen- 
ply  of  cotton  drafts  and  cheaper  money  in  tials  had  to  be  given,  and  these  rates  were  by 
London,  due  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  no  means  uniformly  maintained.  In  the  North- 
gold  exports  to  South  America.  In  November  west  the  old  roads  were  called  upon  to  meet 
commercial  and  bankers*  bills  were  scarce,  the  competition  of  newly  organizea  lines  whidi 
there  was  a  demand  to  cover  speculative  sales,  waged  a  guerilla  warfare  to  get  business,  and 
and  rates  were  firm  throughout  the  month,  succeeded  in  keeping  rates  in  an  unsettled  state 
Toward  the  close  about  $5,000,000  gold  went  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  In 
to  London  and  Germany,  wholly  on  special  the  Southwest  rates  were  forced  to  low  points 
order.  In  December  the  tone  of  the  market  by  excessive  competition  and  the  aggressive 
was  firm  for  short  bills  and  easy  for  long,  in  course  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  result 
consequence  of  dearer  discounts  in  London,  was  reductions  of  dividends  to  points  never 
and  during  the  second  week  some  bankers  ad-  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the  roada. 
vanced  short  drafts  to  a  price  very  near  the  Southern  lines  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
gold  exporting  point,  but  no  gold  was  sent  as  an  prosperity  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  traffic 
exchange  operation,  although  about  $8,000,000  and  comparative  immunity  from  oompetition, 
went  to  Germany  and  $2,000,000  to  London  on  but  some  of  the  Eastern  roads  suffered  severely 
special  order.  In  the  third  week  the  exchange  during  the  year,  although  mainly  from  local 
market  was  quiet  and  firm,  and  $1,000,000  gold  infiuences.  One  feature  was  the  action  of  the 
went  to  Berlin.  For  the  remainder  of  the  Iowa  railroad  commissioners  in  formulating  a 
month  the  tone  was  barely  steady,  but  without  new  distance  tariff  of  rates  for  roads  in  that 
any  alteration  in  nominal  rates.  None  of  the  State  far  below  those  previously  ruling.  This 
gold  sent  abroad  this  year — $11,262,962  to  action  was  resisted  by  the  companies,  and 
London  and  $14,614,467  to  Berlin — went  for-  on  application  to  Judge  Brewer,  of  the  Unit- 
ward  as  an  exchange  operation.  The  metal  ed  States  Supreme  Court,  an  injunction  was 
was  first  attracted  to  Great  Britain  by  a  desire  granted,  July  26,  restraining  the  commission- 
on  the  part  of  the  bankers — who  were  under  ers  from  enf(»rcing  the  new  tariff,  the  Judge 
engagement  to  supply  the  Argentine  Republic  taking  the  ground  that  rates  must  be  reason* 
— to  avoid  disturbing  the  London  money  mar-  able  and  just,  and  sufficiently  high  to  ena- 
ket  by  drawing  from  the  Bank  of  England,  ble  the  roads  to  meet  expenses  and  fixed 
On  October  9  the  news  of  the  shipment  hence  charges  and  leave  something  for  the  stockhold* 
of  $600,000  tended  immediately  to  ease  the  «rs.  The  manner  in  whicli  the  railroad  corn- 
open  market  discount  rate  in  London.  The  missioners  prepared  their  tariff  was  made  the 
exports  to  that  center  in  Noyember  and  De-  subject  of  a  judicial  investigation  by  State 
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Jodge  Fairall,  and  irregnlarities  were  disclosed 
sufficient  to  induce  him  also  to  enjoin  the  exe- 
eation  of  the  tariff.  These  decisions  served  to 
iDfloetiee  the  commissioners  of  other  Western 
States  to  be  more  conservative  in  their  action, 
and  complaints  of  ipjostice  were  confined  to 
the  Iowa  commissioners.  The  course  taken  by 
the  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Milwankee  and 
St.  Paal  in  passing  the  dividend  pn  the  com- 
mon stock  and  reducing  it  on  the  preferred 
September  12,  aroused  the  European  stock- 
holders of  the  compan  J  to  that  extent  that 
thej  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  deposit 
their  holdings  with  a  prominent  London  bank- 
ing-house with  a  view  to  securing  united  action 
for  self-protection  against  what  they  regarded 
as  reckless  management  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors. Subsequently,  October  18,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  managers  themselves 
invited  the  co-operation  of  an  American  bank- 
ing-house with  European  connections  with  a 
view  to  giving  assurance  to  stock  and  other 
security  holders  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
company  would  be  conservatively  administered. 
Dnring  November  a  plan  was  made  pablic  for 
the  organization  of  a  railroad  clearing-house, 
intended  primarily  to  embrace  only  the  South- 
western roads.  But  the  scheme  was  afterward 
made  to  include  all  lines  ronning  northwest, 
west,  and  southwest  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
In  the  shape  in  which  it  was  presented  it  pro- 
voked the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Granger 
roads,  and  this  led  to  important  modifications. 
The  consideration  of  the  plan  was  subsequently 
deferred,  and  early  in  December,  in  response  to 
a  general  demand  for  the  adoption  of  some  meas- 
snres  which  would  result  in  ending  the  rate  wars 
and  in  restoring  and  maintaining  tariffs,  con- 
ferences were  held  in  Chicago  by  some  of  the 
Western  railroad  managers,  which  were  attend- 
ed by  Commissioners  Cooley  and  Morrison  of 
the  Interstate  Commission,  and  the  fact  was 
then  disclosed  that  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  passenger  business  resulted  mainly  from 
the  issue  of  tickets  to  brokers  who  were  al- 


oame  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  a  demand 
was  made  for  radical  reforms  in  railroad  man- 
agement. During  the  third  week  in  December 
there  was  a  conference  in  New  York  between 
the  presidents  of  the  leading  Western  roads  and 
bankers  with  European  connections,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  being  made  to  restore 
and  maintain  rates,  and  to  limit  the  authority 
of  subordinates  to  change  the  tariff.  Petitions 
were  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
the  modification  of  the  Interstate  Act,  but 
the  oommiBsioners  were  understood  to  be  op- 
posed to  any  essential  change  in  the  law,  and 
It  was  regarded  as  probable  that  nothing  would 
be  done  at  that  session  of  Congress.  The  South 
Carolina  Legislature  amended  the  State  law  so 
as  to  restore  the  power  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission to  regulate  rates  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger transportation.  Among  the  prominent 
events  of  the  year  were  the  placing  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers ;  the  completion  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio;  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka and  Santa  F6,  resulting  from  the  Chicago 
extension  and  the  railroad  war  in  the  South- 
west ;  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Gould  of  a  control 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  Texas;  tibe 
placing  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St  Louis  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver ;  the  changes  in  the 
management  of  the  Baltimore '  and  Ohio ;  and 
the  lease  by  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  of  the  Louisville  Southern,  giving  it 
connection  with  Chattanooga  and  the  South. 
Railroad  construction  was  active  early  in  Hie 
year,  and  the  new  mileage  for  1888  was  about 
7,000  miles,  which,  at  $20,000  per  mile  for 
road  and  equipment,  would  call  for  an  outlay 
of  about  $140,000,000.  The  following  shows 
gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  principal  trunk 
roads,  the  reports,  except  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
being  made  for  fiscsl  vears,  and  the  returns  of 
the  New  York  Central  including  the  operation 
of  the  West  Shore  leased  line: 


ROADS. 

1882-'83. 

1883-*84. 

1884.'8a. 

1885-*86. 

188e-*87. 

1887-*88. 

PunrtTLTAMA: 
OroM  Mrnlsgs 

$61,068,258 
19,888,108 

88.770,918 
18,020,187 

88,802,848 
7,857,688 

19,Wr.lW7 
8,70^828 

$48,686,918 
18,069,908 

8ai4ft,689 
10,299,866 

91,687.486 

6,879,858 

19,488,807 
7,760,800 

$45,815,084 
16485^69 

84,429,441 
8,11U,069 

18,984s018 
4,687,006 

16,6ia642 

^648,067 

$80,879,077 
17,769,488 

80,606,861 
11,696,984 

92,600.046 
6,111,408 

18,482,488 
6,886,695 

$55,671,818 
18,584,728 

85.297,066 
12,9^8,482 

84.810,868 
6,819,686 

80,659,086 
6,688,906 

$66,172,068 

Net  Mrnlngs. 

JStmw  YoBK  CKirrmAL: 
OroM  MrnlngB 

18,840,986 
86,188,920 

N«t  aftrnlng* 

8,872,299 

Sbib: 
OroM  atrntiigt 

84,882,819 

Net  earBlnf^T 

6,829,850 

Baltimoes  akd  Ohio  : 
OroM  euningt 

80J9JS8,492 

Net  eArnlngt 

6,152,980 

lowed  an  excessive  commission,  which  course 
was  decided,  by  Messrs.  Cooley  and  Morrison, 
to  be  in  violation  of  law.  Revelations  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  some  railroad  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  Interstate  Act  called 
fortti  the  expression  by  the  commissioners  of  a 
determination  to  punish  such  violations  of  the 
law  as  oonld  be  proved,  and  public  feeling  b&- 


lle  CrtpSf — ^The  wheat-crop  for  the  season 
of  1888,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, was  414,868,000  bushels,  while  that 
of  corn  was  1,987,790,000,  or  about  the  largest 
on  record.  Good  authorities  claim  that  the 
c<itton  crop  will  be  not  far  from  6,900,000 
bales.  Conditions  for  winter  wheat  were  un- 
favorable tiiuroughout  the  entire  season,  and  the 
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average  was  uniformly  low,  bnt  the  harvest  was 
better  than  was  expected,  the  average  yield 
being  aboat  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  Spring 
sow^  wheat  started  in  good  condition,  and  the 
highest  average  was  in  Jaly.  During  the  fol- 
lowing month  there  was  a  material  reduction, 
and  in  September  there  came  frosts  in  the 
extreme  Northwest  which  caused  irreparable 
damage  in  some  sections,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  fnlly  revealed  until  after  the  harvest. 
Corn  planting  was  delayed  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  belt  by  reason  of  low  temperature, 
but  favoring  suns  and  rain  aided  in  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  plant,  and  the  condition  was 
high  during  the  entire  season  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kansas  where  hot  winds  and  local 
droughts  did  some  damage.  The  crop  was 
gathered  under  very  favorable  circa mstances, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  frost 
before  the  advent  of  freezing  temperature.  The 
oat  crop  was  unprecedented,  being  estimated 
at  about  707,787,000  bushels,  that  of  barley  at 
50,000,000,  and  that  of  rye  at  25,000,000  bush- 
els. Cotton  was  late  in  comino;  to  maturity  by 
reason  of  heavy  rains  during  September.  The 
indications  early  in  the  season  pointed  to  defi- 
cient crops  of  wheat  in  all  the  importing  coun- 
>tries  of  Europe,  and  this  news  stimulated  a 
prompt  movement  of  the  grain  to  market,  and 
our  farmers  generally  obtained  good  prices  for 
their  product.  Toward  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber speculative  manipulation,  based  upon  evi- 
dence of  a  shortage  in  the  crop  of  spring  sowed 
grain  carried  the  price  to  two  dollars  for  the 
options  of  that  month  and  correspondingly 
affected  the  price  for  later  deliveries.  This 
checked  exports  and  caused  a  sharp  advance 
in  the  price  of  flour.  Of  the  3,568,650  bush- 
els of  wneat  exported  dnring  October  only  308,- 
800  went  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  remain- 
der being  shipped  from  San  Francisco  and  oth- 
er Pacific  ports  from  whence  the  exports  for  the 
corresponding  month  in  1887,  were  only  668,- 
654  bushels.  Of  the  2,783,694  bnshels  of  wheat 
exported  in  November,  2.382,522  were  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  For  six  months  ending 
December  31,  exports  of  wheat  were  28,220,770 
bushels,  of  which  17,584,316  went  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  against  44,679,666,  of  which 
10,340,417  from  the  Pacific  ports,  for  the  same 
time  in  1887.  Wheat -fiour  exports  for  six 
months  this  year  were  4,843.790  barrels  against 
6,235,926  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1887. 
Taking  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market 
on  or  about  January  1  in  each  year  and  the 
total  yield  for  the  previous  season,  we  have 
the  following  approximate  results : 
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The  StodL-Haitet  ftr  I888t — Dnring  the  whole 
of  April  and  July,  the  greater  part  of  January, 
June,  August,  and  September,  and  the  latter 
portion  of  December,  the  stock-market  was 
strong,  while  in  March,  May,  November,  and 
October  it  was  weak,  and  in  February  the 
tendency  was  generally  downward.  The  de- 
clines were  at  intervals  arrested  and  the  cur- 
rent of  prices  changed  by  favorable  news, 
manipulation  of  specialties,  and  the  temporary 
removal  of  causes  of  depression.  The  cutting 
of  rates  by  Western,  Northwestern,  and  South- 
western roads  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  lower  revenues  resulting  there- 
from compelled  a  reduction  of  dividends  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  one  case— that  of  the 
St.  Paul — the  European  stockholders  were 
induced  to  unite  for  self- protection,  and  in 
December  prominent  banking-houses,  who  rep- 
resented large  investment  interests  here  and 
abroad,  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  and  insist 
upon  the  ending  of  the  disastrous  rate- war. 
Through  their  influence  a  pleflge  to  restore 
tariffs  was  obtained,  and  the  railroad  situation 
improved  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  While 
the  principal  transportation  lines  were  unfa- 
vorably influenced  by  rate- wars,  the  stocks  of 
the  coal  companies  reflected  the  harmonious 
management  of  this  important  interest,  and 
the  market-values  of  these  properties  almost 
uniformly  improved.  There  was  a  more  con- 
fident feeling  at  the  opening  of  Jannary  re- 
garding the  immediate  future.  This  was  based 
upon  the  expectation  of  continued  ease  in 
money  and  upon  the  conviction  that  the  pub- 
lic would  soon  come  into  the  market,  first  as 
purchasers  of  bonds  and  then  of  stocks.  There 
was  a  good  demand  from  investors  at  home 
and  abroad  for  railroad  mortgages  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  month,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  third  week  that  the  inquiry  for  stocks 
grew  important.  Then  the  market  became 
active,  and  it  continued  strong  to  the  close. 
Reading  was  unfavorably  influenced  early  in 
the  month  by  the  strike  of  miners  in  the 
Schujlkill  region  of  Pennsylvania,  these  men 
demanding  an  advance  in  wages  and  insisting 
upon  the  reinstatement  of  train  eniploy^s  who 
had  been  discharged  for  cause.  This  strike  re- 
sulted in  a  virtual  saspension  of  raining  by  the 
Reading  during  the  entire  Tuonth,  bnt  the  other 
coal  companies  were  not  unfavorably  affected, 
because  the  demand  for  coal  was  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  Later  in  the  month  the  very  en- 
couraging annua]  reports  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  and  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  stimnlated  good  buying  of  these 
properties.  Cutting  of  rates  by  some  of  the 
Granger  roads  encouraged  attacks  by  the  bears 
early  in  the  month,  ana  later  there  was  an 
assault  upon  Reading  and  the  Gould  specialties, 
but  the  short  interest  was  so  largely  increased 
by  these  speculative  sales  that  the  bull  party 
were  enabled  to  turn  the  market  upward  dur- 
ing the  third  week  in  the  month,  the  prop- 
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erties  which  were  most  largely  oversold  were  ern  roads  to  oease  cntting  and  to  restore  rates; 
abarplj  advanced,  and  the  tone  was  strong  to  but  before  the  close  of  that  week  Missonri  Pa- 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  Febraarj  the  coarse  cifio  fell  heavily  on  a  ramor,  snbseqaentlj  cod- 
of  prices  was  downward,  inilaenced  by  vigor-  firmed,  that  the  dividend  would  be  reduced, 
ous  catting  of  rates  by  road»  in  the  Northwest,  During  tlie  last  week  of  the  month  Reading 
whicli  soon  involved  all  the  Granger  lines,  was  attacked  on  the  news  that  the  statement 
and,  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  by  the  for  Febrnary  would  show  a  large  loss  in  net 
strike  of  the  engineers  on  the  Ohicago,  earnings,  and  the  market  was  more  or  less  nn- 
Borlington  and  Quincy,  caused  by  the  re-  settled  to  the  close  in  consequence  of  bearish 
fosal  of  a  demand  for  increased  wages,  and  attacks  and  disquieting  rumors  regarding  the 
also  by  the  adherence  of  the  company  to  its  railroad  sitaation  in  the  West.  The  strike  on 
rale  for  a  classification  of  engineers  accord-  the  Ohicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  was  offi- 
ing  to  length  of  service  and  the  character  cially  declared  off  April  4,  the  attempt  to  in- 
of  the  work  they  performed.  Early  in  the  dnoe  the  switchmen  at  Ohicago  to  assist  the 
first  week  of  the  month  the  pacific  tenor  of  engineers  by  refnsing  to  handle  freight  of  the 
a  speech  by  Prince  Bismarck  before  the  Ger-  company  having  failed,  and  this  was  the  first 
man  Parliament  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  signal  defeat  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
the  European  markets,  and  the  improvement  since  the  strike  of  1877.  Another  important 
there  was  reflected  in  our  own.  This  was  event  affecting  the  stock-market  was  the  action 
followed  by  selling  some  of  the  trunk-line  of  Oongress  on  the  Bond  Purchase  measure, 
stocks  on  the  theory  that  the  fight  between  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order 
the  Granger  roads  would  involve  Eastern  con-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directing  pur- 
nections,  but  subsequently  the  action  of  the  chases  of  4  and  4^  per  cent,  bonds;  and  an- 
tmnk-line  executive  committee  in  settling  ex-  other  event  was  the  breaking  of  the  deadlock 
port  rates  and  ignoring  cuts  by  Western  lines  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the  Di- 
teiided  to  bnng  about  a  reaction.  During  the  rect  Tax  Refund  Bill,  that  body  having  been 
second  week  the  Granger  war  was  less  vigor-  in  continuous  session  for  nine  days,  thereby 
ously  prosecuted,  and  the  strike  of  the  miners  obstructing  important  legislation.  The  move- 
in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  practically  ended,  ment  in  stocks  was  a  little  feverish  during 
This  news  aided  in  a  decided  recovery.  The  the  first  few  days  of  the  month  owing  to 
movement  was  irregular,  although  generally  disquieting  rumors  from  the  West,  but  it  soon 
npwanl,  in  the  third  week,  but  during  the  felt  the  influence  of  the  ending  of  the  Ohi- 
dosing  days  of  the  month  the  engineers*  strike,  cago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  strike  and  of  the 
selling  of  stocks  for  European  account,  and  other  events  above  noted,  and  there  was  a  snb- 
bearisti  demonstrations  caused  the  market  to  stantial  recovery  in  the  market,  which  con- 
dose  heavy.  Rate  -  cutting  was  vigorously  tinued,  almost  uninterniptedly  to  the  close, 
prosecuted  by  Western  roads  during  March,  large  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of 
antil  near  the  end,  when  there  was  an  agree-  the  Treasury  after  the  23d  idmost  daily  stimu- 
ment  to  restore  rates ;  but  while  the  war  was  in  lating  an  advance.  The  rise  in  some  of  the 
progress  the  stocks  of  the  Granger  roads  were  properties  was  so  rapid  during  April,  that  in 
more  or  less  unsettled.  Reading  was  unfavor-  May  realizing  sales  and  bearish  attacks  were 
ably  affected  early  in  the  month  by  decreased  invited,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
net  earnings  for  January.  The  striking  engi-  downward.  The  course  of  prices  was,  how- 
neers  of  the  Ohicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  ever,  only  gradually  changed.  In  the  first 
were  warring  against  the  road  in  every  con-  week  of  the  month  the  bears  sought  to  force 
ceivable  manner,  endeavoring  to  prevent  its  dedines,  but  their  efforts  appeared  to  be  re- 
suocessful  operation  with  non-union  engineers,  sisted  by  purchases  for  European  and  domestic 
and  nimors  that  other  Western  lines  would  he  account.  The  Northern  Pacifies  were  favora- 
involved  had  a  depressing  effect.  The  em-  bly  affected  by  reports  of  negotiations  for  the 
bargo  upon  business  in  this  section,  and  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land;  and  Mis- 
saspension  of  trading  on  the  stock-exchange,  souri  Pacific  and  the  otiier  Gould  specialties 
resulting  from  the  blizzard  of  March  12,  did  not  advanced  in  consequence  of  speculative  ma- 
immediately  unfavorably  influence  the  market,  nipnlation.  The  bears  first  attacked  New  Eng- 
for  as  soon  as  bnsineas  was  resumed  purchases  land,  Reading,  and  Union  Pacific.  Then  ad- 
of  stocks  for  European  account  carried  prices  vantage  was  taken  of  unfavorable  weather  for 
sharply  upward,  but  toward  the  close  of  that  the  crops  to  assail  the  Grangers.  The  decline 
week  news  of  the  strike  on  the  Atchison,  To-  was  checked  on  the  16th  by  the  news  of  the 
peka  and  Santa  F6,  the  men  sympathizing  with  prompt  taking  in  London  of  the  Baltimore 
the  engineers  of  the  Ohicago,  Burlington  and  and  Ohio  loan  for  $10,000,000,  and  this  indi- 
Qnincy,  and  rumors  of  similar  trouble  on  the  cated  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Reading 
Union  Pacific,  brought  about  a  downward  re-  loan  when  that  should  be  offered,  but  in  the 
action.  Then  followed  a  recovery,  assisted  by  following  week  gold  exports  to  Germany  on 
the  dedaration  that  the  strike  on  the  Ohicago,  special  order  were  largo,  the  liouidation  of  the 
Burlington  and  Quincy  whs  practically  ended,  pools  in  Reading,  St.  Paul,  and  New  England 
the  company  securing  a  full  complement  of  was  discovered,  and  persistent  attacks  by  the 
new  men,  and  also  by  the  agreement  of  West*  bears  carried  prices  downward  until  the  26th, 
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when  news  that  a  syndicate  had  boaght  $24,-  lative  movement  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
686f000  of  the  Reading  4-per-cent8,  and  $11,-  Western.  During  the  first  week  there  was  a 
946,880  of  the  first  preference  incomes  caased  sharp  fall  in  Central  New  Jersey,  caused  bj  the 
a  rise  in  that  stock  io  which  the  whole  market  marketing  of  a  block  of  stock  owned  by  the 
sympathized.  During  the  last  few  days  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  when  tins  was  disposed  of 
month,  however,  the  bears  renewed  their  at-  there  was  a  rapid  recovery.  The  tendency  of 
tacks  upon  the  market,  assailing  Missouri  Pa-  the  market  was  downward  in  the  second  week, 
cifio,  New  England,  Reading,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  bulls  among  the  traders  having  sold  their 
the  fall  in  these  made  the  movement  more  or  stocks,  and  the  bears  being  encouraged  to  in- 
less  unsettled  to  the  close.  Stocks  were  nn-  dulge  in  raids.  The  Grangers  were  affected 
favorably  affected  during  June  by  the  pro-  by  news  of  frosts,  and  there  was  some  selling 
longed  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  of  St.  Paul  in  expectation  of  reduced  divi- 
House;  by  the  action  of  the  Iowa  railroad  denda.  Early  in  the  following  week  there 
commissioners  in  promulgating  rates  below  was  a  manipulated  advance  in  the  last-named 
those  formerly  ruling ;  by  cuts  by  the  trunk  stock,  the  coal-shares  were  pushed  upward, 
lines ;  and  by  reduced  dividends  on  some  of  the  and  later  the  Vanderbilt  specialities  took  the 
principal  Western  roads.  One  prominent  event  lead,  followed  by  the  Noraiern  Pacifies  and 
was  the  placing  of  the  Reaaing  4j>er-cent.  the  Oregons,  the  two  latter  being  affected  by 
fifty-year  loan  in  London  and  New  York,  and  the  news  that  the  remainder  of  the  North- 
another  was  the  purchase  by  the  Pullman  of  em  Pacific  third  mortgage  had  been  sold  to  a 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  palace-car  outfit  The  Frankfort  syndicate.  Toward  the  close  of  this 
course  of  the  market  was  irregularly  down-  week  the  Grangers  fell  off  in  consequence  of 
ward  until  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cutting  of  rates,  and  the  Canadian  stocks  were 
week,  when  there  was  a  reaction,  due  to  a  oov-  unfavorably  affected  by  the  message  of  the 
ering  of  short  contracts,  and  prices  were  not  President  on  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
affected  by  the  news,  on  the  16th,  of  the  death  Canada.  During  the  last  week  in  the  month 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  of  Germany,  as  the  there  was  a  further  advance  in  Delaware, 
foreign  markets  were  not  in  the  least  influ-  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  in  the  other 
enced  thereby.  During  the  third  week  the  coal-shares,  in  the  Northern  Pacifies,  and  in 
tendency  was  generally  upward,  and  the  ex-  the  Oregons,  and  later  in  the  Grangers,  which 
istence  of  a  large  short  interest  not  only  aided  were  influenced  by  the  decision  of  State  Judge 
in  sustaining  prices,  but  it  encouraged  the  Fairall  in  the  Iowa  railroad  cases,  he  restrain- 
bulls  to  advance  some  of  their  specialties.  The  ing  the  commissioners  from  putting  into  effect 
market  gradually  improved  in  tone  and  in  ac-  the  new  tariff.  The  market  closed  strong, 
tivity  daring  July.  Crop-prospects  were  ex-  European  purchases  of  stocks,  manipulation  of 
cellent;  the  Iowa  railroad  managers  were  leading  Granger  and  coal  properties,  based 
looking  for  a  favorable  decision  in  their  suit  upon  a  prosperous  crop  and  coal  season,  and 
before  the  United  States  Court  to  restrain  the  liberal  buying  of  stocks  by  domestic  investors 
Iowa  railroad  commissioners  from  enforcing  and  speculators  caused  prices  to  rise  rapidly 
the  new  distance  tariff  of  rates,  and  there  was  during  the  early  part  of  September.  Then 
good  buying  of  stocks  for  European  account  followed  a  sharp  fall  in  St  Paul,  due  to  the 
The  Grangers,  the  coal-shares,  the  Gould  spe-  passing  of  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock, 
cialties,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  properties,  succeeded  by  as  rapid  a  rise  on  news  that  the 
took  the  lead  early  in  the  month.  Then  came  foreign  stockholders  had  combined  for  mutual 
a  rise  in  Western  Union,  based  upon  the  fa-  protection  against  the  management,  and  one 
vorable  outlook  for  the  ending  of  the  cable- rate  prominent  feature  thereafter  was  a  well-sos- 
war,  and  later  there  was  an  advance  in  Louis-  tained  advance  in  New  England.  The  market 
ville  and  Nashville,  encouraged  by  the  ex-  was  generally  strong  to  the  close.  One  feature 
pectation  that  a  stock  dividend  would  soon  be  toward  the  end  of  the  montii  was  a  heavy  fall 
declared.  New  York  and  New  England  and  in  Hooking  Valley  on  the  news  that  the  arbi- 
American  cotton-seed  oil  certificates  were  the  trators  in  the  suit  against  J.  S.  Burke  had  de- 
favorites  with  speculators  in  this  class  of  stocks,  cided  against  the  company.  Considering  the 
and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  fact  that  the  news  was  unfavorable  early  in 
Delaware  and  Hudson  were  directly  affected  October,  stocks  held  up  remarkably  welL 
by  the  improved  prospects  of  the  coal-trade.  There  were  unsettled  grain-markets  resulting 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  Grangers  from  the  wheat  deal  at  Chicago,  a  good  in- 
were  favorably  inflaenced  by  the  decision  of  quiry  for  money  for  the  West,  a  suspension  on 
Judge  Brewer  in  the  Iowa  railroad  cases,  and  the  10th  of  purchases  of  4-per-cents.  by  the 
thereafter  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  financial  embar- 
market  was  active  and  strong.  In  the  first  rassraent  of  the  Atchioon,  Topeka  and  Santa 
few  days  of  August  the  leaders  were  New  Eng-  F6,  and  liquidation  by  some  of  the  pools  in 
land,  Lake  Shore,  Western  Union,  Reading,  the  the  specialities.  Early  in  the  second  week  the 
other  coal  properties,  and  Union  Pacific.  The  bears  indulged  in  frequent  raids,  but  the  effect 
Grangers  were  favorably  affected  by  news  from  of  these  was  to  some  extent  counteracted  by 
the  crops,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  manipulation  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
month  one  feature  was  a  well-sustained  specu-  the  Grangers,  Union  Pacific,  and  Heading,  and 
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alBO  by  liberal  purohases  of  bonds  by  the  See-  London,  and  this  Bgam  encouraged  attacks  by 
retary  of  the  Treaanry.  Toward  the  end  of  the  the  bears,  bnt  later  the  declaration  of  the  nsoal 
week  an  unsettled  market  in  Boston,  dae  to  a  dividends  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
further  fall  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  and  a  confirmation  of  reports  that  an  agree- 
affected  the  speculation  here,  bnt  supporting  or-  ment  had  been  made  to  restore  rates  among 
ders  caused  the  market  to  close  strong.  During  the  Southwestern  roads  brought  about  a  recov- 
the  third  week  it  was  announced  that  the  finan-  ery,  and  the  market  closed  strong  for  all  except 
cial  embarrassments  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  New  England,  which  was  freely  sold  in  conse- 
and  Sante  F6  had  been  relieved  by  the  issue  of  quence  of  the  dosing  of  the  transfer  books, 
three-year  notes  for  $7,000,000,  secured  by  a  tnus  setting  at  rest  rumors  that  there  would  be 
short  second  mortgage,  but  this  had  only  a  a  contest  for  control.  The  tendency  was  gen- 
temporary  effect  upon  the  stock,  whicb  steadily  erally  downward  for  the  remainder  of  the 
declined,  unfavorably  inflnencing  New  England  month,  with  a  sharp  fall  in  Rook  Island  as 
and  nearly  all  properties  owned  in  or  managed  the  feature  during  the  last  week,  but  the  trunk 
from  Boston.  An  abstract  of  the  annual  re-  lines  were  inclined  to  improve  on  news  that  a 
port  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  making  unsatis-  partial  agreement  had  been  made  to  restore 
tactory  disclosures  caused  a  sharp  fall  in  that  rates  on  west  bound  business.  In  December 
property,  and  about  the  only  strong  stocks  the  course  of  this  market  was  generally  down- 
during  tne  remainder  of  the  week  were  the  ward  until  toward  the  close.  During  the  first 
Yanderbilt  specialties.  Union  Pacific,  Rich-  week  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  and 
mond  Terminal,  and  the  East  Tennessees,  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  unsettled  and  lower,  and 
two  latter  being  affected  by  the  lease  by  the  the  last-named  stock  sold  at  the  lowest  figures 
former  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  recorded  since  1884,  but  there  was  subsequent- 
Georgia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  week  ly  a  recovery  on  the  announcement  that  at  a 
of  the  month  one  feature  was  a  fall  in  Read-  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  an  order 
ing  incomes,  caused  by  doubts  as  to  the  had  been  issued  to  take  no  more  business  ex- 
ability  of  the  company  to  meet  the  interest,  cept  at  remunerative  rates,  it  then  appearing 
and  this  decline  affected  the  stock.  -  Another  that  the  tariff  had  been  cut  about  40  per  cent 
feature  was  a  further  fall  in  Atchison,  Topeka  on  some  classes  below  the  published  schedule, 
and  Santa  F6  on  the  publication  of  the  annual  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  the  whole  market 
report.  Then  came  a  rise  in  the  Gould  special-  advanced  on  news  that  rates  would  be  restored 
ties,  assisted  by  a  rumor,  which  was  subse-  on  the  17th  on  the  trunk  lines.  In  the  second 
qnently  denied,  that  Mr.  Gould  had  obtained  week  the  tone  was  generally  stronger  under 
control  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F6,  the  lead  of  the  coal-shares,  and  it  was  also 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  advance  in  New  favorably  infiuenced  by  the  declaration  of  the 
England,  American  cotton  -  seed  oil,  and  in  usual  quarterly  dividend  on  Missouri  Pacific, 
other  low  -  priced  specialties.  There  was  a  Rock  Island  was,  however,  freely  sold  at  in- 
fairly  strong  tone  to  the  market  during  the  tervals  in  expectation  tbat  the  dividend  would 
first  few  days  of  November,  and  a  very  con-  be  reduced.  During  the  third  week  the  mar- 
fident  feeling  that  no  matter  what  was  the  ket  was  favorably  affected  by  united  efforts  on 
result  of  the  presidential  election  there  would  the  part  of  Western  railroad  managers  to  put 
be  a  more  active  speculation.  On  the  day  an  end  to  the  demoralization  which  existed  in 
following  the  election  the  market  opened  very  that  section  and  in  the  Southwest  Agreements 
strong,  but  there  was  an  immediate  selling  were  formulated  and  generally  signed  to  re- 
movement,  mainly  due  to  realizations,  assisted  store  rates  on  freight  on  January  1,  and  to  pre- 
by  rumors  of  rate  troubles  on  the  trunk  lines,  vent  farther  cuts  in  passenger  tariffs  by  with- 
and  the  tendency  was  generally  downward  for  drawing  tickets  in  the  hands  of  brokers.  To- 
tbe  remainder  of  the  week.  On  the  follow-  ward  the  close  of  the  week  an  important 
ing  Monday  the  unnouncement  was  made  that  conference  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which 
the  New  York  Central  had  ordered  a  reduc-  were  present  the  presidents  of  all  Western 
tion  of  one  third  in  the  rates  for  west  bound  lines,  except  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  rep- 
business,  the  excuse  being  that  some  of  the  resentatives  of  three  leading  banking-houses 
other  lines  were  getting  traffic  by  cutting  with  foreign  connections,  and  at  this  meeting 
rates.  This  caused  free  selling^f  all  the  trunk-  it  was  agreed  that  the  rates  then  ordered  re- 
line  stocks,  confidence  in  the  ^ture  of  the  mar-  stored  should  be  maintained.  This  action  was 
ket  was  unsettled,  the  bears  were  encouraged  regarded  as  definitely  settling  the  railroad  si tua- 
to  raid  leading  properties,  and  the  tendency  tion,  the  market  responded  in  a  very  decided 
was  downward  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  rise,  which  was  assisted  by  a  manipulated  ad- 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  following  vance  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
week,  when  news  that  the  South  western  troub-  and  the  tone  was  strong  at  tbe  close  of  that 
les  were  likely  soon  to  be  adjusted  and  that  week.  The  declaration  of  a  1-per-cent  quar- 
negotiations  had  been  opened  for  settlement  terly  dividend  on  Rock  Island  caused  a  further 
of  the  trunk-line  differences  started  a  covering  fall  in  that  stock  to  the  lowest  figures  since 
of  short  contracts  which  carried  the  market  1877,  but  it  subsequently  reacted.  Early  in 
npward.  Then  came  news  of  large  withdraw-  the  last  week  of  the  month  the  market  was 
eLb  of  gold  on  special  order  for  Berlin  and  favorably  infiuenced  by  the  declaration  of  the 
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dividends  od  the  Vanderbilt  spedalties,  and 
by  a  further  improvement  in  the  Western  rail- 
road sitnatioD ;  but  it  was  a  little  irregular 
after  Wednesday  in  consequence  of  active 
money,  although  the  tone  was  generally  strong 
to  tlie  dose.  Total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the 
year  1888  were  65,179,206  shares  against  85,- 
291,028  in  1887;  100,802,060  in  1886 ;  98,184,- 
478  in  1885;  96,416,868  in  1884;  96,087,905 
in  1883;  113,720,666  in  1882;  113,892,686  in 
1881 ;  and  97,919,099  in  1880.  The  transac- 
tions in  Government  bonds  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  1888  were  $6,578,700,  and 
in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonos,  $845,214,- 
067.  The  following  table  shows  quotations  of 
leading  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
1887,  1888,  and  1889 : 


LBAMNO  STOCKS. 


Haw  York  Central , 

Brie 

lake  Shora 

HlehUnui  Central 

Bock  iBlaad  

IlUnoiB  Central 

Northwest,  oommon 

Bt.  Paul,  common 

Dela.,  Lackawanna ftnd  Western, 
Central  New  Jersey , 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


108 
lOH 

97 

110 

1061 

6i 


The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and 
lowest  prices  of  a  few  of  the  speculative  stocks 
in  1888  and  the  highest  in  1887 : 


SPECULATIVE  AND  OTHEB 
SHAllES. 


Canadian  Pacific 

Canada  Southern 

Central  New  Jersey 

Central  Padflo 

Chattanooga 

Clereland.  Col ,  C^  and  Ind . . . . 

Consolidated  Oas 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

De1a.«  Lackawanna  and  Western . 

Erie 

Hocking  Valley 

[Ake  Shore 

Louisville  and  Nashvllle 

Manhattan  ElsTated  Consol. . . . 

MIehliran  Centrsl 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Tttcas  . . . 

Missouri  Padflo 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . 

Northwestern    

Northern  Padflo 

Northern  Padflc,  preferred  .... 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Oregon  Tranaoondnental 

PadflcMaU 

Reading 

Bichmond  Terminal 

Bock  Island  

8t  Paul 

Texas  and  Padfie 

Union  Padflc 

Western  Union 


1887. 


1888. 


HigbMt. 


HlfhMt. 


Lowwta 


FOTE  ARTS  HI  1888.  Under  this  title  are 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past 
year,  ending  with  Decern  her,  1888,  including 
especially  the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  public  statues 
and  monuments. 


Fulii  StfM.— The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June 
80)  comprised  5,528  numbers  (selected  from 
7,640  presented),  classified  as  follows:  Paint* 
ings,  2,586;  cartoons,  water  -  colors,  psstels^ 
porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  1,119  sculpture,  1,059; 
engraving  in  medals  and  precious  stones,  57; 
architecture,  180;  engraving,  522. 

Section  of  painting :  Medal  of  honor  awarded 
to  £douard  Detaille  by  108  votes  against  96  to 
Beigam in-Constant.  First-class  medals:  Paul 
Louis  Delance,  Nils  Forsberg.  Second-class 
medals :  Gustave  £douard  Le  86n6chal,  Gaston 
LatoQche,  Auguste  Joseph  Truphdme,  Nicolas 
Berthon,  Aim6  Perret,  ix>uis  Victor  Watelin, 
Louis  Le  Poittevin,  Ars^e  Rivey,  Paul  Leroy, 
Auguste  Flameng,  Georges  Gallot,  Maurice 
Jeannin.  Third- dass medals:  £douard Grand- 
jean,  Jean  Brunet,  Joseph  Aubert,  Abel  Buyer, 
Uon  Bondot,  £mile  Isenbart,  Amand  Laroche, 
L6on  Ricbet,  Franc  Lamy,  Alexis  Vollon,  Al- 
fred Smith,  Daniel  Ridgway  Knight,  Th^opbile 
Henri  D^canis,  Walter  Gay,  Jacques  Louis 
Odier,  Guignon,  Adrien  Jourdeuu,  William 
Henry  Howe,  Paul  Lecomte,  Eugdne  Dauphin, 
£tienne  Tourn^s,  Paul  Schmitt,  J.  Gari  Melch- 
ers,  John  Lavery,  Engdne  Laurent  Vail,  Michel 
Matins,  Henry  Mosler,  Aymar  Pezant,  Fran^oia 
Sall6,  Gotthardt  Euehl,  Karl  Gartier,  Johannes 
Grimelund,  Mile.  Maximilienne  Guyon. 

Section  of  sculpture :  Medal  of  honor  award- 
ed to  Jean  Turcan,  by  98  out  of  168  votes.  No 
.first-clas^  medal  awarded.  Second-class  med- 
als: Henri  Louis  Levassenr,  Eugdne  Quinton, 
Oamille  Lefdvre,  Louis  Joseph  Enderlin,  Joseph 
Gardet,  Pierre  Barbaronx.  Third-class  medals : 
Louis  Dominique  Mathet,  Louis  Auguste  Bara- 
lis,  L6on  Kinsburger,  Ringel  d^Illzach,  Hippol- 
yte  Peyrol,  lAon  Pilet,  Charles  Jacquot,  Louis 
Hoi  week,  Engine  Robert,  Paul  Francois  Chop- 
pin,  Francois  Pompon,  Christian  Erickson. 

Section  of  engraving :  Medal  of  honor  award- 
ed to  Edmond  H6donin,  by  99  votes  against 
60  to  Achille  Jaoquet.  No  first-class  medsl 
awarded.  Second-class  medals :  JAon  Boisson 
(line  engraving),  Auguste  Hilaire  LaveiI16 
(wood).  Third-class  medals:  Messrs.  Engdne 
Fomet,  Ricardo  de  los  Rios,  Paul  £roile  Leter- 
rier,  Claude  Faivre,  and  Mme.  Marie  Louvean- 
Rouveyre  (etching) ;  Charles  Theodore  Deblois 

Sine) ;  Hippolyte  (Jonstant  Dutheil,  Theodore 
>elangle,  clean  Baptiste  Guillaume,  Claude 
Faivre  (wood);  Georges  William  Thornley, 
Hippolyte  Fauchon  (lithography). 

Section  of  architecture:  Medal  of  honor 
awarded  to  Henri  Adolphe  Deglane,  unani- 
mously. First-class  medsl :  Charles  Louis  Gi- 
rault.  Second-class  medals:  Jean  Hardion, 
Gabriel  Rupricht-Robert,  Jean  Br^asson.  Gas- 
ton Redon,  Charles  Georges  Roussi.  Third- 
class  med^s:  £mile  Jay,  Ars^ne  Pierre  La- 
fargue,  Eugene  Rigault,  Paul  LafFoUye,  £dou- 
ard  Michel  Lewicki,  Augustin  Salleron. 

£donard  Detaille,  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor,  exhibited  an  enormous  land- 
scape crowded  with  figures,  entitled  **Le  R^ve,** 
which  must  rank  as  his  masterpiece.    It  repre- 
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tents  a  plain  just  after  dawn,  with  gentljr  rising  colorless  as  to  look  like  scolptDres,  bot  fall  of 
land  occapied  by  a  host  of  French  infantry  biv-  dignity,  grace,  and  feeling.  Another  contri- 
ouacking  on  the  lieather,  among  white  bowlders  bution  by  this  roaster,  entitled  **  Baignense,"  is 
and  wild  flowers,  with  sentinels  guarding  piled  a  life-size,  fnll-lengtb,  node  figure  of  a  beantifnl 
arms  and  watch-fires  with  dnfting  smoke,  young  girl,  drying  one  foot  on  a  rock  while 
Above,  in  a  cloudy  skj  tinged  with  rosy  light,  steadying  herself  by  holding  a  hanging  bough. 
is  a  vision  of  innumerable  soldiers  of  the  First  '*  Esclaves  &  Vendre,^^  by  Oustave  Boulanger, 
Empire,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  represents  daves  exposed  for  sale  in  Rome.  A 
eagles  and  shot-torn  banners,  moving  eastward  Gallic  maiden,  nude,  with  a  wooden  label  fast- 
in  noiseless  array.  ened  about  her  neck,  leans  wearily  against  the 
Benpamin-Constant,  who  stood  next  to  De-  wall,  while  a  huge  Numidian,  with  impassive 
taille  in  the  contest  for  the  medal  of  honor,  features,  his  arms  embracing  his  knees,  squata 
was  represented  by  a  huge  decorative  triptych,  on  the  ground  beside  her. 
^entitled  **L* Academic  de  Paris,  les  Lettres,  les  Jules  Lefebvre's  "  L^Orpheline '^  shows  a 
Sciences,"  destined  for  the  8aUe  dn  Conseil,  in  nobly-painted  church  interior,  with  an  old 
the  Sor bonne.  In  the  middle  division,  seat-  woman  in  cloak  and  hood  kneeling  in  prayer 
ed  in  a  semi-circle  of  columns,  are  the  rector  in  one  of  the  pews,  and  a  pale  child  clad  in 
and  elders  of  the  Academy,  (all  portraits),  in  mourning  seated  beside  her,  looking  outward 
modem  costumes  under  amber,  red,  black,  and  with  sorrowful  eyes,  as  if  in  a  dream.  It  is  a 
▼iolet  gowns.  In  '*  Les  Lettres  *'  a  muse  in  pathetic  work,  of  masterly  execution, 
men  and  black  is  addreating  the  muses  of  '*  La  Naissancede  Benjamin,"  by  £mileL6vy, 
lyric  poetry,  history,  and  tragedy,  grouped  on  is  an  interior  with  small,  fnll-length  figures.  A 
a  marble  bench  in  a  splendid  portico.  In  ^^  Les  pallid  mother  lies  on  a  couch  covered  with  white 
Sciences"  are  figures  typifying  astronomy,  en-  bed-linen,  while  an  attendant,  holding  the  child 
gineering,  etc.,  one  of  whom  is  instructing  a  poised  on  one  hand,  turns  toward  her,  and  oth- 
workman.  The  work  is  distmguished,  like  aU  er  women  stand  around.  It  is  a  broad,  massive 
the  iurtist*s  ]>icturea,  for  vivid  coloring  and  rich  composition,  of  delicate  and  harmonious  tone, 
imagination.  Jules  Breton^s  "  Jeunes  Filles  se  rendant  d  la 
Paul  Louis  Delance,  first-lass  medalist,  illns-  Procession  "  is  a  village  scene  with  a  procession 
trated  on  another  huge  canvas  "La  L^nde  de  of  peasant  girls,  such  as  he  loves  to  paint. 
Saint-Denis."  In  a  landscape  of  ancient  Paris  Lhermitte^s  "  Le  Repos,"  shows  a  group  of 
and  its  environs,  with  a  summer  atmosphere  reapers,  more  robust  and  real  than  Breton^s 
and  sky,  the  saint,  who  has  been  decapitated,  peasants,  and  firmly  and  broadly  treated, 
walks  to  the  resting-place  which  bears  bis  own  Philippe  RolFs  "  MandaLam6trie,  Fermidre," 
name,  carrying  his  own  head,  his  shoulders  a  milkmaid  with  filled  pail,  standing  beside  a 
and  bleeding  neck  being  decorated  with  a  gild-  cow,  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  sunshine, 
«d  nimbus.  The  peasants,  who  are  startled  at  is  a  remarkable  work,  with  reminiscences  of 
meeting  the  apparition,  are  full  of  snirit,  and  Bastien-Lepage. 

a  kneeling  woman  is  very  pathetic.  Notwith-  "  The  Communion,"  of  Henry  LeroUe,  is  a 
standing  the  incongruous  subject,  the  artist  has  large  canvas,  with  life-size  figures  of  women 
made  a  noble  picture,  striking  in  massing  and  in  brown,  gray,  and  black  dresses,  listening  to 
coloring.  a  priest  addresung  the  communicants  kneeling 
An  enormous  composition  of  nude  figures,  at  the  altar-rail  of  a  vast  church.  It  is  in  the 
more  than  life  size,  is  Albert  Maignan's  '*Les  simple,  fiat  tones  characteristic  of  the  painter, 
Yoix  du  Tocsin."  A  great  bell,  hung  in  a  lofty  so  noticeable  in  his  earlier  work,  "  Jeune  Fille 
tower,  u  rung  by  the  hands  of  spirits  who,  chantant  dans  une  llglise,"  now  in  the  Metro- 
swinging  in  the  air,  tug  at  the  ropes  with  might  politan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  main.  Other  demons  hover  around  the  Henner  is  represented  by  a  Saint  8ebastien,  a 
clanging  bell,  while  a  third  set  scream,  shout,  nearly  life-size  corpse  lying  among  rocks,  with 
and  weep  as  they  fiy  out  from  beneath  it.  Be-  three  women,  one  of  whom  is  drawing  an  ar- 
low  is  a  confiagration  with  ruddy  glare  and  row  from  the  body ;  and  by  a  portrait,  a  girl 
drifting  smoke.  The  conception  is  poetical,  and  with  heavy  masses  of  red  hair  fiowing  over 
the  drau^htmanship  and  coloring  excellent.  her  b€»om,  which  is  partly  draped  with  a  light- 
Opposite  it  hung  "  L^Enldvement  de  Proser-  blue  robe  falling  from  the  shoulders, 
pine,"  by  Ulpiano  Oheoa,  a  pupil  of  the  Acad-  H6bert*s  "AuxH^rossansGloire,"  a  moumftd 
emy  of  Madrid.  Though  somewhat  theatrical  woman  with  impassive  features  and  dark  eyes 
in  parts,  the  four  black  horses  of  Pluto,  with  set  in  an  olive  face,  her  unbound  black  tresses 
breath  of  smoke  and  eyes  of  fire,  are  notable  crowned  with  laurel,  sits  in  a  mysterious  half- 
for  excellent  painting  and  good  foreshortening,  gloom — the  genius  of  heroic  Death.  She  wears 
Bouguereau*s  "  Premier  Deuil "  represents  a  purple  robe  bound  with  a  black  girdle,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  leans  with  one  arm  on  a  marble  urn,  while  a 
Abel.  Adam,  seated,  holding  across  his  knees  wreath  of  convolvulus  drops  from  her  hand. 
the  body  of  his  son,  stoops  to  kiss  the  head  Pictures  exhibited  by  American  artists :  J.  0. 
of  Eve  who,  kneeling  by  nis  side,  weeps  with  Arter,  "Interieur-Picardie";  Edmond  Aubrey- 
hands  cUsped  to  her  face.  The  figures,  life-  Hnnt,  "Honflenr";  Henry  Bacon,  ^'Oonstmo- 
aize,  are  magnificent  studies  of  the  nnde,  so  tiond'un  Bateau";  William  Baird, '*  La  Seme"; 
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Ellen  E.  Baker,  "Reverie  "  and  '*lJn  Nonrris-  and  '' Sortie  de  Bal  '*;  Walter  Mac  Ewen,  ^'Une 
son**;  Edward  H.  Barnard,  Portrait;  Henry  HistoiredeRevenant*';  Ernest L.Miy or, Sainte- 
Bisbinf;^,  *^La  Sie^te  ear  le  Rivage— Hollande  "  G^nevidve  '* ;  William  L.  Marcj,  Portrait ;  Ar- 
and  '^Un  Coin  de  la  Ferme— Normandie" ;  Sa-  thur  F.  Matthews,  '*  Pandore  "  and  '*En  Hol- 
die  Blaokstone  (Canada),  '' Senlisse— Valine  de  lande  " ;  J.  G.Melcbers, ''  Les  Pilotes  ";  WiUard 
Ohevreuse";  Carl  Blenner,  Portrait;  £mileBog-  Leroj  Metoalf,  '^Maroh6  de  ^Kousse  Eonsse* 
gio  (Venezuela),  *^  Lectare  '* ;  Frank  M.  Boggs  4  Tunis  "  ;  Arturo  Miohelena  (Venezuela), 
'» Harfleur  "  and  **  Le  Havre  " ;  Dwight  F.  Boy-  "  Oharit6  "  and  "  fitude  " ;  Henry  Mosler,  '*  La 
den,  ^*  La Roa te  de  Lafauz  **  and  '^  L' Antonine " ;  Captive  Blanche  "  and  '*  F^te  de  la  Moiaaon  *' ; 
Amanda  Brewster,  Portraits  (2) ;  Frederick  A.  Albert  H.  Mansell,  '^  Navire  Droit  Devant  '^ ; 
Bridgman,  **  Dans  une  Villa  de  Campagne— Al-  Carl  Newman,  ^*  Une  Religieuse  '^  ;  Elizabeth 
ger^'and  '<8oit  d'£t4— Alger";  Blair  Brnce  Nourse,  "^  Une  M^re  1  " ;  Stephen  Hills  Parker, 
(Canada),  **Le  Fant6mede  la  Neige";  Edgar  **  Pandore  "  ;  Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  ^*  La 
Cameron,  ^'DansP  Atelier";  Eate  Augusta  Karl,  Rentr^  duTroupeau";  Clinton  Peters,  Por- 
*^Le  Ohoix  d'une  Romance";  Leslie  G.  Cauld-  trait;  William  L.  Picknell,  " Novembre— Soli- 
well,  Portrait;  Francis  B.  Chad  wick,  "  La  Mdre  tude  ";  J.  A.  Prichard,  **  La  Pridre" ;  Robert  L. 
Rabicotte  " ;  Murray  Clinton-Smith  ''  Dans  les  Reid,  *'  La  Fuite  en  Egypte  " ;  Charles  S.  Rein- 
Marais  de  Criquebcsuf";  Maximilien  Colin,  hart,  ^'L'Attentedes  Absents"  and* ^ La Mar6e 
"  Atelier  de  Dames  " ;  Irving  Conse,  "  Fleur  de  Montante  ";  Theodore  Robinson,  "  Un  Apprenti 
Prison";  L-  H.Coyner,  "  Nature  Mort";  Alger  Forgeron  ";  Pedro  Rodriguez-Flyel  (Venezue- 
Currier,  ^'  D6esse"  and  **  A  la  sant6 1 " ;  Ralph  la), ''  La  F^te  d'une  Jeune  Mdre  "  and  Portrait ; 
Curtis,  "Carmen";  George  D.  Monfried,  **  Che-  C^stobal  Rojas  (Venezuela),  "  Premifere  Com- 
min  en  Cerdagne"  and  **  %lise  d'Angous-  munion"  and  "Vente  par  Autorit^  de  Justice"; 
trine";  Wilder  Darling,  " La  Premiere  Visite  Julius  Rolshoven,  "Hamlet";  Andre  Santa- 
de  la  Grand'mdre" ;  Charles  H.  Davis,  "  Un  Soir  Maria  (Colombia),  "  Un  Refuge  " ;  Frank  Scott, 
d'Hiver  "  and  "  Avril " ;  Louis  Paul  Dessar,  "  Retour  de  la  PAche  " ;  Robert  V.  V.  Sewell, 
"  L'Orphelin " ;  Henry  Patrice  Dillon,  "  Mort  Portrait ;  Edward  E.  Simmons,  "  Le  Fils  du 
de  Paul  Bert";  William  L.  Dodge,  " David " ;  Charpentier  "  and  "M^re  et  Enfant";  Marie 
Pauline  Dohn,  "T6te  d'Enfant " ;  J.  D.  P.  Doug-  Simpson,  "  Le  D6jeuner  du  Pauvre  " ;  Eduard 
las,  "Brutalit6";  Julie  Dunn,  "  Automne";  Sivori  (Buenos  Ayres),  "La  Mort  d'un  Pay- 
Frank  Duveneck.  Portrait ;  Jo8(§  Thomas  Erra-  san  "  and  "  Sans  FamiUe  " ;  Frank  Otis  Small, 
zuris  (Chili),  "Sur  les  Dunes"  and  Portrait;  "Ramsteet  saFillejouantauifichecs";  Will- 
Charles  S.  Forbes,  Portrait;  Jesse  Leach  iam  J.  Smedley,  "  Le  Bateau  du  Pdre ";  Ellen 
France,  " Mar6e Basse — Bretagne";  Elizabeth  Starbuck,  Portrait;  Julius  L.  Stewart,  Por- 
Jane  Gardner,  "DeuzMdres  deFamille  " ;  Wal-  trait ;  Frank  W.  Stokes,  "  Les  Orphelines  "  and 
terGay,  "Le  B6n6dioit6"  and  "  Un  Asile  ";  Ro-  "  Un  Bon  Sermon  " ;  George  M.  Stone,  Por- 
salie  Gill,  Portrait;  Abbott  Graves,  "Pi-  trait;  Charles  H.  Strickland,  Portrait ;*Eliza- 
voines  " ;  Clifford  Grayson,  "  £tade  " ;  Eleanor  beth  Strong.  "  Les  Orphelines  " ;  Frances  Hunt 
Greatorex,  "Pasqua  Fiorita^Florence  ";  Kath-  Throop,  "LeR6veil";  Georgette  Timpkin, 
leen  Greatorex,  "  Les  Fleurs  du  Vent— Flor-  "  La  Moisson  "  ;  Qaylord  S.  Truesdell,  "  Le 
ence  " ;  R.  Hewett  Green,  "  Marchande  de  Berger  et  Son  Troupeau  " ;  Miss  Sydney  Tnlly 
Fleurs  " ;  Charlotte  Gore  Greenough,  "  Entree  (Canada),  "  £:tude  " ;  Miss  Jessie  B.  Tnttle, 
de  la  Ch&teau  de  la  Grand'  Cour^  pr^  Dinan  " ;  "  Un  Coin  de  Village  " ;  Alfredo  Valenzuela- 
Edward  Grenet,  "Ballade  &  la  Lune";  Peter  Puelma  (Chili),  Portrait;  Pierre  L.  L.  Vau- 
Alfred  Gross,  "Place  de  la  Fontaine,  &  Liver-  their  (Brazil),  "Le  Port  de  Rouen";  Robert  W. 
dun," and  "Liverdun  sur  la  Moselle";  Philip  L.  Vonnoh,  Porti-ait;  Lionel  Walden,  "Sur  la 
Hale,  "  Petite  Fille  aux  ChrysanthSmes ";  Al-  Tamise " ;  Charles  T.  Webber,  Portraits  (2) ; 
exander  Harrison,  "  Mar6e  Haute " ;  Birge  Har-  Cecilia  E.  Wentworth,  Portrait ;  Ogden  Wood, 
rison,  "  D6part  du  Mayflower" ;  A.  Butler  Har-  "  Dans  les  Dunes  " ;  Percy  Woodcock  (Canada), 
rison,  "  La  Lnnde  "  ;   Herman  Hartwich,  "  Le  "  Fin  du  Jour." 

Sieste  "  ;   Childe  Hassam,   "  Jour  du  Grand  The  Salon  receipts  for  the  season  were  400,- 

Prix";  Herman  G.  Herkomer,  Portrait;  Bertha  000  francs,  which  leaves,  after  deducting  240,- 

Hewit,"LesScaurs";  George  Hitchcock,  "L' An-  000  francs  for  expenses,  160,000  francs  to  be 

nonciation  " ;    S.  Francis  Holman,  Portrait ;  added  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  8oci6t6  des 

Samuel  Isham,  Portrait;  Louisa  Rogers  Jewett,  Artistes  Fran^ais.  As  this  amounted  last  year  to 

Portrait ;  John  Eavanagh,  "  Le  McStre  d'ficole  747,429  francs,  the  Soci6t6  now  has  a  capital  of 

de  Village  "  and  Portrait ;  '  Anna  Elizabeth  more  than  900,000  francs,  for  the  advancement 

Klumpke,  "A  la Buanderie"  and  Portrait;  Dan-  of  the  arts  and  to  the  aid  of  unfortunate  artista 

iel  Ridgway  Knight,  "L'Appel  an  Passenr";  Paris:  IfflmllaMmn. — ^The  National  Museums 

Eugene  Armand  La  Chaise,  Portrait ;  Lucy  Lee  of  Fitince — the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  Ver- 

Robbins,  "  Nonchalance  "  and  Portrait ;  Pedro  sallies,  and  Saint-Germain — ^and  all  objects  of 

Francisco  Lira  (Chili),  "FemmeChilienneVou6e  art  in  state  buildings  are,  by  a  decree  of  last 

4  Notre-Dame-de-Merci "  and  "  Raccommo-  September,    placed    under  one  director,    ap- 

deuse  Chilienne  " ;  Eurilda  Loomis,  "  Vie  Rus-  pointed  by  the  President  of  the  republic  on 

tique—Picardie";  Francis W.  Loring,  "LePont  the  nomination  of  the  Minister  of  InstructioD. 

&  Ohioggia" ;  Albert  Lynch  (Peru),  "  L'Hiver  "  His  official  quarters  will  be  in  the  Louvre. 
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A  gtHerj  of  portraits  of  artists,  painted  crowned  hj  a  gronp  in  bronze,  representing  a 

mostly  by  themselves,  similar  to  that  of  the  yonng  woman  seated  on  a  winged  lion — sym- 

UfSzi,  Florenoe,  was  opened  in  the  PavUlon  bolizmg  *^  Triumphant  Democracy '' — withoth- 

Denon,  at  the  Ix>avre,  in  Febraary.    It  con-  er  symbolic  groops  at  the  base,  was  nnveiled, 

stitotes  already  a  very  yalnable  collection,  made  July  18,  in  the  Place  da  Oarroasel,  Paris.    It  is 

np  of  works  from  Versailles,  the  Lonvre,  the  the  work  of  MM.  Boileaa,  architect,  and  Anb4, 

Lozemboorg,  the  £cole  des  Beaax-Arts,  and  sculptor,  and  was  erected  by  subscription, 

other  public  galleries.  A  bronze  statue  of  Shakespeare,  by  Paul  Fonr- 

The  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  section  of  nier,  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  William 

painting,  elected  as  a  member,  in  place  of  Qua-  Knighton,   was  unveiled,  October  14,  at  the 

tave  Boulanger,  deceased,  Oustave  Moreau,  by  intersection  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  and 

19  votes,  against  10  for  Jules  Lefebvre,  6  for  the  Avenue  de  Messine.    The  figure  is  three 

Jean  Jacques  Henner,  and  1  for  £mile  L6vy.  metres  and  ten  centimetres  high,  on  a  pedestal 

The  ficole  des  Beanz-Arts  has  had  under  four  metres  and  fifty  centimetres, 

instruction  during  the  past  year  1,220  pupils,  LsMwi  Bsyil  AcMmij*— The  nineteenth  win- 

of  whom  600  were  in  the  architecture  classes,  ter  exhibition  was  devoted,  as  usual  to  works 

while  only  about  400  were  students  of  paint-  of  the  old  masters  and  deceased  British  artists, 

ing.    During  the  same  time  the  Royal  Acade-  gathered  from  public  and  private  collections, 

my  of  London  had  only  about  200  pupils.  with  the  additional  attraction  of  a  collection 

The  sale  of  the  Goldschmidt  collection  in  of  sculpture  and  Renaissance  bronzes  and  med- 
Paris,  in  May,  produced  in  the  aggregate  1,067,-  als.  Only  about  160  pictures  were  shown,  but 
094  francs,  of  which  the  fifty-three  pictures  among  them  were  Titian's  "Europa'*;  Ribera's 
by  modem  masters  brought  796,570  francs.  '*St  Jerome  praying  in  the  Desert";  Yelas- 
Among  the  best  prices  obtained,  were:  Tro-  qnez's  **Femme  i  Pfiventail '' and  "Don  Bal- 
yon,  ^' Vall^  de  la  Touc^ue,*'  176,000  francs,  thazar  Oarlos '* ;  Claude's  "£uropa"and  ''fin- 
bought  by  M.  Bischofsheim  ;  "  La  Barri^re,"  chanted  Castle  " ;  and  several  Rembrandts  and 
101,000  francs;  ^'L'Abreuvoir,"  85,000  francs;  Vandykes.  There  were  also  examples  of 
^  Chdvres  et  Roses."  16,000  francs.  Delacroix :  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  Jan  Steen,  Hals,  and  Van 
'*  OAtes  du  Maroc,"  80,000  francs ;  ^'  Herminie  et  de  Velde,  and  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
les  Vergers,"  25,400  francs ;  ''  Christ  en  Croix,"  others  of  the  British  school. 
16,600  francs ;  '^  Enlevement  de  Rebecca,"  29,-  The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  annual  exhi- 
100  francs;  ^^  Joneurs  d'£checs,  12,200  francs;  bition  opened  in  May  with  2,077  numbers,  se- 
**  Cavalier  Grec,"  9,200  francs.  Dnpr6:  ^^  Moulin  lected  from  nearly  6,000  contributions,  inclnd- 
AVent,"  20,100  francs;  **Sous  Bois,"  16,710.  ing  oil-paintings,  water-colors,  works  in  black 
Th6odor  Rousseau  :  ^  La  Rividre,"  25,000  and  white,  architectural  drawings,  and  sculpt> 
francs ;  *'  F6ret  de  Fontainebleau,"  7,000  francs,  ures.  The  total  attendance  during  the  season 
D6camps: ''Une Gourde Ferme," 80,400 francs;  was  856,116  ;  total  receipts,  £28,846  ;  total 
'^Paysan  Italien,"  12,000  francs;  **La  Por-  value  of  works  sold,  £21,699. 
ch^re,"  19,200  francs;  '^Boule  Dogue  etTer-  Of  first  importance  among  the  pictures  ex- 
rier,"  16,000  francs  (Lonvre).  Meissonier:  ^'Le  hibited  is  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  *' Captive 
Docteur,"  17,000  francs.  Ziem :  *^  Vue  de  Ve-  Andromache,"  a  decorative  wprk  measuring 
nise,"  26,000  francs.  G4ricault :  '^  Amazone,"  seven  feet  by  fourteen,  illustrating  the  passage 
8,600  francs.  in  the  Iliad  where  Hector  tells  of  his  prevision 

The  collection  of  Comte  Duchatel,  ancient  of  her  fate,  when  she  shall  have  fallen  into  the 

and  modem  pictures,  sold  in  Paris,  May  14,  hands  of  the  Greeks.     The  scene  represents 

brought  176,260  francs.    The  highest  prices  the  farmyard  of  Pyrrhus,  in  Thessaly,  with 

realized  were :  Jules  Breton,  ^^  Les  Vendanges  buildings  on  the  left ;  on  the  right  is  a  fount- 

A  OhAteau  -  Lagrange,"  29,100  francs;  Meis-  ain  pouring  from  a  lion's  head  in  the  wall  into 

aonier,  *'  Un  Po^te,''  40,000  francs ;  Ruysdasl,  a  marble  basin,  and  between  them  a  long  vista 

** Cascade,"  80,000  francs;  Van  der  Heyden,  of  trees  and  meadows,  with  an  intensely  blue 

**Eglise  et  Place  de  Ville,"  (Holland),  19,500  sky  laden  with  white  thunder-clouds.    In  the 

francs.  middle,  Andromache,  clad  in  black,  forms  one 

The  Poidatz  collection^  sold  in  Paris  in  of  a  company  of  women  slaves  who,  at  decline 
March,  produced  in  the  aggregate  116,000  of  day,  have  gathered  at  the  fountain.  Stand- 
francs.  Daubigny 's  *'  Pont  de  Mantes  "  and  Mil-  ins  with  her  chin  resting  in  one  hand,  while  the 
let's  ''Tonte  des  Moutons"  (sheep-shearing)  other  sustains  her  elbow,  she  is  half-aronsed 
brought  each  18,000  francs.  from  her  sorrowful  memories  by  the  gambols 

The  Gellinard  collection,    sold  March  19,  of  an  infant,  the  center  of  a  group  in  the  fore- 

vrodaced  199,916  francs.  Corot's  *'  Diana  and  ground  at  the  right.    Near  the  front  three  stal- 

Kymphs"   brought   12,000    franc?,  and   his  wart  peasants  look  toward  her  as  they  walk 

«« Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  15,000  francs,  qnickly  past,  and  at  the  left,  behind  Androm- 

The  sale  of  the  works  of  the  late  Gustave  ache,  are  children  and  another  group  of  dam- 

Gnillanmet,  painter,  in  Paris,  realized  265,000  sels.  It  shows  all  of  Sir  Frederick's  peculiarities, 

francs.    Bis  work  entited  **  Le  Desert,"  was  and  is  marked  by  fine  drawing,  learned  conven- 

presented  by  the  family  to  the  state.  tionalism,  painstaking  care,  and  grace,  but  is 

A  monnment  to  Gam betta,  a  pedestal  of  stone  rather  an  elaborate  bas-relief  th an  a  scene  of  li fc. 
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Alma-Tadema^s  "Roses   of   Heliogabalas*'  Among  the  more  oonapioDOiu  pictores  were.* 

illastrates  one  of  the  boyish  pranks  of  the  Jaoorab  Hood's  "Triumph  of  Spring/'  John 

emperor  of  oineteen,  who  has  overwhelmed  Reid 'a  "Smugglers,"  Arthur  Hacker's  "By  the 

his  guests  at  a  banquet  by  a  shower  of  roses  Waters  of  Babylon,"  and  W.  F.  Britten's  ^^  No- 

which  slaves  have  been  heaping  on  the  vela-  ble  Family  of  Huguenot  Refugees  shipwrecked 

rium  overhead  as  tlie  feast  proceeded.     Helio-  on  the  Suffolk  Ooast."    One  of  the  best  por- 

gabalus,  his  lentil-shaped  eyes  suggesting  his  traits  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 

Syrian  origin,  reclines,  partly  covered  with  a  exhibition  was  £.  F.  Gregory's  "  Miss  Mabel 

mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  un  a  silver  couch,  Galloway,"  a  young  girl  in  crimson,  seated  at 

holding  near  his  lips  a  cylix,  from  which  he  a  table  amid  elaborately-painted  accessories, 

delays  to  drink,  as  he  watches  the  struggles  of  Briton  Riviere's  '^Adonis's  Farewell,"  is  really 

his  guests.    In  technical  skill  and  in  richness  a  painting  of  dc^s.    McWhirter,  Philip  R.  Mor- 

of  color  the  painter  has  never  excelled  this  ris,  Henry  Moore,  Eeeley  Hallswell,  W.  J.  Hen- 

work,  but  its  want  of  composition  leads  one  to  nessey,  Mark  Fisher,  Ernest  Parton,  and  other 

regret  that  so  much  labor  has  been  spent  on  well-known  names,  were  represented  by  land- 

snch  a  subject.  scapes  and  sea-pieces. 

Sir  John  Millais's  "Oaimleeth  Moss,  Bimam"  LsmIm  i  New  Galtorj.—This  gallery  opened  in 
(4^  X  7  feet),  may  serve  as  a  companion-piece  May,  in  Regent  Street,  under  the  management 
to  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away."  All  the  of  Gomyns  Garr  and  G.  E.  Hall6,  was  the  re- 
foreground  is  marsh  with  clumps  of  moss  and  suit  of  troubles  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  man- 
rushes  mirrored  in  tinted  pools ;  in  the  mid-  agement,  which  led  to  the  secession  of  a  nom- 
distance  is  meadow-land  with  a  dark  belt  of  ber  of  painters,  among  them  Alma-Tadema, 
pines,  and  in  the  background  rugged  hills.  His  Bume-Jones,  W.  B.  Richmond,  Hubert  Her- 
"Murthly  Moss,  Perthshire"  (6  feet  square),  koraer,  Holman  Hunt,  George  F.  Watts,  and 
represents  Murthly  OasUe  at  Ohrist mas-eve.  Prof.  Legros. 

1887,  with  the  warm  light  of  late  afternoon  Among  the  most  noteworthy  contributions 

on  the  snow,  over  which  crows  are  skimming,  are  three  by  Bume-Jones  who,  though  elected 

Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "  Niobe,"  one  of  the  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1886, 
successes  of  the  year,  depicts  the  anguish-  seems  to  prefer  to  exhibit  elsewhere.  The  first 
stricken  mother  standing  upon  a  flight  of  of  these,  called  "The  Rock  of  Doom,"  is  a  node 
ateps,  convulsively  clinging  to  the  dead  body  full-length  standing  Andromeda,  chained  to 
of  one  of  her  children,  with  the  dead  and  the  rock  in  the  sea,  just  discovered  by  the 
dying  forms  of  the  others  around  her.  The  winged-sandaled  Perseus,  who  is  soon  to  de- 
work  is  full  of  strength  and  vigor,  and  suggest-  liver  her.  "  The  Doom  fulfilled  "  is  the  so- 
lve of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  artist.  quel,  showing  the  hero,  encircled  by  the  coils 

Orchardson's  "  Her  Mother's  Voice  "  repre-  of  the  slimy  sea-monster,  wielding  his  Hermes- 
sen  ts  a  middle-aged  widower  listening  to  his  {pven  sword  with  fatal  effect  "  The  Tower  of 
•daughter  as  she  sings,  attended  by  her  lover.  Brass,"  a  tall  canvas  (7  feet  5  inches  x  8  feet 

The  exhibition  was  strong  in  portraits  and  10  inches)  hanging  between  these  two,  repre- 

in  landscapes,  bat  want  of  space  will  not  per-  sents  the  story  of  Danad,  who,  in  a  crimson 

tnit  their  enumeration.  robe  over  a  violet  dress,  stands  watching  the 

The  new  associates  elected  by  the  Royal  bnilding  of  King  Acrisius's  brazen  tower. 

Academy  are:  W.  B.  Richmond,  Onslow  Ford,  Alma-Tadema  sent  six  works,  two  portraits, 

and  Arthur  Blomfield.  a  study,  a  sketch  for  the  "Heliogabalas"  in  the 

The  pictures  purchased  for  the  Ohantry  Be-  Royid  Academy,  a  small  canva:*  entitled  "  Ve- 

quest  are :  Vicat  Gole's  "  Pool  of  London  " ;  nus  and  Mars,"  and  another  called  "  He  loves 

W.  Logsdail's  "  St.   Martin's-in-the-Fields " ;  me,  he  loves  me  not,"  representing  a  girl  on 

Adrian    Stokes's  "  Upland  and  Sky  " ;    and  a  green  conch  beneath  a  window,  picking  the 

Frank  Bramley's  "  A  Hopeless  Dawn."  petals  of  a  flower,  while  another  languidly 

Laa^M :  fitiOTWur  Gallery.— The  winter  exhi-  watches  her. 

bition,  called  "  A  Century  of  British  Art,"  con-  "  The  Angel  of  Death,"  by  G.  F.  Watts,  rep- 

«isted  of  pictures  by  British  painters  between  resents  a  figure  with  dark-gray  wings,  in  a  gray- 

1787  and  1837,  among  them  being  Hogarth,  green  robe  and  white  headdress,  soothing  a 

Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Mnlready,  sleeping  babe  as  she  gently  draws  it  toward 

Wilkie,   Ramsay,  Raeburn,  Opie,  Oonstable,  herself. 

Oallcott,  Bonington,  Collins,  Linnell,  and  Wil-  Hubert  Herkomer,  W.  B.  Richmond,  and 

«on.    Hogarth  was  represented  by  twenty-five  Frank  HoU  contributed  portraits ;  Sir  John 

canvases,  comprising  "  Garrick  as  Richard  III,"  Everett  Millais,  two  works,  entitled  "  Forlorn" 

*'  Garrick  and  his  Wife,"  "  Pef  Woffington,"  and  "  The  Larf  Rose  of  Summer,"  both  female 

**  The  Lady's  Last  Stake,"  and  "Monamy  show-  figures ;  Prof.  Legros,  a  "  Dead  Ohrist "  and 

ing  a  Picture."  "Femmesen  Pridre";  C.  E.  Hall6,  a **Paoloand 

The  twelfth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros-  Francesca  " ;  and  J.  R.  Wegnelin,  a  canvas,  4x9 

▼enor  Gallery,  opened  as  usual  in  May,  was  feet,  representing  "  Bacchus  and  the  Choir  of 

chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  absence  of  contri-  Nymphs,"  reclining  on  the  seashore, 

butions  by  many  artists  whose  names  have  here-  LsMea  t  muOtmrnn, — At  the  sale  of  the  pict- 

tofore   been  the  fortune  of  the  enterprise,  nres  of  Charles  Waring,  deceased,  held  in  Lon- 
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don,  April  28,  the  following  prices  were  ob-  Nasmyth,  "  View  in  Hampshire  '^  (1826),  1,010 

tained:    Munkaosj,   '^Christ   before   Pilate**  guineas.    Rosa  Bonhear,  *' Spanish  Mnleteers 

(original  study  for  the  large  picture),  900  gnin-  crossing  the  Pyrenees  '*  (1857),  8,600  guineas 

eas.    Constant  Troyon,  "The  Ferry,"  8,500  (Agnew);  "Brittany  Shepherds"  (1864),  1,000 

guineas ;  "  Harrowing,"  1,880  guineas ;  "  The  guineas.  Landseer, "  The  Hunted  Stag  "  (1859), 

Watering  Place,"  560  guineas.   Among  pictures  2,850  guineas. 

of  various  owners,  sold  at  the  same  time,  were:  At  the  saJe  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  June 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  "Proserpina,"  710  guineas;  7  and  8,  thirty-nine  pictures  brought  £9,224. 

**  Vision  of  Fiammetta,"  1,160  guineas.    Rosa  Among  them  were:  Jan  Van  Eyck,  "  Madonua 

Bonheur,  "  Labourages  Nivemais  "  (replica  of  with  St.  Margaret "  (1426),  2,500  guineas  (Mur- 

picture  in  Luxembourg),  4,200  guineas.    Tur-  ray).    On  the  same  day  was  sold  a  Rubens, 

ner,  "  Burning  of  Houses  of  Parliament  in  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  his  Wife,"  from 

1884,"  1,500  guineas.   Thomas  Faed,  "  Reading  Paokington  Hall  collection,  for  2,500  guineas 

the  Bible,"  1,750  guineas.    Hook,  "  Gold  of  the  (Agnew). 

Sea,"  1,640  guineas.  Alma-Tadema*s  "  Vintage  Festival "  has  been 

The  Marton  Hall  collection  of  seventy-one  purchased  for  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  mu- 

Sictures,  formed  by  the  late  H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  seum. 

L  P.,  sold  May  5,  brought  in  the  aggregate  Lord  Lansdowne's  "  Cuyp "  and   his  two 

£71,387.    Among  them  were :  Rosa  Bonheur,  Rembrandt's,  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  and  "  Por- 

"Return  from  Pasture "(1862),  2,050  guineas;  trait  of  the  Painter,"  have  been  sold  to  Sir 

"Deer  crossing  Rocks  in  Forest  of  Fontaine-  Edward  Guinness  for  £60,000. 

bleau  "  (1865),  1,740  guineas;  "Denizens  of  the  A  statue  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  by  Brock,  has 

Highlands"  (1857X  5,550  guineas.    Oonstant  been  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Troyon,  "The  Water-Oart"  (bought  from  the  Statues  of  Gten.  Gordon,  by  Stuart  Burnett, 

artist  for  £40),  2,000  guineas  (Agnew).    Meis-  and  one  of  William  Wallace,  by  G.  Stevenson, 

sonler^  "Refreshment "  (1865),  1,970  guineas,  have  been  ud veiled  at  Aberdeen. 

Landseer,  "Braemar"  (1857),  4,960  guineas  ClfaMgtw. — The  International  Exhibition  was 

(Agnew);  "Intruding  Pupjpies"  h821),  1,000  formally  opened  on  the  6th  of  May  by  the 

guineas  (Oolnaghi);   "Taking  a  Buck,"  1,950  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.    There  were  ten 

gnineas.  Millais,  "Northwest  Passage "(1874),  fine-art  galleries,  of  which  two  were  devoted 

4,000 guineas  (Agnew).    Turner,  "Old  London  to  loan  pictures  in  oil  by  British  artists;  one 

Bridge,"  2,800  guineas  (Oolnaghi).    W.  Mtdler,  by  sale  pictures  in  oil  by  British  artists ;  one 

"  Ancient  Tombs  and  Dwellings   in  Lycia "  by  loan  pictures  and  one  by  sale  pictures  in  oil 

(1644),  8,750  guineas.    F.  Qoodml,  "Subsiding  by  foreign  artists;  two  by  water-colors;  one 

of  the  Nile  "  (1873),  1,450  guineas.    David  Oox,  bv  sculpture ;  and  two  by  architecture  and 

"Oonnting  the  Flock"  (1852),  1,980  guineas;  photography.    The  exhibits  numbered  nearly 

"Driving  Home  the  Flock,"  1,800  guineas.  2,700. 

William  Oollins,  "  The  Skittle  Players  "  (1882),  StntftrMfrlTMk— A  monument  to  Shake- 
1,510  guineas.  Thomas  Faed,  "The  Silken  speare  was  unveiled  in  September.  It  is  a 
€k>wn,"  1,450  guineas;  "Baith  Futher  and  bronze  statue  of  the  poet  seated,  reading  a 
Mither,"  1,850  guineas.  book,  on  a  granite  peaestaL  at  the  angles  of 
The  Gattou  Park  collection,  formed  by  Lord  whicn  are  bronze  figures  of  Hamlet,  represent- 
Monson  early  in  the  present  century,  sold  ing  philosophy ;  FaTstafiP,  comedy ;  Prince  Hal, 
May  12,  contained  twenty-one  pictures^  which  history ;  and  Lady  Macbeth,  tragedy, 
brought  £11,489.  Among  them  were :  Leonar-  BnnelB. — "  L^Homme  4  la  Houe  "  ("  The  Man 
do  da  Vind  (or  Oesare  da  Oesto),  "  Vierge  an  with  a  Hoe  ^\  Millet's  celebrated  picture,  has 
baa-relief"  (bought  from  Woodbum  at  4,000  been  sold  to  M.  Van  den  Eynde,  for  84,000 
guineas),  2,100  guineas  (Davis).  Nicolas  Maas  francs.  It  was  bought  at  the  Salon  of  1868,  by 
(or  Earl  Fabritdus),  " The Oard  Players,"  1,810  M.  Blanc,  for  1,500  francs;  was  afterward  in 
guineas  (National  Gallery).  Sir  Joshua  Key-  the  Defoer  collection,  Paris,  at  the  sale  of 
nolds,  "Pick-a-back"  (Mrs.  Payne  Gallwey  which  it  brought  59,000  francs. 
and  her  son),  4,100  guineas  (Agnew).  At  the  CtpciluigM*~-The  exhibition  illustrating  the 
same  time  were  sold:  GidnslK^rough,  "Hon.  art,  industries,  and  natursl  products  of  Den- 
Mrs.  Henry  Fane"  (1776;  sold  last  year  for  mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  of  the  art- 
4,850  guineas),  2,900  guineas  (Davis);  "Eliza-  industries  of  foreign  nations,  was  held  in  the 
beth,  Duchess  of  Grafton,"  970  guineas.  Rom-  Tivoli  Gardens.  Of  foreign  countries,  Russia 
ney,  "Lady  Hamilton  reading  the  *  Gazette  *  of  and  France  were  best  represented;  Germany 
one  of  NeJson^s  Victories,"  1,250  guineas  (Ag-  and  Italy  also  made  a  good  show, 
new).  Dmdea* — The  first  large  exhibition  of  paint- 
Collection  of  the  late  T.  Walker,  sold  June  ings  in  water-color  opened  in  Germany,  held 
2 :  David  Oox,  "  OoUecting  the  Flock^'  2,250  lost  winter,  proved  a  great  success. 
guineas.  John  Linnell,  "Hampstead  Heath,"  MnlA. — ^The  collection  of  Count  Sabn  Reif- 
1,510  guineas.  Carl  Mtdler,  "  Bay  of  Naples,"  ferscheid,  sold  in  September,  realized  884,980 
1,500  guineas ;  "  Salmon  Traps  on  the  Llede "  marks.  Some  of  the  best  prices  obtained 
(1862),  1,500  guineas.  William  Collins,  "Bar-  were:  Andreas  Achenbach,  "A  Valley,"  27,- 
mouth  Sands"  (1885),  1,000  guineas.    Patrick  100  marks;  "Ch4teau  on  the  Rhine,"  13,000 
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marks ;  *^  Chestnut  Forest,''  9,800  marks.   Con-  Evans,  for  the  best  landscape  or  marine  painted 

I  stant  Troyon,  '*  Passing  Oattle,"  22,700  marks,  in  this  country  bj  an  American  painter,  were 

Benjamin  Vantier,  *^  The  Burial,"  18,600  marks,  awarded,  February  18,  by  vote  of  the  members. 

^  Uilted  SUtest  EiUMtlou,  etc.— The  National  The  first  was  awarded  to  J.  Alden  Weir,  for 

Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  held  its  sixty-  his  '^  Preparing  for  Ohristmas  " ;  the  second  to 

third  annual  ezMbition,  April  2  to  May  12,  Horatio  Walker,  for   his    "Landscape    with 

with  598  entries.    The  sales  amounted  to  $22,-  Pigs.''    The  amount  of  sales  was  $24,000. 
000,  for  eighty-four  works.  The  Philadelphia   Academy  of   Fine    Arts 

The  Olarke  prize  for  the  best  figure  oorapo-  held  its  fifty-eighth  annual  exhibition,  February 

sition  was  awarded  to  H.  Siddons  Mowbray  16  to  March  29.  The  first  Tappan  prize  ($200) 

for  his  "Evening  Breeze."    The  first  Hallgar-  was  awarded  to  Benjamin  Fox,  for  his  picture 

ten  prize,  $300,  was  given  to  G.  De  Forest  entitled    "Sympathy";    the  second    Tappan 

Brush,  for  " The  Sculptor  and  the  King " ;  the  prize  ($100)  to    M.  H.  Bancroft,  for  "Bad 

second,    $200,    to    U.    R.   Poore,  for  "  Fox  News."    The  gold  medal  was  given  to  Oharles 

Hounds  " ;  the  third,  $100,  to  Charles  0.  Cur-  8.  Reinhart,  for  "  Washed  Ashore  " :  the  silver 

ran,  for  "  A  Breezy  Day."    The  Norman  W.  medal  to  Howard  R.  Butler,  for  "  La  R6colte 

Dodge  prize,  $300,  for  the  best  picture  painted  des  Yareches"  (Salon,  1886). 
in  the  Unit^  States  by  a  woman,  was  award-       The  most  important  art  sale  of  the  year  was 

ed  to  Mrs.  Amanda  B.  Sewell,  for  her  "  Por-  that  of  the  Albert  Spencer  collection,  on  the 

trwt  of  Dora  Wheeler."  evening  of  February  28,  at  Chickering  Hall, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Acad-  New  York.  The  sixty-eight  pictures  sold  for 
emy.  held  in  April,  the  officers  elected  were :  $284,025.  The  prices  of  some  of  the  beet 
Daniel  Huntington,  president;  T.  W.  Wood,  works  were  as  follow :  Troyon,"  Drove  of  Oat- 
vice-president  ;  T.  Addison  Richards,  corre-  tie  and  Sheep,"  $26,000  (S.  P.  Avery).  Jules 
sponding  secretary;  Albert  Jones,  treasurer.  Breton,  "LeSoir,"  $20,500  (Mrs.  W.B.  Ogden). 
The  following  were  elected  academicians:  E.  G6r6me,  "Serpent  Charmer,"  $19,500.  Dela- 
H.  Blashfield,  T.  W.  Dewing,  Walter  Shirlaw.  croix,  "Entombment,"  $10,600;  "Tiger drink- 
Associate  academicians:  George  De  Forest  ing,"  $6,100.  J.  F.  Millet,  "The  Gleaners," 
Brush,  Charles  C.  Curran,  Will  H.  Low,  H.  $10,400;  "Peasant  Woman  and  Child,"  $3,500; 
Siddons  Mowbray,  H.  R.  Poore,  Augustus  St.  "  Diana  Reposing,"  $2,500 ;  "  Shepherdessi," 
Gkiudens,  Olin  L.  Warner,  Robert  Blum,  Will-  $7,500 ;  "  Sleeping  Woman,"  $2,500.  Meisson- 
iam  M.  Chase.  Robert  C.  Minor.  ier,  "  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Flemish  Civic 

The  seventn  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  Gnard,"  $9,200;  "A  Musician,"  $8,800.  Co- 
held  November  19  to  December  15.  rot,  "Morning,"  $8,400 ;  "Farm  at  Toulon," 

At  the  fourth  annual  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  $7,000.    Daubigny,  "  Midsummer — ^Edge  of  a 

of  the  American  Art  Association,  held  in  New  Pond,"  $8,650.  Rousseau,  Theodore, "  Sunset," 

York  in  May,  the  catalogue  contained    888  $7,800;  "Autumn  Evening,"  $6,100;  "Sunset 

nuilibers,  including   pictures   and    sculpture,  in  a  Wood,"  $5,000 ;  "  Ravines  of  Apremont,^* 

But  one  prize,  of  $2,000,  was  awarded  to  J.  $4,800;  "Cottage  at  Bern," $5,200;  "Plains of 

Alden  Weir,  for  his  "  Idle  Hours,"  a  large  Barbizon,"  $1,850 ;  "  Lone  Tree  in  Autumn," 

genre  picture  which  is  to  go  to  the  Metropoli-  $1,200.  Fromentin,  "  Arab  Falconer,"  $6,500 ; 

tan  Museum.    Four  gold  medals  of  $100  each  "Arab  Women,"  $6,400;  "Horse-Trading  in 

were  given  as  follows:  Charles  Henry  Eaton,  the  Desert,"  $2,550;  "Boar  Hunt,"  $S, 800 ; 

best  landscape;    J.  C.   NicoU,  best   marine,  "The  Fire,"  $1,050.  Diaz,  " In  the  Woods," 

"The  Sea";  Percy  Moran,  best  figure  compo-  $5,900 ;    "  Assumption,"    $2,650;    "  Passing 

sition,  " The  Forgotten  Strain";  C.  E.  Dallin,  Stoi-m,"  $4,100;  "Clearing  in  the  Forest,'^ 

best  statue,  "  The  Indian  Hunter."  $4,700.    Isabey,  "  F^te  at  H6tel  Rambouillet^" 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  held  its  $4,600.  Schreyer,  "  Advance  Guard,"  $5,000. 
tenth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Yandell  Gallery,        A  collection  of  water-colors  by  W.  Hamilton 

New  York,  April  7  to  May  5.    The  Seward  Gibson,  and  of  oils  by  Eruseman  Van  Elten, 

Webb  prize  for  the  best  landscape  painted  by  exhibited  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  firom 

an  American  artist  under  forty  years  of  age,  March  IS,  was  sold  March  19.    The  former 

was  awarded  to  J.   H.  Twachtman,  for  his  brought  $12,259 ;  the  latter,  $8,082. 
"  Windmills."  The  Edward  Kearney  and  Jordan  L.  Mott 

An  exhibition  of  historical  portraits,  roost  of  collections,  exhibited  at  the  American  Art 
them  of  Philadelphia  social  celebrities,  at  the  Galleries,  were  sold  March  28  and  29, 130  plot- 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  ures  bringing  $180,590.  Among  the  best 
closed  January  15,  contained  about  500  works,  prices  obtain^  were :  Rosa Bonheur,  "Deer in 
Several  were  attributed  to  Lely  and  Kneller;  the  Forest,"  $5,500;  Bouguereau,  "Resting," 
others  were  by  Hesselius,  Robert  Feke,  Sully,  $4,800;  G^r6me,  "Circassian  Slave,"  $4,800; 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  Peales,  Otis,  and  Neagle.  Schreyer,   "  Teamster  in  the  Marshes  of  the 

The  American  Water-Color  Society's  twenty-  Danube,"  $4^000. 
first  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York,        The  Christian  H.  Wolff  collection,  exhibited 

January  80  to  February  25.    Two  prizes,  of  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 

$800  each,  one  given  by  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  for  from  March  26  to  April  2,  was  sold  for  about 

the  best  figure  or  still-life ;  the  other  by  W^  T.  $27,000. 
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The  Edward  F.  Rook  collection,  Bold  April  Gen.  Israel  Patnam,  was  unveiled  at  Brooklyn, 

d,  consisted  of  American  and  European  pict-  Conn.,  June  14. 

nres,  among  the   latter   being   specimens  of  A  bronze  statue  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  the  first 

Schrejer,  Morean,  Madrazo,  Hamon,  Villcijas,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 

Beme-Bellecour,    and   Lenort.    Eighty-three  work  of  Earl  Gerhardt,  was  dedicated  July  4, 

pictures  brought  $20,715.  at  Amesbury,  Mass. 

The  Godfrey  Mannheimer  collection  of  sev-  The  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  author 

enty-four  minor  pictures,  by  good  masters,  was  of  the  *'  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  gift  of  the 

sold,  April  12,  for  |48,780.    £naus*s  **  Black-  late  James  Lick,  was  unveiled,  July  4,  at  San 

smith  Shop  *'  brought  $7,000.  Francisco.    It  is  of  bronze,  executed  in  Rome 

The  collection  of  Henry  F.  Ohapman,  Jr.,  by  W.  W.  Story, 

sold  April  12,  consisted  chiefly  of  good  exam-  A  statue  of  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  the  hero 

pies  of  the  French  schools.  Lerolle's  "  'EnA  of  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 

the  Day "  brought  $8,500 ;  Dupr^^s  '^  Summer  the  work  of  Alexander  Doyle,  was  unveiled, 

Day,"  $8,226  ;  Rousseau's  ^*  Sunshine  through  February  22,  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Clouds."  $2,500 ;  a  drawing  by  Millet,  $8,000.  Among  many  statues  and  monuments  erected 

The  sale  brought  in  the  aggregate  $74,895.  at  Gettysburg  during  the  year  was  a  bronze 

The  collection  of  Herman  Herzog,   a  Ger-  figure  of  heroic  size,  of  Gen.  Warren,  by  Karl 

man-American  painter,  residing  in  Philadel-  Gerhardt. 

phia,  consisting  of  226  of  his  own  works,  land-  A  statue  of  Richard  Stockton,  in  marble,  and 

scapes  and  marines,  sold  April  25-27,  brought  of  Gen.  Philip  Kearney,  in  bronze,  were  placed, 

$16,615.  August  21,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 

The  R.  S.  Clark  collection,  and  other  pict-  old  Hall  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

nres,  sixty-three  in  all,  were  sold  May  8  and  4,  A  bronze  statue  of  William  H.  Seward  was 

and  brought  in  the  aggregate  $89,866.     The  erected  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  October.    It  is 

highest  price  was  $3,400  for  Schreyer's  "  Walla-  by  Walter  G.  Robinson, 

chian  Teamsters  resting."  •   A  bronze  statue  of  Longfellow,  by  Frank- 

The  Boston  Art  Club^s  thirty-seventh  exhi-  lin  Simmons,  was  unvdled  at  Portland,  Me., 

bition,  (January  18  to  February  11),  consisted  September  29. 

chiefly  of  portraits  and  landscapes.  FLORIDA.    State  GavcnuMiti— The  following 

The  studio  properties  of  L^on  y  Escosura,  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

with  many  pictures  by  himself,  and  some  at-  ernor,  Edward  A.  Pen*y,  Democrat;  Lieuten- 

tributed  '*  old  masters,"  sold  at  the  Buchen  ant-Governor,  Milton  H.  Mabry ;  Secretary  of 

Art  Galleries,  New  York,  brought  in  the  ag-  State,  John  L.  Crawford ;  Treasarer,  Edward 

grc^te  $116,667.    Forty-one  pictures  by  the  8.  Grill;  Comptroller,  William  D.Barnes;  At- 

artist  sold  for  $29,145 ;  the  "  old  masters  "  for  tomey-General,  Charles  M.  Cooper ;  Superin- 

$21,117.    '^St  George  and  the  Dragon,"  at-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Rus- 

tributed  to  Raphael,  was  withdrawn  for  want  sell ;  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration, 

of  an  $8,000  bid.  Charles  L.  Mitchell ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su- 

Amouff  the  pictures  exhibited  in  New  York  preme  Court,  Augustus  £.  Maxwell ;  Associate 

during  the  past  year  were  twenty-one  large  Justices,  George  P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Ydk- 

canvases  by  the  French  painter  Paul  Philippo-  enburgh,  who  died  on  August  1,  and  was  suc- 

teaux,  illustrative  of  the  civil  war  and  of  Gen.  ceeded  by  H.  L.  Mitchell  by  appointment  of 

Grant's  career ;  **  The  Right  of  Way,"  and  sev-  the  Governor.     He  had  already  been  nomi- 

eral  cattle  pieces,  by  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Lakey,  a  nated  to  succeed  Judge  Van  Yalkenburgh,  by 

pupil  of  Yan  Marcke ;  about  a  hundred  pict-  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  May, 

ures  by  the  Russian  painter  Yassili  Yerest-  and  was  elected  in  November, 

chagin,  chiefly  of  subjects  connected  with  the  FbuncM. — ^At  the  beginning  of  1887  there 

Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  a  balance  in  the  State  treasury  of  $255,- 

of  scenes  in  Turkistan  (previously  exhibited  in  694.68.    The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all 

Yienna,  Paris,  London,  and  other  European  sources  were  $535,871.65,  and  the  expenditures 

cities).    Delacroix's  *'  Les  Convul^ionnaires  de  $681,120.26,  leaving  a  balance  of  $110,646.02 

Tanger  "  (Salon^  1888),  was  exhibited  by  Encdd-  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  largest  receipts 

ler  &  Co.,  and  sold  to  W.  T.  Walters,  Baltimore,  were  from  the  license  tax,  $180,420.28,  and 

Munkacsy's  "  Christ  on  Calvary,"  exhibited  the  State  tax  on  nroperty,  $228,638.07.    The 

in  New  York  last  year,  has  been  bought  by  expenditures  induae  $149,470.43  for  jurors  and 

John  Wannamaker,  Philadelphia,  for  more  than  vritnesses,  $79,954,  for  interest  on  the  public 

$100,000.  debt,  $70,000  for  legislative  expenses,  $34,581.- 

A  bronze  statue  of  Ganbaldi,  by  Giovanni  10  for  care  of  the  insane,  $36,689  for  judicial 
Turini,'  wss  unveiled,  June  4,  in  Washington  salaries,  and  $21,875  for  executive  salaries. 
Square,  New  York.  The  figure  is  8  feet  10  There  was  no  change  in  the  State  debt  dur- 
incbes  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedes-  ing  the  year,  but  about  $10,000  of  State  bonds 
tal  14  feet  6  inches  high.  It  was  erected  by  representing  the  debt  were  added  to  the  sink- 
popular  subscription  by  Italian  residents  at  a  ing-fund,  and  the  same  amount  to  the  school 
cost  of  $10,000.  fund.    The  amount  of  State  bonds  held  by  in- 

A  bronze  equestrian  statue,  heroic  size,  of  dividuals  was  thus  reduced  from  $430,700  at 
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the  beginning  of  1887,  to  |411,800  at  the  olose.  threatened,  believing  that  the  epidemic  would 
The  asflessed  yaloation  of  the  State  for  1887  cover  the  whole  State,  fled  to  the  North.  Jack- 
was  $86,266,662,  against  $76,611,409  for  1886.  Bonville  in  a  few  dajs  lost  nearly  half  of  its 

Efacafloa* — ^The  following  statistics  exhibit  population  of  80,000,  and  business  was  almost 

the  condition  of  the  public  schools  during  the  entirely  suspended.    An  execntive  committee  of 

school  year  1886-^87 :  the  citizens  was  chosen  to  aid  the  city  authori- 

Whole  number  of  schools,  2,108  ;  incn^Be  over  the  ^.«»  »^  suppressing  or  controlling  the  epidemic, 
year  1885-'86, 184.  Total  enrollment,  82,468 ;  aver-  diseased  persons  were  isolated  at  a  hospital  oat- 
age  dally  attendance,  51.059 ;  increase  in  daily  attend-  side  the  city,  infected  boildings  were  burned, 
ance  over  l885-'86,  6,246 ;  number  of  white  teachers  cannon  were  fired,  a  refugee  camp  was  estab- 
employed,  1,789:  number  of  wlorsd  twchers  em-  Ugh^  ^^  ^^^^^  measures  were  adopted  for 
ployed,  579 ;  total  amount  of  funds  expended  from  ^i.  ^ '  xr^—w  «ii  :*n»>/^w-a*.4.  ^««*^»-  ;«  *u^ 
&1  i^uJoes  fir  school  purposes  and  iwsed^y  the  State  jehe^  Nearly  all  important  centers  m  the 
and  counties,  $449,  299.15 ;  number  of  white  schools  South  quarantined  agamst  the  city,  and  en- 
operated,  1,590 ;  number  of  colored  schools  operated,  forced  their  regulations  strictly.  Up  to  and 
618 ;  value  of  school  properW  owned  by  the  State  and  including  Saturday,  August  18,  83  cases  were 
counties,  and  used  in  the  school  work,  $621,600.  reported  in  the  city,  and  5  deaths.    From  this 

The  State  normal  colleges  for  each  race,  time,  in  spite  of  repressive  measures,  the  epi- 

established  by  the  last  Legiuatnre,  were  organ-  demic  obtained  a  firmer  hold,  the  number  of 

ized  and  opened  in  October,  1887,  at  the  be-  cases   reported  each  day  rapidly  increasing, 

ginning  of  the  school  year.    The  one  for  white  Up  to  and  including  August  25  there  were  91 

students,  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  had  matricu-  cases  and  12  deaths  reported,  and  to  Septem- 

lated   fifty   students   durmg    the   first  three  her  1,  284  cases  and  82  deaths.    On  August  28 

months ;  the  one  for  colored  students,  at  Tal-  the  General  Grovemment,  through  the  Marine 

lahassee,  received  forty  students  during  the  Hospital  service,  took  more  open  and  direct 

same  time.    In  both  of  these  colleges  tuition  is  control  of  quarantine  regulations  than  before, 

entirely  free.    The  State  also  supports  a  flour-  by  means  of  an  order  of  Surgeon-General  Ham- 

ishing  agricultural  college  and  an  institute  fot  ilton  establishing  a  refngee  camp,  to  be  known 

blind  and  deaf  mute  cMldren,  in  which  there  as  Oamp  Perry,  at  which  all  persons  from  the 

were  twenty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  city  should  be  detained  ten  days  before  going 

iHHigntlei* — The  people  of  the  State  have  to  a  temporary  camp  at  Waycross,  GkL,  from 
formed  a  State  Immigration  Association,  to  aid  which  they  might  proceed  northward.  No 
the  State  Immigration  Oommissioner  in  his  trains  were  allowed  to  run  from  the  city,  ex- 
work.  This  association  holds  annual  meetings  cept  to  Camp  Perry,  and  a  rigid  inspection  and 
and  elects  executive  officers  for  the  year.  A  fumigation  of  the  mails  and  baggage  was  re- 
large  meeting  was  held  at  Jacksonville  in  May.  quired.    A  second  temporary  camp  at  Live 

Yellow  Fever. — Isolated  cases  of  yellow  fever  Oaks  was  established,  and  those  at  Dupont 
in  a  mild  form  appear  to  have  been  found  at  and  on  the  Ohattahoochee  river  discontinued. 
Tampa  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1887.  The  These  regulations  called  forth  a  protest  from 
disease  survived  the  winter  and  spring  at  that  the  citizens,  who  at  a  public  meeting  on  August 
place,  and,  early  in  the  latter  season,  the  cases  81  passed  resolutions  denouncing  thcaction  of 
oecoming  known  to  Surgeon-General  Hamilton  the  Surgeon-General.  The  latter,  in  a  public 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  corps,  he  notified  Gov.  letter,  justified  his  course  and  refused  to  re- 
Perry  of  the  fact,  and  also  publicly  announced  cede.  Hitherto  offers  of  assistance  from  out- 
the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  State.  But  side  sources  had  been  refused ;  but  as  the  in- 
no  heed  was  paid  to  this  warning,  no  quaran-  f  ected  area  and  the  number  of  cases  increased, 
tine  regulations  adopted,  and  the  statement  was  the  citizens  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to 
generally  discredited.  Meanwhile,  during  the  meet  the  exigency,  and  on  September  5  the 
early  summer,  one  or  more  cases  were  always  city  authorities  issued  a  call  for  pecuniary  or 
to  be  found  at  Tampa,  and  before  August  1  the  other  assistance.  This  was  promptly  and  gen- 
disease  had  appeared  at  Plant  City,  Manatee,  erously  responded  to,  especidly  in  the  Northern 
Palmetto,  and  other  small  places  in  the  State,  cities.  Before  October  1  more  than  $200,000 
There  were,  however,  only  a  few  patients  at  had  been  sent  to  the  unfortunate  city.  The 
each  place,  and  the  facts  were  kept  from  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  after  September  1  is 
public  prints.  The  first  case  came  to  Jackson-  shown  by  the  following  figures :  Oases  up  to 
ville  from  one  of  these  infected  localities  in  the  and  including  September  8,  665,  de^iths  66 ; 
last  week  of  July;  but  it  was  not  until  about  September  16,  cases  921,  deaths  117;  Septem- 
August  8  that  public  announcement  of  the  ex-  ber  22,  cases  1,878,  deaths  212;  September  29, 
istence  of  several  cases  in  the  city  was  made,  cases  2,647,  deaths  248  ;  October  6,  cases 
In  a  few  days  more  the  disease  had  become  epi-  8,118,  deaths  282;  October  18,  cases  8,526, 
demic,  twenty-six  cases  appearing  before  August  deaths  811 ;  October  20,  cases  8,767,  deaths 
16.  About  thistime  reports  from  Manatee  show-  827;  October  27,  cases  4,043,  deaths  846 ;  No- 
ing  that  there  had  been  twenty-three  cases  at  vember,  8,  cases  4,266,  deaths  861 ;  Novem- 
that  place,  from  Palmetto  showing  a  number  of  ber  10,  cases  4,469,  deaths  884;  November  17, 
cases,  and  from  other  places,  were  published,  cases  4,601,  deaths  892;  November  5S4,  cases 
There  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  4,674,  deaths  407;  December  1,  cases  4,697, 
State,  and  many  people  living  at  points  not  deaths  410 ;    December  8,  cases  4,704^  deathn 
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412.    Few  if  any  oases  oocnrred  after  the  last  That  the  remarkAble  aod  steady  growth  of  our  pop- 
date,  and  by  December  15  refiiffees  beinui  to  ^Jhition,  and  the  enormous  flow  of  capital  seeking 

had  fallen  victims  to  the  disease,  and  the  loss  invite  worthy  and  inSustnous  people  from  all  guar- 

to  the  business  and  material  growth  of  the  city  ters  to  oomc  and  settle  among  us,  with  the  confident 

was  severe.  assurance  of  a  friendlv  welcome,  and  an  equid  oppor- 

Oatside  of  Jacksonville  oases  of  the  fever  tunity:  and  we  heartily  approve  the  recent  wtafifwh- 

ivAwo   i>or«/>..4^a/i    oK^.,4-   a^^«.^»K^.   n    «♦    \i^  mentof  a  State  Immigration  Association,  and  pledge 

were  reported,  about  September  7,  at    Mc  it  our  cordial  sympatliv  and  earnest  support  Mniu 

Olenny,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  city,  efforts  to  people  our  State  with  honest  Stiaens,  no 

where  a  number  of  deaths  occurred.   Ten  days  niatter  whence  they  come, 

kter,  cases  were  found  at  Gainesville,  and  soon  '^**»^  *^®  nominee  of  this  convention  for  Governor. 

afterward  the  presence   of  the  fever  was  ao-  ^^  ^^^  !ffP ^**  ""^  the  nominadon,  stands  pledged 

1 ,^     «u«  i«wovuv^    V*  ujo  *'"^\  "«»  »"  to  regard  the  recommendation  of  the  different  ooun- 

knowledged  at  Femandma,  from  which  place  ties  of  this  State  as  expressed  by  the  Democnts  of 

the  infection  had  been  brought  to  Gainesville,  the  severs!  counties  through  their  party  or^ization 

There  seem  to  have  been  oases  at  Feroandina  f^'  that  most  vital  and  important  of  all  positions,  their 

several  weeks  before  this  time.    Late  in  the  ^^^^  commissioners. 

month,  Sanderson  was  added  to  the  list  of  in-  President  Cleveland's  efforts  in  behalf  of  tariff 

footed  places.    In  the  latter  part  of  October  reform  and  civil  service  reform  were  approved, 

it  was  reported  that  the  fever  had  existed  at  and  delegates  to  the  St  Louis  convention,  who 

Enterprise  for  several  months,  and  that  16  were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  were  instructed 

oases  and  2  deaths  had  occurred.  to  vote  for  his  renomination. 

At  all  these  places  the  epidemic  raged  until  Ilie  Republican  convention   was  held   at 

the  last  of  November,  when  hard  frosts  sUyed  Ocala,  on  July  81.    The  following  ticket  was 

its  progress,  although   some  cases  occurred  nominated:  For  Governor,  Y.  J,  Shipman; 

after  that  date,  especially  at  Jacksonville.    Up  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  W.  Chandler ;  Attor- 

to  Deoember  1  there  had  been  at  Femandina  ney-Gkneral,  John  Eagan ;  Comptroller,  C.  W. 

about  1,200  oases  and  88  deaths ;  at  MoClenny,  Lewis ;  State  Treasurer,  Walter  Bishop ;   8u- 

over  200  oases  and  22  deaths;  at  Sanderson,  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E.  Rai- 

about  85  oases  and  2  deaths ;  at  Gainesville,  ney ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  P. 

nearly  100  cases  and  about  12  deaths ;  at  Pal-  Apthorp ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  £.  M.  Ran- 

metto,  about  45  cases ;  at  Enterprise,  about  80  dall,  J.  U.  Goss,  Charles  Swayne. 

oases  and  4  deaths.    Quarantine  restrictions  The  platform  adopted  contains  the  following 

were  removed  at  Fernandina  on  December  1.  resolutions  upon  State  questions : 

P»imBil.-The  election  of  18^  was  the  first  That  we  heartily  favor  a  protective  duty  on  oranges, 

nnder  the  new  Constitution.    Aside  from  the  kmons,  pineapples,  vegetables,  tobacco,  wool,  lum- 

presidential  contest,  there  was  to  be  chosen  a  her,  cotton,  suffar,  rice,  and  other  products  of  our 

full  set  of  State  officers,  including  three  judges  ^^te,  that  shallenable  our  farmers  to  compete  against 

of  the  Sanreme  Court,  ^at  body  W  chosen  ^^^ST'S^^^^^ 

^for  the  first  time  by  popular  election.    The  'rhat  the  lawTfor  the  assessment  and  collection  of 

Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  St.  An-  revenue  are  unequal  in  application,  and  utterly  un- 

gustine,  on  May  29,  and  was  in  session  four  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growizig  and  prosperous 

days.    There    were  four  candidates  for  the  State.    We  favor  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole 

gubernatorial  nomination:  Gen.  Robert  Bui-  "ystein,  so  that  the  burfens  of  taxation  sh^^ 

1     1     rT       .     "vij«ii«wv/i4 .  ^vu.  ^»vL/vt  b  A^iu  ened,  equalized,  and  brought  mto  harmony  with  our 

lock,  Francis  P.  Flenung,  Robert  W.  Davis,  advancing  civUiiation. 

and  J.  G.  Speer.     After  about  twenty  ballots  That  we  &vor  the  repeal  of  our  present  road  law, 

the  last  two-named  withdrew,  but  a  choice  was  compelling  as  it  does  the  poor  settler  to  labor  six  davs 

not  reached  until  the  fortieth  ballot,  when  «^«^  ^P,"'^  'S?  ^^  °J?  ^«  P"^^*^  T^^  mi^®     # 

"En..— ,i—          J     I       J  av            •           on?  A'  1    *  non-resident,  though  he  may  own  his  millions  of 

Fleming  was  declared  the  nominee.   The  ticket  ^^  ^^  exempt ;  and  we  demand  the  enactment  of  a 

was  completed   as  follows:  For   Secretary  of  law  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  out  of 

State,  John  L.  Crawford ;    for   Comptroller,  the  f&ds  raised  by  general  taxation. 

William  D.  Barnes;  for  Treasurer,  Frank  J.  ^That  we  favor  the  public-school  system,  which  is 

Pon-;  for  Attorney- General,  William  B  La-  *„J &T.»ft ^ teZriS^'X'SISS 

mar ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ^y  jts  natural  parent 

Albert  J.  Russell;  for  Commissioner  of  Immi-  'That  the  Bepublican  party  cordially  sympathixea 

gration,  Lucius  B.  Womb  well ;  for  Justices  of  with  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for  tne  pro- 

the  Supreme  Court,  A.  E.  Maxwell,  George  P.  JJ^^^^^.  <>(  temperance  and  morality,  and  we  indorse 

jf^^^^\^^A  IT  T   1/^^1.^11      Tk^  #^ii^».:»^  «-A  the  principles  of  local  option,  now  embodied  in  the 

Raney,  and  H.  L.  Mitchejl.    The  following  are  Constitution  of  the  State. 

among  the  resolutions  adopted:  That,  true  to  the  spirit  of  retroflrression,  which 

That  we  advocate  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  characterizes  the  Democratic  partv,  it  nas  discontinued 

the  General  Government  in  the  matter  of  public  Im-  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which,  under  a  Bepub- 

provements,  and  hold  that  the  South  has  a  right  to  lican  administration,  had  turned  into  our  State  a  tide 

demand  this  until  her  waterways  and  harbors  are  ad-  of  immimtion  that  Drought  millions  of  wealth  within 

justed  to  the  needs  of  commerce  to  the  same  extent  as  our  border,  and  changed  forests  into  firuitflil  fields, 

other  sections  of  the  country.  That  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Farmera'  Union,  State 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  chil-  Horticultural  Society,  Sub-Tropical  Exposition,  and 

dren,   and  that  we  favor  the  midntenance  of  the  labor  oiganizations  nave  our  fml  and  hearty  symp*- 

present  liberal  proviaions  for  our  system  of  public  thy  and  support, 

■ohools.  That  we  denounce  the  present  Democratic  Bailroad 
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CommiBsion.     Its  halting  ineffidenoj  has  annoyed  pndia*^  for  1887.)    The  President,  in  the  ezer- 

and  eiaa^erated  the  tranaportotion  oompanieBj  and  ^i^  Qf  ^ig  executive  functions,  makes  his  de- 

WM^'cJ^teJu*  ^  •«»"*P^^«  leform/or  which  it  ^.^.^^^  j^  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 

That  we  are  nnoompiomiBingly  in  fkvor  of  fVee  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  LegisU- 

speeoh  and  the  onreetnoted  riffkt  of  all  oitixena  to  ture.    The  first  Oabinet  after  the  accession  of 

lawfully  meet  and  oonsult  tqgetner  upon  the  political  President  Gamot  was  formed  on  Dec.  12, 1887, 

quwtions  of  the  day.^  and  consisted  of  the  following  members :  Preei- 

That  we  recogmxe  in  the  State  mihtia  our  neoeesary  j,^.  -  .,  ^  n^««^;i  iLr{«;ofr..  />^  i?;r«<in/»A  i^r^A 
and  sole  pioted&on  in  times  of  possible  riot  and  dii  ^fP\  ©f  the  OouncU,  Jhnister  of  Finance,  and 
Older,  and  that  we  favor  libeiBl  appropriations  for  iU  Mmister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Pierre  Em- 
support  and  maintenance,  and  a  hearty  spirit  of  aid  mannel  Tirard ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  symjpathy  on  tl^e  part  of  the  State  government.  Leopold  fimile  Flourens :  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

That  in  tiie  counties  of  Maduwn,  JeflTeraon,  Gads-  rfor;  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien;  Minister 

den,  and  Jackson  we  recognise  a  condition  of  anarchy  *rt' "!  7*","^"  *^  .7  "*   v^      ,  j        \  Txltl^SL 

and  defiance  of  the  laws  oT  our  State  for  the  protection  Of  P°bho  Instruction,  W  orsbip,  and  Fine  Arte, 

of  the  citizen  m  hia  constitutional  rights,  in  that  the  £tienne  Leopold  Faye ;  Minister  of  Justice,  O. 

citisens  of  those  counties  are  prevented  by  intimida^  A.  Fallidres ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Logerot ; 

tion  and  force  ftom  holding  hiwful  assemblies,  cast-  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Francois 

^^SiS^^JSnSrlr-^^^^^  ^-  ^«  ^^1^^S^«^  l^^'^^  and  wa,  .oeceeded 

attention  of  our  State  authorities  to  tills  fact,  and  de-  on  Jan.  5,   1888,  by  Vice- Admiral   Krantz; 

mand  of  them  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Anguste 

a  government  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Lncien  Dautresme ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

The  Prohibitionists  held  a  State  convention  £mile  Lonbet;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fran- 

at  Orlando  in  September,  and  nominated  presi-  ^ois  Yiette. 

dential  electors,  but  voted  not  to  present  a       Area  aai  PipiiatlMk — ^The  area  of  France  is 

State  ticket.    The  canvass,  which  promised  to  628,572  square  I^ilometres,  or  204,177  square 

be  of  exceptional  interest,  lost  in  a  large  degree  miles.    The  population  on  May  80,  1886,  was 

ito  importance  when  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  88,218,908,  or  187  to  the  square  mile.    France 

appeared  in  the  State.    Yet  the  total  vote  is  divided  into  87  departments,  subdivided  into 

polled  at  the  election  in  November  was  larger  862  arrondissements,  containing  2,871  cantons 

thiAi  in  any  previous  election.    Mr.  Cleveland  and  86,121  communes.    The  number  of  the 

received  89,661  votes ;  Harrison,  26,657 ;  and  communes  is  constantly  increasing. 
Fisk,  428  votes.    For  Governor,  Fleming  re-       The  number  of  marriages  in  1886  was  288^- 

oeived  40,256  votes,  and  Shipman  26,485.     All  198 ;  of  births,  912,782 ;  of  deaths,  860,222. 

the  Democratic  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  62,560, 

were  elected,  and  also  two  Democratic  Con-  as  compared  with  86,464  in  1886,  78,974  in 

gressmen.    But  few  Republicans  were  elected  1884,  96,803  in  1888,  97,027  in  1882,  108,229 

to  the  Legislature.  in  1881,  61,840  in  1880,  96,667  in  1879,  98,176 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.    The  in  1878,  and  142,620  in  1877.    In  Bouches-dn- 

present  form  of  government  was  proclaimed  Rh6ne  there  were  8,114  more  deaths  than 

Sept.  4,  1871.     The  executive   authority  is  births  in  1886 ;  in  Manche,  2,802 ;  in  Calvados, , 

vested  in  the  President  of  the  republic,  and  1,946;  in  Eure,  1,897;   in  Ome,   1,868;  in 

the  legislative  power  in  an  assembly  of  two  Seine-et-Oise,  1,828 ;  in  Rh6ne,  1,779.    In  87 

houses — the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  departments  altogether  there  was  a  surplus  of 

ties.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  800  members,  86,189  deaths,   while  in  the   remainder  the 

elected  for  nine  years.    They  are  divided  into  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  88,699. 
three  classes,  one  class  retiring  by  rotation  ev-       The  census  of  1886  included  1,126,681  for^ 

ery  three  years.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  eigners  who  were  resident  in  France.    The 

composed  of  684  menibers,  one  to  every  70,-  foreigners  in  1881    numbered   1,001,090,  as 

000  inhabitants,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  compared  with  801,764  in  1876.    The  number 

under  the  Bcrutin  de  liste,  which  was  adopted  of  Belgians  was  482,266 ;  of  Italians,  240,788, 

on  June  16,  1886.    The  term  of  service  is  four  against  166,818  in  1876 ;  of  Germans,  81,986, 

years.    In  1886  there  were  10,181,095  electors,  against  69,028 ;  of  Spaniards,  78,781 ;  of  Swiss, 

of  whom  7,896,100  voted  in  the  election  of  66,281;  of  British  and  Irish,  87,006 ;  of  Dutch, 

that  year.    The  senators  receive  a  salary  of  21,282;  of  Anstro-Hungarians,  12,090;  ofRus- 

16,000  francs,  and  the  deputies  9,000  francs  nans  and  Poles,  10,489 ;  of  Americans,  includ- 

per  annum.    The  President  is  elected  for  a  ing  South  Americans,  9,816.    On  Oct.  2,  1888, 

term  of  seven  years  by  a  maiority  of  votes  of  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  working- 

the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  people,  who  considered  themselves  injured  by 

in  a  National  Assembly.    He  receives  a  salary  the  free  ingress  of  foreign  competitors,  and  as 

of  600,000  francs,  with  600,000  francs  addi-  a  rejoinder  to  recent  regulations  of  the  Ger- 

tional  for  expenses.    The  Senate  and  Chamber  man  authorities  respecting  the  presence  of  for- 

of  Deputies  meet  every  year  on  the  second  eigners  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Government 

Tuesday  in  January,  and  must  remain  in  ses-  issued  a  decree  imposing  onerous  conditions  on 

sion  at  least  five  months.  the  residence  of  citizens  of  foreign  states  in 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  Marie-Fran-  France.    The  statistics  published  by  the  Min- 

Cois  Badi  Carnot,  elected  Dec.  8, 1887.    (For  istry  of  Commerce  in  connection  with  this 

biography  and  portrait,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo-  decree  show  that,  whereas  the  foreigners  domi- 
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ciled  in  France  oonstitated  little  more  than  1  estants ;  68,436  were  Jews ;  and  7,684,906  per- 
per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1851,  the  pro-  aons  refused  to  state  their  religions  belief.  AU 
portion  was  more  than  double  in  1876,  rising  religions  are  equid  by  law,  and  state  allow- 
to  2f  per  cent,  in  1881,  and  in  1886  to  8  per  ances  are  granted  to  those  sects  whose  ad- 
cent.  The  number  of  Italians  in  1886  was  herents  number  more  than  100,000.  In  the 
264,668,  having  quadrupled  in  S6  years.  In  budget  of  1888,  the  sum  of  46,743,568  francs 
the  department  of  Bonches-du-Rh6ne  they  was  devoted  to  these  allowances,  distributed 
form  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population,  num-  as  foUow :  Roman  Gatholic^s  48,603,728  francs ; 
bering  70,088,  while  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Protestants,  1,561,600  francs;  Jews,  180,900 
department  that  has  Nice  for  its  chief  place,  francs ;  Mussulmans,  216,840  francs ;  admin-r 
there  are  89,166,  and  in  Paris  28,861.  The  istration,  etc.,  291,000  francs, 
total  number  of  Belgians  is  482,261,  of  whom  Public  education  is  under  the  supervision  of 
298,991  reside  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  the  Central  Government  In  1885-*86  there 
where  they  constitute  one  eighteenth  of  the  were  86,887  elementary  schools,  68,207  of 
whole  population.  The  number  of  Germans  which  were  lay  schools^  and  22,680,  clerical 
is  more  than  100,000,  but  before  the  war  there  schools;  70,818  were  public  and  the  rest  pri- 
were  double  that  number.  Nearly  one  third  vate  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was 
of  them  are  in  Paris.  The  Spaniards  and  6,274,668,  of  whom  4,988,768  were  educated 
Portuguese  have  nearly  trebled  since  1861,  in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  teach- 
nnmbering  now  80,842,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  ers  in  the  elementary  schools  was  186,216  in 
found  in  the  departments  north  of  the  Pyre-  1886 — 88,668  in  the  lay,  and  46,648  in  the 
nees  and  south  of  the  Garonne.  The  Swiss  derioal  schools.  In  November,  1884,  there 
number  78,684,  of  whom  27,288  inhabit  the  were  881  secondary  schools,  with  98,496  pupils, 
department  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of  There  were  87  normal  schools  for  males  and 
Dutch  is  87,149,  of  whom  more  than  half  75  for  females  in  1886.  Education  is  provided 
live  in  Paris.  The  English,  Scotch^  and  Irish  for  adult  males  in  6,667  communes,  and  for 
nnmber  86,184,  and  of  these  14,701  live  in  adult  females  in  1,136  communes,  the  total 
Paris.  The  number  of  natives  of  North  and  number  of  pupils  in  1886-^86  being  167,798 
South  America  is  only  10,268,  of  whom  6,916  males  and  30,036  females.  The  number  of 
are  in  Paris.  These  figures  include  persons  graduates  at  the  state  universities  in  1884  was 
bom  on  French  soil  who  have  acquired  citi-  12,196.  '  In  that  year  8,807  students  were  in 
zenship  in  foreign  countries,  constituting  about  attendance  at  the  faculty  or  University  of 
one  fourth  of  the  totals  but  not  naturalized  Paris.  There  are  also  numerous  technical,  in- 
French  citizens,  who  number  108,886,  whereas  dustrial,  and  other  special  schools.  In  the 
in  1872  there  were  only  16,808  naturalized  budget  of  1886-^87,  the  total  sum  devoted  to 
Frenchmen.  educational  purposes  was  94,497,000  francs,  of 

The  decree  of  the  President  of  the  republic  which  sum  81,460,000  francs  were  for  primary 
requires  every  foreigner  settling  in  France  or  and  18,087,000  francs  for  intermediate  educa- 
making  a  prolonged  stay  to  make  a  declara-  tion.  For  the  16  schools  of  letters  and  phi- 
tion  within  fifteen  days  of  his  arrival  at  the  losophy,  14  of  law,  and  6  of  medicine,  the  sum 
mairie  of  the  commune  where  he  intends  to  of  11,709,214  francs  was  assigned  in  the 
fix  his  residence,  or  at  the  prefecture,  if  it  is  budget.  The  state  faculties  of  theology  were 
in  Paris  or  Lyons,  setting  forth  (1)  his  name  abolished  in  1886.  The  Protestant  faculties  at 
and  those  of  his  fa&er  and  mother,  (2)  his  na-  Montauban  and  Paris  have,  however,  been 
tionality,  (8)  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  continued  by  annual  votes  of  the  Chambers, 
^4)  the  place  of  his  last  domicile,  (5)  his  pro-  because  they  are  the  only  legal  training-col- 
lession  or  means  of  subsistence,  (6)  the  names  leges  for  the  pastors  of  the  two  Prot^tant 
and  nationality  of  his  wife  and  minor  chil-  state  churches,  whereas  the  Catholic  faculties 
dren,  in  case  they  accompany  him.  When  the  were  not  recognized  by  the  bishops  as  training- 
domiciled  foreigner  changes  his  residence  to  schools  for  priests. 

another  commune,  he  must  there  make  a  simi-  CMiMene  aii   ladutry.— The   total   special 

lar  declaration  before  the  maire.    Foreigners  commerce  of  France  in  1887  amounted   to 

residing  in  France  at  the  time  when  the  decree  7.690,646,000  francs,  of  which  4,270,772,000 

waa  published  were  required  to  comply  with  francs  represent  imports,  and    8,819,774,000 

its  provisions  within  thirty  days.    A  supple-  francs,  exports.    The  most  important  class  of 

mentary  decree  extended  the  period  to  Jan.  1,  commodities  is  that  of  alimentary  substances, 

1889.      Infractions   of  the   regulations   pre-  comprising  wines,  cereals,  fruits,  animals,  cof- 

acribed  in  the  decree  are  punishable  with  po-  fee,  sugar,  etc.,  which  were  imported  to  the 

lice  penalties,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  amount  of  1,600,887,000  francs,  and  exported 

of  expulsion,  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  to  the  amount  of  721,175,000  francs.    Of  raw 

Minister  of  the  Interior  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  products,  including  wool,  raw  silk,  oils,  skins 

Dee,  2,  1849.  and  hides,  cotton,  and  lumber,  the  imports 

BdlgiMiBdEiicatIm,— In  the  census  of  1881,  were  valued  at  1,998,836,000  francs,  and  the 

78-60  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  29,201,703  exports  at  717,387,000  francs.     Of  manufact- 

persons,    belonged    to   the   Roman   Catholic  ured  articles,  including  woolen,  silk,  and  cot- 

Cbnroh;  1*8  per  cent,  or  692,800,  were  Prot-  ton  goods,  leather  and  leather  goods,  machin- 
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ery,  metal  goods,  arms,  etc.,  the  imports  were 
662,091,000  francs,  and  the  exports  1,698,667,- 
000  francs.  Of  miscellaneous  products,  the 
valae  of  the  imports  was  119,458,000  francs, 
and  that  of  the  exports,  187,645,000  francs. 
In  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  France  for 
1886,  amounting  to  7,456,900,000  francs,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  the  imports  amounted  to 
4,208,100,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  8,248,- 
800,000  francs.  The  imports  of  coin  and 
bullion  were  valued  at  443,517,878  francs,  and 
the  exports  at  888,262,842  francs.  The  transit 
trade  amounted  to  685,000,000  francs  in  1886. 
The  trade  of  France  with  other  countries  in 
1886  was,  in  millions  of  francs,  as  follows: 


COUNfRIES. 


Great  Britain 

Belelum 

Bpabi 

Germany 

Italy 

United  States 

Argentine  Bepnblic 

BrltUh  India 

Bnssia 

Turkey 

Algeria 

China 

Bwitagerland 

Andtrla 

Portugal 

BrazU 


Impoiti 


Kspotti 


625 

865 

419 

448 

899 

178 

885 

297 

809 

192 

898 

282 

828 

110 

192 

8 

170 

10 

124 

46 

124 

189 

119 

4 

108 

210 

107 

14 

74 

28 

52 

57 

The  number  of  silk-culturists  in  1B87  was 
186,888,  against  186,706  in  1886.  In  1886  there 
was  imported  into  France  164,994,874  kilo- 
grammes of  sugar,  while  the  home  manufact- 
ured sugar  amounted  to  412,161,821  kilo- 
grammes. The  product  of  wheat  in  1886  was 
290,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1887  it  was  822,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  wine  in  1886  was 
692,684,728  gallons;  in  1887,  586,000,000  gal- 
lons. In  1887  282,800,000  gallons  of  wine  were 
imported,  and  48,114,000  gallons  exported.  In 
1886  the  live-stock  in  France  included  2,911,- 
892  horses,  18,104,970  cattle,  22,616,547  sheep, 
1,488,000  goats,  and  5,681,088  swine.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood bj  agriculture  in  1882  was  6,918,000, 
which  was  four  per  cent,  less,  as  compared 
with  the  total  population,  than  in  1862.  The 
total  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  6,- 
672,007,  of  which  2,167,667  were  under  ^ 
acres,  2,636,030  between  1  and  26  acres,  788,- 
641  from  25  to  125  acres,  66,866  from  126  to 
250  acres,  20,644  from  260  to  500  acres,  7,942 
from  500  to  1,250  acres,  and  only  217  larger 
than  1,250  acres.  The  number  of  owners  of 
land  was  4,886,246,  which  was  406,269  less  than 
in  1862,  a  part  of  the  decrease  being  accounted 
for  by  the  transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with 
187,000  land-owners  to  Germany.  Nearly  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivators  are  owners  of  their 
farms,  14  per  cent,  are  tenants,  and  6  per  cent, 
are  metayers,  dividing  the  profits  with  the  land- 
lord, who  furnishes  the  land  and  the  capital. 
The  number  of  proprietors  had  increased,  and 
the  number  of  tenants  and  metayers  had  de- 
creased in  twenty  years. 


ItftgatfMi.— In  1886,  100,796  vessels  of  all 
descriptions  were  entered  at  French  ports,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  tonnage  of  18,490,692.  Of 
this  number,  79,112,  of  9,994,889  tons,  sailed 
under  the  French  flag.  The  number  of  vessels 
cleared  during  the  same  year  was  102,886,  of 
19,028,884  tons,  of  which  80,161,  of  10,868,862 
tons,  sailed  under  the  French  flag. 

In  1885  there  were  engaged  in  the  French 
fisheries  85,916  men,  with  23,877  vessels.  The 
value  of  tlie  fishery  product  was  51,469,080 
francs.  In  January,  1887,  the  mercantile  navy 
consisted  of  14,100  sailing-vessels  and  961  steam- 
ers. The  sailing-vessels  had  a  tonnage  of  492,- 
807,  and  their  crews  numbered  74,129  men. 
The  steamers  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  500,- 
484  tons,  and  employed  12,790  men. 

BallrMdfli — The  railroads  of  France  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  had  a  total  length  of  82,248  kilo- 
metres. The  state  is  the  owner  of  only  2,597 
kilometres,  and  does  not  operate  more  than 
half  of  its  lines.  The  receipts  of  all  the  ndl- 
roads  in  1887  were  1,021,424,280  francs,  against 
1,007,187,227  francs  in  1886.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  state  lines  are  estimated  at  80,- 
084,000  francs,  and  the  expenses  at  26,208,000 
francs.  During  the  fiscal  year  1887-^88  the 
Government  built  791  kilometres  of  additional 
railroads. 

Tetograpli  uU  Pwtal  Service.— On  Jan.  1, 1885, 
there  were  86,868  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines, 
with  268,202  kilometres  of  wire.  In  1885  were 
sent  28,091,860  telegraph  messages,  21,150,444 
of  which  were  inland,  and  1,940,916  foreign. 

The  number  of  letters  and  postal  cards  for- 
warded in  1885  was  679,145,988;  of  journals, 
418,981,888;  of  samples,  circulars,  etc.,  488,- 
024,178. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  in  1885 
were  166,678,668  francs,  and  the  expenses  184^- 
424,285  francs.  The  telegraphs  have  been 
worked  at  a  loss  to  the  treasury  ever  since  the 
Government  telegraph  service  was  established 
in  1861. 

FbuncMi — ^The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year 
1887  was  8,184,886,415  francs,  and  the  expen- 
diture 8,188,731,289  francs.  The  budget  for 
1888,  presented  in  February,  1887,  calculated 
the  ordinary  revenue  at  8,268,688,188  francs, 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Inject 
taxes,  domains,  and  state  monopolies,  2,778,- 
829,689  francs ;  direct  taxes,  474,758,494  franca. 
The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  is  8,258,- 
104,788  francs,  the  principal  heads  being:  Min- 
istry of  War,  694,984,530  francs;  Ministry  of 
Marine,  219,888,811  francs;  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  188,048,190  francs;  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  176,046,604  francs;  other  min- 
istries, 256,822,445  francs ;  expenditure  on  the 
public  debt,  1,887,275,671  francs;  administra- 
tion and  salaries  of  the  President,  senators,  and 
deputies,  845,860,097  francs.  The  extraordi- 
nary expenditures,  balanced  by  receipts  from 
special  sources,  were  478,605,181  francs  for  the 
home  office,  treasury,  and  other  special  votes, 
and  88,796,200  francs  for  special  state  expenses. 
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Of  this  latter  amoont  82,870,000  francs  went  QtS^*"*  **'  tboom.                   omemmdwm. 

to  the  account  of  state  railways,  13,064^700  Bchooii *.!*.*.*.!!!'.".*.!*.*.!!'.'.!'.!'.!!*.!'. '!.'!!!!!    1^ 

francs  for  naval  invalids,  9,807,500  francs  for  AdminisMiTeudnMidi'oiu!!!!!!!^               8,888 

the  national  printing-office,  16,867,100  francs        ISaSj:;;^;;!^!;;;;^;^ ^?£ 

for  the  legion  of  honor,  and  0,221,600  francs         caTairy 70,884 

for  the  savings-bank.    In  Jnne,  1887,  the  budg-         ^'S*^ JS'JS 

et  for  1888  was  cut  down  bj  182,206,000  SSa.T.. :::::::::::::::. :::::::;::::;::  ii^So 

francs,  leaving  the  corrected  expenditure,  or-         Gendsniieite '.!'.'.   9in5 

dinary  and  extraordinary,  8,628,801,069  francs,         Gwde  B^pubUdne ^m 

The  total  consolidated  debt  of  France  amount-  ivytai 6S&,ni 

ed  in  1888  to  28,728,096,228  francs,  the  interest  The  territorial  army  numbers  87,000  officers 
upon  which  is  826,241,131  francs  annually,  and  579,000  men.  The  total  war  force  of 
divided  as  follows :  3-per-cent.  rente^  482,98^-  France  is  about  8,750,000  men,  of  which  number 
911  francs;  4-per-oent.  rents^  446,096  francs;  2,500,000  have  received  some  military  instruc- 
4^per-cent.  rente,  805,426,874  francs.  The  tion.  The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  1888 
redeemable  debt,  life  annuities,  and  other  en-  was  694,984,530  francs, 
gagements  of  the  treasury  swell  the  capital  of  He  Havy* — ^The  effective  navy  in  1888  con- 
tiiedebtto  about  82,500,000,000  franca.  All  6i8tedof898  vessels,  comprising  17  line-of-battle 
the  communes  and  departments  of  France  have  ironclads,  9  ironclad  cruisers,  10  ironclad  guar- 
their  own  budgets  and  debts.  The  total  com-  da  eoetaSf  4  ironclad  gun-boats,  9  battery  cruis- 
munal  receipts  in  1887  were  470,183,297  francs  ers,  9  first-class  cruisers,  15  of  the  second,  and 
and  the  departmental  receipts,  97,286,261  18  of  the  third  class,  2  torpedo  cruisers,  14 
francs.  In  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  avisos  of  the  first,  26  of  the  second,  and  6  of 
1888  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  made  the  third  class,  13  transport  avisos,  6  torpedo 
to  balance  at  804,169,794  francs.  The  prin-  avisos,  20  gun-boats,  40  ^oop  gun-boats,  10  sea- 
oipal  source  of  revenue  of  Paris  is  from  the  going  torpedo-boats,  72  first-class  and  41  sec- 
droits  d^oetroi  or  toUs  on  articles  of  consump-  ond-dass  torpedo-boats  for  coast  defense,  5 
tion,  estimated  to  amount  to  187,788,200  francs  pontoons,  25  transports,  and  22  sailing-vessels, 
in  1888.  The  interest  and  sinking-fund  of  the  The  "  Caiman  ^^  and  the  "  Terrible,^'  sister- 
municipal  debt,  amounted  to  106,189,058  france  ahips  to  the  "  Indomptable,*'  belted  ships  with 
in  1888.  19f  inches  of  compound  armor  at  the  water- 
In  order  to  sustain  the  increased  expendi-  line,  carrying  75-ton  guns  mounted  en  harhette 
ture  of  the  Government  in  recent  years  tne  im-  in  two  fixed  towers,  are  practically  completed, 
port  duties  have  been  made  much  higher  than  and  the  *^  Reqnin  *'  is  approaching  completion, 
they  were  formerly,  the  stamp  duties  have  The  *' Admiral  Baudin,"  a  monster  ironclad  of 
been  raised,  and  taxes  on  sugar,  wine,  and  salt,  11,200  tons  displacement  with  21}-inch  plates 
and  that  on  railroad  transportation,  have  been  at  the  water-line,  armed  with  three  60-ton  and' 
increased.  On  March  18,  1888,  the  Chamber  twelve  smaller  guns,  and  the  ^*  Formidable,^' 
decided  to  toke  away  the  privilege  that  wine  a  sister-ship,  were  completed  in  1888.  The 
and  apple  growers  have  enioyed  of  distilling  *'  Hoche ''  and  the  ^*  Neptune,''  of  10,500  tons, 
spirits  from  their  own  produce  free  of  duty,  and  the  ^*  Marceau,"  a  heavily  armored  steel 
The  imposition  of  new  duties  on  live  animals  cruiser  with  four  barbette  towers,  having  three 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in  the  cattle  imports  fuU  decks,  and  fitted  with  four  torpedo  tubes, 
in  1887,  while  the  import  of  fresh  meat  in-  will  be  ready  for  service  by  1890.  Two  first- 
creased.  The  duty  on  wheat  was  raised  in  class  ironclad  squadron  vessels,  four  first-class 
March,  1885,  and  again  on  April  1,  1887,  cans-  ironclad  gun-boats,  four  armored  gun-boats  of 
ing  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  the  second  class,  two  battery  cruisers,  two  tor- 
bread.  In  September,  1888,  the  bakers  at  St.  pedo  cruisers,  eleven  cruisers  of  various  classes, 
Ouen  and  St.  Denis  refused  to  mdce  bread  at  and  a  large  number  of  first-class  torpedo-boats 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  are  in  different  stages  of  construction.  An- 
and  the  Cabinet  met  to  consider  the  question  other  first-class  ironclad  and  two  torpedo  dis- 
of  suspending  the  grun  duties,  as  it  is  em-  patch-boats  will  be  begun  in  1889.  Before 
powered  to  do  when  the  price  of  bread  rises  the  end  of  that  year  one  first-class  and  four 
to  a  point  threatening  the  food-supply  of  the  third-class  cruisers  will  be  finished,  and  three 
people.  One  effect  of  the  high  duty  on  wheat  first-class,  one  third-class,  and  the  two  torpedo 
was  that  Belgian  bread  was  imported  and  sold  cruisers  are  expected  to  be  done  the  year  c^ter. 
in  Paris  in  l&rge  quantities.  The  expenditure  on  the  navy  set  down  in  the 
neiniy.— The  peace  strength  of  the  French  budget  for  1888  is  219,883,311  francs.  The 
array  in  1888  was  499,789  officers  and  men,  and  valuation  of  the  fieet  given  in  the  budget  is 
1 18,927  horses.    This  does  not  include  the  gen-  502,000,000  francs. 

darmerieand  the  Garde  R^publicaine,  which  FaB^tte  VnH  UnMry. — The  Cabinet  was 

together  amount  to  25,922  officers  and  men.  overturned  on  March  80  by  a  vote  of  268  to 

With  these  included,  the  effective,  deducting  234  on  a  motion  of  M.  Laguerre,  leader  of 

the  number  absent  on  sick-leave  and  furloughs,  Gen.  Boulanger's  faction,  which  numbered  only 

was  465,588.    The  nominal  force  provided  for  18  in  the  Chamber,  in  favor  of  the  revision  of 

in  the  budget  for  1888  was  divided  as  follows :  the  Constitution.    Royalists  and  Bonapartists 
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supported  the  motion  from  their  different  The  Premier  was  an  adv^ooate  in  Paris  and 
standpoints,  and  were  joined  by  the  followers  a  prominent  Repablican  daring  the  empire, 
of  M.  Ol^menoean,  now  an  opponent  of  his  joined  the  Commnne,  was  a  deputy  in  1871, 
cousin  Boulanger,  whom  he  first  lifted  into  resigned  when  unable  to  effect  a  recondlia- 
power,  yet  committed  to  the  principle  of  re-  tion  between  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
▼ision.  The  changes  of  Government  have  in-  mune,  became  president  of  the  Municipal 
variably  been  proonced  in  recent  years  by  such  Oouncil,  re-entered  the  Chamber  in  1876,  and 
a  temporary  combination  of  the  greater  part  acted  with  the  Extreme  Left ;  was  appointed 
of  both  the  Royalist  parties  with  the  Radicals  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by  Gambetta  in  1882,  and 
for  the  sake  of  overturning  an  Opportunist  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Mnnici- 
Ministry,  or  with  the  Opportunists  in  order  to  pidity  until  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because 
oust  one  that  is  dominated  by  the  Advanced  of  hia  sympathy  with  the  autonomist  demands 
Left.  The  Chamber  in  1888  was  divided  into  of  the  Parisians,  was  elected  a  deputy  in  Octo- 
seventeen  separate  factions,  viz.,  the  Legiti-  her,  1882,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
mists,  whose  Pretender  is  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Chamber  when  M.  Brisson  became  Premier  in 
Jaime ;  the  Fusion  Legitimists,  under  the  Duo  1885.  He  presided  over  the  Chamber  with 
de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  the  Philippists,  who  dignity  and  impartiality,  rebuking  the  Radicals 
have  accepted  the  manifesto  of  the  Comte  de  for  wishing  to  oppress  their  colleagues  when 
Paris ;  the  Compromise  Royalists,  represented  they  moved  to  hold  a  session  on  Good  Friday, 
by  Baron  de  Mackau  and  M.  Piou;  theVic-  and  openly  condemning  the  vote  in  favor  of 
torian  Bonapartists ;  the  Jeromist  Bonapart-  revision.  The  Cabinet  was  one  of  the  Radical 
ists ;  the  Bpnapartists  pure  and  simple ;  the  Left,  to  which  group  MM.  Flo^uet,  De  Frey- 
Lett  Center,  led  by  M.  Riband ;  the  Oppor-  cinet.  Goblet,  Lockroy,  and  Viette  belonged, 
tunists,  whose  leader  was  Jules  Ferry ;  the  while  M.  Peytral  was  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
Advanced  Left,  under  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Gob-  treme  Left,  and  recently  the  sponsoi*  of  F^lix 
let ;  the  Radicals,  under  M.  Floquet  and  M.  Pyat  before  the  electors  of  Marseilles,  who  re- 
Cl^menceau ;  the  Extreme  Radicals,  of  whom  turned  that  Socialist  to  the  Chamber  by  a  large 
M.  MiUerand  was  the  chief;  the  Old  Conven-  msgority.  The  other  three  civilian  members 
tion  School,  led  by  M.  Madierde  Monljau;  the  were  Moderate  Liberals.  The  War  Ministry 
Possiblists,  under  M.  Basly  and  M.  Cam61inat;  was  given  to  M.  de  Freycinet  because  he  had 
the  Boulangists,  who  had  a  spokesman  in  M.  always  coveted  that  portfolio,,  having  held  it 
Li^erre;  the  Rational  Radicals,  led  by  M.  in  the  Provisional  Government  of  1870,  and 
Maret;  and  the  Anarchists,  who*  had  now  having  fallen  out  with  Gambetta  because  it 
an  able  representative  in  Parliament,  F^lix  was  refused  him  by  the  latter.  The  selection 
Pyat,  elected  by  the  great  constituency  of  the  of  a  civilian,  and  especially  a  statesman  so 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  volatile  and  fond  of  innovation,  was  viewed 
The  Iloqiet  CaMaet — The  President  of  the  with  distrust,  as  was  also  the  appointment  to 
Chamber,  M.  floquet,  who  had  undertaken  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  M.  Goblet,  who  when 
form  a  cabinet  in  May,  1887,  but  had  failed.  Premier  had  joined  Gen.  Boulanger  in  a  plan 
again  accepted  the  task  when  called  upon  by  for  a  military  demonstration  in  connection 
President  Carnot.  He  was  then  thought  to  with  the  Schnaebele  affair,  which  was  vetoed 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  coveted  by  President  Gr^vy. 

alliance  with  Russia,  because  he  once  shouted  ^^  Republican  concentration  "  was  the  watch- 
Vive  la  Pologne  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar  word  of  the  new  Government  The  ministe- 
Alexander  II,  but  a  show  of  courtesy  by  Baron  rial  declaration  was  non-committal  in  regard 
MohrcDheim,  the  Russian  minister,  had  re-  to  the  questions  of  separation  of  church  and 
moved  that  disqualification.  The  list  was  not  state,  Paris  self-government,  and  the  progress- 
completed  till  April  8,  as  M.  Loubet,  who  ive  income  tax;  and  in  regard  to  constitutional 
agreed  to  retain  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works,  revision  the  Government  asked  to  be  intrusted 
and  M.  Ricard,  who  accepted  that  of  Justice,  with  the  duty  of  indicating  the  propitious 
found  that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  revis-  moment  to  begin  a  work  of  such  importance, 
ion  paragraph  of  the  ministerial  declaration,  which  was  destined  to  place  the  political  organi- 
and  withdrew.  As  finally  constituted,  the  zation  in  complete  harmony  with  republican 
Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows :  President  principles.  A  bill  was  promised  with  refers 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ence  to  associations  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
Charles  Floquet ;  Minis'ter  of  War,  Charles  de  definite  regulation  of  the  relations  of  church 
Freycinet ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ren6  and  state.  Among  the  financial  measures^  to 
Goblet ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  be  considered,  was  a  scheme  for  remodeling 
Admiral  Erantz ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Posts  the  liquor  and  the  succession  duties.  The  bills 
and  TelegraphR,  M.  Peytral ;  Minister  of  Public  to  augment  the  military  forces,  that  had  passed 
Instruction,  Fine  Arts,  and  Worship,  Edouard  the  Chamber  and  were  to  be  considered  by 
Lockroy ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  De-  the  Senate,  were  described  as  a  means  of  se- 
Inns-Montaud ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Fer-  curing  the  respect  due  to  the  nation,  and  as  a 
rouillat ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  calcu- 
Pierre  Legrand ;  Minbter  of  Agriculture,  Fran-  lated  to  prepare  conditions  favorable  to  the 
^ois  Viette.  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  1789. 
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PrMMdfaigi  ^  the  daatos*— In  the  first  bal-  ond  ballot    Appealing  to  the  Chamber,  the 

lot  for  a  President  of  the  Chamber  to  succeed  ministers  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence,  which 

M.  Koanet,  M.   Brisson    received  the  most  was  passed  by  826  votes  against  178.    Charges 

votes,  the  others  being  divided  between  M.  against  the  monks  of  a  reformatory  at  Citeaux 

Cl^mencean,  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  suppress  all  male 

M.  Andrieox,  ex-Prefect  of  Police.    The  latter  religious  orders,  which  was  defeated  in  the 

withdrew,  and  M.  Cl^mencean  led  on  the  sec-  Senate.    It  was  decided  to  improve  the  naval 

ond  ballot.    On  the  following  morning,  when  defenses  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg.    The  army 

the  voting  was  resumed,  the  Moderates  put  bill,  reducing  the  term  of  military  service  to 

forward  M.  M6Hne,  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture  three  years,  while  making  the  obligation  uni- 

and  leader  of  the  Protectionists,  as  their  can-  versa!,  including  seminarists  and  students  of 

didate,  but  M.  Brisson  refused  to  retire,  which  the  liberal  professions,  who  have,  however,  to 

made  the  vote  a  tie  between  M61ine  and  C16-  serve  only  one  year  with  the  colors,  has  been 

menceau,  giving  the  election  to  the  former  by  before  the  Chambers  for  several  years,  and 

right  of  seniority  in  age.  has  been  remodeled  by  difierent  ministers  of 

When    Parliament   re-assembled  afber  the  war.    In  1888  it  finally  passed  the  Senate. 

Easter  holidays,  M.  Floquet  said  that  the  Gov-  The  session  closed  in  the  middle  of  July, 

ernment  desired  strength  to  deal  with  pre-  and  the  new  session  opened  on  October  15. 

tenders,  whether  draping  themselves  in  the  M.  Floquet  presented  his  revision  proposals, 

flag  or  speaking  in  plebiscitary  enigmas,  and  which  did  not  involve  the  abolition  of  the  Sen- 

on  being  challenged  to  say  whether  revision,  ate,  but  restricted  its  control  over  legislation 

that  is,  the  Radical  scheme  of  the  election  of  to  the  right  of  remonstrance  and  postpone- 

tbe  Senate  by  universal  sufirage,  were  post-  ment,  and   did   not   touch    the  presidential 

poned  indefinitely,  asked  the  Chamber  to  wait  power,  which  the  extreme  Radicals  wished  to 

until  the  call  for  revision  ceased  to  be  a  Roy-  do  away  with  altogether, 

alist  snare  or  a  cloak  for  conspiring  dictators.  The  revision  scheme  proposes  that  one  third 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  carried  by  879  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  shall  re- 

to  177  votes.  tire  every  second  year,  the  two  sets  of  elec- 

The  sugar  bounties,  which  transfer  to  the  tions  being  held  simultaneously.    Between  the 

coffers  of  the  sugar  manufactures  from  70,000,-  Radical  demand  of  direct  election  of  senators 

000  to  90,000,000  francs  annually  that  are  and  the  present  system  a  compromise  is  made 

raised  by  general  taxation  and  make  French  by  having  the  delegates  nominated  by  the  com- 

augar  three  times  as  dear  in  France  as  in  £ng-  munes,  instead  of  by  the  municipalities,  which 

land,  were  reduced  by  a  bill  that  passed  the  is  indirect  election  in  two  degrees,  in  the  place 

Senate  on  July  17.    The  surtax  of  forty  francs  of  three.    It  proposes  that  the    Council  of 

on  foreign  alcohol  w&<a  continued  for  an  indefi-  State  shall  be  nominated  partly  by  Parliament 

nite  period.    In  the  discussion  of  a  bill  to  ex-  and   partly  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 

act  compensation  for  accidents  to  workmen  it  trade-unions.    It  is  to  be  given  a  consultative 

was  proposed  that  the  family  of  a  foreign  voice  in  legislation  from  a  judicial  point  of 

workman  should  not  be  entitled  to  compensa-  view,  and  be  divided  into  technical  sections, 

tion  from  employers  in  case  of  death  by  acci-  qualified  to  advise  on  questions  affecting  labor, 

dent  unless  resident  in  France,  until  it  was  commerce,  agriculture,  and   the  arts.     The 

pointed  out  that  this  would  make  the  labor  of  council  shall  frame  bills  at  the  instance  of  the 

foreigners  more  desirable  to  employers.    A  Government,  and  its  commissaries  will  take 

bill  was  p&«sed  regulating  the  employment  of  part  in  their  discussion  in  Parliament.    BiUs 

women  and  children  in  factories.  will  be  first  introduced  in  the  Chamber,  and 

The  ministerial  budget  scheme  was  rejected  after  it  has  passed  them  the  Senate  will  have 
by  the  budget  committee,  the  majority  of  the  only  a  suspensive  veto,  leaving  the  question  to 
members  being  Moderate  Republicans,  owing  be  decided  by  the  next  biennial  election.  The 
to  the  practice  of  the  Reactionaries  of  aiding  Senate  can  send  back  to  the  Chamber  amend- 
in  the  election  of  a  committee  hostile  to  the  ments  to  the  budget,  but  the  vote  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  Government  Chamber  on  these  shall  be  final.  The  power 
proposed  an  increase  of  60,000,000  francs  in  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  to  dissolve 
the  ordinary  expenditure  for  1889,  and  of  the  Chamber  is  to  be  abolished.  The  stabil- 
90,000,000  francs  in  special  military  and  naval  ity  of  ministries,  of  which  there  had'  been 
expenditure.  M.  Peytral  expected  an  increase  twenty-three  since  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
of  12,000,000  francs  in  the  revenue  through  public  was  promoted  by  providing  that  they 
the  Universal  Exposition  and  25,000,000  francs  can  only  be  removed  by  the  President  after  a 
from  the  readjustment  of  the  sugar  duties,  formal  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
The  deficit  he  proposed  to  cover  by  issuing  BeelaiglflBk — ^When  Gen.  Boulanger  was  pre- 
treasury  bonds  for  100,000,000  francs.  sented  for  the  first  time  as  a  candidate  for  the 

The  Government  was  censured  by  the  Sen-  Chamber  in  four  departments,  Gen.  Logerot, 

ate  on  July  1  for  not  dismissing  the  mairie  of  Minister  of  War,  sought  an  interview  with 

Carcassonne,  who  had  been  convicted  of  an  him,  and,  after  receiving  his  positive  denial 

election  fraud  that  was  intended,  not  to  alter  that  he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  election 

the  result,  but  to  save  the  necessity  of  a  sec-  manoeuvres,  told  him  to  return  to  Clermont, 
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the  headquarters  of  the  army  corps  that  he  Republican  extremists  are  strong.  He  was 
commanded,  and  take  care  that  his  name  elected  in  the  Dordogne  also,  but  took  his  seat 
should  not  be  improperly  ased  by  his  friends  as  deputy  for  the  Nord  department.  The  pro- 
in  the  future.  Not  many  days  afterward  he  gramme  on  which  he  was  elected,  chiefly  by 
broke  his  parole  by  going  to  Paris  in  dis-  Bonapartist  votes,  was  dissolution,  revision, 
guise,  where  he  was  recognized  by  an  army  and  a  constituent  assembly.  He  made  his  ap- 
officer,  and  on  inyestigation  it  was  found  that  pearance  in  the  Chamber  on  June  4,  and  ar- 
he  had  personally  directed  the  electioneering  raigned  parliamentarism,  characterizing  cabi- 
campaign  by  means  of  cipher  telegrams.  For  nets  as  servile  tools  of  selfish  coalitions,  and 
these  acts  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  and  the  President  as  a  mere  log.  Expressing  a 
placed  in  non-activity,  called  before  a  court-  Platonic  belief  in  the  Radical  plan  of  abolish- 
martial,  consisting  of  five  generals,  on  March  ing  both  the  Senate  and  the  presidency,  he 
26, 1888.  This  was  the  signal  for  demonstra-  proposed  as  a  practical  solution  the  election 
tions  for  and  against  Boulanger,  and,  while  his  of  the  Senate  by  universal  suffrage,  the  sub- 
trifld  was  pending,  he  was  a  candidate  at  Mar-  mission  of  laws  to  a  referendum,  and  the  elec- 
seilles,  receiving  a  small  vote,  and  in  Aisne,  tion  of  the  President  directly  by  the  people, 
where  he  headed  the  poll  in  the  primary  elec-  who  desired  to  have  a  visible  head  of  the  Gk>v- 
tions,  although  as  an  ofiicer  in  active  service  emment.  Then  a  national  policy  would  take 
he  was  ineligible,  and  then  withdrew  in  favor  the  place  of  intrigue,  and  France  would  enter 
of  one  of  his  partisans.  He  defended  himself  on  the  condition  of  having  fixed  and  regular 
before  the  nulitary  court  by  saying  that  he  governments.  M.  Floquet  in  his  reply  de- 
came  to  Paris  to  visit  his  sick  wife  and  deny-  scribed  the  scheme  as  veiled  CsBsarism,  and 
ing  his  participation  in  the  electoral  canvass ;  alluded  to  one  of  Boulanger's  manifestoes,  in 
but  when  confronted  with  the  telegraphic  which  he  said  that  the  people  must  be  cared 
dispatches,  he  made  no  answer.    The  court  for  like  a  child. 

voted  unanimously  against  him,  and  President  On  July  12  G^n.  Boulanger  appeared  in  the 

Camot  signed  the  decree  placing  him  on  the  Chamber  again,  in  order  to  bring  forward  a 

retired  list.    Freed  thus  of  the  restraints  im-  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 

posed  by  his  military  duties,  he  openly  took  supporting  it  in  a  speech  denunciatory  of  the 

the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  department  of  existing  Chamber  and  of  the  Gk>veniment.  The 

the  Nord  with  an  address  in  which  he  accused  Prime  Minister  replied  in  caustic  terms,  de- 

the  Chamber  of  suppressing  the  defenses  of  the  scribing  him  as  one  who,  having  passed  from 

nation,  and  the  Senate  of  checking  every  re-  vestibules   into  antechambers,  yet   had   the 

form,  and  his  judges  of  condenming  him  for  effrontery  to  insult  tried  Republicans,  the  least 

reasons  which  they  dared  not  avow.    His  con-  of  whom  had  done  the  republic  more  good 

demnation  gave  him  a  greater  prominence  than  than  he  could  do  it  harm ;  whereupon  Gen. 

he  had  before.    The  antagonists  of  the  third  Boulanger  declared  that  M.  Floquet  had  **  im- 

republic — Imperialists, Clericals,  Royalists, and  pudently  lied"  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  fre- 

many  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists — sup-  qnenter  of  antechambers,  and  announced  that 

ported  him,  openly  or  secretly,  as  the  repre-  he  resigned  his  seat,  his  letter  of  resignation 

sentative  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  being  already  in  the  speaker^s  hands.    His 

order  of  things  and  with  the  men  who  con-  purpose  was  to  obtain  another  election  from 

trolled  the  policy  of  the  nation.   His  popularity  the  people.    He  at  once  presented  himself  as 

rested  chiefly  on  the  military  reforms  that  he  a  candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  representa- 

had  effected  as  Minister  of  War.    He  was  re-  tion  of  the  Arddche,  but  was  defeateo,  as  was 

garded  among  the  common  soldiers  and  the  his  nominee,  Paul  D6roulMe,  the  apostle  of 

peasantry  as  the  creator  of  an  army  that  was  revenge,  in  the  Charente.    His  revision  scheme 

capable,  or  soon  would  be,  of  avenging  Sedan,  was  presented,  and  referred  to  the  oomnuttee 

and  in  his  speeches  he  hinted  vaguely  at  war.  on  revision  that  had  been  appointed  at  the  be- 

The  rural  voters,  who  formerly  adhered  to  the  ginning  of  the  new  ministry.    During  the  ^7B 

empire,  at  the  beck  of  Bonapartist  leaders,  months  of  the  existence  of  his  party  of  Na- 

now  turned  to  Boulanger  as  the  embodiment  tional  Protest,  which  was  amply  supplied  with 

of  the  idea  of  personal  government,  which  is  Bonapartist  funds,  he  had  received  in  the  va- 

strong  among  the  French  peasantry.     Bou-  rious  by-elections  fully  half  a  million  votes, 

langer  called  himself  a  democratic  Republican,  The  insult  to  the  Premier  resulted,  as  was  ex- 

although  his  political  friends  and  financial  sup-  pected,  in  a  duel.    Gen.  Boulanger^s  seconds 

porters  were  IBonapartists ;  and,  in  his  demand  were  M.  Laisant  and  Count  Dillon ;  M.  Flo- 

for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  he  hinted  at  quet^s  were   MM.  C16menceau  and  Georges 

a  system  resembling  that  of  the  United  States,  P6rin.    The  insulted  party  chose  swords  as  the 

in  which  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  a  weapons.    They  met  on  the  following  morning. 

plebiscite^  and  the  ministers  be  responsible  to  Gen.  Boulanger  showed  a  determination  to 

him,  and  not  to  Parliament.    The  Monarchist  make  the  duel  fatal,  rushing  into  close  quarters 

and  Socialist  factions  that  constituted  his  party  with  impetuosity,  and,  after  the  interchange 

each  hoped  to  shape  the  changes  after  their  of  slight  wounds  on  both  sides,  M.  Floquet,  in 

own  ideas.    He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  parrying  a  thrust,  pierced  him  in  the  throat, 

100,000  in  the  Nord,  where  Bonapartists  and  inflicting  a  severe  wound  close  to  the  oaroUd 
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arteiy.     The  resolt  was  homiliating  to  the  manist  insorreotion  at  the  cemetery  of  Pdre 

soldier,  particnlarly  so  because  M.  Floqnet  had  Lachaise  on  May  27.    Some  of  the  extreme  So- 

the  reputation  of  not  knowing  how  to  handle  dalists,  ander  the  lead  of  Henri  Rochefort  and 

a  sword,  and  had  not  practiced  for  twenty  the  ''Intransigeant^^  newspaper,  had  attached 

years  till  the  preceding  winter,  when  he  fenced  themselves  to  the  Boulanffist  movement.    A 

for  the  benefit  of  his  health*    On  Angast  19  large  section  of  the  Posdblists,  led  by  Oitizen 

he  was  a  candidate  in  elections  that  were  held  Joffirin,  had  joined  a  Society  of  the  Riffhts  of 

in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  where  his  ma-  Man  hostile  to  Boolanger,  which  had  been 

jority  was  only  27,000,  in  the  Oharente-Inf6ri-  founded  by  MM.  016raencean  and  Rano,  and 

eare,  where  he  received  67,000  votes  to  42,000,  had  for  its  ostensible  object  the  defense  of  the 

and  in  the  Somme,  where  he  had  76,000  Totes  republic  aMinst  attempts  at  reaction  or  diota- 

to  41,000  for  his  Repablican  opponent  torship.    Orators  from  these  groops,  as  well 

After  this  electoral  triompn,  which  cansed  as  Blanqnists  and  Anarchists,  made  speeches 
mnch  alarm  throoghont  Enrope,  Gen.  Boa-  over  the  graves  of  Oommontfds.  As  a  Bou- 
langer  disappeared,  and  traveled  ineoffnito  in  langist  wreath  was  being  depodted  at  the  foot 
foreign  lanas,  not  retnming  till  October.  On  of  the  wall  where  the  defenders  of  the  Oom- 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  appeared  before  the  mnne  were  shot  down  by  the  Versaillais  troops, 
revifflon  committee  of  the  Ohamber,  having  an  Anarchist  named  Lncas,  who  had  recently 
two  days  before  taken  his  seat  as  a  member  been  tried  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louise 
for  the  department  of  the  Somme.  He  s«d  Michel  at  a  public  meeting  in  Havre,  fired 
that  he  would  leave  the  question  of  revision  with  a  revolver  at  the  bearer,  whose  name 
to  be  decided  entirely  by  the  Constituent  As-  was  RouiUon,  wounding  two  Blanquists  in  the 
sembly,  and  declined  to  give  his  own  views  crowd.  A  fight  ensued  between  Anarchists 
further  than  that  he  derired  an  Executive  that  and  Communists,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
should  not  be  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  police.  On  July  26  a  general  strike  of  the  la- 
There  was  a  renewal  of  disquieting  popular  borers  in  the  building  trades  b€^n  in  Paris, 
agitation.  Collisions  took  place  at  political  throwing  out  of  employment  a  great  number 
meetings  between  Boulangists  and  anti-Bou-  of  other  workmen  of  the  class  most  addicted 
langistB,  and  on  October  80  the  Gtovemment  to  Anarchist  sentiments.  The  strike  originated 
ordered  the  police  to  seize  pictures  that  were  among  the  laborers  employed  at  Uie  Exhibition 
sold  in  the  streets  representing  Gen.  Boulanger  works  on  the  Qiamps  de  Mars,  who  demanded 
driving  out  the  deputies  from  the  Chamber,  60  centimes  an  hour,  the  price  established  by 
and  portraits,  likewise  in  uniform,  of  the  the  Municipal  Council  for  the  pnbUc  works  of 
Comte  de  Paris  and  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  the  city,  instead  of  46  or  60  centimes,  that  the 

fltrlkss  wU  the  Clstaie  ^  Oe  Later  Exduogs. —  contractors  were  paying.  Men  throughout 
The  Bourse  du  Travail  in  Paris  is  a  large  hall  Paris  who  continued  at  work  were  compelled 
for  the  use  of  workingmen's  associations  and  by  the  strikers  to  throw  down  their  tools, 
onions,  and  was  built  with  municipal  subven-  Most  of  the  strikers  were  Belgians,  Italians, 
tions.  The  majority  of  the  Syndical  Chambers,  and  Germans.  The  police,  assisted  by  the 
which  have  their  offices  there,  belong  to  the  military,  attempted  to  prevent  disturbance  and 
Possiblist  party,  which  aims  at  gradual  sodid  illegal  interference  with  workmen,  and  many 
revolution  by  constitutional  and  peaceable  strikers  were  arrested,  but  let  go.  The  Mu- 
means,  while  some  are  Anarchists,  others  are  nicipal  Council  rejected,  by  40  to  28  votes,  a 
Blanquists,  and  some  style  themselves  Inde-  proposition  of  M.  Vaillant  to  aid  the  strikers 
pendent,  and  show  revolutionary  tendencies,  witn  money.  By  July  81,  the  number  of 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  central  labor  hall  workmen  on  strike  who  had  inscribed  their 
was  to  maintain  an  open  register  where  em-  names  at  the  Syndical  Chamber  was  9,812. 
ployers  could  find  workmen  at  the  different  The  carters  joined  the  strike  in  the  beginning 
trades  without  the  intervention  of  the  employ-  of  August.  M.  Hoquet  received  a  deputation 
ment  bureaus,  which  charge  fees  that  are  often  of  strikers,  and  announced  that  the  Govem- 
exorbitant  This  feature  was  not  sufficiently  ment  would  permit  no  interference  with  corn- 
developed,  because  hirers  of  labor  persisted  in  binations  to  strike  nor  intimidation  of  laborers 
patronizing  the  private  agencies,  in  the  sum-  who  wished  to  work.  Strikes  were  threatened 
mer  of  1888  the  war  of  class  interests  broke  by  the  carpenters  and  in  other  trades  where 
out  in  a  series  of  strikes  in  Paris,  which  were  wages  were  lower  than  the  municipal  tariff, 
instigated  mostly  by  the  leaders  of  the  revoln-  The  agitation  and  strikes  spread  to  the  prov- 
tionary  minority.  The  specter  of  labor  poll-  inces.  Disturbances  were  made  by  strikers 
tics  has  infiuenced  the  selection  of  cabinets  by  at  Amiens,  who  sacked  and  burned  a  velvet- 
the  Presidents  who  preceded  M.  Carnot,  and  factory  and  fought  the  police  behind  barri- 
was  one  cause  of  their  instability,  for  they  cades.  At  Bess6ges  the  miners  struck  for  an 
have  usually  been  chosen  from  among  the  dis-  advance  of  60  per  cent.  At  CaJais  demon- 
credited  leaders  of  the  Opportunist  minority,  strations  of  the  unemployed  were  accompanied 
the  Floquet  Cabinet  being  the  first  that  ap-  by  violence.  The  upsetting  of  carts  and  tak- 
proximates  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Repub-  ing  away  of  tools  went  on  in  Paris,  and  the 
lican  party.  The  labor  disturbances  of  the  year  public  prosecutor  could  find  no  law  directed 
began  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Com-  against  such  offenses.  The  hair-dressers,  coffee- 
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house  waiters,  oooks,  and  dairymen  took  re-  twelve  francs  fifty  centimes,  must  be  renewed 

venge  on  the  employment  agents  by  destroying  every  year.    Every  Frenchman  who  remains 

their  signs  and  windows.     The  fnneral,  on  more  than  twenty-fonr  hoars  in  the  commnne 

Angast  8,  of  Gen.  Endes,  ex-Communard  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  arriving  by  any  of  the  fron- 

leader  of  the  Blanqnists,  who  fell  dead  while  tiers,  most  make  a  declaration  of  residence  and 

addressing  a  meeting  of  strikers,  gave  rise  to  establish  his  identity  by  a  passport  visaed  by 

two  serious  affrays  with  the  police,  who  capt-  the  German  embassador  at  Paris,  which  for- 

nred  some  red  flags  that  were  unfurled  in  the  mality  will  entitle  him  to  remain  eight  weeks, 

procession  after  a  struggle,  and,  after  a  bomb  at  the  end  of  which  he  must  obtain  permission 

was  thrown,  charged  on  a  mob,  making  ar-  to  prolong  his  stay  from  the  president,  of  the 

rests,  and  repeated  the  charge  when  the  crowd  district.    Before  giving  his  vita  in  such  cases 

besieged  and  stoned  the  police  station,  cutting  the  embassy  must  make  inquiries  of  the  pro- 

with  their  swords,  not  only  Anarchist  rioters,  vincial  authorities  whether  there  are  any  ob- 

but  many  spectators,  even  women  and  chil-  jections  to  the  sojourn  of  the  person  seeking 

dren.      The  funeral  procession  was  to  have  permission. 

started  from  the  Bourse  du  Travail,  but  in  The  regulations  proved  an  annoyance,  not 
compliance  with  a  clamor  for  the  closing  of  only  to  Frenchmen,  but  to  travelers  of  all  na- 
this  rallying-place,  where  strikers  had  been  en-  tionalities  who  enter  Germany  through  Alsaoe- 
couraged  and  inflamed  by  many  violent  speech-  Lorraine,  many  of  whom  were  stopped  at  the 
es,  the  Government  had  decided  to  take  pos-  frontier  because  their  pas«ports  had  not  re- 
session  of  the  hall,  and  this  morning  sent  troops  ceived  the  requisite  visa  of  the  German  em- 
to  stop  all  the  approaches.  On  August  13  bassador.  Some  of  the  German  travelers  were 
the  jomers,  and  afterward  the  cabinet-makers  roughly  treated  by  the  exasperated  inhabitants 
struck  in  sympathy  with  the  laborers.  The  of  the  French  border  districts  which  led  to 
fund  that  was  raised  for  the  strikers  having  attacks  in  the  German  oflScial  press  denouncing 
given  out,  at  the  end  of  twenty-flve  days,  France  as  a  ^^  savage  country ,^^  and  calling  on 
when  many  families  were  8uff<oring  from  hun-  other  nations  to  adopt  toward  her  the  policy 
ger,  the  strike  was  abandoned,  and  the  8,000  that  they  pursue  in  regard  to  uncivilized  ooun- 
laborers  who  still  held  out  returned  to  work,  tries.  On  June  20  two  French  newspaper 
The  workmen  employed  on  the  Eiff^el  tower,  correspondents  were  expelled  from  Berlin  for 
the  swaying  of  which  created  alarm  as  to  its  writing  and  telegraphing  to  Paris  matter  that 
security,  also  struck,  and  did  not  resume  till  was  insulting  to  hign  personages, 
an  increase  was  granted.  Strikers  at  the  coal-  The  jealousy  that  has  existed  between 
mines  at  Treuil  attacked  miners  who  continued  France  and  Italy  since  the  occupation  of  Tunis, 
at  work  on  September  26,  and  fought  desper-  becoming  a  settled  condition  on  the  entrance 
ately  with  the  police  who  interfered.  of  Italy  into  the  Austro-Gterman  alliance,  the 

He  WUbm  Caset — ^Daniel  Wilson,  ex-President  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  were  made  known 
Gr6vy^s  son-in-law,  who  was  charged  with  com-  to  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  1888,  while 
plicity  in  the  swindling  operations  of  Mme.  Ra-  French  and  Italian  plenipotentiaries  were  en- 
tazzi  and  others  who  had  been  convicted  or  gaged  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new  commercial 
were  on  trial  for  obtaining  money  on  the  pre-  treaty  to  end  the  war  of  tarifi^  which  added 
tense  of  procuring  decorations,  was  convicted  to  tJie  causes  of  tension.  The  sensitiveness 
by  the  Oorrectional  Tribunal  on  March  1,  and  shown  in  the  negotiations  prevented  a  satis- 
sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment  and  a  factory  conclusion  by  mutufu  concessions,  and 
fine  of  8,000  francs.  It  was  proved  that  he  in  January  the  negotiations  were  interrupted, 
had  promised  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  be  resumed  again  in  June, 
for  a  bribe,  and  his  counsel  argued  that  this  In  the  summer  arose  the  incident  of  the  re- 
was  not  obtaining  money  on  false  pretenses  be-  f nsal  of  French  snl^ects  and  protigU  to  pay 
cause  he  really  possessed  influence.  The  Court  communal  taxes  at  Massowab  on  the  advice  of 
of  Appeals  adopted  that  view,  and  quashed  the  the  French  Government,  and  the  resulting  cor- 
conviction.  respondence  in  regard  to  the  capitulations  (see 

Ftnigi  RelafleBS. — The  adoption  of  vexatious  Abtssinia).  M.  Goblet's  note  was  couched  in 
passport  regulations  by  the  German  Govern-  calm  diplomatic  language,  and  the  heated  and 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  entrance  provocative  tone  in  which  Signor  Crispi  replied 
into  Alsace  -  Lorraine  difficult  to  Frenchmen  and  his  visit  about  the  same  time  at  Friedricha- 
caused  much  irritation  in  France,  and  led  to  ruhe  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  German  prompt- 
retaliatory  restrictions.  The  regulations  were  ings.  ^^  The  powers,  having  before  them  all 
contained  in  an  administrative  decree  that  was  the  details  of  the  discussion,"  said  the  Italian 
published  in  May  ordering  that  every  foreign-  minister  in  his  reply  of  August  18  to  M.  Gob- 
er  arriving  in  .^sace-Lorraine  by  the  French  let's  second  note,  ^*  will  know  which  side  is  in 
frontier,  whether  he  is  simply  passing  through  the  wrong — whether  it  is  the  power  which 
the  country  or  desires  to  reside  there,  must  enforces  respect  for  the  law  assuring  public 
have  a  passport  fumislied  by  his  Government  order  or  whether  it  is  the  one  which  excites  a 
or  its  diplomatic  representatives,  bearing  the  peaceful  population  to  disregard  the  law  and 
viia  of  the  German  embassy  in  Paris.  The  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  established  Gov- 
9ua,  the  expense  of  which  is  fixed  in  all  cases  at  emment"    Italy  was  technically  in  the  wrong 
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in  treating  the  capitulations  aa  having  lapsed 
before  a  formal  notification  to  the  powers  of 
the  taking  possession  of  Massowab,  m  compli- 
ance with  the  Congo  treaty  that  was  made  at 
Berlin  in  1885,  and  in  his  first  circular  Signor 
Crisp!  made  such  notification.  This  was  treat- 
ed bj  the  French  Grovemment  in  the  further 
correspondence  as  only  a  preliminary  to  nego- 
tiations respecting  the  abolition  of  the  capitu- 
lations by  consent  of  the  powers. 

The  Hungarian  Premier,  M.  Tisza,  in  an- 
nouncing in  May  that  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment would  not  only  take  no  official  part  in 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1889,  as  he  had  al- 
ready declared  a  year  before,  but  would  dis- 
courage Hungarians  from  exhibiting,  based  the 
decision  on  the  ground  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  not  or  could  not  protect  for- 
eigners from  violence.  His  utterances  on  this 
subject  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  conveyed 
an  admonition  that  the  days  of  Hungarian 
sympathy  for  France  were  over  in  a  tone  so 
provocative  that  explanations  were  asked. 

CtlMlM. — The  colonial  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates of  France  have  a  total  area  of  2,267,- 
034  square  kilometres,  with  a  population  of 
26,003,095.  The  following  table  shows  the 
area  and  population  of  the  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates, according  to  the  latest  estimates 
and  returns : 


FOBSiaSIONS. 


Aria: 

PoMesakms  in  Indlft 

Cochin-Chins 

French  Tonqnin 

Jfirica: 

Al(perlA 

Ben«gaoiblA 

Gaboon  uid  Gold  CoMt 

Congo  region 

Reunion  

8t6.  Marie i 

Nowi  B6  and  UaTotta f 

Obock 

Ameriea: 

Ontann 

Ooadelonpe 

liartinlqae 

8t  Pierre  and  Miqueion 

(heania: 

New  Caledonia 

Marquesas  Islands 

Tahiti  and  Moorea 

Taboal  and  KaiTavai 

Toamotn,  Gambler,  and  Bapa 
islands 


Total  colonies 


Protectorates: 

Tunis 

Annam 

Cambodia. . . 
Comoros.... 


Total, 
Grand  total, 


Sqasn  kllo- 


69,458 
90,000 

667,000 
800,000(7) 
180,000(7) 
480,000(?) 
8,518 

880  ] 

10,000 

181,418 

1,869 

987 

885 

19,888 

1.244 

1,179 

809 

1,000 


1,788,868 


118,000 

87.\900 

88,860 

1,606 


478,766 


8,267,084 


Popvlalioa. 


87^861 
1,798,788 
9,000,000 

8,81T,46& 

188,887 

186.188(7) 

500,000(7) 

179,689 

7,684 

81.848 

88,870 

86.608 

181,098 

169,888 

6,800 

66,468 

6,776 

10,689 

666 

8,600 


16,460,995 


8,000,000 

6.000,000 

1,500,000 

66,000 


9,658,000 


86,008,995 


The  budget  for  1888  estimates  41,841,831 
francs  for  the  colonies,  including  2,500,000 
francs  for  New  Caledonia,  6,888,000  francs  for 
Senegambia,  8,000,000  francs  for  Oochin-China, 
and  8,250,000  francs  for  Annam. 


Bj  a  decree  that  was  issued  on  Oct.  17, 1887, 
the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  France  in  Indo- 
China,  comprising  Coohin-Ohina,  Tonquin,  An- 
nam, and  Cambodia,  were  united  under  one 
civil  governor-general  of  Indo-China,  with  a 
lieutenant-governor  in  Cochin-Chlna,  a  resi- 
dent-general in  Tonquin  and  Annam,  and  a 
resident-general  in  Cambodia.  M.  Constans, 
previously  resident  at  Hanoi,  was  nominated 
Governor-General,  but  in  the  beginning  of  4 
September,  1888,  he  was  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
under-secretary  forthe  colonies,  and  M.  Rich- 
aud,  his  chief  subordinate,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  revenue  of  French  Indo-China 
for  1888  was  estimated  at  $18,656,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  $18,756,126.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  Annam  and  Tonquin  for  1887-^88 
was  44,860,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  44,- 
758,280  francs.  The  expenses  of  the  annexa^ 
tion  and  Government  of  Tonquin  up  to  the  end 
of  1887  were  299,000,000  francs.  For  1888  the 
ministry  asked  for  $20,000,000  francs,  and  was 
almost  defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber 
on  February  18.  The  number  of  troops  main- 
tained in  Indo-China  is  still  nearly  14,000. 
There  are  moreover  18,000  native  troops.  The 
King  of  Annam  has  ceded  to  France  the  towns 
of  Haiphong,  Hanoi,  and  Tourane,  and  the 
country  around  them,  and  has  decreed  that 
French  property  shall  be  subject  to  French 
laws  in  Tonquin  and  the  free  ports,  and  that 
Frenchmen  may  acquire  property  in  any  part 
of  his  kingdom,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Annam. 
Rebellion  against  French  authority,  or  '^  pira- 
cy," as  it  is  called,  is  still  rife  in  Tonquin,  and 
the  conquerors  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
imposing  heavy  fines  on  villages  that  are 
suspected  of  aiding  or  harboring  pirates,  and 
distributing  one  half  of  the  proceeds  among 
Tillages  distinguished  for  loyalty,  while  the 
remainder  is  employed  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  Tonquinese  militia,  which  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  civil 
ni\tive  guard,  and  is  no  longer  trusted  to  op- 
pose the  rebel  bands,  but  is  employed  for  po- 
lice duties  only.  In  October,  1888,  the  former 
King  of  Annam,  who,  with  his  minister  Thuyet. 
kept  up  a  vigorous  resistance  after  his  capital 
had  been  captured  and  another  king  in- 
stalled, was  made  a  prisoner  by  French  troops. 
Thoyet  being  slain.  For  protecive  and  fiscal 
puri)oses,  the  French  general  tariff  was  put  in 
force  in  Indo-China  on  July  1, 1887.  Altnough 
it  increased  the  revenue,  the  change  did  not 
stimulate  the  importation  of  French  goods,  and 
the  effect  on  commerce  and  production  was 
yery  unfavorable. 

The  Senegambian  possessions  have  been  ex- 
tended in  the  past  four  years,  either  by  treaties 
with  native  chiefs  or  by  simple  assumption 
of  dominion,  until  they  include  the  whole 
of  the  upper  Niger  as  far  as  the  great  falls 
east  of  Timbuctoo.  The  territory  claimed 
by  France  embraces  all  the  country  behind 
British  Gambia  and  Portuguese  Senegambia 
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and  half  of  the  region  inclosed  in  the  great  resalted  in  dosing  the  roads  to  Lagos  and  di- 

bend  of  the  Niger.    Between  Sierra  Leone  and  verting  the  entire  trade  of  the  river  Ogonn  to 

Portognese  Senegambia  the  French  have   a  Porto  T^ovo. 

strip  of  ooast.    Their  possessions  in  this  region  The  French  possessions  in  the  Gaboon  and 

are  about  180,000  square  miles  in  extent,  not  Congo  regions  have  expanded  greatly  since 

counting  the  indefinite  claims  to  the  east  of  1884,  until  now  the  French  Congo,  the  Ogow6, 

the  Niger.    The  trade  of  Senegambia,  which  is  and  the  Gaboon  colonies  have  an  area  of  288,- 

almost  exdnsiyelj  with  France,  now  amounts  000  square  miles  that  is  conceded  to  France, 

to  60,000,000  francs  per  annum,  equally  divided  while  her  sphere  of  infiaence  on  the  north  of 

between  imports  and  exports.    Oil  the  Guinea  the  Congo  reaches  at  present  over  at  least 

coast  France  claims  about  10  lOOO  square  miles  160.000  square  miles  more.    The  entire  basin 

behind  the  stations  of  Grand  Bassam,  Assinie,  of  tne  Ogow6,  and  the  Kwiln  with  its  stations 

Grand  Popo,  Porto  Novo,  and  Eotonere,  from  were  conceded  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  while 

which  an  export  trade  in  cabinet- woods  and  her  claim  to  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Mobangi, 

falm  -  oil    is  carried  on.    The  exports  from  which  has  been  identified  as  the  Welld,  com- 

'orto  Novo  alone  are  estimated  at  1,000,000  prising  the  entire  north  bank  of  the  river  until 

francs  a  year,  and  the  imports  at  an  equal  it  cats  the  4th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  has 

amount.    The  practice  of  claiming  the  entire  been  virtually  admitted.    The  commercial  value 

interior  back  of  occupied  sections  of  the  coast  of  these  acquisitions  has  been  very  slight  up  to 

has  led  to  a  rivalry  between  the  French,  whose  the  present  time.    The  entire  trade  of  the 

coast  line  faces  the  west,  except  the  limited  es-  Gaboon  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  10,000,000 

tablishments  on  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts,  francs  per  annum.    The  total  trade  of  the 

and  the  British,  whose   possessions  on   the  French  dominions  in  Africa  amounts  to  about 

Guinea  coast,  if  extended  into  the  interior,  500,000,000  francs.     Including  Algeria  and 

will  cut  off  the  French  from  the  regions  lying  Tunis,  about  700,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 

behind  Senegambia,  which  they  claim  to  in-  one  sixteenth  of  the  entire  surface  of  Africa, 

elude  in  their  sphere  of  influence,  and  over  a  are  subject  to  France,  with  a  population  of 

part  of  which  they  assert,  but  have  not  yet  between  7,000,000  and  10,000,000  souls, 

exercised,  a  protectorate.    In    this  race  the  The  Marquesas  Islands  have  been  a  French 

British  have  at  present  the  advantage  in  their  protectorate  since  1841.    In  September,  1888, 

possession  of  the  water-way  of  the  Niser.  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  islands 

The  activity  of  the  English  on  the  Niger  im-  were  taken  possession  of  after  severe  fighting 

pelted  the  French  to  push  more  vigorously  the  between  French  marines  and  the  natives, 

project  of  extending  their  Senegambian  prov-  The    New    Hebrides   convention    released 

inces  so  as  to  embrace  the  upper  Niger  and  France  from  an  engagement,  made  in  1847,  not 

Timbuctoo.    When  this  scheme  was  first  enter-  to  annex  Raiatea,  Borabora,  and   Huahine. 

tained  several  expeditions  were  sent  from  St.  called  the  Isles  sous  le  Vent  or  the  Leeward 

Louis  to  penetrate  to  the  Niger,  and  50  miles  Islands,  of  the  Society  Archipelago.    In  1878 

were  built  of  a  railroad  that  was  to  extend  the  French  took  possession  oi  the  principal  one 

from  Medina,  on  the  middle  Senegal,  to  Ba-  of  the  group,  Raiatea,  and  since  then  the 

makou,  on  the  upper  Niger,  a  distance  of  over  French  flag  nas  floated  over  the  island,  but 

800  miles.    After  sinking  much  capital  and  only  through  the  sufferance  of  Great  Britain, 

losing  many  lives  in  fights  with  the  natives  and,  by  virtue  of  a  convention  that  had  to  be 

and  by  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  the  work  was  renewed  annually,  only  for  six  months  of  each 

stopped.    In  1887  Lieut  Caron  descended  the  year.    The  English   and   German  residents, 

Niger  in  a  gun-boat  from  Sansanding  to  Tim-  hoping  still  to  induce  the  British  Government 

buctoo,  where  he  was  inhospitably  received,  to  revoke  its  decision  by  fomenting  native  op- 

This  is  the  precursor  of  other  expeditions,  position  to  the  French  occupation,  stirred  up  a 

which  will  result  in  the  annexation  of  Timbuc-  rebellion  against  King  Tamatoa,  the  ruler  who 

too,  an  important  trading-center,  but  not  the  enjoyed  French  protection.     After  failing  to 

only  town  in  the  western  Soudan  in  which  intimidate  the  rebels  with  cannon  shots,  the 

a  caravan  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  north,  officer  in  command  of  the  naval  force  on  Dec 

Tbe  work  on  the  Senegal  railroad  is  to  be  re-  17,  1887  issued  an  ultimatum  calling  on  the  in- 

sumed,  and  the  project  has  been  revived  of  habitants  to  submit  to  Tamatoa,  and  on  the 

extending  it  through  the  Sahara  so  as  to  con-  refusal  of  several  chiefs  the  gun-boat  *^  Scor- 

nect  Senegambia  with  Algeria.  pion  **  bombarded  their  villages  and  landed 

The  French  have  lately  been  busy  in  extend-  troops.    On  March  16,  the  French  flag  was 

ing  their  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  inte-  raised  on  all  the  islands.    Five  days  after  the 

rior  behind  the  Gold  Coast.    One  of  the  chiefs  annexation  of  Huahine  the  natives  hostile  to 

near  Lagos  was  seized  and  transported  by  the  French  rule  attacked  a  patrol,  killing  an  officer 

British  for  listening  to  overtures  of  French  and  two  sailors.    The  disturbance  was  quelled, 

officers,  one  of  whom   subsequently   visited  and  did  not  recur.    In  June  the  hostile  natives 

Abeokuta,  a  populous  town  in  the  kingdom  of  of  Raiatea  sent  a  demand  that  the  French 

Agbas,  and  made  a  treaty  with  several  native  should  evacuate  the  island,  to  which  the  naval 

chiefs,  which,  except  for  the  active  measures  commander  replied  by  landing  a  company  of 

that  were  taken  by  the  British,  would  have  marines  and  a  cannon. 
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The  WalliB  Islands,  lying  midway  between  TudSt — ^The  principality  of  Tnnis  has  not 

Samoa  and  Fiji,  were  declared  a  French  pro-  been  formally  annexed,  bnt  is  under  the  re- 

tectorate  on  Dec.  31, 1887.    French  inflaences  gency  of  France.    The  mling  Bey  is  Sidi  AH, 

became  predominant  half  a  century  ago,  but  born  Oct.  5,  1817,  who  succeed  his  brother, 

regard  for  British  susceptibilities  prevented  Sidi  Mohamed-es-Sadoik,  Got.  28,  1882.    The 

annexation  at  that  time.    Unea,  the  principal  French  Resident-General,  M.  Massicault,  prac- 

island,  is  only  7  miles  long,  but  contiuns  4,000  tically  administers  the  government  of  the  coun- 

inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  finest  of  the  Pa-  try  under  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisiennes 

cific  races,  a  large  majority  of  whom,  including  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

Amelie,  their  Queen,  are  Oatholics.  The  area  is  about  42,000  square  miles,  and 

ilgitta. — The  Governor-General  of  Algeria  the  estimated  population  is  2,100,000,  of  which 

is  Louis  Tirman,  appointed  Nov.  26,  1881.  number  2,028,000  are  Mohammedans,  45,000 

In  the  census  of  1886,  the  popalation  was  Jews,  26,100    Koinan  Oatholics,   400  Greek 

8,817,465,  exdumve  of  wandering  Arab  tribes,  Oatholics,  and  100  Protestimts.     The  capital 

occupying  an  area  of  122,867  square  miles.    Of  city,  Tunis,  has  a  population  of  about  145,000. 

the  total  population  the  department  of  Algiers  The  estimated  revenne  for  1887-^88  was 

contained  1,880,541,    Oonstantine   1,5^6,419,  21,806,581  francs,  which  was  balanced  by  the 

and  Gran  869,505.    To  the  above  mast  be  expenditure.     The  main  sources  of  revenue 

added  the  Algerian  Sahara,  with  an  estimated  are  as  follow:  Direct  taxes,  7,454,562  francs; 

area  of  135,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  monopolies,  4,855,625  francs;  customs,  2,020,- 

population  of  50,000.    In  1886,  of  the  total  000  francs.    The  charges  for  civil  government 

population,  261,591   were  of  French  origin,  that  are  borne  by  France  do  not  exceed  150,000 

42,744  naturalized  Jews,  8,274,354  French  in-  francs  per  annum.    In  1886,  5,752  vessels,  of 

digenous  subjects,  5,055  Tunisians,  and  283,721  1,801,695  tons,  entered,  and  5,592  vessels,  of 

foreigners,  including  Spaniards,  Italians,  Anglo-  1,292,275  tons,  cleared  the  ports  of  Tunis. 

Maltese,  and  Grer roans.    The  pt>pulation  of  the  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  olive-oil, 

city  of  Algiers  in  1886  was  71,199;  of  Gran,  wheat,  barley,  sponges,  and  woolen   goods. 

58,545;  of  Oonstantine,  86,586.  The  imports  are  cotton  goods,  cofi'ee,  sugar. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  apirits,  silks,  etc.    Tnnis  had  256  miles  of  rail- 

for  1887  was  120,840,256  francs,  the  cost  of  way  and  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation 

the  civil  government  being  89,205,285  franca;  in  1885. 

special  services,  6,127,206   francs ;    military  Since  Tunis  was  made  a  French  protectorate 

services,  54,048,968  ^ncs;  extraordinary  ex-  European  farms  have  become  numerous,  the 

penses,  20,958,797  francs ;  colonization,  2,815,-  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  introduced  and 

000  francs.     The  revenue  for  the  same  year  is  extending,  foreign  commerce  has  doubled, 

was  43,734,808  francs.    The  number  of  troops  banks  have  been  established,  and  public  works 

in  Algeria  was  54,000.  have  been  constructed,  though  without  imdue 

The  imports  in  1886  amounted  to  242,274,-  haste.    Much  attention  is  given  to  the  conser- 

S79  francs,  of  which  189,175,785  francs  came  vation  and  improvement  of  native  industries, 

from  France,  and  53,098,494  from  other  coun-  and  some  new  branches  have  been  introduced, 

tries.     The  exports  were  182,255,122  francs.  There  has  been  mnch  progress  in  education. 

125,587,982  francs  to  France  and  56,667,191  primary  schor^ls  having  been  established  in  all 

francs  to  other  countries.  parts  of  the  country,  and  supplied  with  teach- 

The  lines  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1887  ers  from  a  normal  college  in  Tunis.    The  Gov- 

were  1,290  miles  in  length.    The  receipts  in  emment  has  given  care  to  the  preservation 

1886  amounted  to  21,174,400  francs.  and  encouragement  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Wine-growing  is  an  industry  of  increasing  monuments    that  are  scattered   through   the 

importance.    The  area  planted  in  vineyards  in  country,  and  has  founded  libraries  and  muse- 

1887  was  190,000  acres,  yielding  2,000,000  nms.  In  1888  the  fir8t  steps  were  taken  to- 
hectolitres  of  wine.  The  product  of  the  older  ward  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
vineyards  compares  favorably  with  the  best  education,  such  as  exists  in  France;  bnt  the 
French  wines.  The  phylloxera  has  appeared,  Italians,  who  have  schools  in  which  their  lan- 
but  has  been  kept  iu  check  by  stringent  meas-  guage  is  taught  and  formerly  received  conces- 
nres  of  protection.  The  colonization  of  Al-  sions  and  encouragement  from  the  Bey,  object- 
geria  has  increased  rapidly  since  1871,  when  ed  to  having  the  continuance  or  the  character 
10,500  refugees  from  Alsace-Lorraine  were  of  these  schools  depend  on  the  wiU  of  French 
granted  lands  and  the  means  of  beginning  as  officials.  They  therefore  invoked  the  capitu- 
i^rricultnrists.  During  the  past  eleven  years  lations,  which  were  originally  designed  for  the 
8,000  families  have  been  settled  under  favor-  protection  of  snhjects  of  the  Ohristian  powers 
able  conditions  on  lands  that  were  taken  from  of  Europe  against  arbitrary  acts  of  Mussnlrann 
the  Arabs  in  cons^'quence  of  revolts,  at  a  cost  governments.  The  French  Government,  white 
to  the  Government  of  15,000,000  francs,  not  insisting  that  the  capitulations  were  still  oper- 
reckoning  the  value  of  tlie  land.  Grasshop-  ative  at  Massowah,  denied  the  Italian  conten- 
pers  did  mnch  damage  to  the  growing  crops  tion  that  they  were  in  force  in  Tunis.  The 
m  1887.  and  in  1888  swarms  of  crickets  de-  Italian  residents  in  Tnnis  objected  especially 
vastated  many  localities.  to  the  new  school-regulations  that  the  Bey  had 
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issued,  introdacing  the  inspection  of  schools  by  colleagues  resigned  their  posts  as  administrators 

French  officials,  and  the  Italian  school-masters,  of  the  company  on  December  14,  wherenpon 

under  the  instructions  of  the  Consul-General,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  appointed  judicial 

refused  admittance  to  the  Bey's  inspectors,  liquidators. 

The  powers,  which  had  sustained  Italy  in  the  FRIEDEICH  WILHELM  NICOLACS  U£L, 
Massowah  question,  because  in  that  port  the  eighth  EaDg  of  Prussia  and  second  Emperor  of 
authority  of  the  former  Mohammedan  Got-  Germany,  born  in  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Oct.  18, 
emment  bad  been  openly  superseded,  as  in  1881 ;  died  there,  June  15,  1888.  He  was  the 
Cyprus  and  Bosnia,  joined  in  the  Italian  pro-  only  son  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  1  of  Germany, 
test  in  respect  to  Tunis,  because,  although  the  who  at  the  time  his  son  was  born  was  Prince 
authority  of  France  is  supreme,  she  has  only  Wilhelm  of  HohcDzolIern,  second  son  of  King 
accepted  a  protectorate,  and  ostensibly  main-  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia.  The  birth 
tains  the  rule  of  the  Bey.  of  the  prince  was  the  occasion  of  general  re- 
Hie  Puaaa  Gaul* — The  affairs  of  the  Pan-  joicing  throughout  Prussia,  as  the  succession  to 
ama  Canal  Company  reached  a  crisis  in  De-  tbe  crown  devolyed  upon  the  issue  of  Prince 
cember,  1888.  The  technical  committee  of  Wilhelm;  the  Crown-Prince,  afterward  Fried- 
the  Paris  Congress  of  1879  estimated  the  total  rich  ^Hfilhelm  IV,  being  childless.  His  mother, 
cost  of  a  sea-level  canal  of  78  kilometres  at  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Karl 
1,200,000,000  francs,  of  which  1,070,000,000  Friedrich  of  Saze- Weimar,  a  woman  of  rare 
francs  would  be  for  tunnel  construction.  The  attainments,  devoted  her  whole  time  and  energy 
company  has  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  to  his  education.  Col.  von  Unrah  was  ap- 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  attempt  to  float  pointed  his  military  instructor,  and  on  his 
the  shares  failed,  and  on  the  secona  attempt  tenth  birthday  the  prince  officially  entered  the 
the  subscription  was  barely  covered..  The  is-  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  First  Regiment 
sues  of  obligations  bave  never  more  than  par-  of  the  Guards.  The  first  tutor  of  the  young 
tially  succeeded.  The  company  has  labored  prince,  the  Rev.  W.  Godet,  was  succeeded  in 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  6-per-  1844  by  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius,  the  Greek  historian, 
cent,  dividends  out  of  the  capital.  The  engi-  who  directed  his  studies  till  1850.  According 
neering  difficulties  were  greatly  underestimated ;  to  a  custom  of  the  Hohenzollem  family,  which 
the  disadvantages  of  the  deadly  climate,  for  requires  every  prince  to  learn  a  trade,  Prince 
instance,  were  not  sufficiently  taken  into  ac-  Friederioh,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  chose  tiiat 
count.  The  company  had  money  enough  to  of  a  printer,  and,  in  Hoenels^  royal  printing- 
begin  work  in  1881,  and  by  1888  had  11,000  office  at  Berlin,  attained  such  proficiency  that» 
men  employed.  After  three  years,  only  119,-  in  setting  up  the  type  for  a  book  in  German, 
000,000  tons  of  the  estimated  8,500,000.000  Greek,  and  Latin,  one  of  the  oldest  oomposi- 
tons  of  excavation  had  been  removed.  Many  tors  had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him. 
millions  have  been  spent  in  constructing  a  dam,  Much  of  his  time  between  1841  and  1846  was 
more  than  a  mile  long  and  140  feet  high,  across  spent  in  traveling  throughout  Germany.  In 
the  Chagres  valley,  in  order  to  prevent  the  1846  he  entered  the  University  of  Bonn,  the 
river  in  times  of  flood  from  sweeping  away  the  favorite  educational  institution  of  German 
canal  works ;  but  this  dam  is  still  far  from  be-  princes.  He  spent  four  semesters  at  the  uni- 
ing  completed.  The  company  had  expended  versity,  engaged  in  the  study  of  history,  civil 
1,400,000,000  francs  by  1888.  After  repeated  and  criminal  law,  and  kindred  sciences.  His 
appeals,  the  French  Chamber  was  induced  to  vacations  were  spent  in  pedestrian  tours  and 
authorize  a  lottery  loan  on  June  8,  1888,  but  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  Cologne, 
the  subscriptions  were  disappointing.  The  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  other  German  cities.  At 
'  company  sold  only  850  of  these  bonds ;  yet  to  the  university  he  was  highly  popular,  in  spite 
make  good  its  promise  as  to  prizes  it  was  com-  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Prussian  was  tnen 
pelled,  under  the  law,  to  invest  100,000,000  a  rebuke  in  the  Rhineland  province.  On  May 
francs  in  rentea,  A  final  effort  was  made  to  8, 1849,  he  entered  the  First  Foot  Guards.  The 
raise  a  new  loan.  It  was  announced  that  un-  year  1850  was  spent  in  traveling  through  Switz- 
less  400,000  obligations  were  taken  up  the  erland,  the  Tyrol,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the 
subscription  would  be  null  and  void.  Only  south  of  France.  The  opening  of  the  London 
125,000  were  subscribed,  and  on  December  14  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  took  him  to 
the  company  suspended  payments.  The  Cham-  England  for  the  first  time,  where  he  became 
her  refused  to  authorize  the  company  to  defer  acquainted  with  his  future  bride,  the  Princess 
payments  for  three  months.  M.  de  Lesseps  Victoria,  then  a  girl  of  eleven  years.  On  his 
said  that  tbe  canal  could  be  finished  by  1891,  return  to  Berlin  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
not  on  the  level  plan  bat  with  locks,  and  tbat  captain  in  the  Guards,  and  the  following  year  he 
857,000,000  francs  of  additional  capital  would  accompanied  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia 
be  required.  It  was  proposed  to  form  a  new  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appoint- 
company  to  complete  the  work,  which  should  ed  colonel  of  a  Russian  regiment.  He  studied 
assume  the  capital  obligations  of  the  old  com-  the  practicfid  workings  of  administrative  law 
pany,  but  pay  no  interest  on  the  existing  bonds  under  Herr  Flottwell  president  of  the  province 
and  shares  until  it  can  be  defrayed  out  of  the  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  art  and  tactics  of  war 
'profits  of  the  canal.    M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  under  Yon  Moltke.    Toward  the  dose  of  1858 
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be  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  foar  months  his  retarn  to  Beriin  be  was  nominated  to  the 

in  the  company  of  painters,  sculptors,  archie-  general  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps, 

oiogists,  and  statesmen,  and  first  met  Pope  Pias  Id  the  war  with  Austria  Prince  Friederich 

IX,  for  whom  he  always  retained  a  feeling  of  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Army 

veneration.  Corps,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  force  in 

He  was  now  ordered  to  serve  with  the  dra-  Silesia.  Hewasalsoappointed  general  of  infant- 
goons,  and  his  commander,  Col.  von  Griesheim,  ry  and  military  governor  of  Silesia  during  the 
was  instructed  to  subject  him  to  the  actual  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  Second  Army 
labors  and  duties  of  a  soldier^s  life.  In  1854  Corps  was  intended  to  play  a  secondary  part, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  but  when  Saxony  was  occupied  without  opposi- 
te test  the  Mini6  rifie,  and  shortly  afterward  tion,  and  the  armies  were  concentrated  for  the 
he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Sec-  invasion  of  Bohemia,  the  burden  on  the  Crown- 
ond  Landwehr  Guards.  Princess  shoulders  was  largely  increased.    By 

In  1856  Col.  von  Moltke  became  adjutant  to  three  days^  fighting  he  successfully  carried  his 

the  prince,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  colo-  army  from  the  frontier  to  the  Elbe,  defeating 

nel,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  in  company  four  of  the  six  army  corps  opposed  to  him.  He 

with  Moltke,  he  visited  England,  and  before  fought  spirited  engagements  at  Trautenau  and 

his  return  he  became  betrothed  to  the  princess  Nacbod,  coming  up  to  the  latter  place  at  a 

royal.    In  May,  1856,  he  again  visited  Eng-  critical  moment  in  support  of  Gen.  Steinmetz. 

land,  and  in  August  of  this  year  went  to  Mos-  Fij^hting  continued  until  June  29,  when  the 

cow  as  the  representative  of  the  Prussian  royal  pnnce  with  his  army  took  possession  of  Skal- 

house  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Alex-  itz.    During  this  brief  campaign,  the  soldiers 

ander  U.    The  foUowing  December,  on  return-  under  the  Crown- Prince  had    captured   five 

ing  from  a  visit  to  England,  he  visited  Paris  colors,  two  standards,  twenty  guns,  and  8,000 

for  the  first  time.    The  Empress  Eugenie,  in  a  prisoners.     The  great  battle  of  Sadowa  or 

letter  to  a  friend^  described  the  prince  as  tall  kdniggrfitz  was  fought  on  July  8,  1866.    The 

and  handsome,  slim  and  fair,  and  commented :  opportune  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  with 

*^They  are  an  imposing  race,  these  Germans,  his  army,  which  was  fifteen  miles  away  at  the 

Louis  calls  them  the  race  of  the  future.    But  beginning  of  the  engagement,  gave  the  victory 

we  have  not  come  to  that.'^  to  the  Prussians  after  one  of  the  most  san- 

He  married  Princess  Victoria  on  Jan.  25,  guinary  battles  of  modem  times.  For  this 
1858.  On  becoming  Crown-Prince,  when  his  victory  the  prince  received  the  Order  of  Merit 
father  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  on  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  shortly  after  the 
the  death  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV,  he  dose  of  the  war  was  appointed  president  of  a 
was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  King's  Council,  military  commission  to  analyze  and  formulate 
and  was  appointed  on  the  commission  for  the  the  experiences  of  the  war.  The  prince  de- 
reorganization  of  the  army.  After  the  disso-  scribed  his  recollections  of  the  war  in  a  pri- 
lution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  vately  printed  work  entitled  '^  Erinnerungen 
abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  1863,  aus  dem  Eriege.'' 

the  Crown- Prince  protested  against  the  meth-  In  October,  1869,  the  Crown-Prince,  accom- 
ods  of  the  Bismarck  ministry,  which  he  de-  panied  by  Prince  Lud  wig  of  Hesse,  journeyed 
clared  to  be  '^  both  illegal  and  injurious  to  the  oy  way  of  Vienna,  Venice,  Athens,  and  Con- 
state and  the  dynasty.'*  The  Emg  demanded  stantinople  to  Egypt,  to  attend  the  opening  of 
a  retraction  of  his  sentiments  on  pain  of  being  the  Suez  Canal. 

recalled  to  Berlin  and  deprived  of  his  military  The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in 

command.    The  prince  replied  that  he  could  1870,  found  the  Crown-Prince  in  command  of 

not  retract  his  speech,  that  he  was  ready,  if  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  German  army, 

required,  to  lay  down  his  commission  in  the  consistingof  thearmies  of  Bavaria,  Wdrtemberg, 

army  and  resign  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  Baden,  and  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh 

saying,  ^'  If  I  am  not  allowed  to  speak  my  mind,  North  German  Corps,  numbering  in  all  about 

I  must  naturally  wish  to  dissever  myself  en-  200,000  men.    The  first  military  triumph  of 

tirely  from  the  sphere  of  politics."  the  war  was  his  victory  on  Aug.  4,  1870,  over 

Domestic  legislation  in  Prussia  was  over-  a  portion  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  forces  sta- 

shadowed  in  1864  by  a  war  with  Denmark,  tioned   at   Weissenbourg.     Alsace  was  now 

arising  out  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  open  to  the  prince,  the  roads  to  Strasburg  and 

duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  Crown-  Bitsch  were  seized,  and  in  his  further  advance 

Prince  had  at  this  time  attained  the  rank  of  toward  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  he  encoun- 

lieutenant-general  in  the  army  without  having  tered  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  MacMahon 

ever  seen  a  battle,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  at  Wdrth.    This  battle,  which  lasted  fifteen 

Danish  war  sent  him  to  the  field  of  real  war-  hours,  terminated  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 

fare  as  an  ofBcer  on  the  staff  of  Field-Marshal  prince,  the  French  losses  being  10,000  killed 

Wrangel.     He  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  or  wounded,  and  6,000   prisoners.     By  the 

Dnppel,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  11th  of  August,  the  Crown- Prince  had  crossed 

the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  in  tiie  brief  the  Vosges  and  occupied  the  town  of  Nancy, 

campaign  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Den-  He  detached  the  Baden  division  of  his  army, 

mark,  displaying  courage  and  energy,  and  on  which  captured  Hagenau,  and  besieged  Stras- 
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barg.  The  Oastle  of  LiohtenMrg  was  taken  the  Orown-Prinoe  thas  emphatioall j  ezpreaaed 
by  the  W&rtemberg  division,  and  Pfalsbarg  himself:  *^  To  the  saggestion  in  your  holiness's 
wasinvested  by  the  Bavarians.  After  the  bat-  letter  that  the  laws  of  Prassia  should  be  so 
ties  of  Mars-le-Toar  and  Gravelotte,  between  modified  as  to  accord  with  the  statutes  of  the 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  Boman  Ohnrch,  no  Prussian  monarch  could 
the  Crown-Prince  began  his  march  toward  listen  for  a  moment.  The  independence  of 
Paris,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortresses  of  Toule  the  monarchy,  which,  as  a  patriot  and  my  fa- 
and  Verdun,  and  finally  reached  Ohalons.  ther's  heir,  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  would  at 
MaoMahon  now  endeavored  to  make  a  circuit  once  be  compromised  if  its  freedom  of  legisla- 
to  the  north,  and  by  forced  marches  to  reach  tion  were  subordinated  to  any  external  power." 
and  relieve  Metz  in  an  attack  upon  Friedrich  During  hie  temporary  occupancy  of  the  throne 
Karl.  The  Orown-Prinoe  set  out  in  pursuit,  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant 
and  although  MacMahon  had  four  days^  start,  of  the  young  Anarchist,  Hoede),  who  had  made 
he  was  overtaken  at  the  fortified  town  of  Se-  an  attempt  upon  the  Emperor^s  life  in  May, 
dan,  which  he  had  occupied  with  110,000  men  1878,  and  it  is  said  that  he  went  through  days 
and  280  guns.  The  joint  forces  of  the  Grown-  of  mental  agony  before  he  felt  himself  suffi- 
Prince  and  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  surrounded  ciently  steeled  to  put  his  name  to  the  warrant, 
him  with  an  army  of  250,000  men  and  800  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  ratified  by  the  Crown- 
guns,  and  on  September  1  the  battle  took  place  Prince  in  his  capacity  as  deputy  Emperor, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  The  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Bussia  was 
forces,  and  the  capture  of  the  Emperor  Napo-  assassinated  in  1881,  and  it  devolved  upon  the 
leon  III.  The  Crown-Prince  now  pushed  rap-  Crown-Prince  to  represent  Prussia  at  the  fu- 
idly  on  to  Paris,  and  on  September  19  his  army  neral  in  St.  Petersburg.  Anxiety  was  felt  in 
occupied  Versailles,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capi-  Germany  for  his  safety,  in  consequence  of 
tal.  From  this  time  until  the  termination  of  the  threats  of  the  Nihilists,  and  the  Emperor, 
the  siege,  the  prince  personally  directed  the  when  pressed  to  prevent  his  son  visiting  Bus- 
operations  around  the  city,  including  the  repulse  sia,  replied,  ^^  Ce»t  notre  metier  J^"* 
of  the  French  under  Gen.  Vinoy,  on  Septem-  After  an  extended  tour  through  western 
her  80.  In  recognition  of  the  victories  that  he  Europe,  the  Crown -Prince  visited  Bome  in  Jan- 
had  gained  at  Weissenbourg,  W6rth,  and  Se-  nary,  1884,  where,  in  an  audience  with  the 
dan,  the  King  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  field-  Pope,  the  differences  still  existing  between  the 
marshal,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  that  empire  and  the  Vatican  were  amicably  dia- 
rank  being  conferred  on  a  prince  of  the  reign-  cussed.  He  was  present  at  the  Jubilee  of 
ing  family.  On  March  7,  1871,  after  the  con-  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  in  London,  in  June, 
elusion  of  peace,  the  prince  issued  his  farewell  1887. 

manifesto  to  his  soldiers  of  the  Third  Army  The  disease  that  eventually  proved  fatal  to 

Corps,  and,  rejoining  the  Emperor  at  Nancy,  the  Crown- Prince  was  first  noticed  in  January, 

returned  to  Berlin  in  a  blaze  of  triumph.    On  1887,  as  an  inflammatory  afibction  of  the  throat, 

arriving  tliere  he  was  decorated  by  the  Empe-  accompanied  by  a  cough  and  slight  hoarseness, 

ror  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Iron  Cross.  These  symptoms  refusing  to  yield  to  ordinary 

"  Unser  Fritz,''  as  he  was  affectionately  treatment,  and  the  appearance  of  a  small  growtji 
called,  returned  unquestionably  the  most  popn-  upon  the  left  vocal  chord,  aroused  in  the  minds 
lar  commander  of  the  war.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  attending  physicians  the  suspicion  that 
of  his  soldiers,  and  his  subsequent  triumphant  the  disease  was  malignant.  No  change  in  his 
reception  in  South  Germany,  as  Inspector-Gen-  condition  resulted  from  a  long  sojourn  at  Ems, 
eral  of  the  Fourth  German  Array  Corps,  proved  and  in  May  several  German  specialists,  in  con- 
how  complete  was  the  union  between  the  north  sultation,  decided  that  the  prince  was  suffering 
and  the  south,  which  his  military  achievements  from  cancer  of  the  larynx,  and  that  an  imme- 
had  helped  to  bring  about.  diate  operation  for  its  eibtirpation  was  impera- 

The  Crown-Prince  manifested  keen  interest  tive.  Before  resorting  to  such  extreme  meas- 
rn  the  development  of  Germany,  and  in  scien-  ures,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  get  the  opin- 
tific,  industrial,  and  patriotic  undertakings,  the  ion  of  some  other  specialist,  and  Dr.  Morell 
Kaiser- Wilhelrri-Stiftung  for  invalid  soldiers,  Mackenzie  was  summoned  from  London  for  a 
and  the  excavations  at  Olyrnpia,  being  notable  consultation  with  Profs.  Gerhard t,  Von  Berg- 
instances  of  his  activity.  On  various  occasions  mann,  and  Tobold,  and  Drs.  Von  Lauer,  Weg- 
he  accompanied  or  represented  his  father,  as  ner,  and  Schrader.  As  the  result  of  his  exami- 
at  the  opening  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  nation,  Dr.  Mackenzie  claimed  that,  although 
1878  and  the  funeral  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  growth  might  possibly  be  cancerous,  the 
Bome  in  1878,  and  visited  Sweden  and  Den-  symptoms  did  not  warrant  a  positive  diagno- 
mark  in  1878,  St.  Petersburg  in  1875,  and  Hoi-  sis,  and  he  consequently  declined  to  give  an 
land  and  Belgium  in  1876-'77.  When  the  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease 
Emperor  was  wounded  by  Nobling  in  1878,  until  a  portion  of  the  growth  had  been  sub- 
the  prince  was  recalled  from  England  to  carry  mitted  to  microscopical  examination.  He  ae- 
on tne  Government.  cordingly  removed,  on  May  31,  a  portion  of 

The  conflict  between  Prussia  and  the  Vati-  the  diseased  tissue,  which  was  sent  to  Prof, 

can  was  pending,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  Virchow  for  examination.    The  result  failed 
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to  reveal  anj  evidenoea  of  cancer  in  the  em  portions  of  Germany  aroused  his  sym  pa- 
grow  tb,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  advised  against  thies,  and  he  sent  the  Empress  to  inspect  the 
the  radical  operation  proposed  by  the  German  relief  meaaares  instituted  at  Posen. 
surgeons,  favoring  intra-laryngeal  rather  than  A  fortnight  had  hardly  elapsed  after  his 
extra-laryngeal  treatment  The  case  having  accesion  to  the  throne  before  an  unfavorable 
been  placed  entirely  under  his  care,  Dr.  Mac-  change  took  place  in  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
kenzie  proceeded  to  remove  the  growth  by  ease,  and  on  March  21  lie  issued  a  decree, 
means  of  forceps  especially  devised  for  the  addressed  to  the  Crown-Prince,  expressing  the 
purpose.  The  portions  of  the  tumor  removed  wish  that  the  latter  should  make  himself  con- 
at  each  operation  were  sent  to  Prof.  Virchow  versant  with  the  affairs  of  st<ate.  The  prince 
for  microscopical  examination,  but  no  evi-  was  accordingly  io trusted  with  the  preparation 
denoes  of  cancer  were  found  in  any  of  them,  and  discharge  of  such  business  as  the  Emperor 
In  July  Dr.  Mackenzie  reported  that  the  growth  assigned  to  him,  and  empowere<l  to  affix  all 
had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  left  vocal  necessary  signatures  without  obtaining  special 
chord.    However,  it  soon  reappeared  and,  de-  authorization. 

spite  all  treatment,  gradually  increased  in  size.  A  serioas  difficulty  arose  between  the  Em- 
For  several  months  after  the  prince's  return  peror  and  Empress  and  Prince  Bismarck,  re- 
f rom  the  Queen's  Jubilee  there  was  very  little  garding  the  contemplated  marriage  between  the 
change  in  liis  condition,  but  while  he  was  Princess  Victoria  and  Prince  Alexander  of 
at  San  Remo,  in  November,  the  disease  sud-  Battenbnrg,  ex-Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Prince 
denly  assumed  a  more  serious  phase,  and  Dr.  Bismarck  threatened  to  resign,  and  the  pro- 
Mackenzie  was  summoned  from  London.  The  jected  alliance  was  abandoned, 
growth  was  found  to  be  very  much  increased  About  the  16th  of  April  the  Emperor's  con- 
in  nze,  and  other  portions  of  the  larynx  had  dition  became  critical,  bronchitis  having  super- 
become  involved,  but  hopes  were  still  enter-  vened,  but  he  improved  in  condition,  and  on 
tained  that  the  condition  would  ultimately  dis-  June  1  he  left  Oharlottenburg  for  Potsdam, 
appear  under  appropriate  treatment  Contrary  A  few  days  later  a  ministerial  crisis  arose  in 
to  these  expectations,  the  tumor  continued  to  consequence  of  the  disinclination  of  the  Em- 
increase  in  size,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  peror  to  give  his  assent  to  tlie  quinquennial 
following  February,  it  had  become  so  large  as  election  bill  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Diet 
to  encroach  considerably  upon  the  air-passages,  The  official  publication  of  the  bill  was  followed 
and  seriously  impede  respiration.  The  immi-  by  the  resignation  of  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  the 
nent  danger  of  suffocation  rendered  the  oper-  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Vice-President  of 
ation  of  tracheotomy  necessary.  The  operation  the  Ministerial  Council, 
was  performed  on  Feb.  9,  1888,  by  Dr.  Bram*  Abscesses  began  to  form  in  the  Emperor's 
man.  Prof.  Bergmann's  assistant  The  benefi-  neck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  made 
oial  results  of  the  operation  were  immediately  in  performing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
apparent  in  the  improvement  in  respiration,  and  the  patient  experienced  great  difficulty 
which  was  now  accomplished  through  a  silver  in  swallowing,  and  grew  rapidly  weaker.  The 
tracheotomy  tube,  inserted  into  the  wind-pipe  cancer  was  extending,  and  already  the  whole 
through  an  opening  in  the  neck.  For  several  of  the  larynx  was  involved,  and  the  surround- 
weeks  after  the  operation  there  was  a  slight  ing  organs  were  invaded  to  such  an  extent 
improvement  in  the  patient's  condition.  On  that  an  opening  appeared  between  the  trachea 
March  4,  a  portion  of  necrosed  tissue,  which  and  the  oesophagus,  permitting  food  to  escape 
had  come  away  through  the  tracheotomy  tube,  through  the  tracheotomy  lube.  Artificial  feed- 
was  examined  microscopically  by  Prof.  Wal-  ing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
deyer,  who  found  the  first  distinct  evidences  physicians  to  relieve  his  condition  were  of  no 
of  the  presence  of  cancer.  avail,  and  on  June  16  the  German  nation  was 
The  death  of  Emperor  William  I,  on  March  called  upon,  a  second  time  in  a  little  more  than 
9,  made  the  Crown- Prince  King  of  Prussia  and  three  months,  to  mourn  the  death  of  their 
Emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of  Fried-  sovereign. 

rich  III.    On  the  10th  he  left  San  Remo  for  Emperor  Friedrich  III  was  succeeded  on 

Berlin,  and  on  his  arrival  was  published,  si-  the  throne  by  his  eldest  son,  Friedrich  Wil- 

mnltaneously  with  his    proclamation  to  the  helm,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  who  reigns  under 

people,  a  letter  to  Prince  Bismarck  warmly  the  title  of  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany, 

acknowledging  the  services  of  the  Chancellor  Tiie  other  surviving  children  are  Princess  Char- 

during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.    Among  lotte,  bom  July  24,  1860 ;  Prince  Heinrich, 

the  first  acts  of  the  new  Emperor's  reign  were  bom  May  20,  1862;   Princess  Victoria,  born 

the  promotion  of  General  von  Blumenthal  to  April  12,  1866 ;   Princess  Sophie  Dorothea, 

the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  the  conferring  bom  June  14, 1870;  and  Princess  Margarethe, 

of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  on  Dr.  Fried-  bora  April  22, 1872. 

burg,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  a  Jew  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  the  Govem- 

by  descent    His  proclamation  of  an  amnesty  raent  published  the  official  reports  of  the  Ger- 

deoree  for  political  offenses  was  hailed  as  a  man  doctors  who  were  in  attendance  upon 

concession  to  Liberal  sentiment.    Early  in  his  him,  and  in  this  report  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 

reign  the  inundations  in  the  eastern  and  north-  was  censured  both  for  his  oppontion  to  the 
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operation  of  extirpatioii  of  the  larynx,  as  pro-  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The  Ancient  Testimony 
posed  hj  the  German  physicians  at  the  begin-  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
ning  of  the  disease,  and  for  his  treatment  of  Quakers,  respecting  some  of  their  Ohristian 
the  case  after  it  had  been  placed  under  his  Doctrines  and  Practices.'*  It  contained  ex- 
care.  Not  long  afterward  the  Scotch  specialist  tracts  from  the  declarations  and  writings  of 
published  a  book  entitled  ^'The  Fatal  Illness  the  earlier  Friends,  concerning  the  one  true 
of  Frederick  the  Noble''  (London,  1888),  in  God,  divine  revelation,  the  faUon  state  of  man, 
which  he  answered  the  charges  made  against  the  universality  of  the  light  of  Christ,  the  Holy 
him  by  the  Germans,  and  in  his  turn  made  Scriptures,  justification,  baptism  and  the  Sup- 
serioQS  accusations  against  them,  alleging  that  per,  divine  worship,  ministry,  prayer,  war, 
the  diseased  growth  may  have  been  benign  in  slavery,  trade  and  lying,  and  parents  and  chil- 
the  beginning,  and  cancer  have  been  induced  dren  and  urged  that  those  testimonies  be  main- 
by  frequent  electro-cauterization  before  he  tained.  In  1845,  the  advocates  of  the  later 
took  the  case,  and  that  death  was  hastened  by  views  had  obtained  the  preponderance  in  the 
the  clumsy  recklessness  of  Dr.  von  Bergmann,  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  was  di- 
who  made  a  false  passage  in  inserting  a  tra-  vided.  In  1886  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in- 
cheotoroy  tube.  For  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  vited  the  attention  of  the  London  Yearly  Meet- 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  see  '^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  ing  to  the  agitation,  and  urged  it  to  take  action 
for  1887,  frontispiece.  for  the  removal  of  the  *'  cause  of  complaint." 

FRIEIIDS.    The  number  of  members  of  the  That  meeting  failing  to  respond  satisfactorily 

Society  of  Friends  in  America,  as  compoted  to  its  request,  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  though 

by  C.  W.  Pritchard,  editor  of  the  "  Christian  not  without  objection,  adopted  a  pamphlet  that 

Worker,"  from  the  minutes  of  the  yearly  meet-  had  been  issued  in  the  previous  year  by  the 

ings  for  1887,  is  72,968.    This  shows  an  in-  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting— corresponding  in 

crease  in  two  years  of  8,498,  of  which  the  spirit  with  the  '^  Ancient  Testimony "  already 

yearly  meetings  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mount-  mentioned — entitled  *^  An  Appeal  for  the  An- 

ains  are  credited  with  8,271,  and  the  Eastern  cient  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  to- 

j  early  meetings  with  222.  gether  with  the  testimony  that  had  been  adopted 

SUadtaids  ef  Faith. — ^Although  the  Society  of  in  1830  by  the  eight  yearly  meetings  then  exist- 

Friends  has,  as  a  body,  refused  to  adopt  a  ing  in  America.    The  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was 

formal  creed,  its  standards  of  faith  are  well  divided  in  1854,  the  party  adhering  to  the  old 

defined  and  frequently  promulgated.    Its  doc-  order  retaining  about  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 

trines  are  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Robert  hers.    Upon  the  reception  of  the  usual  epistle 

Barclay,  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  other  from  this  body,  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  de- 

early  Friends ;  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  dined  to  correspond  with  it,  and  gave  its  fel- 

years  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  lowship  to  the  other  meeting  bearing  the  same 

added  what  has  seemed  to  be  needed,  in  the  name.    The  latter  is  the  body  which  has  been 

way  of  exhortation,  reproof,  and  elucidation,  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the  "  Annual 

The  views  of  American  Friends  who  most  Cyclopiedia  "  as  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and 

closely  adhere  to  the  primitive  features  of  which,  in  1878,  changed  its  discipline  in  regard 

belief  and  practice  are  expressed,  with  state-  to  marriage  and  other  subjects,  and  refused  in 

ments  of  the  principles  and  arguments  on  1885  and  1886  to  reaffirm  the  testimony  of  the 

which  they  are  based,  in  epistles  and  special  society  against  the  outward  rites  of  baptism  and 

declarations  that  have  been  issued  from  time  the  Lord's  Snpper.    Divisions  have  also  taken 

to  time  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  place  in  Western,  Canada,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 

Orthodtx  DlvUras. — Mention  has  been  made  Yearly  Meetings,  one  branch  of  each  of  which, 
in  previous  volumes  of  the  **  Annual  CyclopaB-  together  with  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
dia  "  of  the  growth  of  divisions  among  Friends  where  no  separation  has  occurred,  are  in  unison 
respecting  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship,  and  in  support  of  the  ancient  order.  None  of  these 
particularly  respecting  the  tolerance  of  certain  conservative  meetings  took  part  in  the  Gen- 
outward  forms  of  ritual,  such  as  vocal  prayer,  eral  Conference  of  Friends  that  was  held  in 
singing,  baptism,  and  the  observance  of  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1887. 
Lord's  Supper,  against  which  the  earlier  Friends  These  divisions  are  in  no  way  related  to 
bore  testimony.  The  origin  of  these  divisions  the  separation  that  resulted  abont  1822  from 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks, 
doctrinal  views  were  first  preached  and  pub-  DMtriul  Statemate.  —  The  declaration  of 
lished  in  England  by  memoers  of  the  Society  faith  that  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
tending to  exalt  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  rath-  ference  of  Friends  that  was  held  in  Richmond, 
er  than  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Indiana,  in  September,  1887  (see  *'  Annual 
the  chief  element  of  the  covenant  of  sidvation.  CyclopsBdia  "  for  1887),  was  considered,  but  not 
A  small  separation  took  place  in  England  on  approved,  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Yearly 
account  of  these  preachings ;  and  the  doctrines  Meetings.  The  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  adopted 

S reading  to  America,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  a  minute  declaring  that  it  did  not  see  its  way 

eeting,  in  1836,  remonstrated  wiui  the  Lon-  formally  to  adopt  the  declaration ;  but    was 

don  Yearly  Meetinjic  upon  the   subject.     In  willing  to  receive  it  as  a  valuable  outcome  of 

1848,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  issued  a  the  conference.    The  minute  of  the  London 
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Tear]  J  Meeting,  which  was  adopted  at  the  close  turned  in  1888  an  enrollment  of  85  pupils,  more 

of  a  long  discassion,  after  expressing  the  cor-  than  half  of  whom  were  professed  Christians, 

dial  esteem  of  English  Friends  for  their  Ameri-  Three  day-schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  had 

can  brethren,  and  conveying  to  them  a  fresh  64  pupils.    Other  schools,  wholly  or  partly  un- 

message  of  love  and  encouragement,  reaffirmed  der  the  care  of  individual   yearly  meetings, 

in  general  terms  the  belief  of  the  society  in  were  maintained  among  the  Eastern  Ghero- 

the  fundamental  and  scriptural  principles  of  kees  in  North  Carolina,  at  Tunesassa,  N.  T.. 

the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  with  respect  to  this  and  at  Douglass  Island,  Alaska ;  having  a  total 

particular  article,  recorded  that  ^^  this  meeting  enrollment  of  844  pupils.    The  expenditures  of 

refrains  from  expressing  any  judgment  on  the  Friends  during  the  year  for  Indian  education, 

contents  of  the  declaration  now  produced.'*  including  buildings,  had  been  $9,222. 

The  following  statement  of  the  doctrine  of       The  mission  in  Mexico  returns  42  members 

justification  by  faith  and  regeneration,  and  admitted,  and  a  total  enrollment  of  127  pupils 

on  the  beginning  of  salvation,  has  been  adopted  in  the  schools.    Schools  for  boys  are  sustained 

by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  reserva-  at  Matamoras  and  Victoria ;  for  girls  at  Victo- 

tion  that  it  is  not  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ria  and  Quintero ;  and  a  boys'  and  girls'  school 

ground  of  belief  on  any  other  point :  at  Santa  Barbara. 

By  repentance  toward  God  and  fiuth  towaid  our        A  mission  conference  of  Friends  was  held 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sinner  experiences  iuBtiflcation.  in  London,  in  April.     Mr.  Samuel  Southall,  of 

This  is  pwdon,  for^venew,  /emi?Bion,  absolution  for  Leeds,  occupied  the  chair.    It  appeared  from 

his  past  transgressions.   By  faith  m  the  atomnff  blood  ^-t^  «IL^«i.„  iv.*  4.u^  «^^:«»«  :-  :«^:il^4.i ^ ^ 

of  (Srist  shedon  Calvary,  the  guUt  of  his  sins  &  taken  ^^  reports  that  the  society  is  indirectly  repre- 

away,  and  their  legal  penalties  remitted.    He  expe-  Bented  in  Japan  by  four  or  five  members.    Me- 

riences  oonvenion.    This  implies  a  change  of  heart  chanical  and  religions  labor  are  carried  on  in 

and  becoming  a  new  creature  In  Christ  Jesus,   He  ex-  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Elbert  Clarke.     A  num- 

penen<»8  regcneration-a new  birth,  anew  hfe  m  ^  ^   ^f  missionaries  are  at  work  in  India,  and  a 

soul,  a  being  bom  again  of  the  inconuptible  seed.  He  ^     w  •"•oo.v«o**w»  »*«  ««  w  v*-^  •«  *^^^  €»i*«  » 

erperiencesTadoption ;  he  becomes  a  ion.    He  expe-  fe^orable  opening  was  recognized  in  Burmah. 

riences  the  witnera  of  the  Spirit,  and  ories,  Abba,  Two  missionary  Friends  are  laboring  in  China. 

Father !  and  then  Christ  does  dwell  in  his  heart  bv  In  Madagascar,  Friends  have  many  thousand 

fcith.    Sanctiflcation  begins  contemporaneously  with  native  Christians  under  their  care.     The  re- 

and  as  soon  as  a  man  is  lustifled.    *  Therefore  bomg  „„i.    ^4.  ^i»x^  ««,«.««  &»»;<.».  i.«„«  «o>«.  k««>« 

justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  soits  of  effort  among  Syrians  have  not  been 

our  Lord  <^us  Christ :  by  whom,  also,  we  have  access  Wholly  satisfactory.     1  ne  results  of  home  mis- 

by  fiuth  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  r^oice  sion  work  were  encouraging, 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  The  Friends'  Missionary  Station  at  Constan- 

MtoritBfc — ^The  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  has  tinople  was  established  in  1881,  and  is  carried 

adopted  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a  on  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  American 

'^Board  of  American  Friends' Foreign  Missions,"  Board.    A  meeting  was  organized  in  1888, 

to  exercise  for  the  present  advisory  functions,  with  twenty  men  and  women  as  members, 

while  it  is  left  optional  with  existing  associa-  The  mission  has  an  estate  valued  at  $8,000,  at 

tions  of  men  and  women  Friends  whether  they  Stamboul,  with  a  dispensary,  which  is  resorted 

shall  surrender  the  control  of  their  work  to  it ;  to  by  Moslems  and  Armenians.    An  industiial 

the  board  not  to  be  organized  till  six  yearly  school  is  carried  on  at  Bal^ijig,  sixty  miles 

meetings  have  agreed  to  unite  in  it.  from  Constantinople,  with  which  thirty  pupils 

Several  American  Friends'  Women's  Societies  are  connected.  

forMissionary  Work  have  been  established  with-        FIJLLiS.  MELTILLE  WiSTOlT,  eighth  Chief- 

in  recent  years.  The  first  was  formed  in  connec-  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

tion  with  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1881.  States,  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

Others  have  been  organized,  in  connection  with  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 

the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,   in   1882;  in  1858,  studied  law  in  Bangor  with  his  uncle, 

Iowa,  1888 ;   Indiana,  1888  ;   New  England,  George  M.  Weston,  and  then  at  Harvard  Law 

1884 ;  Ohio,  1884 ;  Canada,  1885 ;  North  Caro-  School,  and  began  practice  in  1855  in  his  native 

liniL  1886 ;  Kansas,  1885 ;  and  New  York,  1887.  city.    There  he  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 

College  Societies  have  been  formed  at  Earl-  ''Age,"  served  as  President  of  the  Common 

ham  College,  Indiana,  and  Wilmington  College,  Council,  and  became  City  Attorney  in  1856. 

Ohio.   In  1886  these  societies  had  8,892  mem-  He  resigned  that  office  in  June  of  the  same 

hers,  and  had  raised  $27,840.    The  ''Friends'  year  and  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was 

Missionary  Advocate  "  is  published  in  their  in-  in  practice  for  thirty-two  years.    He  rose  to  the 

terest,  at  Chicago.  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  was  con- 

The  American  Indian  Missions  are  under  the  cerned  in  many  important  cases,  among  which 

control  of  an  associated  committee,  which  re-  were  the  National  Bank  tax  -  cases,  one  of 

turned  a  total  of  888  members  in  the  meetings  which  was  the  first  that  was  argued  before 

of  the  Indian  Territory,  showing  a  net  increase  Chief-Justice  Waite,  the  Cheney  ecclesiastical 

for  the  year  of  forty-six.    There  are  also  sta-  case,  the  South  Park  CommissioneriB'  cases, 

tions  among  the  Mexican  Eickapoos  and  lowas.  and  the  Lake  Front  case.    He  was  a  member 

White's  Manual  Labor  School,  in  Indiana,  oc-  of  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of 

cupying  an  estate  of  760  acres,  is  well  supplied  1862,  and  in  186d-'65  of  the  lower  house  of 

with  buildings  and  mechanical  shops,  and  re-  the  Legislature,  where  he  was  a  leader  of  one 
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branch  of  the  Democratio  party.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Deuocratic  National  Conven- 
tions of  1864,  1872, 1876,  and  1880.  On  April 
80,  1888,  he  was  nominated  bj  President 
Cleveland  to  be  Chief- Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  July  20  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  On  October  8  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  entered  npon  his  dnties.  Judge 
Fuller  is,  with  one  exception,  the  youngest 


member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  at- 
tained  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  Among 
liis  addresses  are  one  welcoming  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  to  Chicago  in  1860,  and  one  on  Sid- 
ney Breese,  which  is  prefixed  to  Judge  Breese's 
'* Early  History  of  Illinois"  (1884).  The  de- 
gree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Northwestern  University  and  by  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1888. 


G 


CraHUai.  flteto  ISffwnMiit^The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  B.  Gordon,  Democrat ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Nathan  C.  Bamett;  Treasurer,  B.  U. 
Hardeman;  Comptroller-General,  William  A. 
Wright ;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  T.  Henderson ; 
State  School  Commissioner,  James  S.  Hook; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Alexander  S.  Irwin, 
C.  Wallace,  L.  N.  Trammell ;  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  L.  E.  Bleckley ;  Associate 
Justices,  M.  H.  Blandford  and  T.  J.  Simmons. 

FbuuMct. — For  the  two  years  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 80  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
is  as  follows:  Balance  in  the  treasury  on  Sept. 
80, 1886,  $260,927.96;  receipts  during  the  sub- 
sequent year,  $1,682,652.89 ;  disbursements 
during  the  same  time,  $1,583,818.47 ;  balance 
on  Sept.  80,  1887,  $349,762.88;  receipts  dar- 
ing the  subsequent  year,  $1,900,692.21;  dis- 
bursements in  the  same  time,  $2,019,108.07; 
balance  on  Sept  80,  1888,  $231,351.52.  The 
State  receives  $800,000  each  year  for  rental  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  $25,- 
000  from  hire  of  convicts,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  raised  by  State  taxation. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  bearing  inter- 
est on  Sept.  80,  1887,  was  as  follows:  Bonds 
of  1884,  interest  4i  per  cent.,  $8,892,000 
bonds  of  1877,  interest  6  per  cent,  $2,141,000 
bonds  of  1870,  interest  7  per  cent.,  $2,098,000 
bonds  of  1872,  interest  7  per  cent,  $307,500 
bonds  of  1876,  interest  7  per  cent.,  $542,000 
obligations  to  the  State  University,  $255,000 
total,  $8,735,500.  To  this  should  be  added 
$91,040  of  non-interest-bearing  bonds  not  can- 
celed, but  of  which  $74,285  were  canceled 
during  the  present  year,  leaving  the  total  debt 
on  September  30,  $8,752,805.  The  issue  of 
1877  will  become  due  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  this  oblis^ation  the 
Legislatare  of  1887  authorized  the  issuance  of 
$1,900,000  of  new  bonds  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Governor.  During  the  present  year  a 
sale  of  these  at  4|  per  cent,  interest  was  ne- 
gotiated at  a  premium  of  4}-  per  cent.  This  is 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  bonds  issued  by 
the  State,  and  indicates  an  increased  confi- 
dence in  its  credit.  On  October,  1890,  the 
bonds  of  1870  will  mature,  and  it  will  devolve 
npon  the  Legislature  chosen  this  year  to  pro- 
vide for  their  payment 


Provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
1887  for  gradually  reducing  the  debt  by  creat- 
ing a  sinking-fund  for  the  years  1887  and  1888 
and  for  the  years  1897  to  1915,  inclusive,  thus 
carrying  into  effect  the  clause  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution requiring  that  $100,000  should  be 
raised  each  year  by  taxation,  and  held  as  a 
sinking-fund,  for  the  payment  of  State  bonds. 

iflMmeatb — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  for  1888  was  $357,167,458,  of  which 
$29,304,127  was  the  valuation  of  railroad 
property.  The  valuation  for  1887  was  $841,- 
504,921,  of  which  $24,899,592  was  railroad 
property.  The  following  table  gives  some  de- 
tails of  the  assessment  of  1888  compared  with 
that  of  1879 : 


PROPERTY  TAXKD. 


Improved  huids 

Olty  and  town  property  . . 

LiTe-stoek 

Farm  implements 

HousehoM  Airnitare 

Cotton  manniiKtorles  . . . . 

Iron  works 

Invested  In  mining 

Bank  stock 

Mon^,  solvent  noteSf  etc. 
Marehandise 


1879. 


$88,689,168 

49,007,286 

21,017,6M 

S.97U72 

9,156,404 

1,640,000 

295.640 

97,680 

4,667,567 

26,518,005 

12,012,756 


1888. 


1107,788,6a 

84,921,106 

26s74^018 

6^010,475 

18.682,614 

81,0681,167 

680,801 

197,649 

7,609,655 

84,716,461 

18,657,768 


The  valuation  of  property  held  by  colored 
persons  has  risen  from  $5,182,898  in  1879  to 
$9,681,271  in  1888. 

ElacallMt — The  following  statistics  of  the 
pnblic  schools  for  the  school-year  1887  were 
compiled  and  published  daring  1888:  Schools 
for  white  pupils,  5,088;  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  2,612;  schools  established  under  local 
laws.  201 ;  enrollment  of  white  pupils,  208,866; 
enrollment  of  colored  pupils,  188,429;  total, 
842,894;  average  attendance,  226,290. 

During  1888  a  census  of  persons  within 
school-age  was  taken,  showing  292,624  white 
and  267,657  colored  children,  or  a  total  of 
560,281.  Of  the  total,  61  per  cent,  were  en- 
rolled as  school-attendants  during  1887,  but 
only  41  per  cent,  were  in  regular  attendance. 
The  average  length  of  the  school-year  is  not 
over  three  months.  During  1887  the  sum  of 
$498,609.52  was  raised  by  the  State  for  the 
schools,  and  $302,477.74  by  city  and  county 
taxation. 

An  act  to  establish  a  technological  school,  as 
a  branch  of  the  State  University,  and  forming 
one  of  its  departments  for  the  education  and 
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trainiDfi^  of  stadents  in  the  indnstria]  and  me-  as  a  common  oarner  in  this  State,  and  finally 
chanical  arts  was  approved  on  Oct.  18,  1685.  disposes  of  a  litigration  which  has  been  pend- 
Pursuant  to  this  act  a  commission,  charged  ing  in  the  courts  for  several  jears.^* 
with  the  duty,  selected  a  site  in  the  city  of  At-  The  State  BaOrMi. — The  report  of  the  com- 
lanta  and  erected  suitable  buildings  at  a  cost  of  mittee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1887 
$101,062.98.  These  were  transferred  to  the  to  appraise  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
State  by  the  commission  in  October,  1888,  road,  preparatory  to  making  some  disposition 
when  the  first  school-year  began.  The  insti-  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  present  lease  in  1890, 
tution  opened  under  favorable  conditions,  113  was  completed  and  published  in  August.  The 
students  being  enrolled  before  the  close  of  1888.  road  is  about  187  miles  in  length,  running 

Oufflticflt — The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  the  from  Augusta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
largest  and  most  eipensive  charity  of  the  State,  committee  estimates  its  present  value,  including 
On  Oct  1,  1887,  it  contained  910  white  and  rolling-stock,  stations,  etc.,  at  $6,064,189.06. 
385  colored  patients,  a  total  of  1,295.  This  During  the  eighteen  years  that  the  present 
total  had  increased  on  Oct.  1,1888,  to  1,886,  lessees  have  held  it,  betterments  have  been  made 
of  whom  980  were  white  and  406  colored  pa-  by  them  upon  it  to  the  value  of  $750,889.74,  as 
tients.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  institution  estimated  by  the  committee.  For  these  better- 
is  about  $180,000  per  annum.  ments  the  lessees  demand  compensation.    The 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  had  91  general  condition  of  the  road  is  pronounced  by 

punils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  78  white  the  committee  to  be  good.    At  the  session  of 

and  13  colored.    The  expenses  of  the  institu-  the  Leis^slature  in  November,  several  plans^ 

tion  were  $17,580.62  for  the  year.    The  insti-  both  for  the  sale  and  lease  of  the  road,  were 

tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  an  average  fully  discussed  in  committee,  and  two  reports 

attendance  of  nearly  100  pupils.    For  1887  the  made  to  the  House.    The  sentiment  was  gener- 

disbursements  for  this  charity  amounted  to  ally  opposed  to  a  sale  of  the  property,  but  the 

$18,226.82 ;  for  1888,  $16,315.96.  matter  went  over  to  the  next  session  for  deter- 

PMtteitiarj.— There  were  on  Oct.  1, 1886,  in  mination. 

the  different  convict  camps,  1,526  prisoners,  of  CealMente  SaMtenb — Under  the  act  of  1879, 

whom  1,377  were  colored  and  149  white  per-  and  acts  amendatory  thereto,  bounties  were 

sons.    At  the  same  date  in  1888  there  were  paid  triennially  to  soldiers  who  had  suffered 

1,537  prisoners,  1,888  colored  and  149  white,  amputation  of  a  limb  or  limbs  on  account  of 

During  the  two  years  there  were  81  deaths,  or  iiguries  received  in  the  service  of  the  Oonfed- 

81  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls,  erate  States.    The  sum  thus  paid  from  the 

Tnis  rate  of  mortality  could  hardly  happen  treasury  of  the  State  amounted  in  1879  to 

under  any  other  than  the  convict-lease  system.  $69,870;  in  1888  to  $61,605 ;  and  in  1886  to 

He  State  CapiteL— Up  to  October  24  of  this  $57,650.     The  act  approved  Oct  24,   1887, 

year  the  total  sum  expended  by  the  Oapitol  provides  small  annual  bounties  for  a  number  of 

commissioners  upon  the  new  Capitol  building  classes  of  disabled  Confederate  soldiers  who 

was  $851,064.76.     The  contract  for  its  con-  were  not  included  in  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 

struction  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $862,-  1879.    The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  embrace 

756.75.    The  structure  was  completed,  accord-  and  relieve  all  who  had  been  permanently  dis- 

ing  to  the  contract,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  abled  by  wounds  or  disease  in  the  Confederate 

is  an  imposing  work  well  suited  to  the  needs  service.   From  the  large  number  of  applications 

of  the  State.   No  debt  was  incurred  in  its  erec^  filed  under  this  law,  nearly  eleven  hundred  were 

tion,  the  requisite  funds  being  obtained  by  the  allowed ;  the  payments  made  up  to  and  indnd- 

levy  of  a  special  tax.  ing  Nov.  2,  1888,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 

laltarMd  CMiHtetea. — The  Governor  says  in  to  $27,525.    The  beneficiaries  under  this  act 

his    message  in  November:    "The  Railroad  will  be  increased  in  1S89,  without  change  in 

Commission  has  grown  in  importance  with  the  the  law,  by  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 

enormous  development  of  the  railroad  system  recognized  as  entitled  under  the  act  of  1879, 

of  the  State.    It  has  been  uniformly  conserva-  and  may  be  still  living  and  resident  in  the  State 

tive  in  its  policy  and  cautious  in  its  action  of  Georgia;  and  $65,000  is  estimated  as  the 

upon  the  very  delicate  questions  and  sensitive  amount  that  must  be  paid  to  them, 

interests  with  which  it  has  to  deal.    The  re-  PrsklMttei* — During  the  year  there  has  been 

suit  is  that  the  commission  has  grown  in  the  an    evident   reaction   from   the    prohibition 

confidence  of  the  people  and  in  the  respect  of  movement  of  the  two  years  preceding.    Under 

the  corporations.  the  local-option  law  all  but  88  of  the  138 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  counties  of  the  State  had  declared  for  prohibi- 

on  the  29th  of  October  last,  in  the  case  of  the  tion  before  the  last  of  September,  1887.    Be- 

Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  m.  fore  the  close  of  1888,  however,  the  number 

James  M.  Smith,  et  al.^  afBrme^l  the  decision  of  "  wet "  counties  had  increased  to  64. 

of  the  court  below.    This  decision  is  in  effect  LegMattve  Stwisii — The  Legislature  elected  in 

an  affirmance  of  the  right  of  the  Railroad  Com-  October  met  on  November  7,  and  remained  in 

mission  to  fix  rates  for  the  Georgia  Riulroad  session  till  December  22,  adjourning  on  that 

and  Banking  Company,  as  for  any  person  or  day  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July 

company  or  corporation  which  does  businesB  following.    It  elected  T.  J.  Simmons  to  be 
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Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  and  United  States  the  ruing  and  not  the  settang  sun,"  and  invite  all  men 

Senator  Colquitt  to  he  his  own  successor  in  the  ^i^J^^^i^^J^JT^f^^  ^^  ^^4.*°  '"'S?'*'^*^^  "*  ^ 
tf  ,"  J  a;  .^  a .^  Ti.^«^  «,„„  ««  ^««,.  efforto  after  the  highest  progress  of  our  State  and  corn- 
United  States  Senate.  There  was  no  oppo-  mon  country.  We  denouSe  the  BepubUcanpartyas 
sition  to  either  candidate.  The  appropriation  luvlng  been  the  wont  and  moet  destructive  enemy  of 
bUl  and  the  tax  biU  were  the  most  important  our  State. 

measures    passed.      Unusual    liberality    was  With  no  grudge  against  the  poUoy  or  the  people 

,hown  in  these  towjjrd  the  educalionid  inter-  J^^t^^TiZ^l  ^^  ^uK 

ests  of  the  State.     Ihe  leohnological  Hchool  ^ho  abandoned  that  party  when  convinced  that  it 

recently  established  obtained  an  appropriation  had  ceased  to  stru^le  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  and 

of  $18,000 ;  the  branch  colleges  belonging  to  had  left  for  its  mission  only  the  tasks  of  keeping 

the  State  University  received  a  separate  ap-  "^^L^fu^  ^  oppressing  the  poor,  and  who  have 

v«                       J         ^j,iu:^««i  jomed  the  party  which  opposes  legislation  for  favored 

propnation  for  the  first  time,  and  an  additional  ^jj^^ag^  and  propounds  a  pSi^  for  the  general  good, 
tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  1889,  and 

of  1  per  cent,  for  1890  was  voted  for  the  pub-  There  waa  no  opposition  ticket,  and  at  the 

lie  schools.   The  annual  session  of  these  schools  election  in  October  Governor  Gordon  received 

may  now  be  lengthened  from  three  months  to  the  entire  vote  cast.    A  State  Legislature  was 

four  months  in  1880  and  five  months  in  1890,  elected  at  the  same  time,  composed  almost  en- 

and  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  efSciency  tirely  of  Democrats.    The  people  also  voted 

is  expected.    The  act  of  Oongress  providing  upon  a  constitution^  amendment  proposed  by 

for  establishing  agricultural  experiment  sta-  the  last  Legislature,  increasing  the  number  of 

tions  in  the  various  States  was  accepted,  hut  Supreme  Oourt  judges  from  three  to  five.   This 

instead  of  establishing  such  a  station  in  con-  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  87,688  votes  in  favor, 

nection  with  an  agricultural  college,  as  reqtdred  to  46,720  against,  four  counties  not  reporting, 

hy  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Legislature  appro-  At  the  November  election.  Cleveland  received 

priated  $5,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  payable  —  according  to   unofficial   returns  — 100,472 

to  the  State  under  the  act,  for  the  construction  votes ;  Harrison,  40,448  votes ;  and  Fisk,  1,802 

of  a  new  State  institution  to  be  located  by  a  votes.    An  unbroken  Democratic  delegation  to 

boiird  of  commissioners.    The  sum  of  $85,000  Oongress  was  chosen. 

was  appropriated  as  the  final  payment  for  the  GiSMAITT,  an  empire  in  Oentral  Europe,  con- 
construction  of  the  new  Oapitol,  and  $92,000  sisting  of  a  confederation  of  twenty-six  states, 
for  furnishing  it  and  for  ornamenting  the  united  under  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  German 
grounds.  Provision  was  also  made  for  an  addi-  Empire,  which  went  into  force  on  May  4, 1871. 
tional  sinking-fund  to  meet  the  State  debt  At  the  beginning  of  1888  the  reigning  sovereign 
when  it  shall  become  payable.  It  was  made  was  Emperor  Wilhelm  I,  horn  March  22,  1797, 
unlawful  for  corporations  or  other  employers  who  was  proclaimed  the  first  German  Emperor 
to  pay  their  employes  in  checks  or  orders  at  Versailles,  Jan.  18,  1871,  and  died  March  9, 
payable  in  merchandise  at  the  employer's  I888.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  and  only 
store;  all  such  notes  or  checks  must  be  re-  surviving  son,  Friedrich,  bom  Oct  18,  1831, 
deemable  in  cash.  Banks  and  building  associ-  who  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
ations  were  relieved  from  the  double  taxation  was  suffering  from  what  proved  to  be  cancer 
heretofore  imposed  upon  them.  of  the  larynx,  and  died,  alter  a  reign  of  three 

PolltlcaL — The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  months,  June  15,  1888.    (See  Fsisdbioh  Wil- 

met  at  Atlanta  on  August  8,  and  renominated  hblm.)    His  eldest  son,  the  present  Emperor, 

Governor  Gordon,  Secretary  Bamett,  Treas-  Wilhelm  II,  was  horn  Jan.  27,  1869.     The 

urer  Hardeman,  Oomptroller  Wright,  and  At-  heir-apparent  is  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  May 

torney-G^neral  Anderson.    It  adopted  the  fol-  6,  1882. 

lowing  resolutions :  The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are 

We  heartily  indorse  the  platform  of  principles  vested  in  two  bodies  of  representatives  of  the 

adopted  by  the  Democratio  National  Convention  at  St.  people:  the  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Oouncil, 

Louis  this  preaent  yew    and  the  nominations  of  composed  of  62  members,  appointed  each  year 

Grover  Cleveland  and  Alien  G.  Thurman  as  candi-  ,      X     .    ,.  .^   ^,  ^i.^*^.  xvi;  ♦!,«„  ,^,.«™«* . 

dates  upon  the  principles  embodied  in  it.    Federal  ^J  t\e  mdividual  statoj  that  tiiey  repr^ent , 

taxation  can  only  be  rightfully  imposed  to  provide  for  and  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  num- 

thc  necessary  and  proper  purposes  of  the  General  Gov-  bering  397  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  three 

emment  economically  administered.  Luxuries  should  years  by  universal  suffrage.     There  are  9,769,- 

not  be  unbridled  in  order  that  neceasities  may  be  bur-  ino  ^i^l^f/v-^.   »Ani>f;4-f^f;>w;  on-o  t^m*  n^nf  «#  fha 

dened.    We  indorse  the  platform  of  the  Wonal  ^^^  electors,  constituting  20  9  per  cent,  of  Uie 

Democracy  of  1888,  and  the  recent  message  of  the  population.     In  the  general  election  ot  1807, 

President  as  the  proper  construction  of  the  platform  7,540,988,   or   77'5  per  cent,   of  the   electors 

of  1884,  advanced  to  the  conditions  of  1888;  voted.     Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichs- 

The  Democracy  of  Geo^a  deplore  the  apuij  of  tag  meet  in  annual  session.    The  members  of 

sectionalism  which  seems  still  to  animate  the  passions    IT®  t>  .^i.^*.^    1  ^4.^3  a^^  Qo^r  ;i;o4.»;^f<i  r^* 

of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  and  Some  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  from  897  districts  of 

their  misguided  followere.    We  seek  a  manly  fVater-  which  21  consist  wholly  of  towns,  93  of  dis- 

nity  amonff  all  the  States  and  peoples  of  the  United  tricts  each  containing  a  town  of  at  least  20,000 

States,  and  declare  that  the  only  enemies  oi  perpetual  inhabitants,  and  288  of  districts  without  any 

^f^iJi^T^A  ^^niS^ni^cT^^th^^S^inla  ^^^  large  towns.    In  252  districts  the  majority  of 

upon  reviving  ana  mamtaming  the  passions  of  past  .,_  ^          ,  ..       •    t»     ..    a     *      tu«  d..1;i^.I„«.u 

o6nflict«,  terminated  forever  an^  honSrably  adjusted,  the  population  is  Protestant     The  Bundesrath 

Let  others  deal  in  post-mortem  feuds.     *^  We  face  is  presided  over  by  the  Obancellor  of  the  Em- 
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Eire.  The  President  of  the  Beichstag  is  eleoted  agricultanil  products  were,  wheat,  2,988,065 
J  the  depaties.  toDs,  prodaced  from  4,791,688  acres  ;  rye, 
ATM  aid  P«»F*l«tlMU— The  area  of  Germany  is  6,702,184  tons,  from  14,596,265  acres ;  barley, 
211,196  square  miles,  and  its  population,  on  2,570,921  tons,  from  4,828,600  acres;  oats, 
Dec.  1,  1885,  was  46,856,704,  of  whom  22,988,  6,841,488  tons,  from  9,615,887  acres ;  potatoes, 
664  were  males,  and  28,922,040  females.  The  27,657,840  tons,  from  7,289,867  acres ;  clover, 
average  density  of  the  population  was  221  per  hay,  etc.,  28,242,258  tons,  from  21,867,500 
square  mile.  There  were  5,878,077  inhabited  acres ;  wines,  88,066,594  gallons,  from  800,752 
houses,  and  9,999,558  households  in  1885.  The  acres ;  tobacco,  81,166,000  pounds,  from  49,000 
bulk  of  the  population  is  Teutonic,  but'  there  acres.  The  product  of  raw  and  refined  sugar 
were  8,205,000  non-G«rmanic  inhabitants,  in-  was  1,418,900  tons.  The  total  value  of  the 
eluding  2,454,000  Slavs;  2,800,000  Walloons  mineral  products  in  1886  was  468,000,000 
and  French  ;  150,000  Lithuanians ;  140,000  marks.  The  value  of  the  coal  raised  was  800,- 
Danes;  and  140,000  Wends,  Moravians,  and  727,000  marks ;  lignite,  40,270,000  marks ;  iron- 
Bohemians.  In  1886, 76,687  persons  emigrated  ore,  29,642.000  marks;  zinc-ore,  7,722,000 
from  the  German  Empire  by  way  of  the  Ger-  marks ;  leaa-ore,  15,919,000  marks ;  copper- 
man  ports  and  Antwerp,  41,898  of  whom  were  ore,  14,416,000  marks ;  mlver  and  gold,  8,977,- 
males.  and  84,789  females;  there  were  10,609  000  marks;  mineral  salts,  18,427.000  marks; 
families,  comprising  88,950  persons.  Of  the  other  salts,  85,024,000  marks.  In  1886  the 
emigrants  in  1886,  Prussia  sent  50,461 ;  Bava-  value  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  Germany  was 
ria,  8,068;  WOrtemberg,  8,717;  Baden,  2,888;  140,883,000  marks,  229  furnaces  being  in  op- 
Saxony,  2,888;  Hesse,  1,726;  Mecklenburg-  eration.  The  finished  iron  was  valued  at  418,- 
Schwerin,  1,262  ;  Hamburg,  1,675 ;  Olden-  727,000  marks,  and  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
burg,  990 ;  Bremen,  888 ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  d actions  of  foundries  of  aU  kinds  was  690,000,- 
602.  The  United  States  received  72,408  ;  000  marks.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  200,000 
Brazil,  2,045 ;   British  North  America,  880 ;  men  are  employed. 

other  American  countries,  1,068 ;  Africa,  191;  NavlgatiM.  —  In   1887  the  mercantile  navy 

Asia,  116;  and  Australia,  584.    In  addition  to  comprised  694  steamers,  of  458,914  tons,  and 

the  above  total;  8,188  Germans  left  the  empire  8,827  sailing-vessels,  of  880,789  tons,  making  a 

by  way  of  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Havre  total  of  4,021  vessels,  of  1,284,708  tons.    Of 

in  1886.    The  number  of  emigrant-s  from  the  these,  2,618  vessels,  of  412,417  tons,  belonged 

empire  in  1887  was  99,712.    On  Dec.  1,  1886,  to  Prussian  ports.    The  total  number  of  sailors 

there  were  872,792  foreigners  in  Germany.  employed  in  the  merchant  service  in  1887  was 

CMiMiffeaBdIidutry. — The  total  export  trade  89,021.     The  movement  of  shipping  at  all 

of  the  empire  in  1887  was  valued  at  8,269,900,-  German  ports  in  1886  was  as  foUows : 
675  marks,  against  8,127,656,275  marks  in  1886. 


The  imports  amounted  to  8,268,517,950  marks 

in  1887,  and  to  8,018,476,850  marks  in  1886.       

Protective  duties  on  grain  and  cattle  were    qJJ^IJ** 
imposed  in  1879,  which  had  the  efifect  of  in- 
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14,44G,2,«&63S1|  69,886  10,889,421 


10,892,418 


creasing  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  the  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  10,- 
du ties  on  cereals  from  14,800,000  to  80,600,000  268,018  tons  were  under  the  German  and 
marks,  and  from  the  cattle  duties  from  1,021,-  5,751,954  tons  under  the  British  flag. 
600  to  4,590,750  marks.  Nevertheless,  they  EattrstdSt— The  total  length  of  the  railroads 
had  failed  to  protect  German  agriculture  from  open  to  trafiic  in  1887  was  24,197  miles,  of 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries  where  which  21,112  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  The 
prodaction  is  much  cheaper.  The  duties  were  Government  is  rapidly  acquiring  all  the  re- 
raised in  1885  still  higher,  but  without  pro-  maining  lines  now  owned  and  operated  by 
ducing  the  desired  efiTect.  Wheat,  insteaa  of  private  companies.  The  total  amount  expend- 
rising,  fell  to  a  price  unknown  for  a  century,  ed  in  the  construction  of  German  railways  to 
The  Central  Council  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  the  end  of  1886  was  9,472,606,000  marks.  The 
called  for  a  farther  measure  to  preserve  the  receipts  for  1886  were  998,693,000  marks,  and 
agricaltural  interests  of  Germany,  both  large  the  expenses  674,975,000  marks,  showing  a 
and  small,  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  net  profit  of  4*42  per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
menaced.  The  Government  proposed  to  double  Mssmphs  aid  Pwlal  SerrlM.— At  the  end  of 
the  existing  duties,  but  the  Reichstag,  in  the  1886  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  empire 
measure  that  was  finally  passed,  slightly  re-  was  58,874  miles,  having  191,272  miles  of  wire, 
duced  this  proposal.  The  new  tariff  fixes  the  The  nnfnber  of  messages  during  the  year  was 
duty  on  wheat  and  rye  at  about  40  cents  a  20,510,294,  of  which  14,568,846  were  internal, 
bushel ;  on  oats  and  malt,  81  cents;  on  barley,  The  receipts  of  the  post-ofiice  during  1886- 
18  cents;  on  buckwheat,  legumes,  and  Indian-  ^87,  amounted  to  202,846,982  marks,  and  the 
com,  16  cents.  Farinaceous  preparations  pay  expenditure  to  175,076,000  marks.  There 
duties  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  were  18,688  post-ofiices,  employing  97,868 
formerly.  persons,  at  the  end  of  1886.  During  the  year 
In  1886-'87  there  was  under  cultivation  a  there  were  transmitted  858,587,650  letters, 
total  area  of  64,989,560  acres.     The  leading  261,056,660   post-cards,  20,187,170    patterns, 
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245,618,870  btaroped  wnippera,  678,611,143 
joarnals,  and  180,492,148  registered  packets 
and  money-orders  of  the  total  declared  yalae 
of  18,116,804,662  marks. 

EdauXtMu — ^Elementary  education  is  general 
and  compnlsorj  throughout  Germany,  in  1886 
only  1'06  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  of  the  army 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Among  169,240 
recraits,  which  was  the  number  that  entered 
the  army  in  1887,  there  were  168,203  who  had 
received  an  education  in  Germany,  4,822  were 
educated  in  some  foreign  language,  and  1,215 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1881  there 
were  67,000  elementary  schools,  with  7,100,000 
pupils,  in  Germany.  In  1885  there  were  847 
normal  schools,  with  26,281  pupils ;  868  gym- 
nasia, with  186,766  students;  and  270  Real- 
schulen,  with  49,196  students.  In  addition 
there  were,  in  1887,  9  technical  high-schools, 
with  8,986  students ;  and  4,846  industrial  and 
special  schools.  There  are  21  universities  in 
Germany,  with  the  following  numbers  of  in- 
structors and  matriculated  students  in  1887-88: 
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74 
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40 
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240 
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292 
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860 
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Olessen 
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Kiel 
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Mftrbnnr 

869 
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1,009 

ManlchT 
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Milnster 

514 

Rostock 

42 
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892 
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121 
221 
272 

899 

848 

Btrusburg 

Tablng«D 

Worzburg 

807 
1,464 
1,458 

Total 

2,251 

6.058 

6,956 

8,701 

7,966 

28.674 

In  fourteen  of  the  universities  the  faculties  are 
Protestant;  in  four,  viz.,  Freiburg,  MQnich, 
MUnster,  and  Wurzburg,  they  are  Oatholio; 
and  in  three,  viz.,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen, 
they  are  mixed  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

The  Amy. — ^The  peace  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man army  in  1887-'88  was  18,986  officers, 
471,007  rank  and  file,  90,492  horses,  and  1,874 
guns.  The  new  army  law  of  March  11,  1887, 
renewed  the  Septennate,  which  is  to  continue 
in  force  till  March  81,  1894,  and  added  50,000 
soldiers  to  the  regular  military  establishment, 
fixing  the  peace  strength  of  the  ai*my  at  468,409 
rank  and  file,  and  23,991  officers,  surgeons, 
paymasters,  etc.  Tlie  war  strength  of  the 
army  is  1,567,600  officers  and  men,  812,730 
horses,  and  2,958  guns.  To  these  numbers 
may  be  added  the  Landsturm  and  one-year 
volunteers,  together  numbering  1,082,400  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  the  untrained  men  capable 
of  serving  in  the  army,  numbering  8,020,000, 


making  the  total  available  force  in  time  of  war 
5,670,000  officers  and  men.  The  railway  and 
telegraph  service  in  time  of  war  numbers  1,238 
officers,  7,000  men,  and  5,400  horses. 

The  Prussian  contingent  of  the  German 
army  had  a  peace  strength  in  1887-88  of 
861,902  officers  and  men. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  nine  fortress  dis- 
tricts, in  which  there  are  17  fortified  places  of 
the  first  class  and  26  other  fortresses. 

In  the  session  of  1887-88  the  Government 
introduced  an  army  reorganization  bill  for 
increasing  the  fighting  strength  of  the  nation 
in  war  time  by  700,000  men  or  more.  The 
Reichstag  passed  the  bill  on  the  third  reading 
without  much  opposition,  on  Feb.  8,  1888,  and 
approved  a  money  bill  to  provide  281,660,586 
marks  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  278,836,662  marks,  while  the 
Federal  governments  furnished  the  remainder 
in  matricular  contributions.  The  new  army 
law  extends  the  neriod  of  service  in  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  proviaes  for  arming  and  equipping 
both  the  L^dwehr  and  Landsturm  forces,  and 
for  supplying  them  with  barracks,  artillery, 
munitions,  and  other  necessary  war  materials. 
The  organization  of  the  Landwehr  into  regi- 
ments and  battalions  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
territorial  division  into  infJEmtry  brigade  dis- 
tricts, and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  bat- 
talion districts,  which  will  be  extended  to 
WUrtemberg  and  Bavaria. 

When  the  Crown-Prince  Friedrich  became 
Emperor,  he  announced  in  a  rescript,  dated 
March  26,  1888,  that,  like  his  father,  he  should 
devote  his  immediate  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  army,  and  gave  notice  of  intended 
changes  in  drill  tactics,  made  necessary  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  infantry  weapons, 
which  rendered  expedient  more  thorough  in- 
dividual drilling  and  stricter  training  in  disci- 
pline under  fire.  In  order  to  enable  the  army 
to  give  attention  to  these  matters,  he  suggested 
the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  formation 
in  triple  ranks,  which  is  never  used  in  war. 
Wilhelm  II,  on  September  9,  published  an  order 
directing  that,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
father,  the  new  infantry  drill  regulations  should 
be  put  in  force.  The  German  infantry  wear 
lighter  helmets  than  formerly,  and  no  longer 
march  with  their  overcoats  coiled  round  the 
back  and  chest,  but  strap  them  to  their  knap- 
sacks, in  the  French  fashion.  The  cuirassiers 
have  laid  aside  the  cuirass,  and  are  now  armed 
with  the  lance,  like  the  uhlans,  and  the  same 
weapon  is  being  adopted  for  the  hussars.  The 
new  magazine  rifles  of  the  infantry  are  fitted 
with  small  knife-like  bayonets.  In  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  a  captive  balloon  was  used  for  ob- 
servations. 

Gen.  Field-Marithal  Count  von  Moltke,  Chief 
of  the  General  StafiT  of  the  German  Army  since 
Sept.  18, 1858,  on  August  3  asked  the  Emperor 
to  relieve  him  of  his  post  and  permit  him  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  retire- 
ment, saying  that,  at  his  great  age,  he  is  no 
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longer  able  to  xnoiint  a  horse.  In  tlie  letter  the  British  and  French  evolntions  in  the  sum- 
accepting  his  resignation,  and  in  an  ordinance,  mer  of  1888,  occnrred  during  the  manoeuvres 
dated  Angost  10,  relieving  Lim  of  his  former  of  the  German  squadron,  when  Wiihelm  II 
post  and  appointing  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  project  of  a 
Ifational  Defense  Commission,  which  was  filled  further  development  of  the  ironclad  navj  hy 
by  the  Emperor  Friedrich  when  Crown  Prince,  adding  to  the  number  of  armored  battle-ships 
Wilhelm  II  eulogized  the  services  of  the  retir-  and  replacing  with  modem  vessels  those  of 
ing  strategist,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  obsolete  types  came  into  favor,  and  Gen.  von 
nearly,  eighty-eight  years.  The  Emperor  ap-  Caprivi,  who  had  given  his  attention  chiefly  to 
pointed  as  Marshal  von  Moltke^s  successor  Gen.  coast  defenses  and  unarmored  fast  cruisers, 
Count  von  Waldersee,  who  was  born  in  1882,  retired  from  the  naval  oflSce,  to  be  succeeded 
first  served  on  the  general  staff  in  1866,  was  by  Vice- Admiral  Count  von  Monts,  who  has 
made  a  cx)1onel  for  lus  services  in  the  Franco-  undertaken  to  build  up  a  navy  that  shall  be 
Prussian  War,  and  was  appointed  quartermas-  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  second-rate 
ter-general  in  1882,  in  connection  with  which  naval  powers,  not  even  excepting  Italy,  for 
post  he  has  acted  as  deputy  chief  of  the  general  offensive  as  well  defensive  purposes.  Of  the 
staff  and  aide-de-camp  general  to  the  Emperor,  thirteen  squadron   ironclads   afloat  in  1888, 

He  KTiTy. — The  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  only  the  broadside  frigate  *'  KOnig  Wilhelm," 
in  1887  consisted  of  105  vessels  of  an  aggre-  the  central-battery  ships  the  *' Kaiser"  and 
gate  displacement  of  201,621  tons,  mounting  *^  Deutschland,"  and  the  corvette  '*  Olden- 
605  guns.  The  ironclad  navy  comprises  8  burg"  are  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  naval 
frigates,  5  corvettes,  and  14  gim-boats,  11  of  critics.  The  four  corvette  cruisers,  of  the 
which  are  built  on  the  same  model,  and  armed  *'  Sachsen "  type,  having  only  deck-armor  at 
each  with  a  single  86-ton  gun.  Among  the  the  ends,  are  considered  weak.  The  brosd- 
nnarmored  vessels  are  the  cruisers  *^  Zieten,"  side  ship  *'  Hansa,"  with  six-inch  armor,  was 
^^Hohenzollern,"  ^^Pfeil,"  and  "Blitz,"  which  removed  from  the  navy  list  in  1888,  and  two 
are  built  for  offensive  ocean  warfare,  and  are  others,  the  "Kronprinz"  and  "Friedrich 
capable  of  steaming  16  miles  an  hour.  The  Earl "  are  to  go  out  of  commission  as  soon  as 
number  of  first  and  second  class  torpedo-boats  more  modern  ironclads  can  be  built  to  take 
that  were  completed  was  110,  and  others  were  their  places.  The  class  of  corvette  cruiser 
building.  The  larger  vessels  in  course  of  now  approved  of,  which  was  under  constmc- 
construction  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  were  two  frigate  tion  in  the  beginning  of  1888,  is  a  vessel  of 
cruisers,  of  4,800  tons,  the  "  Prinzessin  Wil-  from  8,000  to  4,000  tons  displacement,  with  a 
helm  "  and  "  Irene  " ;  three  corvettes,  the  complete  belt  of  armor  at  the  water-line,  car- 
"  Eber,"  "  Schwalbe,"  and  "  B  " ;  a  transport,  rying  a  few  heavy  guns  in  a  thickly  armored 
the  "Ersatz  Eider";  and  two  dispatch-boats,  central  battery.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
"Wacht"  and  "Ersatz  Pommerania."  The  ten  such  vessels  altogether,  of  which  five  are 
last  named  was  completed  in  July.  The  per-  to  be  begun  immediately.  For  the  defense  of 
sonnet  of  the  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  consisted  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Ship-canal  twelve 
of  7  admirals;  800  officers,  including  engineers  gun-boats  are  to  be  constructed  of  similar  de- 
and  surgeons ;  and  14,487  non-commissioned  sign  to  the  existing  ones,  but  larger.  In  the 
officers,  marines,  and  sailors.  Germany  has  naval  budget  estimates  for  1889-^90  the  Gov- 
three  ports  of  war,  viz.,  Kiel  and  Dantzic  on  emment  proposes  the  expenditure,  in  the 
the  Baltic,  and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  space  of  six  years,  of  116,800,000  marks  on 
Sea.  In  the  naval  manoeuvres  the  last-named  tne  construction  of  28  new  vessels,  4  of  which 
port  was  subjected  to  a  sham  attack,  which  will  be  first-class  ironclads  of  the  latest  design, 
was  repelled  in  a  way  to  prove  in  the  view  of  costing  9,800,000  marks  each ;  9  will  be  coast- 
the  umpires  that  the  place  is  impregnable.  In  guard  ironclads ;  7  are  to  be  protected  cruis- 
a  similar  attack  on  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  a  new  er  corvettes,  costing  6,500,000  marks  each ; 
method  of  attacking  hostile  craft  and  explod-  and  of  the  others  4  will  be  unprotected  cruis- 
ing submarine  mines  was  tried  by  swimmers  in  ers,  2  avisos,  and  2  torpedo  division  boats, 
inflated  rubber  suits,  who  were  sent  out  with  The  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Ship-canal,  which 
explosives  from  vessels.  is  intended  primarily  for  strategical  purposes, 

Lieut.-Gon.  von  Caprivi,  who  succeeded  will  facilitate  navigation  and  commerce  in  this 
Herr  von  Stosch  as  Chief  of  the  German  Ad-  part  of  Europe  and  alter  the  course  of  trade 
miralty  in  1888,  besides  completing  the  con-  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  canal  will  run 
struction  of  the  torpedo-flotilla,  and  building  from  Holtenau,  in  the  Gulf  of  Kiel,  in  a  south- 
several  fast  cruisers,  formed  a  training  squad-  westerly  direction,  by  way  of  Rendsburg,  to  a 
ron,  which  is  an  admirable  school  for  sailors,  point  on  the  Elbe  l>elow  Hamburg,  about 
introduced  a  system  that  enables  Germany  to  half-way  between  Brunsbtkttel  and  St.  Marga- 
put  ships  in  commission  with  great  prompti-  rethan.  Its  length  will  be  61  miles ;  its  breadth 
tnde,  organized  a  cruising  squadron  that  has  at  the  surface  of  the  water  196  feet,  and  at 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  formation  of  bottom  84  feet ;  and  its  depth  27  feet.  There 
the  German  colonial  empire,  and  raised  the  will  be  one  lock  at  each  end.  The  work  will  be 
entire  fleet  to  such  a  degree  of  effectiveness  completed  by  1895.  Dantzic  is  to  be  converted 
that  no  accidents  and  failures,  such  as  marked  into  a  second-class  naval  station  to  counter- 
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balanoe  the  one  that  Raaela  has  created  at  tare  inclades  a  .deficit  of  22,157,246  marks  in 

Libau,  and  for  the  defense  of  the  soathern  end  the  finances  of  188(>-'67 ;  77,267,954  marks  of 

of  the  canal  BransbCLttel  is  to  be  fortified  like-  expenditure  for  military  purposes ;  12,920,318 

wise.  It  is  intended  in  the  future  to  extend  the  marks   for  the  navy,  and  17,880,750  marks 

ship-canal  from  the  Elbe  across  the  northern  for  the  interior.     The  Federal  contributions 

part  of  Hanover  to  the  Jade  on  which  Wil-  toward  the  revenue  of  1887-^88  were  186,987,- 

helmshaven   is  situated,   which    will    enable  815  marks. 

ships  of  war  to  pass  between  that  port  and       The  total  funded  debt  was  estimated  to  be 

Kiel  without  going  to  sea,  and  afford  means  of  676,872,000  marks  on  Oct.  1,  1887.   The  whole 

communication  between  all  the  Grerman  naval  debt  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.    There  was 

ports  even  if  an  enemy  held  entire  command  also  an  unfunded  debt  of  138,868,475  marks 

of  the  German  Ocean.  on  April  1,  1887.    As  an  offset  to  the  public 

The  MliiBtry, — The  Imperial  Secretaries  of  debt  there  are  several  invested  funds,  amount- 
State  do  not  form  a  cabinet,  but  act  independ-  ing  to  666,241,100  marks.  These  include  the 
ently  of  each  other  and  under  the  supervision  invalid  fund,  the  fortification  fund,  the  parha- 
of  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck- SchOn-  mentary-buildings  fund,  and  the  war  treasure 
hausen.    The  departments  are  filled  as  follows :  of  120,000,000  marks. 

Ministry  for  Foreign  affairs.  Count  Herbert       He  KeIgM  ef  FiMiM  L — While  the  Emperor 

von  Bismarck ;   Imperial  Home  Office,  Herr  Wilhelm  I  was  gradually  sinking  under  the  in- 

von  Bdtticher,  who  is  also  the  Representative  firmities  of  old  age,  the  Crown-Prince  Fried- 

of  the  Chancellor ;  Imperial  Admiralty,  Count  rich  Wilhelm  was  seized  with  the  disease  of 

von  Monts ;  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice,  Dr.  which  he  eventually  died.    The  physicans  de- 

von  Schelling;  Imperial  Treasury,  Dr.  Jacobi ;  clared  it  to  be  cancer,  and  if  their  verdict 

Imperial  Post-office,  Dr.  Stephan;    Imperial  had  been  accepted  the  Crown-Prince  would 

Railroad   Bureau,   Herr    Maybach ;   Imperial  have  been  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 

Exchequer,  Herr  von  Sttlnzer ;  Bureau  of  the  royal  and  imperial  prerogatives  on  the  death 

Imperial  Invalid  Fund,  Dr.  Miohaelis.  of  his  father,  according  to  the  Prussian  family 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  State  consisted  in  law,  which  provides  for  a  regency  in  case  the 

the  beginning  of  1888  of  the  following  mem-  successor  to  the  throne  is  suffering  from  an 

hers:  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  incurable  malady.    Prince  Fried  rich  was  an 

Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Commerce  opponent  of  the  system  of  absolutism  and  mill- 

and  Industry,    Prince    Otto    von   Bismarck-  tary  rule  that  was  cultivated  by  his  father 

6ch5n hausen;  Vice-President  of  the  Council  and  Prince  Bismarck,  and  a  sympathizer  with 

of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Rob-  the  advocates  of  parliamentary   government 

ert  Victor  von  Puttkamer ;  Minister  of  State  and  of  personal  liberty,  but  after  some  una- 

and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  Herr  vailing  conflicts  with  the  Chancellor  he  had 

von  Bdtticher ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Bron-  not  raised  his  voice  in  public  affairs  for  many 

sart    von    Schellendorf ;   Minister  of   Public  years.    The  old  Emperor  endeavored  to  per- 

Works,  Dr.  August  von  Maybach;  Minister  of  suade  the  Crown-Prince  to  abdicate  his  right 

Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests,  Dr.  Rob-  of  succession  to  the  powers  of  royalty  by 

ert  Lucius ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Friedberg ;  nominating  as  regent  his  son.  Prince  Friedrich 

Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Education,  and  Wilhelm,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  both  his 

Medical  Affairs,  Herr  von  Gossler ;   Minister  parents,  but  was  a  favorite  of  his  grandfather, 

of  Finance,  Herr  Scholz.  whose  military  and  monarchical  ideas  of  govem- 

FlaaaeH.— The  budget  for  the  year  ending  ment  he  shared.    The  Crown-Princess  Victoria 

March  81,  1889,  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  would  have  been  cut  off,  not  only  from  the 

German  Empire  at  921,689,140  marks,  derived  dignity  of  Empress-Consort  during  her  hns- 

Irom  the  following  sources :  band^s  reign,  but  from  the  privileges  and  allow- 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE.  ..H^^,^  ftoces  of  Empress- Dowager  after  his  death.  She 

sSJir"^''.'*"^"!^^^  tad  averted  the  legal  disqualification  of  the 

Poau  and  teiegnphs 8o'o64,098  prlncc  for  the  successlon  by  having  the  case 

SS^ir:'"".;;  v.- v. •;..•;.•.•. .•.•.■.•.•.•;.•.•.   ikW  committed  to  the  Enriteh  8pepiali8t  in  throat 

iioperiai  bank ij4i,doo  diseases,  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  asserted 

Rff?!l5"^?M "S?lE*"^- oJ'tS'I??  that  there  were  no  symptoms  of  cancer.    In 

Interest  of  InTalid  mud 85^9,414  j       .  -l*      /         j.l     •   n  ^  l» 

Interest  of  Imperial  Ainds ©48,000  Order  to  removc  nim  irom  the  influences  oi  nis 

Extraordinary  receipts '.....'.'.'..,   99,67fi,566  family  shc  now  went  with  him  to  San  Bemo, 

Federal  contributions •  «1MT0,009  ^.y  ^^  advice  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  declared 

Total 921,689,140  the  cllmatc  of  Berlin  to  be  too  harsh.    After 

The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  is  771,961,-  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  from  Italy 

697  marks.    The  following  are  the  principal  to  assume  the  government  under  the  titles  of 

items:  Expenditure  for  the  array,  862,465,016  Emperor  Friedrich   I  of  Germany  and  King 

marks ;  navy,  35,900,751  marks ;  imperial  treas-  Friedrich  III  of  Prussia.    Arriving  in  Berlin 

ury,  271,266,826   marks ;  interest  on  the  na-  on  March  12,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 

tional  debt,  27,803,000  marks ;  pension  fund,  people,  giving  praise  to  his  father  for  the  great 

28,717,888    marks ;  invalid    fand,   26,359,414  achievements  of  his  reign  and  to  the  people  for 

marks.    The  estimated  extraordinary  expendi-  the  sacrifices  that  made  them  possible.    He 
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promised  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  carrying  directions  to  rebuild  the  Dom-Eirche  in  Ber- 
on  the  work  of  making  Qermanj  a  shield  of  lin,  making  it  a  memorial  cathedral  of  the 
peace  and  attending  to  the  welfare  of  the  coon-  Evangeliciu  Ohnrch ;  the  conferring  of  titles  of 
try,  in  agreement  with  the  Federated  Govern-  honor  on  many  dignitaries,  parliamentarians, 
ments  and  with  the  constitutional  organs  of  and  inda9trialiBt8 ;  the  abolition  of  expensive 
tiie  empire  and  of  Pmssia.  The  proclamation  and  irrational  military  exercises,  signs,  and  dis- 
was  accompanied  with  a  rescript  to  the  Chan-  tinctions ;  and  the  ftirtherance  of  the  scheme 
cellor,  in  which  he  foreshadowed  the  policy  of  insurance  for  aged  and  invalid  laborers, 
that  he  was  determined  to  foDow.  The  Oonsti-  which  became  law  whUe  he  was  Emperor, 
totion  and  laws  of  the  empire  and  of  Prussia  When  Posen  was  devastated  by  an  inunoation 
should,  above  all,  be  based  on  the  reverence  he  gave  50,000  marks  from  his  private  purse 
and  the  conscience  of  the  nation^  and  there-  for  the  sufferers,  while  the  Empress  Victoria, 
fore  frequent  changes  in  Government  institu-  leaving  his  sick-bed,  visited  the  flooded  district 
tions  and  the  laws  are  to  be  avoided.  In  the  and  inspected  the  arrangements  for  relief, 
empire  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Feder-  The  Emperor  labored  to  discharge  his  official 
ated  Governments  are  to  be  faithfully  respected,  duties,  notwithstanding  his  bodily  distress  and 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Reichstag,  but  from  both  weakness,  but  a  relapse  compelled  him  to  dele- 
a  like  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  gate  one  part  of  his  functions,  having  to  do 
is  due.  New  requirements  of  the  nation,  as  with  military  affairs,  to  his  son,  whom  he  had 
they  arise,  must  be  satisfied.  The  army  and  previously  empowered  by  a  rescript  that  was 
navy  should  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  perfec-  published  on  March  23  to  consider  and  settle 
tion  in  training  and  organization.  The  pro-  such  matters  of  Government  as  the  Emperor 
gramme  embraced  the  continuance  of  social  should  refer  to  him  and  append  his  signature 
legislation,  the  admission  of  a  wider  class  to  to  state  papers  as  the  Emperor's  substitute 
the  advantages  of  superior  education,  religious  without  special  order,  as  it  was  the  Emperor's 
toleration  and  equal  protection  for  all  confes-  wish  that  the  Crown-Prince  should  make  him- 
sions,  the  discouragement  of  private  and  the  self  acquainted  with  affairs  of  state  by  taking 
checking  of  public  extravagance,  the  reduction  an  immediate  part  therein, 
of  the  number  of  civil  officials  so  as  to  allow  Differences  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Im- 
an  increase  of  salaries,  the  control  of  munici-  perial  Chancellor,  if  they  had  not  yet  arisen, 
pal  taxation,  and  the  encouragement  of  art  and  were  inevitable,  owin^  to  the  great  diversity 
science.  Friedrioh's  deliverance  was  greeted  of  their  political  opinions,  although  the  Em- 
in  liberal  circles  as  the  presage  of  a  new  po-  peror  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  re- 
litical  era.  On  March  21  the  Emperor  issued  gard  for  Prince  Bismarck  and  to  treat  him  as 
a  decree  empowering  the  Crown-Prince  to  act  indispensable.  About  the  end  of  March  the 
in  his  place  and  to  sign  documents  whenever  Chancellor  was  informed  at  a  conference  with 
he  should  be  unable  to  attend  to  business.  On  the  Emperor  at  Charlottenbnrg,  the  castie 
March  81  an  imperial  proclamation  of  amnesty  which  he  made  his  residence,  that  the  Em- 
extended  full  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  peror  intended  within  a  few  days  to  summon 
been  sentenced  in  Prussia  for  Uie  majeMtS,  in-  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  ex-Prince  of 
suiting  members  of  the  royal  family,  offenses  Bulgaria,  whose  brother  had  married  the  Em- 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  presses  sister,  to  Berlui,  in  order  to  confer  on 
reasting  the  authorities  or  disturbing  public  nim  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  assign  him  to 
order,  and  offenses  against  the  press  laws,  the  command  of  an  army  corps,  and  raise  him 
Military  offenses  were  also  amnestied  by  an  to  the  dignity  of  Fftrst,  as  preliminaries  to  his 
imperial  decree,  dated  April  19,  granting  a  free  formal  betrothal  to  the  Princess  Victoria.  This 
pardon  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  been  princess,  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
sentenced  for  resisting  officers  of  the  law  or  Emperor,  who  was  not  quite  twenty-two  years 
violating  public  order,  to  those  undergoing  dis-  old,  had  formed  an  attachment  for  Alexander 
dplinary  punishment,  and  to  those  who  had  before  he  was  called  to  the  Bulgarian  throne ; 
been  found  guilty  of  absenting  themselves  but  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  disapproved  a  union 
without  leave  or  of  deserting  for  the  first  time,  between  them,  and  had  exacted  from  him  a 
provided  that  no  charge  of  conspiracy  was  promise  that  he  would  not  press  his  suit.  The 
made  out  against  them.  Another  decree  set  Chancellor,  when  he  heai^  of  the  intended 
at  liberty  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  po-  marriage,  protested  against  it  as  a  step  of  grave 
litical  offenses  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  including  political  moment,  which  would  be  likely  to 
infractions  of  the  special  laws  of  the  Reichs-  disturb  the  external  relations  of  Germany  and 
land  regarding  publications,  seditions  cries,  and  lead  to  difficulties  with  Russia,  in  view  of  the 
prohibited  banners  and  emblems.  This  and  prince's  continued  candidacy  for  the  Bulgarian 
other  ooncUiatory  acts  and  expressions  went  throne,  his  pledges  to  the  Bulgarian  people* 
further  than*  anything  that  had  occurred  and  his  connection  with  their  anti-RusMan 
since  the  war  to  disarm  the  feeling  of  revenge  aspirations.  The  Empress,  who  had  firmly  set 
in  France,  where  Friedrich  was  remembered  her  mind  on  securing  ner  daughter's  happiness, 
as  the  most  chivalrous  and  considerate  com-  angrily  resented  the  Chancellor's  interference 
mander  among  the  conquerors.  Among  his  in  what  she  regarded  as  a  private  family  mat- 
other  acts  of  government  may  be  mentioned  ter,  although  the  Emperor  was  inclined  to  de- 
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fer  to  the  statesman's  objections  and  giye  up,  was  not  chosen  from  their  ranks,  and  as  soon 
or  at  least  postpone,  the  intended  alliance,  as  Herr  Herrfurth,  nnder-secretarj  in  the  In- 
Prince  Bismarck   presented  Iiis  reasons  m  a  terior  Department,  was  nominated,  they  threat- 
written  loemorial  and  announced  tlie  intention  ened  to  dissolve  the  ^^  cartel ''  or  electoral  alli- 
of  laying  down  his  office  if  the  Empress  did  ance  with  the  Conservatives  which  was  called 
not  abandon  her  design.    In  Bassia  the  in-  into  existence  bj  Prince  Bismarck's  appeal  to 
tended  marriage  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  the  nation  after  the  rejection  of  the  armj  bill 
indifference  or  even  as  a  way  of  eliminating  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.    Uerr  von 
Prince  Alexander  from  the  Bulgarian  compli-  Pnttkamer  was  succeeded  as  Vice-President  of 
cations,  since  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  a  son-  the  Prussian  Ministry  by  Herr  von  Bdtticher, 
in-law  of  the  German  Emperor  to  become  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  who  re- 
yassal  of  the  Sultan,  nor  would  he  be  oonsid-  oeived  the  appointment  in  August, 
ered  an  acceptable  candidate  for  the  throne  of       The  Enperar  FriedriA'ft  HHuj* — In  the  latter 
the  principality  in  view  of  the  article  of  the  part  of  September  the  ''  Deutsche  Rundschau  " 
Berlin  Treaty  excluding  all  members  of  reigning  magazine,  published  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
dynasties.    Tet  Prince  Bismarck  held  firmly  the  Emperor  Friedrich  covering  the  period  of 
to  his  opinions,  while  the  Empress  seemed  the  French  war.    The  editor  accompanied  the 
equally  determined.    They  had  several  inter-  publication  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
views,  Prince  Alexander's  visit  to  Berlin  being  extraots  were  received  from  a  person  to  whom 
put  off  several  times  meanwhile.    The  Chan-  the  late  Emperor  had  comronnicated  the  diary, 
cellor  crisis,   as  it  was  called,  lasted  more  or  portions  of  it  with  permission  to  publish  it 
than  a  week,  and  ended  with  the  sacrifice  of  when  three  months  had  passed  after  nis  death, 
the  marriage  project  to  state  reasons  and  the  The  diary  shows  that  Friedrich  had  pressed 
continuance    of  Prince    Bismarck   in    office,  for  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the  whole 
Prince  Henry,  of  Prussia,  the  younger  son  of  army  and  navy  as  soon  as  Count  Bismarck  in- 
the  Emperor,  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess  formed  him  that  the  negotiations  with  France 
Irene,  of  Hesse,  in  May ;  and  in  the  beginning  in  regard  to  the  candidacy  of  Prince  Hohen- 
of  September  tlie  Princess  Sophie,  Victoria's  zollern  for  the  Spanish  throne  had  broken 
younger  sister,  was  betrothed  to  Constantine,  down  and  that  war  was  inevitable.    At  the 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Greece.  close  of  the  war,  when  the  question  of  Ger- 
Sbortly  before  the  Emperor's  death  another  man  union  came  up,  it  was  Friedrich  who 
ministerial  crisis  arose  that  gave  proof  of  the  from  the  beginning  urged  the  creation  of  the 
strength  of  his  reformatory  purposes.     The  empire,  while  the  King  was  very  reluctant  to 
law  of  the  Reichstag  making  the  duration  of  take  such  a  step  until  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
parliaments  five  years  instead  of  three  was  Crown-Prince  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
promptly  signed  by  him;  but  when  a  bill  of  iden-  Bismarck  said  he  feared  that  the  proclama- 
tical  pro  visions  in  reference  to  the  period  of  the  tion  of  the  empire  would  cause  Bavaria  and 
Prussian  Diet  was  brought  to  him,  he  withheld  Wdrtemberg  to  join  their  fortunes  with  the 
it  for  further  consideration  and  returned  it  to  Austrian  Empire,  and  wished  to   leave  the 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Ministry  of  State,  question  to  be  solved  by  time.    He  seems  to 
Robert  Victor  von  Puttkamer,  on  the  following  have  resented  the  interposition  of  the  prince 
day,  May  27,  with  his  signature  attached,  and  in  the  political  question,  even  going  to  the 
an  accompanying  letter,  saying  he  expected  length  of  threatening  to  resign,  while  seeking 
that  in  the  future  the  freedom  of  elections  to  bring  about  the  result  at  which  Friedrich 
would  not  be  impaired  by  the  interposition  of  aimed  at  his  own  time  and  in  bis  own  way, 
official  influence.    Minister  von  Puttkamer,  an  having  the  demand  proceed  from  the  Reichstag 
extreme  Conservative,  whose  interpretation  of  instes^  of  from  the  allied  German  princes ;  but 
the  remarkable  rescript  of  Jan.  4,  1882,  de-  he  finally  deferred  to  the  prince's  views,  snp- 
claring  that  officials  were  bound  by  their  oaths  ported  by  those  of  the  heads  of  the  states  of 
to  promote  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  Baden,  Oldenburg,  Weimar,  and  Ooburg,  and 
elections  had  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  composed  the  letter  which  the  King  of  Bavaria 
^*  electoral  patronage  chief,"  answered  the  Em-  was  induced  to  accept  as  his  own,  inviting 
peror  by  referring  to  this  command  of  his  King  Wilhelm  to  &«Burae  the  imperial  crown, 
predecessor  and  to  the  electoral  laws,  which  When  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  the  Crown- 
impose  but  slight  restraints  ou  official  activity  Prince  wrote  with  elation  of  the  realization 
at  elections.    The  Emperor  declared  that  the  of  long-deferred  hopes  of  the  German  people 
law  should  not  be  published  till  he  received  and  of  the  dreams  of  German  poets,  and  re- 
the  required  assurance,  and  this  the  Prussian  garded  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  persevering 
Minister  of  the  Interior  considered  to  be  equiv-  efforts.    When  the  title  of  "  German  Emperor  " 
alent  to  his  dismissal.     He  accordingly  ten-  was  fixed  upon,  since  the  Bavarian  plenipoten- 
dered  his  resignation,  w^ich  was  forthwith  ac-  tiaries  objected  to  that  of  '*  Emperor  of  Ger- 
cepted.    Prince  Bismarck  manifested  surprise  many,"  which  was  proposed  by  the  Crown- 
attheretirementofhiscolleagne, and  exhibited  Prince,  the  King  said:  *^My  son  is  devoted 
his  regret  in  an  ostentatious  manner.     The  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
National  Liherals  were  disappointed   at  the  while  I  care  not  a  straw  about  it,  and  only 
fact  that  the  successor  of  Herr  von  Puttkamer  cling  to  Prussia." 
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The  Emperor  Friedrich  had  at  different  times  that  be  assnmed  the  place  to  which  he  was 

had  copies  taken  of  parts  of  his  diary.    The  called  with  unshakable  confidence,  becaose  he 

original  was  found  at  San  Remo  after  his  de-  was  aware  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  honor 

parture,  and  was  forwarded  to  his  wife,  in  and  duty  that  his  predecessors  had  implanted  in 

whose  possession  it  remained  after  his  death,  the  army.    The  attachment  between  the  army 

The  new  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  were  and  the  monarchs  of  the  Hohenzollem  dynas- 

angry  at  the  divulging  of  the  extracts  that  ap-  ty  had  grown  stronger  with  each  generation, 

peared  in  the  **  Rundschau,''  the  authenticity  "Thus,"  he  continued,  *^ we  belong  toeachoth- 

of  which  was  called  in  question  by  the  chan-  er,  I  and  the  army.    Thus  were  we  bom  for 

cellor,  who  declared  that  the  historical  state-  each  other.    And  firmly  and  inseparably  will 

ments  were  untrue,  saying,  in  a  report  to  the  we  hold  togetiier,  whether  God's  will  gives  us 

Emperor  Wilhelm,  that  his  father,  the  author  of  peace  or  storm."    A  proclamation  to  the  Prus- 

the  diary,  was  not  allowed  to  be  made  privy  to  sian  people  was  issued  on  June  18,  in  which 

the  political  negotiations  in  France,  for  fear  he  promised  to  be  a  just  and  mild  prince,  to 

that  he  would  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  tbster  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  protect 

him  to  the  English  court.    In  this  report  he  peac^,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country, 

gave  his  opinion  that  the  diary  in  the  form  in  and  to  be  a  helper  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 

which  it  was  published  was  a  forgery,  and  rec-  pressed,  and  a  true   guardian  of  the  right, 

ommended  that  the  author  should   be  eriroi-  counting  on  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  who  have 

nally  prosecuted  on  the  charge  of  libeling  the  always  stood  faithfully  by  their  king,  in  good 

memory  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  in  declaring  and  in  evil  days. 

him  capable  of  menacing  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtem-  The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Reichstag  in 
berg  «k  ith  threats  of  war  to  compel  them  to  the  Old  Palace  at  Berlin  on  June  25,  on  which 
enter  the  empire  and  in  ascribing  to  the  Pms-  occasion  he  was  attended  by  most  of  the  sov- 
sian  GK>vemment  intentions  such  as  were  in-  ereign  princes  of  Germany  and  by  the  dignita- 
involved  in  the  statement  of  the  diary  that  the  ries  of  the  empire,  was  a  pageant  of  unexam- 
Chancellor  threatened  as  soon  as  the  French  pled  splendor.  Two  days  later  he  took  the  oath 
war  was  over  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  Papal  on  the  Prussian  Constitution  before  both  houses 
infallibility.  In  replying  to  a  ]»assage  repre-  of  the  Diet  with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  that 
senting  him  as  returning  to  Varzin  on  July  18,  were  equally  impressive  and  spectHCular.  The 
1870,  under  the  impression  that  peace  was  se-  father  had  chosen  to  reign  under  the  name  with 
cured,  the  Chancellor  exhibits  his  attitude  dur-  which  be  was  originally  christened  and  by 
ing  the  negotiations  over  the  Hohenzollem  can-  which  he  was  best  known  throughout  his  life, 
didature  tor  the  Spanish  throne  in  a  new  light  The  son,  who  also  bore  the  double  name  of 
by  saying  that,  far  from  considering  peace  se-  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  discarded  the  first  part  in 
cured,  he  was  convinced  that  war  was  neces-  order  to  follow  the  royal  style  of  his  grandfa- 
sary,  and  that  he  intended  to  resign  his  minis-  ther,  whose  example  he  continually  extolled, 
try  and  to  return  to  Varzin  if  the  King's  re-  and  which,  he  said  in  his  speech  from  the 
luctance  to  engage  in  war  had  led  to  a  peace-  tlirone,  he  was  resolved  to  follow,  striving  t<» 
fnl  conclusion  of  the  diplomatic  controversy,  assure  the  military  and  political  safety  of  the 
In  accordance  with  the  Chancellor's  suggestion,  empire  abroad  and  watching  over  the  execu- 
the  Minister  of  Justice  instituted  criminal  pro-  tion  of  the  laws  at  home.  He  adopted  the  fint 
ceedings.  The  unsold  numbers  of  the  maga-  Wilhelm's  economical  policy  as  his  own  in  re- 
zine  were  confiscated  by  the  Government,  and  gard  to  affording  to  the  working  population, 
Prof.  Geffcken,  who  furnished  the  diary  for  in  conformity  with  Christian  morality,  such 
publication,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  either  protection  as  legislative  measures  cnn  give  to 
calumnious  attacks  on  the  memory  of  the  dead  the  weak  and  distressed  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
or  of  divulging  state  secrets.  In  his  exaraina-  istence,  and  in  this  way  seeking  to  equalize 
tion  by  the  judicial  authorities  he  repeated  the  unhealthy  social  contrasts ;  but  all  efforts  hav- 
ststenient  that  he  had  received  the  diary  from  ing  an  aim  or  tendency  to  undermine  public 
the  Emperor,  but  the  authorities  in  their  inqui-  oi^er  he  considered  it  necessary  to  suppress, 
ries  acted  on  the  suspicion  that  the  Empress  His  foreign  policy  he  declared  to  be  to  main- 
Victoria  had  procured  the  publication.  81ie  tain  peace  with  every  one,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
was  called  upon,  but  refused  to  deliver  the  power,  and  not  to  use  the  strength  obtained 
original  diary  into  the  custody  of  the  state  to  through  the  new  mUitary  law  for  aggressive 
be  placed  in  the  Prussian  archives.  purposes,  for  Germany  needs  no  fresh  military 

nc  AcmsbIm  ef  WlldaH  !!• — The  young  Crown-  glory  nor  conquests  since  she  has  won  by  fight- 
Prince  during  his  father's  brief  reign  held  little  ing  the  right  to  exist  as  a  united  and  inde- 
oommnnication  with  his  parents,  and  main-  pendent  nation. 

tained  a  rival  court  in  Berlin,  consorting  with  In  his  opening  speech  the  Emperor  spoke  of 
reactionary  politicians  and  military  men,  and  the  existing  arrangements  with  Austria-Hun- 
evincing  in  toasts  and  speeches  a  dislike  for  gary  and  Italy  as  permitting  him  to  cultivate 
his  father's  pacific  and  progressive  policy.  His  his  personal  friendship  for  the  Emperor  of 
first  act  after  the  death  of  Friedrich  was  to  Russia  and  the  peaceful  relations  that  have 
is^ne  two  striking  addresses,  one  to  the  army  existed  with  the  neighboring  Russian  Empire 
and  one  to  the  navy.  In  the  former  he  said  for  a  hundred  years.  On  July  18  he  set  out 
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from  Potsdam  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  and  rela-  that  it  was  the  language  of  the  Liheral  press 

tive  the  Czar.    Ue  embarked  at  Kiel  in  tlie  to  which  the  Emperor  objected^  especially  to 

royal  steam-yacht  ^*  Hohenzollern,^'  which  was  comparisons  between  himself  and  his  fatlter. 

escorted  by  an  ironclad  squadron  under  the  The  Liberal  journals  criticised  his  desire  to 

commaud  of  his  brother,  Prince  Henry.    He  suppress  the  side  of  the  controversy  that  was 

was  met  at  sea  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  taken  unfavorable  to  lamselt',  while  giving  free  scope 

to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  yacht  ^*  Alexandria,"  to  comparisons  that  were  unfavorable  to  his 

and  there  entertained  with  a  military  spectucle  father^s  memory,  and  declared  that  the  inde- 

and  other  pageants.    From  there  he  went  to  pendent  press  of  Berlin  would  ^^  defend  its  in- 

Stockholm,  arriving  on  July  26,  and,  after  ex-  dependence  against  the  municipal  authorities 

changing  courtesies  with  King  Oscar,   sailed  as  well  as  against  every  one  else  who  threatens 

two  days  later  for  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  it,"  and  that  it  would  '^render  unto  the  Kaiser 

the  guest  of  the  King  of  Denmark  for  a  few  the  things  that  are  his,  and  also  unto  the  free 

hours,  and  returned  to  Germany  after  an  ab-  Constitution  what  belongs  to  it." 

aence  of  eighteen  days.    He  next  manifested  his  On  November  22  the  Emperor  opened  the 

perfect  confidence  in  Prince  Bismarck  by  pay-  Reichstag  with  great  pomp  of  rank,  uniform, 

mg  him  a  visit  at  Friedrichsruhe.     On  August  and  military  display.    In  the  speech  from  the 

16  the  Emperor  delivered  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of  throne  he  announced  a  measure  relating  to 

officers  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  in  which  he  co-operative  societies  and  the  completion  of 

denied  the  imputation  that  his  father  was  willing  the  legislation  for  the  insurance  of  aged  and 

to  relinquish  a  part  of  the  conquered  territory  ailing  laborers.    He  expressed  satisfaction  at 

as  the  price  of  disarmament  and  lasting  peace,  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  attachment  that 

and  said  that  in  the  army  there  is  but  one  had  been  shown  to  him  and  to  the  idea  of  the 

opinion,  and  that  is  *^  that  we  would  leave  our  German  Empire  that  he  represented  by  the 

entire  eighteen  army  corps  and  42,000,000  in-  princes  and  peoples  of  the  Federated  States, 

habitants  lying  on  the  field  rather  than  aban-  The  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy  he  declared 

don  one  single  stone  of  what  we  have  won."  to  have  no  other  object   but   peace.     ^^  To 

After  the  trial  evolutions  of  the  fleet  and  plunge  Germany  needlessly  into  the  horrors  of 

the  autumnal  manceuvres  of  the  army,  which  war,  even  if  it  were  a  victorious  one,"  he  said, 

were  arranged  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  the  **  I  should  find  inconsistent  with  my  belief 

young  Kaiser  carried  out  his  intention  of  visit-  as  a  Christian  and  with,  my  duties  as  Emperor 

ing  his  allies,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria- Hun-  toward  the  German  people.    Filled  with  this 

gary  and  Italy.    On  September  25  he  set  out  conviction,  I  thought  it  meet,  soon  after  as- 

on  his  tour,  first  visitine  the  German  courts  of  oending  the  throne,  to  visit  in  person,  not  only 

Detmold,  Stuttgart,  and  Munich,  and  on  Octo-  my  allies  in  the  empire,  but  also  the  monarchs 

ber  8  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  re-  who  are  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  to 

oeived  with  festivities,  and  afterward  spent  confer  with  them  regarding  the  task  of  secur- 

some  time  in  a  hunting  trip  with  the  Emperor  ing  peace  and  prosperity  for  our  peoples.    The 

Franz  Josef.     His  visit  at  the  Quirinal  with  confidence  that  was  shown  in  me  and  my  policy 

King  Umberto  occurred  in  October.    On  the  warrants  me  in  hoping  that  I  and  my  allies 

12th  he  was  the  guest  of  Pope  Leo  at  the  Vati-  and  friends  will,  with  God^s  help,  succeed  in 

can,  after  which  he  inspected  a  parade  of  the  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe." 

Italian  military,  and  on  the  21st  arrived  again  Tbe  Aatt-Sedalist  Law. — The  repressive  law 

in  Germany.  against  Socialists  and  Anarchists  was  originally 

The  Emperor  was  offended  at  the  comments  passed  in  1878  for  a  limited  period,  and  has 
and  insinuations  of  the  Liberal  press  touching  been  periodically  renewed  without  material 
the  friction  and  conflicting  purposes  which  the  alteration,  sometimes  for  two,  and  sometimes 
question  of  the  Battenberg  marriage,  tbe  con-  for  three  years.  In  January,  1888,  the  Gov- 
troversy  between  the  doctors  in  regard  to  the  ernment  proposed  not  only  that  it  should  be 
treatment  of  his  father^s  disease,  and  the  pro-  re-enacted  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  that 
ceedings  in  relation  to  the  publication  of  Fried-  the  penal  provisions  should  be  strengthened, 
riches  diary  proved  to  have  existed  between  The  punishment  for  printing  or  circulating 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  to  be  still  ex-  forbidden  publications  was  to  be  increased 
istent  between  himself  and  his  mother.  At  from  six  to  twelve  months'  impHsonment,  to- 
last  he  complained  of  the  attitude  of  the  press  gether  with  a  fine  of  1,000  marks,  and  in  other 
in  a  reply  to  an  address  of  the  municipal  au-  cases  the  penalties  were  rendered  more  severe, 
thorities  of  Berlin  that  he  made  to  the  burgo-  Certain  classes  of  offenders  would  be  liable, 
master.  That  oflicial  resented  the  inference  not  only  to  be  expelled  from  their  ordinary 
that  any  part  of  the  newspaper  press  was  sub-  domicile,  as  under  tbe  old  act,  but  to  be  ban- 
ject  to  his  direction,  and  the  papers  vindicated  ished  from  the  empire  altogether,  and  deprived 
themselves  with  unwonted  boldness.  The  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  The  bulk  of  the 
Liberal  and  the  Conservative  papers  at  first  Clerical  party,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Windhorst, 
disputed  as  to  which  had  given  offense,  the  demanded  the  mitigation,  instead  of  the  ao- 
most  indiscreet  revelations  regarding  the  royal  centuation,  of  the  act,  and  were  seconded  by 
family  having  appeared  in  the  semi-official  jour-  the  Uberalists.  The  National  Liberals  declined 
nals.    An  official  announcement  made  it  clear  to  prolong  the  act  for  more  than  two  years, 
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and  even  the  National  Conservative  party  ob-  and  managing  their  own  finflnoes.    They  were 

jected  to  the  expatriation  clauses.    The  niea&-  divided  in  1886  into  866  sections.    The  asso- 

ure,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  animated  dis-  ciation  of  marine  employers  is  divided  into  six 

oassion,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  twen-  sections.    The  Government  control  is  exercised 

ty-ei^bt  members,  and  as  altered  in  their  hands  through  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department, 

and  hnally  passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  which  initiates  the  organization  of  the  asaocia^ 

the  Emperor  Friedrich,  it  is  simply  a  continn-  tions,  supervises  their  administration,  approves 

ance  of  the  act  as  it  stood  before  for  two  more  tlieir  statutes,  divides  such  of  them  as  become 

years  from  the  autumn  of  1888.  unmanageable,  and  acts  as  a  last  court  of  ap- 

Lisinuice  tf  Werklagaea. — The  last  install-  peal  in  disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  payment 

ment  of  the  scheme  of  insurance  against  the  of  insurance  that  arise  between  the  employers 

worst  consequences  of  poverty,   which   was  and  tbe  employed.     This  supervising  board, 

foreshadowed  in  the  imperial  message  of  Nov.  which  is  an  organ  of  the  state,  consists,  in 

17, 1884,  id  the  bill  making  provision  for  work-  part,  of  permanent  mem  ben),  who  are  appoint- 

people  incapacitated  by  age  or  chronic  ail-  ed  by  the  Emperor,  and,  in  part,  of  delegates 

ments,  which  was  elaborated  by  the  Federal  of  the  employers  and  the  workingmen,  who 

Oouncil  in  the  summer  of  1888.    The  measure  are  elected  for  four  years.    The  insurance  in- 

provides  for  compulsory  insurance,  the  funds  demnities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  consist  of 

for  which  are  raised  in  three  parts,  one  of  tlfera  the  expenses  of  the  cure  in  cases  of  disable- 

being  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government  ment,  where  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on 

by  means  of  assessment,  one  part  by  employ-  others  to  bear  them ;  of  a  fixed  allowance  dur- 

ers,  and  the  third  part  by  the  Uiborers  them-  ing  the  disablement;  and  of  an  allowance  t(» 

selves,  the  men  paying  in  21  pfenuige,  or  about  the  family  in  case  of  death.    The  allowance  in 

5  cents  weekly,  and  the  women  14  pfennige.  each  case  is  calculated  according  to  a  scale 

Every  man  who  becomes  invalided   will  re-  based  on  the  annuid  wages.    The  assessments 

ceive  a   pension  of   120   marks,  and   every  are  made  by  specially  appointed  committees  or 

woman  80  marks.    The  pension  fur  superan-  by  the  boards  themselves.    Each  section  bos 

nnated  working-people  begins  at  tbe  age  of  an  arbitration  committee,  which  is  presided 

seventy-one,  with  an  allowance  of  180  marks,  over  by  an  official,  while  the  assessors  are 

No  contributiims  are  exacted  during  the  periods  elected  representatives  of  the  employers  and 

when  men  are  required  to  perform  military  the  employed.    The  members  of  the  association 

service.  must  provide  the  expenses  of  administration 

The  first  part  of  Bismarck's  scheme  of  state  and  accumulate  a  reserve  fund.  The  share  of 
socialism  was  the  sick-insurance  law  that  was  each  member  of  the  association  depends  on 
enacted  in  1883,  which  compels  the  workman  the  number  of  workmen  that  he  employs,  and 
to  insure  himself  against  sioxness  by  contrib-  is  subject  to  increase  if  the  employment  is 
uting  to  a  fund  insuring  him  medical  care  and  especially  dangerous.  The  indemnities  are  paid 
medicines  from  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  by  post-office  orders.  The  associations  are  re- 
and  half- wages  for  thirteen  weeks.  At  the  quired  to  consult  with  the  workmen  in  drawing 
end  of  this  time  he  falls  a  charge  on  another  up  regulations  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents, 
fund,  which  is  raised  from  employers  under  and  to  see  that  these  are  enforced,  which,  of 
the  law  that  was  passed  in  1884  for  insuring  course,  is  in  the  interest  of  members  of  the  as- 
against  accidents.  The  first  accident-insurance  soclation,  the  amount  of  whose  assessments 
act  was  a  tentative  measure,  and  was  made  to  depends  on  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
apply  only  to  those  trades  and  occupations  in  The  boards  of  the  sixty-two  trade  associa- 
which  accidents  are  most  frequent.  It  was  tions  organized  under  the  insurance  law  that 
extended  in  1885  to  a  much  larger  class,  and  was  in  force  in  1886  contained  742  members, 
made  to  cover  also  workingmen  employed  and  the  866  sectional  boards  were  composed  of 
by  the  Government  in  the  railway,  postal,  2,856  members.  There  were  6.601  officers, 
telegraph,  and  naval  and  military  administra-  89  salaried  inspecting  agents,  404  arbitration 
tions  By  a  supplementary  act  that  was  passed  courts,  and  2,445  representatives  of  the  work- 
in  1887,  and  went  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  men.  The  number  of  business  establishments 
1888,  accident  insurance  was  extended  further  was  269,174;  the  number  of  work-people  in- 
to all  persons  en^raged  in  marine  occnoations,  sured,  8,478,485 ;  and  the  total  amount  of  an- 
with  the  exception  of  fishermen  and  those  nual  wages  on  which  the  indemnities  were 
employed  on  small  craft,  who  are  to  be  dealt  calculated  was  2,276,250,000  marks,  or  $543,- 
with  in  a  later  act  The  accid enf -insurance  157,600.  The  total  amonnt  of  indemnities 
fund  is  raised  by  compnlsory  assessments  on  pnid  out  durinp^  1886  was  1,786,500  marks; 
employers,  who  are  grouped  for  the  purpose  tbeeostof  administration  was 2,874,000 marks; 
into  associations,  according  to  employments  and  the  cost  of  investigating  accidents,  fixing 
and  locality,  and  these  are  divided  into  sec-  indemnities,  arbitrating,  and  taking  precau- 
tions. Exclunive  of  the  one  that  was  created  tions  against  accidents  was  282,000  marks.  A 
for  the  execution  of  the  marine-insurance  act,  reserve  of  5.516,000  marks  was  formed,  and, 
there  are  sixty-two  associations  in  Germany,  including  this,  the  total  expenditure  was  10,- 
which  are,  to  a  large  extent,  self-governing,  621,500  marks,  while  the  total  receipts  were 
drawing  np  their  own  statutes  and  regulations,  12,646,000  marks.    Indading  employes  of  the 
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state,  the  total  number  of  workmen  insnred  but  ratified  the  conyention  on  being  appealed 
was  8,725,813.  There  were  100,159  accidents  to  for  the  sacrifice  of  private  and  local  advan- 
dnring  the  year,  of  which  2,716  were  fatal,  re-  tagein  the  interest  of  national  prosperity.  The 
qniring  5,985  indemnities  to  be  paid  to  widows,  conditions  of  trade  had  so  changed,  however, 
orphans,  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased,  as  to  make  the  isolation  for  which  Hamburg 
The  total  expenditure  was  about  72  cents  per  had  stood  out  less  desirable  to  preserve  than  it 
head  of  the  persons  insured,  and  $1.15  on  was  when  the  city  entered  the  empire.  For- 
every  $250  of  wages;  but,  deducting  the  costs  merly  Hamburg  merchants  had  to  depend  on 
of  institution  and  the  contributions  to  the  British  products,  for  there  were  but  few  Grer- 
reserve  fund,  the  expenditure  was  18  cents  man  manufactures,  but  in  recent  years  many 
per  capita  and  48  cents  on  every  $250  of  of  the  manufactured  articles  that  are  in  most 
wages  paid.  The  cost  of  administration  largely  demand  in  neutral  markets  are  produced  in 
exceeded  the  amount  of  indemnities  paid,  but  Germany  more  cheaply  than  in  Great  Britain, 
the  expense  will  be  less  disproportionate  after  The  growth  in  the  trade  of  the  port  for  the 
the  system  is  established,  and  will  be  partly  past  ten  years  has  been  twice  as  great  in  Ger- 
covered  by  the  interest  on  the  reserve  fund,  man  as  it  has  in  British  manufactures.  The 
This  part  of  the  expenditure  is  large  because  German  Chancellor,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  associations  have  to  see  to  the  prevention  could  exact  the  acquiescence  of  the  most  un- 
of  accidents  and  the  investigation  of  their  willing  of  the  burghers  by  threatening  iso  to 
nature  and  causes,  not  merely  to  pay  indein-  build  up  and  favor  Altona  and  GlOickHburg  that 
nities.  The  amount  paid  in  indemnities  will  the  German  trade  would  leave  Hamburg,  and 
increase  from  year  to  year  as  new  annual  pass  through  those  ports.  A  small  area  on  the 
allowances  are  made  to  injured  men  and  their  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  small  islands 
families,  while  the  cost  of  administration  will  opposite,  was  still  reserved,  and  the  space  was 
remain  stationary,  or,  perhaps,  decrease,  and  subsequently  extended,  yet  it  only  affords  room 
therefore  the  report-  is  considered  to  be,  under  for  mooring  vessels  to  the  wharves,  and  for  the 
all  the  circumstances,  a  favorable  showing.  erection  of  warehouses  that  simply  correspond 
The  UeerpenUlMi  •f  HaHbaig  and  Bmiea* — The  to  the  bonded  warehouses  of  every  customs 
two  chief  seaports  of  Germany  remained  till  port.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  resoln- 
1888  outside  the  customs  boundary  of  the  ZoU-  tion  of  the  Hamburg  Government,  of  June  15, 
verein,  which  had,  however,  absorbed  the  ter-  1881,  to  enter  the  German  customs  union,  time 
ritorial  districts  and  some  of  the  populous  sub-  wus  required  to  build  warehouses  and  make 
nrbsof  theold  Hanse  towns.  In  October  these  quays  in  that  part  of  the  city  that  is  still  free 
cities  gave  up  their  ancient  privileges  as  free  from  customs,  in  order  that  the  important  tran- 
ports  and  entered  the  Zoll verein,  thus  render-  sit  and  shipping  trade  mif^ht  not  be  I'mt.  It 
ing  complete  the  policy  of  the  commercial  union  was  therefore  decided  that  the  resolution  should 
of  the  German  states,  which  was  initiated  by  not  go  into  effect  till  October,  1888.  The  seven 
Prussia  sixty  years  before  political  union  was  yeara  have  been  employed  in  making  a  grest 
achieved.  Their  claim  to  remain  free  ports  transformation,  widening  canals,  building  docks 
was  conceded  in  1868,  and  was  ratified  in  the  and  quays,  and  erecting  in  the  place  of  the  poor 
Imperial  Constitution  of  1871,  although  the  buildings  that  formerly  stood  near  the  water 
privilege  was  in  the  case  of  Hamburg  restrict-  blocks  of  warehouses  that  are  as  large  and  fine 
ed  to  the  city  and  port,  and  withdrawn  from  as  can  be  found  in  any  seaport.  The  cost  of 
the  rest  of  the  Rtate,  which  extends  to  the  the  improvements  has  been  about  160,000,000 
month  of  the  Elbe,  embracing  160  square  marks,  one  fourth  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
miles.  It  was  arranged  that  the  two  Hanse  the  Imperial  Government.  The  biil  to  incor- 
towns  should  remain  outside  the  common  cus-  porate  Hamburg  in  the  customs  union  was 
toms  boundary  until  they  should  themselves  passed  in  1882  by  the  Reichstag,  notwithstand- 
demand  admittance.  In  1880  the  Grerman  ing  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  free-traders 
Government  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  se-  in  that  assembly.  The  city  of  Bremen  was  in 
cure  the  inclusion  of  Hamburg  in  the  customs  like  manner  induced  to  join  the  Zoll  verein,  and 
league,  wliich  was  desirable  to  Germany  for  the  German  authorities  began  the  collection  of 
political  reasons,  and  still  more  for  commercial  customs  duties  in  both  places  on  the  same  day, 
reasons,  because  the  7,000  ships  entering  the  Oct.  17, 1888.  A  great  number  of  ofiicials  visited 
port  every  year  and  taking  cargoes  to  the  most  the  citizens  and  received  their  declarations  as 
remote  countries  of  the  world,  carried,  besides  to  the  possession  of  dutiable  goods.  A  reason- 
German  goods,  large  quantities  of  the  mann-  able  amount  was  allowed  to  go  free,  but  on  all 
factnres  of  England  and  other  countries,  which  other  goods  liable  to  pay  duty  the  back  duties 
the  Chancellor  desired  to  see  displaced  by  Ger-  were  levied,  which  were  turned  into  the  treas- 
man  products.  A  project  of  union  was  nego-  ury  of  the  Hamburg  state,  while  all  duties  ac- 
tiated  on  May  25. 1881,  subject  to  the  approval  cruing  subsequent  to  the  formal  incorporation 
of  the  Hamburg  Legislature.  There  was  much  into  the  Zollverein  belong  to  the  treasury  of  the 
opposition  among  the  citizens,  but  the  Senate  empire,  in  consideration  of  which  Hamburg  is 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  which  it  thought  would  relieved  from  the  annual  military  subsidy  of 
be.  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the  port.  The  5,000,000  marks  that  she  has  paid  heretofore. 
House  of  Burgesses  could  not  accept  i;hat  view,  The  part  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Elbe,  for  which  the  free-port  privileges  are  re-  assured  that  no  saoh  purpose  was  contemplated, 
tamed,  was  made  into  an  island  by  digging  a  In  explaining  the  oanses  that  led  to  the  alliance 
broad  canal.  Ships  are  permitted  to  pass  from  with  Anstria,  he  ironically  declared  that  at  the 
the  sea  into  this  free  port  without  customs  in-  Berlin  Congress  he  had  aote<1  almost  like  a 
spection,  and  the  supervision  between  it  and  third  plenipotentiary  of  Russia  in  hi?  desire  to 
tne  customs- union  territory  is  left  to  Hamburg  serve  that  power,  but  that  his  intentions  were 
officials.  No  bridges  are  allowed  to  be  made  misinterpreted  by  the  Russian  press,  and  a  con- 
between  the  free- port  part  of  the  town  and  troversy  regarding  the  course  of  German  di- 
other  parts,  nur.will  any  one  be  permitted  to  plomacy  arose,  which  led  to  '^complete  threats 
reside  within  the  district  that  remains  open  to  of  war  from  the  most  competent  quarter.'^ 
free  trade.  The  city  of  Hamburg  has  till  now  Hence  he  negotiated  at  Gastein  and  Vienna  the 
retained  the  system  of  taxation  that  was  preva-  treaty  of  alliance.  ^*  We  shall  sue  for  love  no 
lent  in  the  middle  ages,  but  before  the  inoor-  longer,'*  he  said,  ^  either  in  France  or  Russia, 
porntion  in  the  ZoIIverein  all  the  old  excise  The  Russian  press  and  Russian  public  opinion 
duties  were  abolished,  and  its  fiscal  conditions  have  shown  to  the  door  an  old,  powerful,  and 
were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  trustworthy  friend,  and  we  shall  not  seek  to 
empire.  push  our  way  in  again.    We  have  tried  to  re- 

The  Pmriaa  ElectifBSi — After  it  had  passed  the  establish  our  old  intimate  relations,  but  we 

bill  making  the  electoral  period  ^ve  years,  the  shall  run  after  no  one.'*    He  conceded,  to  the 

Prussian  Diet  was  dissolved,  and  new  elections  •  dismay  of  the  Austrians  and  especially  of  the 

were  held  in  October.    In  the  new  quinquen-  Hungarians,  the  right  of  domination  that  Rus- 

nial  the  Government  majority,  as  made  up  of  sia  claimed  in  Bulgaria,  and  said  that  it  was  no 

the  "  Cartel  Brothers,"  or  union  of  the  Con-  concern  of  Germany ^s  if  Russia  should  restore 

servatives  and  National  Liberals,  was  strength-  by  force  the  supremacy  that  she  exercised  be- 

ened,  and  if  on  any  question  this  alliance  should  fore  1885.    In  any  case,  he  was  convinced  that 

be  broken,  the  Government  can  obtain  a  strong  "  the  tiny  province  between  the  Balkans  and 

working  mtgority,  as  it  has  in  former  parlia-  the  Danube  is  not  an  object  of  sufficient  ini- 

ments,  by  attracting  the  support  of  the  Cteri-  portance  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  extending 

cals.    The  United  Conservatives  elected  199  from  Moscow  to  the  Pyrenees  and  from  the 

deputies,  losing  one  seat,  while  the  National  North  Sea  to  Palermo,  of  which  no  mortal  can 

Liberals  increased  their  representation  from  72  foresee  the  results,  and  yet  at  its  close  the  com- 

to  87.    The  Clericals  elected  97  members,  the  batants  would  scarcely  know   why  they  had 

same  number  as  in  1885.    The  Poles  kept  their  fought  at  all."    He  was  not  alarmed  at  exhibi- 

*16  and  the  Danes  their  2  seats ;  but  the  Gnelphs  tions  of  Russian  hatred,  **  for  no  wars  are  waged 

lost  a  seat,  electing  only  a  siu;;le  member,  and  for  mere  hatred."    He  did  not  believe  that 

the  Independents  decreased  from  6  to  8.    The  Russia  would  attack  Germany,  even  if  she  be- 

Feiainnige  or  Liberalist  party  lost  11  seats  to  came  involved  in  a  war  with  France;  but,  if  a 

the  National  Liberals,  electing  29  members,  war  with  Russia  should  break  out,  no  French 

against  40  in  the  last  Diet.  Government  could  be  strong  enough  to  restrain 

Ftrelgi  ftetatlMSt — On  Feb.  6,  1888,  Prince  the  French  people  from  a  war  against  Germany. 
Bismarck  reviewed  the  political  situation  in  a  The  new  military  bill  enables  Germany  to  place 
great  speech  that  he  made  in  the  Reichstag  in  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  on  each  frontier, 
connection  with  the  loan  bill  to  provide  the  ^*  When  we  undertake  a  war,'^  said  the  Chan- 
money  for  adding  700,000  men  to  the  fightinsr  cellor,  "it  must  be  a  people's  war,  which  all 
force  of  the  empire.  France,  he  said,  looked  approve.  If  we  are  attacked,  then  the  furor 
less  explosive  than  it  had  a  year  before,  for  the  leutanieus  will  flame  out,  and  against  that  no 
election  of  a  pacific  President  and  the  appoint-  one  can  make  head."  He  concluded  with  the 
mentofaministrycomposedof  men  whosubor-  proud  boast,  **We  Germans  tear  God,  and 
dinated  their  plans  to  the  peace  of  Europe  were  nothing  else  in  the  world." 
favorable  signs  that  the  French  Government  The  Austrian  Government  gave  no  indication 
did  not  wish  to  plunge  its  hand  into  Pandora's  of  willingness  to  permit  Rnssia  to  regain  by  an 
box.  The  apprehensions  that  had  arisen,  which  armed  intervention  the  supremacy  in  Bulgaria 
had  been  encouraged  in  order  to  further  the  that  Russian  arrogance  and  intrigue  had  lost, 
passage  of  the  military  bill,  were  caused  by  and  Tisza,  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  in  ti- 
the massing  of  Russian  troops*  near  the  Ger-  mated  the  contrary.  The  German  Eniser,  by 
man  and  Austrian  frontiers.  In  demanding  the  visiting  the  Czar  before  going  to  the  Austrian 
money  for  arming  and  equipping  the  Land  wehr  and  Italian  courts,  showed  a  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Government  had  mane  the  most  of  this  Rnssia,  which  was  partly  due  to  his  personal 
menacing  movement  of  troops,  and  encouraged  friendship  for  Alexander  III.  In  August,  Cris- 
the  warlike  attitude  of  the  German  press,  pi,  the  Italian  Premier,  had  an  interview  with 
Now  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  certain.  Prince  Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruhe,  and  stopped 
the  Chancellor  sought  to  calm  the  public  mind,  at  Vienna  to  confer  with  Coant  K&lnoky,  who 
saying  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  disloca-  also  had  his  annual  meeting  with  the  German 
tion  of  troops  proceeded  from  no  intention  to  Chancellor. 

fall  upon  Germany  unawares,  because  in  his  Besides  the  passport  regulations  for  Alsaoe- 

rccent  interview  with  the  Czar  he  had  been  Lorraine  nothing  occurred  to  cause  ill-feeling 
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between  France  and  Germany.    An  Alsatian  28,  1888,  the  German  East  African  Company 

Government  clerk  named  Dietz  was  tried,  with  has  acquired  a  fifty-years^  lease  of  the  entire 

bis  wife,  for  selling  information  to  the  French  strip  of  coast,  with  rights  to  all  duties  and 

aathorities  regarding  the  German  railroads  in  tolls,  whereas  previously  the  possessions  of  the 

Alsace-  Lorraine,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  company  were  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  it  had 

term  of  imprisonment.    In  November  a  Ger-  only  a  concurrent  right  to  use  the  two  harbors 

man  ex-officer,  who  was  settled  in  France  as  a  of  Dar-es-8alam  and  Pangani.     The  region 

teacher  of  languages,  was  arrested  in  the  act  south  of  Tana  is  inhabited  by  the  peaceful  Suar 

of  mailing  a  Lebel  cartridge.    These  and  other  heli  tribes,  while  north  of  that  river,  in  the 

spy  incidents  caused  less  stir  than  the  ezpul-  Galla  country  and  on  the  Somali  coast^  dwell 

sion  from  Prussia,  on  November  17,  of  iwo  the  warlike  and  predatory  Galla  and  Somali 

French  journalists,  named  Latapieh  and  D'Ori-  tribeSi     The  little  sultanate  of  Witu,  which 

ot,  for  publishing  obnoxious  statements  con-  lies  immediately  north  of  the  Tana,  is  admin- 

cerning  members  of  the  royal  family.  istered  by  a  company  connected  with  the  Ger- 

CMtnial  PWBeflsloa8« — Germany  had  no  depend-  man  Colonial  Association.  I'he  territory  that 
encies  beyond  the  seas  before  1884.  Since  that  came  under  German  dominion  by  arrangement 
date  she  has  established  protectorates  over  ex-  with  Great  Britain  is  bounded  by  a  line  pass- 
tensive  regions  in  Africa  and  many  inlands  in  ing  from  Witu  to  Fungasombo,  and  Mknnmbi, 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1884,  Togolaod,  on  the  and  then  running  to  the  ocean,  which  it  strikes 
Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  with  Porto  Seguro  at  a  point  between  the  mouths  of  Mknumbi 
and  Little  Popo,  in  all  about  400  square  miles,  and  Osi  rivers.  The  boundary  on  the  other 
with  40,000  inhabitants  and  a  trade  of  $1,200,-  side  ascends  the  Osi  as  far  as  Kau,  and  then 
000  a  year,  was  annexed,  and  in  the  same  year  the  river  Magogoni  to  its  source,  whence  it 
the  German  flag  was  raised  over  the  Cameroon  follows  a  straight  line  to  Witu.  The  soil  is 
region,  extending  for  300  miles  along  the  coast,  fruitful  and  well- watered,  and  on  the  coast  are 
from  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  north  to  the  River  several  good  harbors.  The  Germans  expect 
Oampo  on  the  south,  and  into  the  interior  to  to  find  a  rich  field  of  commerce  in  Somaliland. 
15^  of  east  longitude,  comprising  120,000  square  The  country  produces  gum-arabic,  frankin- 
miles.  The  exports  of  Oameroons,  consisting  cense,  myrrh,  and  other  aromatic  resins  and 
mainly  of  oils,  are  valued  at  $3,750,000  per  herbs,  coffee  of  the  finest  quality,  honey  and 
annum.  Damaraland  and  Namaqualand,  in  wax,  ostrich-feathers,  ivory,  dye-woods,  phar- 
Sonth  Africa,  were  taken  under  German  pro-  maceutical  plants,  cloves,  cocoanuts,  sesame, 
tection  between  1884  and  1886,  embracing  a  earth-nuts,  palm-oil,  and  gum  copal,  and  on 
territory  of  280,000  square  miles,  with  200,000  the  plateau  that  forms  the  interior  the  Bed-< 
native  inhabitants  (see  Caps  Colony).  ouins  and  pastoral  Somali  tribes  raise  herds  of 

In  East  Africa  the  territory  acquired  by  the  camels  that  they  count  by  thousands,  as  well  as 

German  East  African  Society  in  Usagora  and  sheep  and  goats,  cattle,  and  assos  in  vast  num- 

the  neighboring  districts,  comprising  20,700  bers,  and  all  ride  Arab  horses  of  purest  race, 

square  miles,  was  made  a  German  protectorate  There  is  now  a  large  export  of  cattle,  hides, 

in  1885  by  the  Schutzbriefy  or  protecting  char-  and  butter.    In  the  Sualieli  country  the  Ger- 

ter  of  the  Emperor.    In  the  same  year  Witu-  mans  have  experimented  in  the  cultivation  of 

land,  5,200  square  miles  in  extent,  was  added ;  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  which  is  already  raised 

and  in  1886,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  and  manufactured  by  the  Arabs,  vaniUa,  pei>- 

Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar,  the  German  Gov-  per,  nutmeg,  and  indigo.     The  result  of  the 

ernment  established  a  protectorate  over  122,-  trids  in  tobacco-culture  has  encx>uraged  them 

800  square  miles  of  territory  in  East  Africa,  to  undertake  planting  on  a  large  scale.    The 

The  German  acquisitions  extend  from  Eiliman-  specimens  of  cotton  proved  fair  in  quality,  and 

jaro  mouniain  on  the  north  to  the  River  Ro-  much  is  expected  from  the  cultivation  of  coffee 

vuma  in  the  south.    The  total  area  in  Africa  in  a  country  that  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the 

that  has  been  brought  under  German  domina-  plant.  The  Germ  an  East  African  Plantation  So- 

tion  is  about  740,000  square  miles,  not  indud-  ciety  haa  62,000  acres  planted,  and  has  adopted 

ing  200,000  ftquare  miles  in  East  Africa,  over  a  system  of  modified  slavery,  contracting  with 

which  German  traders  claim  to  have  secured  Indiantraders,  who  furnish  gangs  of  150  negroes 

territorial  rights,  comprising  the  districts  of  for  terms  of  two  years,  the  contractors  feeding, 

Ehutu,  Usambara,  Pare,  Ugono,  Arusha,  Djag-  housing,  and  overseeing  the  laborers, 

ga,  Usuvaroo,  Ulena,  Wamatshonde,  Mahenge  The  northern  part    of  southeastern    New 

Magindo,  Girijania,  Sabaki,  the  Galla  country,  Guinea,   lying    between  Ilnmboldt  Bay  and 

and  Ukamba  Gasi.     The  districts  that  were  Iluon  Gulf,  with  an  area  of  70,300  square  miles 

included  in  the  protectorate  before  1888  are  and  an  estimated  population  of  109,000  souls, 

Usagara,  Ukami,  Ngnru,   and  Usegua.     The  was  made  a  German  possession  during  1885 

entire  region  embraced  in  the  German  sphere  and  1886,  and  given  the  name  of  Kaiser  Wil- 

of  influence  has  a  coast  line  stretching  from  helm^s  Land.    New  Britain  and  other  islands 

Cape  Delgado  in  11°  of  south  latitude  to  the  lying  between  141°  and  154°  of  east  longitude 

harbor  of  Wanga  in  4°  80",  and  extends  inland  and    between  8°  of  south  latitude  and  the 

to  the  great  lakes.    In  accordance  with  a  treaty  equator,  having  a  land  surface  of  18,150  square 

made  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  April  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants,  were  annexed 
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in  188S,  and  ealled  Bismarck  Archipelago.    In  Gilclirist  was  endowed  with  a  bold  will  and 

1866  were  added  the  islanda  of  BougainTille,  intrepid  moral  courage;  he  was  faithful,  jaat, 

Choiaenl,  Isabel,  and  othera  in  tbe  northera  KeDeroQS,andDotab]Taoti-partisaD.  His  know]- 

8 art  of  tbe  Solomon  group,  witb  an  area  of  edee  of  the  principlea  of  Juriapradenoe,  esp«- 

,S00  square  miles  and  a  popolation  of  80,000  ciallj  of  Mingtitutional  law,  was  emdite  and 

]>ersODB,    The  Bcquisitions  of  188S  included  accorate  and  profound,  and  few  have  been 

Bi<me  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  having  an  area  engaged  in  a  greater  numbor  of  celebrated 
of  42  square  miles  and  abuat  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Providenoe  and  Crow  groups  have  also  __  .. 
become  German  territorj.  In  the  summer  of 
1888  tbe  Datives  for  the  first  time  attacked 
German  officials  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
Kaiaer  Wilhelm's  Land  is  the  field  of  operations 
for  a  trading  and  colonization  societr  called 
the  New  Gnioea  Oompan;,  which  fass  stations 
on  t^e  cosst  at  Finsnh-BaTeD  and  Constanticie 
and  Hstifeld  harbors.  'ILere  is  much  land 
that  is  considered  suitable  for  settlement  bj 
Europeans  and  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
tobacwo  and  food-plants,  but  no  progress  has 
jet  been  made  in  eolonitatioa.  The  islands 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  produce  oopral, 
or  dried  oocoannt,  of  which  1,600  tons  were 
exported  in  lS8fi,  mother- of- pearl,  and  trepsng, 
A  plantation  at  Blanohe  Bajr  is  producing  cot- 
ton of  tbe  Sea  Island  variety.  In  Kew  Guinea 
there  have  been  sereral  collisions  with  tbe 
nativeo.  who  have  no  rifies,  bnt  use  the  spear 

and  the  bow  with  deiterity.     The  first  serious  moa*a.r  aiLcaun. 
fight  occurred  in  December,  1886,  in  Huon 

Gulf,  where  a  boat  from  the  "Samoa  "gun-boat  onuses.    As  Attorney- General  his  services  were 

was  attacked,  which  ted  to  the  borniiig  of  their  acknowledged  to  be  valuable.    His  ioterpreta- 

village.     The  same  punishment  befell  the  as-  tion    of   the   tlft«enth    amendment    peaceabi; 

aailanta  who  killed  some  Mala;  laborers  on  a  seoored  the  rigbt  of  negro  sufFrage  in  New 

plantatioD  at  Uatzfeld  harbor  in  Joly,  1B8T.  Jersey,  and  be  was  the  author  of  the  Riparian 

UiiCDBlST,  MBST,  an  American  lawyer,  Ri([htd  act,  and  was  the  counsel  for  tbe  State 

bom  in  Jersey  jCity,  N.'J.,  Aug.  21,  ISSfi;  died  in  the  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  thut 

there,  July  6,  1688.    He  had  a  liberal  educa-  slalote.    From  this  source  the  fund  for  the 

tion  at  piivate  schools,  studied  jiirisprailence,  maintenance  of  the  public  scbools  of  New  Jer- 

fn  1847  was  sdmitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jer-  sej  is  chiefly  derivea.    In  his  private  practice 

•ey,  and  practiced  bis  profession  till  the  time  his  thoronghness  and  attenlion  to  minute  de- 

of  his  death.     lie  was  a  counselor  of  tbe  Sii-  tail  made  nim   eiceptlonully  Ruccessful.     His 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  skill  snd  courage  secured  to  the  United  States 

memtier  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  the  half-million  dollars  left  by  Joseph  L.  Lewis 

I8SB,    In  1661  be  enlisted,  in  response  to  the  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national 

first  call  by  the  Slate  for  troops,  and  went  to  debt,  ana  he  brilliantly  won  many  other  im- 

the  front  as  captain  in  the  Second  New  Jersey  portant  suits.     Mr.  Gilchrist  was  nnt  onl}'  no 

Volunteers.      Until  the  close  of  the  war  he  able  counselor  in  many  matters  relating  to  the 

adhered  to  the  Republican  party,  but  he  left  most  difficult  portions  of  law-practice,  but  was 

that  part;  on  the  qaestiun  of  the  reronslruc-  an   effective  orator  before  a  jury.     He  cou- 

tioQ  of  the  Sontbern  States,  and  in  1866  n-aa  tinned  to  pursue  hia  profession  until  the  last 

nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic    year  of  hia  life.  

ticket.  la  1869  he  was  appointed  Attorney-  GOVEBNMi»T  DEPARTIEJm  AT  WiSHUG- 
General  for  the  unexpired  jiart  of  the  official  TOU.  The  administration  of  the  United  Stntes 
term  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  George  Government  is  conducted  by  the  President 
H.  RolMwon,  and  in  T8T3  was  reappointed  fur  through  nine  departments,  the  heads  of  which 
a  full  term.  In  1875  be  was  presented  as  a  are  appointed  by  him,  and,  with  two  excep- 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Unired  States  Sena-  tions,  constitute  his  Cabinet  of  advisers.  These 
tOT.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Departments  are  the  State,  Treasury,  War, 
commissioners  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Navy,  Interior,  Post-Office,  Justice,  Agricuit- 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  resigned  before  nre,  snd  Labor.  The  respective  Secretaries  of 
that  work  was  completed;  and,  likewise,  his  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and  Interior,  and 
obligations  to  important  professional  engage-  the  Postmaster  and  Attorney  Generals,  receive 
menle  required  him  to  decline  an  appointment  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000;  the  Commission- 
as  ajustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  aa  also  the  ers  of  Agricnitnre  and  Labor,  $S,000.  Public 
office  of  Chief-Justice  of  New  Jersey,    Mr.  business  in  these  departments  is  transacted  be- 
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tween  the  hoars  of  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.    Until  providiog  for  a  committee  of  five  to  BOperin- 

2  p.  M.  the  baildings  are  open  to  visitoni,  bat  tend  finances.    The  Treai^nry  was  snccesaivelj 

at  that  hour  they  are  closed  to  all  bat  official  extended  until  on  Sept.  2,  1789,  it  was  or- 

emploj6s.     An  annaal  report  to  Congress,  in  ganized  as  a  department.     Sabseqaent  addi- 

detail,  is  made  by  each  head  of  a  department,  tions  have  been  made  to  its  officers.    The  total 

giving  the  expenditure  of  its  contingent  fund,  number  employed  in  the  Treasury  service  is 

together  with  the  number  and  name  of  all  15,228 ;  in  the  department  proper,  2,477.    The 

employes  and  the  salaries  paid  to  each.    The  datiesof  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  embrace 

total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  sev-  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  national 

eral  branches  of  the  civil  service  is  182,072 ;  revenues,  plans  for  the  improvement  of  which 

total  number  in  the  departments  at  Washing-  he  devisea  aud  the  support  of  the  public  credit, 

ton,  8,433.  He  annually  submits  to  Congress  estimates  and 

State  DepartHMt. — This  occupies  the  south  accounts  of  expenditures  of  appropriations, 
pavilion  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart-  warrants  for  payment  of  which  are  iseiued  by 
ment  Building,  on  Seventeenth  Street,  south  of  liim,  as  also  for  the  covering  in  of  funds.  He  also 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  immediately  west  of  superintends  the  coinage  and  printing  of  money, 
the  Executive  house.  The  structure  is  in  the  the  construction  of  public  buudings,  the  admin- 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  consists  istration  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  life- 
of  three  harmonious  buildings,  with  connect-  saving,  lighthouse,  revenue-cutter,  steamboat 
ing  wings.  This  department  was  establislied  inspection,  and  marine  hospital  branchea  of  the 
July  27,  1789,  under  the  name  of  Department  public  service,  and  collection  of  statistics, 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  its  secretary  bearing  the  There  are  two  assistant  secretaries,  with  an- 
same  title.  On  Sept.  16,  1789,  it  received  its  nual  salaries  of  |4,000.  The  office  work  is  in 
present  denomination,  its  duties  being  also  10  divisions,  viz. :  warrants,  estimates,  and  ap- 
extended.  The  total  number  of  employes  propriations ;  appointments;  customs;  public 
of  this  department  is  1,345;  in  department  moneys;  loans  and  currency;  mercantile 
proper,  78.  All  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  marine  and  internal  revenue;  revenue  marine; 
United  States  with  foreign  powers  is  conduct-  stationary,  printing,  and  blnnks ;  captured 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  instructs  property,  claims  and  lands;  mails  and  files 
and  corresponds  with  all  ministers  and  con-  and  special  agents.  The  following  are  the 
sals  and  negotiates  with  foreign  ministers,  principal  officers  of  the  Treasury : 
He  holds  the  first  rank  among  members  of  the  First  Comptroller. — Office  established  Sept. 
Cabinet,  and,  by  act  of  Jan.  19,  1886,  is  desig-  2,  1789.  Countersigns  all  warrants  issued  by 
nated  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  the  event  the  secretary,  and  receives  accounts  from  First 
of  a  vacancy  in  both  Executive  offices.  He  is  and  Fifth  Auditors  (with  exception  of  customs 
custodian  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  returns),  and  from  the  Commis»oner  of  the 
States,  and  affixes  it  to  documents  and  com-  General  Land-Office;  revises  them,  and  certi- 
missions.  He  also  preserves  the  originals  of  fies  balances.  Salary,  $5,000. 
treaties  and  uf  all  laws  and  resolutions  of  Con-  Second  Comptroller,  —  Office  established 
gress.  and  directs  their  publication,  with  amend-  March  8, 1817.  Revises  accounts  from  Second, 
ments  to  the  Constitution  and  proclamations  of  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors.  Salary,  $5,000. 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union.  He  Commimoner  of  Customs,  more  properly 
grants  and  issues  passports,  and  makes  annual  Third  Compfroller.^Office  created  March  8, 
report  to  Congress  of  commercial  information  1849.  Certifies  accounts  of  receipts  in  general 
received  from  diplomatic  and  consular  sources,  from  customs,  and  disbursements  for  collection 
There  is  an  assistant  secretary,  salary,  $4,600;  of  them,  also  for  revenue-cutter,  life-saving, 
a  second  assistant  secretary,  salary,  $3,500;  and  shipping  services,  seal-fisheries  in  Alaska, 
and  a  third  assistant  secretary,  salary,  $8,500.  lighthouses,  mnrine  hospitals,  etc  Commis- 
There  are  six  bureaus,  the  chiefs  of  which  re-  sions  customs  officers,  approves  bonds,  files 
ceive  $2,100  yearly,- viz. :  Bureau  of  Indexes  oaths,  etc.  Salary,  $4,000.  The  total  number 
and  Archives  ;  Diplomatic  Bureau,  in  three  employed  in  collection  of  customs  is  4,856 ;  in 
divisions  (total  number  employed  in  diplomatic  the  revenue  marine,  997. 
service  abroad,  63) ;  Consular  Bureau,  in  three  Six  Auditors,  salary  $3,600  per  annum  each, 
divisions  (same  countries  allotted  to  each  as  in  receive  all  accounts  of  Government  expenses, 
Diplomatic  Bureau — total  number  employed  which  they  certify  in  following  c»rder : 
in  consular  service  abroad,  1,204) ;  Bureaus  of  First  Auditor, — All  accounts  accruing  in  the 
Accounts,  of  Rolls  and  Library,  and  of  Statis-  Treasury  (except  those  of  internal  revenueX  in- 
tics.  The  appropriation  for  the  diplomatic  eluding  contingent  expenses  of  Congress,  Jn- 
and  consular  service  for  the  year  1888  was  didary,  etc.  The  work  of  the  office  is  in  5 
$1,429,942.44.  divisions,    viz:    customs;    judiciary;    public 

Treasary  DeiiartBeot — The  building  is  of  Ionic  debt ;   warehouse  aud    bond ;    miscellaneous, 

architecture,  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl-  Office  established  Sept,  2,  1789. 
▼ania  Avenue,  582x800  feet.     This  depart-        Second  Auditor. — Accounts  in  part  of  War 

ment  has  existed  since  Feb.  11,  1776,  under  a  Department,  for  pay  of  army,  back  pay  and 

resolution  of  the  First  Congress  of  Delegates,  bounty.  Soldiers*  Home,  and  various  military 

assembled  in  Carpenters  Hall,  Philadelphia,  institutions,  expenses  relu^-ng  to  Indiana,  eta 
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AU  olothing  accounts  of  the  anny  are  adjusted  Superintendent  of  the  Life- Saving  Service* 

finally,  also  property  accoants  ot  Indian  agents.  — Service  reorganized  June  18,  1878.    Salary, 

Office  estobhshed  March  8,  1817.  |4,000.    The  number  of  life-saving  sUtions  is 

Third  Auditor, — Remaining  accounts  of  the  213 ;  of  employ^  242. 

War    Department,     army   pension,    Military  Superintendent  of  Steamboat  Inepeetion, — 

Academy,  horse  claims,  claims  miscellaneous,  Salary,  $3,500.    He  presides  at  meetings  of 

etc.    Office  established,  March  3,  1817.  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  on  the  third 

Fourth  Auditor, — Accounts  of  the  navy,  in-  Wednesday  in  January.     The  number  of  em- 

oluding  pay,  pensions,  and  prize-muney.  Office  ploy^s  is  164. 

established  March  8,  1817.  Supervieing  Surgeon- General  of  Marine  Hoe- 

i^(/1^A  ^tM^ttor.— Accounts  of  the  State  De-  pitaX  Service. — Instituted   1799;    office,  No. 

partment  and  internal  revenue,  census.  Smith-  1421  G  Street,  N.  W.    Salary,  $4,000.    The 

sonian  Institution,  National  Museum,  etc.  Office  number  of  employ^  is  406. 

established  March  3,  1817.  Light^Houee  board. — Organized  Aug.   81, 

Sixth  Auditor^  in  the  Post-Office  Depart-  1862 ;  employs  1,321  persons, 
ment  building.    Adjusts  finally  all  accounts  for  The  following  bureaus  occupy  separate  build- 
postal  service,  subject  to  appeal  to  tlie  First  ings,  viz. : 

Comptroller.    Collects  debts,  etc.,  of  the  Post-  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing^  corner 

Office  Department.    Office  established  July  2,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets,  S.  W.    The  number 

1836.  of  employ^  is  896.    The  number  of  sheets  of 

Treaeurer  of  the  United  Statee. — Office  es-  securities  produced  in  1888  was  88,088,939; 

tablished  Sept.  2, 1789.    In  charge  of  all  public  cost,  $948,819.29.   The  chief  of  the  bureau  has 

moneys  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  at  Washing-  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

ton,  in  nine  sub-treasuries  at  Boston,  New  Bureau  of  Statietidy  No.  407  Fifteenth 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Street,  N.  W.  The  number  of  employes  is 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cincin-  85.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  has  a  salary  f»f 
nati,  and  in  the  national  bank  United  States  $3,000.  It  furnishes  annual  reports  on  corn- 
depositaries.  Pays  the  interest  on  the  public  merce  and  navigation,  internal  commerce,  an- 
debt  and  salaries  of  members  of  the  House  of  nual  statistical  abstract,  quarterly  reports  on 
Representatives.  Trustee  of  bonds  fur  national  commerce,  navigation,  and  immigration, 
bank  circulation  and  custodian  of  Indian  trust  monthly  statement  of  imports  and  exports,  re- 
fund bonds.    Salary,  $6,000.  ports  on  total  values  of  foreign  commerce  and 

Register  of  the  Treaeury, — Office  established  immigration,  of  exports  of  breadstufiTs,  of  pro- 
Sept.  2,  1789.  Official  book-keeper  (if  the  visions,  of  petroleum  and  cotton. 
United  States.  Prepares  an  annual  statement  Coaet  and  Geodetic  Survey, — Building  south 
to  Congress  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  CapitoL  Reorganized  April  29,  1843. 
of  public  funds,  signs  and  issues  all  bonds,  and  The  superintendent's  salary  is  $6,000.  Besides 
registers  warrants.    Salary,  $4,000.  annual  reports  to  Congre$>8,  it  publishes  maps 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency, — ^Office  estab-  and  charts  of  our  coasts  and  harbors,  books  of 

lished  June  3,  1864.    Under  direction  of  the  sailing-directions,  and  annual  tide-tables.    The 

secretary,  he  controls  the  national  banks.    The  number  of  employes  is  173. 

number  of  these  is  294.    Snlary,  $5,000.  War  DepaiteMt— Established  Aug.  7,  1789 ; 

Solicitor. — Chief  law-officer  of  the  Treasury,  occupies  the  north  wing  of  the  State,  War,  and 

with  special  cognizance  of  revenue  frauds.   Ap-  Navy  Department  Building.    The  total  num* 

proves  bonds,  etc.    Salary,  $4,000.  ber  in  the  service,  including  the  army  of  the 

CommieeioTier  of  Internal  Revenue. — Office  United  State,  Signal  Corps,  etc.,  is  31,958;  in 

established  July  1,  1862.    Duties,  assessment  the  department  proper,  1,536.     All  duties  of 

and  collection  of  internal  taxes,  preparation  of  the  military  service,  purchase  of  supplies*  trana- 

instmctions  and  stamps.    The  work  of  the  portation,  etc.,  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  of 

office  is  in  8  divisions,  viz.,  appointments,  law,  War,  who  is  also  invested  with  affairs  of  a 

tobacco,  accounts,  distillea  spirits,  stamps,  as-  civil  nature.     He  provides  for  the  taking  of 

sessments,  revenue  agents.      Salary,  $6,000.  meteorological     observations,    arranges     the 

The  total  number  employed  in  the  service  is  course  of  studies  at  the  Military  Academy, 

8,218.   A  laboratory,  with  chemist  and  micros-  supervises  the  work  and  expenditures  of  tlie 

copist,  for  tests  of  oleomargarine,  under  the  engineer  corp«,  and  purchases  real-estate  for 

act  of  1886,  is  attached  to  this  bureau.  national  cemeteries.     He  controls  the  appro- 

Director  of  the  Mint. — Salary,  $4,500.     The  priation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 

total  number  of  employes  in  the  3  mints  and  and  directs  the  construction  of  piers  or  cribs 

6  assay  offices  in  the  United  States  is  948.   The  by  owners  of  saw-mills,  the  removal  of  sonken 

amount  of  silver  required  to  be  coined  monthly,  vessels  obstructing  navigation,  etc.,  and  regu- 

by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  is  $2,000,000.  lates  bids  for  contracts.    The  headquarters  of 

Sitpervieing  Architect  of  Treasury. — Office  the  army  are  in  the  War  Department.     The 

established  1853.    Salary,  $4,500.    The  total  standing  army  of  the  United  States  numbers 

number  employed  on  public  buildings  is  655.  27,159  men.    The  army  appropriation  for  the 

Commieewner  of  Navigation,— 8slsLryy$S,Q00,  fiscal  year  1888  was  $23,724,718.69.    Salary 

Number  of  employes,  46.  of  the  general,  $13,500.    Chiefs  of  bureaus  of 
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War  DepartmeDt  have  the  rank  of  brigadier-  the  United  States.    The  office  of  the  Admiral 

general.    Salary,  $5,500.    They  are:  of  tlie  Navy  is  in  Washington;  salary,  13,000. 

Adjutant- Oeneralj  has  5  assistants.    Pro-  The  total  number  on  the  active  list  of  the  navy 

mnlgates  orders  of  the  President  and  the  gen-  is  9,006 ;  on  the  active  ]vst  of  the  Marine  Corps, 

eral  of  the  array,  conducts  correspondence,  has  1,992.    The  total  number  of  pay-clerks,  cadets, 

charge  of  enlistment,  recruiting  service  and  etc.,  at  navy  yards  and  stations  is  8,770.     The 

muster-rolls,  and  general  discipline.     Office  navy  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  was 

force,  590 ;  staff  corps,  17.  $25,767,348.19.    The  following  are  the  bureaus, 

Ingpeetor- General,  hM  one  Basi8\&Tit,  Reports  organized  in  1862,  the  chiefs  of  which  receive 

upon  perwnnel  and  material  of  the  army,  in-  salaries  of  $5,000 :  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 

spects  posts,  station9,^epots,  etc.,  and  accounts  Navigation  (the  judge-advocate-general — sala- 

of  disbursing  officers.     Force  of  office,  5 ;  staff  ry,  |^,500 — is  attached  to  tiiifl  bureau) ;  Ord- 

corps,  7 ;  detailed  officers  of  the  line,  4.  nance ;  Equipment  and  Recruiting ;  Provisions 

Quartemuuter '  General,  has    5    assistants,  and  Clothing;  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Oonstruc- 

Provides    transportation,    Quarters,    clothing,  tion  and  Repair;   Steam-Engineering.    There 

etc  ,  for   the  army.    In  charge  of  national  are  also  the  Naval  (Jbservatory  at  Wi^ington, 

cemeteries.    Force  of  office,  164;  staff  corps,  Twenty-third  and  £  Streets,  N.  W., ;  superin- 

61.    Number  of  civilian  employes  at  military  tendent*s  salary,  $5,000.     Hydrographic  Of- 

departments  outside  of  Washington,  1,568,  fice.  hydrographer's  salary,  $8,000.    Office  of 

Commiuary  •  General,  has  2  assistants.    In  the  Nautical  Almanac,  superintendent's  salary, 

charge  of  Subsistence  Department.    Force  of  $8,500. 
office,  40;  f«taff' corps,  26.  Utnitr   Separteeiit — Established   March  8, 

Surgeon- General,  has  6  assistants.  Force  of  1849,  occu])ie8  the  building  known  as  the  Pat- 
office,  487;  staff  corps,  195.  Number  of  civil-  ent-Office,  covering  two  squares  between  Sev- 
ian  employes  in  various  places,  8 1 3.  enth  and  Ninth  and  F  and  G  St  reets,  N.  W. ;  style, 

Paymaiter  -  General,  has  1  assistant.     Pays  Doric.    The  total  number  employed  in  the  serv- 

the  army.     Force  of  office,  48 ;  staff  corps,  48.  ice  is  9,154 ;  number  appoint^  by  the  President 

Number  of  army  paymasters,  rank  of  major,  and  secretary,  8,600.    The  legal  organization  of 

42.  the  department  places  under  the  supervision  of 

Chief  of  Engineers,  has  8  assistants.  Has  di-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  business  of  pub- 
rectiun  of  all  fortifications,  survey,  and  improve-  lie  lands  and  surveys,  Indians,  pensions,  patents, 
ments  of  rivers  and  harbors,  engineers'  work  railroads,  education,  the  commissions  of  inter- 
in  the  field,  bridges,  etc.  Force  of  office,  64 ;  state  commerce  and  the  United  States  Pacific 
staff  corps ,  109 ;  engineer  battalion,  450.  Railway,  the  architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  cer- 

Ohief  of  Ordinance,  has  3  assistants.     In  tain  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    He 

care  of  arsenals,  artillery  service,  and  all  weap-  has  also  the  direction  of  the  census,  and  is 

onii  and  munitions  of  war.    Force  of  office,  40 ;  invested  with  certain  powers  and  duties  in  the 

staff  corps.  59.  Territories.    There  are  two  assistant  secreta- 

Judge-Advoeate- General,  ht»  1  tLBsistATit    He  ries ;  salary,  $4,000  each.    The  following  offi- 

is  chief  of  the   Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  cers  are  heads  of  bureaus : 
Force  of  office,  13;  staff  corps,  8.  Commimoner  of  Patente,  salary,$6.000,  has 

Chief  Sianal  Officer.  ^  Superintends  Signal  1  assistant.    Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 

Service,    Number  of  btations,  182;  force  of  of-  Interior  Department,  patents  were  issued  by 

fice,  227 ;  staff  corps,  17 ;  signal  corps  of  the  ar-  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  snd  the  At- 

my,  487.    The  first  systematic  synchronous  me-  tor ney- General.    The  nnraber  of  employes  is 

teorio  reports  were  taken  in  the  United  States  578.    The  receipts  of  the  office  in  six  months 

Nov.  1,  1870.    Cautionary  signals  on  the  At-  ending  June  80,  1888,  were  $508,091.26. 

lantic  and  Gulf  coast  were  established  in  Octo-  .    Commissioner  of  Pensions,  salary  $5,000,  has 

her,  1871.  2  deputies  andl  medical  referee.    Office  estab- 

Offiee  of  Pvhlieation  of  War  Records,  corner  lished  March  2,  1833,  under  the  Secretary  of 

of  Q  and  Twentieth  Streets,  N.  W.    Force  of  War ;  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department 

office,  26.  March  8,  1849.    The  Pension  building  is  in 

The  Army  Medical  Library  and  Museum,  in  Judiciary  Square.    The  number  of  employes  is 

the  National  Museum,  employs  46  persons.  1,554;   number  of  pension  agencies,  18;  ap- 

The  appropriation  for  the  Military  Acade-  propriation  for  1888,  $88,152,500. 
my  at  West  Point,  N.  Y,,  for  1888,  was  $419,-        Commissioner  of  the    General  Land- Office 

986.98.  (in  the  Patent  Office  building),  salary  $4,000, 

Navy  DepartHeHt,— Established  April  30. 1798.  has  1  assistant;  office  established  April  25, 
It  occupies  the  south  half  of  the  east  connect-  1812,  in  the  Treasury  Department  The  num- 
ing  wing  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart-  ber  of  employes  is  468.  The  Land-Office  an- 
ment  Building.  Total  number  in  service,  in-  dits  its  own  accounts.  The  number  of  land- 
eluding  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  offices,  is  111 ;  surveyor-generals,  15. 
15,429;  in  the  department  proper,  257.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (Second  JftL- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  general  direction  of  tional  Bank  building,  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.), 
the  construction,  equipment,  manning,  arma-  salary  4,000;  has  1  assistant.  Office  estab- 
ment,  and  employment  of  all  vessels  of  war  of  lisiied  July  9,  1832.    The  number  of  employes 
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is  101 ;  Indian  agents,  60 ;  Indian  appropria-  DepartaMt  •T  ImMn* — EBtablished  Jnne  22 

tioD  for  the  fisoa]  year  1888, 95,226,897.66.  1870.    Opposite  Treasarj  building,  on  Penn- 

Gommiiiioner  of  Education  (corner  of  G  and  sjlvania  Avenue.    Tlie  office  of  Attomej*Gen- 

Eighth  Streets,  N.  W.),  salary,  $8,000.  Borean  eral  was  created  Sept.  24,  1789.    The  total 

established   March  2,   1867.     The  number  of  number  employed  in  the  service  is  1,800;  in 

employ68  is  41.  the  department  proper,  89.     The  Attorney- 

Uommissioner  of  Railrotids  (comer  G  and  GeneraJ,  as  chief  law-officer  of  the  Goveru- 

Eighth  Streets,  N.  W.),  salary,  $4,500.  Burean  ment,  furnishes  advice  and  opinions  to  the 

established  June  19,  1878.    The  force  of  the  President  and  heads  of  Executive  departments 

office  is  7.  npon  all  legal  questions  referred  to  him ;  repre- 

Direetor  of  the   Geological  Survey    (Hooe  sents  the  United  States  in  the  Supreme  Conrt, 

Building,  F  Street,  N.  W.),  salary  $6,000.   Of-  the  Gourt  of  Claims,  and  any  other  court, 

fice  established  March  3,  1879.    The  number  when  deemed  necessary;  supervises^and  directs 

of  employ 6s  is  240.  United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  in  the 

Intentate Commerce  Commiseion  (Sun  Build-  several  judicial  districts  of  the  States  and  Ter- 

ing,  F  Street,  N.  W.),  appointed  Feb.  4. 1887.  ritories,  and  provides  special  counsel  for  the 

The  number  of  Pacific  Railway  commissioners  United  States  when  required  by  any  depart- 

is  three.  meut.    His  assistants  are :   Solicitor-General, 

The  officers  in   the  District   of  Columbia  salary,  $7,000;  two  Assintant  Attomey-Gen- 

nnder  the  Interior  Department,  are :  Recorder  erals,  salaries,  $5,000.    Tlie  law-officers  of  the 

of  Deeds,  Register  of  Wills,  and  Inspector  of  Executive  Department,  allowed  by  the  act  of 

Gas-Meters.  1870,  are  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  salary, 

PMt-Ofltoe  DepaiteMt,  established,  temporari-  $4,500 ;  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  salary, 

ly,  Sept.  22,  1789,  and  permanently,  May  8,  $4,500 ;   Assistant  Attorney-General  for  De- 

1794.  Occupies  the  Post-Office  building,  cover-  partment  of  the  Interior,  salary,  $5,000;  As- 

ing  one  square  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  sistant  Attorney-General  for  Post-Office  De- 

and  E  and  F  Streets,  N.  W.   Style,  Corinthian,  partment,    salary,    $4,000  ;    Naval    Solicitor, 

The  number  of  employes  in  tLe  department    salary,    ;    Examiner   of    Claims,    State 

and  postal  service  is  94,386  ;  in  the  department  Department,  salary.  $8,500. 

proper,  600.    The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  The  number  of  United  States  district  attor- 

year  1888,  was  $55,694,650.15.     ThePostmas-  neysis  70;  number  of  assistants,  65;  number 

ter-General  appoints  all  officers  and  employes  of  special  assistants,  89;  number  of  United 

of  the  department,  with  the  exception  of  his  States  marshals,  70;  number  of  deputies,  etc., 

three  assistants,  and  all  postmasters  in  the  1,467. 

United  States  at  a  salary  less  than  $1,000.    He  Deptrteait  9i  Agriodtirs,  South  Washington, 

makes  postal  treaties,  awards  contracts,  and  opposite  Tliirteenth  Street;   established  May 

directs  the  foreign  and  domestic  mail  service.  15, 1862.    The  first  distribution  of  rare  grains. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster- Oeneral^  salary,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  under  the  Commissioner  of 

$4,000.   In  charge  of  Appointment  Office,  with  Patents,  was  made  on  July  4,  1836;  the  first 

6  divisions.  propagating  garden  established  in  1858.    The 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-  General^  salary,  number  of  employes  is  408.    The  a|)propria- 

$4,000.    In  charge  of  Contract  Office,   with  tion  for  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  divisions.  1888,  was  $1,028,780.     The  duty  of  the  Com- 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster^  General^  salary,  miAsioner  of  Agriculture  is  to  acquire  and  dif- 

$4,000.    In  charge  of  Finance  Office,  with  4  fuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 

divisions.  useful  information  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Post-Offioe  Depart-  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  new 

ment  are :  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants.    The  following 

Superintendent    of  Foreign    Mails    (comer  are  the  principal  officers:  Chief  of  Bureau  of 

Eighth  and  £  Streets,  N.  W.),  salary  $3,000.  Animal  Industry,  bureau  established  May  29, 

Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  System^  1884,  for  investigation  of  diseases  among  ani- 

(corner  of  Eighth  and  E  streets.  N.  W.),  salary,  nials.     Entomologist,  investigates  insect-rav- 

$3,500.     Work  of  office  in  6  divisions,  ages;  section  of  silk-culture  established  1884. 

Superintendent  of  Dead- Letter  Office, — The  Botanist,  section  of  vegetable  pathology  es- 

number  of  employes  is  110,  nnd  the  work  of  the  tablished  July   1,    1886.     Chemist,   analyzes 

office  is  in  6  divisions.    The  number  of  pieces*  butter,  soils,  fertilizers,  etc. ;   experiments  in 

of  mail  matter  treated  in  the  office  during  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    Microscopist,  for  this 

year  1887  w&s  5,578,965.  and  other  departments.    Statistician,  collects 

The  number  of  postmasters  in  the  United  stntistics  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

States  is  54,774;    assistant  postmasters,  384.  The  number  of  State  agents  is  28;  1  in  Eng- 

The  number  of  employ^  in  Railway  Mail  Serv-  land.     The  divisions  are :   Forestry,  omithol- 

ice,  is  4,760.    The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  ogy,  pomology,  seeds,  propagating  garden,  li- 

matter  handled  by  them  in  1887  was  5,851,394,-  brary. 

057.    There  are  foreign  agencies  of  the  Post-  DepaitHfil  tf  Lafetr,  Kellogg  Building,  No. 

Office  Department  at  Shanghai  and  Panama,  1416  F  Street,  N.  W.    By  net  of  Jnne  13, 1888, 

in  charge  of  the  consuls-general.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
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meat,  establUbed  Jane  2Y,  1884,  was  erected  tion  nf  his  pUnla.    He  aever  entered  npon  the 

into  ft  dep&rtmt;Dt,  "tbe  general  design  and  practice  of  medicine,  bat,  on  receiving  his  de- 

dntiea  of  whiuL  ghall  be  to  acquire  and  diffiise  gree,  beaanie  inatrnotor  in  cbemistr;,  mineral- 

among  the  people  of  the  Unitod  States  osefal  ogj,  and  botany  in  Bartlett's  HIkIi  School  in 

information  on  subjects  coanected  with  labor,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  an  instrnutor  trom 

in  tbe  most  generu  and  comprehensive  sense  1891  tilt  18SG.    In  1832  he  gave  a  coarse  of 

of  that  word,  and  especially  opoa  its  relations  lectures  on   botany  at   the   Fairfield   Medical 

to  capital,  hours  of  labor,  the  eumiDgs  of  la-  School,  and  io  1884  he  delivered  a  oourse  on 

boring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  pro-  mineralog;  and  botany  at  Haffliltan  College, 

motiiiK  their  material,  social,  intellectnal,  and  Clinton,  N.  Y.     During  tbe  year  1883-'S4, 

moral  prosperity."    Until  the  complete  organi-  he  was  assistant  to  Jobii  Torrej,  then  Pro- 
aatioQ  of  tlie  department  has  been  effected, 
tbe  oonditjon  of  the  burean  remains  the  same. 
The  number  of  employ6s  ander  t^e  legal  or- 
ganization \a  64. 

Closely  connected  with    the  ahoTft-named 
department*  are: 

Tbe  DiiM  StatM  avItScrTtn  CmhMm.— Offi- 
cer in  City  Hall  bnilding ;  established  Jan.  16, 

■  1888,  "  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil-serv- 
fce  of  tbe  United  States."  The  commissioners 
receive  aalaries  of  $8,600  each ;  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer, $3,000.  Examinations  are  bfld  fitr 
places  in  tlie  departmental,  oiiatoms.  and  postal 
.___  -^  every  State  and  Territory  of  tbe 

ittvMlce.— This  establish- 
ment is  at  the  corner  of  North  Oapitol  and  H 
Streets,  Washiogton.  The  total  number  of 
employes  is  2,038.  The  Public  Printer  has  a 
salary  of  $4,000. 

One  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  ^g^  (^^ 

one  medical  officer  from  the  army,  navy,  and 

■  Marine  Hospiial  Service,  respectively,  are  de-  fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  at  the  Col- 
tailed  to  the  NHtional  Board  of  Health,  estab-  lege  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
lisbed  Uarch  S,  1679.  York  city,    but    that    inatiinUon    could    not 

CUT,  iSi,  botanist,  born  In  Paris.  N.  Y.,  afford  to   retun  his  services,  and   in  1888, 

Nov.  18, 1810;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Torrey,  he  wan 

80,  1888.     He  was  descended  from  a  Scotch-  made  curator  of  tbe  New   York  Lyceum  of 

Irish  family,  who  amigratod  to  this  country  in  Natural   History.     Dr.   Gray's  earliest  paper* 

the  early  part  of  the  Inst  century,  and  in  1786  in    botany— "  A    Monograph    of   tbe    North 

bis  grandfather  settled  in  the  Sanquoit  vsl-  American  BhyncosporK  "  and  "A  Notice  nf 

ley.     When  a  boy  be  fed  the  bark-mill  and  Some  New,  Rare,  or  Otherwise  Interesting 

drove  the  horse  of  bis  father's  tannery ;  hut,  Plants  from  the  Northern  and  Western  Por- 

as  he  showed  a  greater  fondness  for  study  tions  of  the  State  of  New  York  " — were  read 

than  for  farm-work,  bis  father  sent  him  to  the  before  the  Lyceum  in  December,  1884.  and 

Clinton  Grammar  School.    In  183S  lie  entered  in    18311  his  fir^t  text-book,   "Elements  of 

Fairfield  Academy,  where  he  spent  four  years.  Botany,"  was  published  in  New  York.    This 

and  bis  first  interest  in  botany  was  aronsed  by  volume,  with  various  revisions,  was   widely 

reading  on  thatsubject  in  Brewster'a  "Edin-  adopted  iu  acliools  and  academies,  and  for  a 

burgh  Encvclopfedia."     A  atory  is  told  of  bis  lonjt  time  was  almoat  tbe  only  text-book  on 

eager  watching  for  the  first  apring  beanty  in  botany  in  popuhir  use. 

the  spring  of  1828,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Amoa  In  1836  Dr.  Gray  was  appointed  botanist  of 
Eaton's  "  Manual  of  Botany,"  he  found  to  be  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Pacific, 
the  GlayVmia  Virginica.  Owing  to  the  wishes  under  Capt.  Charlea  Wilkes,  but,  owing  to  the 
of  his  father,  and  probably  bis  own  inclina-  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  expedition,  he  re- 
tion,  he  entered  himaelf  as  a  student  at  the  signed  that  place  in  1838.  Meanwhile,  he  be- 
Medical  College  of  the  Western  District  of  New  came  actively  ftssocialed  with  Dr.  Torrey  in 
York  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Flora  of  North  Ameri- 
1881  he  was  graduated  at  that  institution,  ca,"  Parts]  and  II  of  the  first  volume  of  which 
The  seasions  were  abort,  and  the  remainder  of  were  issued  in  July  and  Octolier,  1 888 ;  and  in 
his  time  was  spent  in  study  with  phynici.'ins  November  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  Europe  to 
in  the  vicinity.  His  leisure  was  occupied  in  consult  the  various  herbaria  that  contained 
gathering  an  herbarium,  and  he  begun  a  cor-  large  numbers  of  American  planta  made  by 
respon<lence  with  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck  and  Dr.  foreign  collectors.  He  visited  England,  Scot- 
John  Torrey,  who  aided  him  in  the  determina-  land,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
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Aastria,  and  met  all  of  the  eminent  botanists  the  classification  of  S|>ecie8  on  the  natural  basis 
of  the  day,  forming  life-long  friendships  with  of  affinity.  After  tue  publication  of  the  two 
some  of  them.  In  1688  be  was  chosen  Pro-  volumes  of  the  "Flora  of  North  America,'* 
feasor  of  Botany  and  Zodlogy  in  the  University  which  brought  it  down  to  the  end  of  the 
of  Michigan,  bat  he  never  filled  that  chair,  Compotitc^  the  accumalation  of  fresh  material 
although  his  name  heads  the  list  of  the  fac-  had  so  increased  that  to  finish  the  great  nnder- 
nlty;  and  in  1642  he  resigned  liiat  appoint-  taking  would  require  an  appendix  larger  than 
ment  to  accept  the  Fisher  chair  of  fTatural  the  original.  In  1878  he  again  took  up  this 
History  in  Harvard  University,  which  place  he  work,  and  published  Part  11  of  Volume  II  on 
held  until  his  death.  On  his  return  from  the  Oamopetala  in  '*  The  Synoptical  Flora  of 
Europe,  he  pushed  to  rapid  completion  Parts  III  North  America"  (New  York,  1878).  He  is- 
and  IV  of  the  "  Flora,"  which  were  issued  in  sued  Part  II  of  Volume  I — the  Caprifoliaeem 
June,  1840,  and  completed  Volume  I.  Of  Vol-  componta — in  1884,  and  his  last  labors,  just 
nine  II,  he  issued  Part  I  in  May,  1841,  and  Part  before  his  death,  were  on  the  grape-vines  of 
II  in  April,  1842,  while  Part  III  was  not  pub-  North  America.  The  valuable  acquisitions 
lished  until  February,  1848,  when  he  had  !>et-  of  the  National  Government  exploring  expe- 
tled  in  Cambridge.  His  energies  were  there-  ditions  were  referred  to  him,  and  the  results 
after  for  a  time  most  closely  directed  to  his  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  memoirs  pub- 
duties  at  Harvard,  where  the  botanical  depart-  lished  in  the  official  reports  and  as  separate 
ment  of  that  university  was  practically  created  monographs.  The  most  important  of  these 
by  him.  On  hi:*  aocei^sion  there  no  herbarium  are  ^^  Plantes  LindheimeriansB,"  an  account  of 
was  in  existence;  there  was  no  library,  and  plants  collected  in  Western  Texas  by  Ferdi- 
only  one  insignificant  greenhouse  in  a  garden  nand  Li ndheimer  (Boston,  1849- '60);  ^'Plantes 
that  was  all  confusion^  containing  only  a  few  Fendlerianffi  Novi  MexicansB,"  a  description  of 
plants  of  value.  He  soon  brought  together  an  plants  collected  in  New  Mexico  by  August 
nerbarium  and  library,  and  arranged  the  gar-  Fendler  (1849);  *' Plants  Wrightian»  Texano- 
den  systematically ;  but  his  collection  of  plants  Neo  MexicansB,"  describing  the  extensive  col- 
shortly  overran  his  house  and  waa  in  every  lections  made  by  Charles  Wright  rWashing- 
room.  Dreading  their  destruction  by  fire,  he  ton,  1852-'58);  ^^  Plants  Novn  rhurberianre," 
offered  to  present  his  collections  to  Harvard  being  those  gathered  by  George  Thurber,  bot- 
on  condition  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected  anist  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  (Bos- 
for  them,  and  accordingly,  in  1864,  through  ton.  1854);  ^'Genera  Flora  Americie  Boreali 
the  liberality  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  a  Orientalis  Illustrata"  (New  York,  1848-'49) ; 
brick  building  was  provided  for  their  reception,  and  a  report  on  the  botanical  specimens 
At  that  time  (November,  1864),  the  herbarium  brought  back  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  (1854). 
contained  at  Itfast  200,000  specimens,  and  the  He  also  reported  on  the  plants  collected  in 
library  had  about  2,200  volumes,  and  when  Japan  by  the  Perry  expedition  in  1856,  and, 
Dr.  Gray  died  the  herbarium  had  nearly  doub-  in  one  of  his  more  important  papers  upon 
led  in  size,  and  become  by  far  the  largest  and  *^The  Botany  of  Japan"  (1859),  based  upon 
most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  the  coUection  made  by  Charles  Wright,  of  the 
library,  at  the  same  time,  was  roughly  estimated  Rogers  Exploring  Expedition,  he  demonstrated 
to  contain  something  over  five  thousand  vol-  the  close  relationship  between  the  fioras  of 
nmes  and  three  thousand  pamphlets.  The  Japan  and  Eastern  North  America.  Dr.  Gray's 
botanic  garden  was  also  improved  during  his  relation  to  Darwinism  was  important.  Al- 
administration  by  the  addition  of  severfd  green-  though  a  man  of  the  deepest  religious  convic- 
bonses,  in  which  were  cultivated  a  choice  se-  tions,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  firm 
lection  of  exotics,  and  the  garden  itself  con-  belief  in  a  divine  Creator,  he  declared,  "  I  am 
tained  good  representatives  of  the  temperate  scientifically,  and  in  my  own  fashion,  a  Dar- 
regions,  the  collection  of  the  CompasiUB  being  winian,  philosophically  a  convinced  theist,  and 
especially  important.  His  work  as  a  teacher  religiously  an  acceptor  of  the  ^ creed'  com- 
oontinned  until  the  close  of  his  life,  and  under  monly  known  as  the  *  Nicene '  as  the  ex- 
his  immediate  instruction  have  been  at  one  ponent  of  the  Christian  faith."  It  was  largely 
period  or  another  nearly  nD  of  those  who  have  through  his  efforts  that  Darwin's  "  Origin  of 
since  aided  in  the  development  of  botanical  Species "  was  published  in  America,  and  grace- 
studies  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Gray  was  ful  tributes  to  his  infiuence  are  rendered  by 
relieved  from  the  active  duties  of  his  chair  in  Darwin  in  his  '*  Life  and  Letters."  Dr.  Gray's 
1872  by  the  apf»ointment  of  Prof.  George  L.  literary  works  consist  of  collections  of  papers 
Goodale  to  be  his  associate,  and  in  1878  he  variou5>ly  published  and  of  lectures,  notably  a 
was  still  further  relieved  by  the  call  of  Prof,  series  before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  in 
Charles  S.Sargent  to  the  care  of  the  botanic  1880.  They  are  "A  Free  Examination  of 
garden,  while  in  1874  Dr.  Sereno  Watson  be-  Darwin's  Treatise  on  the  *  Origin  of  Species,' 
came  curator  of  the  herbarium.  and  of  its  Americsn  Reviewers"  (Cambridge, 
Dr.  Gray's  scientific  work  began  at  a  time  1861);  ^^Darwiniana:  Essays  and  Reviews 
when  the  old  artificial  systems  of  botany  were  pertaining  to  Darwinism"  (New  York,  1876); 

S'ving  way  to  the  natural  system,  and  with  and  "Natural  Science  and  Religion"  (1880). 

r.  Torrey  he  was  among  the  first  to  attempt  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  given  him  in  1844 
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by  Harvard,  while  that  of  LL.  D.  oame  to  him  of  bis  life,  that  by  Walter  Deane  (with  por- 
from  Hamilton  in  1864,  from  Harvard  in  1875,  trait),  in  the  '*  Bulletin  of  the  Torrej  Botanical 
and  from  MoGill  in  1884.  In  1887,  on  the  Clab"  for  March,  1888,  and  that  bjr  William 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Europe,  he  was  G.  Farlow,  in  the  **  Memorial  of  Asa  Graj,^^ 
everywhere  received  with  distinguished  honors,  issued  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  of  Dr.  Sc,  Sciences'*  (Cambridge,  1888),  are  the  most 
Edinburgh  gave  him  her  LL.  D.,  and  Oxford  important.  See  also  a  ^^  List  of  the  Writings 
her  D.  C.  L.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  a  re-  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  chronologically  arranged,'* 
gent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  succeed-  with  index,  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ing  Louis  Agas^iiz  in  that  office.  He  was  ence*' for  September  and  October,  1888. 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  GEEAT  BRITAIN  AUD  IRELA2VD,  UNITED  %MS^ 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1841,  was  its  president  in  DOM  OF,  a  monarchy  in  western  Europe.  The 
1868-78,  and  in  1871  presided  over  the  Aiiieri-  reigning  sovereign  is  Victoria  I,  Queen  of 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  In- 
ence,  delivering  his  retiring  address  at  the  dia.  who  was  bom  on  May  24,  1819,  and  snc- 
Dubuque  meeting  on  "Sequoia  and  its  His-  ceeded  to  the  throne  on  June  20,  1887.  The 
tory."  Dr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  original  mem-  heir  -  apparent  is  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
hers  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  Wales,  bom  Nov.  9,  1841,  and  the  next  in  sue- 
afterward  passed  to  the  grade  of  honorary  cession  is  his  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  bora, 
membership.      Besides   his  connection   with  Jan.  8,  1864. 

societies  in  this  country,  he  was  either  corre-  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  House 

spending  or  honorary  member  of  the  Linnean  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons,  constituting 

Society  and  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  together  the  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire, 

of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  Munich,  which  holds  annual  sessions,  usually  lasting 

Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Upsala.  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  Au- 

He  was  a  large  contributor  to  periodical  litera-  gust.    The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of 

ture,  and  his  separate  papers  include  nearly  1887,  consisted  of  560  members,  made  up  of  6 

two  hundred  titles.    For  many  years  he  was  peers  of  the  blood  roval,  2  archbishops,  22 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^  American  Journal  dukes,  20  marquises,  120  earls,  29  viscounts, 

of  Science,"  and  his  **  Botanical  Contributions^'  24  bishops,  294  baruns.  16  Scottish  representa- 

were  long  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  tive  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers, 

the  AmericHU  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts.'*  Twelve  new  peerages  were  created  in  1887. 

He  also  wrote  biographical  sketches  of  many  The  reform  bill  of  1884,  with  the  redistribu- 

who  have  achieved  eminence  in  science;  of  tion-of-seats  act  of  1885,  fixed  the  number  of 

these  the  more  important  American  subjects  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  670,  of 

were    Jacob    Bigelow,    George    Engelmann,  which  England  and  Wales  fill  496,  Ireland  108, 

Joseph  Henry,  Thomas  P.  James,  John    A.  and  Scotland  72. 

Lowell,  William  B.  Sullivant,  John  Torrey,  The  total  number  of  re^ristered  electors  in 

and  Jeffries  Wyman.    On  his  desk  at  the  time  1887  was  5,848,178,  of  whom  4,492,875  be- 

of  his  death  was  left  the  unfinished  necrology  longed  to  England  and  Wales,  779,389  to  Ire- 

for  1887  of  botanists.    Dr.  Gray*s  series  of  land,  and  675,909  to  Scotland.    The  coubty 

text*books  are  used  throughout  the  United  electors  in  England  and  Wales  numbered  2,582,- 

States,  and  have  passed  through  many  editions.  610 ;  in  Ireland,  662,741 ;  and  in  Scotland,  826,- 

They  include  ^'Elements  of  Botany"  (New  055.    The  borough  electors  numbered  1,895,- 

York,  1836),  republished  as  '*  Botanical  Text-  440  in  England  and  Wales,  112,566  in  Ireland, 

Book "  (1858),   and  now  called  **  Structural  and  285,450  in  Scotland.    The  university  con- 

and  Systecpatic  Botany  "  (1858) ;  **  Manual  of  stituencies  furnished  14,825  electors  in  England 

the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  "  and  Wales,  4,092  in  Ireland,  and  14.404  in  Scot- 

(Cambridge,  1848;  5th  ed.,  New  York,  1867);  land.    The  members  of  Parliament  receive  no 

"First    Lessons    in    Botany    and    Vegetable  compensation. 

Physiology  "  (New  York,  1857) ;  *'  Botany  for  Most  of  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
Young  People  and  Common  Schools,"  com-  were  appointed  on  Aug.  8,  1886.  It  is  com- 
prising "  How  Plants  Grow  '■  (1858)  and  "  How  posed  as  follows :  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
Plants  Behave"  (1872);  "Field,  Forest,  and  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  of 
Garden  Botany  "  (1868),  which  has  been  bound  Salisbury ;  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Hals- 
with  the  "  First  Lessons  in  Botany  "  under  the  bury,  formerly  Sir  Hardinge  S.  Giffard ;  Lord 
title  "  School-  and  Field-Book  of  Botany "  President  of  the  Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
(1875);  " Structural  Botany  or  Organography,  formerly  Gathome  Hardy;  Chancellor  of  the 
with  Basis  of  Morphology"  (1879),  being  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  Goschen;  Secre- 
first  volume  of  the  series  called  "Gray's  Bo-  tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  Henry 
tanical  Text-Book  "  and  "  Elements  of  Botany  "  Matthews ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Edward 
(1887),  which  is  a  revision  of  the  "  First  Les-  Stanhope;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  William 
sons  in  Botany."  The  funeral  services  were  Henry  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
held  on  February  2  in  Appleton  Chapel  of  onies.  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland ;  Secretary 
Harvard,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  Mount  of  State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross,  formerly  Sir 
Auburn  Cemetery.    Of  the  several  memoirs  Richard  Cross;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
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Lord  George  Hamilton;  Lord  Chancellor  of  4,216,192;  Glasgow,  674.095;  Liverpool, 692,- 

Ireland,  Lord  Ashbonme,  formerly  Edward  991;  Birmingham,  441,095;  Manchester,  877,- 

Gibson ;  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lienteu-  529  ;  Dnblin,  858,082 ;  Leeds,  845,080 ;  Shef- 

ant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J.  Balfour;  Chancellor  field,  816,288;   Edinburgh,  286,002;  Bristol, 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  John  Man-  228,696;  Bradford,  224,507;  Nottingham,  224,- 

ners;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lord  280;  Salford,  218,658;  Belfast,  208,122;  Hull, 

Stanley;    Lord    Privy    Seal,  Eurl   Cadogan;  196,856;   Newcastle-on-Tyne,   157,048.     The 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  most  densely  populated  cities  are  Liverpool, 

Charles  Thomas    Ritchie;    Mini.^ter  without  with  114  persons  to  the  acre;  Manchester,  with 

portfolio.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  88 ;  Glasgow,  with  86 ;  London,  with  56 ;  Plym- 

irea  aid  PtpalatlM. — The  area  of  the  United  outh  and  Birmingham,  with  68  ;  Bolton  and 

Kingdom  is  120,882  square  miles,  with  an  esti-  Brighton,  with  47;  and  Leicester,  with  45. 

mated  population  in  1887  of  87,091,664,  exclu-  BdiglMi. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  is  the 

sive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  established  religion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

abroad.    At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  though  aU  forms  of  religious  observance  are 

was  85,241,482—17,254,109  males  and  17,987,-  freely  tolerated.   The  Established  Church  nnm- 

873  females.    The  total  area  of  the  British  bered  18,600,000  members  in  England  and  Wales 

Empire  is  8.981,130  square    miles,   and  the  in  1883,  76,989  in  Scotland  in.  1884,  and  620,- 

J copulation  is  estimated  at  810,786,840  persons.  000  in  Ireland  in  1888.    There  are  2  archbish- 

n  1886  there  were  in  the  United  kingdom  ops  and  81  bishops  in  England.    In  1882  the 

1,145,070  births,  697,990  deaths,  and  240,869  Church  of  England  possessed  14,678  churches 

marriages.    The  number  of  marriages  in  Ire-  and  obapels,  and  in  1881  there  were  24,000  cler- 

land  in  1887  was  20,945,  against  20,694  in  gymen  of  all  grades.    The  total  annual  income 

1886;  the  births  112,400,  against  118,927;  the  of  the  various  cathedral  establishments  and 

deaths  88,585,  against  87,292.    The  total  num-  benefices  of  the  Church  is  estimated  at  £10,- 

ber  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  000,000.    The  Church  of  Scotland  is  organized 

was  896,702  in  1887,  of  whom  281,487  were  on  the  Presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 

natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  im-  which  the  clergymen  are  all  equal.    There  are 

migrants  numbered  119,018,  of  whom  85,476  in  all  84  presbyteries  grouped  into  16  synods, 

were  natives  of  the  British  Islands.    Of  the  divided  into  1,820  parishes,  with  1,625  churches 

emigrants  296,881  went  to  the  United  States,  and  chapek,  and  1,700  clergymen  in  1887.    In 

44,424  to  British  North  America,  and  85,282  1886  there  were  571,029  members  or  commu- 

.to  Australasia.    In   1886  there  were  63,185  nicants.    The  Church  of  Ireland  in  1888  had 

emigrants  from  Ireland.    Emigration  from  the  2  archbishops,  11   bishops,  1,750  clergymen. 

United    Kingdom,   especially  to    the    United  1,600  churches,  and   620,000  members.    The 

States,  is  found  to  increase  whenever  the  gen-  Roman  Catholics  in  1887  numbered  1,854,000 

eral  prospects  of  trade  improve.    From  the  in  England  and  Wales,  with  2,814  priests  and 

maximum  of  418,288  in  1882  emigration  de-  1,804  churches.    In  Scotland  there  were  826,- 

clined  to  264,386  in  1885,  and  then  showed  a  000  members,  884  priests,  and  827  churches, 

large  increase  in  1886  and  a  further  increase  in  In  Ireland  in  1881  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 

1887.    The  British  and  Irish  emigrants  of  1887  lation  was  8,960,891.    The  Presbyterian  Dis- 

exceeded  the  number  of  sny  previous  year  since  senters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  1,180 

the  nationalities  began  to  be  distinguished  ex-  ministers,  1,118  chnrches,  and  831,055  mem- 

cept  1883.    The  proportion  of  emigration  to  bers  in  1887.    The  United  Presbyterian  Church 

population  was  *76  per  cent.,  which  was  less  of  Scotland  in  1886  had  620  ministers,  566 

than  in  1882  and  1883,  when  it  was  '79  and  churches,  and  182,068  members.    In  1888  the 

*90  per  cent,  respectively,  but  was  greater  than  Jewish  population  of  Great  Britain  was  esti- 

in  any  other  year  since  1854.    The  net  eiiiigra-  mated  at  70,000,  of  whom  40,000  resided  in 

tion  was  196,012  in  1887,  as  compared  with  London. 

162,882  in  1886,  and  122,176  in  1885.    The  EdMttlMi.— A  royal  commission  on  educa- 

Irish  percentage  in  the  aggregate  emigration  tion  thnt  was  appointed  in  1886  made  its  final 

since  1858  is  41,  the  Scotch  10.    Of  the  4,222,-  report  in  June,  1888.    The  commission  reoom- 

877  emigrants  to  the  United  States  from  the  mended  that  school  accommodations  should 

United  Kingdom  during  85  years,  2,165,582  be  provided  for  one  sixth  of  the  population, 

were  Irish.     In  the  same  period  647,974  went  and   that  that  should  be  the  proportion   of 

to  British   North   America  from  the  United  daily  attendance.    The  minimum  space  for  each 

Kingdom,  but  the  Irish  contributed  only  168,-  child  in  school  buildings  should  be  ten  square 

849  to  the  total;   of  1,228,176  emigrants  to  feet.     A  supply  of  secondory  schools  should  be 

Australasia  from  1858  to  1887,  the  Irish  con-  organized  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 

tingent  was  283,381 ;  and  of  271,600  who  went  country,  and  promising  children  of  poor  parents 

to  all  other  places,  19,639  were  Irish.     Of  the  should  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Irish  emigrants  of  1887  no  less  than  87*6  per  The  classification  of  instruction  and  of  Goyern- 

cent.  were  bound  for  the  United  States.  ment  examinations  should  be  more  elastic,  as 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  the  present  methods  lead  to  cramming  and 

United   Kingdom   in   1887,  computed  by  the  overpressure.    The  parliamentary  grant,  which 

Registrar-General,  was  as  follows :   LonTlou,  is  distributed  on  the  principle  of  jiayment  by 
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resalts,  the  commission  do    not  propose  to  or  condacted  under  the  auspices  of  other  so- 

abolisb,  bat  the  income  of  the  school  shoald  cieties.    In  Scotland  there  were  2,569  pnbhc 

not  be  wholly  dependent  thereon,  and  the  re-  schools,  96  connected  with    the  Ghorch  of 

snlts  ought  to  be  more  thoronghlj  tented,  since  Scotland,  and  154  Roman  Catholic,  and  273 

under  the  present  system  the  children  lose  belonging  to  other  religious  bodies  or  nnde- 

with  extraordinary  rapidity  the  knowledge  that  nominational.    There  were  41  training  colleges, 

has  been  so  laboriously  and  expensively  im-  with  8,259  students,  in  England  and  Wales  in 

parted  to  them.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1886,  and  in  Scotland  7,  with  859  students, 

training  of  teachers  is  now  mainly  conducted  In  Ireland  the  number  of  national  schools  in 

in  denominational  colleges,  the  minority  of  operation  in   1886  was   8,024,  with  490,484 

the  commission  proposed  that  secular  normal  children  in  average  attendance.    The  English 

colleges  should  be  established  on  a  large  scale  schools  in  1886  received  £2.866,700  in  annual 

by  the  state,  while  the  mnjority  thought  that  grants  from  Parliament,  and  £3,960,489  from 

such  schools  should  be  at  fifst  of  an  experi-  endowments,  school  fees,  local  rat^es,  and  vol- 

mental  character,  and  that  they  should  depend  untary  subscriptions;  the  annual  grants  for 

on  private  liberality.    The  minority  thought  primary  schools  in  Scotland  amounted  to  £439,- 

that  Sunday-schools   could   relieve  the  day-  217.  and  the  income  from  other  sources  was 

schools  of  a  large  part  of  the  religious  and  £594,161;  in  Ireland  £851,973  of  annual  grants 

moral  instruction,  but  the  m^ority  reported  in  were  supplemented  by  £84,887  from  other 

favor  of  compulsory  religious  instruction.    The  sources.    The  education  estimates  for  England 

commissioners  were  unanimous  in  recommend-  and  Wales  for  1888-^89  are  £8,576,077.    The 

ing  that  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  child  can  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 

be  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  work  should  in  1887  was  129,000,  and  the  increase  in  daily 

be  eleven,  instead  of  ten,  as  under  the  act  of  attendance  over  the  preceding  year  was  89,000. 

1876,  and  that  attendance  at  school  for  half  the  The  number  on  the  school  registers  amounts 

time  should  be  required  for  two  years  longer,  to  16*41  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  sixth  of  the 

They  concurred,  too,  in  the  opinion  that  the  population,  having  increased  from   7*08  per 

Erocess  of  recovering  fines  for  non-attendance  cent  in  1869.  The  average  cost  of  mainte- 
y  distress,  instead  of  by  commitment,  has  en-  nance  for  each  scholar  in  daily  attendance  is 
couraged  parents  to  defy  the  law.  They  rec-  £2  lis.  Hid,  in  the  board  schools,  and  £1 16«. 
ommend,  m  the  place  of  a  uniform  curriculum  4^.  in  the  voluntary  schools, 
for  all  schools  that  is  only  adapted  for  the  larg-  CtHmerce  ui  lidistry. — The  total  value  of  iro- 
est  and  best  equipped,  a  simplified  standard  ports  in  1887  was  £361,985,006,  against  £849,- 
for  the  small  village  schools.  Reading-books  868,472  in  1886,  and  £870,967,955  in  1885. 
should  be  increased,  and  prepared  with  the  aim  The  exports  of  British  produce  in  1887  had  a 
of  infusing  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  con-  total  vdue  of  £221,898,440,  against  £212,434,- 
firmed  taste  for  reading,  for  the  gratification  754  in  1886,  and  £218,044,500  in  1885.  The 
of  which  school  libraries  should  be  provided ;  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  amount- 
drawing  should  be  taught  as  an  aid  to  instrnc-  ed  to  £59,106,598  in  1887,  against  £56,284,263 
tion  in  writing;  and  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  1886,  and  £57,859,194  in  1885.  The  imports 
should  not  be  confined  to  dry  exercises  in  nnm-  of  gold  oullion  and  specie  inl887  were  £9,939,- 
hers,  but  ought  to  show  the  applications  of  the  934  ^d  Uie  exports  £9,823,614,  as  compared 
science.  The  commission  recommended  the  with  £18,892,256  of  imports  and  £18,783,706 
extension  and  improvement  of  instruction  in  of  exports  in  1886,  and  £18,876,561  of  imports, 
English,  history,  geogriiphy,  and  elementary  and  £11,980,818  of  exporta in  1885.  Theimports 
science.  Singing  should  be  taught  by  note,  as  in  1887  were  divided  among  the  different  classes 
well  as  by  ear.  Boys  and  girls  should  receive  of  commodities  as  follows :  Articles  of  food 
some  physical  training,  and  the  girls  receive  and  drink,  £148,860,404;  tobacco,  £8,409,- 
instruction,  in  addition  to  their  needlework,  in  267 ;  metals,  £16,618,148 ;  chemicals  and  dyes, 
practical  cookery  and  elementary  physiology.  £7,728,884;  oils,  £6,088,246;  raw  materials. 
The  commissioners  recommended  the  introduc-  £111,963,919;  manufactured  articles,  £54,- 
tion  of  manual  and  technical  training  in  the  ele-  134,820 ;  miscellaneous,  £13,181,818.  The  ex- 
mentary  schools,  but  were  not  in  agreement  ports  of  domestic  products  were  divided  as 
as  to  the  method  and  extent.  The  number  of  follows:  Articles  of  food  and  drink,  £10,093,- 
schools  inspected  in  1886  was  19,022  in  Eng-  817;  raw  materials,  £12,758,980;  textile  fab- 
land  and  Wales,  as  compared  with  18,895  in  rics  and  thread,  £108,060,714 ;  metals,  raw 
1886,  and  3,092  in  Scotland,  as  compared  with  and  worked,  £34,980,188;  machinery,  £11,- 
3,081.  The  average  attendance  was  8,488,425  145,745 ;  apparel,  etc.,  £10,227,990 ;  chemicals 
in  England  and  Wales  and  476,890  in  Scotland  and  drugs,  £7,028,392;  all  other  manufactured 
in  1886.  There  were  89,180  teachers  in  Eng-  or  partly  manufactured,£27, 158,1 19.  Thequan- 
land  and  Wales,  and  11,389  in  Scotland.  Of  tityof  grain  and  flour  imported />«r  eopt'to,  in 
the  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  4,402  were  1886,  was  185*76  pounds,  as  compared  with 
directly  under  school-boards;  11,798  were  con-  156*85  pounds  in  1869 ;  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
nected  with  the  National  Society  or  Ohurch  of  65*96  pounds,  as  compared  with  42*56  pounds ; 
England ;  554  were  Wesleyan ;  882  were  Ro-  of  butter,  7*17  pounds,  as  compared  with  4*52 
man  Catholic, and  1,387  were  undenominational,  pounds;  of  bacon  and  hams,  11*95  pounds,  as 
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compared  with  2*68  poands ;  of  clieeee,  6*14  tons.    Franoe  received  of  this  4,081,848  tons, 

pounds,  as  compared  with  8*62  poands.    The  valued  at £1,635,581;  Germany,  2,857,819  tons, 

import  of  wheat  in  1887  was  11,156,980  quar-  valued  at  £1,009,560 ;   Italy,  2,852,204  tons, 

ters,  against  14,192,000  quarters  in  1885,  7,181,-  valued  at  £1,101,698.    The  total  consumption 

100  in  1870,  and  5,848,800  in  1866.    Of  the  of  iron-ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1886 

import  of  1887,  6,100,000  quarters  came  from  was  17,886,000  tons.    There  were  899  blast- 

tlie  United  States,  1,418,000  quarters  from  In-  furnaces  in  operation,  and  6,566,451  tons  of 

dia,  660,800  quarters  from  Oanada,   224,500  pig-iron  and   2,541,928    tons  of   steel  were 

quarters    from  Australasia,   922,180  quarters  manufactured. 

n*om  Russia,  867,710  quarters  from  Chili,  and  In  1886, 1,715,044,800  pounds  of  cotton  were 

258,620  quarters  from  Germany.  imported,  of  which  1,517,186,720  pounds  were 

The  chief  articles  of  import  and  their  values  reteined  for  home  consumption.    Wool  was  im- 

In  1887  were  as  follow :  Grain  and  flour,  £47,-  ported  to  the  extent  of  596,470,995  pounds, 

819,927 ;  raw  cotton,  £39,897,816 ;  wool,  £24,-  and  812,006,880  pounds  were  exported.    There 

280,598 ;  metals,  £16,618,148;  sugar,  £16,412,-  were  7,465  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

784;  wood  and  timber,  £11,989,159;  butter  1885,  employing  1,084,911  hands,  406,820  males 

and  oleomargarine,  £11,886,717 ;  silk  manu-  and  629,248  females.    The  children  employed 

factures,  £10,878,166 ;  tea,  £9,858,088 ;  bacon  in  the  factories  numbered  48,808  males  and  48,- 

and  hams,  £8,629,941 ;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  808  females. 

£8,554,822 ;  chemicals,  £7,728,884;  seeds,  £6,-  NarlgatlMir— In  1886  the  mercantOe  marine 

961,940;  animals,  £6,149,066.    The  following  of  Great  Britain  was  composed  of  17,917  ves- 

were  the  largest  exports :  Cotton  manufactures,  sels  of  all  kinds,  of  7,184,269  tons,  employing 

£70,956,769;    iron  and    steel   manufactures,  204,584  men.    They  were  divided  as  follows : 

£25,000,856 ;  woolen  and  worsted  manufact-  Engaged  in  foreign  trade — ^8,018  steam-vessels, 

nres,   £24,138,407;    machinery,  £11,145,745;  of8,491,880 tons, employing 97,602  men;  2,928 

linen,  jute  manufactures,   and  apparel,  £10,-  sailing-vesselStOf  2,526,117  tons,  with  crews  of 

227,990;  coal,  £10,176,402.  60,590  men;   engaged  in  home  trade,  1,667 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  England  in  steam  -  vessels,  of  800,598,  tons,  with  18,082 
1887  was  82,597,898  acres,  or  80  per  cent,  of  men  and  9,626  sailing-vessels,  of  646,697  tons, 
the  total  area ;  4,721,828  acres,  or  60  per  cent  with  82,696  men ;  engaged  in  both  home  and 
in  Wales;  20,819,947  acres,  or  74  per  cent.,  in  foreign  traffic,  285  steam- vessels,  of  110,091 
Ireland;  and  19,466.978  acres,  or  28*8  per  tons,  and  8,485  men;  and  448  sailing-vessels, 
cent,  in  Scotland.  The  wheat-crop  of  Great  of  59,486  tons,  and  2,129  men.  During  1886 
Britain  in  1887  was  74,822,747  bushels,  as  there  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
compared  with  61,467,898  bushels  in  1886.  Kingdom,  808  steamers,  of  154,688  tons,  and 
The  yield  per  acre  was  82*07  bushels,  against  868  sailing-vessels,  of  188,862  tons.  At  the 
26*89  bushels  in  the  preceding  year,  and  against  end  of  1886,  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  all 
a  normal  average  of  28*80  buflhels.  The  acre-  kinds  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United 
age  under  wheat  was  1*87  per  cent,  greater  Kingdom  was  22,815,  with  a  tonnage  of 
than  in  1886.  The  barley-crop  was  65,800,994  7,927,818,  a  decrease  of  68,227  tons  from  the 
bushels  in  1887,  as  compared  with  72,090,269  preceding  year.  The  totel  tonnage  of  vessels 
bushels  in  1886 ;  the  aggregate  yield  of  oats  of  all  kinds  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
was  107,288,892  bushek,  against  116,596,481  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1886  was 
bushels ;  the  produce  of  potetoes  was  8,564,-  62,841,077,  of  which  46,078,299  tons  were  un- 
894  tons,  against  8,167,763  tons;  the  crop  of  der  the  British  flag,  and  16,762.778  under  for- 
tumips  was  19,747,726  tons,  against  29,982,940  eign  flags.  The  main  part  of  tne  foreign  ton- 
tons.  In  Ireland  there  was  likewise  an  in-  nage  was  divided  among  the  chief  trading  conn- 
crease  in  the  wheat  and  poteto  crops,  and  a  tries  as  follows ;  Norway,  8,848,860 ;  Germany, 
falling  off  in  barley,  oats,  and  turnips,  owing,  8,535,926;  France,  1,782,752;  Denmark,  1, 468,- 
aa  in  England,  to  the  dry  spring  and  summer.  675;  Sweden,  1,886,076;   Holland,  1,486,970; 

The  live  stock  in  1887  comprised  1,986,925  Spain,  952,066  ;  Italy,  587,845 ;  Belgium,  620,- 

horses,  10,689,960  cattle,  29,401,750  sheep,  and  726;  Russia,  429,616;  United  Stotes,  892,268; 

8,720,957  swine.  Austria,  112,492. 

The  product  of  the  fisheries  in  1887  was  val-  The  Pwl-Oflke  aid  TetegrapliSi—The  number  of 

ned  at  £4,104,445  in  England,  £1,896,968  in  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  March 

Scotland,  and  £648.000  in  Ireland.    The  totel  81,  1887,  was  17,191.    The  permanent  staff  of 

number  of  men  employed  was  125,764,  with  the  post-office  was  composed  of  50,083  males 

82,189  boats.  and  8,767  females.   The  total  number  of  letters 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  sent  in  1887  was  1,460,000,000 ;  post-cards, 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  was  £55,010,241.  180,000,000;  newspapers,  151,000,000;  par- 
There  were  mined  during  the  year  157,518,482  eels  and  book-packets,  402,000,000.  Foreign 
tonsof  coal,  valued  at  £88,145,930;  and  4,967,-  money  orders  were  issued  to  the  number  of 
674ton8ofiron-ore,  valued  at  £11,259,884.  The  10,818,084,  valued  at  £25,854,601.  The  inland 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  1886  money  orders  numbered  9,762,562,  valued  at 
was  561,092,  of  whom  448,657  worked  under-  £22,262,708.  There  were  81,606,984  postel 
ground.     The  export  of  coal  was  28,288,889  orders  sent,  valued  at  £12,958,940.    During 
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the  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  there  were  de-  972,000.    The  freight  receipts  for  the  year 

iivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,512,200,000  showed  a  considerable  improvement^  and  the 

letters,    188,800,000    post- cards,    889,600,000  passenger  receipts  were  also  larger,  enabling 

books  and  circalars,  162,800,000  newspapers,  the  companies  to  pay  an  average  dividend  of 

and  86,732,000  parcels.     There   were  8,851  over  4  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1886  it  was  below 

post-ofSoe  savings-banks  in  1886,  with  3,781,-  4  per  cent.    The  first  and  second  class  pas- 

421  open  accounts,  amounting  to  £60.874,880.  senger  receipts  have  steadily  decreased  for  ten 

The  deposits  made  in  1886  were  £15,696,862,  years,  while  third-class  travel  has  increased, 

against  £16,034,694  in  1885.    There  were  8,-  The  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1887  were 

643,161  open  accounts  in  England  and  Wales,  £70,900,000. 

139,681  in  Scotland,  and  158,848  in  Ireland  on  The  Any. — The  army  estimates  for  1887-88 

Dec.  31,  1887.    The  total  amount  standing  to  called  for  an  expenditure  of  £18,398,900  to 

the  credit  of  all  open  accounts  was  £63,974,-  provide  for  an  effective  of  149,391  men  of  kU 

066.     The  regulations  of  the  savings-banks,  ranks,  exclusive  of  the  force  maintained  in 

which  were  twenty -seven  years  old,   were  India.     In  the  beginning  of  1887  the  total 

amended  by  an  act  of  Parliament  which  went  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  208.857  offi- 

into  force  in  1888.   The  main  purpose  of  the  act  oers  and  men,  of  whom  73,216  were  in  England, 

was  originally  to  increase  the  limit  of  deposits  3,730  in  Scotland,  26,252  in  Ireland,  9,289  in 

allowed  in  a  single  year  from  £30  to  £60 ;  yet  Egypt,  70,790  in  India,  24,889  in  the  colonies, 

this  provision  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  and  1,192  on  passage.   The  force  in  the  United 

oppositionof  the  banking  element  in  the  House  Kingdom  was  102,197,  while  the  troops  sta- 

of  Commons.    The  transfer  of  deposits  from  the  tioned  abroad  numbered  106,160.    The  num- 

name  of  one  depositor  to  that  of  another  is  ber  of  horses  was  24,242,  and  the  number  of 

made  easier,  restrictions  on  payments  to  cred-  field-cannon  624.    The  total  military  strength 

itors,  assignees,  or  relatives  of  deceased  depos-  of  the  nation  in  1877~'88,  according  to  the 

itors  are  removed,  and  the  general  indemnity  returns  of  the  various  forces,  was  679,622  men 

enjoyed  by  the  post-office  authorities  is  modi-  of  all  ranks,  comprised  of  138,766  men  on  the 

fied  and  the  Post-master  General  made  liable  regular  establishment  at   home   and  in  the 

for  payments  made  to  the  wrong  person  in  colonies,  62,000  in  the  first  class  of  the  army 

cases  of  fraud  in  which  the  depositor  is  not  reserve,  5,300  men  in  the  second  class,  141,- 

implioated.    Another  act  of  Parliament  passed  438  militia,  14,405  yeomanry,  265,923  volun- 

during  the  session  does  practically  abolish  the  teers,  and  71,691  regular  troops  in  India, 

limit  of  £30,  for  it  permits  a  depositor  who  has  The  War  Office  has  settled  on  the  pattern  of 

reached  that  limit  to  have  the  whole  or  a  part  a  magazine  rifie,  with  which  the  regular  troops 

of  the  £30  to  be  invested  in  consols,  which  pay  are  to  be  furnished.   'The  artillery  has  been 

3  per  cent,  interest,  whereas  the  savings-banks  provided  with  a  new  twelve- pounder  field-gun, 

give  only  2^  per  cent.   The  depositor  is  not  al-  and  a  large  number  of  machine-^ns  are  to  be 

lowed,  however,  to  invest  more  than  £100  in  iMued.    The  national  defense  bill,  which  was 

any  one  year  or  £300  in  all.    The  author  of  enacted  in  the  session  of  1888,  gives  the  Gov- 

the  bill  hopes  that  it  will  lead  to  millions  of  ernment  larger  and  more  stringent  powers  over 

people  becoming  interested  in  Government  se-  the  volunteer  organizations,  especially  in  re- 

curities,  as  in  France,  instead  of  the  few  thou-  gartl  to  their  mobilization,  and  also  in  regard 

sands  who  are  now  holders  of  consols.  to  the  mobilization  of  the  militia  in  publio 

The  revenue  from  the  post-office  in  1886~'87  emergencies.    A  sensation  was  caused  in  De- 
was  £10,715,976 ;  expenditure,  £8,201,843.  cember,  1888,  by  the  peremptory  disbandment 

On  April  1, 1887,  there  were  29.896  miles  of  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 

telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  the  United  King-  pany  of  the  Oity  of  London,  which  refused  to 

dom,  with  173,539  miles  of  wire.   The  revenue  be  treated  on  the  same  same  footing  as  the 

for  1886-'87  was  £1,856,686,  and  the  expendi-  ordinary  militia,  and  would  not  submit  to  the 

ture  £1,939,768,  showing  a  deficit  of  £84,082.  regulations  issued  by  the  War  Office  to  secure 

The  total  number  of  messages  sent  was  50,-  discipline  and  efficiency. 

243,639—42,320.185  in  England  and  Wales,  5,-  The  Navy.— The  naval  estimates  for  the  year 

106,774  in  Scotland,  and  2.816,680  in  Ireland.  1888-^89  call  for  an  expenditure  of  £12,082,800, 

RallwayB* — ^The  total  length  of  railroads  o))en  an  increase  of  £606,000  over  the  estimates  for 

for  traffic  in  the  British  Empire  in  1886  was  1887-*88.    This  increase  is  more  than  account- 

65,599  miles,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  ed  for  by  the  vote  of  £1,863,600  for  naval 

had  19,332  miles;  India,  13,390  miles;  Oana-  armaments,  an  item   that  formerly  appeared 

da,  11,523  miles:  Australia,  8,891  miles;  Cape  in  the  army  estimates.    Attached  to  the  navy 

Colony  and  Natal,  1,995  miles ;  other  colonies,  are  62,400  officers  and  men,  against  62,600  in 

468  miles.   The  19,332  miles  of  railroad  in  the  1887-^88.    The  government  of  the  navy  is  in 

United  Kingdom  in  1886,  carried  725,584,390  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  which 

passengers;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  the  First  Lord,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 

£69,591,953,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  net,  has  supreme  authority.     In  December, 

paid  up  capital  was  £828,344,254.    In  1887  the  1887,  there  were  400  ves-els  of  all  kinds  in 

new  capital  invested  was  £17,628,000,  making  commission  in  the  British  navy,  besides  106 

the  total  capital  at  the  end  of  that  year  £845,-  engaged  in  harbor  service.    The  armored  fleet 
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nmnbers  48  vessels.  In  tbe  British  navy  there  mored  vessels  and  12  torpedo-boats,  command- 
are  five  vessels  capable  of  steaming  at  a  speed  ed  by  Admiral  Baird.  Mimic  war  was  de- 
greater  than  20  knots  an  hour,  and  87  capable  dared  on  July  28.  The  passage  of  the  fleets 
of  making  between  15  and  20  knots.  to  their  rendezvous  revealed  the  unseaworthi- 

Tbe  vessels  in  process  of  construction  were  ness  both  of  the  torpedo-boats  and  the  torpedo- 
the  ^^  Blake  "  and  ^*  Blenheim,"  each  of  9,000  catchers.  On  August  2  a  cruiser  escaped  nn- 
tons  displacement,  which  are  designed  tor  a  observed  from  Lough  Swilly ;  on  the  following 
maximum  speed  of  22  knots ;  tlie  ^*  Vulcan,"  night  the  **  Warspite,"  a  powerful  steel-clad 
which  is  calculated  to  attain  20  knots ;  and  cruiser,  the  "  Iris,"  and  the  ^*  Severn  "  passed 
seven  small  vessels  of  about  the  same  speed,  by  the  blockading  squadron  at  Berehaven  in 
The  armament  of  the  navy  in  1887-'88  in-  spite  of  electric  lights  and  rockets ;  and  on  the 
eluded  1,281  breech-loading  cannon,  790  quick-  night  of  the  4th  three  other  vessels  ran  the 
firing  guns,  and  1,818  torpedoes.  In  1888-'89  blockade  at  Lough  Swilly.  Some  of  the  es- 
£2,669,089  are  to  be  expended  on  new  vessels,  caped  vessels  attacked  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and 
hulls,  and  machinery.  The  hull  of  the  ^*  Sans  Edinburgh,  and  preyed  on  the  commercial 
Pareil,"  a  sister  ship  to  the  ''  Victoria,"  which  shipping,  and  when  Admiral  Baird  sailed  in 
was  launched  in  April,  was  completed  in  Sep-  pursuit  sir  George  Tryon  went  to  Liverpool 
tember,  1888.  She  has  a  displacement  of  10,-  and  took  possession  of  the  harbor  and  the  iron- 
470  tons,  armor  16  and  18  inches  thick,  a  clad  left  to  defend  it,  while  another  squadron 
single  turret  constructed  of  compound  18-  levied  tribute  on  the  ports  of  the  east  coast  of 
inch  plates,  mounting  a  10-ton  gun,  and  coal  England.  The  experiments  demonstrated  the 
space  for  a  voyage  of  7,000  miles  at  10  knots,  difiiculty  of  sealing  up  a  hostile  fleet  as  power- 
while  her  maximum  speed  is  17  knots.  The  fnl  as  that  of  France  in  its  own  harbors  with 
**  Medea "  and  the  '*  Medusa,"  the  first  of  five  the  present  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and 
twin-screw  second-class  cruisers  of  identical  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  event  of  war 
build,  were  launched  in  the  summer,  and  the  with  a  flrst-dass  naval  power  the  entire  coast 
^*  Melpomene  "  in  September.  Of  2,800  tons  and  all  the  commerce  of  England  except  what 
displacement,  they  have  engines  of  9,000  horse-  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  would  be  at  the 
power,  capable  of  giving  a  speed  of  20  knots,  mercy  of  the  enemy^s  fleet, 
and  will  be  armed  with  five  breech-loading  naaiMb — ^For  the  year  ending  March  81, 
guns  of  6-inch  caliber,  besides  quick-firing  and  1888,  the  revenue  was  £88,185,000,  and  the 
machine-guns  and  torpedo  tubes.  They  have  expenditure,  £87,846,295.  The  principal  items 
no  side-armor,  depending  on  the  position  of  of  expenditure  were  as  follow :  Charges  on  the 
their  vital  parts,  their  speed,  and  the  ease  with  consolidated  fhnd,  £27,928,000 ;  expenses  of 
which  their  guns  can  be  manipulated.  the  army,  £18,898,900 ;  of  the  navy,  £12,261,- 

The  Admiralty  are  spending  £750,000  on  508;  collection  of  customs  and  of  inland  rev- 
ships  and  guns  for  the  special  squadron  in  enue.  £2,715,727;  post-office,  £5,420,770;  tele- 
Australasia,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  joint  grapn  service,  £1,950,248;  packet  service, 
contributions  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  £699,841.  The  treasury  receipts  for  the  year 
governments.  During  the  years  1887-88  there  ending  March  8 1 ,  1887,  were  £188,864,759,  and 
were  18  vessels  completed  and  made  ready  for  the  issues,  £182,414,652,  leaving  a  balance  of 
commission,  with  an  aggregate  of  64,660  tons,  £5,950,107.  Of  the  total  receipts  from  cus- 
of  which  41,000  tons  are  iron-dads;  and  in  toms  in  1887,  amounting  to  £20,812,886,  the 
1888-^89  the  new  vessels  number  29,  of  100,-  amount  realized  from  tobacco,  tea,  spirits,  and 
000  tons,  of  which  60,000  tons. are  iron-dads,  wines  was  £19,884,198,  leaving  less  than  a 
The  programme  laid  down  by  Lord  North-  million  pounds  for  the  other  articles  on  the 
brook  in  1885  has  been  completed  in  three  list.  During  the  ten  years  from  1878  to  1887, 
years,  instead  of  in  five,  as  was  calculated,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  ex- 
The  ''  Nile  "  and  the  "  Trafalgar,"  the  heaviest  oeeded  the  total  revenue  by  £9,102,185.  On 
ships  ever  built  in  England,  were  launched  March  81,  1887,  the  nationd  debt  was  £786,- 
within  two  years  after  their  keels  were  laid,  278,688,  divided  as  follow:  Funded  debt,  £687,- 
and  were  nearly  completed  in  1888.  The  687,640;  terminable  annuities,  £81,128,148; 
policy  of  completing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  unfunded  debt,  £17,517,900.  The  annual 
ships  that  are  begun  is  pursued,  but  the  efforts  charges  on  the  debt  are  £27,958,028.  A  treas- 
of  the  Admiralty  have  been  hampered  through  ury  minute  of  May  25,  1887,  proposes,  by  a 
the  slowness  of  the  War  Office  in  supplying  permanent  annual  charge  of  £26,000,000  to  re- 
guns.  There  were  eight  finished  iron-dads  in  deem  the  fhnded  debt  in  about  fifty- six  years. 
1888  that  were  useless  for  lack  of  ordnance.  A  large  scheme  of  conversion  was  successfully 

Naval  manoeuvres  were  conducted  in  the  carried  out  by  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

summer  of  1888  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  Goschen  in  April,  1888.    The  new  8-per-cent. 

magnitude.    A  supposititious  hostile  fieet,  con-  stock,  amounting  to  £166,000,000,  which  was 

sistini;  of  9  armored  and  12  unarmored  vessels  redeemable  without  notice  was  exchanged  for 

and  12  torpedo- boa tn,  under  the  command  of  2|-per-cent.  consols,  and  consols  and  reduced 

Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  was  blockaded  in  8-per-cent8.  were  converted  into   tbe   same 

the  two  Irish  ports  of  Berehaven  and  Lough  stock,  the  holders,  who  were  entitled  to  a 

Swilly  by  a  fleet  of  18  armored  and  18  unar-  year*s  notice,  being  induced  to  take  it  by  a 
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bonus  of  1  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  continaanoe  11n  ParilMMitary  SoBlMk — The  third  sesaon 

of  the  old  rate  of  interest  for  another  year,  of  the  present  Parliament  was  opened  bj  Royal 

The  scheme  effects  a  yearly  saving  on  the  Commission  on  February  9.    In  the  Queen's 

charge  of  the  public  debt  of  £1,400,000  from  speech  mention  was  made  of  the  completed 

the  beginning  of  1889  and  of  double  that  sum  Anglo  -  Russian  demarkation  of  the  Afghan 

from  1903,  when  the  rate  of  interest  will  de-  boundary,  the  unsucceasful  raission  to  the  King 

scend  to  2^  per  cent,  which  is  guaranteed  for  of  Abyssinia  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in 

twenty  years  thereafter.  The  holders  of  £514,-  war  with  Italy,  the  pending  fisheries  negotia- 

000,000  out  of  £568,000,000  8-per-cent  stocks  tions  at  Washington,  the  arrangement  con- 

of  all  descriptions  accepted  the  arrangement,  eluded  with  France  for  the  regulation  of  the 

and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  au-  Suez  Canal,  the  New  Hebrides  convention  with 

thorizedto  pay  off  the  remainder  during  1889.  the  same  power,  and  the  sugar-bounty  confer- 

The  new  stock,  which  acquired  the  market  ence  in  London.    The  House  of  Commons  was 

name  of  '^  Goschen's,"  stood  for  some  time  above  asked  to  consider  estimates  for  improvements 

par.    A  similar  scheme  of  conversion  was  con-  in  the  defense  of  the  ports  and  coaling-stations 

templated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  at  the  head  and  for  providing  a  special  squadron  for  the 

of  the  Treasury,  and  was  attempted  by  Mr.  protection  of  Australasian  commerce,  the  cost 

Childers  without  success.  of  which  would  be  borne  partially  by  the  col- 

In  the  budget  for  1888-^89  the  Chancellor  of  onies.    The  result  of  measures  passed  at  the 

the  Exchequer  looked  for  a  surplus  on  existing  cost  of  great  labor  in  the  preceding  session  for 

taxation  of  £2,877,000 ;  but  he  had  to  make  the  benefit  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  a  diminu- 

pro vision  for  the  promised  contribution  in  aid  tion  of  agrarian  crime  and  the  abatement  of 

of  the  rates  for  the  new  system  of  local  self-  the  power   of  coercive   conspiracies.     New 

government.    Granto  from  the  Imperial  Ex-  measures  tending  to  develop  the  resources  of 

chequer    to  the   local  bodies,   amounting  to  Ireland  and  to  facilitate  an  increase  in  the 

£2,600,000   were  to  be  withdrawn,  but  per-  number  of  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  prom- 

manent  resources  estimated  to  bring  in  £5,-  ised.    The  principal  measure  in  the  legislative 

500,000  annually  were  promised  instead,  con-  programme  was  the  reform  of  local  govem- 

sisting  mainly  of  license  duties,  some  at  pres-  ment  in  England,  including  the  adjustment  of 

ent  operative  and  others  to  be  afterward  ere-  the  relations  between  local  and  imperial  finance 

ated,  and,  in  addition,  the  Central  Government  and  the  mitigation  of  the  burdens  resting  on 

was  to  pay  over  to  the  connty  council  one  half  the  rate-payers.    Other  legislative  proposals 

the  total   receipts  from  the  probate  duties,  relate  to  cheapening  land  transfers,  the  collec- 

Bnt  the  withdrawal  of  the  control  of  public-  tion  of  tithe  rent-charge,  the  promotion  of 

houses  from  the  county  councils,  and  other  technical  education,  the  prevention  of  prefer- 

important  changes  in  the  local  government  ences  in  railway  rates  on  foreign  and  domestic 

bill,  necessitated  considerable  modification  of  produce,  the  remedying  of  abuses  in  the  forma- 

this  financial  scheme.  tion  of  limited  liability  companies,  and  the 

The  immediate  obligation  on  the  Chancellor  amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the  liability  of  em- 
of  the  Exchequer  to  facilitate  the  changes  in  ployers  in  case  of  accidents;  also  bills  for  im- 
local  government  was  met  by  a  grant  of  one  proving  Scottish  universities  and  regulating  the 
third  of  the  probate  duty,  distributed  in  Eng-  borough  police  in  Scotland,  and  proposals  for 
land  and  Wales  according  to  the  amount  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  private  bill  le^lation. 
indoor  pauperism,  which,  with  the  abolition  of  The  debate  on  the  address  was  over  on  Febm- 
the  hawkers*  duty,  the  readjustment  of  the  ary  23.  Mr.  Pameirs  motion  denouncing  the 
carriage  duty,  and  the  relief  from  income-tax  administration  of  the  crimes  act,  in  the  disous- 
of  lands  returning  no  agricultural  profit,  re-  sion  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  inveighed  against 
duced  the  surplus  by  nearly  £1,500,000.  On  the  ** cruel,  wanton,  and  disgraceful  bloodshed** 
the  other  hand,  the  withdrawal  of  local  grants  committed  by  the  Irish  constabulary  at  Mitch- 
was  to  come  into  operation  at  once,  though  to  elstown,  and  declared  exultantly  that  the  Gov- 
a  limited  extent,  the  succession  duty  was  in-  emment  had  been  unable  to  put  down  either 
creased  by  i  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  lineal  sue-  the  National  League  or  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
cession  and  1^  per  cent,  for  heirs  by  collateral  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  817  against  229.  Mr. 
descent,  heavier  taxation  was  exacted  from  Shaw-Lefevre  offered  an  amendment  demand- 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  form  of  an  addition-  ing  the  wiping  out  of  arrears  and  the  preven- 
al  stamp  on  contract  notes,  a  transfer  duty  on  tion  of  evictions,  which  was  rejected  by  a 
securities  to  bearer,  and  a  registration  duty  on  majority  of  261  against  186.  The  revision  of 
limited  liability  companies,  and  an  import  duty  the  procedure  rules  was  the  first  work  nnder- 
of  5«.  a  dozen  was  laid  on  bottled  wines.  Thus  taken  after  the  address  was  voted,  and  changes 
Mr.  Goschen  reconstructed  a  surplus  of  £1,762,-  of  considerable  importance  were  carried  almost 
000,  which  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  income-  without  resistance.  The  hour  of  meeting  on 
tax  from  7d.  to  6(2.  in  the  pound.  The  proposed  ordinary  days  was  altered  from  4  oVlock  to 
duty  on  bottled  wines  was  modified  so  that  it  8  o*clock,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  while  the 
falls  only  on  expensive  champagnes,  while  in  sittings  were  to  end  normally  at  1  oVlock,  op- 
compensation  the  hawkers*  duty  was  not  abol-  posed  business  should  not  be  taken  without 
ished,  but  reduced  one  half.  special  permisuon  after  midnight.    The  closure 
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role  was  made  more  stringenl^  the  numbers  of  ing  and  race-ooarses,  establish  and  direct  lonatio 

the  maioritj  required  to  pnt  it  in  foroe  being  asylums  for  paupers,  establish  and  maintain 

reduced  from  200  to  100.    When  this  proposiu  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  erect  and 

was  put  to  the  vote,  the  dissentients  mustered  repair  bridges,  keep  the  highways  in  repair, 

only  134  against  256.    The  Government  was  fix  the  fees  of  inspectors  and  analysts,  appoint 

also  supported  by  large  migorities  in  the  pro-  the  county  treasurer,  county  surveyor,  public 

posals  to  strengthen  the  rules  against  disorder-  analysts,  and  coroners  and  health  officers,  and 

ly  conduct,   irrelevance,   repetition,   dilatory  determine  their  salaries,  divide  tiie  county  into 

motions  for  ad|joumment,  and  vexatious  divis-  polling  districts  for  parliamentary  elections, 

ions.    The  revival  of  the  standing  committees  execute  laws  relating  to  contagious  diseases  of 

provisionally  appointed  in  1888  1^  to  a  propo-  animals,  destructive  insects,  Sie  pollution  of 

sition  from  the  Home  Rulers  for  constituting  rivers,  the  keeping  and  sale  of  explosives,  fish 

the  representatives  of  Scotland  and  Wales  re-  conservancy,  wild  birds,  weights  and  measures, 

spectively  standing  committees  for  dealing  with  and  gas-meters,  assess  damages  for  riots,  and 

Scotch  and  Welsh  bills.     The  revised  rules  provide  for  the  registration  of  scientific  socie- 

were  made  standing  orders  on  the  7th  of  March,  ties,  places  of  worship,  charitable  gifts,  and 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  loan  societies.    Appeals  agains^t  the  amount  of 

Junior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  shortly  rates  in  any  locality  can  be  made  to  the  Quar- 

before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  weakened  ter   Sessions.     The  county  council  and  the 

the  party  in  power,  which  had  lately  lost  seats  Quarter  Sessions  have  joint  control  over  the 

to  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  in  by-elections.   He  police.    The  Local  Government  Board  can  at 

resigned  because  the  First  Lord,  after  agreeing  any  time  confer  new  powers  on  the  county 

to  the  creation  of  a  regular  naval  intelligence  councils.     The  receipts   from  local  taxation 

department,  nullified  the  measure  by  reducing  licenses  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  county 

the  pay  of  the  oflfcers  detailed  for  this  service,  councils,  and  the  €k)vemment  is  empowered 

In  common  with  other  naval  men,  Lord  Charles  to  transfer  to  them  the  authority  to  levy  these 

Beresford  considered  the  system  of  administra-  duties.     The  county  councils  also  have  the 

tion  of  the  navy  wasteful  and  inefficient,  and  disposal  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from 

held  that  in  technical  matters  like  this  it  should  probate  duties,  but  are  required  to  pay  school 

be  made  the  duty  of  the  civilian  who  is  now  fees  for  pauper  children,  half  the  salaries  of 

the  sole  autocrat  of  the  navy  to  be  guided  by  health  officers,  the  maintenance  of  pauper  luna- 

the  opinion  of  the  naval  authorities.    Later  in  tics,  half  the  cost  of  the  police,  etc.    Any  of 

the  year.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  testified  before  the  powers  of  the  county  council,  except  that 

a  royal  commission  that  the  defenses  of  the  of  raising  money  by  taxation  or  loan,  may  be 

country  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  delegated  to  committees.    Boroughs  contain- 

repeated  his  assertions  in  public,  and  was  ing  a  population  in  June,  1888,  of  over  60,000 

taken  to  task  by  the  Prime  Minister ;  where-  were  created  by  the  act  into  administrative 

upon  he  brought  the  matter  forward  again  in  counties,  and  are  called  county  boroughs.    In 

the  House  of  Lords,  reasserting  that  the  de-  these,  however,  the   mayor,    aldermen,  and 

mands  of  military  and  naval  men  did  not  re-  burgesses,  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  chdr- 

ceive    nroper   attention.     The    Government,  man,  aldermen,  and  county  councilors  of  other 

although  the  financial  situation  was  critical,  counties,  do  not  have  the  appointment  of  county 

could  not  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  military  officers,  but  can  appoint  the  coroner  when  his 

and  naval  experts.    Botii  the  War  Office  and  district  does  not  extend  beyond  the  borough 

Admiralty  promised  amendment,  and  eventually  limits.    The  power  of  dividing  the  county  into 

large  expenditures  were  proposed.  election  districts  and  some  other  rights  of  the 

A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Irish  Land  Commis-  county  council  are  withheld.  A  borough  with 
sion  met  with  little  favor  in  any  quarter.  A  10,000  inhabitants  or  upward  retains  its  muni- 
bankruptcy  bill  for  Ireland  became  law,  but  cipal  administrations,  but  is  assessable  by  the 
the  opposition  of  the  Pamellites  and  Liberals  county  council,  like  the  rest  of  the  county  in 
caused  the  abandonment* of  Mr.  Balfour^s  meas-  which  it  lies.  In  the  case  of  boroughs  of  fewer 
nre  for  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  banns  of  than  10,000  inhabitants  having  their  separate 
the  rivers  Bann,  Barrow,  and  Shannon.  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  the  county  council 

The  Ltcal  GeTenaeat  Act. — The  government  assumes  the  administration  in  regard  to  luna- 
of  counties  in  England  and  Wales  is  entirely  tic  asylums,  reform  schools,  coroners,  and  some 
reconstituted  by  the  new  act,  which  was  signed  other  matters,  and  in  all  boroughs  of  fewer 
on  August  18,  and  the  functions  of  the  govern-  than  10,000  inhabitants  the  control  of  the  po- 
ing  bodies  have  been  much  enlarged.  A  great  lice,  the  appointment  of  analysts,  and  the  exe- 
part  of  the  powers  of  the  justices  of  Quarter  cution  of  the  laws  relating  to  contagious  dis- 
Sessions  is  transferred  to  a  connty  council,  eases  of  animids,  weights  and  measures,  and 
which  consists  of  county  councilors,  elected  gas-meters  is  transferred  to  the  county  council, 
for  three  years  by  the  freeholders,  and  county  The  metropolis  is  created  into  an  administra- 
aldermen,  elected  by  the  councilors.  The  tive  county,  in  which  the  sheriff  and  the  jus- 
council  has  power  to  levy  and  expend  all  rates,  tices  of  the  peace  and  of  <IDCuter  sessions  are 
borrow  money,  pass  the  accounts  of  the  connty  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  city  of  London 
treasurer,  license  houses  for  music  and  danc-  loses  the  privilege  of  decting  the  sheriff  of 
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Middlesex,  and  the  powers  and  dataes  of  the  to  the  panting  of  music  and  dancing  licensea. 
Conrt  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  justices  of  the  The  elections  for  the  county  councils  were  ap- 
citjT  are  divided  between  the  Court  of  Oommon  pointed  for  January,  1869,  and  the  new  bodies 
OouDoil  and  the  county  council.  The  Metro-  enter  on  their  functions  on  April  1,  1889. 
politan  Board  of  Works  is  extinguished,  and  The  AiUMned  SobImu — The  House  of  Oom- 
all  its  great  powers  and  responsibilities  devolve  mons  was  occupied  with  the  local  government 
on  the  county  council  of  London,  which  also  bill  and  the  bill  for  the  investigation  of  charges 
has  charge  of  reformatory  schools,  industrial  and  allegations  against  members  of  Parliament 
schools,  pauper  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  licens-  till  the  usual  time  for  separation.  The  rail- 
ing of  places  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  race-  way  rates  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
courses  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Gross,  exter-  House  of  Lords,  re-establishes  the  railway 
mination  of  cattle-disease,  prevention  of  fires,  commission  on  a  new  basis,  compels  companies 
inspection  of  food,  regulation  of  the  storage  to  frame  a  classified  schedule  of  charges,  and 
of  explosives  and  petroleum,  and  matters  con-  prohibits  undue  preference  in  freight  rates, 
neoted  with  tramways,  railways,  and  gas  and  When  the  local  government  bill  had  finally 
water  supply,  besides  the  assessment  and  levy-  passed  through  all  the  stages,  and  the  tithe 
ing  of  county  rat^s.  The  commissioners  of  rent-charge  bUl,  which  was  finally  abandoned, 
sewers  remain  the  sanitary  authority,  and  in  the  employers*  liability  bill,  which  with  many 
other  matters  of  local  management  no  change  others  was  also  thrown  over,  and  other  meas- 
is  made  in  the  government  of  the  city,  while  ures  had  been 'discussed  and  some  progress 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  vestries  made  with  the  budget,  the  Honse  adjourned 
and  district  boards  will  still  have  the  direction  on  Angust  18  to  meet  again  on  November  6 
of  branch  sewers,  street-cleaning,  lighting,  pav-  in  order  to  finish  the  votes  in  supply  and  other 
ing,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  until  by  necessary  business.  The  proposed  employers* 
a  foture  enactment  these  nowers  are  transferred  liability  act  was  not  pressed  because  Mr.  Broad- 
to  district  councils  elected  by  a  body  of  electors  hurst  and  other  workiogmen  representatives 
corresponding  to  the  burgesses  of  a  municipal  declared  that  it  was  worthless.  The  old  act 
borough.  The  county  council  of  London  con-  was  therefore  continued.  The  determination 
sists  of  nineteen  aldermen,  chosen  at  a  special  of  the  Pamellites  and  Gladstoniana  to  bring 
meeting  of  the  council,  and  one  hundred  and  forward  the  arrears  question  and  expose  the 
eighteen  councilors,  or  double  the  number  of  cruelties  and  abuses  of  coercion  was  the  main 
parliamentary  representatives,  who  are  elected,  cause  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  sea- 
like  these,  by  direct  suffrage,  whereas  under  sion.  The  questions  raised  in  Mr.  Morley's 
the  old  system  the  rate-payers  elected  the  vote  of  censure,  which  was  rejected  in  the 
vestrymen,  the  vestry  the  members  of  the  dis-  latter  part  of  June  by  a  majority  of  98,  were 
trict  board,  and  each  district  board  a  member  gone  over  again  in  the  debate  on  the  estimates 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  for  the  Irish  administration.  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  recently  who  was  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  assail- 
beeu  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  royal  ants  of  the  ministry,  about  three  weeks  before 
commission,  and  the  revelations  of  bribery  and  the  close  of  the  session  moved  the  adjoum- 
corruption  insured  a  smooth  passage  for  the  ment  of  the  House  in  order  to  call  attention 
London  clauses  of  the  bill.  In  the  elections  ironically  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  publio 
for  the  county  council,  even  members  of  the  business.  A  libel  law  amendment  bill,  intro- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  against  whom  no  duoed  by  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  removes 
charges  had  been  brought  shared  the  disgrace  some  of  the  hardships  to  which  owners  of 
and  discredit  attaching  to  the  old  body  through  newspapers  are  subjected  by  vexatious  prose- 
the  actions  of  the  culpable  members,  and  were  cution  on  account  of  statements  that  have  been 
invariably  defeated.  published  in  good  faith.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  par- 
The  Government  intended  to  combine  the  liamentary  oaths  bill  was  a  compromise  with 
reform  of  local  government  with  temperance  the  ministry,  and  provides  that  members  who 
reform  by  conferring  on  the  county  conndls  desire  to  affirm  in  lien  of  an  oath  must  state 
the  power  to  license  public-houses  and  to  abro-  beforehand  that  they  either  have  no  religious 
gate  licenses,  thus  introducing  the  principle  of  belief,  or  that  their  belief  forbids  them  to  take 
local  option.  The  Liberals  approved  this  part  an  oath.  Mr.  Morley  and  some  of  the  extreme 
of  the  bill,  but  opposed  the  proposition  to  com-  Radicals  objected  to  this  proviso,  and  Dr.  Hun- 
pensate  liquor-sellers  whose  licenses  should  be  ter  and  Mr.  Picton  joined  with  the  ultra-Con- 
taken  away.  On  this  question  some  of  the  servatives  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  defeat 
supporters  of  the  Government  in  Parliament  the  bill.  Sir  Edward  Watkins's  channel  tun- 
took  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  some  nel  scheme  was  again  defeated.  A  large  ma- 
of  the  parliamentary  elections  many  votes  were  jority  voted  against  an  early  closing  bill  intro- 
lost.  The  ministry  could  not  strike  out  the  duced  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  A  merchant 
compensation  clause  without  sacrificing  the  shipping  bill  presented  by  Lord  Onslow  and  a 
powerful  support  of  the  licensed  victualers,  bill  offered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  consoli- 
and  therefore  abandoned  the  main  part  of  the  dating  the  mortmain  acts  were  passed  without 
intended  reform,  and  restricted  the  judicial  opposition,  as  were  also  Lord  Herscheirs  bill 
powers  of  the  county  council  in  this  matter  to  exempt  tools  and  bedding  from  the  law  of 
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diBtress  and  Mr.  Stanbope^s  bill  to  facilitate  tbe  Secretary  Mattbews  reprimanded  bim  for  pub- 

aale  of  glebe  lands.    Parliament  was  not  pro-  lisblng  matter  relating  to  tbe  police,  wbioh  was 

rogaed  till  December  24.  forbidden  by  a  regulation  issued  from  tbe  Home 

Prtpiwd  RefsTBs  !■  the  CoHtttitlta  tf  the  Heise  Office.    Warreo  replied  tbat  tbe  Metropolitan 

•fLsris. — After  tbe  defeat  oftbe  motion  of  Lord  police  is  governed  by  statute,  and  denied  tbe 

Rosebei7  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  Home  Secretary  to  regulate 

constitution  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  with  a  view  tbe  force,  at  tbe  same  time  again  offering  his 

to  extensive  reforms.  Lord  Dunrayen  presented  resignation,  which  was  accepted  on  Novem- 

a  bill  wbich  was  withdrawn  after  eliciting  from  ber  10. 

the  Government  a  promise  to  introduce  at  some  11n  SwMtlig  SyiteB. — ^A  select  committee  of 

future  time  a  measure  for  facilitating  the  en-  tbe  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  inquire 

trance  of  life  peers  into  tbe  House,  and  before  into  tbe  sweating  system  at  tbe  East  End  of 

tbe  end  of  the  session  be  brought  in  a  tenta-  London,  and  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  after- 

live  bill,  wbich,  however,  found  little  support,  ward  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  country, 

and  was  not  carried  beyond  a  second  reading.  Many  employers  made   concessions  to  their 

Tbe  Prime  Minister  also  approved  tbe  propo-  work-people  as  soon  as  tbe  investigatiou  was  set 

sition  to  give  the  Upper  House  tbe  power  that  on  foot    Tbe  sweating  system  in  its  narrower 

tbe  House  of  Commons  already  possessed  of  sense  is  understood  as  meaning  the  employ- 

ezpellinff  unworthy  members.    Lord  Oadogan  ment  of  labor  by  sub-contractors,  who,  being 

proposed  a  committee  which  should  not  only  without  capital  or  commercial  standing,  can 

revise  the  standing  orders  and  strike  out  such  practice  impositions  on  their  employes  with 

obsolete  rules  as  tbat  requiring  tbe  members  impunity.    In  a  larger  sense  it  is  taken  to 

of  the  House  of  Commons  to  stand  uncoyered  comprehend  all  the  methods    by  wbich,  in 

while  tbe  Lords  sit  covered  in  joint  session,  house-labor,  piecework,  and  other  forms  of  ero- 

but  should  alrfo  elaborate  substantial  changes  ploy  ment  not  protected  by  the  regulations  of 

in  tbe  constitution — such  as  making  tbe  age  trade  nnions  or  the  factory  acts,  tbe  hours  of 

of  entrance  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty-one  work  are  lengthened,  tbe  rate  of  production 

years,  disqualifying  peers  who  do  not  attend  stimulated,  and  wages  cut  down  to  a  minimum, 

the  sittings  of  the  House,  increasing  tbe  num-  The  sub-contractors  in  the  clothing  industry  of 

ber  required  for  a  quorum,  which  is  at  present  the  East  End  of  London  are  acpustomed  to  hire 

three,  and  allowing  peers  to  resign  their  seats,  unskilled  bands  at  a  shilling  a  day  for  sixteen 

RcdgaatiM  tf  Sir  Chaifes  Wama.  —  In  tbe  hours*  work,  and  women  receive  only  seven 
autumn  of  1888  a  series  of  ghastly  murders  abillings  a  dozen  for  finishing  trousers,  each 
took  place  in  London  and  its  environs,  at  inter-  pair  taxing  four  hours  to  finish.  Tbe  merchants 
yals  usually  of  a  few  days,  most  of  them  in  the  in  clothing,  furniture,  shoes,  and  other  articles 
densely  populated  Whitechapel  district.  The  produced  with  a  considerable  subdivision  of 
seven  victims  were  all  women  of  degraded  labor  make  arrangements  for  their  supply  with 
lives,  and  their  bodies  were  mutilated  in  a  contractors,  who  sometimes  furnish  the  mate- 
manner  indicating  that  the  murders  were  all  rials,  and  sometimes  receive  all  or  part  of  them 
the  work  of  a  single  band.  The  popular  indig-  from  tbe  merchants.  The  contractors  have 
nation  at  tbe  inefficiency  of  the  police  was  the  articles  made,  either  complete  or  in  parts, 
great,  its  chief  objects  being  tbe  Home  Secre-  by  sub-contractors,  who  carry  on  tlie  manu- 
tary,  Henry  Mntthews,  and  tbe  Chief  Commis-  facture  in  their  own  houses  or  in  ill-yentilated 
sioner  of  tbe  Police,  Sir  Cbarles  Warren,  who  workshops,  training  children,  youths,  women, 
had  distinguished  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  and  foreign  immigrants  to  perform  each  one 
Becbuanaland  expedition,  was  afterward  a  com-  some  minute  part  of  the  process.  In  so  far  as 
mander  of  constabulary  in  Ireland,  and  was  women  and  children  are  employed,  these  sweat- 
then  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  Metropolitan  ers'  dens  come  within  the  purview  of  the  fao* 
police,  in  wbich  capacity  be  rendered  himself  tory  and  workshop  act  of  1878.  There  are, 
obnoxious  to  tbe  London  democracy  by  taking  however,  such  legal  formalities  required  to  be 
vigorous  measures  to  prevent  a  meeting  of  tbe  gone  through  with  before  an  inspector  can  gain 
unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square.  He  bad  dif-  entrance  tbat  when  he  arrives  all  evidence  of 
ferences  with  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Home  De-  evasions  of  tbe  law  can  be  removed.  Many  of 
partment  because  Sub- Commissioner  Monro,  the  contracting  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  cigar- 
who  bad  charge  oftbe  detective  force,  consulted  makers  are  Jews,  and  to  some  extent,  though 
directly  with  the  Secretary,  and  tendered  his  not  as  often  as  was  supposed,  their  victims  are 
resignation,  but  withdrew  it  when  Mr.  Monro  immigrant  Jews  from  the  east  of  Europe.  One 
himself  resigned.  Mr.  Mattbews  continued,  effect  of  the  subdivision  of  labor  incident  to 
however,  to  advise  with  the  latter  regarding  the  contract  system  by  which  tbe  large  retailers 
criminal  matters  and  the  re-  organization  of  the  of  London  obtain  their  stock  of  goods  is  that 
detective  bureau.  When  accused  of  incompe-  tbe  skilled  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades- 
tency  because  the  police  failed  to  catch  tbe  men  have  been  forced  by  tbe  competition  of 
'Whitechapel  murderer.  Sir  Charles  Warren  sweaters  to  emigrate  to  other  places,  and  the 
defended  himself  in  a  magazine  article  explain-  apprenlaceship  system  has  disappeared.  The 
ing  tbat  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  laborers  tbat  become  skilled  only  in  some  single 
organization  or  discipline  oftbe  detective  force,  mechanical  manipulation  are  not  only  reduced 
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to  starvation  wages,  but  when  change  of  fiash-  the  surface  has  been  leased  to  strangers  as 

ion  or  trade  depression  throws  them  out  of  a  deer-forest,  and  one  half  of  tEe  remainder 

work,  they  are  less  able  to  turn  to  other  em-  converted  into  sheep-farms.    There  is  conse- 

plojments  than  they  would  be  if  they  had  quently  much  overcrowdiDg,  and  the  crofters 

learned  their  trade  in  all  its  branches.  and  cottars  have  to  pay  twenty  and  thirty 

TUbe  igltatlM  !■  Watoa* — The  land  troubles  in  shillings  rent  an  acre  for  land  that  is  so  poor 
Wales  chiefly  took  the  form  of  resistance  to  that  no  one  would  take  it  at  any  price  if  it 
the  tithe  rent-chai^,  of  which  the  Established  were  in  England.  The  herring-fishery  enabled 
Church  and  the  English  universities  are  the  them  to  pay  the  rent  till  this  failed,  leav- 
beneficiaries.  The  great  minority  of  the  Welsh  ing  them  destitute.  Commissioners  appointed 
are  Nonconformists,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
country  the  churches  are  empty,  and  the  Es-  found  them  suffering  already  for  lack  of  food, 
tablishment  is  a  heavy  and  a  useless  burden  and  threatened  with  starvation.  The  popula- 
for  the  people,  who,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  tion  of  the  island  was  25,487  in  1881.  Sen- 
have  to  support  in  addition  their  separate  re-  tences  were  passed  at  Edinburgh,  on  February 
ligious  institutions.  The  present  a^tation  is  3,  upon  sixteen  prisoners  concerned  in  distar1>> 
for  a  commutation  of  the  tithes  in  view  of  the  ances,  who  were  condemned  to  from  nine  to 
fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  with  fifteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  Crofters 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  disestablishment  of  Commission,  empowered  by  act  of  Parliament 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  complete  to  revise  rents  in  the  Highlands,  reduced  rents 
relief  from  the  tribute  exacted  of  the  Welsh  on  the  island  of  Sanday  nearly  49  per  cent,  and 
for  a  religion  the  English  have  vainly  sought  to  canceled  81  per  cent  of  the  arrears.  On  other 
impose  on  them,  most  of  the  ministers  of  which  estates  the  reductions  were  from  80  to  60  per 
are  strangers  to  the  people  ifhd  their  language,  cent.,  and  arrears  were  wiped  out  to  the  ex- 
A  Welsh  Land  League  was  formed,  and  Uie  tent  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  On  the  estate 
farmers  banded  together  to  compel  the  Church  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  participated  in  the 
Commissioners  to  resort  to  legal  compulsion  newspaper  controversy  over  the  crofter  ques- 
to  collect  the  tithes.  The  latter  attached  oat-  tion,  the  rents  were  largely  reduced, 
tie  and  movables  in  distraint  proceedings,  but  The  Phui  tf  Ouipalga* — ^The  Plan  of  Campaign 
wherever  the  l{vw  oflScers  appeared  they  were  in  Ireland  was  organized  in  1886,  and  was  sus- 
confronted  by  crowds  of  farmers  with  stout  tained  and  encouraged  by  the  members  of  the 
sticks,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  property  National  League  chiefly  on  the  Luggacurren, 
was  seized  there  were  disturbances,  as  at  Mei-  Mitchelstown,  Ponsonby,  O'Grady,  Brooke, 
fod,  Whitland,  and  Brynterifife.  and  Leader  estates.    In  each  case  the  tenants, 

Md^mnlog  tai  Wales. — Gold  has  recently  been  after  presenting  their  demands  regarding  a  re- 
discovered in  certain  parts  of  Wales,  associated  duction  of  rent,  the  amount  of  back-rent  they 
with  silver,  in  ledges  that  are  as  rich  as  are  are  willing  to  pay,  and  other  conditions,  if 
found  in  California  and  Australia.  The  claim  they  meet  with  a  refusal,  place  the  sum  that 
of  the  Crown  to  all  precious  metals  found  is  a  they  consider  due  in  a  common  purse,  which 
serious  hindrance  to  mining  in  the  United  King-  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  trustee,  usu- 
dom.  Alluvial  gold  was  discovered  in  the  south  idly  either  a  politician  or  a  priest.  The  trus- 
of  Ireland  during  the  political  disturbances  in  tee  notifies  his  willingness  to  settle  with  the 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  many  landlord  on  the  terms  tiiat  have  been  concerted, 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  expressing  the  determination  otherwise  to  use 
locality  and  washed  out  gold-dust  and  nuggets  the  fund  in  defending  tiie  tenants  against  evic- 
deposited  in  the  stream  beds;  but  the  military  tions  or  vexatious  legal  proceedings,  and  in 
drove  them  away,  and  the  Government  as-  supporting  the  evicted.  The  landlords  formed 
serted  its  right  to  the  gold,  and  for  some  time  a  corporation  or  league  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
gnarded  the  field,  which  has  not  been  worked  bating  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  by  advancing 
to  this  day.  One  of  the  Welsh  mines  was  money  to  embarrassed  landlords  and  working 
opened  in  1887  at  great  expiense,  and  when  a  vacant  farms  from  which  the  tenants  had 
large  amount  of  gold  had  been  extracted  and  been  evicted.  They  also  organized  a  subsidiary 
the  value  of  the  mine  was  confirmed,  the  Gov-  emergency  committee,  which  undertook  to  fur- 
ernment  interposed,  demanding  a  royalty  ot  nish  tenants  or  caretakers  for  evicted  farms, 
one  thirtieth  of  the  product  i¥om  the  land-  and  sheriffs*  deputies  to  enforce  writs  of  ^ect- 
holder,  who  had  already  leased  the  mining  ment.  In  some  cases  new  tenants  were  im- 
rights  for  thirty  years  for  one  fortieth  royalty,  ported  from  the  Protestant  districts. 
The  lessee  found  that  he  had  no  redress  when  The  tenants  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  property 
his  employ^  stole  the  gold,  because,  if  the  at  Luggacurren  demanded  a  reduction  of  20 
Crown  did  not  assert  its  right  to  the  property,  per  cent.  The  holders  of  84  of  the  best  farms, 
it  belonged  to  nobody.  together  with  20  sub-tenants,  were  evicted,  and 

The  Orefters. — The  Lewis  island  in  the  Heb-  were  maintained  by  the  league  in  wooden  huts, 

rides  was  the  scene  of  a  deer  raid,  forcible  while  their  land  was  worked  for  the  landlord 

seizures  of  lands,  and  collisions  with  the  mill-  by  the  LMid  Corporation.    No  tenants  could 

tary  and  police  toward  the  end  of  1887.    The  be  found  willing  to  take  the  vacant  farms,  and 

land  belongs  to  Lady  Matheson.    One  half  of  a  large  force  of  emergency  men  and  police  was 
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kept  on  the  estate  in  order  to  defend  the  prop-  a  stmggle,  dnriog  which  Major  Neild  was  fa- 
erty.  Two  of  the  tenants  who  joined  the  Plan  tally  assaulted  by  the  tenants  and  their  friends^ 
of  Campaign  accepted  the  landlord's  terms,  and  who  mistook  him  for  a  process-server, 
paid  their  rent  and  costs,  thereby  forfeiting  the  The  evictions  that  attracted  most  atten- 
sam  they  had  paid  into  the  ^^war  chest/'  The  tion  in  1888  were  those  on  Lord  Massarene'a 
leader  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  estate,  estate.  The  agent  had  recommended  in  1886, 
Mr.  Kilbride,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  ten-  after  the  heavy  fall  in  prices,  an  abatement  of 
ants  and  the  companion  of  William  O'Brien  on  16  per  cent  on  judicial,  or  20  per  cent,  on  non- 
an  oratorical  tonr  in  Canada  and  the  United  judicial  rents,  bat  Lord  Massarene  refused  to 
States,  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  accept  his  advice,  though  all  the  other  land- 
Sonth  Kerry,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  lords  that  he  represented  had  followed  his  sug- 
of  the  session  of  1888.  On  June  21  negotia-  gestions,  and  employed  other  agents,  whom  he 
tions  for  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  sale  of  instructed  to  adopt  every  means  to  break  np 
the  farms  to  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Pur-  the  combination  that  was  formed  among  the 
chase  Act,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  year's  greater  part  of  the  tenants  to  secure  a  r^nc- 
rent,  which  was  half  the  arrears,  were  begun  tion  of  20  per  cent,  on  judicial,  and  25  per  cent, 
between  Father  Dempsey  in  behalf  of  the  ten-  on  non-judicial  rents.  After  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
ants  and  Townsend  Trench,  Lord  Lansdowne's  paign  bad  been  in  operation  on  the  estate  for 
agent,  and  were  continued  during  the  landlord's  eighteen  months,  the  Land  Commissioners  in 
vint  to  his  estate,  but  were  suddenly  broken  off  nnmerons  cases  made  the  reductions  in  the 
alter  he  left  in  August.  rents,  averaging  22)  per  cent.,  or  only  2^  per 
On  the  Ponsonby  estate  at  Yonghal  the  ten-  cent,  less  than  the  tenants  demanded.  Then  the 
ants,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Tanner  and  landlord  offered  to  compromise,  but  excepted 
Mr.  Lane,  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  asked  three  of  the  tenants,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  judicial  rents,  leaders  of  the  resistance,  and  his  proposition 
which  was  more  than  double  the  average  re-  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  tenants  as  a  body, 
duction  that  was  subsequently  made  in  cases  The  Protestant  tenants  had  not  joined  thecom- 
a^jndicated  by  the  Land  Commission.  Evic-  bination,  having  received  an  abatement.  The 
tions  were  carried  oat  against  eight  tenants,  but  agents  instituted  proceedings  whereby  ten  of 
after  desperate  riots,  in  which  the  police  killed  the  tenants  were  evicted,  and  some  of  them 
a  man  named  Hanlon  with  a  bayonet,  the  au-  prosecuted  for  resistance, 
thorities  contented  themselves  with  holding  Landlord  Leader  of  the  Curass  estate  refused 
the  rest  of  the  tenants  in  a  state  of  siege.  an  abatement  of  26  per  cent.  He  evicted  eight 
The  tenants  on  the  O'Grady  estate  at  Her-  tenants  in  February,  1887,  who  were  housed 
bertstown  demanded  an  abatement  of  40  per  and  fed  by  their  friend?.  The  whole  district 
cent.,  while  the  landlord  offered  15  per  cent,  rose  against  the  landlord,  who  was  unable  to 
The  principal  farms  were  taken  possession  of  cultivate  his  own  farm  of  8,000  acres,  as  his 
by  the  authorities.  Thomas  Moroney,  a  tenant,  laborers  left,  and  no  smith,  butcher,  or  other 
was  committed  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  tradesman  wonld  do  any  work  for  him.  When 
because  he  concealed  his  assets,  in  bankruptcy  some  of  the  tenants  showed  an  inclination  to 
proceedings  to  which  he  was  subjected.  come  to  terms,  they  were  visited  by  moon- 
On  Lady  Kingston's  Mitchelstown  estate  the  lighters  and  beaten,  and  one  man  named  Cur- 
Flan  of  Campaign  was  adopted  in  December,  tin  was  shot  and  wounded.    Proceedings  were 

1886,  when  the  tenants  demanded  an  abate-  taken  under  the  crimes  act,  and  several  per- 
ment  of  20  per  cent.  The  farmers  and  the  sons  were  convicted  of  boycotting  Leader.  On 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  disposed  of  all  their  Sept.  5,  1888,  Mr.  Leader  suddenly  appeared 
movable  property,  and  business  remained  at  a  on  the  estate,  with  20  bailiffs  and  100  police, 
standstill  till  a  settlement  was  effected  in  1888,  and  evicted  6  tenants,  some  of  whom  had  bar- 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Lfmd  Commis-  ricaded  their  houses,  and  threw  stones,  and 
sioners,  who  made  an  average  reduction  of  20i  poured  boiling  water  on  the  heads  of  the 
per  cent,  in  the  rents.    The  owner's  hosband  police. 

and  agent,  Mr.  Webber,  agreed  to  apply  the  On  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate  a  demand  was 

same  rate  of  redaction  to  arrears  due  to  March,  made  for  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent.    The 

1887,  and  to  reinstate  evicted  tenants  and  for-  feeling  against  the  landlord  was  exceptionally 
^ve  them  all  costs,  that  they  might  have  their  bitter,  and  the  conflict  was  carried  on  without 
rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission.  mercy  on  either  side.    Honses  were  burned 

The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  adopted  on  Mur-  and  blown  up,  woods  set  on  fire,  crops  and 

ray  Stewart's  estate,  near  Glen  ties,  the  tenants  cattle  destroyed,  telegraph  wires  cut,  roads 

demanding  83  per  cent,  reduction  in  January,  torn  up  and  blockaded,   and  eight   persons 

1888,  although  the  Land  Commission  had  only  killed.  Here  and  nearly  everywhere  the  cam- 
granted  15  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  same  lo-  paigners  held  their  ground  at  the  opening  of 
cality.  the  season  of  1888,  and  in  some  cases  they 

The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  a  failure  on  the  had  gained  their  point,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone 

property  of  the  Skinner's  Company ;   yet  it  coQld  boast  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was 

was  successful  on  Lord  Dillon's  estate,  where  "  entire,  successful,  and  triumphant." 

the  demands  of  the  tenants  were  granted  after  On  the  Coolgreany  estate  in  County  Wex- 
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ford,  near  the  border  of  Oonntjr  Wicklow,  fected  an  entrance  into  the  barricaded  honset 
there  were  eighty  tenants,  and  of  these  all  by  means  of  a  battering-ram,  and  were  received 
bat  ten  were  evicted.  One  of  these,  John  with  showers  of  missiles  and  boiling  water. 
Kiosella,  took  refugo  on  the  farm  of  a  man  The  men  who  defended  the  houses  w^ere  threat- 
named  Kavanagh,  and  some  days  afterward  18  ened  with  rifles  if  they  would  not  come  out, 
emergency  men  with  Freeman,  the  bailiff  of  many  were  badly  beaten  with  clubs,  and  the 
the  estate,  made  a  raid  for  cattle  on  this  farm,  fomitare  in  the  houses  was  destroyed  by  the 
They  were  warned  by  the  police  that  the  in-  police.  After  the  evictions  the  houses  were 
tended  seizure  was  illegal.    Eavanagh,  Kin-  demolished. 

sella,  and  many  others  of  the  evicted  tenants  The  Fi^l  BMcript. — Since  the  nomination  of 
were  in  the  court-yard,  and  as  the  emergency  Archbishop  Walsh  to  the  Irish  primacy  the 
men  came  up  Eavanagh  raised  a  pitchfork  in  hierarchy  as  well  as  the  local  clergy  have  been 
a  threatening  manner.  Upon  that  Freeman  practically  unanimous  in  the  National  cause, 
stepped  forward,  and,  taking  aim  with  a  pistol,  which  Cardinal  Manning  and  many  of  the  Eng- 
shot  Kinsella  dead,  after  which  the  emergency  lish  Oatholic  clergy  embraced  with  Mr.  Glad- 
men  entered  the  yard  and  drove  off  the  cattle,  stone  and  his  party.  The  Oatholic  landlord 
One  of  the  policemen  went  before  the  magis-  class,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
trate.  Lord  Oonrtown,  to  report  the  murder,  other  hand,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure 
but  he  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  At  the  in-  the  Church's  condemnation  of  the  Irish  move- 
quest  Ave  witnesses  swore  to  the  killing  of  ment,  especially  the  agrarian  phase.  The  Duke 
Kinsella  by  Freeman,  and  yet,  when  the  mat-  of  Norfolk  was  sent  as  the  representative  of 
ter  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  that  body  the  Catholic  Union  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ignored  the  bill.  An  indictment  against  Free-  Pope's  sacerdotal  jubilee.  In  January  Pope 
man  was  nevertheless  tried,  but  the  prosecut-  Leo,  in  replying  to  some  Irish  pilgrims,  siud 
ing  attorney  seemed  to  act  in  collusion  with  that  no  occasion  can  arise  when  public  benefit 
the  defense,  a  pistol  was  produced  as  Free-  can  come  from  the  violation  of  justice,  which 
man's  which  the  ballet  did  not  fit,  the  judge  is  the  foundation  of  order  and  the  common 
instructed  the  jury  that  Freeman  did  not  fire  good.  The  view  indicated  by  this  pronounce- 
the  shot,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  find  out  ment  was  ciUled  in  question  by  Archbishop 
who  else  could  have  been  the  murderer.  The  Walsh  on  the  authority  of  private  declarations 
landlord  of  Coolgreany,  Mr.  Brooke,  gained  a  of  the  Pope.  On  April  18,  however,  the  Pope 
victory  by  coropeUing  the  managers  of  the  Plan  formally  condemned  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and 
to  pull  down  the  comfortable  houses  that  had  boycotting,  in  an  edict  addressed  to  the  Irish 
been  erected  for  the  evicted  tenants  in  order  clergy,  which  was  the  result  of  the  mission  of 
to  prevent  their  seizure  for  rent.  Monsignor  Persico  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  de- 
The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  adopted  on  the  liberations  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisi- 
Vandeleur  estate  in  West  Clare  more  recently  tion  on  his  report.  The  grounds  of  the  oon- 
than  in  the  other  cases.  The  reduction  asked  demnation  are  that  it  is  unlawful  to  break  a 
was  25  per  cent,  on  judicial,  and  86  per  cent  voluntary  contract  that  has  been  freely  made 
on  non-judicial  rents.  Several  of  the  tenants  between  landlord  and  tenant;  that  the  land 
went  before  the  land  court  in  1888  and  oh-  law  has  opened  the  courts  to  tenants  who 
tained  reductions  averaging  82^  per  cent  The  think  that  they  have  entered  into  inequitable 
rents  had  been  raised  25  per  cent  in  1874,  contracts,  although  of  their  own  free  will ;  and 
ont  of  revenge,  it  is  said,  for.  the  landlord's  de-  that  the  funds  collected  for  the  prosecution  of 
feat  as  a  parliamentary  candidate,  and  a  con-  the  Plan  of  Campaign  are  in  many  cases  ez- 
siderable  rent  was  exacted  even  for  bog- land  torted  from  the  contributors.  Boycotting  is 
that  the  tenant<«  ha<l  reclaimed.  The  tenants  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  both 
had  taken  the  land  originally  in  the  wild  state,  of  justice  and  of  charity  when  it  is  nsed  against 
and  had  brought  it  under  cultivation  and  made  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rent  or 
all  the  improvements.  The  Plan  of  Campaign  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  the  legal  right 
was  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  1887,  when  to  take  vacant  farms.  The  Irish  clergy  and 
300  tenants  put  their  money  into  the  ^*  war  laity  are  advised  and  exhorted  not  to  transgress 
chest,"  100  others  joined  the  combination,  and  the  bounds  of  Christian  charity  and  of  justice 
120  were  not  admitted  because  they  were  in-  while  endeavoring  to  secure  a  remedy  for  the 
solvent  and  unable  to  pay  their  rent  into  the  distress  of  the  people, 
fund.    The  agent  negotiated   with  the  nine  Mr.  Billon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  other  leaders 

garish  priests  on  the  estate,  headed  by  the  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  raised  their  voices  to 

>ev.  Dr.  M.  Dinan,  who  insisted  on  the  origi-  protest  against  the  conclusions,  of  this  decree 

nal  demand.    Proceedings  were  taken  against  even  before  it  was  circulate  in  Ireland,  dwell- 

85  tenants,  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  pro-  ing  especially  on  the  point  that  the  contracts 

cured  in  24  cases,  and  carried  out  in  July,  18S8.  between  lan«Ilords  and  tenants  are  far  from  be- 

The  alarm  was  sounded  with  the  church  bells  ing  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    It  failed 

at  the  approach  of  the  evicting  party,  and  the  of  the  effect  that  the  Tories  expected,  and  even 

people  cut  all  the  bridges  on  the  rond  to  Eil-  the  clergy  largely  disregarded  the  command, 

rush.     A  force  of  200  police  and  military  was  while  the  Irish  leaders  vehemently  protested 

employed  to  carry  out  the  executions,  who  ef-  against  the  Papal  interposition  in  politics.  The 
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Irish  bishops  held  a  theologioal  conference  re-  tiflcial  injonction,  beginning  with  the  depre- 
garding  the  interpretation  of  the  rescript,  and  catorj  aunonncement  that  it  was  giyen  "in 
refrained  from  promulgating  it  till  they  had  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Holj  See,'* 
learned  from  tlie  Pope  whether  the  condemna-  was  praised  by  the  Nationalist  press  for  its 
tion  was  to  be  understood  as  conditional,  Ihn-  **  eloquent  silence  *'  in  making  no  mention  of 
ited  by  the  rensims  given  by  Cardinal  Monaco  the  Plan  of  Campaign  or  boycotting, 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  archbishops  and 
The  answer  came  that  it  was  absolute.  bishops,  held  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  on 
A  meeting  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  June  27  and  28,  the  following  statement  was 
to  protest  against  the  Papal  rescript  was  fol-  adopted:  (1)  The  demand  of  the  agricnltnml 
lowed  on  May  20  by  a  popular  assemblage  in  tenants  in  the  matter  of  rent  is  in  substance 
Hyde  Park,  London,  which  numbered  6,000.  for  the  establishment  of  an  impartial  public 
Similar  demonstrations  took  place  all  over  Ire-  tribunal  to  adjudicate  between  landlord  and 
land.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  O^Dwyer,  tenant.  They  do  not  claim  the  right  to  fix 
was  the  only  prelate  who  gave  full  effect  to  the  rent  themselves,  but  object  to  its  being 
the  Papal  admonition  in  a  pastoral  letter,  and  determined  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  land- 
vigorously  denounced  the  agitation  that  was  lord.  (2)  The  principle  that  tenants  should  be 
carried  on  by  Roman  Catholics  against  their  protected  by  law  against  exorbitant  rents  and 
Holy  Father,  the  Pope.  In  his  and  some  other  eviction  has  been  recognized  by  the  British 
dioceses  the  parish  priests  refrained  from  tak-  Parliament  in  the  land  act  of  1881  and  subse- 
ing  an  open  part  m  the  meetings,  yet  even  quent  statutes.  (8)  The  tenants  ask  the  effect- 
then  they  sent  letters  of  regret  expressive  of  ive  application  of  this  principle  and  the  re- 
sytnpathy.  The  feeling  of  the  subordinate  moval  of  obstacles  that  nave  been  allowed  to 
clergy  was  so  rebellious  that  a  schism  was  remain,  even  where  the  right  to  have  a  fair 
feared  if  the  Vatican  adhered  to  the  position  rent  fixed  has  been  conferred  by  act  of  Pairlia- 
it  had  taken.  The  branches  of  the  league  and  ment.  (4)  The  most  serious  of  these  obstacles 
public  boards  throughout  the  country  pro-  is  the  accumnlation  of  arrears  from  exorbitant 
tested  against  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  rents,  which  the  courts  have  no  power  to  re- 
a  council  of  laymen  that  met  in  Dublin  con-  duce.  The  heavy  indebtedness  of  tenants  puts 
demned  the  decree,  and  even  bishops  showed  it  in  the  power  of  harsh  landlords  to  use  the 
opposition  and  explained  away  its  plain  intent,  threat  of  eviction  as  a  means  of  keeping  back 
The  Pope  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  their  tenants  from  applying  to  the  Land  Oom- 
Irish  hierarchy  and  the  arguments  of  Arch-  mission  to  have  their  rents  adjusted.  (5)  Thou- 
bishop  Walsh,  who  visited  Rome,  and,  with-  sands  of  tenants  have  been  depriv^  of  the 
out  retracting  his  theological  position  regard-  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts  and  their  legal 
ing  property  rights  and  the  binding  force  ot  statns  as  tenants  by  having  had  notices  of  evic- 
contracts,  while  declaring  his  condemnation  of  tion  served  upon  them.  (6)  No  difficulty  ex- 
boycottiug  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  to  be  ists  in  providing  a  remedy.  There  is  already 
unqnalific^d  and  final,  he  was  satisfi^  to  see  an  act  in  operation  in  Scotland  applicable  to 
bis  decree  become  what  the  Irish  politicians  arrears,  under  which  rents  have  been  judicially 
threatened  to  make  it,  a  dead  letter,  and  sent  reduced  80  per  cent,  and  arrears  no  less  than 
explanations  which  modified  its  application.  61  per  cent.,  but  Parliament  has  refused  to  ex- 
At  a  meeting  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  tend  the  operation  of  the  act  to  Ireland.  (7) 
that  was  held  at  Conliffe  College  on  May  80  Unless  Parliament  at  once  applies  some  effect- 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  declar-  ive  measure  for  the  protection  of  Irish  tenants 
ing  that  the  decree  was  intended  to  affect  the  from  oppressive  exactions  and  arbitrary  evic- 
domain  of  morals  alone,  and  saying  that  assur-  tion,  consequences  disastrous  to  public  order 
ances  had  just  been  received  from  the  Pope  and  to  the  Mifety  of  the  people  must  ensue, 
displaying  deep  and  paternal  interest  in  the  Archbishop  W^lsh,  in  an  address  to  the  dean 
temporal  welfare  of  the  country,  and  showing  and  chapter  of  his  diocese  in  the  early  part  of 
that,  so  far  from  intending  to  injure  the  Na-  July,  described  the  results  of  his  interviews 
tional  movement,  it  was  his  intention  to  re-  with  Pope  Leo,  whom  he  had  tnlly  informed 
move  things  that  he  feared  might  in  the  long  of  the  claims  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  in  re- 
run prove  obstacles  to  its  advancement.  The  gard  both  to  national  autonomy  and  the  re- 
resoliitions  conveyed  a  warning  to  the  people  dress  of  agrarian  grievances,  and  said  that  the 
against  the  use  of  hnsty  or  irreverent  language  people  of  Ireland  may  count  on  the  entire  sjrm- 
with  reference  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  the  pathy  of  the  Vatican  on  every  legitimate  ef- 
sacred  congregations,  and  a  reminder  to  the  fort,  and  that  the  foolish  fiction  that  recent 
leaders  of  the  National  movement  that  the  legislation  has  done  justice  to  the  people  or  to 
Roman  Pontiff  has  an  inalienable  and  divine  the  tenants  finds  no  footing  there.  The  Pope, 
right  to  speak  with  authority  on  questions  ap-  in  July,  addressed  an  encyd'cnl  letter  to  the 
pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  which  was  ao-  Irish  bishops,  in  which  he  condemned  the  con- 
coropanied  with  an  expression  of  lasting  grati-  duct  of  the  men  who  put  themselves  foirward 
tnde  to  the  Nationalist  leaders  for  their  serv-  to  upset  his  authority  and  the  duties  of  religion, 
ices  to  religion  and  morality.  This,  the  first  The  priests  absented  themselves  from  public 
formal  acceptance  by  the  prelates  of  the  Pon-  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
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only  for  a  few^  weeks.    After  the  return  of  advocating  the  Plan  of  Oampaign,  and  on  his 

Archbishop  Walsh  frgm  Rome  they  took  as  release  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  month^s 

active  a  part  as  ever  in  the  meetings.  confinemeDt  for  oonspiriDg,  with  others,  to 

Arrest  tf  MMiberg  ef  FuHaMOit. — ^In  Janaarj,  induce  certain  persons  not  to  pay  a  levy  of 
1888,  Mr.  Oox,  member  of  Parliament  for  East  £1,000  that  the  grand  jary  of  Cork  Ooanty 
Glare,  was  sentenced  to  four  months^  imprison-  ordered  to  be  paid  as  compensation  to  Gon- 
ment  for  a  speech  inciting  his  hearers  to  join  stable  Leahy,  who  was  ii^ured  by  the  crowd 
the  league,  and  accusing  the  Government  of  in  the  Mitchelstown  riots.  J.  O'Brien,  mem- 
driving  the  Irish  people  to  commit  outrages,  her  of  Parliament,  after  undergoing  a  sentence 
Commoners  Pyne  and  Gilhooly  were  com-  of  four  months  in  Tullamore  jail,  was  taken  at 
mitted  to  jail  about  the  beginning  of  the  par-  its  expiration  to  Kilkenny,  to  pass  through  a 
liamentary  session.  English  Gladstonians  were  second  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  same 
inclined  to  go  into  Ireland  and  defy  the  Gov-  length.  James  O'Kelly  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
emroent  to  put  the  crimes  act  into  operation  don,  on  July  24,  when  leaving  the  Houses  of 
against  them,  but  concluded  to  leave  the  agita-  Parliament,  and  was  tried  at  Boyle  on  the 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Irishmen.  John  Morley  charge  of  inciting  his  constituents  not  to  give 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  made  a  political  tour  evidence  under  the  *^  Star  Chamber  "  clauses  of 
in  Ireland  in  January  in  order  to  manifest  the  the  crimes  act,  and  sentenced  on  August  10  to 
sympathy  of  the  English  Liberal  party.  In  imprisonment  for  four  months.  John  E.  Red- 
Apnl,  John  Dillon  iind  William  O'Brien  went  mond,  member  of  Parliament,  with  Edward 
over  from  London  with  the  express  purpose  of  Walsh,  proprietor  of  the  "  Wexford  People  " 
braving  the  GK>vernment  by  taking  an  active  newspaper,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  uang 
part  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  of  convening  intinudating  language  in  reference  to  a  land- 
meetings  in  proclaimed  districts.  Mr.  Dillon  lord  at  Scarawfdsh,  a  proclaimed  district,  in 
met  the  tenants  of  Lord  Massarene's  estate  at  saying  that  the  landlord  would  find  no  tenants 
TuUyallen,  and  delivered  a  speech  intended  to  for  a  farm  from  which  he  had  evicted  the  oc- 
counteract  the  effect  produced  by  the  act  of  cupier,  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  arouse 
the  tenant  that  had  first  been  evicted  in  Octo-  the  ill-will  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
her,  1887,  who  had  redeemed  his  farm,  saying  Mr.  Redmond  was^  confined  in  Tullamore  jail 
that  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  did  not  go  five  weeks,  regaining  his  liberty  on  October  80. 
with  men  who  went  cringing  to  their  land-  William  Redmond  waa  present  at  some  evic- 
lords.  For  this  speech  he  was  arrested,  and  tions  at  Cool  roe,  where  the  bailiffs  were 
tried  at  Mill,  County  Louth,  and  was  sentenced  resisted  desperately  and  several  constables 
on  May  10  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  assaulted.  He  was  tried  for  inciting  people 
taking  part  in  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  induce  to  obstruct  officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge 
tenants  not  to  pay  and  with  having  taken  part  of  their  duties,  and  was  sentenced  to  prison 
in  an  unlawful  assembly  in  a  proclaimed  dis-  for  three  months.  Mr.  Sheehan,  member  of 
triot.  He  was  the  sixteenth  member  of  Parlia-  Parliament  for  East  Kerry,  wfLs  committed  to 
ment  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  sentenced  Tralee  prison  for  a  month  in  November,  hav- 
under  the  crimes  act.  On  September  18  he  was  ing  been  convicted  of  using  threatening  and 
unconditionally  released  by  order  of  the  Lord  abusive  language  to  the  district  inspector  of 
Lieutenant,  because  the  rigors  of  confinement  the  constabulary.  Near  the  end  of  the  year, 
had  seriously  impaired  his  health.  William  Edwu^  Harrington  was  condemned  to  six 
O'Brien  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  at  months'  imprisonment  in  Tullamore  jail  for 
Loughrea  on  April  19,  on  the  charge  of  hav-  publishing  in  his  paper,  the  **  Kerry  Sentinel," 
ing  attempted  to  hold  an  illegal  meeting  on  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  suppressed  branches 
8th  of  the  same  month.  The  crimes  act  was  of  the  National  League.  A  question  of  privi- 
applied  with  severity  to  boycotters.  Persons  lege  was  raised  in  rarliament,  near  the  close 
were  sentenced  to  three  and  .four  months'  im-  of  the  session,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheehan,  on 
prisonment  with  no  further  proof  of  conspira-  whom  a  summons  was  served  by  an  Irish  po- 
cy  than  that  they  had  individually  refused  to  liceman  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of 
sell  their  merchandise  or  services  to  members  Commons. 

of  the  constabulary  force,  even  when  the  latter  The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  not  defeated  by 
had  made  a  demand  for  things  with  which  they  the  imprisonment  of  Irish  members,  and  after 
were  already  plentifully  supplied,  for  the  sole  the  Mandeville  inquest  the  Government  re- 
purpose  of  procuring  evidence  and  making  ar-  laxed  the  severities  to  which  the  prisoners 
rests.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  adminis-  were  subjected,  and  embraced  the  first  pretext 
tration  of  the  act  was  the  increase  of  sentences  they  could  find  for  releasing  the  leaders.  They 
by  county  courts  on  appeal  from  the  courts  of  were  scornfully  dared,  across  the  benches  of 
summary  jurisdiction.  One  of  many  instances  Parliament,  to  apply  the  crimes  act  to  Roman 
wasthatof  Mr.  Blane,  a  member  of  Parliament,  Catholic  priests,  and  visit  them  with  the  in- 
whose  sentence  the  Appellate  Court  raised  dignities  of  prison  garb,  association  with  felons, 
from  four  to  six  months,  adding  the  penalty  of  oi&um-picking,  and  stone-breaking.  Many  of 
hard  labor.  the  landlords  who  attempted  to  fight  the  Plan 

Thomas  Condon,  member  of  Parliament,  was  of  Campaign  were  glad  to  accept  in  the  end 

imprisoned  two  weeks  in  May  in  Cork  jail  for  the  terms  offered,  and  receive  their  rent  from 
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the  trastees  of  the  Plan.  Among  these  were  committee,  to  which  the  Qovemmeni  wonid 
Iiord  Dillon,  Lord  Westmeath,  and  Lord  De  not  consent.  In  Julj,  1888,  the  matter  was 
Frejne.  The  Marabis  of  Oonyngham,  Mr.  bronght  before  the  public  again  in  a  soit  for 
Morphy,  the  landlord  of  Qweedore,  and  others,  defamation  of  character,  institoted  against  the 
dismissed  their  agents  and  compromised  with  publishers  of  the  "  Times "  bj  Frank  Hugh 
their  tenants.  It  was  impossible  to  find  ten-  O^Donnell.  In  the  trial  Attorney- General  Web- 
ants  for  evicted  farms,  and  toward  the  dose  ster,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
of  the  year  5,000  farms  were  vacant.  brought  evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was 

The  Deatb  ef  Jehi  HiidnUle. — Mr.  Mande-  not  a  member  of  the  Leaffue,  and  thus  his  action 
ville,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament,  was  failed,  and  instead  of  vindicating  the  reputation 
taken  to  Cork  jail  with  William  0*Brien  in  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  parliamentaiy  party, 
1887,  and  transferred  with  him  to  Tullamore  simply  afforded  counsel  for  the  "Times"  an 
jail.  He  struggled  against  being  clothed  in  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  charges  of  corn- 
prison  dress,  though  less  pertinaciously  than  plicity  in  murder  and  outrage.  Mr.  Pamell,  in 
O'Brien,  and  resisted  being  placed  in  com-  Parliament,  repeated  his  request  for  an  investi- 
panionship  with  criminals  and  the  performance  gation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
of  menial  prison  work.  In  consequence  he  mons.  The  Government  at  length  agreed  to 
was  subjected  frequently  during  his  confine-  an  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  members 
ment  to  disciplinary  punishment ;  and  as  he  was  of  Parliament  and  other  persons  in  the  action 
a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  vigor,  the  of  O'Donnell  m.  Walter  and  another  by  a 
ofScials  were  more  severe  and  merciless  with  special  commission.  In  accordance  with  the 
him  than  with  his  fellow-prisoner.  The  pun-  proposition  of  W.  H.  Smith,  the  leader  of  the 
ishment-cell,  where  his  bed  was  a  bare  plank.  House,  a  commission  was  constituted  with 
was  so  chill  and  damp  that  his  throat  became  powers  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  and  to 
sore,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  time  compel  full  disclosure  of  all  facts  and  docu- 
he  was  in  prison.  When  placed  on  punish-  ments,  and  grant  certificates  protecting  from 
ment-diet  he  was  unable  to  swallow  the  dry  all  proceedings,  except  for  perjury,  witnesses 
bread  and  cold  water,  and  consequently  snf-  who  may  have  criminated  themselves  by  their 
fered  from  starvation  to  such  a  degree  that  he  disclosures.  Mr.  Pamell  would  not  positive- 
bound  a  rope  round  his  waist  to  ease  his  ly  accept  the  Government  proposition,  but 
pangs,  and  at  times  felt  himself  to  be  on  the  left  it  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  de- 
yerge  of  madness.  A  scrap  of  meat  that  a  cide.  He  wished  to  have  the  inquiry  limited 
warder  once  threw  to  him,  as  to  a  dog,  gave  to  the  forged  letters  and  other  specific  libels 
him  more  pleasure  than  anything  that  he  had  and  to  the  actions  of  members  of  Parliament, 
ever  eaten.  He  told  the  prison  doctor  that  he  After  an  excited  debate,  the  bUl  was  passed 
was  ill,  but  the  latter,  Dr.  James  Ridley,  over-  under  application  of  the  closure  on  August  8, 
estimating  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  every  amendment  offered  by  the  Pamellites 
judged  that  he  could  stand  the  punishment,  and  Gladstonians  having  been  rejected.  Judges 
The  surgeon  had  been  reproved  for  his  lenien-  Hannen,  Smith,  and  Day  were  appointed  by 
cy  to  former  prisoners,  and  feared  that  he  the  Gk)vemment  as  members  of  the  commis- 
would  lose  his  place  if  be  released  political  sion,  which  first  met  on  September  17.  Sir 
prisoners  from  punishment  without  strong  Charles  Russell  and  Henry  Asquith  appeared 
cause.  Dr.  Moorhead,  the  visiting  justice,  for  the  Pamellites,  and  Mr.  Graham  ana  Attor- 
who  found  Mandeville  suffering  from  rhenma-  ney-General  Webster  for  the  '*  Times."  It 
ti»m  and  exhausted  from  lack  of  nourishment,  was  decided  that  the  commission  had  author- 
wrote  protests  in  the  prison  journal,  and  com-  ity  to  order  the  production  of  the  originals  of 
plained  to  Dr.  Ridley,  but  the  latter  certified  the  letters  published  in  the  '^  Times "  and 
that  he  was  healthy  and  fit  for  punishment  other  documents,  but  would  decide  what  doc- 
Mandeville  came  out  of  prison  on  Dec.  24,  uments  Sir  Charles  RusselPs  clients  could  ez- 
1887,  pale.  ansDmic,  emaciated,  and  tremulous,  pect;  also,  that  Mr.  Dillon  should  be  released 
He  partially  recovered  his  strength,  then  suf-  on  bail  in  order  to  appear  as  a  witness.  In- 
fcred  relapses,  and  on  July  8,  1888,  died  of  a  structions  were  given  to  the  publishers  of  the 
congestive  chill.  A  coroner^s  inquest  was  '*  Times  "  to  formulate  the  dennite  charges  that 
opened  at  Mitchelstown  on  the  day  of  the  they  were  prepared  to  prove  as  well  as  the  al- 
funeral.  which  was  attended  by  6,000  persons,  legations  falling  short  of  definite  charges.  The 
Dr.  Ridley  wrote  a  remorseful  letter  to  the  commission  then  adjoumed  till  October  22, 
governor  of  the  jaU,  and  on  July  20,  the  day  after  issuing  an  order  for  an  inspection  of  the 
on  which  he  was  summoned  to  give  evidence  bank-books  of  the  Land  League.  William  Red- 
before  the  coroner*s  jury,  committed  suicide.  mond  was  also  released  to  appear  before  the 

livcstlKattM  ef  the  Chaiges  agalisl  the  Panel-  commission. 
UtM. — ^The  accusations  against  the  Irish  I^nd  Dyiaalte  Plet — Thomas  Callan  and  Michael 
League  leaders,  contained  in  a  series  of  articles  Harkins,  who  arrived  from  the  United  States 
entitled  **  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  published  in  in  June,  1887,  were  convicted  on  February  8, 
the  London  *^ Times"  in  April,  1887,  were  1888,  of  being  in  the  unlawful  possession  of 
met  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  mem-  dynamite  and  of  a  conspiracy  to  cause  a  dau- 
bers of  Parliament  for  an  inquiry  by  a  select  gerous  explosion,  and  were  sentenced  to  fifteen 
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jears'  penal  senritode.  They  had  associated  Hpercent.  constitating  the  interest,  and  seveii 
in  London  with  a  snspectecl  Irish  revolution-  eighths  of  1  per  ceDt.  a  sinking-fund  which  will 
ist  named  Melville,  and  received  money  from  extinguish  the  deht  in  forty-niue  yeais.  The 
him,  and  with  a  certain  Cohen,  who,  when  landlords  have  benefited  by  the  voluntary  sales 
taken  seriously  ill  in  September,  1887,  before  through  the  eagerness  of  the  tenants  to  aoonire 
he  died  gave  two  boxes  of  dynamite  into  the  land,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  nave 
charge  of  Harkins,  one  of  which  the  latter  left  advised  against  purchasing  under  the  act,  save 
with  Oallan.  Harkins  was  apprehended  and  in  exceptional  ca^es.  Those  who  have  pur- 
searched  by  the  police,  without  anything  suspi-  chased  in  the  north  have  usually  secured  fair 
cious  being  found,  but  Callan  became  alarmed,  terms,  and  in  general  the  new  proprietors  have 
and  clumsily  attempted  to  do  away  with  the  till  now  shown  little  dissatisfaction,  evincing  a 
dynamite  in  his  possession.  His  lodgings  were  disposition  to  work  harder  in  order  to  meet 
searched,  and  both  in  his  baggage  and  in  that  their  installments,  and  many  have  applied  for 
of  Harkins  experts  discovered  traces  of  dyna-  loans  under  the  land  improvement  act.  The 
mite.  They  asserted  that  they  had  taken  the  installments  are  less  than  the  old  rent,  the  pur- 
explosive  from  Cohen  as  an  act  of  friendship  chaser  having  in  addition  to  assume  the  whole 
in  order  to  shield  him  by  concealing  it,  bat  the  of  the  poor  rate,  and  in  cases  where  the  pur- 
iury  were  convinced  from  their  relotions  with  chase  was  based  on  rents  fixed  since  1870  the 
Melville,  who  escaped  to  Paris,  as  well  as  with  county  taxes  also,  but  they  exceed  the  rents 
Cohen,  that  all  four  were  concerned  in  a  dy-  adjusted  under  the  last  land  act.  The  peasants 
namite  plot.  One  of  the  Irish  members  of  who  have  become  proprietors  under  the  act  are 
Parliament  had  introduced  the  two  Americans  for  the  most  part  large  farmers  who  were  well 
to  the  gallery  of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  a  off  before,  wliilein  the  congested  and  impov- 
circumstance  which  afforded  a  fresh  opportu-  erished  districts  there  have  been  few  sales, 
nity  to  the  Unionists  to  accuse  the  Nationalists  The  most  important  business  of  the  adjourned 
of  being  in  league  with  Fenian  assassins  and  session  of  Parliament  was  the  continuance  of 

Sossibly  cx>gnizant  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Lord  Asliboume's  act,  which  passed  the  third 

louses  of  Parliament.  reading  on  November  29.    The  Irish  party  en- 

The  Land  Puthaw  led— Lord  Ashbourne's  act,  deavored  to  introduce  instructions  to  the  Land 

which  became  law  on  Aug.  14, 1885,  author-  Commission  to  consider  the  question  of  arrears 

ized  advances  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  £5,-  in  applying  the  act.    The  sum  of  £5,000,000 

000,000  to  Irish  tenants  to  enable  them  to  be-  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commidsion- 

coine  owners  of  their  farms.    At  the  end  of  ers  for  advances  to  purchasing  tenants  on  the 

three  years  this  sum  was  exhausted.     Under  same  conditions  as  under  the  original  act. 
this  act  the  stnte  advanced  the  whole  purchase       Ssgar  Banticfc — In  an  international  confer- 

money,  but  was  secured  by  a  deposit  of  cash  ence  held  in  London  in  November,  1887,  all 

equal  to  at  least  one  fifth  of  it,  which  the  pur-  the  chief  sugar-producing  nations  of  Europe, 

chasing  tenant  had  to  place  in  the  handiis  of  through  their  representatives,  agreed  in  prin- 

the  Land  Commission,  and  when  the  secarity  ciple  to  the  total  abolition  of  bounties  on  the 

seemed  insufiicient  the  commissioners  called  export  of  sugar.    In  France,  Germany,  Austria, 

for  a  fourth,  and  in  some  cases  even  for  a  third  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  excise  duty  on  sugar 

of  the  amount  of  the  loan.    The  security  was  is  levied  on  the  beet-roots  as  they  are  taken  in 

usually  retained  from  the  purchase  money,  the  at  the  factory,  while  the  manufacturer  receives 

selling  landlord  receiving  8  per  cent,  interest  a  drawback  or  bounty  on  all  the  sagar  that  he 

for  it  or  causing  it  to  be  invested  under  the  exports,   which  was  intended  to  be  exactly 

laws  governing  the  investment  of  trust  moneys,  equal  to  the  duty  that  he  has  already  paid. 

Under  the  Ashbourne  act  about  12,000  tenants  After  the  saccharine  yield  had  been  fixed  by 

have  acquired  the  freehold  of  their  farms,  more  law,  the  refiners  had  an  extraordinary  incentive 

than  half  of  them  being  Ulster  farmers,  where-  to  perfect  their  processes  and  machinery  and 

as  in  Con  naught  the  sum  applied  for  was  only  the  growers  to  improve  the  culture,  in  order  to 

£412,687.    The  purchasing  tenants  have  paid  obtain  a  higher  yield  than  the  legal  standard, 

their  installments  with  promptness  and  regu-  There  was  a  rapid  development  of  the  methods 

larity,  except  in  very  few  cases.    Before  ad-  of  cultivation  and  extraction,  and  the  govem- 

vancing  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  hold-  ments  soon  found  themselves  paving  out  more 

ing,  the  Land  Commission  sends  an  inspector,  in  drawbacks  than  they  received  in  taxes.   Un- 

who  examines  the  property  and  reports  wheth-  der  this  stimulus  the  cultivation  of  the  sngar- 

er  the  land  is  sufficient  security  for  the  price  beet  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  outstripped 

stated  in  the  contract  of  sale  between  the  land-  the  demand.    A  glut  in  the  market,  a  great 

lord  and  the  tenant,  and  whether  the  install-  fall  in  prices,  and  a  universal  crisis  in  the  sugar 

ments  can  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  farm,  industry  resulted.    The  governments  had  hesi- 

leaving  a  fair  margin  for  the  cultivator  and  for  tated  to  lower  the  bounties  while  the  industry 

bad  seasons.   The  average  rate  of  purchase  has  was  prosperous,  because  none  could  move  in 

been  seventeen  or  eighteen  times  the  net  an-  the  matter  without  placing  its  own  producers 

nual  rent.    The  tenant  pays  back  the  entire  at  a  disadvantage.    To  take  away  the  bounties 

purchase  money  advanced  by  the  Government  now,  when  the  prodncers  were  embarrassed, 

in  annual  installments  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  loan,  would  create  a  more  widespread  financial  crisis 
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and  take  awaj  every  ohanoe  for  the  industry  mast  give  complete  and  absolute  security  that 
to  recover.  A  conference  was  held  in  Paris  in  no  premiams  on  the  export  of  sagar,  direct  or 
1877  to  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  indirect,  should  be  granted,  and  a  system  of 
bounties  in  all  countries  siraultaneoasly,  but  it  taking  manufactured  sugar  that  is  destined  for 
came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  consumption  is  the  only  method  of  abolishing 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  The  legal  yield  premiums,  the  taxes  being  extended  to  sirup 
was  fixed  in  Germany  at  8(  per  cent,  of  the  and  glucose.  The  conference  reassembled  in 
weight  of  the  roots,  but  with  improved  process-  London  on  April  5,  1888.  Germany,  Austria, 
e8l2i  per  cent,  or  more  of  sugar  was  extracted,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark,  6pain,  France, 
giving  tiie  manufacturer  a  clear  bounty  of  $10  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlandsi,  Russia, 
a  ton  on  all  the  sugar  that  he  exported.  In  and  Sweden,  were  officially  represented.  The 
order  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  treasury.  United  States  followed  the  proceedings  unoffi- 
which  was  21,000,000  marks  in  1884,  the  Gov-  cially,  and  is  expected  to  join  a  union  of  sugar- 
ernment  ruaed  the  tax  on  consumption  from  growing  countries  if  one  can  be  formed  that 
1*60  to  1*70  mark,  but  did  not  venture  to  dis-  shall  embrace  all  those  that  produce  beet- sugar 
turb  the  export  bounty.  According  to  the  and  four  fifths  of  the  cane-produoing  countries, 
latest  statistics,  bounties  cost  France  $17,000,-  The  final  protocol,  with  a  draft  convention, 
000  a  year;  Germany,  $16,000,000;  Austria-  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  May  12, 
Hungary,  $5,000,000;  Belgium,  $4,000,000;  with  reservations  on  important  points.  In 
and  Holland,  $8,000,000.  The  English,  who  France  the  producers  of  sugar  were  strongly 
are  the  greatest  consumers  of  sugar  in  Europe,  opposed  to  the  treaty,  as  they  consider  that 
formerly  used  only  cane-sugar,  mainly  the  prod-  the  conditions  for  production  are  more  favor- 
uct  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  able  in  Germany.  France  and  Spain  raised 
The  beet-root  sugar  gradually  displaced  cane-  the  objection  that  the  United  States  and  other 
sugar  altogether.  When  the  refiners,  whose  countries  holding  aloof  from  the  convention 
business  was  destroyed,  called  on  the  Govern-  would  swamp  the  countries  entering  into  the 
ment  for  a  remedy,  they  were  told  that  the  treaty  with  tneir  bounty-fed  sugar.  In  order 
people  of  Endand  ought  to  be  well  content  if  to  remove  their  doubts,  a  clause  was  introduced 
the  Continental  governments  chose  to  pay  a  whereby  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to  pro- 
part  of  the  price  of  their  sugar,  and  thus  make  hibit  the  importation  of  sugar  from  bounty-giv- 
them  a  gift  of  about  $25,000,000  a  year.  The  ing  ccmntries.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
West  Indian  planters  could  not  be  so  easily  France.  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
answered,  for  sugar  is  almost  the  only  product  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia  signified 
of  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  their  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  Austria  reserved 
after  refusing  to  seek  for  them  a  new  market  its  adherence  until  all  European  countries  pro> 
by  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  wilJi  ducing  or  consuming  sugar  should  also  adhere  to 
the  United  States,  the  British  Govemirient  was  the  agreement.  Brazil  reserved  her  freedom ; 
constrained  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Con-  Denmark  refused  to  exclude  the  produce  of 
tinental  governments  for  the  abolition  of  the  favored  nations  because  it  would  be  a  breach 
bounty  system.  Belgium  ranks  fourth  among  of  treaties.  France  reserved  her  adherence 
the  ftugar- producing  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  until  all  sugar-producing  and  sugar-consuming 
one  of  the  chief  exporting  countries,  since  the  countries  adhere  and  frame  laws  with  w  hioh 
excise  duty  is  fixed  so  high  that  little  sugar  is  she  is  satisfied.  Sweden  refused  to  bind  her- 
oonsumed  in  the  country  and  four  fifths  of  the  self  in  any  way.  The  seven  countries  that 
product  goes  abroad.  The  Belgian  representa-  signed  the  convention  agreed  to  appoint  com- 
tive  at  the  London  conference  did  not  oppose  missioners,  who  should  sit  at  London  and  report 
the  removal  of  export  bounties,  but  would  not  what  countries  give  bounties  to  sugar  exporters, 
accept  the  remedy  on  which  all  the  other  dele-  and  to  what  extent,  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
gates  were  agreed,  viz.,  the  system  of  manu-  are  bound  to  exclude  from  their  markets  sugar 
focturing  in  bond.  The  Belgian  Government  that  a  majority  of  the  commission  decides  to 
employs  a  machine  for  gauging  the  saccharine  be  bounty-fed.  Before  ratifying  the  conven- 
yieid  in  the  refineries,  and  proposed  Govern-  tion,  Belgium  reserved  the  right  of  withdraw  ing 
ment  control  of  the  legal  yield  and  a  system  of  her  adhesion  in  case  the  treaty  should  be  re- 
equivalents  in  preference  to  the  more  trouble-  jected  by  any  of  the  signatory  powers, 
aomenndinquisitorialbondingsystem,  which,  it  CalMkSt — The  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
was  further  objected,  would  not  prevent  the  Britain  have  a  total  area  of  more  than  9,000,- 
covert  eigoyment  of  bounties  by  means  of  000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  275,000,- 
frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  other  governments  000,  but  of  this  number  256,000,000  are  found 
took  the  same  ground  in  condemning  the  Bel-  in  British  India  and  the  feudatory  states.  The 
gian  proposals.  Before  the  second  meeting  of  possessions  in  Europe  are  Heligoland,  Gibral- 
the  conference  at  London,  Baron  de  Worms,  tar,  and  Malta.  The  Asiatic  dependencies  in- 
the  English  delegate,  made  a  tour  of  the  Euro-  elude  Cyprus,  Aden,  India,  Ceylon,  Perrin,  La- 
pean  capitals,  seeking  to  bring  about  an  agree-  buan,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Keeling  Isl- 
raent  The  basis  of  a  treaty  on  which  the  ands,  the  Eurea  Murea  Islands,  and  Hong- 
plenipotentiaries  agreed  in  London  on  Nov.  24,  Kong,  which  have  an  aggregate  area,  inclusive 
1887,  was  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  ofthefeudatoryatatesof  India  and  the  Malayan 
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peninsula,  of  1,846,866  sqnare  miles,  and  261,-  in  aid  was  £78,000  in  1882,  £90,000  in  1888, 
201,491  inhabitants.  The  possessions  and  pro-  £80,000  in  1884,  £15,000  in  each  of  the  fol- 
tectorates  in  Africa  have  an  area  of  nearly  lowing  two  years,  and  £18,000  in  1887.  The 
600,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  imports  have  increased  from  £338,612  iu  1888 
3,000,000.  The  J  include  Gambia,  the  Niger  to  £365,796  in  1887,  and  the  exports  from 
Districts,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  part  of  the  Gold  £276,129  to  £312,797.  The  revenue  in  1886- 
Ooast,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island,  Tris-  '87  was  £187,044  and  the  expenditure  £110,- 
tan  d'Acunha,  Socotra,  Mauritius,  St  Paul  and  044.  Of  the  total  expenditures  the  sum  of 
Amsterdam,  Gape  Oolony,  Basutoiand,  Bechu-  £66,171  was  for  salaries,  £10,723  for  police, 
analand,  Zulnland,  Nata],  and  Berbera  and  its  and  £10,024  for  public  works.  The  chief 
vicinity.  In  America  the  colonies  of  Great  sources  of  revenue  are  tithes,  yielding  £56,169, 
Britain  are  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  New-  and  Yerghi  taxes,  yielding  £26,862.  The  trib- 
foundland,  the  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  and  Bar-  ute  to  the  Ottoman  Government  was  paid  over 
badoes,  Jamaica  and  Turk's  Island,  Leeward  at  Constantinople  according  to  the  stipulation 
Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad,  Honduras,  as  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  remained  in  power. 
Guiana,  Falkland  Islands,  and  South  Georgia.  When  the  Liberal  Gi>vernment  of  1880  came 
Their  aggregate  area  is  3,648,140  square  miles,  in,  the  covenant  was  broken  and  the  tribute 
and  their  population,  according  to  the  latest  from  that  time  has  been  detained,  first  to  repay 
enumerations,  is  6,216,000.  In  Australasia  and  advances  made  by  the  English  and  French 
Polynesia  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  governments  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  guar- 
Zealand,  with  the  Norfolk  Islands,  Britisb  New  anteed  Ottoman  loan  of  £6,000,000  which  was 
Guinea,  the  Eermadeo  Islands,  and  Auckland,  raised  in  1866  and  on  which  the  Turkish  Gh>v- 
Lord  Howe,  Caroline,  Starbuck,  Maiden,  and  ernment  defaulted  in  1876,  and,  after  these 
Fanning  islands,  have  a  total  area  of  8,270,232  were  cleared  off,  to  provide  the  annual  interest 
square  miles,  and  contai|i  altogether  8,667,811  on  that  loan  in  excess  of  the  Egyptian  tribute, 
inhabitants.  This  absorbs  £82,000  of  the  Cyprus  tribute. 
The  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  northern  part  leaving  £10,800  which  is  also  detained  toward 
of  the  Levant,  is  administered  by  Great  Brit-  meeting  the  sinking-fund  of  1  per  cent,  on  the 
ain  in  behaUf  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  hav-  guaranteed  loan.  In  1887  Cyprus  suffered 
ing  been  ceded  to  England  by  the  convention  from  drought  and  deficient  harvests,  and  the 
concluded  on  June  4,  1878.  Great  Britain  administration  was  compeUed  to  resort  to  ex- 
agreed  to  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  of  £92,800  traordinary  measures  to  relieve  famine  and  tx> 
a  year,  which  was  circulated  on  the  net  reve-  expend  a  larger  sum  than  usual  on  the  police 
nue  derived  from  the  island  by  the  Porte  at  the  in  order  to  check  agrarian  crime.  Consequently 
time  of  the  cession.  The  present  High  Com-  the  surplus  revenue  for  1887-88  fell  off,  and 
missioner  is  Sir  Henry  Ernest  Bulwer,  who  the  Governor  informed  the^Colonial  Secretary 
carries  on  the  Government  with  the  aid  of  a  that  a  grant  in  aid  of  not*  less  than  £60,000 
Legislative  Council  of  eighteen  members,  of  would  he  required  to  restore  the  financial  equi- 
whom  six  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  librium.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
nine  are  elected  by  the  Christian  inhabitants,  however,  refused  to  sanction  a  larger  vote  than 
and  three  are  elected  by  the  Mohammedans.  £30,000,  and  suggested  a  temporary  reduction 
The  area  is  3,684  square  miles,  and  the  popu-  of  tiie  salaries  of  the  English  officials.  The 
lation  in  1881  was  186,178,  of  which  number  Legislative  Council  had  already  resolved  to  cut 
46,458  were  Mohammedans  and  137,631  be-  down  some  of  the  higher  salaries,  but  the  pro- 
longed to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  When  ceedings  were  disallowed  by  Lord  Enutsford, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  took  possession  in  the  Who  announced,  however,  that  when  the  next 
name  of  the  Queen  in  July,  1878,  he  issued  a  vacancy  occurs  the  salary  of  the  High  Commis- 
proclamation  promising  great  benefits  to  the  sioner  will  be  fixed  at  £2,000  instead  of  £4,000, 
people.  None  of  the  promised  blessings  have  and  the  salaries  of  other  superior  officials  will 
resulted  from  the  connection  with  England,  be  reduced.  The  people  of  Cyprus,  groaning 
except  a  reform  of  the  Judiciary. '  The  Gov-  under  the  load  of  oppressive  taxation,  clamor 
ernment  has  done  nothing  to  give  the  people  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Turkish  tribute, 
improved  roads  and  harbors,  or  to  ameliorate  which  with  the  cost  of  the  British  official  es- 
the  primitive  agriculture  of  the  country  or  tablishment  consumes  the  bulk  of  the  revenue, 
promote  education,  while  collecting  £43,000  leaving  but  a  fraction  to  be  applied  to  pubUo 
more  taxes  on  the  average  than  were  pud  works  or  other  useful  objects.  The  arrange- 
nnder  the  Ottoman  administration,  and  since  ment  by  which  the  Turkish  tribute  has  been 
there  has  been  no  influx  of  English  capital  the  diverted  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  and 
productive  resources  of  the  island  have  not  French  treasuries  does  not  rest  on  a  definite 
improved.  The  expenses  of  British  administra-  understanding  with  France,  but  continues  only 
tion  are  so  much  greater  that  Parliament  has  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  British  Gov- 
been  compelled  each  year  to  vote  money  to  ernment.  The  total  sum  of  the  grants  in  aid 
make  up  the  Turkish  tribute,  and  many  peo-  up  to  1888  is  £294,000,  which  is  less  by  £77,- 
ple  in  Great  Britain  consider  Cyprus  a  useless  200  than  the  half  of  the  eight  years^  tribute 
incumbrance,  since  its  strategical  value  has  been  that  has  been  appropriated  bj  the  British  Ex- 
called  in  question  in  recent  years.    The  grant  chequer  since  1880. 
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New  defensive  works  at  Singapore  and  HoDg-  made.    Sonth  Australia  and  the  other  colo- 

Kong  were  completed  in  1888,  and  a  part  of  nies,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  likewise 

the  armament  was  in  place,  though  the  10-inch  supported  Queensland  in  the  position  that  she 

ffuns  were  still  wanting.    The  fortifications  in  had  taken.    The  incident  was  closed  bj  Sir 

Mauritius  are  to  be  completed  in  1889.    The  Henry  Blake's  asking  to  be  relieved,  and  tiie 

works  at  Trincomalee  and  St.  Helena  were  acceptance  of  his  resignation, 

nearly  finished  in  the  middle  of  1888,  and  those  In  Africa  Great  Britain  has  abandoned  to 

at  St.  Lucia  were  well  under  way.    The  Im-  Germany  her  claims  to  Damaraland  and  Great 

perial  Government  has  co-operated  with  the  Namaqualand,  and  has  contracted  her  sphere 

colonial  authorities  in  fortifying  Gape  Town,  of  interests  in  the  region  where  the  Germans 

The  Australasian   colonies  have  constructed  have  founded  their  colony  of  the  Oamaroons. 

forts  for  themselves,  and  armed  them  with  guns  In  Zanzibar  the  Germans  compete  for  the  su- 

superior  to  those  at  present  available  for  the  premacy  once  held  by  Great  Britain.    Berbera 

defense  of  English  seaports.    The  imperial  de-  and  parts  of  the  Somali  coast  were  proclaimed 

fense  bill  that  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1888  British  territory  at  various  dates  between  July, 

provides  for  the  expense  of  fortifying  the  ports  1884.  and  January,  1886,  and  the  powers  were 

and  naval  stations  by  a  loan,  which  is  secured  notified,  in  compliance  with  the  general  act  of 

on  the  reversionary  increase  in  value  of  the  the  Berlin  Conference,  on  July  20, 1887.    The 

Suez-Canal  shares  held  by  the  Government,  to  annexation  of  Znluland  was  notified  on  July  8, 

accrue  when  the  existing  charge  is  paid  off.  1887.    The  Gold  Coast  protectorate  has  been 

The  dividends  on  these  shares,  106,702  in  num-  extended  so  far  eastward  as  to  include  the 

ber,  which  were  purchased  from  tiie  Khedive  mouths  of  the  Niger  and  the  Calabar  oil  rivers. 

Ismail  in  1875  for  the  sum  of  £8,976,582,  had  The  trade  of  the  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra 

been  pledged  by  him  to  the  company  till  1894.  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos  is  about 

The  Queensland  ministry  in  1888  attempted  £8,000,000  annually. .  The  area  of  the  Niger 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  Governor  for  the  protectorate,  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the 
colony,  and  thus  deprive  the  home  Govern-  river  to  Tola,  on  the  Binu6,  is  28,000  square 
ment  of  almost  the  last  vestige  of  authority  miles,  while  the  Royal  Niger  Company  has  ob- 
and  participation  in  the  government  of  the  tained  trade  rights  by  treaty  with  native  chiefs 
colony.  When  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  the  over  260,000  square  miles  more,  reaching  up 
late  Governor,  died  suddenly  in  October,  the  the  Binu6  to  the  German  boundary,  and  up  the 
Queensland  ministers  endeavored  to  obtain  a  Niger  as  far  as  the  rapids,  and  including  the 
promise  that  the  name  of  the  proposed  new  kingdoms  of  Gandu  and  Sokoto.  The  protec- 
Governor  should  be  communicated  to  them  torate  over  the  Niger  districts  was  notified  on 
before  the  appointment  was  definitely  made.  June  6,  1885,  in  the  '*  London  Gazette,"  and 
Lord  Knutsford  declined  to  accede,  in  a  dis-  announced  in  diplomatic  form  six  days  later, 
patch  dated  October  19,  saying  that  it  is  ob-  The  recent  extension  northward  from  Cape 
vious  that  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  Colony  into  Bechnanaland  and  the  Kalahari 
conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Crown  desert  has  added  more  than  180,000  square 
and  of  advitdng  the  Crown  when  any  question  miles  to  the  area  of  British  South  Africa,  of 
of  imperial,  as  distinct  from  colonial,  interest  which  48,000  square  miles  form  a  Crown  colo- 
arises  must  owe  his  appointment  and  be  re-  ny,  and  the  remainder  a  protectorate.  Accord- 
sponsible  to  the  Crown  alone,  and  that  there-  ing  to  a  recent  treaty  with  Germany,  the  re- 
fore  it  is  not  possible  for  the  responsible  min-  gion  north  of  German  East  Africa,  bounded 
isters  of  the  colony  to  share  the  responsibility  by  a  line  following  the  Sana  river  northwest* 
of  nominating  the  Governor  or  to  have  a  veto  ward,  across  the  equator,  and  down  to  Vie- 
on  his  appointment.  The  choice  of  the  Secre-  toria  Nyanza,  has  been  allotted  to  England  as 
tary  of  State  for  the  colonies  fell  upon  Sir  her  sphere  of  influence.  The  coast  and  the 
Henry  Blake,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  who  right  of  collecting  transit  duties  have  been 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Queensland  colonists,  es-  leased  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  British 
pecially  on  account  of  his  position  on  the  Irish  East  Africa  Company.  This  acquisition  is  ex- 
question.  His  first  colonial  appointment,  that  pected  to  give  the  English  the  control  of  one 
of  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  was  given  as  a  of  the  richest  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The 
reward  for  his  services  to  the  Government  as  rainfall  is  deficient  in  the  territory  covered  by 
a  divisional  magistrate  in  Ireland.  When  this  the  treaty,  although  there  is  good  grazing 
appointment  was  communicated  to  the  Queens-  country  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  highlands 
land  ministers,  they  telegraphed  a  strong  pro-  of  Masailand.  But  ^e  chief  value  of  the 
test.  On  November  22  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  British  section  is  that  it  gives  access  to  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  moved  an  ad-  rich  and  populous  countries  around  Lake  Vic- 
dress  to  the  Queen,  to  which  the  Legislative  toria  and  Li^e  Albert,  inclading  the  Equato- 
Assembly  agreed  without  a  division,  expressing  rial  Provinces  of  Egypt.  The  total  area  oyer 
the  opinion  that  colonial  governors  should  be  which  Great  Britain  exercises  a  commanding 
selected  from  men  who  have  held  high  office  infiuence  in  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  is  not 
or  served  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  less  than  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
a  colonial  Government  should  be  informed  of  lation  of  80,000,000,  and  a  commerce  of  about 
an  intended  appointment  before  it  is  actually  £20,000,000  a  year. 
VOL.  XXVIII. — 26  A 
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The  island  of  Maaritias,  lying  in  the  Indian  British  GoTernment  aoqaires  no  right  to  inter- 
Ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  has  an  fere  in  the  internal  adnunistration,  bat  will  be 
area  of  708  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  the  arbiter  in  oases  of  disputed  succession  and 
868,415.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  John  in  all  disputes  with  foreign  states,  including 
Pope  Henessj.  The  Oouncil  of  Government  is  North  Borneo  and  Brunai,  and  no  cession  of 
composed  of  10  elective,  8  official,  and  9  ap-  territory  to  a  foreign  power  can  take  place 
pointed  members.     A  new  Constitution  was  without  its  consent. 

adopted  in  1885,  introducing  the  elective  prio-  Labnau,  an  island  thirty  square  miles  in  ex- 
ciple.  But  few  votes  are  cast  by  the  Indians,  tent,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  is  a 
wno  constitute  two  thirds  of  the  population,  Crown  colony.  It  is  peopled  hy  about  6,00(V 
and  who  are  at  present  representea  in  the  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders 
Government  by  one  of  the  nominated  members  and  a  score  of  Europeans  who  carry  on  a  trad& 
of  the  Council.  The  rest  of  the  population  in  sago,  gutta-percha,  India-rubber,  wax,  and 
comprises  natives  of  African  race,  Chinese,  other  products  of  the  main  island  with  Singa- 
French  Creoles,  a  few  English,  and  mixed  pore.  The  imports  of  1887  were  valued  at 
races.  The  imports  in  1886  were  valued  at  $370,751,  and  the  exports  at  $417,551.  The 
28,946,967  rupees,  and  the  exports  at  82,888,-  state  of  North  Borneo  is  under  the  direction 
899  rupees,  of  which  sum  29,126,169  rupees  of  the  proprietary  British  North  Borneo  Corn- 
represent  the  export  of  raw  sugar.  P^nyi   widi  headquarters  in  London,   which 

In  the  beginning  of  1888  the  English,  by  pays  over  $50,000  in  salaries  in  the  colony, 
means  of  a  warlike  expedition,  imposed  their  The  area  is  27,500  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
dominion  on  the  Tonnies  and  other  tribes  back  lation  175,000,  consisting  of  Mohammedan  set- 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Mendis  and  the  Lok-  tiers  on  the  coast  and  native  tribes  in  the 
kohs.  residing  within  the  frontiers  of  British  mountainous  interior,  with  a  few  Chinese  trad- 
Quian,  made  an  attack  on  their  neighbors  out-  ers  and  artisans.  Sandakan,  on  the  east  coast, 
side  of  the  British  protectorate.  These  in-  is  the  chief  port.  The  revenue  in  1886  from 
vited  the  aid  of  the  lonnies,  who  in  October,  licenses,  duties,  royalties,  etc.,  was  $127,781,. 
1887,  descended  on  the  town  of  Sennehoo,  and  and  from  land  sales  $12,084 ;  the  expenditure^ 
destroyed  this  and  other  places  belonging  to  a  $218,061.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  $524,- 
female  chief  called  Madame  Yoko.  Sir  Francis  724;  of  imports,  $849,115.  The  convention 
de  Winton  was  then  appointed  the  head  of  an  with  Sarawak  is  of  the  same  form  as  those  con- 
expedition  into  the  Tonnie  country,  which  eluded  with  the  sultans  or  rajahs  of  Perak,  Se- 
captured  Robari,  the  chief  town,  and  subju-  langore,  Sungei  Ujong,  and  other  native  terri- 
gated  the  country,  which  was  then  placed  un-  tories  around  Singapore,  and  the  acquisitiona 
der  a  chief  selected  by  the  conquerors.  in  Borneo  will  probably,  like  these,  be  placed 

The  state  of  Sarawak,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  ot  the 
was  founded  in  1841  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  Straits  Settlements.  The  last  protectorate  es- 
established  a  settled  and  peaceful  government  tablished  in  the  Malay  peninsula  was  over  the 
among  the  hostile  races  of  Sulus,  Malays,  and  dominions  of  the  Riy'ah  of  Pahang,  lying  to  the 
Dyaks,  who  had  previously  lived  by  piracy  and  east  of  Perak  and  Selangore.  The  rajah,  who- 
rapine.  He  prayed  for  the  protection  of  the  is  invested  by  the  treaty  with  the  title  of  sultan.. 
British  Government,  and  even  offered  to  trans-  agrees  to  make  no  concession  or  grant  of  any 
fer  the  dominion  that  he  had  established  to  the  kind  to  a  foreigner  unless  he  be  a  British  suh- 
British  Crown,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  of  jeot  or  a  person  of  Chinese,  Malay,  or  other 
the  natives;  but  was  unable  to  obtain  from  his  Oriental  race.  The  present  Governor  of  the 
own  Government  the  recognition  of  the  country  Straits  Settlements  is  Sir  Frederick  Aloysiua 
as  an  independent  state  until  after  the  United  Weld,  who  received  his  appointment  in  1880.. 
States  and  Italy  had  given  such  recognition.  The  colony  comprises  the  islands  of  Singapore 
After  he  had  relinquished  the  government  to  and  Penang,  with  small  at^acent  islands,  the 
his  successor,  and  returned  to  England  to  end  strips  of  coast  on  the  Malayan  peninsula  known 
his  days,  he  still  labored  to  secure  the  pro-  as  rrovince  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings,  newly 
tection  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  acquired  territory  south  of  Erian,  and  Malacca, 
state  that  he  had  created,  which  he  feared  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The 
would  pass  under  the  dominion  of  some  other  native  states  under  British  protection  occupy 
European  power,  and  in  1864  was  gratified  the  whole  coast  line  between  Malacca  and  Prov- 
when  a  British  consul  was  appointed  to  Sara-  ince  Wellesley.  The  British  Resident  in  each 
wak.  In  June,  1888,  the  Supreme  Council  of  native  state,  and  the  European  officers  on  his 
Sarawak  sanctioned  an  agreement  that  the  pres-  staff,  besides  discharging  executive  functions 
ent  R^jah  Brooke  had  concluded  with  the  reserved  to  them,  share  in  the  government  as 
British  Government,  which  has  at  last  decided  members  of  the  State  Council.  The  native^ 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Sarawak,  which  rulers  obtain  their  revenue  mainly  from  the  ex- 
will  probably  soon  be  extended  to  the  recently  port  duty  on  tin.  The  population  of  Singapore, 
founded  state  of  North  Borneo  and  the  inde-  Penang,  and  Malacca,  in  1881,  was  ^3,884. 
pendent  native  state  of  Brunai.  Sarawak  will  There  were  8,483  whites,  30,985  natives  of  In- 
continue  to  be  governed  as  an  independent  state  dia,  174,827  Chinese,  and  174,892  Malays.  The 
by  the  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  successors,  and  the  chief  exports  are  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs^. 
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maize,  sago,  tapioca,  rioe,  bafPalo- hides,  rattan,  CSQiCEv  a  oonstitutiona]  monarchy  in  Booth- 
gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  gambier,  gum,  oof-  eastern  Europe.  After  gaining  its  independ- 
fee,  and  tobacco.  These  are  mostly  the  prod-  ence  by  a  successful  rebellion  against  Tur- 
uctsoftheislandsof  the  Malaysian  Archipelago  key,  the  kingdom  was  constituted  in  1880 
and  of  the  peninsula  outside  of  the  Straits  Set-  under  the  protection  of  England,  France,  and 
tlements.  The  total  imports  in  1886  amounted  Russia.  The  present  sovereign,  Oeorgios  I, 
to  £21,776,714^  and  the  exports  to  £18,665,-  born  Dec.  24, 1846,  a  son  of  King  Christian  of 
240.  The  largest  amount  of  trade  is  with  Neth-  Denmark,  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  in 
erlnnds  India,  which  is  nearly  equaled  by  that  1868,  and  in  1867  married  Olga,  daughter  of 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Malay  reninsula,  and  the  Grand-Duke  Oonstantine,  brother  of  the 
Hong-Kong  coming  next,  and  after  these  Siam,  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia.  The  heir- 
India,  and  British  Bnrmah.  apparent  is  Prince  Konstantinos,  Duke  of  Spar- 
On  April  8,  1888,  the  war-ship  *'  Caroline  "  ta,  bom  Aug.  2,  1868,  who  was  betrothea  in 
raised  the  British  flagon  Fanning,  Christmas,  September,  1888,  to  the  Princess  Sophie  of  Prus- 
and  Penrhyn  Islands  in  the  Micronesian  archi-  sia.  The  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  a  sin- 
pelago.  The  first-named  was  discovered  in  gle  chamber.  The  members  of  the  Bou]6  or 
1798  by  an  American  sea-captain,  Edmund  Legislative  Assembly,  160  in  number,  are  elect- 
Fsnning,  and  has  been  occupied  since  before  ed  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
1866  by  an  Englishman  who,  with  native  labor,  ministry,  constituted  May  21,  1886,  was  corn- 
cultivates  the  cocoanut-palm.  Christmas  Isl-  posed  of  the  following  members :  President  of 
and,  another  coral  lagoon  island,  lies  near  it,  to  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  of 
the  southeast,  in  2^  north  latitude  and  168°  War,  C.  Triconpis ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
east  longitude.  They  are  about  equidistant  C.  Lombardos;  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  S.  Yonl- 
from  the  Samoan,  the  Hawaiian,  and  the  So-  piotis ;  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  In- 
ciety  groups.  Large  quantities  of  guano  have  struction,  P.  Manetas ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
been  taken  from  both  Fanning  and  Christmas  fairs,  E.  Dragumis ;  Minister  of  M8rine,G.Theo- 
Islands,  but  the  old  deposits  are  nearly  ex-  tokis.  M.  Lombardos  died  on  Sept.  6,  1888, 
hausted.  Penrhyn  Island,  likewise  of  coral  and  M.  Tricoupis  assumed  temporarily  the 
formation,  in  10°  south  latitude  and  168°  west  portfolio  of  the  Interior, 
longitude,  is  larger  than  the  others,  having  a  Area  and  PifilidMt — ^The  area  of  Greece  is 
circumference  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  may  26,014  square  miles,  including  6,078  square 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  commercially  and  miles  that  were  detached  from  Turkey  under 
strategically,  as  it  has  a  large,  deep,  and  safe  pressure  of  the  great  powers  in  1881.  The 
harbor,  and  produces  considerable  quantities  of  population  probably  exceeds  2,200,000.  The 
biehe-de-'fner  and  mother-of-pearl.  It  is  also  capital,  Athens,  had  84,908  inhabitants  in  1884. 
useful  as  a  port  of  refuge,  as  it  lies  in  the  route  The  vital  statistics  for  1882,  the  last  year  re- 
bet  ween  Sydney  and  Panama,  and  near  the  ported,  were  as  follow  :  Births,  48,167;  deaths, 
course  taken  by  mail  steamers  between  Auok-  82.194;  excess  of  births,  10,963;  marriages, 
land  and  San  Francisco.  11,186.  The  Hellenes  constitute  only  about 
The  Hervey  or  Cook  Islands,  lying  south-  one  fourth  of  the  Greek  race,  as  there  are 
west  of  the  Society  group  and  southeast  of  nearly  6,000,000  Greeks  in  European  Turkey, 
Samoa,  in  20°  south  latitude  and  160°  west  Ana  Minor,  and  the  Ottoman  islands  of  the 
longitude,  were  made  a  British  protectorate  in  Levant,  and  considerable  trading  colonies  in 
the  autumn  of  1888.  There  are  seven  islands.  Northern  Africa  and  various  parts  of  the  East, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Rarotonga  and  Man-  CMiacmt — The  chief  exports  are  dried  cur- 

gda,  each  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  rants,  of  which  270,000,000  pounds  were  pro- 

oth  possess  a  good  soil  and  rich  vegetation,  duced  in  1887;  olive-oil;  lead,  of  which  the 

On  Mauki,  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  iron-  mines  at  Laurium  yielded  10,147  metric  tons 

wood  is  found  in  large  quantities.    Hervey  Isl-  in  1886;   silver-ore;  zinc;  dye-stuffs;  wines, 

and  is  a  large  atoll,  covered  with  cocoanut-  the  export  of  which  is  increasing;  tobacco; 

groves.    The  Rarotongans  are  governed  by  a  wool ;  and  sponges.    The  annexed  province  of 

Sneen.  They  are  the  most  civilized,  well-con-  Thessaly  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
ucted,  and  prosperous  of  all  the  Pacific  island-  duces  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley, 
era.  The  English  Government  refused  their  A  large  part  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the 
prayer  for  a  nrotectorate  In  1864.  Since  then  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
the  New  Zealand  authorities  have  repeatedly  ranean  is  under  the  Greek  flag.  The  merchant 
recommended  the  annexation  of  the  group,  navy  at  the  beginning  of  1886  consisted  of  72 
Rarotonga  has  two  small,  but  fairly  secure  bar-  steamers,  having  a  tonnage  of  86,272,  and 
bora,  and  its  annexation,  like  that  of  Fanning  8,141  ssdling-vessels,  of  226,224  tons,  not  in- 
and  Penrhyn  Islands,  is  due  to  its  prospective  eluding  6,000  coasting-vessels, 
value  as  a  coaling  station  and  port  of  safety  in  There  were  820  miles  of  railroads  in  opera- 
case  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed.  The  tion  in  1887,  while  66  miles  were  building,  60 
population  of  the  Hervey  Islands  does  not  ex-  miles  more  had  been  authorized,  and  880  miles 
oeed  8,000.  The  protectorate  was  proclaimed  iu  addition  were  projected.  In  the  session  of 
by  the  British  vice-consul  in  Rarotonga  on  Oc-  1888-^89  the  Government  proposed  a  network 
tober  20,  and  afterward  in  the  other  islands.  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  a  line  to  Larissa  unit- 
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log  the  Greek  erstem  with  the  great  Enropean  Tarkish  antborities,  and  tbe  Greek  Oonaal 
arterj.  Tba  telegr^pli  liaefi  bad  in  18SS  a  there,  M.  Pauuria,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
total  lengtb  of  4,128  miles,  witb  1,800  miles  ol'  ooDntrj  in  Apri],  1868.  !□  retaJiatioa,  the  Greek 
wires.  The  number  of  iDternal  telegrams  aent  aatboritieB  gave  tlie  Tarkish  Consal  at  Laiisaa 
in  18B6  was  644,566 ;  of  international  tele-  notice  to  quit.  At  the  close  of  that  month 
grams  sent  and  received,  181,991.  The  Post-  the  Tarkish  minister  at  Athena,  Feridonn  Be;, 
OtTioe  forwarded  6,I83.S71  letters,  167,821  received  a  letter  of  recall;  but  mediation  of 
poBtal-cards,  and  4,792,522  joarnals,  cirenlars,  Great  Britun  and  Austria  resulted  in  his  b^ng 
etc.  Tbe  receipts  were  964,477  drachmas  or  ordered  to  oonttnae  at  bis  post,  and  the  im- 
francs,  and  the  expenses  802,120  draohmas.         prisoned  dtizena  were  released.    The  distarb- 

n*  IrHjaad  Nuj, — Uaiveraal  military  serv-  anoea  were  oontinned  bj  Greek  brigands  ondl 
ioe  was  introduced  by  an  act  that  was  passed  they  were  soppreased  by  the  energetic  action 
in  16T9.  The  laws  of  1S82  and  1886  make  tbe  of  tbe  military.  On  Jnoe  20  a  famous  robber 
total  period  of  service  19  years,  namely,  2  years  named  Nico,  who  some  years  before  had  capt- 
with  tbe  oolora,  7  or  S  in  the  reserve,  and  the  ured  an  English  officer.  Col.  Singer,  and  ob- 
remainder  in  the  militia.  The  term  of  active  tainedaransom  of  $76,000,  waskiTlednearOas. 
service  is  shortened  by  long  leaves  ot  absence,  toria,  with  nine  of  hb  men,  and  thirteen  other 
The  estimates  for  1S88  fix  the  strength  of  the  brigands  were  ehot  at  Blatza  in  the  same  week. 
army  at  26,840  officers  and  men.  GE^9I,  BGIH,  piscicnlturist,  bom  in  Iroode- 

The  navy  in  1887  consisted  of  2  small  iron-    qnoit,  N.T.,  March  19,  1817;  died  in  Roches- 
clads,  1  unarmed  cruiser,  2  iron  gon-hoats,  8    ter,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1888.     Be  attended  the 
small  steamers  for  coast  -  service    that  were    district  aoliool,  bnt  spent  mnob  of  hia  tiioe  in 
bailt  in  England  in  1886,  1  corvette,  1  trans- 
port. 1  torpedo-ship,  14  small  gnn-boata,  and 
48  torpedo-boats.  The  Government  has  ordered 
4  iroo-clade,   which  are  being  oonstrnoted  Jn 
France  at  a  cost  of  26,000,000  draohmaa.    In 
Seotember,  1888,  a  squadron  lett  the  Pineus  in 
order  to  re-enforce  the  remonstrances  o(  tbe 
Government  regarding  the  seizure  of  Greek 
vessels  engaged  in  sponge  -  fishing  in   Chios 
and  Rhodes.     The  Ottoman  Government  ulti- 
mately released  the  captared  vessels  and  orews, 

naaaeca.— The  revenue  in  1887  was  estimated 
at  94,656,907  drachmas,  and  the  expenditure 
at  94,269,188  draohmaa.  There  was  a  deficit 
in  1886  that  was  estimated  at  61,000,000 
drachmas,  and  one  of  26,000,000  drachmas  in 
1886,  not  reckoning  75,000.000  drachmas  of 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  mobilizing  the 
army  at  tbe  time  of  the  Bulgaro-Servtan  war. 
Xliese  defioita  compelled  the  Government,  when 
it  had  just  resumed  specie  payments,  to  re-issue 
a  forced  paper  currency,  causing  a  depreciation 
of  25  per  cent.  The  budget  for  1888  makes  the 
revenue  96,806,281  drachmas,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 92,609,705.  The  debt  absorbs  87,409,249  .  .  , 
drachmas  of  the  expenditure.  Tbe  salt,  petro-  ' 
leum,  and  mateh  monopolies  have  been  pledged 

for  the  interest  on  a  new  loan  of  136,000,000  sbth  orcd. 

drachmas,  which  is  applied  to  paying  off  old 

loans  bearing  7  and  9  percent,  interest,  funding  honting  and  fishing,  and  as  he  grew  older  was 
the  floating  debt,  and  enlarging  the  navy.  The  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  natnral  history. 
debt  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  amounted  to  629,921,220  In  pursuit  of  the  white  fish  he  became  familiar 
drachmas,  exclusive  of  104,800,300  draohmas  with  all  the  great  northern  lakes,  and  long  be- 
of  paper  notes  and  6,500,000  drachmas  ot  fore  Northern  New  York  was  known  to  sports- 
treasury  bills.  '  men,  he  had  explored  its  woods,  and  in  pursuit 

Ike  Hatedadu  QmsHsi.— Renewed  activity  of  trout  had  fished  in  tbe  streams  and.lakes  of 
of  the  PansJavist  committees  in  the  Bulgarian  the  Adirondacks.  Hia  chief  budnees  for  many 
part  of  Macedonia,  impelled  the  leaders  of  the  years  was  the  famishing  of  fish  and  game  to 
Greek  population  of  the  province  to  prepare  his  patrons.  In  18S7  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
for  a  rising  in  esse  the  Bulgarian  agitation  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  and  in  1838, 
should  lead  to  rebellion.  Several  Greek  in-  while  on  a  trip  to  Canada,  studied  the  habits 
habitante  of  the  district  of  Monastir  were  ar-  of  salmon.  Finding  that  as  soon  as  the  spawn 
rested  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  bishops  was  cast,  the  male  salmon  and  other  fish  eat  it, 
of  Serres  and  Oastoria  were  expelled  by  the    be  devoted  hia  attention  to  meOiDdB  of  protect- 
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ing  it,  and  increased  the  yield  of  fiah  until  he  "  Tront  Onltnre  "(Roohester,  1870),  and  '*  Fish- 
had  raised  the  product  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  Hatdiing  and  Fish-Oatohing  ^'  (1879).  He  was 
His  main  principle  was,  that  in  proportion  as  called  the  father  of  American  fish-col  tare, 
the  milt  of  the  male  fish  was  separated  firom  6UATEULA,  a  repahlio  of  Oentral  America ; 
water  mixed  with  it  in  a  nataral  state,  a  large  area,  121, 140  square  kilometres ;  population, 
percentage  of  eggs  would  become  impregnated  Jan.  1,  1887,  1,857,900.  The  number  of  deaths 
Dy  it.  In  1864  he  purchased  property  in  Gale-  in  1887  was  28,401,  while  there  were  born 
donia,  N.T.,  where  he  began  the  artificial  breed-  59,784*  children,  18,020  of  whom  were  white 
ing  offish,  and  after  his  success  with  the  salmon  and  41,714  Indian.  On  Jan.  1,  1888,  Uie  popu- 
and  the  tront  fry,  continued  his  undertaking  un-  lation  had  increased  to  1,894,288. 
til  he  had  hatched  artificially  whitefish ;  Ger-  CtTenaeat. — ^The  President  is  Gen.  Manuel 
man,  Oalifomia,  mountain,  rainbow,  brook,  Usandro  BariUas.  The  Vice-President  is  Gen. 
lake,  and  salmon  trout ;  carp ;  salmon ;  striped  Cidizto  Mendizabal.  The  Cabinet  is  composed 
and  Otsego  bass ;  sturgeon;  muscalonge;  gray-  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs, 
ling;  herring;  wall-eyed  pike ;  mullet;  creek  Don  Enrique  Mi^nez  Sobral ;  Public  Instruc- 
red-side  suckers ;  and  shiners.  At  his  shad-  tion,  Don  Francisco  Mufioz ;  Interior  and  Jus- 
hatcheries,  on  Connecticut  river,  he  also  pro-  tice,  F.  Anguiano;  Public  Works,  8.  Barrutia; 
duced  frogs  and  lobsters.  By  invitation,  in  Finance,  Don  Mauricio  Rodriguez;  War,  C. 
1867,  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  four  of  the  Mendiz&bal.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  at 
New  England  States,  he  experimented  on  the  Washington  is  Don  Francisco  Lainfiesta;  the 
hatching  of  shad  at  Holyoke  on  Connecticut  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Mr.  Jacob 
river,  and  by  his  method  he  produced  15,000,-  Baiz;  the'Consul  at  New  Orleans,  Don  Emiliano 
000  shad  fry  from  spawn  submitted  to  him,  Martinez :  and  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Jos6  M. 
and  in  1868  40,000,000  shad  fry  were  batched  Rom4.  TheU.  S.  Minister  for  all  Central  Amer 
by  his  improvements.  In  the  first-named  year  ica,  resident  at  Guatemala,  is  Henry  C.  Hidl ; 
he  devised  the  form  of  floating  hatching- box,  and  the  Consul-General,  James  R.  Hosmer. 
with  a  wire  bottom,  that  tilted  at  an  inclina-  Amyi — ^The  regular  army  is  distributed  among 
tion  toward  the  current,  with  which  his  sue-  the  capitals  of  departments  and  a  few  larger 
cess  was  so  great.  On  the  establishment  of  towns;  it  varies  in  strength,  according  to  the 
the  New  York  Fish  Commission,  in  1868,  he  exigencies  of  the  times.  It  did  not  exceed 
was  made  a  member  of  it,  and  continued  so  2,000  in  number  in  1888,  whereas  the  militia, 
until  his  death,  having  been  made  superintend-  well  drilled  and  equipped  with  the  best  of 
ent  in  1870.  In  1869  he  began  shad-culture  in  modem  arms,  constitutes  a  force  of  50,000  men. 
Hudson  river,  and  in  1870  he  stocked  the  Sus-  FtauuMtti — On  Dec.  81,  1887,  the  national 
quehanna,  Potomac,  and  Savannidi  rivers  with  indebtedness  stood  as  follows :  Home  debt, 
shad.  His  great  triumph  was  the  transports-  $7,659,896;  foreign  debt,  £908,292  ($4,541,- 
tion,  in  1871,  of  10,000  young  shad  from  Hud-  460) ;  total,  $12,200,856.  The  outstanding  5- 
son  river  across  the  continent  to  Sacramento  per-cent.  loan  of  1856  and  the  6-per-cent  loan 
river,  in  Ofldifomia,  as  a  result  of  which  this  of  1869  were  converted,  April  80,  1888,  into  a 
fish  is  now  found  in  almost  every  stream  en-  4-per-oent.  consolidated  bonded  sterling  debt 
tering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Upward  of  a  million  up  to  July  1,  1891,  from  which  date  the  inter- 
marketable  shad  are  now  annually  sold  on  the  est  will  be  4  P^f  cent.,  but  the  arrears  of  in- 
Western  coast.  He  also  introduced  shad  into  terest  to  be  paid  only  at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent, 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riv-  The  income  of  the  Government  in  1887  was 
ers,  and  stocked  the  lakes  of  New  Yorx  and  $6,898,727,  the  outlay  being  an  equal  amount, 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  1874  he  visited  An  Sable  The  budget  for  1888  estimates  the  expenditure 
river,  Mich.,  in  search  of  the  grayling,  but  find-  at  $4,185,294.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
ing  the  fish  had  spawned,  be  sought  for  fertil-  the  discount  rate  in  Guatemala  ruled  at  9  per 
ized  eggs  and  finally  succeeded  in  hatching  out  cent.,  and  only  a  fraction  over  that  for  ad- 
these  fish.  He  hybridized  striped  bass  with  vances  of  funds  on  coffee, 
shad;  shad  with  herrings;  brook  trout  with  Ptstal  Senrtee^ — In  1887  the  home  mails  for- 
salmon  trout ;  brook  trout  with  California  warded  4,528,885  items  of  mail-matter,  as 
salmon ;  salmon  trout  with  whitefish ;  and  compared  with  8,987,489  in  1886,  an  increase 
European  trout  with  American  brook  trout,  of  585,896  items.  The  foreign  mail-matter  dis- 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  patched  consisted  in  1887  of  186,796  ordinary 
American  Fish  Culture  Association,  and  his  letters  and  postal-cards,  10,688  registered  let- 
name  appears  as  an  honorary  or  active  mem-  ters,  and  442,845  newspapers  and  packages ; 
her  on  the  rolls  of  nearly  every  society  in  this  together,  640,824  items;  in  1886  there  were 
country  that  has  for  its  object  fishing,  hunting,  198,168  letters  and  postal-cards,  8,877  regis- 
or  the  protection  of  fish  and  game.  His  great  tered  letters,  and  410,418  newspapers  and  pack- 
familiarity  with  trout-fishing  made  him  famous  ages,  aggregating  617,458  items — showing  an 
as  a  fly-caster,  and  at  one  time  be  was  the  increase  of  22,866  items, 
champion  for  long  distances.  The  Soci6t6  Tdigrapto, — ^The  length  ofwire  of  the  national 
d' Acclimation  of  Paris  gave  him  two  gold  telegraphic  system,  early  in  1887,  was  2,082 
medals,  and  his  services  were  recognized  by  miles,  with  89  offices,  employing  259  teleg- 
various  foreign  governments.     He  published  raphers,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
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$240,615.  The  namber  of  meesages  sent  in 
1887  was  40.6,588,  152,757  being  Government 
dispatches.  The  aggregate  receipts  were  $187,- 
712,  and  the  expenses  $180,802.  The  number 
of  cablegrams  sent  from  the  central  office  in 

1887  was  2,457. 

Bailrtaik — There  were  in  running  order  in 

1888  the  line  connecting  GuatemaLEt  with  the 

Kort  of  San  Jos6,  and  the  one  between  Retal- 
nlen  and  the  port  of  Ghamperioo ;  together, 
78  miles.  Work  was  begun  on  the  one  which, 
starting  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  department  of  Livingston,  is  to  join,  at 
Guatemala,  the  line  connecting  the  latter  with 
the  Pacific.  A  contract  had  been  made  for  a 
line  between  Qnezaltenango  and  the  port  of 
Oc6s.  A  few  miles  were  in  operation  between 
Antigua,  Guatemala,  and  Palin,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  AmatiUan,  as  well  as  the  branch  line 
between  Guatemala  and  £1  Guarda-Yiejo. 

CMmeree. — The  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follow : 


this  fruit.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000  banana- 
plants  were  set  out  in  1888.  The  profits  from 
a  well-managed  banana-plantation  are  esti- 
mated at  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre  each  year. 
Bananas  will  come  to  perfection  in  their  pro- 
duction in  the  course  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
months.  '  The  average  cost  per  acre,  up  to 
time  of  production,  is  $25.  The  price  paid  at 
the  port  per  bunch  is  50  cents  during  seven 
months,  and  87i  cents  during  five  months  in 
the  year. 
The  American  trade  presents  these  figures : 


YKARS. 

Imported  inlo  the 
UoftodSlatok 

OomMik  «spoit  frem 

tiM  United  StelM 

to  QnatomaU. 

1886 

|U&7,63S 
2,648,718 
2,(H\467 

1528,640 
60&179 

1887 

1888 

887,771 

YKABS. 


I       Imports. 


1888 1  $2,420,669 

1884 8,829,651 

1885 ,  8,788,186 

1886 8,687,809 

18S7 4,241,408 


Total 

Exoees  of  ez|x>rts  over  importo. 


$17,817,162 


Export!. 


$6,718,841 
4^,941 
6,069,646 
6,719,608 
9,089,891 


$82,484,822 
14,667,660 


The  duties  collected  in  the  five  years  aggre- 
gated $8,541,960.  The  countries  from  which 
the  goods  were  imported  in  1887  and  the 
amounts  in  thousands  of  doUars,  were  as  fol- 
low : 


England 1,227 

United  States 706 


South  America.. 

France  

Germany 

Central  America 

Spain 

Swltxeriand 


689 
876 
286 
213 
61 
61 


China 48 

Belgium 89 

British  Honduras 84 

West  Indies 96 

Italy 28 

Mexico 19 


Total 8,748 

In  1887  the  coffee  production  in  Guatemala 
was  655,075  quintals,  and  there  were  ex- 
ported, between  Oct.  1,  1886,  and  Sept.  SO, 
1887,  508,805  quintals.  The  sugar  production 
in  1886  was  20,773,516  quintals;  in  1887, 
19,266,578.  The  molasses  production  in  1886 
was  8,885,972  quintals;  in  1887,  3,898,001. 
Guatemala  consumed,  in  1887,  72,522  head  of 
cattle,  and  85,415  hogs.  The  fiour  consump- 
tion in  the  same  year  amounted  to  7,459  tons, 
of  which  there  were  ground  in  the  country 
4,207  tons,  and  8,252  tons  imported. 

The  banana  crop  excites  much  attention  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  export  of  this  fruit 
during  1887  was  117,514  bunches.  Favorable 
decrees  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by 
which  land  can  be  readily  purchased  at  a  low 
price  (30  to  35  cents  an  acre),  have  stimulated 
this  industry.  Many  Americans  have  settled 
in  the  section  referred  to,  and  either  bought 
plantations  already  producing  or  are  planting 
new  ones.  The  rich  alluvial  lands  lying  along 
the  Dulce  and  Sarstoon  rivers  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Yzabal  are  well  adapted  for 


The  rise  in  coffee  and  growing  prosperity  in 
Guatemala  cause  a  more  liberal  consumption 
of  American  goods.  There  entered  the  ports 
of  the  republic,  in  1887,  400  steamers  and  88 
sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
510,465.  Among  the  vessels  arrived,  847  car- 
ried the  American  fiag,  39  the  British,  and  25 
the  German.  By  a  decree  of  Dec.  20,  1887,  an 
extra  duty  of  15  per  cent,  has  been  levied  on 
all  imported  merchandise,  dating  firom  Jan.  1, 
1888.  The  Government  decreed  early  in  1888 
that  a  8 -per -cent,  rebate  on  import  duties 
should  accrue  to  merchandise  shipped  to  Gua- 
temalan ports,  on  board  of  steamers  keeping  up 
a  regular  service  to  Atlantic  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  2-]^-per-cent.  rebate  on  goods  arriving 
by  steamers  trading  regularly  to  Pacific  ports. 
Entire  freedom  in  all  commercial  transactions 
between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  was  estab- 
lished in  1888,  and  a  mixed  commission  is  to 
examine  and  adjudicate  upon  all  claims  made 
by  Guatemalan  citizens  against  Mexico. 

EdifatiM, — ^The  number  of  schools  in  the 
twenty-two  departments,  in  1887,  was  1,027, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  50,000. 
They  are  non-sectarian  and  compulsory. 

iBBlgratloB. — While  there  arrived  in  1887, 
through  the  ports  and  across  the  frontier,  4,346 
individuals,  4,061  left.  Among  those  that  ar- 
rived 2,824  were  Central  Americans,  410  Mexi- 
cans, 177  from  the  United  States,  118  French- 
men, and  124  Germans.  The  Government  is 
about  to  appoint  a  commission  to  devise  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  immigration. 

Ht8pltal8»~On  Jan.  1,  1887,  there  were  un- 
der treatment  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country 
748  individuals;  there  were  admitted  during 
the  year  13,588  sick  persons,  and  dismissed  as 
cured  12,212,  only  727  having  died.  There 
remained  under  treatment  on  Jan.  1,  1888, 
1,843  individuals.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  hospital  service  in  1887  was  $108,570. 

Trsaty* — ^The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation and  consular  convention,  concluded  on 
Sept.  20, 1887,  between  Guatemala  and  Ger- 
many, was  ratified  and  exchanged  at  Guate- 
mala on  June  22,  1888. 
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HAISISOir.  BEMJAmi,  twentj-third    Presi-  given  by  the  Constitation  to  the  Execotive  of  the 

dent  of  the  United  States,  born  in  North  Bend,  United  States,  solely  m  a  conservative  power  to  bo 

nWn    Ana  9.0  IRft^      PI«  ia  th«  onn  r^f   Irkhn  used  onlv  to  protect  the  Constitution  tVx)m  Violation, 

Umo,  Aug.  20,  1888.     ±ie  M  the  son  ^  John  tj,^         ^  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  legUlation,  where 

Scott  Hamson,  who  was  the  son  of  William  their  will  has  been  probably  disremrted  or  not  well 

Henry  Hamson  (ninth  President  of  the  United  understood,  and  to  prevent  the  efibcts  of  oombina- 

States),  who  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harri-  l^ons,  violative  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 
son  (a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ-       William  Henry  Harrison,  at  the  age  of  twen- 

ence),  whose  ancestor,  Thomas  Harrison,  be-  ty-two,  married  Miss  Anna  Symmes,  to  whose 

came  a  lieutenant-general  under  the  Protector  father,  Judge  Symmes,  had  been  deeded  a  large 

and  a  member  of  the  Parliament  that  tried  tract  of  Western  land.    He  carried  his  young 

King  Oharles  I.,  as  his  clearly  written  name  on  bride  to  the  post  of  Cincinnati,  and  later  built 

the  death-warrant  attests,  opposite  to  which  .is  her  a  house  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river, 

his  seal,  which  bears  ah  eagle  like  that  on  our  The  third  son  bom  to  them  was  John  Scott 

silver  dollar.     On  the  return  of  the  Royalists  Harrison,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 

to  power,  Thomas   Harrison  was   executed.  John  Scott  was  the  boy  who  stayed  upon  the 

Samuel  Pepys  records  in  his  **  Diary  "  that  he  farm.    He  was  of  quiet  temperament,  indus- 

saw  the  heart  removed  from  his  body  and  trious,  fond  of  reading,  determined  to  educate 

gassed  about  among  the  company.    It  is  be-  his  children,  overgenerons,  not  a  good  finan- 

eved  that  the  family  of  the  murdered  Bound-  cial  manager,  and  almost  devoid  of  ambition, 

head  leader  came  to  this  country  soon  after-  He  was  twice  elected  to  Oongress.    In  the 

ward.    In  view  of  questions  that  have  recently  division  of  political  bodies  at  the  breaking  np 

been  brought  freshly  into  national  politics,  it  of  the  old  Whig  party  he  became  an  American, 

is  pertinent  to  quote  a  brief  paragraph  from  and  supported  Bell  and  Everett,  on  the  Gonsti- 

the  inaugural  address  of  the  first  President  tution-and-Union  platform,  in  1860.    In  1861 

Harrison :  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio  nom- 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  institutions  appears  to  inated  him  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-6ov- 

me  to  be,  not  so  much  in  a  usurpation  by  the  Gov-  emor.     In  his  letter  declining  the  nomination, 

emment  ooUectively  of  power  not  granted  by  the  peo-  v^  ^a  . 
pie,  as  in  the  accumulation  in  one  of  the  departments  ' 

of  powen  which  were  assigned  to  others.    1  proceed  .  I  could  not  consent  to  be  a  party  candidate  for  office 

to  state  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  I  <>ftTi  my  opin-  i^  the  present  condition  of  the  country.    Party  spirit, 

ion  of  the  sources  of  the  evils  which  have  been  so  ^  my  opinion,  bss  done  more  than  anything  else  to 

extensively  complained  ol^  and  the  correctives  which  bring  about  the  late  calamities  which  now  so  seriously 

may  be  applied.    Some  of  the  former  are  unquestion-  affliot  us,  and  the   poison  which  has  induced  this 

ably  to  be  found  in  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  national  paralysis  would  not  prove  an  efficient  remedy 

Others,  in  my  judgment,  are  attributable  to  a  mis-  in  the  restoration  of  the  jMitient.    The  time  has  come 

construction  of  some  of  its  provisions.    Of  the  former  when  we  should  forget  party,  throw  off  its  trammels 

is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  individual  to  a  second  And  obligations,  ana  stand  up  for  the  country,  its 

term  of  the  presidency.    The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  union.  Constitution,  and  laws.    I  was  not,  as  you 

Jefferson  eany  saw  and  lamented  this  error.    It  may  know,  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency, 

be  observed,  however,  as  a  general  truth,  that  no  re-  neither  do  1  approve  of  all  the  acts  of  his  administra- 

publio  can  commit  a  greater  error  than  to  adopt  or  tion.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  proper 

continue  any  feature  in  its  system  of  government  time  to  arraign  the  Administration  for  these  errors  of 

which  may  be  calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  policy,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  part  of  wisdom  nor 

love  of  power  in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  neces-  patriotism  to  assail  the  Gk>vemment  when  the  enemy 

aity  obliges  it  to  commit  the  management  of  its  af-  >s  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.    Let  us  first 

flurs ;  and  surely  nothing  is  more  nkely  to  produce  settle  the  great  question  of  country  or  no  country. 


acter  of  a  devoted  republican  patriot.    When  this  in-  them  wanting  m  the  Jeffersonian  requirements  for 

aidious  passion  once  takes  possession  of  the  human  office,  let  them  be  condemned  by  a  verdict  of  the 

mind,liketheloveofgold.itbecomesin8atiable.    Itis  peonle.    I  certainlv  owe  the  Bepublicans,  as  a  party, 

the  never-dying  worm  in  his  bosom,  which  grows  witii  no  debt  of  political  obligation,  and  yet  1  do  not  hesi- 

his  growth  and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of  tate  to  say  that  the  Administration  has  my  warmest 

its  victim.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  sympathy  in  its  effort  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and 

a  republic  to  limit  the  service  of  toat  officer  at  least  I  ft™  in  favor  of  doing  this  effectually  and  perma- 

to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  management  of  her  nentiy — in  peace  if  we  can,  in  war  if  we  must, 
foreign  relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws,  and  tiie        John  Scott  Harrison  married  Miss  Elizabeth 

r,?^itre^"n?TJfo^^^^^^  Irwin  of  Merce«burg,Penn    and  they  made 

countable  agent,  not  the  princip&l ;  the  servant,  not  tneir  home  on  a  farm  five  miles  below  that  oi 

the  master  of  the  people,    until  an  amendment  to  tbe  the  widowed  mother,  at  North  Bend.     Mrs. 

Constitution  can  oe  effected,  public  opinion,  if  firm  Harrison  was  a  sweet-tempered,  devout  woman, 

in  its  demands,  may  secure  the  desired  object.    I  ».lin  1<^nkAtfl  vaII  fn  ffiA  wava  nfhar  hnmtk  Irnit 

cheerftiUy  second  it  by  renewing  the  pledge  hereto-  ^'^^  *^®*?^  Z  a  Z^    w  •       '      i 

fore  given  that  under  no  circumitanceewiiri  consent  endless  stockings,  and  brought  up  in  simple 

to  serve  a  second  term.    I  consider  the  veto  power,  piety  her  six  children.     Of  these,  Beigamm 
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was  the  second.    When  he  wiui  airteen  years  appdnted  crier  of  the  Federal  Oonrt,  whiob 

old  be  was  sent  to  school  at  an  institution  on  during  term-time  bronj;ht  him  two  dollars  and 

College  Hill,  a  suburb  of  CinoinnatL     It  had  a  h^f  a  da;,  the  first  money  be  had  earned, 

been  called  Carey's  Academy,  but  was  at  tbia  In  Angust,  13S4,  a  son,  Rnaaell,  wae  bom  to 

time  enlarged  and  renamed  Fanner's  College,  them,   and   Mr,   Harrison    reraoyed   the  little 

Here  Harrison's  literary  tastes  were  fostered,  household  to  a  home  of  their  own. 

and  history  and  political  science  became  his  one  atory  higl 

chief  delights.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  at  to  kitchen. 
Miami  UniTersity,  Oxford,  Ohio;  joined  the 
literary  society,  and  very  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  debate.  The  drill  of  that  little  ros- 
tmm  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  speaker, 
who  during  apolitical  canvass  of  intense  excite- 
ment was  to  make  one,  two,  or  three  speeches 
a  day,  for  which  the  nation  was  listening. 

The  best  known  of  his  classmates  are  Hon. 
Hilton  Bayler,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Swing.  One  who  knew 
him  in  college  writes ; 

tg  mn  ODpretentJoua  but 

'espectable  in  langutgea 

„..  . —  , d  in  polilical  eoonom; 

■od  liittoTy,  the  lonner  being  lai^ly  due  to  toe 
roundAtions  lud  ander  the  insCructJan  of  Dr.  BiBhop 
.  >t  FBTiner'B  CoUeoe.  Harrbon  had  a  good  voice  and 
■  pure  diction.  He  talked  easily  and  fiuently.  Bin 
manner  was  indicative  of  much  earneBinese  of  char- 
acter.   He  never  BoemBd  to  re([«rd  life  BE  a  joke,  nor     _.       ...    

the  opportunities  for  advancement  as  Bubjeota  for  water-bnokets  and  brought  in  the  wood  before 

T^-    ^'''*''*.K?!!''^1^,wi^'"*"v.-''™-  he  left  for  the  office.     Of  these  days  he  says: 

beimpreBsod  mewilhtho  beliefthaCbewasainbitiouB.  ,, .,,,                       ,         T7           .  .  „                  .^ 

Ad  a  writer  and  Bpeaker,  he  always  did  his  beet.    By  They  were  close  times,  I  tell  you.     A  fiv*- 

thia  I  mean  that  be,  oa  ■  rule,  made  special  prepara-  dollar  bill  wsB  an  event.     There  was  one  good 

tioQ.giTiiuaiinuob  timeas  possibleto  thematterin  Mend  throngh  it  all — Robert  Browning,   the 

brad.     TEe  subject  of  bis  P»duatiii«  addreaa  was  drogpst.     I  shall   always  recollect   bim  with 

shIw'ed^r.UlhSo^'ied'tth\l;e'^7bI°i^"'th'J  S^'-tit.de.,    He  believed  in  me.     Whenthinga 

oaiiBeeorihiBpovBrtF.    He  waa  aprolecfionist  at  the  Were  particnlariy  tight  I  conld  go  uito  his  store 

■ZB  of  nineteen.    lie  is  a  pratectioniat  adll.    Hia  and  borrow  five  dollars  from  the  drawer.     A 

wholeeareerhasbccnilluBtraKveofhUdesirelosave  ticket  in   its  place  was  all  that  was  required." 

"  partnership  with  William  Wallace. 
He  decided  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  after  In  18G8  a  daughter,  Mary,  was  bom.  Id 
leaving  Oxford  was  received  into  the  offlce  of  1860  Ur.  Harrison  became  RepubUcan  caadi- 
Storer  and  Owynne,  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  city  date  for  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
be  found  a  home  with  his  half-sister,  wife  of  be  went  into  the  canvass  with  his  usual  energy 
Dr.  Eaton.  At  the  close  of  his  second  year  of  and  entJingJasm,  and  was  elected, 
study  he  brought  his  yonug  bride,  Caroline  La-  A  year  later  came  President  Lincoln's  call 
vinia  Scott  {whose  father  was  principal  of  a  for  troops.  Business  led  Harrison  to  call  upon 
seminary  in  Oxford),  to  the  homestead  at  North  Gov.  Morton,  who  was  foond  pacing  gloomily 
Bend,  and  t>n  concluding  his  studies  he  settled  up  and  down  his  room.  When  the  matter  in 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  had  inherited  from  hand  was  disposed  of,  the  never-resting  sub- 
an  aunt  a  plot  of  ground  in  Cincinnati,  on  which  ject  of  the  state  of  the  country  was  broached. 
he  raised  the  $800  with  which  they  began  the  Gov.  Morton  expressed  deep  aniietyand  bitter 
world.  John  Rea,  Clerk  of  the  United  States  mortiScation  that  there  had  been  no  response 
Court,  gave  bim  desk-room.  There  Gen.  Lew  to  the  oall  for  troops.  Pointing  to  a  bnilding 
Wallace  (who  has  written  his  biography)  first  in  process  of  erection,  he  said ;  "  The  people 
met  him,  and  he  gives  this  deMtrlption  of  his  are  following  their  own  private  affairs,  so  that 
personal  appearance :  "He  was  small  in  stature,  it  has  come  to  he  a  serious  question  what  I 
of  slender  phyuque,  and  what  might  be  called  a  shall  do  next  to  aroose  them."  To  the  man  at 
blonde.  His  eyes  were  gray,  tinged  with  blue,  his  side  this  was  the  final  and  irreristible  ap- 
his hair  light,  reminding  one  of  what  in  ancient  peal.  He  said,  simply ;  "  Governor,  if  I  can  be 
days  along  the  Wabasb  was  more  truly  than  of  any  service,  I  will  go."  Gov.  Morton  re- 
poetioally  described  as  '  a  tow-head.'  He  was  plied  instantly :  "  You  oan  raise  a  regiment,  but 
plainly  dressed,  and  in  that  respect  gave  tokens  it  is  asking  too  much  of  yon  to  go  into  the 
of  indifference  to  the  canons  of  fashion.  He  field  with  it ;  you  have  Just  been  tjeoted  Re- 
was  modest  in  manner,  even  diffident ;  but  he  porter  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  Bat  go  to  work 
bad  a  pleasant  voice  and  look,  and  did  not  lack  and  raise  it,  and  we  will  find  somebody  to  oom- 
for  words  to  express  himself."     He  was  soon  mand  it."     Harrison  replied  that  he  conld  not ; 
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that  If  he  inflnenoed  others  to  go,  he  must  be  *^  Going  out  a  dvilUm  and  without  any  militaiy 

with  them.     *'  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Gk)v-  tuning  whatever,  he  became  one  of  the  doeeBt  etu- 

M^wwtr^m     »» if  «/^n  •orAn^  4-^  !m%   v^n  oon  ^^^^^^'^A  deuta  of  the  Bcienoe  and  art  of  war  there  wa«  in  the 

?^    '«     If  you  want  to  go,  you  can  command  Ab  he  does  in  everything  elae,  he  throw  hia 

them."       I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  com-  whole  heart  into  the  work  of  rna^dng  himself  a  profl- 

mand  them,*^  replied  Harrison ;  *^  I  do  not  know  dent  officer  and  his  regiment  a  well-disciplined  bodj 

anything  about  military  tactics.    So,  if  you  can  of  ^^^'    And  he  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree  in 

find  some  suiUble  person  of  experience,  I  am  S?iL^"**"^i'^-  ^®  "^1  a  very  sympathetic  man. 
«^*  ««•  »ii  .^^f^n.  «^  4^.i»«  4.k^  ^™«.-«jM»  tj>.  Whenever  a  soldier  was  hurt  m  the  dischaive  of  hia 
not  at  all  anxious  to  ti^e  the  command."  He  duty,  none  was  readier  to  offer  sympathy  \han  he. 
left  the  court-house  and,  without  going  home.  And  as  a  result  of  this  trait  of  his  obaiacter,  he  al- 
bought  a  military  cap,  engaged  a  fifer  and  drum-  ways  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his  regiment  with 
mer,  returned  to  his  office,  flunir  out  a  flair  scrupulous  care.  He  never  went  to  bed  at  night  with- 
from  the  window,  and  began  recruiting  for  <>"»  knowing  that  the  Ws  were,  go™ 
t,  7  on.  '  •  "^«M*  lowuiwjip  *v*  j^  breakfast  as  could  be  secured  m  the  morning.*' 
Company  A.  The  regiment  was  soon  full,  and  "  On  the  Atalanta  campaign  Harrison's  ragiment 
the  Gh>vernor,  without  solicitation,  commis-  one  day  crossed  a  amall  bridge  over  a  sluggish  stream 
sioned  him  as  its  colooel.  It  was  designated  *i>d  advanced  through  an  open  field  toward  a  neigh- 
as  the  Seventieth  Indiana,  and  was  brigaded  honngcrMt.  While  they  were  in^the  field  the  pickets 
i.ui«  fT*^  a^^^'^4^^  «;«fi»  fvv^t^  *k«  rw»^  TT««  just  over  the  hill  came  fiying  back,  beingdrivenm 
with  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio,  the  One  Hun-  ty  the  advance  of  the  tM&  in  force.  ^Harrison's 
area  and  Second,  Une  Hundred  and  fifth,  regiment,  and  the  others  making  up  the  brigade, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Illinois,  pressed  rapidly  up  toward  the  crest,  and  when  they 
under  Brig.-Gen.  William  T.  Ward,  of  Ken-  «»«hod  the  top  thev  met  the  enemy  iSM»  to  face.    It 

tacky     Tie  org«d«.tipn  of  the  brigade  re-  ^^iJ^^b  X  ttt"t^'1.SSe"^ 

mained  unchimged  during  the  war,  Harnson  bloody,  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  in  which  soldien 

noldiDg  the  right  wing,  as  he  held  the  older  on  each  side  thrust  bayonets  and  clubbed  each  other 

commission.    6en.  Wallace  has  made  a  collec-  ^l^h  muskets.    Just  at  that  time  the  rebels  captured 

tion  of  letters  written  by  various  men  in  the  »  ^•^'y  ''S  V^^i???^'^?'*'  ^^  ^^  '^^^'u?'^ 

w^0^^^^*  a^^A  ^f  ^i^^^\»^  w*^—  -,«n  i,..^.»«  ^^^  ™«'**    "  looked  like  disaster,  indeed,  and  doubly 

regiment,  some  of  whom  are  now  well  known.  ^  because  the  mule-trains,  doM  in  the  r«ar  of  the 

The  following  extracts  are  from  these  letters :  troops,  wer«  fllling  up  the  road  and  doggiiig  the 

"We  were  encamped  near  Nashville,  and,  as  all  who  ^"^,  ^°  ?  way  that  made  a  stampede  imminent 

9i«  there  at  the  time  remember,  it  was  one  of  the  y*^"i®H.L"*r  ^^'  Harnson  ndiM  up  and  down 


were 


coldest  winten  on  record.    I  reniember  that  during  J?  *?"*'  ^f  ^«  *?fi  wavmg  Ins  sword  and  ailing  on 

one  of  the  cold  nights  1  was  on  picket,  and  I  sawi  ^e  ^7*  *<>  <^<*  "^e""  fiPjound.    Nothing  but  sudi an 

man  appioaohinfc  ftom  the  direcfion  of  the  offloere'  ?"™Pj®  f"^  ^^  K?  ^^  the  commander  could  have 

quartcref    I   halted   him,  and,  when  he  gave  the  held  the  troops.    They  retook  their  battery,  and  pre- 

TOuntereign  and  advanced,  I  saw  it  wss  oln.  (then  wonted  what  looked  at  one  tune  to  be  duiaster  and 


come  visitor  I  ever  met,  for  1  really  believe  I  would  ^^  As  he  swung  himself  into  hne  not  sixfeet  ftom 

have  frozen  before  morning  had  not  the  coffee  been  me  he  said : '  Come  on,  boys ;  we've  never  been  licked 

brouffht.    After  leaving  me,  the  general  passed  on  to  yet,  juad  we  won't  begin  now.    We  haven't  much  am 

all  the  other  pickets.'*                              ^^  munition,  but  if  necessary  we  can  give  Uiem  the  cold 

»*  On  the  Uth  of  May,  the  day  beforo  the  battle  of  ■*««'»  »n^  ^]^^ ^« 8«*  "<*f* ?«i*^ club thcmdown ; 

Sesaca,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  advance  through  ^J  ,<?™S  ^V   r*  u     ^-^ih^^.i}^  ^^^  ^l    w  ?^ 

a  strip  of  woodland,  which  ended  at  the  foot  of  a  hBl.  ?;    ^^^^  ^«"'  ^*^<>  JS""      v^S  .*¥'      u  ^V^ 

On  the  brow  of  an  opposite  hill  were  the  rebels,  and  **»«  »™5  ^^  "^^  ^^^^v^^i^^^•  "*®  ^^^ 

the  position  we  were  Ordered  to  take  put  us  in  direct  •»  ''^t^^' ^  ^^^  *  solder  but  liked  Ben  Harnson.   We 

nmge  of  their  guns.    We  were  subjected  to  a  terrific  ^<>?  ™  ^y  ^^  *  *>*^  "«?* J   Fjf  **'*  ^«very  on 

fl«»®.«.i  ..  !»•  A^niri  a^  «**  w^^i  wKv  ««  -»,««w  that  day  Harnson  was  promoted  at  tlie  specuil  recom- 

four  years  ^igo  that  Dr. 


fire,  and,  as  we  could  see  no  reason  why  we  should  that  day  Harrison  was  promj 

occupy  such  an  exposed  position,  many  of  us  wanted  mendation  of  Gen.  Hooker.' 

to  fall  back.    Gen.  Harrison  wss  with  us,  on  foot,  at  ,     ^  h^h^^e  it  was  twenty-         -,..-_  ^,  ^, 

the  head  of  the  column,  and  he  said  we  would  obey  ^^^^  '^^^  ™X"^  found  him  alone  taking  care  of  the 

orders  and  stay  there  if  we  died.    Our  ranks  were  P^^*"  ^"""^^fi  ^^\Sl^'  regiment  Jjj^*,  «^»^„fS 

thinned  by  the  buUete  of  tiie  enemy,  but  we  held  our  "evenly  that  dy .   Witii  his  coat  off,  and  sleeves  roUed 

position,  ind  Gen.  Harrison  never  left  his  advanced  "^  *»«  ^o*«d  f"  lOter  midmght,  until  every  wounded 

pQg^  t»  man  was  attended  to." 

"  No  man  was  dearer  to  the  boys  in  the  line  than  t«  ^  4Vvii^«r;««  ;«  ♦»»«  /vffi/^ui  i^f^^i^*  /%#  tTo»^ 

Gen.  Harrison,  and  it  rose  from  one  single  element  in  The  following  is  the  official  letter  of  Ham- 

the  man's  cbaractei^his  determination  to  take  the  son  s  commander,  (ien.  Joseph  Hooker,  wnicn 

leading  part  in  whatever  he  asked  his  men  to  do.    I  was  followed  by  his  promotion  : 

shall  never  forget  the  siirht  I  had  of  him  waving  his  „                     « -« 

MTonl  «d  AoutUMt,  Inf  .t^riU  voloe  for  whSh  he  "'"^'"Si^S^O^YToSTn^AL 

was  noted,  *  Come  on,  boys  1 '    One  scene  hss  Always  v   ^   a               o     ^      \f  ur 

lived  in  my  memory.    Our  old  chaplain,  Allen,  a  man  Hok.  E.  M.  Btawtow,  SecrOary  of  War  : 

who  was  beloved  oy  all  fthe  boys,  and  for  whom  al-  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to 

most  every  man  in  the  regiment  would  have  lost  his  the  claims  of  Col.  Beigamin  Harrison  of  the  Reventi- 

life,  conducted  services  on  Sunday,  with  Gen.  Harri-  eth  Indiana  Volunteers  for  the  promotion  to  the  rank 

son  (then  colonel)  and  Lieut. -Col.  Sam  Merrill  assist-  of  Brigadier-General  Volunteers.    Col^Harrison  first 


and  many  times  have  heard  him  addieas  the  boys  in    first  attracted  to  this  voung  ofBoer  by  the  superior  ex- 
of  the  chaplain."  oellence  of  his  brigaae  in  discipline  and  instruction, 
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the  result  of  his  hibor,  skill,  and  dsYotion.    With  more  stitutioii  ffuarantees  to  life,  person,  and  property.    It 

foresi|iffat  than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  ofBoer  of  his  is  indeea  a  grand  birthright  that  our  fiitners  hxve 

experience,  he  seemed  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  given  us :  but,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  lemoy  handed 

success  depended  upon  the  thorough  preparation  in  down  to  the  loyaland  the  law-abiding.    The  law oov- 

disoipline  and  e^^f^of  his  command  for  conflict,  more  ers  with  its  broad  and  impenetrable  shield  the  tne- 

than  on  any  influence  that  oould  be  exerted  on  the  fleld  hearted  citizen,  not  the  trutor  and  the  law-breaker, 

itself,  and  when  collision  came  his  command  vindi-  Yet  the  gentleman  comes  to  make  appeals  from  a  Con- 

cated  his  wisdom  as  much  as  his  valor.    In  all  of  the  stitution  which  his  client  would  have  destroyed,  and 

achievements  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  in  that  campaign  in  behalf  of  a  liberty  which  would  have  bwn  exer* 

Col.  Harrison  bore  a  conspicuous  part.   At  Besaca  and  dsed  for  the  destruction  of  our  Government.   He  com- 

Peach  Tree  Creek  the  conduct  of  himself  and  com-  plains  of  a  restraint  which  wss  in  the  interests  of  pub- 

mand  was  especially  distinguished.    Col.  Harrison  is  tic  peace.    Lii^ten  to  him,  then,  give  your  f^  accord 

an  officer  of  superior  abilities,  and  of  great  professional  to  all  he  may  say  of  the  nght  or  the  citizen  to  be  se- 

and  personal  worth.    It  gives  me  great  pleasuro  to  cure  in  person  and  property,  but  romemb«r,  those 

commend  him  favorably  to  the  Honorable  Secretary,  guarantees  are  to  the  loyal  and  the  law-abiding, 
with  the  assurance  that  nis  preferment  will  be  a  just        If  his  Honor  says  to  you  that  this  question  of  the 

recognition  of  his  services  and  martial  accomplish-  existence  of  war  in  the  State  is  one  for  you,  I  ask  you 

ments.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  to  take  the  definition  of  war  given  by  Mr.  UendriclcB, 

tJosBPH  HooKXB,  Mqf or- General  oommandinff,  and  tell  me  on  oath  whether,  in  the  summer  of  1864, 

there  was  not  a  conflict  of  organized  forces  in  the  State 

WhenGol.  Harrison  had  been  two  years  con-  of  Indianar— whether  Gen.  Hovey,  with  home  forces 

tinnously  in  the  field,  the  War  Department  de-  and  the  few  veterans  who  were  at  home,  was  not  ar- 

Wled  bim  for  soeclal  dn^  in  Indiana.    In  SJ^^Td  SSli^ 'Ao'S^yf  ^uS?  .SSS 

five  weeks  he  had  completed  this  duty,  and,  ^^^j^  ^f  armedtiaiton,  were  not  organized  into  an 

hurrying  back  to  Chattanooga,  was  given  com-  anny  within  the  State  for  the  destruction  of  our  Gov- 

mand  of  a  brigade  and  transferred  to  Nashville,  ernment.    There  was  not  more  truly  a  state  of  war  in 

After  Sherman  reached  Savannah,  Harrison  was  Charleston  harbor  before  the  gun  was  flred  that 

^^ji^'mr.A  ♦«  ,\»;»»  !»:»«   ^^A  nra^  ^«  V?-  ^^^  »it/^..  hurlcd  the  flrst  shot  against  Sumter,  than  existed  m 

ordered  to  jom  him,  and  was  on  his  way  when  ^^e  State  of  Indiana  lOthe  time  of  wiiich  I  have  been 

he  was  stricken  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and  Bpeaking. 

lay  dangerously  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  then       And  what  less  shall  be  said  of  the  eentiemen  who 

rejoined  Sherman  at  Goldsboro,  N.  0.,  in  com-  composed  the  commission  that  tried  the  plaintiff? 

mnnd  nf  a  hriffadp    whfiro  hA  p^mainAd  nntil  One  of  them,  now  the  manhal  of  this  district,  maimed 

mana  oi  a  ongaae,  wnere  ne  remamea  nnni  ^^^  ^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  disfigured  by  tiie  loss  of 

the  end  of  the  war.  ^  1^^  arm.    Yonder,  on  the  bloody  sides  of  Eenesaw, 

Before  his  return  he  had  been  offered  a  part-  he  gave  an  arm.  almost  a  life,  for  the  coun^  which 

nership  in  the  law -firm  in  Indianapolis  of  r*or-  he,  and  these  his  comrades,  loved  so  welL    while  he 

ter  &  Fishback,  which  he  immediately  entered,  J*y  «???  the  field  bleeding,  almost  dying,  here  in 

the  name  being  Porter,  Harrison,  &  Fishback!  gTaiST'^L^ItiiJ^  '^iS^l^tlnd  ^^ 

A  case  of  national  interest  was  one  in  which  geek  to  rob  him  of  the  littie  saving  from  the  oflBoe 

Gen.  Harrison,  by  appointment  of  President  which  a  mtefiil  countrv  and  a  President  who  honors 

Grant,  appeared  against  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  ^^  valor  nave  conferred  upon  him,  in  order  to  enrich 

Gov.  Hendricks  appeared  for  Lambdin  P.  Mil-  *»itorB. 

ligan,  who  sued  Gen.  Hovey  and  others  for  «  Gen.  Harrison  was  elected  Uoited  States 

damages  sustained  while  working  in  the  paint-  Senator  from  Indiana  in  1880,  and  filled  that 

room  of  the  State  prison,  wherene  was  placed  ofiice  for  six  years.    His  views  on  the  political 

on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  United  issnes  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  in  various 

States  Government    Harrison  cond  acted  the  speeches,  some  delivered  from  the  platform 

defence.    The  arguments  by  which  he  proved  <uid  some  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.     On  the 

the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Sons  of  Lib-  subject  of  civil-service  reform  he  said,  in  1882 : 

erty,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Girde,  can  not  "I  atn  an  advocate  of  civil-service  reform, 

be  ffiven  at  length,  but  the  closing  paragraphs  My  brief  experience  at  Washington  has  led  me 

of  his  speech  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  man-  to  utter  the  wish,  with  an  emphasis  I  do  not 

ner  of  treatment:  often  use,  that  I  might  be  forever  relieved  of 

^    .  J.    ^    ,    ^       ^  .      ^  any  connection  with  the  distribution  of  public 

The  nation,  as  l^e  mdmdual,  tiinmgh  its  officers,  patronage.    I  covet  for  myself  the  free  and 

has  the  right  to  stnke  before  it  is  struck.    It  is  a  „«^„,Jui«,^    «««^^«4^   ^$    JL^  #^iirv»  ^u:.^». 

right  given  from  God.    If  a  man  is  tiireatening  my  unpurchased   support  of    my  f ellow-citizens, 

lite,  his  hand  lifted  with  the  dagger  to  strike  me  to  Bna  long  to  be  able  to  give  my  time  and  ener- 

tiie  heart,  I  am  not  to  wait  untiluie blow  is  delivered,  gy  solely  to  the  public  affairs  that  legitimately 

The  law  aoquito  me  if  I  strike  him  dead  at  my  feet,  relate  to  the  honorable  trust  which  you  have 

How  much  more  shall  these  defendants  stand  ac<^uit  committed  to  me.     It  is  easy  for  theorists  to 

before  the  courts  and  their  fellow-men  who,  seeing  ^"^"*»«'*^^  irv  «*«.     ^»  ^  «wj  aw  M.vx^««ot»  w*, 

the  deadliness  of  the  peril,  struck  the  treason  before  roaKe  suggestions  upon  this  subject  which  in 

it  could  strike  the  nation  ?    I  think  I  have  shown  you  their,  opinion  would  cure  all  existing  evils.    I 

now,  not  merely  that  there  was  peril,  but  that,  from  assure  you  it  is  more  difficult  to  frame  a  law 

the  information  he  had.  Gen.  Royey  was  iustifled  in  ^hat  shall  be  safe  and  practical  in  its  applioa- 

a^c^ir.'  'i'^^^t^'^li^^^Jll  tion "     He  vigorousi;  opposed  the  "J^^^ 

rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  your  own  homes  been  back      theory  and    the    demand  for      fiat 

invaded  by  these  ruthless  men,  your  families  out-  money,  holding  that  the  only  safe  and  stable 

raged,  insulted,  and  slam,  could  you  have  ever  for-  currency  was  one  based  on  gold  and  silver, 

given  tiie  recreant  commander  of  the  department,  j     ^ggg  discDSsing  the  tariflT  question,  he  said  : 

who,  apprised  of  the  danger,  failed  to  mterpose  his  7"w       '  "j«~«i»"*B  «"«  •«*  "*  H««.vi v«,  **«  ocm 
military  power?   Senator  Hendricks  will  have  a  great       We  need  not  have  any  fear  that  wages  will 

deal  to  say  to  you  about  the  security  which  the  Con-  anywhere  be  too  high.    We  have  a  common  m- 
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terest  tbat  a  margin  for  comfort  ma?  be  added  prompt  payment  of  «rage«  in  mone;.  I  be- 
to  the  neoessariea  of  life.  I  am  aura  that  none  lieve  that  tiie  number  of  working-boor  a  can, 
of  na  are  bo  aniioua  for  cheap  goods  tbat  we  in  moat  of  our  indastriea,  be  fednced  withont 
woald  be  willing  to  admit  '  the  apoils  of  the  a  serious  loss  to  production,  and  with  great 
poor'  into  oar  boiisee.  It  seems  strange  that  gain  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  contentment 
•we  sboald  find  s  part;  among  na  oppoaing  the  of  onr  working-classes.  I  advocated  and  voted 
protective  pricciple  when  even  the  provmces  for  the  law  of  Congreaa  prohibiting  the  im- 
of  Great  Britain  are  adopting  it  and  findingin-  portation  of  laborers  nnder  ooatroote  made 
creased  prosperity.  France  and  Germanf  still  abroad,  and  believe  that  such  legislation  is 
embody  this  idea  in  their  legislation.  There  Joat  and  wise."  On  the  snUeot  of  the  navy 
may  be  fair  ground  for  debate  as  to  the  rate  he  declared :  "  I  am  in  6>vor  of  putting 
which  particalar  articles  of  import  shonld  bear,  upon  the  sea  eno a gb  American  sbipa,  armed 
or  as  to  whether  this  or  that  article  shonld  not  with  the  most  unproved  ordnance,  to  en- 
be  on  the  free  list ;  bat  that  onr  legislation  force  the  jnst  rights  of  our  people  against  any 
shonld  discriminate  in  favor  of  onr  own  conn-  foreign  agressor.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  the 
try,  her  indastriea  and  laboring  people,  ought  interests  of  peace  and  commerce  to  show  the 
not  to  be  qaeetioned.  I  want  no  other  evi-  flag  of  oar  navy  in  the  porta  where  the  flag 
dence  that  wages  and  all  the  other  oooditions  of  oommerce  is  nnftirled."    On  the  "  Sonth- 


of  labor  are  better  here  than  in  Earope  than  em  qneation  "  he   said,  in  February,    1BS8: 

this— the  laboring  men  and  women  of  Enrope  "The  troth  to-day  is,  that  the  colored  Repob- 

are  coming  this  way,  and  they  come  to  stay,  lican  vote  of  the  Sooth,  and  with  it  and  by 

Millions  of  earninora  have  gone  back  to  the  old  coDseqnence  the  white  Republican  vote  of  the 

ounntriea  to  pay  the  passage- money  of  friends  Booth,  is  deprived  of  all  effective  influence  In 

hither,  hot  the  steerage  rf  the  returning  ves-  the  administration  of  this  GoTemment.    The 

sel  is  empty."    On  the  labor  qaestton  he  sud;  additional  power  given  by  the  colored  popola- 

"If  any  rsih^jad  or  other  business  enterprise  tion  of  the  South  in  the  Electoral  College,  and 

can  not  earn  enough   to  pay  the  labor  that  in  Oongress,  was  more  than  enough  to  tnm 

operates  it  and  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  no  the  last  election  for  President,  and  more  than 

nght-minded  man  can  hesitate  to  say  which  enongfa  to  reverse,  yes,  largely  more  than  re- 

onght  to  be  paid  first.    The  men  who  have  in-  verse,  the  present  Democratic  majority  of  the 

verted  money  in    the    enterprise,  or  loaned  House  of  Representatives.     Have  we  the  spirit 

money   on   its  seonritieB,  ought   to  have  the  to  insist  that  everywhere,  North  and  Boutn,  in 

right  to  stop  the  business  when  net  earnings  this  country  of  onrs  no  man  shall  be  deprived 

fiiil ;  but  they  can  not  fairly  appropriate  the  of  his  ballot  by  reason  of  his  politics  I     There 

oaniings  of  the  ennneer  or  braheman  or  la-  ia  not  in  all  thia  land  a  place  where  any  rebel 

borer.    I  believe  t£e  law  should  require  the  soldier  is  subject  to  any  restraint,  or  ia  denied 
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the  fullest  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Shall  we  not  insist  that  what  is  troe  of  those 
who  fooght  to  destroy  the  coantry  shall  he 
tme  of  every  man  who  fought  for  it,  or  loved 
it,  as  the  hlack  man  of  the  South  did ;  that  to 
helong  to  Abraham  LincoIn^s  party  shall  be 
respectable  and  repatable  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica?"  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Indianapolis,  in 
Jane,  1884,  he  said :  "  I  would  not  dispose  of 
an  acre  of  the  public  land  otherwise  than  under 
tlie  homestead  laws."  Referring  to  ^*  trusts," 
he  said:  ^^We  must  find  some  way  to  stop 
such  combinations." 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  held 
in  Chicago  in  June,  1888,  on  the  first  ballot 
fourteen  candidates  were  voted  for.  John 
Sherman  received  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
225 ;  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  111 ;  Ohauncey  M. 
Depew,  99;  Rnssel  A.  Alger,  84;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  88.  On  the  eighth  ballot,  Sherman 
received  118 ;  Alger,  100 ;  Harrison,  644.  Geo. 
Harrison  accordingly  became  the  party's  can- 
didate for  President,  and  at  the  election  in 
November  he  was  elected,  carrying  every 
Northern  State  except  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, and  receiving  288  electoral  votes,  to 
168  for  Mr.  Cleveland  (see  IJnitbd  States). 

President  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on  Mon- 
day, March  4,  1889,  in  the  midst  of  a  rain- 
storm, delivering  a  long  inaugural  address,  and 
the  next  day  sent  to  the  Senate  the  following 
nominations  for  Cabinet  officers :  Secretary  of 
State,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  William  Windom,  of  Minne- 
sota; Secretary  of  War,  Redfield  Proctor,  of 
Vermont ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  of  New  York ;  Attorney- General,  Will- 
iam U.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana ;  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  John  W.  Noble,  of  Mis- 
souri; Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk,  of  Wisconsin.  The  Senate  went  into 
executive  session,  and  within  ten  minutes  con- 
firmed all  the  nominations. 

(See  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Harrison,"  by  Lew 
Wallace,  Philadelphia,  1888.) 

HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kingdom  occupying 
the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Eala- 
kana  I,  bom  Nov.  16,  1886,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  1874.  The  heiress  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  is  the  King^s  eldest  sister. 
Princess  Lydia  Kamaheha  Liliuokalani,  born 
Sept.  2,  1838,  whose  husband,  John  O.  Domi- 
nis,  is  Governor  of  Oahu  and  Maui.  The  Leg- 
islature consists  of  24  Representatives  and  24 
Nobles,  who  sit  together.  A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  on  July  6,  1887.  The 
nobles,  who  were  formerly  nominated  by  the 
King,  were  made  elective.  The  electoral  body 
consists  of  all  the  adult  male  citizens.  The 
nobles,  in  addition  to  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations required  in  the  representatives,  must 
possess  a  certiun  amount  of  property.  Their 
term  is  six  years,  while  the  representatives  are 
elected  for  two  years.    The  Legislative  Assem- 


bly has  power  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
absolute  veto  formerly  exercised  by  the  King 
was  changed  into  a  conditional  veto,  which 
can  be  annulled  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  by  the  Constitution  of  1887,  which 
also  established  the  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. The  present  Cabinet  is  composed 
of  the  following  members :  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  J.  Auskin;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  L. 
A.  Thurston;  Attorney-General,  C.  W.  Ajsh- 
ford ;  Minister  of  Finance,  W.  L.  Green. 

Area  and  PttpiiatiMb — The  area  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  population  of  the  inhabited  islands 
on  Dec.  27,  1884,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  were  as  follow : 


ISULNDS. 


Oahu 

Hawaii 

MaoL 

Kauai  and  Niihan  . 
Molokai  and  Lanai. 
Kahnlawe 


Total. 


28,0^ 

24,991 

15,970 

8,985 

8,614 


80,578 


Honolulu,  the  capital,  on  the  island  of  Oahn, 
had  20,487  inhabitants.  In  1884  the  natives 
numbered  40,014,  a  decrease  of  4,084  since 
1878.  The  foreign  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  soil  has  passed  in  a  large 
measure  into  the  hands  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners,  who  cultivate  sugar-cane,  with  im- 

Jorted  labor,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  latterly 
apanese.  The  number  of  arrivals  in  1886  was 
3,725 ;  departures,  2,189.  Of  the  arrivals,  1,766 
came  from  China  and  929  from  Japan. 

CiMnierce. — The  totals  for  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  past  three  years  are  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : 


YEAKS. 


1887., 
1886.. 
1885.. 


Iflopoiu. 

DooMrtieax- 
port!. 

$9,485,000 

10,840,000 

8,959,000 

Total  »• 
pork. 

$4,944,000 
4,878,000 
8,881,000 

$9/«9,000 

10,457,000 

9.069,000 

$fi»&.000 
560,000 
502,000 


In  1862  the  total  imports  were  only  $998,- 
000  in  value ;  the  exports  of  domestic  produce, 
$587,000 ;  the  total  exports,  $838,000 ;  and  the 
customs  revenue,  $107,000.  The  commerce  of 
1887  was  distributed  among  the  countries  hav- 
ing commercial  relations  with  Hawaii  in  the 
f oUowing  proportions : 


OOUNTRIES. 

Impofta.           1           Xspaitk 

United  States 

$8,648,000 
662,000 

$9,491,000 

Oreat  Britain 

Gtaina  and  Japan 

Germany ...» 

262.000                     6,000 
186,000        1         

AnstraUa. 

Other  eoantrlAA  . . .  ^ . 

158,000                      5.000 
29,000                    27,000 

Total 

$4,944,000        1      $9,529,000 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1887  was  valued  at 
$8,696,000 ;  of  rice,  $554,000 ;  of  skins,  $104,- 
000;  of  bananas,  $55,000;  of  molasses,  $11,- 
000 ;  of  wool,  $7,000 ;  of  other  products,  $108,- 
000.    The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  were 


FLAG. 

Nooibtr. 

174 

19 

8 

48 

10 

Teu. 

AmMino 

118,847 

Englbh 

90.040 

Omtosq 

4,950 

HftWfttbui 

Otlaer 

69,287 
7,fi99 

TOUL 

254 

210,706 

HAYTI.  418 

$900,853  in  1887,  and  the  exports  $21,276.  admitted,  the  oonsoripta  Beiring  seven  years 

The  principal  seaport  is  Honolnla,  where  in  and  the  volunteers  four.    The  strength  of  the 

1887  imports  of  the  value  of  $4,678,196  were  permanent  army  is  6,828.    The  navy  consists  of 

laoded,  and  exports  of  the  value  of  $8,216,468  four  war-steamers,  one  of  whioh  is  armored, 

were  shipped.  mounting  four  guns. 

HiflgitlM. — The  number  of  merchant  ves-  Telsgnphs. — In  1888,  cable  commnnicatioo 

aels  entered  in  1887  was  264,  of  210,708  tons,  between  Hayti  and  Ouba  was  opened,  the  first 

agaiust  810,  of  222,872  tons,  in  1886,  and  268,  message  having  been  received  at  Mole  Saint 

of  190,188  tons  in  1886.    The  vessels  and  ton-  Nicolas  from  Aguadores,  Cuba,  on  April  16. 

nage  entered  in  1887  were  as  to  nationality  in  Mole  Saint  Nicolas  is  the  Haytian  landing^point 

the  following  proportions :  of  the  cable  with  which  all  the  towns  of  the 

republic  will  be  connected  by  land  wires. 

PWlal  Service. — ^There  were  in  operation,  in 
1886,  81  post-offices,  which  forwarded  288,872 
letters  and  postal-cards,  and  181,620  newspapers 
and  sample  packages ;  the  receipts  being  69,200 
francs,  and  the  expenses  187,216. 

FtaaiMMi — The  national  indebtedness  amount- 
ed in  1888  to  $18,600,000,  composed  of  a  for- 

The  mercantile  marine  in  1887  counted  67  eign  debt,  the  loan  of  1876,  of  $4,820,000,  and 

vessels,  including  16  steamers.    The  aggregate  the  home  debt  of  $9,180,000.    The  outlay  in 

tonnage  was  12,244.  1886-'86,  amounting  to  $6,412,966,  was  met  by 

ftaaMMi  —  The  budget  is  voted  biennially,  an  income  of  equal  amount,  while  in  1887-'88 

In  that  for  1886-*88  the  receipts  are  esti-  the  expenditure  was  limited  to  $4,066,286. 

mated  as   follows:    Customs,   $982,066;    in-  Up  to  the  year  1881  hardly  any  coin  out  Mexi- 

ternal  commerce,  $226,842 ;  internal  imposts,  can  and  American  silver  was  to  be  met  with. 

$766,422 ;  fines,  fees,  etc.,  $92,299 ;   safes  of  The  latter  gradually  became  scarce,  and  in  ito 

Qovernment  property,  $618,782;   loans,  $1,-  stead  the  country  was  invaded  by  Mexican  coin. 

811,800;  Postal  savings-bank,  $819,988;  mis-  The  American  silver  dollar  then  commanded  a 

cellaneous,  $149,482;  total,  $4,812,676.  premium  of  10  to  16  per  cent,  above  the  Mexi- 

The  expenditures  voted  under  the  various  can.  When  subsequently,  in  1881,  the  Nation- 
heads  were  as  follow :  Civil  list  and  appanages,  al  Bank  was  established  at  Port-au-Prince, 
$187,892 ;  Legislative  Assembly  and  Privy  ^ith  branch  banks  at  Aux  Cayes,  Jacmel,  Petit 
Council, $60,284;  Justice, $164,666;  ForeignAf-  Goave,  and  Gonalves,  a  newly  coined  Haytian 
fairs,  $267,996;  Interior,  $1,204,214;  Finances,  silver  dollar  began  to  circulate,  the  "  gourde," 
$727,264;  police,  etc.,  $279,819;  instruction,  which  was  not  worth  over  80  cents  in  Anieri- 
$166,918 ;  Board  of  Health,  $247,907 ;  miscel-  can  gold.  In  spite  of  its  lower  intrinsic  value, 
laneous,  $1,476,480;  total,  $4,712,286.  captains  of  vessels  who  had  to  collect  freight 

By  virtue  of  a  law  signed  on  Sept.  1, 1886,  a  ^^  Haytian  ports  were  frequently  paid  in  Hay* 

debt  of  $2,000,000  was  contracted  in  London  tian  dollars,  which  were  charged  them  in  ac- 

at  6  per  cent  interest,  in  order  to  pay  off  an-  count  4s,  Ad,  English.     On  refusing  to  sub- 

terior  loans.    The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  mit  to  this  unfavorable  exchange,  their  ships' 

1, 1888,  was  $1,936,600.  papers  were  simply  retained.    This  proceed- 

HATn,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  cover-  ing  has  since  become  generally  known,  and 

ing  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo  captains  usually  provide  themselves  for  ships* 

Domingo.    (For  details  relating  to  territorial  expenses  in  Hayti  with  the  necessary  silver 

divisions,  see  ^^  Annual  Cydopsddia"  for  1888.)  coin  abroad,  and  take  good  care  to  stipu- 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1887  at  960,-  late  in  bills  of  lading  the  coin  in  which  they 

000.  are  to  be  paid. 

CefcrMMit— The  provisional  President  of  the  Cs»«ei«e.— In  1887   there    were    imported 

Republic  is  Gen.  Legitime.     His  Cabinet  was  into  Hayti  $6,864,697  worth  of  merchandise, 

composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  while  the  export  of  Haytian  products  reached 

Affairs  and  Justice,  Eu^ne  Margron ;  Interior,  $10,186,866.    The  chief  exports  were :  Coffee, 

Gen.  Isman  Piquant ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  49,811,781     pounds;     logwood,    227,696,808 

Alexander  Rossignol;   War  and  Navy,  Gen.  pounds;    cocoa,    8,684,860    pounds;     cotton, 

Ansel  me  Prophdte;   Agriculture,   Dr.  Roche  2,266,640  pounds ;  and  besides  hides  and  skins, 

Grellier.  fustic,  lignum  vitsB,  honey,  cotton-seed,  tor- 

The  United  States  Minister  at  Port-au-Prince,  toise-shell,  mahogany,  wax,  old  copper,  and 

is  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson ;  the  Haytian  orange-peel.    The  American  trade  with  Hayti 

Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Stephen  Pres-    has  been  as  follows : 

ton ;  the  American  Consul  at  Cape  Hajrtien  is 

Stanislas  Goutier;  the  Haytian  Consul-General  "^^■'  "^ 

at  New  York,  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett. —  *  — — 

Amy  aid  Mavy. — ^The  army  is  recru i ted  par-  18^6 !!!!!'.!!  '.''.'..■"*.!!!*..".!!! ! 

tially  through  conscription,  and  in  part  by  vol-  i««7  .*.'!.".*."!!!.*!!.!!.*!!!.".!.*".! 

anteers.     The   usual  exemptions  are  legally    ^^^ 


Import  loio  th*j  DooMiUe  export 
UaltMl  SIMM.         to  HuTtL 


$2,471,486 
2,«08,99S 
1,7»2,fi87 
2,918,820 


$8,227,0Ce 
2,908,147 
8,009,818 
4,822,608 
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The  increase  both  in  imports  and  exports  was 
due  to  the  rise  in  coffee,  which  enabled  Hayti- 
ans  to  import  American  goods  on  a  more  lib- 
eral scale.  From  similar  causes,  the  maritime 
movement  in  the  leading  ports  also  exhibited 
great  activity,  as  represented  by  these  figores, 
showing  the  record  of  vessels  entered  in  1887: 


PORTS. 

VsMda. 

— 

or  waiOH  wsRs 
•TBAima. 

Vtiwli.      Toomift. 

Oftpe  HATtien 

POrt-aa-Prlooe 

QonalTM 

266 

227 

184 

99 

§sl§ 

168 

146 

88 

71 

180,651 
225,754 
100,tl6 

Auz  OftjMb 

87,n7 

ToUl 

72C 

691,160 

468 

604,898 

Erats  tf  1888«— On  Jane  2,  President  Salo- 
mon, then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  and  with 
fiiiling  healthy  apprehending  a  revolationary 
outbreak  to  upset  his  severe  rigime^  expelled 
Generals  Manigat  and  Legitime.  The  capital 
had  meanwhile  been  put  under  martial  law, 
but  when  the  two  alleged  conspirators  de- 

Jarted,  it  was  released  from  it  on  June  4.  On 
uly  4  and  7,  incendiary  fires  occurred  at 
Port-au-Prince — the  usual  indication  in  Hayti 
that  a  revolution  is  at  hand— causing  the  de- 
struction of  one  fifth  of  the  city  and  Uie  loss 
of  ten  lives.  Two  rebels  who  tried  to  set  fire 
to  another  quarter  were  summarily  shot.  As 
there  was  considerable  discontent  with  Gen. 
Salomon's  rSgimej  Gen.  Baibrond  Canal  asked 
the  aid  of  the  North  to  make  an  end  of  his 
rule.  G^n.  Th616maque,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  North  at  Cape  Haytien,  re- 
sponded to  his  summons,  and  arranged  a  gen- 
eral uprising  there,  which  took  place  on  Aug- 
ust 5,  and  was  quickly  and  willingly  joined  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Northwest  and  Arti- 
bonite,  of  whieh  Gonaives  and  St.  Marc  are 
the  ca^Mtals.  Salomon,  seeing  that  resistance 
to  such  an  uprising  was  vain,  abdicated  and 
left  the  country.  Thereupon  a  general  elec- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  a  provisional 
government  was  held,  and  eighty-four  "  con- 
stituants,''  or  electors,  were  chosen.  Th61^ 
maque,  Boisrond,  L^gitifaie,  and  Hyppolite 
formed  a  part  of  the  supervisory  provisional 
government.  When  the  names  of  the  eighty- 
four  electors  became  known,  it  was  evident 
that  Th^l^maqne  would  receive  a  majority  of 
their  votes.  But  before  they  could  assemble 
at  Port-au-Prince  a  riot  occurred  there  on 
September  28.  on  which  occasion  Th616maque 
met  his  deatn.  Immediately .  thereafter,  and 
before  even  a  large  majority  of  the  electors 
could  arrive  at  Port-au-Prince,  Legitime  called 
upon  those  who  were  present  and  in  his  inter- 
est to  declare  themselves  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted assembly  and  to  vest  in  him  supreme 
power.  This  was  done  by  thirty  three  elect- 
ors, little  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
number.  Seizing  then  upon  the  treasury,  the 
arms  at  the  capital,  and  the  war-vessels  in  its 
harbor,  L^time  assumed  a  dictatorship.    But 


the  whole  country  was  shocked  at  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  Gren.  Th616maque,  and  an- 
other general  uprising  of  the  northern  depart- 
ments instantly  took  place.  A  central  revolu- 
tionary committee  was  formed  by  the  three 
protesting  departments,  and  Jacmel^  too, 
raised  its  voice  in  their  favor.  Gen.  Florvil 
Hyppolite  was  named  president  of  that  com- 
mittee. Thereupon  Legitime,  powerless  to  sub- 
jugate his  adversaries  on  land,  initiated  a 
blockade,  maintained  only  by  two  vessels,  the 
^<  Dessalines "  and  '^Toussaint  I'Ouverture," 
running  in  and  out  of  Port-au-Prince.  Finally 
he  got  himself  into  trouble  with  the  United 
States  by  capturing,  on  October  21,  the  Amer- 
ican steamship  ^^Haytian  Republic."  While 
she  was  coming  out  of  St.  Marc,  she  was 
seized  by  the  cruiser  ^^  Dessalines,"  and  taken 
to  Port-au-Prince.  On  November  19,  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  received 
official  information  that  the  prize  court,  on 
November  8,  had  condemned  the  vessel.  The 
United  States  minister  immediately  protested 
against  the  proceedings,  alleging  that  the  prize 
court  was  illegally  constituted,  and  appealed 
to  a  higher  court  He  also  advised  the  cap- 
tain of  the  seized  vessel  to  refuse  to  surrender 
the  craft.  The  United  States  man-of-war 
^'  Boston ''  arrived  on  the  same  day,  to  support 
the  protest  of  the  United  States  minister. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
message  of  December  8,  made  the  following 
allusion  to  this  case  and  another  in  which  a 
sailing-vessel  had  been  seized : 

The  tenuFB  of  power  has  been  so  unstable  amid  the 
war  of  factions  that  has  ensued  since  the  expulsion  of 
President  Salomon,  that  no  GovenmieDt  oonstitated 
by  the  will  of  the  Haytian  people  has  been  reoog- 
mzed  as  administering  responsibly  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  Oar  represeatative  has  been  instructed  to 
abstain  fh>m  interference  between  the  warringfao- 
tions,  and  a  vessel  of  our  nav^  has  been  sent  to  Hay- 
tian waters  to  sustain  our  minister  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citinns. 
Due  precautions  have  been  taken  to  enforce  our  nen- 
trality  laws  and  prevent  our  territory  fVom  becoming 
the  base  of  military  supplies  for  either  of  the  warring 
factions.  Under  color  or  a  blockade,  of  which  no  rea- 
sonable notice  had  been  given,  ana  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  efficiently  maintained,  a  seizure 
of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  has  been  re- 
ported, and,  in  consequence,  measures  to  prevent  and 
redress  any  molestation  of  our  innocent  merchantmen 
have  been  adopted. 

A  week  later,  the  United  States  war-vessels 
"  Galena  "  and  '*  Tantic  ^'  were  dispatched  to 
Port-au-Prince,  arriving  there  on  December 
20,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  seized 
steamer.  The  release  of  the  latter  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Luce  was  not  made  under  protest, 
but  Gen.  L^^time  reserved  the  right  to 
appeal  to-  the  United  States  courts.  It  was 
thought  at  Port-au-Prince  that  this  reserva- 
tion was  made  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
his  followers,  who  were  led  by  him  and  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  believe  the 
seizure  of  the  vessel  lawful,  and  that  the  ves- 
sel would  be  held  and  converted  into  a  man* 
of-war.    An  indemnity  was  also  to  be  claimed 
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in  the  usual  form  through  the  American  min-  Government  of  Honduras  to  W.  Allstrom,  who 

ister  to  Gen.  L^time,  the  amount  demanded  organized  the  Honduras  North  Coast  Railway 

in  behalf  of  the  owners  being  $200,000;  that  and  Improvement  Company  in  New  Orleans, 

for  the  passengers  and  crew,  $160,000.    The  The  concession  is  for  99  years,  and  grants  nine 

'*  Hay tian  Republic  "  was  to  be  formally  ac-  square  miles  of  land  for  each  mile  of  line  built, 

cepted  by  Rear-Admiral  Luce  on  December  also  exemption  from  taxation  and  the  privilege 

24.    On  December  81,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  importing  material  for  construction  tree  of 

at  Washington  received  the  copy  of  a  decree,  duty.    The  line  surveyed  is^l50  miles  long,  the 

dated  December  10,  issued  by  the  Legitime  termini  being  Trujillo  and  Puerto  Cortez,  and 

Government,  closing  all  the  northern  ports —  it  passes  through  extensive  forests  of  mahoga- 

St.  Marc,  Gonalves,  Port  de  Paix,  and  Cape  ny,  cedar,  and  iron- wood,  and  will  open  up  the 

Haytien  to  foreign  commerce  provisionally.  Sierra  Madre  mountains  on  their   northern 

BOULAND*    See  NsTHEBLAKDe.  slopes.    According  to  the  grant,  the  company 

HOMlNIBiS}  a  republic  in  Central  America ,  is  obliged  to  have  75  miles  of  road  in  operation 

area,  89,600  square  nules;  population  in  1887;  by  July,  1889.    The  only  railroad  in  Honduras 

829,184.  at  present  is  a  line  of  88  miles  from  Puerto 

ti^itnmmL — The  President  is  Gen.  Luis  Bo-  Cortez,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  projected  trans- 

?r&n,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  29, 1891.  isthmian  route  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.    The 

he  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min-  Honduras  Railway  Company  was  incorporated 

isters :  Foreign  Affairs,  Licenciado  Don  Jer6-  in  London  in  May,  with  a  capital  of  £8,000,- 

nimo  Zelaya ;  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  War,  000,  to  complete  this  enterprise,  and  a  New ' 

Sefior  R.  Alvarado ;  Interior,  Sefior  A.  Gomez ;  York  syndicate  has  been  found  to  construct 

Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas ;  Agriculture,  Sefior  another  line  from  Trujillo  to  the  Bay  of  Fon- 

A.  Zelaya.    The  United  States  Minister  is  Hon.  seca,  passing  through  the  principal  mining  dis- 

H.  0.  Hall,  resident  at  Guatemala ;  the  Amen-  tricto,  and  connecting  with  the  capital,  Teguoi- 

can  Consd  at  Ruatan  and  Trujillo  is  William  galpa.     The  London  eojusesnannaire  sent  in 

0.  Burchard,  and  at  Tegucigalpa,  Daniel  W.  June  three  engineers  to  Puerto  Cortez,  for  the 

Herring ;  the  Consular  Agent  at  Yuscaran  is  purpose  of  completing  the  survey  of  the  road 

Theodore  Eoehnke.     The  Consul- General  at  over  a  track  of  40  miles  from  Ojos  de  Agua 

New  York  is  Jacob  Baiz;  at  San  Francisco,  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  they  began   their 

William  V.  Wells.  work  on  July  7. 

IfaMiice. — The  outstanding  remainder  of  the  New  Steaashlp  Uatt» — In  September  the  Grov- 

$25,000,000  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  1869,  ernment  made  a  contract  with  F.  L.  Philips  & 

is  gradually  being  canceled  through  the  opera-  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  regular  steamship 

tions  of  the  custom-houses,  where  40  per  cent,  communication  between  the  coast  and  bay  isl- 

of  the  duties  may  be  paid  with  such  old  bonds,  ands,  granting  them  certain  privileges. 

The  consolidated  internal  indebtedness  is  rep-  HlaJng* — ^Honduras  is  rapidly  becoming  an 

resented  by  $700,000  bonds  in  circulation,  and  active  mining  country,  ana  many  miners  are 

there  is  also  a  floating  debt  of  $200,000.    In  going  there  from  the  United  States.    The  pay 

February  the  Government  made  a  contract  for  is  usually  $50  a  month,  with  board  and  travel- 

the  founding  of  a  nationid  bank  at  Te^cigal-  ing  expenses,  for  '^  hand-drill ''  men,  as  little 

pa.    In  March  a  contract  was  made  with  Don  machinery  is  used,  and  about  $76  for  mill  en- 

Gilberto  Larios  for  the  establishment  at  Tegu-  gineers.    The  climate  in  the  interior  is  repre- 

dgalpa  of  the  Banco  Centro- Americano,  with  sented'  as  being  healthful.    To  mining  compa- 

a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  the  privilege  to  in-  nies  Honduras  offers  the  advantages  of  surface 

crease  it  to  $1,01)0,000.  mining,  cheap  labor,  and  unknown  but  cer- 

Trtatles.— In  January  the  Congress  of  Hon-  tain  mineral  wealth.    The  Government  is  also 

duras  ratified  the  treaty  of   commerce   and  willing  to  make  liberal  concessions.    The  New 

navigation  signed  in  January,  1887,  at  Guate-  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Company, 

mala,  between  Honduras  and  Great  Britain,  at  San  Jacinto,  has  opened  tunnels  driven  di- 

together  with  the  one  made  with  Germany,  rect  on  the  vein  down  to  the  650-foot  level, 

under  date  of  Dec.  12,  1887,  and  also  the  Cen-  and  is  producing  80  tons  of  ore  a  day.    The 

tral  American  treaty  of  friendship  agreed  to  levels  are  100  feet  apart,  and  vary  in  length 

between  the  five  republics  on  Feb.  16,  1887.  from  600  to  1,400  feet  on  the  vein,  connected 

Banter  QiesdfKk — In  January,  commissioners  by  winzes  at  convenient  distances  almost  to 

delegated  by  the  governments  of  Honduras  the  lowest  level.    The  ore  consists  of  the  de- 

and  Nicaragua  met  on  the  boundary-line  be-  composed  sulphurets  of  copper,  iron,  and  some 

tween  the  two  republics,  at  points  in  dispute  lead,  carrying  considerable  chloride  and  native 

between  the  departments  of  Choluteca  and  silver  in  a  quartz  gangue.     A  three-hearth 

Nueva  Segovia,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  roasting-furnace  has  been  erected  for  chlori- 

surveys  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  dizing  the  concentrates,  which  consist  largely 

RaitrNds. — Construction  on  the  Honduras  of  undecomposed  sulphurets.     The  product  in 

North  Coast  Railway  was  begun  by  the  con-  the  summer  of  1888  was  from  40  to  50  bars  of 

tractor  George  £.    Mansfield,  of  Boston,  in  bullion  a  month,  weighing  100  to  110  pounds 

May.    The  road  is  being  built  under  a  oonces-  each,  and  running  from  600  to  800  fine  in  sil- 

aion  originally  granted  in  July,  1884,  by  the  ver  and  10  to  17  fine  in  gold.    The  Los  An- 
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Selee  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,   VaUe  A  Grovemment  decree,  dated  September  26, 

e  lot  Angeles,  resumed  ore-extraction  at  tbe  amplifies  and  modifies  a  good  many  provisions 

Animas  mine  in  August.    The  works  consist  of  the  '^  C6digo  de  Mineria  *'  at  die  personal 

of  two  twenty- ton  water-jacket  furnaces.  The  instigation  of  the  President,  who,  daring  the 

ore  is  an  argentiferous  galena.    Maoy  other  summer,  paid  a  visit  to  the  mining  regions, 

companies  have  been  formed.  Edacatlw* — On  September  16  was  founded 

Molybdate  of  lead,  or  wulfeoite,  is  of  fre-  at  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  in  presence  of  the 

quent  occurrence  in  Honduras,  principally  in  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Academy  of 

tne  mining  districts  of  Los  Angeles  aod  San  Science  and  Literature  of  Honduras,  having 

Juancito,  where  limestone  and  slate  occur.  Dr.  Antonio  Ramirez  Fontecha  for  its  presi- 


— The  American   trade  shows  a    dent.     Premiums  of  from  $1,000  to  $100  are 
steady  increase,  and  has  developed  as  follows :    to  be  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  Sept.  14, 

1889,  to  tbe  best  works  in  Spanish  on  primary 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


Impmt  Into  th« 
Dnltod 


1886    '       $78afl» 


1887 
1888 


807,919 
957,881 


DMaMiie  niMrt     instructiou,  on  Central  American  history  from 


to  Hoodaimi. 


the  Conquest  to  1842,  with  special  reference 

I42s,i04  to  Honduras,  and,  finally,  to  a  poem  in  praise 

425,741  of  Central  Union  and   the  illustrious   Geo, 

^^^^^  Francisco  Morazan. 

^  \  ,  ^  ..  HOCSB-BOATO.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
CmdltiM  tf  the  Ctnitry.— Oue  of  the  daily  the  world  owes  very  many  of  its  most  health- 
papers  of  Tegucigalpa  drew,  on  August  80,  the  fai  and  sensible  eut-of-door  recreations  to  Eng- 
foUowing  sketch  of  the  happy  change  in  the  land  and  Englishmen.  Even  base-ball,  now 
republic  under  the  present  administration :  justly  regarded  as  the  American  national  game. 
Formerly  the  Banffuinary  ffroand  of  battles  and  pas-  IB  merely  a  scientific  improvement  of  ^'  round- 
aions,  we  meet  to-day  in  toe  new  Honduns,  a  busv  ers,"  known  probably  to  English  boys  centu- 


nature  nave  aestinea  it  to  oocupy  m  tnia  progressive  «»"«»  ^^  \ru^nu.  i»wm.v7  u^tuio  i»  uvumuv  ui  uuj 
period.  There  are  over  eighteen  foreign  mining  com-  established  in  the  United  States.  In  like  man- 
ponies  at  work  to  explore  the  rich  ond  precious  veins  ner,  the  house-boat  has  become  so  thoroughly 

^eftL'fLSb^Ton^'^y^^^        ^^^iJ^^'^i  domesticated  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 

to*<S?lS?ate° t£  ^uS^MrSr  naW^te°S*e^^ ;  i^\  ^^  curiosity  on  the  little  rivers,  lakes,  est- 

and  there  are  at  present  three  important  railroad  lines  uanes,  and  canals  of  the  British  Islands.    That 

partly  under  consideration  and  oonstruction.  it  is  destined,  to  a  greater  and  more  glorious 

When  the  subject  of  a  highway  to  the  coast  was  career  on  the  infinitely  varied  coastwise  and 

brought  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Bogranje  was  found  ^jJ^q^  ^^^^^    f  Amenca,  may  be  taken  as  a 

equalto  the  occasion.   Simple  as  thia  need  will  appear  """"**   »t€.v«io  vx  .a.tx.cii««,  u^aj  i/%?  m>ji.vu  bo  • 

to  the  reader,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  three  foreffone  conclusion. 

hundred  years  this  country  had  found  in  the  pack-  We  are  not  without  our  house-boats  in  Amer- 

mule  not  merely  its  only  means  of  transportation,  but  ica ;  but  we  have  not  passed  beyond  the  prao- 

thereby  all  the  reqmrements  of  the  produoBr,  mer-  tical  and  utilitarian  stage.     Every  raft  has  its 

chant,  and  householder  had  been  met    **  All  roads  uu^  a         i_    «       j       u     u               «       ^ 

lead  to  Kome,"  and  all  highways  started  from  the  '*  head- works,"  rude  shanties,  usuaUy,  where 

Imperial  City,  and  thence  continued  to  the  projected  '•1*®  crew  have  their  bunks  and  where  the  cook 

point.    A  Latin  race  would  naturally  follow  such  does  his  cooking.     Oyster-meu  often   keep  a 

teaohingB,  and  hence  Soto  had  a  boulevard  road  built  house-boat  anchored  over  the  beds,  for  protec- 

XZ^^,.%^^TL^^^^^:^fJtc  «"»  -  convenience,  and  floating  boat-hoase. 

coast,  extending  it  twenty -five  miles ;  but  as  neither  ^^^  common  wherever  boatmg-clubs  exist.    But 

a  wa^n  nor  the  parts  of  a  waffon  could  well  be  car-  none  of  these  fulfill  the  idea  of  a  house-boat  as 

ried  by  the  pack-mule  over  the  intervening  mount-  developed  in  England  and  as  presented  in  Mr. 

ains  between  the  terminus  of  this  boulevard  and  the  Black's  recent  novel,   "The  Strange  Advent- 

PnriS::rb^ftiri?^rcSntX^^^^^  ures  of  a  House-boat.-  Such  is  tie  present 
the  coast.  Bogran,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Ameri-  remand  for  thw  type  of  craft  in  England  that 
can  engineers,  completed  a  wagon-road  from  the  there  are  in  London  several  builders  who  de- 
Pacific  road  of  San  Lorenzo  to  meet  this,  and  connect  vote  themselves  ^most  exolusivelv  to  their 
the  capital  with  the  port.    A  force  of  176  men  was  construction 

employed  for  eleven  months  to  build  it  around  the  a  v           i.*    *.  •            •    i        i_  i.  -x 

mountains  to  the  terminus  of  the  macadamized  boule-  ,  A  l^ouse-boat  is  precisely  what  its  name  im- 

vard,  and  from  Tegucigalpa  thence  flftv  miles  to  Yus-  plies — a  house  on  a  boat,  or  at  least  on  a  fioat ; 

caran,  which  an  enthusiastic  expert  has  named  the  and  just  as  a  house  on  land  may  have  only  one 

**ComBtock  of  Central  America.^'    The  work  of  in-  room  or  a  score  of  rooms,  so  the  house-boat 

Yo^\^^;XAlt^^^^  -^-y  be  merely  a  narrow  cabin  with  the  most 

ing  canals  to  connect  the  Olancho  dLstrict  with  the  compact  arrangements  for  hvmg,  eating,  and 

northern  ports.    One  of  our  great  railway  systoms  sleeping,  or  it  may  be  a  floating  *^  establish- 

has  recently  had  a  survey  made  to  determine  the  ment "  with  half  a  dozen  state-rooms,  dining- 

SSi^r^  nL^'Vi^^«!tT«'ISI  -^T  ^"'J^v,^^!  '•oo^'i  parlor,  and  quarters  for  a  full  corps  of 

eastward,  near  the  coast,  m  the  mterest  ot  the  ftuit  nu-«ontfl 

trade ;   other  important  internal  improvements  are  ^®^*"J»'                          ,,.*,, 

bemg  made  in  Olancho,  and  carbonate  mines  are  being  /  o  the  lover  of  out-door  ufe,  the  advantages 

opened  at  La  Union.  of  the  house-boat  are  at  once  obvious.    It  can 
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be  moored  in  any  sheltered  plam  where  there 
h  water  enoagh  to  fioat  it;  it  is  readJI;  sop- 
plied  with  provisions  and  other  storea  bj 
means  of  small  boats ;  it  is  easily  kept  clean  by 
the  simple  process  of  throning  waste  materials 
overboard ;  and  it  is  readilj  moved  fh>m  place 
to  pUoe,  Bcoording  to  the  fane?  of  its  owner. 
There  is  no  fair  ground  of  oomparison  between 
honse- boats  snd  yachts,  rince  the;  are  intended 
fur  widel;  dltTerent  pnrposes ;  bat  a  hoose-boat 
may  be  boilt  for  $1,000  with  better  Bcoomino- 
dations  than  could  be  secured  fur  $10,000  in 
a  yacht. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  planning 
S  hoase-boat  is  the  fonndatjon  or  float.    This 
may  be  merely  a  raft  of  logs  or  a  frame  con- 
necting a  system  of  water-tight  pontoons,  or  a 
flat-bottomed  scow  of  any  deeired  dimensions 
or    shape.     Whichever    form    is    selected,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  si iehtly  convex  deck, 
•0  that  water  spilled  anywTiere  will  tend  to 
ran  ont-board.    The  raft  is  the  cheaper  form. 
Its  advantage  is,  that 
it  can  never  leak,  and 
consequently  requires 
no  pumping.    Its  dis- 
advania^  is  that  it  is 
hard   to    tow.      The 
pontoon    system     is 
more   costly,  is  also 
hard  to  tow,  and  is 
liable  to  leakage;  bnt 
it  can  be  so  arranged 
that  one  pontoon  at  a        q 
time  can  be  removed 
for  examination  or  re- 
pair.     The  pontoons 
may  be  wooden  boxes 
or  cylinders  or  empt; 
oil-barrels.  Byfarthe 
best  float,  however,  b 
a  scow  or  boat  of  some 
kind,  such  as  any  car- 
penter or  amateur  can 
bnild.  aince   none   of 
the  oomplioated  prob- 
lems involving  wave- 
line  theories,  strains,  etc.,  need  be  taken  into 
consideration.  '  The  only  elements  to  be  oon- 
ridered  are  dimensions,  strength,  and  tightness. 
In  the  vicinity  of  seaports  it  is  often  possible  to 
purchase  at  a  reasonable  fignre  flat-boats  Uiat 
will  answer  every  purpose;  bnt  if  it  is  desired 
to  bnild,  and  econotny  is  an  object,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  suggested:  Having  decided  npon 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  boat, 
estimate   the  amount  of  planking  neoeBsary, 
and  buy  common  pine  matched  boards  accord- 
ingly.   If  the  boat  is  to  be  small,  two  thick- 
DCMes  are  enough ;  bnt  if  large,  three  or  more 
are  required.    It  is  desirable  to  have  the  bot- 
tom or  floor  rockercd  or  curved  slightly,  ao 
that   she  will  take  the  gronnd  easUy  when 
beached ;  hut  this  is  not  ahsolntely  necessary. 
Any  mechanic  will  know  how  to  provide  for 
the  carve  if  desired.    The  floor  is  laid  flrst  on 
TOL.  sxvin. — A  27 


supports,  the  boards  moning  croaawise — » 
better,  diagonally.  When  laid  and  seoarely 
nailed  to  temporary  timbers,  the  ends  ahonld 
be  sawed  off  along  a  line  marking  the  intended 
shape  of  the  bottom.  This  done,  prepare  a 
second  course  of  boards  of  the  same  sha[ie,  but 
to  be  laid  breaking  joints  with  the  firat  coarse, 
or,  if  diagonal,  to  be  laid  in  [be  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  Fig.  1  the  continnous  lines  represent 
the  first  or  lower  oonrse  and  the  broken  lines 
the  second  or  upper  course.  Before  laying 
the  seoond  course,  a  snffleient  onantity  of  hot 
pitch  ahonld  be  prepared,  ana  before  each 
board  is  driven  home  and  nailed,  a  bed  of  pitch 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  it,  so  that  all 
the  seams  and  even  the  grooves  in  the  edgee  of 
the  boards  shall  be  filled  with  pitch.  Any 
nnmber  of  courses  may  be  laid,  according  to 
the  wtze  of  the  beat,  bnt  three  are  enongh  for 
any  length  less  than  fifty  feet.  Copper  nails, 
clinched,  are  beet  bnt  iron  clinch-nails  will 
answer  vei;  well,  especially  for  freeh  water. 


In  driving  them,  it  ia  desirable  to  set  them  at 
a  slight  angle  and  in  differing  directiona,  and 
all  care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  split  the  wood. 
This  makes  a  very  strong  and  elastic  bottom, 
absolutely  water-tight. 

The  next  step  is  to  set  up  the  stem  and  ttera- 
poata,  at  A  and  B.  C  shows  the  section  of  the 
poet  having  a  rabbet  on  each  side  deep  enough 
to  dmI  on  the  side-courses.  These  posts  may 
be  natural  knees  worked  out  of  solid  pieces,  or 
they  may  be  triangles  built  np  of  plank  bolted 
together  (see  D,  Fig.  1). 

At  intervals  of  about  ten  feet,  transverse 
frsmes,  as  shown  at  E,  should  be  set  np,  with 
the  top  piece  slightly  arched  to  make  the  deck 
shed  water.  The  aide-posts,  F,  should  be  of 
light  atnflf,  only  large  eoough  to  receive  the 
nails  of  the  first  course  of  aiding.  The  cross- 
braces,  G,  may  be  still  lighter,  or  even  ordinary 
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boards.     The  deck  timbers,  H,  should  be  of  able  to  mark  them  out  before  driving  the  deck 

two-inch  plank  set  on  edge.    All  tbeae  may  be  nails,  as  the  saw  will  otherwise  be  pretty  flnre 

nmply  bolted  or  nsiled  together,  no  framing  to  encounter  nsils.     Of  conne,  if  deck-timbers 

or  mortising  being  necessarj.  are  ont  throngb  for  the  hatches  stanchions 

When  the  bow  and  stem  posts  and  the  must  be  set  to  take  the  vtnun  ;  but  a  two-foot 

truiBTerse  frames  are  in  position  (and  there  hatch  is  general!;  wide  enough. 

is  no  reason  why  tbej  should  not  be  made  Towing-posts  or  bitta  will  be  required  at  both 

flaring  ontward  to  seoore  more  deck-room),  ends,  and  these  may  serve  aJso  to  make  fast  the 

the  first  coarse  of  matched  boards  is  nailed  on,  cables  when  the  boat  is  at  anchor.    They  may 

all  abutting  snrfaces  sad  edges  being  covered  be  placed  anywhere,  simply  strengthening  the 

with  pita h.    When  the  siding  is  nailed  to  the  deckby  means  of  stout  plank  bolted  down,  and, 

edges  of  the  bottom  boards,  use  wire  nails,  to  in  a  largeboat,  re-enforced  by  carrying  the  posts 

avoid  Bptilting  and  to  secure  a  better   hold,  throngli  the  deck,  down  to  a  step  on  the  bot- 

Oover  tne  first  oonrse  of  siding  with  a  second  torn.    If  desired,  a  rudder  may  be  hung  on  the 

coarse,  with  pitch  between,  the  same  rales  stern-post  in  the  nsaal  manner,  bat  in  most 

being  followed  as  to  driving  nails.     Along  the  oases  an  oar  or  sweep  will  answer  quite  as  well, 

oatdde  angle  formed  by  tlie  meeting  of  the  Large  vessels  have  been  bnilt  on  this  plan  of 


aides  and  the  l>ottom,  fasten  angle-irons  wide  anperirapodng  layers,  and  they  have  proved 

enough  to  overreaoh  the  seams,  so  that  the  wonderfully  strong  and  seaworthy,  even  with- 

sorewa  with  which  they  are  &stened  will  not  out  any  interior  dmbers  whatever.     The  sys- 

be  in  danger  of  striking  the  nuls  previously  tern  has  never  found  favor  with  profeaaionsl 

driven.  builders,  but  for  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed  hall. 

Deck-timbers  corresponding  with  the  one  such  as  is  required  for  a  house-boat,  it  is  an  ei- 

shown  at  E  must  be  placed  at  about  two-foot  cellent  method  of  constraction,  and  b  amply 

int«rvalB  throughout  the  whole  len^h  of  the  strong  for  smooth  water. 
boat    The  deck  may  be  laid  precisely  as  was        The  hall  being  flaished,  nothing  remains  but 

the  bottom  of  the  boat,  except  that  care  should  to  build  a  house  upon  it,  leaving  a  clear  space 

be  taken  not  to  allow  a  aurplas  of  pitch  to  work  fore  and  aft  and  making  the  roof  available  for 

up  to  the  surface.     Before  laying  the  deck,  a  a  promenade  or  a  post  of  observstion.    Any 

stoat  Strip  or  out-wale  should  be  apiked  or  carpenter  or  amateur  can  build  aach  a  house. 

bolted  along  the  npper  edge  of  the  siding,  on  It  may  have    only  one  room,   with  sach   ar- 

the  outside,  and  the  ends  of  the  deck-boards  rangements  of  bunks  and  tables  as  suit  the 

□ailed  to  it.     This  out-wale  affords  protectioa  owner,  or  it  may  have   a   sitting-room   and 

to  the  siding,  and  if  payed  ocer  with  pitch  kitohea  and  separate  aleeping-rooms  to  suit 

makes  a  perfectly  tight  Hue  of  junction  be-  either  the  most  eooaomical  ideas  of  baohelors 

tween  deck  and  sides.  or  the  more  luiurions  notions  of  those  to 

Hatches  to  afford  access  to  the  hold  may  be  whom  money  is  no  object, 
cat  through  the  deck  anywhere,  but  it  is  desir-        The  illustratjon  (Fig.  2),  from  a  design  pnb- 
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lisbed  in  '^  Forest  and  Stream/'  represents  one 
of  the  larger  and  more  loznrioas  class  of  boats, 
96  feet  long  by  17  feet  beam.  The  masts  are, 
of  coarse,  saperflaous,  merely  lending  a  some- 
what nautical  air  to  the  general  appearance. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  mast  and  sail 
of  moderate  size  may  often  prove  of  great  con- 
yenience  in  changing  ancnorage.  To  effect 
snch  a  change  reaaires  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship.  In  a  tidal  riyer  one  may 
easily  progress  np  stream  by  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  sweeps  or  a  skiff  to  tow  the  hoase-boat  oat 
into  the  carrent  and  to  regain  anchorage- 
ffround  jast  before  the  tide  turns  ebb.  In  a 
lake  or  an  inland  riyer  some  outside  means  of 
propnlsion  is  necessary,  and  a  sail  might  often 
prove  nsefol.  Tags  are  generally  available  on 
navigable  streams,  and  for  a  few  dollars  they 
will  enable  the  hoase-boat  owner  to  shitt  his 
berth  a  score  of  miles  in  two  or  three  hoars. 

Such  bodies  of  water  as  Lake  George  or 
Lake  Ohamplain,  or  indeed  any  of  the  ten 


thousand  inland  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America,  are  lined  with  sheltered  coves  where 
a  house-boat  may  lie  secure  from  storms  the 
summer  through.  She  may  often  be  moored 
so  near  the  shore  that  a  gang-f>lank  will  afford 
ready  passage  to  the  land.  Small  boats  for 
sails  or  oars  or  both,  are,  of  course,  an  in^s- 
pensahle  adjunct  for  fishing,  for  exercise,  and 
for  the  various  errands  necessary  to  a  company 
that  must  depend  more  or  less  on  the  markets 
for  supplies.  For  a  large  house-boat  a  naphtha- 
launch  woold  be  a  great  convenience.  (See 
Naphtha-Motobs,  in  **  Annual  Oyclopfedia '* 
for  1887.) 

In  many  respects  life  on  a  house-boat  is  to 
be  preferred  to  ordinary  camp  or  cottage  life 
on  shore.  These  house-boats,  with  their  wide 
variety  in  structure  and  cost,  will  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  American  resources 
for  out-of-door  existence  during  the  summer 
months,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  year  round 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 


IDABO.  THflMal  Clevonnat— The  follow- 
ing Were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Edward  A.  Stevenson,  Demo- 
crat; Secretary,  Edward  J.  Curtis ;  Comptroller 
and  Auditor,  James  H.  Wickersham;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Himrod;  Attorney-General,  Richard 
Z.  Johnson;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Silas  W.  Moody;  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  James  B.  Hays,  who  died  on 
May  81,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  W.  Weir ; 
Associate  Justices.  Norman  Buck  and  Case 
Broderick,  succeeded  by  John  Lee  Logan  and 
Charles  H.  Berry. 

PipilaliM.— The  following  estimate  of  popu- 
lation by  countries  is  given  by  the  Governor 
in  his  annual  report : 


son  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for 
1886  and  1888  is  given: 


ITEMS. 


School  distrlcta. 

Bchool-boiuM 

echooto 

PnpUs  enrolled 

Libnifee 

Children  of  Bcbool  age 

Amount  reoelTed  from  emuity  tax. . 

Amount  received  from  diittiict 

Atnoant  reoeired  from  all  aoureee. . 

Paid  teachers*  salaries 

Estimated  value  of  school  property . 


1886. 

818 

988 

884 

9,878 

18^ 
$78,006  05 

4S,184  76 
160,179  57 

85,457  97 


1888. 


887 


10,488 

18 

80,180 

$101,009  08 

88^10  74 

164,789  56 

99,910  81 

979,600  00 


OOUNTRS. 

Ada ;  11,000 

Altaras 16,250 

BearUke 5,750 

BlDirhaia 19,000 

Bols4 4,950 

Ousia 4,500 

Custer 4,000 

Idaho 4,000 

KootenaL    1,480 


counths. 

Utah '  9,680 

Lemhi 4,600 

Nei  Pero6 5,000 

Oneida 6,500 

Owyhee 8,850 

Shoshone 8.000 

Washinffton 6,000 


Total 106,260 


In  this  list,  Latah  County  appears  for  the 
first  time,  having  been  created  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Nez  Perc^  County,  by  act  of 
Congresis,  passed  and  approved  May  14,  1888. 
A  county  organization  was  effected  under  this 
act  on  May  29  following. 

Flianccs. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  from 
Nov.  1,  1886,  to  Nov.  1,  1888,  were  $114,- 
127.98,  and  the  expenditures,  $109,660.11 ;  the 
balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1888,  was  $4,467.82. 

No  change  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Terri- 
torj  was  made  during  the  year. 

EiacidM. — From  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  the  following  compari- 


Of  the  compulsory  school  law,  passed  in 
1887,  the  Superintendent  says:  ^^ Under  the 
exceptions  in  this  law,  manj  parents  are  avoid- 
ing its  operation  by  setting  up  the  excuse  that 
their  children  are  taught  in  private  schools  or 
at  home,  which  is  a  valid  excuse,  but  affords 
an  opportunity  to  those  whose  religions  belief 
opposes  the  employment  of  Gentile  teachers  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  the  public  school 
of  the  district.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
fine  being  collected,  and  believe  that  such  a 
law  is  of  no  benefit  until  thoroughly  amended.*' 

l*he  act  of  Congress  of  May  20,  1886,  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  is  generally  enforced.  But  many  teachers 
report  that  they  can  not  carry  out  its  provisions 
to  the  letter,  if  strictly  construed,  by  reason  of 
its  requiring  impossibilities  in  the  matter  of 
using  text-bookfi. 

Charities  and  PriseM.— In  the  Territorial  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Blackfoot,  72  patients  were 
treated  during  the  year  ending  September  16, 
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of  whom  49  were  men  and  28  women.    At  the  ver,  |5,944,896 ;  lead,  $2,960,270 ;  gold,  sil- 

latter  date  there  were  48  patients — 85  men  and  ver,  and  lead,  $8,006,186. 

18  women.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  insti-  BillrHMbb — There  were  ahoat  1,000  miles  of 

tation  for  the  year  was  $14,827.  railroad  in  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the 

There  were  confined  in  the  United  States  year.    Oonstrnction  has  been  going  on  dnring 

Penitentiary  at  Buis6  City  in  October,  at  the  the  year  npon  the  following  lines :  Spokane 

expense  of  the  Territory,  76  prisoners.    The  and  Palouse  Railway,  Oregon  Railway  and 

condition  of  this  prison  is  characterized  by  Gov.  Navigation  Company,  Ccenr  d^Alene  Railway, 

Stevenson  as  ^*  disgraceful."     There  are  only  and  Spokane  and  Idaho  Railway. 

40  cells,  into  which  are  crowded  78  prisoners,  Ftrath— There  are  about  18,000^000  acres  of 

three  of  them  being  United  States  prisoners,  timber  and  mineral  land  in  the  Territory,  a 

No  provision  is  made  for  working  the  convicts,  very  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  with 

who  are  confined  to  their  cells  20  hours  each  timber.    In  some  places  the  forests  are  mostly 

day,  although  a  stone-quarry  near  at  hand  black  or  lodge-pole  pine,  which  grows  about  8 

would  afford    an   excellent   opportunity  for  inches  in  diameter  and  from  60  to  100  feet 

using  their  labor   in  enlarging  the   present  high,  and  so  thick  that  a  person  can  scarcely 

building.     The  Territory  pays  $18,000  a  year  pass  between  the  trees.     It  is  valuable  for 

to  the  National  Government  for  keeping  its  fuel,  mining-timbers,   buildings,  and  fencing, 

convicts  at  this  place.    Bat  the  crowaed  con-  and  is  very  durable.    There  are  in  other  local- 

dition  of  the  prison  is  likely  to  be  soon  re-  ities  immense  forests  of  the  finest  white  and 

lieved,  Congress  having  this  year  appropriated  yellow  pine,  also  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  suit- 

$26,000  for  its  enlargement.  able  for  manufacturing  into  lumber,  the  trees 

The  Governor,  in  his  annual  report  fur  1888,  being  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  60  to 

says :  *^  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  atten-  60  feet  without  a  limb.    The  lumber  now  man- 

tion  of  the  department  and  Congress  to  the  ufactured  in  the  Territory  is  only  for  home 

great  injustice  of  the  act   of   Congress   of  consumption. 

March  8,  1886.    This  act  compels  our  Terri-  MlaM» — ^The  extent  of  the  various  Indian 

torial  courts  to  take  cognizance  and  jurisdic-  agencies  in  the  Territory  and  the  number  of 

tion   of   all  offenses  committed   by  Indiana  Indians  upon  them  daring  the  year  were  as 

against  the  property  of  another  Indian  or  follow :  Fort  Hall  or  Shoshone  and  Bannocks, 

other   persona,   and   of  certain  crimes  com-  1,700  persons,   1,202,820  acres;   Lemhi,  648 

roitted  on  the  Indian  reservations.    We  have  persona,   106,960  acres;    CoBur  d^Alene,  600 

now  in  the  Penitentiary  two  Indians  sentenced  persons,  698,600  acres ;    Western  Shoshone, 

for  long  terms,  for  which  we  are  paying  the  400  persons,  131,800  acres;  Nez  Perc6,  1,227 

United  States  $1.60  a  day,  besides  all  the  persons,  746,661  acres.    No  disturbances  have 

expenses    of    their    trials   and    convictions,  occurred  dnring  the  year.    There  is  a  doubt 

Others  have  also  been  sentenced  who  have  as  to  whether  the  valuable  mineral  lands  near 

served  out  their  terms  and  been  discharged,  the  borders  of  the  Codur  d^Alene  reservation, 

I  can  not  comprehend  why  the  General  Gov-  on  which  miners  have  made  locations,  are 

ernment  should  compel  the  Territory  to  pay  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation.    Danger- 

for  the  support  of  a  criminal  class  who  are  the  ous  complications  are  liable  to  result  unless 

wards  of  the  Government,  from  whom  the  this  doubt  is  soon  settled  by  a  resurvey  of  the 

Territory  derives  no  revenue,  income,  or  sup-  region, 

port."  AaaeiatiM. — To  any  plan  for  dismembering 

Statlsticis. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Ter-  the  Territory,  and  especially  to  the  bill  before 

ritory,  by  counties,  is  shown  in  the  following  Congress  creating  the  State  of  Washington  out 

table :  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  Territory  with  the 

COUNTIES.          vdtmtioii.  ^^^^  northcm  counties  of  Idaho  attached,  the 

Latah $i,66a2fi6  people  of  Idaho  are  almost  unanimously  op- 

nS^pIi^;:::;:::   i,K  f^^^^-     ^  protest  against  it  wm  passed  by 

OnekU i,oi8'8ii  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  last  year.    In 

Ipwyhee 1,081,926  June,  1888,  the  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 

wSh^ton .:::::     miSS  vention  at  Bois6  City  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  44 
—  to  6,  the  following  resolution: 

Total $21,288^99 

In  this  total  are  assessed  241,616  cattle,  val-  „It^nf7hrT.^^^ 

.,^wi   «4>  AQ  AQfl  aoA      fri  t\oA   -u           *'««"«»»»*  ment  of  the  Temtory  by  anDexation  of  any  oounty 

ned  at  $8,036,2.^4;    71,984  horses,  valued  at  or  counties  to  any  State  or  Territory,  and  that  we 

$1,904,848  ;   1,608  mules,  valued  at  $66,843  ;  favor  at  the  earliest  date  praotioable  the  introdnction 

and  261,684  sheep,  valued  at  $889,988.  of  » 1*^  i°  Congrees  for  the  admiaaion  of  Idaho,  with 

The  production  of  wheat  for  1888  is  esti-  l?  .P*^^^*  ^*  "^  boundaries,  as  a  State  of  the 

mated  at  2,986,280  bushels;   oats,   1,264,690  ,^ 

bushels;  barley,  894,690  bushels;   hay,  528,-  Only  one  of  the  four  northern  counties,  Nez 

966  tons.  Perc^  (with  Latah,  lately  a  part  of  Nez  PercA). 

The  mining  product  for  1887  is  estimated  voted  against  the  resolution.    The  Territorial 

by  the  assayer  at  Bois6  City  as  follows:  Gold,  Republican  Convention,  in  May,  indnded  in  its 

$2,622,209;  silver,  $3,422,667;  gold  and  sD-  platform  the  following : 


COUMTTES.  VftliutloB. 

Ada $8,020,000 

Alturu 3,787,582 

Bear  Lake 580,028 

BiDgbam 2,565,180 

BolB^ 720,949 

Cawla 919,170 

Custer 775,892 

Idaho 84a,566 

Kootenai 548,781 
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That  we  denounce  the  Stewart  or  any  other  meas-  That  inasmuch  aa  the  Mormon  people  have  in  no 

ure  for  the  aegreffation  and  consequent  annihilation  of  wise  renounced  polygamy  and  the  other  practices 

Idaho;  that  while  North  Idaho  appears  before  this  which  have  hitherto  deprived  them  of  their  firanohise, 

convention  throiuh  one  county  (Latah)  and  demands  and  yet  defiantly  declare  their  intention  to  vote  at  the 

the  annexation  ot^orth  Idaho  to  Washmgton,  another  comm^  election,  even  thoufrh  they  commit  the  crime 

county  (Shoshone),  representing  more  votes,  appears  of  pequry.  we  call  upon  the  Territorial  administra- 

here  with  resolutions  directly  and  absolutely  opposed  tion  of  Idaho  to  see  that  the  election  laws  of  this  Tor- 

to  any  seffreflation  of  the  Territory ;  and,  further,  ritory  are  sustuned. 

That  the  Kepublicans  of  Idaho  Territory,  while  t»  ^i.    i  x«                ^  •      i      ^i                j    i 

lecogniziniT  the  sentiment  as  expressed  by  one  county,  ^0*°  platiorms  contain  also  the  game  decla- 

and  aa  «aid  to  exint  in  Nes  Poro^  County,  hereby  de-  rations  against  annexation  adopted  at  the  re- 

dare  for  statehood  for  the  whole  Territory.  apective  conventions  in  May  and  June.    No 

These  resolutions  were  repeated  at  party  r«Bolution   was   adopted   by  the    Democrats 

conventions  held  in  August.    In  his  meraaKC  ^V<>^  the  Mormon  problem.    A  third  candi- 

lo  the  Legislature,  in  December,  the  Governt»r  aaj?i  ex-Justice  Norman  Buck,   was  m  the 

ggyg .  field  as  the  representative  of  a  small  party  m 

,',                j^i.^^uT.1^         i_  the  Territory  which  favors  division  and  an- 

vJr^tefeS!5^.Ml%W?^'^o?^  rati""  of  the  northern  oonnUe.  to  Wa.hip^- 

form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  Of  Idaho,  to  be  con-  ton  lemtory.     At   the    November   election 

vened  at  an  early  day,  and  that  the  Constitution  so  Buck   received  .  1,458  votes,   all    but    168   of 

formed  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratiflca-  which  were  cast  in  Latah  and  Nez  Perc6  coun-. 

tion  at  the  next  general  election  or  at  a  spedai  elec-  *:of.   vhpra  Ha  Ipd  th«  nnW      Dnhoia  rerpivpd 

tion  to  be  held  feforo  that  time,  and  that  when  rati-  «  ^.'^'*7^  "®  i  „      i    ^Af^A.1    f^f  *^?^ 

fled  it  be  laid  before  Congress  by  our  Delegate,  with  ^i^^^  ^^tes,  and  Hawley  6,404  votes.    A  legis- 

the  requei»t  that  Idaho  be  admitted  a  State  of  the  lature  was  chosen,  to  which  the  Republicans 

Union  on  an  equality  with  the  original  thirteen ;  and  elected  about  three  fourths  of  the  members, 

that  the  necessary  appropriations  to  deftjy  the  ex-  One  Mormon   was  chosen,   and  two    of  the 

pemMM  of  such  ConsUtuUonal  Convention  be  made.  Democrats  elected  were  supported  by  Mormon 

PMIdcal. — Territorial   conventions  to    elect  votes, 

delegates  to  the  national  party  conventions  UgUattie  SchIm. — ^The  Legislature  chosen  in 

were  held  in  May  and  June.    On  August  22  November  met  on  December  10  and  sat  about 

the  Democrats  met  in  convention  again  at  two  weeks,  adjourning  until  January.    One  of 

Bois^  City  to  choose  a  candidate  for  Territorial  its  first  acts  was  to  unseat  Mr.  Lamoreauz,  a 

Delegate  to  Congress,  and  James  H.  Hawley  Democratic  member  of  the  council,  on  the 

was  selected  for  that  oflSce.    The  foUowing  ground  that  he  had  been  elected  by  Mormon 

are  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted :  votes,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mor- 

That  we  heartily  favor  the  filling  of  Territorial  ^^n  test-oath.     In  the  Lower  House,  Messrs. 

ofllces,  as  flir  aa  practicable^  by  appointments  ftom  Kinport,  Democrat,  and  Kinnersiey,  Mormon, 

the  Territory,  and  we  dte  with  pnde  its  wisdom  in  were  unseated  for  the  same  reason.    No  leg^s- 

the  appointmdit  of  our  dtizen  ISovernor,  who  )um  i^tion  of  importance  was  accomplished. 

tI^x^                      ™'  *''''''  afipomted  for  the  nwaXinCATIOM  AMD  DfSCBIPnON,  PEBSON- 

That  we  favor  libeiml  appropriations  by  Congress  AI«    This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 

for  irrif^ating  canals  and  artesian  wells,  by  which  study  and  experiment  by  Prof.  Francis  Galton, 

multiplied  acres  of  our  lands  may  be  redaimed  and  F.  R.  8.,  who  detailed  his  results  in  a  lecture 

"^TbSIhereament'ofoTTerri^^^  is  greatlv  re-  bef oi^  the  R^^al  Insth^^^^^^^^ 

tarded  by  the  existence  within  our  borders  of  ^arge  ^' ,  9®  P<>»^Hr,  ^°^  ^"*^  ^^^^^  ^®  ?^  ^^^^  ^"i°^ 

Indian  reservations,  useless  to  the  Indians  and  of  in-  as  infinite  nnhkeness,  two  profiles,  or  other 

calculable  value  to  the  whites  for  the  valuable  agri-  irregular  lines,  for  instance,  differing  from  each 

cultural,  mineral,  and  timber  resources ;  and  we  ear-  q^}^q^  always  by  a  finite  number  of  least  dis- 

^^irenT^;^'dr^nl^^'h??ig'SSTt22  cernibledifferen.^    To  ill  astute,  Bupp<«e  two 

Indians.             — o          ^                  *©  figures,  A  and  B  (Fig.  1),  to  be  placed  one  on  the 

««             :■  r»      vv        /^          ..              .  other,  and  draw  a  third  line,  C,  equally  subdi- 

The  second  Republican  Convention  was  in  ^^j  j,,^  interval  between  them.  C  is  more 
session  in  Hailey  August  29  and  30,  and  nomi-  jj^^  §  ^Yian  A  was,  and  in  like  manner  a  line 
nated  Delegate  Dubois  for  reflection.  The  p  can  be  drawn,  still  more  like  B.  By  con- 
platform  contains  the  foUowmg :  tinning  thus,  a  figure  will  be  reached  which,  if 

That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  reduction  drawn  separately,  is  indistinguishable  from  B. 

of  the  import  duties  upon  the  product  of  silver,  lead,  j^  ^j^j   j   [^   ^  ^,         ^  gnbdivision,  there  are 

and  copper  mmes,  and  that  any  change  of  existing  *V^"*°  *"  ""^  ivun,..  ^r^uiu  ot.vu.  id.v^u,  wu«  «  ««« 

Uwsthktfthall  ch^k  or  hinder  tiie  prosecution  and  Sixteen  grades  of  least  discernible  differences 

growth  of  this  industry  would  be  unwifte  and  UE^ust ;  between  A  and  B.     This  measure  of  resem- 

and  therefore  we  denounce  the  action  of  the  Demo-  blance  is  evidently  applicable  also  to  colors, 

S^^Mik  Klf*^'''^  °^  "**'^  ^*''  ^^^  "»do"cn»ent  of  gounds,  tastes,  and  other  sense  indications,  and 

Tha't  we  remain  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Mor-  ^^7  be  used  in  personal  description  by  first 

mons.  their  prieat-rule  and  polygamy :  that  we  favor  makinff  a  collection  of  standard  profiles  drawn 

the  Idaho  test-oath^  and  pledge  ourselves  to  strenfl-  with  double  lines,  so  that  any  human  profile 

ously  oppose  any  interference  with  or  repeal  of  the  would  lie  entirely  within  some  one  of  them. 

rBe±ircUl7nti:f^^^^  This  would  be  mute  possible;  indeed  J^^^^^^^^ 

tiie  formation  of  an  unholy  alliance  with  tiie  Moiw  Profile  lines,  taken  from  the  brow  to  the  lips, 

mona  for  political  profit.  fall  between  the  lines  shown  m  Fig.  2.    The 
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measnrement  of  profiles  eeems  to  be  the  beit 
means  of  personal  identiGcatiun.  Prof.  Ooltoa 
prefers  for  ^efereD(^e-liQes  B  0  (Fig.  8),  toaob- 
mg  tbe  oonoavit7  above  the  DOse  sod  the  oon- 


weight  Each  card  has  notches  cat  in  its 
lower  edge,  whose  distances  from  the  axis  rep- 
reseot  the  meaauremeDte  in  one  of  the  seta. 
The  greater  tbe  number  in  the  set  the  longer  tbe 
cards  most  be.  Id  tbe  figare  the  card  has  onl; 
four  notches.  The  given  set  of  meaaures  that 
is  to  be  compared  with  tbe  sets  alreadj  made 
is  represented  bj  tbe  positioos  of  movable 
wire«,  strung  perpendicutarl;  to  the  plane  of 
the  flgare.  When  the  cards  are  released,  bj 
raising  the  end  of  the  tilting-frame,  if  the  pom- 
tiona  of  all  the  notches  in  an;  card  correspond 
with  those  of  the  vires,  that  card  will  fsJl  eo 
that  a  wire  enters  each  notch;  bnt,  otherwise, 
tbe  cord  will  rest  on  one  or  more  of  tbe  wiree. 
A  glance  thns  enables  the  experimenter  to  de- 
termine whether  anj  seta  of  measoremeDte 
agree  with  the  one  to  be  tested, 
and,  if  so,  what  sets  so  agree.  In 
the  fiKnre,  tbe  card  Ct  so  agrees, 


Tczit;  of  tbe  chin,  and  a  line  parallel  to  this, 
toQcbing  the  tip  of  tlie  nose.  From  these  lines 
rarions  meaanres  may  be  taken  which  are  char- 
aoteristdo  of  the  individual.  Instead  of  these 
profile  meaanremcDts,  measaree  of  the  head 
and  limbs  are  generally  emplojed  in  prisons 
for  pnrposeeof  identification,  this  idea  originat- 
ing in  France  with  Alphonse  Bertillon.  Bat, 
whatever  the  sjstem,  the  practical 
y^     difEonlt;  is  to  olassifj  the  sets  of 

/  j\  measnres  that  are  so  made,  so  that 
/  (\  it  maj  be  told  at  a  glance  whether 
/  V  an;  given  set  of  measurements 
^^^  r)  agrees  with  any  or  none  of  them 
^~Vjr    within  speciSed  limits,  and  fur  this 

Fio  s.  poi'POM  Prof,  Oalton  has  devised 
what  be  calls  a  mechanical  selector. 
It  consists  of  a  large  Qomber  of  strips  of  card 
or  metal,  0|,  0|  (Fig.  4),  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  having  a  common  axis,  A,  passing 
through  all  their  smaller  ends.  A  tilting-frame 
T,  taming  on  the  same  axis,  has  a  trout  cross- 
bar, F,  on  which  the  tips  of  the  larger  ends  of 
tbe  cards  rest  when  the  machine  is  left  alone, 
the  opposite  end  of  the  frame  resting  on  the 
base-board,  S.  When  this  end  is  raised,  as  in 
the  fignre,  the  cards  descend  bj  their  own 


■  Jooseij,  Lne 
the  sets  must  i 

imall  or  Ivge.         / 
ioallj  no  limit       / 
A  of  measure-      / 
jmpared  with     r 
**ne,  by  a     -w. 
ind,  and  I 

t  is  the  I 


/. 


and  has  therefore  fallen  lower 
than  Oi,  which  rests  on  the  second 
wire.    Bj  making  the  notches  fit 
the  wires  closelj  or  loosely,  the 
limits  within  which  the  s 
asree  may  he  made  si 
Tnere  is  thns  theoretically  ni 
to  the  number  of  sets  of  me 
ments  that  can  be  compared 
a  given  set  by  this  machine,  by  a 
single  moTement  of  the  hand,  a 
in  practice  the  only  limit  is  t 
necessity  of  making  the  machine 
of  convenient  size.     It  seems  a  " 

valaable  aiynct  to  tbe  system  of 
personal  identification  in  prisoba. 
Various  markings  on  tbe  hu- 
man body  remain  nnchanged  for  Fio.  t. 
^ears,  and  so  afford  a  basis  for 
identification,  where  the  qaeetion  is  simply 
whether  two  persons  are  or  are  not  identieaL 
Those  of  them  that  admit  of  approximate 
measurement  by  the  method  of  least  discerni- 
ble differences,  described  above,  can  also  be 
used  for  the  comparison  of  one  person  with  a 
thoosand  others.  Among  them  are  the  mark- 
ings on  the  iris  (of  which  there  are  thousands 
of  varieties)  the  arrangement  of  the  snperficial 
veins,  the  shape  of  the  ear,  and  the  furrows  on 
the  bands  and  feet.  The  markings  on  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  finger-tips  can  be  made  more 
plainly  viuble  by  rubbing  on  the  finger  a  pate 
of  prepared  chalk  and  water,  which  fills  the 
farrows.    They  may  be  made  to  leave  a  per- 
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manent  record  by  inking  the  finprer  lightly  and  anve  of  $68,825.18  to  the  credit  of  the  canal 

pressing  it  on  paper.    Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1888,  alter  the 

made  two  snch  impressions  in  1860  and  1888,  payments  of  all  debts  and  accounts  for  main- 

in  which  the  positions  of  the  farrows  and  tenance,  repairs,  management,  and  materials 

ridges  remain  the  same,  and  they  are  probably  and  improvements  thereon, 

anchanged  tbroagh  life.    The  thumb  has  been  PwltHiliaiks. — The  report  of  the  Commission- 

osed  as  a  seal  that  can  not  be  coonterfoited.    It  ers  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  at  Joliet, 

has  been  proposed  to  ase  this  method  for  idee-  shows  a  healthy  condition  of  that  prison.    The 

tifying  Chinese  immigrants,  and  it  has  been  number  of  convicts  there  on  Sept  80,  1888, 

commonly  supposed  to  be  used  for  a  like  pur-  was  224  fewer  than  on  Sept.  80,  1886.    There 

pose  in  Obinese  courts  of  justice.    A  large  was  a  fiUling  off  in  the  earnings  at  that  insti- 

nurober  of  such  thumb-impressions,  taken  dur-  tution  of  about  $50,000  during  the  two  years, 

ing  several  generations,  would  doubtless  enable  and  $85,000  was  drawn  from  the  general  ap- 

scientists  to  settle  interesting  questions  regard-  propriation  to  make  good  the  deficit.    As  the 

ing  heredity.  contract  system  has  been  abolished,  the  Gov- 

IIUIIOIS.    State  fievenBeat — The  following  emor,  in  his  message,  says :  ^^  I  know  of  no 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  other  or  better  than  the  State-account  plan, 

emor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican ;  Lieu-  To  put  this  into  execution,  so  as  to  keep  the 

tenant-Governor,  John  0.  Smith;  Secretary  of  convict  employed,  and  not  to  bring  his  labor 

State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;  Auditor,  Oharles  P.  in  conflict  with  ft'ee  outside  labor  of  the  honest 

Swigert ;  Treasurer,  John  R.  Tanner ;  Attor-  mechanic,  artisan,  or  laboring  man,  will  test 

ney-General,  George  Hunt ;  Superintendent  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilled  legislator.   In 

Public  Instruction,  Richard  Edwards ;    Rail-  the  mean  time,  under  existing  conditions,  ap- 

road  and  Warehouse  Oommissioners,  John  J.  propriations  will  be  necessary  for  the  peniten- 

Rtnaker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  Johnson ;  tiaries  of  the  State  for  the  next  two  years.    I 

Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Alfired  M.  recommend  at  least  $100,000  for  the  one  at 

Craig;  Associate  Justices,  Bei^jamin  M.  Magru-  Joliet."    At  Chester,  the  report  shows  no  ma- 

der,  Simeon  P.  Shope,  David  J.  Baker,  John  terial  change  in  the  number  of  convicts  con- 

Scofield,    Jacob  W.  Wilkin,   and  Joseph  M.  fined  in  the  prison  from  the  two  previous  years. 

Bailey.  Existing  contracts  for  the  labor  of  about  225 

FlaauM. — The  amount  of  all  funds  in  the  convicts  will  expire  June  80,  1890 ;  other  con- 
State  Treasury,  Oct.  1,  1886,  was  as  follows:  tracts  for  about  150  convicts  will  not  expire. 
General  revenue  fund,  $2,668,570.01 ;  State  with  the  existing  privilege  of  renewal,  until 
school  fund,  $218,876.28  ;  delinquent  land-tax  several  years  later.  The  appropriation  for  or- 
t'und,  $881.06 ;  unknown  and  minor  heirs*  dinary  expenses  for  1887  and  1888  was  $75,- 
f nnd,  $10,776.19 ;  local  bond  fund,  $558,158.-  000  per  annum.  The  commissioners  and  war- 
88;  total,  $8,451,711.82.  The  receipts  from  all  den  ask  for  $65,000  per  annum  for  the  next 
sources  from  Oct.  1,  1886,  to  Sept.  80,  1888,  two  years  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  $15,000 
inclusive,  were  as  follow :  General  revenue  for  other  and  special  purposes, 
fund,  $5,698,568.82 ;  State  school  fund,  $2,196,-  Micatlaii— The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
492.86 ;  unknown  and  minor  heirs*  fund,  $8,-  shows  that  the  nnmner  of  children  of  school 
209.80;  local  bond  fund,  $2,866,268.45 ;  totd,  age  in  1888  was  1,118,472;  the  number  of 
$10,759«588.98 ;  grand  total,  $14,211,245.75.  pupils  enrolled  was  751,849;  the  average  at- 
The  disbursements  from  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  Sept.  tendance  was  518,048 ;  the  average  duration  of 
80,  1888,  inclusive,  were  as  follow:  General  the  schools  was  158*8  days ;  the  average  nnm- 
revenue  fund,  $5,487,848.29 ;  State  soliool  fund,  ber  of  days  of  attendance  for  each  pupil  was 
$2,109,144.16;  unknown  and  minor  heirs' fund,  105*7;  the  average  monthly  wages  of  male 
$158.89 ;  local  bond  fund,  $2,824,887.69 ;  total,  teachers  was  $52.98 ;  of  female  teachers,  $48.09. 
$10,872,028.58.  Balance  of  all  funds  in  treas-  The  total  expenditures  for  public  schools  was 
nry  Oct.  1,  1888,  $8,889,217.22.  The  principal  $10,661,017.15.  Of  this  amount  there  was 
of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  outstandmg  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  $6,714,516.98,  and 
Oct  1,  1886,  was  $28,600.  the  permanent  productive  school  funds  for  the 

Calais.— The  report  of  the  Canal  Commission-  State,  not  including  the  university,  was  $10,- 

ers  shows  that  the  revenue  derived  from  tolls  888,182.99.     The  University  of  Illinois,  the 

and  from  other  sources,  during  tha  last  year.  State  and  Southern  Normal  Univen^ities,  were 

have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  canal  in  good  reported  as  in  excellent  condition, 

condition,  so  that  it  may  still  be  utilized  in  con-  CharltlM.— The  tenth  biennial  report  of  the 

nection  with  Illinois  river.    It  costs  the  State  State  Commissioners  shows  that  for  1886  and 

nothing ;  the  usual  contingent  appropriation  of  1887  there  was  distributed  $8,800,250.26  among 

$20,000  a  year  is  never  touched  by  the  com-  the  institutions  under  their  Jurisdiction,  as  fol- 

missioners.    The  affairs  of  the  canal  have  been  lows:  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $849,- 

80  wisely  managed  that  the  revenues  collected  847.02 ;  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $898,- 

have  been  sufficient,  not  only  to  keep  up  re-  511.74;  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $497,- 

paira,  but  to  complete  the  system  of  rip-raps,  888.91 ;    Southern  Hospital   for  the  Insane, 

which  will  insure  the  banks  from  waste  by  $850,859.10;    Institution    for  the   Deaf   and 

washhig  and  floods.    Their  report  shows  a  bal-  Dumb,  $818,281.75 ;  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
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$111,834.80;    Institation  for  Feeble  -  Minded  Lhr e  Btoffc—The  acts  of  1885  and  1887,  ere- 

Children,    $201,261.28 :     Soldiers'    Orphans^  ating  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners, 

Home,  $168,660.68 ;  Ooaritable  Eye  and  Ear  was  a  timely  and  pradent  effort  upon  life  part 

Infirmary,  $71,242.67 ;  State  Reform  School,  of  the  State  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of 

$805,933.76  ;    Soldiers'    and   Sailors'    Home,  domestic  animals.     The  board  appointed  to 

$644,463.66.    Tlie  Northern  Hospital  is  at  El-  carry  the  law  into  execution  reports  to  the 

ffiu,  and  from  Oct.  1, 1886,  till  Sept.  80,  1888,  Le^slature  the  complete  extirpation  of  con- 

712  patients  were  under  treatment,  of  whom  tagious  plenro-pnenmonia  in  the  State.    The 

189  were  discharged.    The  Eastern  Hospital  is  returns  of  local  assessors  show,  for  1888,  for 

at  Kankakee,  and  during  the  same  time  2,121  purposes  of  taxation,  the  following  number 

patients  were  at  the  hospital,  of  whom  612  re-  and  value  of  domestic  animals : 

ceived  their  discharges.    The  Central  Ho^ital    ; 

is  at  Jacksonville,  and  1,401  persons  were  at  animals. 


that  institution  during  the  time  mentioned,  of  hotmb 

whom  478  were  discharged.    The  Southern  Moles  and  Msei. 

Hospital  is  at  Anna,  where,  from  Oct.  1, 1887,  2h^' 

till  June  30,  1888,  732  patients  were  treated.  Hogsi'.'.'.'.'.i'..'.] 
of  whom  102  were  discharged.   It  is  estimated         ^^^ 

that  the  insane  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,300  to  ^ 


Nmnbtr. 


998,081 
100,618 

8,428«484 
ftM,910 

1,966,700 


TalM. 


$24,826,145 

2.917,970 

17,229,8n 

584J69 

2,798^ 

$47,901,587 


1,500  each  year  in  Illinois,  and  efforts  are  being  The  practice  of  assessing  all  property  in  this 
made  to  revise  the  lunacy  law  so  that  greater  State  by  local  assessors,  at  one  tnird  or  one 
stringency  shall  be  used  in  committing  those  fourth  its  actual  or  cash  value,  indicates  that 
alleged  to  be  insane.  The  Institution  for  the  the  real  value  of  the  domestic  animals  above 
De^  and  Dumb  is  at  Jacksonville.  On  June  enumerated  would  exceed  $160,000,000. 
80,  1888,  tliere  were  581  pnpils  on  the  rolls,  PeHtlcaL — At  the  presidential  election  there 
and  since  the  previous  report  of  Sept.  30, 1886,  were  cast  370,473  votes  for  Gen.  Harrison; 
there  had  been  admittea  77  new  students,  24  348,278  for  Mr.  Cleveland ;  7,090  for  Mr. 
graduated,  and  88  removed.  At  the  Institii-  Streeter ;  and  21,695  for  Gkn.  Fisk.  The  fol- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  likewise  situated  at  Jack-  lowing  Republican  State  officers  were  also 
soQville,  there  were  during  the  nine  months  chosen:  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  for  Governor;  Ly- 
ending  June  30,  1888,  171  persons  enrolled,  of  man  B.  Bay,  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  Isaac 
whom  97  were  males  and  74  females.  In  June,  N.  Pearson,  for  Secretary  of  State;  Charles 
1888,  six  students  were  graduated  and  oertifi-  W.  Parey,  for  Auditor ;  Charles  Becker,  for 
oates  of  proficiency  were  issued  to  those  who  Treasurer ;  and  George  Hunt,  for  Attorney- 
had  taken  the  workshop  course.  The  Soldiers'  General.  The  congressional  delegation  in- 
Orphans*  Dome  is  at  Normal,  and  611  inmates  eludes  13  Republicans  and  7  Democrats,  repre- 
were  there  during  the  time  between  Oct.  1,  senting  a  gain  of  one  for  the  Democrats  over 
1886,  and  June  30,  1888;  and  255  were  for  the  representatives  sent  to  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
various  reasons  removed  during  that  period,  gress.  The  Legislature  includes  in  the  Senate 
The  other  charitable  institutions  referred  to  85  Republicans  and  16  Democrats ;  in  the 
were,  according  to  the  Governor's  last  message  House,  80  Republicans  and  72  Democrat**, 
to  the  Legislature,  '<  wisely,  humanely,  and  IMMfGRATION,  PilJPiB.  The  war  of  the 
economically  managed  by  the  various  boards  American  Revolution  virtually  put  an  em- 
of  trustees  and  superintendents  charged  with  bargo  upon  immigration  for  seven  years,  and 
tlieir  care."  the  European  wars  that  immediately  followed, 
RaUrtidfl. — Daring  18d7-'88  there  were  sixty-  and  continued  almost  without  interruption  un- 
one  railroad  corporations,  controlling  and  oper-  til  1816,  checked,  for  a  whole  generation,  the 
ating  13,000  miles  of  road,  including  346  miles  movement  across  the  Atlantic.  Scattered 
built  in  1888,  giving  steady  employment  to  notices  from  shipping-lists  furnish  the  only 
66,000  persons,  the  aggregate  of  whose  wages  basis  for  estimates  as  to  the  number  arriving 
exceeds  $33,000,000  a  year.  The  estimated  previous  to  1820,  and  investigators  differ  con- 
total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  all  siderably  in  their  estimates.  As  shrewd  a 
the  roads  exceeded  $330,000,000 ;  and  they  guess  as  auy  seems  to  be  that  of  250,000  immi- 
carried,  in  1888,  32,000,000  passengers  at  an  grants  from  1775  to  1820,  which  was  made  by 
average  rate  of  2*29  cents  a  mile,  the  total  Dr.  Loring,  of  the  United  States  Statistical 
income  of  the  passenger  department  of  these  Bureau,  some  years  ago.  Since  1819  the  law 
roads  for  1888  amounting  to  more  than  $17,-  of  Congress  has  required  that  all  who  come  to 
000,000.  They  transported  in  the  same  year  the  sea  and  lake  ports  should  be  registered  at 
more  than  63,000,000  tons  of  freight,  at  an  the  custom-houses.  Their  names,  ages,  sex, 
average  charge  of  one  and  six  tenths  cent  (1  '6)  nativity,  occupation,  and  destination  are  ascer- 
a  ton  a  mile,  the  total  income  from  which  was  tained  and  reported  to  the  National  Govern- 
about  $39,000,000.  The  total  amount  of  the  ment.  The  State  Department,  at  first,  and  the 
operating  expenses  of  all  the  roads  amounted  Treasury  Department  latterly,  have  published 
to  more  than  $38,000,000,  contributing  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  number  and  character  of 
way  of  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes  the  immigrants.  So  far  as  these  documents 
$2,739,612.  go,  they  may  be  received  with  oonfidenoe; 
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bat  there  were  manifest  omiadons  at  Bome  whence  they  came.  It  was  the  eyident  inten- 
ports  in  the  earlier  years,  and  thej  coald  give  tion  of  Congress,  by  these  enactments,  to  se- 
no  account  of  foreigners  who  entered  this  cure  ample  and  proper  protection  to  immi- 
conntry  throagh  other  channels  than  the  sea  grants  arriving  at  our  shores,  and,  at  the  same 
and  lake  ports.  And  yet  the  official  returns  time,  guard  against  the  influx  of  convicts, 
rendered  by  the  collectors  of  customs  do  not  lunatic,  and  otherwise  infirm  and  chronic  alien 
indicate  what  portion  of  the  whole  may  be  paupers.  The  law,  as  at  present  executed, 
considered  pauper  immigrants.  The  act  of  nowever,  is  little  or  no  barrier  against  the 
Congress  regulating  immigration,  passed  Aug.  shipment  of  these  classes,  and  there  is  no 
3,  1882,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  remedy  after  they  have  pnssed  the  port  at 
ury  to  enter  into  contract  with  such  board,  which  they  have  landed.  The  expenditure  of 
commission,  or  oflScer,  as  may  be  designated  by  a  small  sum  for  passage  to  any  interior  point 
the  Governor  of  any  State,  to  take  charge  of  generally  insures  the  delivery  of  the  person  to 
the  local  affairs  of  immigration  in  the  ports  of  the  place  of  destination ;  and,  though  he  be 
such  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  and  insane,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  self  support, 
relief  of  such  immigrants  landing  tnerein  as  no  provision  is  made  for  his  return,  and  he 
may  fall  into  distress  or  need  public  aid,  to  be  falls  upon  the  locality  where  he  may  be  as  a 
reimbursed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  out  of  public  charge  through  life.  The  statistics  of 
the  fund  derived  from  such  tax.  It  is  made  the  prisons,  penitentiaries,  poor-houses,  asy- 
the  duty  of  such  board,  commission,  or  officer,  Inms,  and  other  institutions  of  the  United 
to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  States,  show  that  there  are  proportionately 
all  passengers  arriving  at  such  ports;  and  if,  many  more  of  the  criminal,  msane,  pauper, 
on  such  examination  and  inquiry,  there  shall  and  helpless  alien  classes  in  them  than  in 
be  found  any  convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or  any  per-  former  years ;  and  the  evils  from  these  sources, 
son  unable  to  care  for  himself,  who  is  likely  to  apparently,  are  constantly  and  heavily  increas- 
become  a  public  charge,  this  shall  be  reported  ing.  These  evils,  it  is  claimed,  are  due  largely 
in  writing  to  the  collector  of  such  port,  and  to  defects  in  the  Federal  law,  in  that  its  exe- 
such  person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land;  cution  depends  upon  local  officers, Jikely  to  be 
and  the  expense  of  his  return  shall  be  borne  influenced  by  local  considerations,  in  tlie  gen- 
by  the  vessel  in  which  he  came.  Under  this  erally  hurried  and  superficial  examination  of 
act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  soon  after  immigrants  at  the  time  of  their  landing,  in  the 
its  passage,  entered  into  contract  with  the  absence  of  any  reciprocal  action  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  New  York,  officers  of  the  various  ports,  and  in  the  failure 
with  the  Boards  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts  of  the  statute  to  prescribe  any  penalty  for  its 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  with  various  local  violation.  The  clearest  exposition  of  the  sub- 
hoards,  commissions,  and  officers  of  other  ject  ever  made  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
States;  and  the  examinations,  inquiries,  land-  cans  abroad  was  through  one  hundred  consuls 
ing,  relief,  and  care  of  all  immigrants  arriving  of  the  United  States  to  the  General  Govern- 
in  the  United  States  since  then  have  devolved  ment  at  Washington  in  1888.  The  consul  at 
upon  these  local  officers,  commissions,  and  Palermo  said :  ^'  Emigration  is  here  considered 
boards.  A  ruling  of  the  United  States  Treas-  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  so  far  as  steam- 
ury  Department,  in  September,  1885,  author-  ship  companies  are  concerned,  and  it  is  stimu- 
ixed  the  commissioners  of  emigration  of  the  lated  by  them  in  the  same  sense  that  trade  in 
State  of  New  York,  their  agents  or  servants,  merchandise  is  when  they  desire  a  cargo,  or 
to  go  on  board  of  all  vessels  arriving  from  for-  to  complete  one,  for  their  vessels.  Law  never 
eign  ports  at  the  port  of  New  York ;  and  all  enters  the  subject,  so  far  as  eUiigrants  are  con- 
immigrants  found  thereon  may  be  taken  to  cerned.  The  company  desire  that  all  space  in 
Castle  Garden  and  there  examined ;  and  if,  on  their  vessels  shall  be  occupied,  and,  in  order  to 
such  examination,  there  shall  be  found  any  accomplish  this,  they  employ  emigrant  brokers 
persons  not  entitled  to  land,  the  Collector  of  or  agents,  to  whom  they  pay  from  three  to  five 
the  Port  of  New  York,  and  the  ownerf>,  agents,  dollars  for  each  emigrant  obtained ;  soine- 
nr  masters  of  the  vessel  on  which  such  persons  times  even  more  than  the  latter  sum  is  paid, 
arrived,  shall  be  forthwith  notified  in  writing;  the  amount  depending  on  the  competition  or 
and  the  commissioners  of  emigration  shall  de-  the  urgency  of  the  case.  The  brokers,  as  may 
tain  under  their  custody  or  care,  either  on  be  imagined,  are  a  low,  lying,  dishonorable 
shipboard  or  elsewhere,  all  such  persons  for-  set,  who  will  swear  to  anything  to  induce  the 
bidden  to  land  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  poor,  ignorant  people  to  emigrate,  and  thus 
of  1882,  except  convicts,  who,  as  provided  in  earn  their  fees.  They  tell  them  that  work  is 
the  fifth  section  of  ^^  An  act  supplementary  to  plentiful  and  wages  very  high,  and  that  after 
the  acts  in  relation  to  immigration,^^  approved  they  shall  have  labored  for  a  year  or  two  they 
March  3, 1875,  shall  be  subject  to  the  charge  will  have  saved  enough  to  return  to  their 
and  direction  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  homes  and  live  without  doing  anything.  Thus 
said  port;  and  such  detention  shall  continue  th  e  poor,  ignorant  people  are  wheedled  into  sell- 
nntil  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  upon  which  such  ing  or  mortgaging  what  little  they  may  have, 
persons  arrived,  or  until  proper  provision  can  and  after  the  broker  has  received  his  fe<^  from 
be  made  for  their   return  to  the  countries  the  transportation  company  he  never  thinks  or 
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oarefl  more  for  tLe  poor  people  whom  he  has  settled  idea  and  a  common  expression,  that 
swindled.  Until  the  United  States  shall  have  America  is  the  asylum  for  all  the  disreputable 
arrived  at  some  agreement  with  Italy  in  the  persons  of  Europe.  The  other  day  I  had  a 
premises,  this  will  continue.  It  would  be  a  small  Job  for  a  printer.  I  found  his  door 
great  blessing  if  the  class  of  Italians  who  are  locked,  and  turned  away,  when  a  woman  stuck 
practically  forced  by  the  brokers  to  emigrate  her  head  out  from  a  window  opposite  and 
could  be  kept  from  landing  on  American  shouted:  *He^s  gone  to  America,  where  all 
shores."  The  consul  at  Venice  wrote:  the  rascals  go.*  I  have  come  across  direct  in- 
^*  Emigrants  are  recruited  from  those  people  formation  ctmfirming  the  evidence  now  before 
whom,  as  a  rule,  their  native  country  does  not  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  much  unde- 
wish  to  retain.  They  are  often  fugitives  from  sirable  emigration  is  going  on  to  our  country 
justice,  and«  in  many  cases,  those  leaving  their  by  way  of  Canada.  These  emigrants  are  dupes 
native  countries  to  evade  legitimate  duties  im-  of  rascaUy  agents  (located,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
posed  by  law — men  whose  stupendous  igno-  German  shipping-ports)  who,  knowing  that 
ranee  is  uneqnaled  by  any  other  class  of  people  the  emigrants  are  so  poor  that  they  might  be 
found  in  the  civilized  world.  They  are  no  refused  a  landing  in  New  York,  sell  them  tick- 
more  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizen-  ets  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  representing  to 
ship  than  slaves  newly  released  from  bond-  these  ignorant  creatures  that  passage  to  those 
age.  They  have  no  intention  of  becoming  citi-  })oint8  is  cheaper  than  to  New  York,  and  that, 
zens  of  the  United  States.  They  desire  simply  once  in  Canada,  they  have  but  to  step  over  the 
to  get  more  money  for  their  work,  and  to  de-  border  and  be  in  the  United  States.  The 
crease  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of  work  transportation  companies  advertise  extensively 
to  be  done  for  the  money  received."  This  all  over  Europe,  and  they  have  innumerable 
word  came  from  Vienna :  ^^  I  am  quite  positive  agents  who  picture  the  United  States  and  the 
that  the  intelligent  classes  among  the  emi-  opportunities  it  offers  to  emigrants  in  glowing 
grants  are  in  the  minority.  The  bulk  of  emi-  colors ;  and  it  is  common  belief  that  they  mia- 
gration  comes  from  Bohemia,  and  it  is  com-  represent  nearly  everything  in  connection  with 
posed  of  ^e  lower  classes.  The  educated,  in-  the  United  States.  The  character  of  all  tlie 
telligent  Bohemian  remains  at  home.  Many  emigration  has  lately  changed  for  the  worse, 
of  the  emigrants  have  most  perverted  ideas  of  and  now  more  than  ever  is  decidedly  iignrioas 
Hberty.  They  believe  that  in  the  United  to  our  working  people  and  our  general  peace 
States  no  policeman    interferes   with   entire  and  prosperity." 

freedom  of  action.  Many  of  them  think  they  It  has  been  said  that  to  remedy  these  evils 
have  been  governed  too  much  at  home,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  sliould  be  placed  in 
hope  to  find  a  country  where  they  will  not  be  the  hands  of  Federal  officers  untraromeled  by 
governed  at  all.  During  the  last  summer  no  local  influences  and  free  to  act  in  the  interest 
fewer  than  eighty  runners  of  the  llambnrg-  of  the  entire  country ;  that  the  examinations 
American  Packet  Company  and  of  the  North  should  be  thorough  and  vigilant  and  the  capa- 
German  Lloyd,  were  arrested  at  Oswiecine  city  of  each  immigrant  for  self-support  be  con- 
and  Eraken,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  on  the  dusively  established  before  he  is  permitted  to 
charge  of  fraud  and  encouraging  emigration,  land ;  that  the  procedure  at  the  various  ports, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  on  the  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be  uniform  and 
hunt  for  contract-laborers."  The  consul  at  reciprocal ;  and  that  violations  of  the  statute 
Annaberg,^  Saxony,  said:  ^^Any  one  who  has  in  bringing  criminals,  insane,  and  other  help- 
observed  the  masses  of  humanity  cro ending  on  less  persons  to  the  country,  should  subject  the 
board  the  great  ocean  steamers  bound  for  the  owners  of  the  vessels  implicated  to  a  fine  in 
promised  limd,  can  not  but  be  convinced  of  this  each  case,  in  the  nature  of  a  libel  on  the  vessel, 
fact.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  at  a  railway  junc-  to  be  enforced  in  the  courts.  The  Secretary 
tion  two  common  freight-cars  filled  with  emi-  of  the  Treasury,  in  1886,  sent  to  the  House  of 
grants  for  the  United  States,  forlorn-looking  Representatives  a  bill  providing  a  penalty  of 
creatures,  half-starved  and  not  decently  clad.  $500  for  the  permanent  landing  of  alien  pan- 
In  these  cars  were  men,  women,  and  children,  pers,  idiots,  insane,  and  convicts.  By  it  the 
with  all  the  worldly  goods  they  possessed.  Secretary  was  given  power  to  appoint  commis- 
packed  like  sardines,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  sioners  of  immigration,  not  to  exceed  three  in 
There  was  not  a  seat  in  the  car,  not  so  much  number,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
as  a  board  on  which  the  poor  mothers  with  Baltimore,  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
infants  might  rest.  I  have  seen  whole  trains  and  San  Francisco,  to  take  exclusive  charge 
of  just  such  emigrants.  I  have  observed  these  and  provide  for  the  support  and  relief  of  such 
people  on  all  occasions,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  alien  immigrants  as  may  fall  into  distress ;  but 
to  say  that  one  third  of  all  the  emigration  to  this  bill  did  not  pass.  Another  unsuccessful 
the  United  States  from  the  Continent  of  Eu-  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
rope  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  positively  States  in  December,  1887,  which  provided  that 
injurious  and  dangerous.  So  much  of  the  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  such  rules 
scum  of  the  population  of  these  old  countries  and  regulations,  and  issue  from  time  to  time 
has  been  transferred  to  us,  that  among  well-  such  instructions  to  consuls  of  the  United 
ordered  people  who  remain  it  has  become  a  States,  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  with  treaty 
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obligations,  bb  shall  enable  well-disposed  and  his  passport.  Bot  if  be  is  found  to  be  a  pan- 
worth  j  persons  who  desire  to  become  resident  per,  an  idiot,  a  criminal,  or  insane ;  if  he  is  de- 
oitizens  ot  the  United  States  to  obtain  certifi-  praved  and  dissolute,  or  wishes  to  come  over 
cates  of  character  and  fitness  therefor  from  the  in  fulfillment  of  a  contract,  he  Will  be  rejected, 
consul  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  and  without  his  papers,  even  if  he  secured 
without  hardship  or  unreasonable  delay,  which  passage  on  a  vessel,  ne  will  not  be  permitted 
certificate  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  other  to  land.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan,  or  a 
specifications  required  by  this  act  or  which  modification  of  it,  wiU  become  a  law  within 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  year. 

the  full  name  of  the  individual  receiving  it,  VSDIA^  an  empire  in  Southern  Asia,  subject 
the  place  of  birth,  age,  occupation,  last  legal  to  Great  Britain.  By  act  of  Parliament,  the 
residence,  physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  British  Government  in  1858  assumed  the  ad- 
all  facts  necessary  for  identification  of  such  in-  ministration  of  all  the  territories  of  the  East 
dividuals ;  that  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  India  Company.  The  powers  of  the  company 
to  any  convict  except  those  convicted  of  polit-  and  its  Board  of  Control  are  now  exerois^  by 
leal  offenses,  nor  to  any  lunatic,  idiot,  or  any  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  mem- 
person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  without  her  of  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Queen  of 
becoming  a  public  charge,  nor  to  any  Anarch-  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India 
ist,  Nihilist,  or  person  hostile  to  the  prin-  at  Delhi  on  Jan.  1,  1877.  The  executive  au- 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  or  form  of  Govern-  thority  in  India  is  vested  in  the  Govemor- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  any  believer  General,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Viceroy, 
or  professed  believer  in  the  Mormon  religion  who  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
who  fails  to  satisfy  the  consul,  npon  examina-  State,  and  has  power  to  make  laws,  by  the  ad- 
tion,  that  he  intends  to  and  will  conform  to  vice  of  his  Council,  for  British  India  and  for 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  British  subjects  in  the  native  states,  subject  to 
any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  the  the  approval  of  the  British  Government  The 
act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigrar  ordinary  measures  for  the  government  of  India 
tion  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  are  usually  expounded  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  State  at  the  presentation  of  the  annual  budget. 
States,  the  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Co-  and  receive  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
lumbia,  approved  Feb.  26,  1885,  or  in  acts  The  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  was  appointed 
amendatory  to  that  act.  In  addition  to  this  Viceroy  in  1884,  resigned  in  January,  1888,  on 
the  bill  provided  for  penalties  to  be  imposed  account  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  but 
on  any  vessel  violating  the  law  by  transporting  did  not  hsnd  over  the  administration  to  his 
uncertified  persons,  established  machinery  for  raocessor  till  November.  The  present  Viceroy 
enforcing  the  law,  and  created  an  immigration  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was  trans- 
fhnd  by  imposing  a  per-capita  tax  on  each  im-  ferred  from  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Can- 
migrant,  to  be  used  m  defraying  the  expenses  ada.  Lord  Dufferin,  as  a  mark  of  honor  for 
incident  to  such  regulation  of  immigration,  his  annexation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,  or  Up- 
These  efforts  led  to  an  investigation  by  a  com-  per  Burmah,  was  created,  before  his  retirement, 
mittee  of  Congress  in  1888,  a  part  of  whose  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  and  Earl  of  Ava. 
work  was  the  collection  of  the  consular  reports  The  native  press  expressed  satisfaction  at  his 
noted  above.  As  the  result  of  its  labors,  the  retirement,  as  he  had  disappointed  all  expecta- 
oommittee  has  visited  the  several  centers  of  tions,  and  undone  much  of  what  was  done  by 
immigration  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  Lord  Ripon 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  (January,  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  India.  His  ad- 
1889)  about  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  the  ministration  was  marked  by  a  vigorous  foreign 
appointment  of  consular  inspectors  to  every  policy  in  Afghanistan  and  Burmah,  which  in- 
foreign  land  that  sends  large  numbers  of  immi-  creased  the  burdens  of  the  poor  Indian  tax- 
grants  to  the  United  States,  and  these  inspect-  payers  without  any  resulting  benefits  for  them, 
ors  will  be  attached  to  the  consular  and  min-  but  the  domestic  policy  of  progress  and  reform, 
isterial  services  in  the  several  countries.  Those  in  sympathy  with  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
who  desire  to  come  to  the  United  States  the  natives,  was  abandoned  when  Ix>rd  Dufferin 
must  file  applications,  giving  age,  birthplace,  took  the  govemment  from  Lord  Ripon.  The 
ooeupatioD,  purpose,  p^igree,  and  other  im-  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  Viscount  Cross, 
portant  or  material  points,  thirty,  sixty,  or  The  Council  of  the  Governor- General  con- 
even  ninety  days  (as  may  be  decided  upon),  sists  of  six  ordinary  members  and  the  Com- 
before  taking  passage;  and  duringthat  time  the  mander-in-Chief.  With  from  six  to  twelve 
inspectors  must  investigate  the  past  lives  and  additional  members,  appointed  by  the  Viceroy, 
records  of  the  applicants,  and  then  act  according  they  constitute  the  Legislative  Council.  The 
to  the  finding.  It  the  candidate  for  admission  Viceroy  and  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and  of 
to  the  United  States  is  honeist,  sober,  and  Indus-  Madras,  whose  appointments  are  political, 
trious,  and  desires  to  come  over  to  better  his  though  not  vacated  by  a  change  of  ministry, 
condition  or  join  those  of  his  family  who  are  are  nominated  by  the  home  Government;  and 
already  here,  and  if  he  gives  promise  by  his  so  are,  sometimes,  the  members  of  the  Council 
past  life  to  make  a  good  citizen,  he  will  receive  and  the  judges  of  the  High  Court,  though 
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usaallj  the  reootnmendations  of  the  Govern-  758,  inhabiting  an  area  of  1,064,720  sqaare 
ment  of  India  are  followed  in  filling  these  posts,  miles.  The  fendatory  native  states,  in  which 
The  covenanted  civil  service  was  formerly  the  rulers  govern  under  the  advice  of  the  Brit- 
widely  separated  in  pay,  rank,  and  privileges  ish  authorities,  have  an  aggregate  area  of 
from  the  uncovenanted,  and  the  distinction  is  509.780  square  miles,  and  in  ISCbi  contained 
still  officially  observed,  although  there  are  nu*  55,191,742  inhabitants,  making  the  total  area 
merous  uncovenanted  civil  servants  in  the  of  India  1,574,450  square  miles,  and  the  total 
special  departments  of  accounts,  archsoology,  population  256,982,495.  The  density  of  popu- 
customs,  education,  forests,  geological  survey,  latiftn  for  the  British  territories  is  229,  for  the 
Jails,  meteorological  survey,  mint,  opium,  pilot  native  states  108,  and  for  all  India  184  to  the 
service,  post-office,  police,  public  works,  regis-  square  mile.  The  density  varies  from  441  per 
tration,  salt,  surveys,  and  telegraplis,  whose  square  mile  in  Cochin,  a  native  state  in  Mail- 
duties  are  more  important  and  as  highly  re-  raa,  and  408  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
munerated  as  those  of  a  large  proportion  of  Oudh,  to  79  in  Rajputaua  and  43  in  Lower 
the  covenanted  officials.  Among  the  941  ap-  Burmah.  The  Christian  population  comprised 
pointments  of  the  covenanted  service,  ranging  968,059  Roman  Catholics,  858,712  AngUcans, 
from  an  assistant-magistrate  up  to  a  lieutenant-  20,084  Scotch  Presbyterians,  28,185  Episcopa- 
govemor  in  the  executive  branch,  and  up  to  a  liims,  188,200  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
chief-justice  of  the  High  Court  in  the  Judicial  other  Protestants,  2,142  Greeks  and  Arme- 
branch,  only  twelve  are  held  by  natives  who  nians,  and  865,285  unspecified.  The  British- 
entered  the  service  by  competition  in  England  bom  population  of  India  was  returned  as 
under  the  old  rules,  and  forty-eight  by  natives  89,798,  divided  into  77,188  males  and  12,610 
appointed  in  India  direct,  under  the  statute  of  females.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
IH70  and  the  rules  made  by  Lord  Lytton  in  languages  and  dialects  classed  with  languages 
1879.  The  special  services  employ  about  2,000  spoken  in  India.  The  numbers  speaking  tiie 
officials,  of  whom  one  quarter,  mostly  in  the  principal  languages  are  as  follow :  Uindoostani, 
lower  grades,  are  natives.  The  uncovenanted  82,497,168;  Bengali,  88,965,428;  Telugu,  17,- 
executive  and  Judicial  service,  consisting  of  000,858;  Mahratti,  17,044^684;  Puigabi,  15,- 
deputy-magistrates  and  subjudges  and  their  754,798;  Tamil,  18,068,279;  Guzarati,  9,620,- 
subordinates,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  688 ;  Canarese,  8,887,027. 
who  fill  2,449  out  of  2,588  posts.  Of  the  114,-  Emigrant  Labor  from  India  is  mainly  reoruit- 
150  posts  below  these,  witn  salaries  less  than  ed  in  Madras.  The  bulk  of  the  emigration  is 
1,000  rupees,  97  per  cent,  are  held  by  natives,  now  directed  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  to 
A  Civil  Service  Commission  that  was  appoint-  Burmah,  and  to  Ceylon,  where  the  teaF-eultiva- 
ed  in  October,  1886,  to  devise  a  scheme  that  tion  and  the  pearl-fisheries  attract  coolie  labor, 
will  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  natives  to  higher  There  is  no  emigratkm  at  present  to  French 
and  more  extensive  employment  in  the  public  colonies,  and  very  little  to  Natal,  Mauritius,  or 
service,  has  reported  in  favor  of  doing  away  any  distant  English  colonies,  excepting  Trini- 
with  the  names  ^^  covenanted "  and  '^  uncove-  dad  and  Demerara,  a  fact  attributed  to  the  de- 
nanted,^^  and  dividing  the  civil  service  into  dine  in  the  sugar-trade.  The  number  of  emi- 
imperial  and  provincial.  Instead  of  throwing  grants  from  Madras  in  1887  was  126,881.  The 
the  higher  grades  of  offices  wider  open  for  the  Government,  in  September,  1888,  prohibited 
admission  of  natives,  the  commission,  which  further  emigration  to  any  of  the  French  colo- 
was  composed  exclusively  of  officials,  would  nies,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  authori- 
abolish  the  appointment  of  natives  under  the  ties  decline  to  submit  to  a  form  of  procedure 
statute  of  1870  and  Lord  Lytton^s  rules,  and  required  for  the  protection  of  the  coolies  simi- 
compel  all  candidates  for  the  imperial  civil  lar  to  that  adopted  in  the  British  colonies, 
service  to  pass  the  examinations  in  London,  The  following  cities  ocmtained  over  150,000 
which  are  to  be  open  to  applicants  between  inhabitants:  Cdcutta,  with  its  suburbs,  871,- 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-three,  the  504 ;  Bombay,  778,196  ;  Madras,  405,848 ; 
extension  of  the  limits  of  age  being  inti^nded  Hyderabad,  854,692 ;  Lncknow,  261,808 ;  Ben- 
to  attract  more  university  graduates,  as  well  as  ares,  199,700;  Delhi,  178,898;  Patna,  170,- 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  natives  of  India.  654 ;  Agra,  160,208 ;  Bangalore,  155,857 ;  Am- 
Tbe  most  important  changes  are  the  attaching  ritsar,  151,896 ;  Cawnpore«  161,444. 
to  the  provincial  service  of  108  offices  of  the  Edacatton* — Education  has  made  much  pro|r- 
covenanted  service  and  of  all  of  the  special  ress  during  the  past  few  years.  English  schools 
services,  excepting  some  of  the  chief  posts,  have  been  established  in  every  district,  and  in 
which  are  transferred  to  the  imperial  service,  each  of  the  provinces  a  department  of  educa- 
By  this  measure  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  tion,  under  a  director  and  a  staff  of  inspectors, 
deprived  of  the  chief  Pftrt  of  his  remaining  has  been  organized.  Some  of  the  colleges  and 
patronage,  and  many  omces  that  have  hereto-  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the  Govern- 
fore  been  held  by  Europeans  will  fall  to  natives,  ment,  and  all  the  higher  institutions  receive 
who  will  receive  much  smaller  salaries.  some  aid.  In  1886  there  were  16,048  Govem- 
Arsa  aid  Pepaladw. — The  first  complete  cen-  ment  schools  of  all  kmds,  with. 868,772  pupils; 
BUS  of  British  India  was  taken  on  Feb.  17, 1881,  61,188  missionary  and  other  schools,  with 
when  the  population  was  found  to  be  201,790,-  1,662,885  pupils,  that  were  partly  supported 
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by  Gk>yernin6nt  grants;  and  45,412  school^,  though  in  the  earl j  part  of  the  centnrj  nearly 
with  812,454  papils,  that  received  no  aid.  The  all  the  lawyers  in  Calcutta  were  Mussulmans, 
total  expenditure  on  education  in  1886  was  they  disappeared  from  the  professions  and 
24,248,960  rupees,  of  which  one  third  was  paid  Government  offices  from  the  opening  of  the 
out  of  ffovemmental  and  provincial  revenues,  educntional  era  till  quite  recently.  In  the 
The  universities  of  Oaloutta,  Madras,  and  Bom-  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  on  the  con> 
bay  admitted  8,802  students  during  the  aca-  trary,  the  Mussulmans,  who  constitute  only  18 
demic  year  1885~'86.  There  are  106  other  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  preserve  the 
colleges  for  males,  and  two  have,  been  estab-  mstincts  of  a  governing  aristocracy,  are  found 
lished  for  girls,  which  had  81  students  in  in  the  schools  and  colleges  considerably  in 
1886.  The  technical,  medical,  industrial,  and  excess  of  that  ratio,  and  in  open  competition 
other  special  schools  number  285,  with  12,667  with  the  Hindoos  secure  84  per  cent,  of  the  ad- 
students,  exclusive  of  88  schools  for  females,  ministrative  offices  and  67  per  cent,  of  the 
with  882  students.  The  number  of  persons  superior  judicial  and  executive  posts  to  which 
receiving  instruction  in  1886  was  8,882,851  natives  are  eligible.  The  Mussulman  nobles 
out  of  a  population  of  82,000,000  between  the  have  founded  and  endowed  at  AHgarb  one  of 
ages  of  five  and  ten  years  and  48,000,000  be-  the  largest  and  finest  colleges  in  Islam.  A 
tween  ten  and  twenty.  Very  few  of  the  prime  reason  for  the  preponderance  of  Hindoos 
Mohammedan  population  have  received  any  m  official  and  professional  life  is  that  they  de- 
education,  and  hence  they  resist  the  demands  vote  themselves  chiefiy  to  English,  mathemat- 
of  the  National  Congress  for  the  multiplication  ics,  and  other  studies  that  are  of  practical  ad  van- 
of  native  employ^  in  the  civil  service  and  the  tage,  whereas  Mohammedan  youth  of  promise 
establishment  of  a  genuine  system  of  repre-  are  usually  sent  to  the  religions  colleges  to  be- 
sentative  local  self-government,  since  the  Hin-  come  versed  in  Arabic  and  the  theology  and 
dus  who  have  received  a  European  education,  laws  of  Islam. 

about  1,000,000  in  number,  would  be  the  only  tmrntnt^ — ^The  ocean  commerce  of  India, 
available  candidates  for  official  places.  The  exclusive  of  Government  stores  and  treasure. 
Government  has  decided  to  introduce  stricter  amounted  in  1887  to  697,100,000  rupees  of  im- 
regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  ports  and  901,100,000  rupees  of  exports, 
by  keeping  pupils  under  constant  supervision  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  181,000,- 
in  boarding- nouses,  and  introducing  the  use  of  000  rupees  in  the  imports  and  228,000,000  ru- 
the  rod  wherever  local  feeling  permits,  in  order  pees  in  the  exports,  or  an  expansion  of  88  per 
to  curb  the  spirit  of  independence  that  mani-  cent,  in  the  total  trade.  The  export  trade  in 
festa  itself  with  adult  years  in  demands  for  the  principal  staples  showed  the  following  in- 
representative  institutions  and  assaults  on  the  crease  in  the  ten  years:  Raw  cotton,  from  98,- 
Qovemment  by  a  satirical  press.  The  institu-  800,000  to  184,700,000  rupees ;  seeds,  from  78,- 
tlon  of  a  homogeneous  system  of  education  600,000  to  92,200,000  rupees;  rice,  from  69,- 
nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Government  was  600,000  to  88,800,000  rupees;  wheat,  from 
the  result  of  the  Educational  Commisnon,  28,700,000  to  86,200,000  rupees;  hides  and 
which  made  its  report  in  1888.  The  system  skins,  from  87.600,000  to  61,400,000  rupees ; 
of  1)oard-schoo1s  that  were  established  are  tea,  from  80,600,000  to  48,800,000  rupees ;  raw 
destined  to  cover  eventually  the  whole  of  jute,  from  85,100,000  to  48,600,000  rupees; 
India.  The  nativee  responded  quickly  to  the  jute  manufactures,  from  7,700,0()0  to  11,500,- 
increased  facilities  that  were  afforded  them.  000  rupees;  indigo,  from  84,900,000  to  86, 900,- 
Two  years  after  the  commission  made  its  re-  000  rupees ;  cotton  twist  and  yam,  7.400,000 
port  there  were  75  per  cent,  more  people  under  to  84,100,000  rupees;  cotton  manufactures, 
instruction  than  there  were  two  years  before  from  15,500,000  to  24,800,000  rupees;  wool, 
it  sat.  The  extension  of  education  has  not  from  9,600, 000 tol8,400,000  rupees; coffee, from 
been  equal  all  over  India.  In  Bengal,  lack  of  18,400,000  to  15,100,000  rupees.  Opium  showed 
funds  has  prevented  the  Government  from  a  falling  off,  the  export  in  1878  having  been 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  commis-  valued  at  128,700,000  rupees,  and  in  1887 
aion,  and  in  1886-^87  there  was  an  actual  at  110,700,000  rupees.  The  exports  of  gums 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  and  resins  increased  each  year  till  1887, 
inspected  elementsry  schools,  owmg  to  the  when  they  fell  below  the  value  in  1878,  owing 
withdrawal  of  subsidies  from  small  temporary  to  exceptional  causes.  Jewelry,  sugar,  wood, 
or  backward  schools,  while  in  the  higher  edu-  woolen  manufactures,  and  raw  silk  show  a 
cational  institutions  of  the  same  Government  considerable  and  increasing  decline,  while  the 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  students,  exports  of  hemp,  ivory,  and  coir,  and  their 
The  Mohammedans  of  Bengal,  who  were  origi-  manufactures,  of  the  manufactures  of  silk,  of 
nally  proselytized  from  the  ignorant  peasant  drugs  and  medicines,  and  of  oils,  spices,  and 
class  of  low-caste  Hindoos,  were  slow  to  take  tobacco  have  grown  in  importance.  The  sea- 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  education,  borne  imports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of 
but  the  special  efforts  of  the  Government  Government  stores,  in  the  year  ending  March 
of  Lord  Mayo  resulted  in  a  tenfold  increase  81, 1887,  were  valued  at  586,960,710  rupees, 
of  Mohammedan  pupils.  Until  recently  they  and  the  imports  of  treasure  on  private  account 
took  no  interest  in  higher  education,  and,  al-  at  110,488,220  rupees,  making  a  total  of  697,- 
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443,930  ropees.  The  inerobandise  exports  were 
884,396,780  rupees  in  value  ;  treasure,  16,844,- 
210  rupees;  total,  901,239,990  rupees.  The 
imports  of  Government  stores  and  treasure 
amounted  to  31,158,890  rupees,  and  the  exports 
to  774,610  rupees.  The  total  imports  of  gold 
during  the  jear  were  28,285,610  rupees;  of 
silver,  82,197,610  rupees;  exports  of  gold, 
6,664,920  rupees ;  of  silver,  10,639,380  rupees. 
The  principal  countries  that  participated  in  the 
trade  of  India  in  1887  and  their  respective 
shares  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise in  rupees  were  as  follow : 


OOUNTRIES. 

Great  Brltein 

China 

Frmnoe    

Rtralts  Settlements . . 

luly 

United  Btotet 

Belglam 

AoBtrfa-Hongaiy.. . . 

Mauritlna 

Egypt 


842,98«,1U0 
184,888,810 
77.280.150 
41,546,010 
62,791.660 
82,481,040 
86,086.450 
26,894,820 
8,815,280 
25,484,110 


The  imports  of  cotton  manufactnres  were 
291,648,860  rupees  in  value;  of  metals  and 
hardware,  66,544,960  rupees;  of  silk,  raw  and 
manufactured,  21,771,111  rupees;  of  sugar, 
20,806,390  rupees ;  of  woolen  goods,  16,288,660 
rupees;  of  liquors,  14,597,740  rupees;  of  rail- 
way material  and  rolling-stock,  14,351,240  ru- 
pees; of  oils,  14,084,300  rupees;  of  machinery, 
13,714,690  rupees;  of  coal,  13,166,150  rupees. 

The  imports  by  way  of  the  land  frontiers 
were  valued  for  the  year  1887  at  61,410,386 
rupees,  and  the  exports  at  3,463,343  rupees. 

Agrinltare  and  ladistry. — There  are  364,- 
061,611  acres  of  land  in  British  India,  exclu- 
sive of  40,186,729  acres  of  forests;  but  only 
162,834,640  acres  are  actually  cultivated,  in- 
cluding 22,725,391  acres  of  fallow  land.  Of 
the  166,492,468  acres  of  uncultivated  land, 
about  half  is  fit  for  cultivation,  affording  enor- 
mous scope  for  the  extension  of  the  wheat, 
cotton,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  and  other  crops  of 
exportable  produce.  The  distribution  of  the 
crops  in  1887  was  as  follows:  Rice,  23,114,- 
662  acres;  wheat,  19,883,040;  other  grains 
and  pulse,  71,439,218;  tea,  226,412;  cotton, 
9,852,664;  oil -seeds,  7,678,382 ;  indigo,  1,034,- 
889.  The  exportation  of  wheat,  which  was 
always  one  of  the  principal  crops  of  India, 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  abolition  of  the 
export  duty  in  1878,  and  has  grown  to  its  pres- 
ent proportions  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  railroads  and  the  Suez 
Oanal.  Oil-seeds  were  freed  from  tlie  export 
duty  in  1875,  and  their  exportation  increased 
from  4,000,000  cwt.  before  that  time  to  18,- 
000,000  cwt.  in  1885.  The  export  of  indigo  in 
1887  showed  an  increase  of  16J  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year  in  quantity,  but  prices  fell 
heavily,  except  in  the  qualities  demanded  in 
the  American  market,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Java  indigo,  which  is  said  to 
rival  the  best  produce  of  Tirhnt.    The  pro- 


duction of  tea  in  Assam  forl886>*87was  re- 
ported as  61,719,678  pounds,  which,  added  to 
16,600,000  pounds  produced  in  Bengal,  makes 
the  total  product  of  India  more  than  five 
times  greater  than  in  1872.  There  was  a 
failure  of  the  wheat-crop  in  the  Puigab  and 
the  Northwest  Provinces  in  1886-'87. 

Cotton-weaving  by  hand  was  an  important 
industry  in  India  until  it  was  crushed  by  the 
competition  of  the  Lancashire  mills.  Steam- 
mills  have  since  been  established,  and  the  manu- 
facture is  expanding  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1884  there  were  one  hundred  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  Jute,  with  22,000  looms 
and  2,000,000  spindles,  giving  employment  to 
110,000  people.  Tlie  manufacture  of  iron  by 
modem  methods  is  a  new  industry  that  has 
not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage.  There 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  iron-ore  and  of  coal, 
but  facilities  for  transportation  are  lacking,  and 
new  methods  of  smelting  must  be  devised  be- 
cause the  Indian  coal  contains  from  14  to  20 
per  cent,  of  ash,  six  or  eight  times  as  much  as 
English  coal.  This  difBoulty  has  been  over- 
come in  the  application  of  coal  to  locomotives 
and  steamboats,  and  partly  overcome  in  metal- 
lurgical industry. 

GaM-Mtalag.— Gold  in  Southern  India  is  gen- 
erally found  only  in  quartz  reefs  at  depths 
where  the  native  miners  have  been  unable  to 
quarry,  but  which  are  accessible  with  the 
modern  appliances  for  draining,  and  ventilating 
mines.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  India  seem 
to  be  much  richer  on  the  average  than  those 
of  Australia  or  Oalifomia.  In  Mysore  there 
are  a  large  number  of  reefs,  which  even  at 
shallow  depths  yield  from  one  to  two  ounces 
per  ton.  The  Mysore  Gold  Company,  the 
first  one  in  India  to  go  into  practical  operation, 
has  thus  far  worked  with  profit  what  appears 
to  be  a  true  fissure  vein,  paying  twenty  per 
cent,  dividends.  Other  mines  have  been 
opened  in  the  same  state,  and  the  Maharigah 
and  his  Prime  Minister  do  all  that  they  can  to 
promote  the  industry,  and  have  become  share- 
holders in  several  of  the  companies.  The  pion- 
eer company  has  now  sixty  stamps  at  work. 

NavlgatlM. — The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  ports  of  British  India  in  1887  was 
7,172,193.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving 
and  departing  by  the  Suez  Canal  was  1,671  of 
2,946,660  tons.  Of  6,140  vessels  of  3.614,672 
tons  entered  at  all  the  ports,  1,903  of  2,746,- 
162  tons  belonged  to  England  or  her  colonies; 
1,011  of  133,865  tons  were  British  Indian; 
1,446  of  76,784  tons  belonged  to  native  states; 
and  780  of  869,861  tons  were  foreign  vessels. 
The  total  number  cleared  was  5,444;  the  ton- 
nage, 3,667,621.  Coasting-vessels  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  figures.  Of  these 
there  were  entered  112,371  of  7,982,226  tons; 
cleared,  108,321  of  7,941,861  tons. 

Hie  Pwl-Ofllw. — The  number  of  letters,  postal- 
cards,  and  money-orders  that  passed  through 
the  Indian  Post-OfiSce  in  1886  was  216,146,- 
796;   of  newspapers,  20,341,814;   of  pajxwla, 
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1,476,271 ;  of  packets,  6,119,886.    The  reoeipts  men.   Incladinic  the  native  army,  hnt  exolnsive 

were    11,180,860   rupees,  and  the  expenses,  of  artificers  and  followers,  the  Indian  forces  at 

18^026,040  rupees.  the  close  of  1886  nnmbered  5,192  ofScers  and 

TetegraplM. — The  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  188,694  men.    The  Hmdoo  feadatory  states 

a  total  length  of  80,084  miles,  with  86,891  have  armies  nnmhering  275,076  men  and  8,872 

miles  of  wire.    The  namber  of  messages  was  gnns,  and  the  Mohammedan  states  74,760  men 

2,584,686.    The  mileage  and  the  business  have  and  865  guns.    The  British,  after  an  investiga- 

abont  doubled  in  ten  jears,  and  the  receipts  tion  of  the  strength  of  the  native  armies  in 

also,  which  are  not  jet  equal  to  the  expendi-  1884,  had  in  contemplation  measures  for  the 

tnres,  although  the  disparity  is  less  than  in  compulsorydisbandment  of  these  forces.  When 

1887,  when  the  figures  were  8,400,000  rupees  the  Russian  war-scare  came  two  years  later, 

for  receipts,  and  4,700,000  rupees  for  expend!-  the  native  princes,  actuated  partly  by  the  old 

ture,  whereas  in  1887  they  were  respectively  dread  of  a  barbarian  invasion  from  the  north, 

6,900,000  and  7,100,000  rupees.  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  prove  that  their 

BaflrtaiB. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  military  establishments  are  a  source  of  strength 
open  to  trafSc  on  March  81,  1888,  was  14,888,  instead  of  a  menace  to  the  empire,  began  to 
of  which  8,911  miles  belonged  to  guaranteed  offer  pecuniary  aid  and  militaiy  service  to  the 
companies,  654  to  assisted  companies,  8,994  Government  in  case  the  frontier  is  attacked. 
to  the  Government,  and  824  to  native  states.  Such  offers  continue  to  be  received.  In  the 
The  mileage  had  increased  from  18,890  miles  beginning  of  1888,  with  60  lakhs  that  the 
in  1887,  12,376  in  1886,  11,988  in  1885,  and  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  had  promised  to  contrib- 
10,784  in  1884.  There  were  2,487  miles  under  nte,  and  10  lakhs  proffered  by  the  Maharigah 
construction  in  1888,  and  856  miles  more  had  of  Cashmere,  the  specific  offers  of  money 
been  sanctioned.  The  length  of  the  guaranteed  amounted  to  over  a  crore  of  rupees,  or  a  mill- 
lines  has  decreased,  the  roads  having  been  pur-  ion  sterling.  The  princes  offered  troops  in 
chased  by  the  state.  There  are  60  separate  addition,  and  others  of  the  feudatory  m-mces, 
lines,  of  which  22  belong  to  the  Government,  including  the  rulers  of  Bhawalpore,  PatialiL 
The  guaranteed  companies  have  the  concession  Tonk,  Bampore,  Alwar,  and  Mandi,  offered 
of  the  profitable  trunk  lines,  while  the  state  troops  or  money  according  to  the  necessities 
lines  serve  as  feeders.  The  total  passenger  of  the  empire,  some  of  them  placing  the  entire 
traffic  increased  from  58,875,918  in  1882  to  resources  of  their  states  at  the  disposal  of  the 
96,411,779  in  1887;   the  freight  traffic  from  Government 

14,888,248  tons  to  20,195,677;  the  receipts  FbHUices.— The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
from  158,000,000  rupees  in  1882  to  184,600,-  March  81,  1886,  was  746,641,970  rupees,  and 
000  rupees  in  1888;  and  the  cost  of  operation  the  expenditure  772,659,280  rupees,  of  which 
in  the  same  time  from  76,600,000  to  91,000,-  698,897,580  rupees  were  expended  in  India 
000  rupees.  The  capital  expended  in  railroad  and  184,261,700  rupees  in  Great  Britain.  The 
construction  up  to  the  beginning  of  1887  was  revised  estimates  for  1886-'87  make  the  reve- 
1,704,989,107  rupees.  The  Goverument  had  nue  760,810,000  rupees  and  the  expenditure 
expended  £78,868,404  in  building  railroads  and  760,210,000  runees.  The  budget  estimates  for 
£85,048,868  in  guaranteed  interest  on  the  sub-  1887-88  calculate  the  total  receipts  at  774,- 
sidized  lines  up  to  March  81,  1888.  The  in-  600,000  rupees,  of  which  229,880,000  rupees 
crease  of  capital  in  the  guaranteed  lines  in  five  represent  tne  land  revenue,  154,820,000  rupees 
years  had  been  £4,896,262,  and  in  that  period  the  road  and  raiboad  receipts,  88,980,000 
there  had  been  a  profit  of  £10,700,  wnereas  rupees  the  revenue  from  the  opium  monopoly, 
up  to  1888  there  was  a  loss  of  more  tlian  66,050,000  rupees  the  salt -tax,  42,250,000 
£17,000.  The  existing  railroads  form  five  rupees  the  excise  duties,  87,160,000  rupees  the 
classes,  viz.,  state  lines  worked  by  companies,  stamp  duties,  29,670,000  rupees  the  provincial 
with  acapital  expenditure  of  £62,600,000;  state  rates,  20,250,000  rupees  the  receipts  A-om  the 
lines  worked  by  the  Government,  with  £60,-  postal  and  telegraphic  services  and  the  mint, 
000,000  of  invested  capital;  the  lines  of  guar-  16,880,000  rupees  the  irrigation  rates,  14,060,- 
anteed  companies,  which  have  invested  £61,-  000  rupees  assessed  taxes,  12,880,000  rupees 
888,000;  the  lines  of  assisted  companies,  which  customs  duties,  11,810,000  rupees  forest  re- 
cost  £8,750,000;  and  those  owned  by  native  ceipts,  and  87,870,000  rupees  interest,  tribute, 
states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  £6,000,000.  registration  duties,  and  other  receipts.  The 
The  construction  of  military  railroads  in  recent  expenditure  for  1887-88  is  estimated  at  774- 
years  has  added  to  the  annual  losses  of  the  480,000  rupees,  of  which  221,100,000  rupees 
treasury  on  account  of  railroads,  the  net  deficit  represent  expenditures  on  roads  and  railroads, 
in  1886-'87  being  9,827,927  rupees,  the  trans-  191,970,000  rupees  for  military  purposes,  181,- 
portation  of  grain  having  been  much  less  than  800,000  rupees  in  the  civil  departments,  80,- 
m  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  the  Scinde-  800,000  rupees  the  cost  of  collection,  44,120, 
Pishin  and  Bolan  Pass  strategic  lines  has  been  000  rupees  interest  on  the  debt,  24,410,000 
over  80,000,000  rupees.  rupees  irrigation  expenses,  22,620,000  rupees 

Hie  Amy. — ^The  strength  of  the  British  gar-  expenses  of  the  post-office,  telegraphs,  and 

rison  in  India  for  1887-88  was  fixed  in  the  mint,  and  9,080,000  rupees  for  other  purposes, 

army  estimates  at  2,551  officers  and  69,240  The    extraordinary    expenditure    on    public 
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works,   fixed   at  49,940,000  rapees,   is  not  the  j'adicial  from  the  executiye  branch  of  the 

charged  against  the  revenoe.    The  revenue  in  administration.    The  higher  jadicial  and  exeo- 

1887-^88  exceeded  the  first  estimates  by  15,-  utive  functions  were  divided  in  the  earlj  part 

000,000  rupees:  but  there  was  an  unexpected  of  the  century,  and  the  separation  has  been 

increase  in  the  civil  expenditures  of  almost  that  gradually  carried  into  the  lower  grades  until  it 

amount,  while  the  military  expenditures  as  is  almost  complete  in  some  of  the  provinces, 

usual  went  far  beyond  the  estimates.   To  avoid  The  collector  magistrate,  however,  is  a  relic  of 

a  deficit,  the  Government  raised  the  salt  duty  the  system  preserving  ita  faults  in  an  obnoxious 

and  imposed  a  new  import  duty  on  petroleum,  form.    He  is  the  executive  head,  the  collector 

expecting  to  obtain  from  both  sources  an  in-  of  revenue,  the  chief  of  the  police  administra- 

creased  income  of  17,900,000  rupees.     The  tion,  and  the  judicial  magistrate  for  a  large 

petroleum  duty  is  a  specific  duty,  the  rate  of  area  embracing  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000,- 

which  is  about  eight  per  cent    The  salt  duty  000  inhabitants.    As  collector  he  must  move 

is  raised  to  one  rupee  in  Burmah  and  two  and  about  his  district,  and  suitors  and  witnesses 

ahalf  rupees  in  other  parts  of  India  per  man nd  must  follow  him  in  his  journeys,  and  submit 

of  eighty-two  pounds.    The  additional  tax  is  often  to  pr)stponements  when  his  fiscal  duties 

expected  to  bring  in  15,000,000  rupees  in  India  are  pressing.    The  Gk>vemment  in  some  places 

and  1,250,000  rupees  in  Burmah.  has  appointed  a  joint  magistrate  to  hear  crim- 

llie  NatlfBal  OaagreiB* — ^The  first  Indian  Na-  inal  cases,  with  appeal  to  the  collector.  The 
tional  Ck>ngress  met  in  Bombay  in  1885,  and  unruly  state  of  the  country  was  formally  plead- 
consisted  of  50  delegates.  The  second  was  ed  as  a  reason  for  abolishing  the  combination 
held  in  Oalcutta  in  1886,  and  numbered  486  of  judge  and  executive  officer  in  the  same  per- 
delegates.  A  third  Congress  appointed  by  a  son,  but  now  the  main  obstacle  is  the  expense, 
more  developed  system  of  electoral  bodies,  and  Another  subject  on  which  the  Oongress  laid 
intended  to  present  with  the  force  of  a  gen-  ranch  stress  is  the  need  of  technical  education 
eral  consensus  the  opinion  of  the  educated  na-  to  enable  India  to  compete  with  Europe  and 
tive  community  on  the  political  needs  of  the  America  in  modern  industries.  The  6,287  stn- 
country,  assembled  in  Madras  in  December,  dents  under  instruction  in  technical  schools  and 
1887.  It  was  composed  of  608  delegates,  of  colleges  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  medi- 
whom  811  were  appointed  at  public  meetings  cine  and  engineering,  whereas  schools  in  the 
and  292  were  sent  by  organized  associations,  mechanical  arts,  such  as  exist  in  European 
Some  of  the  public  meetings  were  great  gather-  countries,  and  also  schools  of  husbandry,  are 
ings  at  the  capitals  of  presidencies,  and  others  needed.  Another  proposal  was  to  raise  the 
concourses  of  representatives  from  the  towns  limit  of  incomes  on  which  the  income-tax  is 
and  villages  of  a  province  or  revenue  circle,  levied  from  500  to  1,000  rupees.  The  extor- 
The  local  associations  represented  at  the  Oon-  tions  and  oppressions  of  subordinate  officials 
gross  were  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  which  are  mainly  practiced  on  the  poor,  render 
included  race  societies  of  Hindoos,  Mohamme-  the  tax  odious,  and  its  severity  was  acknowl- 
dans,  Eurasians,  native  Ohristians,  Jains,  and  edged  by  the  Government,  which  proposed  to 
Parsees,  mercantile  corporations,  associations  exempt  incomes  of  persons  in  public  employ 
of  agriculturists,  landholders,  tenants,  and  sr-  below  1,000  rupees,  but  abandoned  its  purpose 
tisans,  and  a  committee  of  native  journalists,  on  account  of  tne  opposition  shown  to  such  an 
The  Mohammedan  community  had  taken  no  unfair  distinction.  A  fourth  resolution  sug- 
part  in  former  congresses  and  was  represented  gests  the  expansion  and  reform  of  the  legisla- 
by  83  delegates  in  this  one,  which  chose  a  Mo-  tive  councils.  The  functions  of  the  Viceroy's 
hammedan,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Oouncil  should  embrace  the  exami- 
counciloftheGt)vernorof  Bombay,  for  its  presi-  nation  and  discussion  of  the  budget,  in  the 
dent.  The  delegates  represented  widely  differ-  opinion  of  the  native  community,  as  represent- 
ent  classes.  There  were  Rajahs,  Mohammedan  ed  in  the  Oongress,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
nobles,  members  of  legislative  councils,  officials  views  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community.  Eng- 
of  various  grades,  the  prime  ministers  of  native  lish  statesmen  have  often  deplored  the  ex- 
states,  merchants,  bankers,  editors,  professors,  penditure  of  Indian  public  money  without 
manufacturers,  and  even  a  Hindoo  abbot,  who  criticism  or  control,  except  the  farce  of  a  dis- 
represented  his  monastery,  and  a  high-priest.  cussion  in  Parliament  before  empty  benches. 

The  Oongress  adopted  resolutions  for  aperma-  The  last  new  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 

nent  organization,  providing  for  twelve  stand-  deprive  members  of  the  ri^rht  of  raising  ques- 

ing  committees  distributed  among  the  great  ter-  tions  of  general  Indian  administration  in  the 

ritorial  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire,  for  the  debate  on  the  Indian  budget,  which  must  now 

preparation  of  the  business  to  be  brought  before  be  confined  to  financial  and  economic  subjects, 

the  Oongress  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  for  the  and  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  of 

submission  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Oongress  to  presenting  Indian  grievances.    The  Oongress 

the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State.    Four  asked  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  right  of 

of  the  resolutions  of  the  Oongress  relate  to  the  interpellation  in  the  Legislative  Oouncil,  which 

expansion  or  modification  of  the  existing  in-  was  conceded  to  the  earlier  body  in  1854,  in 

stitutions  of  civil  government.     One  of  these  is  regard  to  all  questions  of  internal  civil  admin- 

a  proposal  for  the  separation  without  delay  of  istration.     The  Oongress  desired  the  increase 
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of  the  non-official  members  from  one  third  to  ages  of  five  and  nine,  271  are  provided  with 
one  half  of  the  Conncil,  which  wonld  still  leave  hnsbands,  and  11  are  widows,  doomed  to  an 
the  Government  with  a  working  migority,  since  unhappy  position  of  isolation  and  ignominy . 
it  could  never  provoke  the  united  opposition  There  are  about  1,000,000  girl> widows  among 
of  the  non-official  members.  The  army  ought,  the  Hindoo  population.  Among  the  hiffh  caste 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  to  be  excluded  every  female  child  becomes  a  wife,  and  many 
from  the  Council,  and  the  introduction  of  the  are  widows,  before  reaching  their  fourteenth 
elective  principle  in  choosing  the  non- official  year.  The  custom  of  enforced  celibacy  is 
members  of  the  councils  of  the  Viceroy  and  closely  connected  with  the  liability  of  the  hus- 
the  provincial  governors  was  suggested.  The  band^s  heirs  to  provide  that  no  woman  of  the 
proposition  for  mtrodudng  the  elective  method  family  should  be  without  a  home,  and  that  of 
was  as  cautious  as  the  other  resolutions  of  the  early  marriage  on  the  requirements  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  proposed  that,  after  the  electo-  Brahmanical  religion  which  make  it  a  father^s 
ral  college  has  been  constituted  with  due  pre-  duty  to  secure  protectors  for  his  daughters, 
cantions  from  the  municipal  councils,  cham-  The  customs  of  infant  marriage  and  perpetual 
bers  of  commerce,  and  other  representative  celibacy  in  themselves  have  no  sanction  in  the 
bodies,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  Veda,  but  they  were  enjoined  by  religious 
revision  of  the  Government,  which  would  sup-  teachers  of  medinval  times,  and  are  considered 
ply  the  representation  of  classes  that  have  been  to  have  a  religious  sanction  by  the  great  ma- 
passed  over  or  are  inadequately  represented  by  jority  of  the  priests.  A  large  sect  of  the 
nominating  additional  members.  The  Con-  Brahman  caste,  which  represents  advanced 
gress  reaffirmed  the  resolution  adopted  in  1886,  thought  and  supplies  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
when  Russian  aggression  in  Afghanistan  drew  the  people,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  reform,  and 
from  the  leading  potentates  of  the  feudatory  is  supported  by  large  numbers  in  the  lower 
states  the  offer  of  a  million  sterling  and  their  castes.  The  British  authorities  have  estab* 
armies,  asking  the  Government  to  authorize  a  lished  by  law  the  right  of  Hindoo  widows  to 
system  of  volunteering.  The  Congress  pointed  marry  again  and  retain  their  property,  pro- 
ont  that  the  age  of  mercenaries'  is  over  in  En-  vided  they  embrace  some  other  religion.  They 
rope,  that  England  must  depend  in  a  great  do  not  venture,  however,  to  meddle  with  the 
struggle  on  the  fighting-men  among  her  own  ecclesiastical  laws  and  religious  customs  of  the 
subjects,  and  that  India  can  furnish  what  Eng-  Hindoos. 

land  chiefly  lacks,  that  is,  numbers.    The  dele-  The  Government  convened  a  meeting  in 

gates  were  of  various  minds  in  regard  to  a  March,  at  Ajmere,  of  representatives  of  the 

resolution  requesting  the  repeal  of  the  arms  act,  states  of  Ri^putana,  to  consider  the  question 

some  thinking  the  prohibition  to  carry  arms  a  of  marriage  reform.    The  representative  com- 

sliir  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  others  wish-  mittee  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  for  regu- 

ing  to  avoid  so  delicate  a  suDJect,  and  others  lating  the  excessive  expenses  of  weddings  and 

stUl  insisting  on  the  practical  hardships  of  the  funerals,  which  weigh  heavily  on  the  commu- 

people  whose  lives  are  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  nity,  to  the  advantage  of  certain  privileged 

whose  cattle  are  killed  by  thousands,  and  whose  classes,  as  well  as  making  the  marriageable  age 

crops  are  destroyed  by  wild  boars,  and  a  reso-  older  in  both  sexes,  to  wit,  fourteen  years  for 

lution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  transferring  the  girls  and  eighteen  for  boys.    These  resoutions 

licensing  authority  from  the  Central  Govern-  were  embodied  in  a  decree  that  was  issued  by 

ment  to  the  municipal  and  rural  councils.  the  princes  of  Rajputana,  who  have  always  held 

In  April  a  meetmg  of  Mohammedans  was  the  highest  rank  in  Hindoo  society,  and  whose 
held  at  Madras  to  protest  against  the  National  initiatory  action  in  reforming  the  custom  of 
Congress  and  express  regret  at  the  prospective  infant  marriages  was,  therefore,  strongly  de- 
departure  of  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  shown  a  sired  by  the  British  authorities, 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes  and  BeUglfH  AitaMrittes* — ^The  religious  hatred 
sympathy  with  the  Moslem  community.  Anti-  between  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  has 
Coqgress  meetings  were  held  at  Peshawur,  been  aggravated  by  an  agitation  that  has  sprung 
Dacca,  and  other  places,  where  Mohammedans  up  among  the  Hindoos  against  cow-killing, 
condemned  the  movement  as  dangerous.  The  In  1888  the  Moslem  festival  of  Mohurrum  and 
fourth  National  Congress  met  in  Alli^abad,  the  Hindoo  festival  of  Ramlila,  fell  on  the 
the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  in  De-  same  day,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  san- 
oember,  1888.  guinary  collisions  and  disorders.    Serious  dis- 

■arrlsKfr-leftni  Mevcaort.  —  The  movement  turbances  at  Agra,  Gfhazipore,  and  Coorg,  were 

for  the  reform  of  the  Hindoo  customs  of  infant  narrowly  averted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 

marriage  and  enforced  celibacy  of  widows  is  authorities  in  calling  out  the  troops  and  volun- 

not  merely  an  extraneous  agitation  carried  on  teers  to  restore  order.    At  Nulihabad  a  mob 

by  Europeans,  but  has  many  adherents  among  made  an  attack  on  a  civil  officer,  at  whose 

edncatea  Indians  from  the  classes  that  chiefly  command  the  police  fired,  killing  and  woond- 

foUow  these  practices,  viz.,  the  higher  Brahmin  ing  many  persons. 

and  Ri\ipnt  castes,  for  neither  custom  is  prac-  Hie  Hyderafead  Mtariag  CsasMlsa*— The  Nizam, 

tised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.    In  in  January,  188d,  granted  a  monopoly  of  roin- 

Bengal,  among  every  1,000  girls  between  the  ing  rights  in  his  dominions  for  ninety-nine  years 
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to  two  English  promoters  named  Watson  and  Britain  then  made  representations  to  the  Chi- 
Stewart,  who  undertook  to  form  a  company,  nese  Government,  considering  Tibet  a  triba- 
primarily  to  work  the  coal-mines  at  Singer^ni,  tary  state  of  China.    The  Chinese  disclaimed 
for  which  purpose  £150,000  shares  of  capital,  any  sovereignty  over  Lhassa,  except  one  of  a 
one  half  paid  up  should  be  issued.    The  re-  spiritual  and  ceremonial  nature,  and  denied 
mainder  of  the  £1,000,000  nominal  capital  was  having  rights  of  any  sort  over  the  numerous 
to  be  issued  when  new  mines  were  opened  kingdoms  outside  of  Lhassa.     In  the  treaty 
or  iron- works  established,  in  such  amounts  as  concluded  with  the  British  Government  on  the 
the  needs  of  the  company  warranted.     The  subject  of  the  occupation  of  Upper  Bormah, 
East  India  Deccan  Mining  Company  was  in-  the  Pekin  Government  promised  to  exercifte  its 
corporated  in  London,  and  the  promoters  is-  good  offices  at  Lhassa  to  prepare  a  favorable 
saed  to  themselves  the  85,000  reserve  £10  reception  for  a  commercial  mission  if  the  £ng- 
shares,  no  part  of  which  was  paid  up.    The  lish  would  defer  the  expedition  till  a  more  fa- 
Nizam,  who  expected  the  company  to  aid  in  vorable  time.    The  Chinese  ministers  in  1876, 
the  material  development  of  bis  country  and  when  the  British  Government  negotiated  with 
the  completion  of  its  railroad  network,  au-  them  for  an  additional  article  to  the  conven- 
thorized  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Abdul  tion  of  Ghefoo,  explained  that  their  authority 
Huk,  who  was  in  London  as  his  representative  over  liiassa  was  very  limited,  and  that  they 
at  the  Qneen^s  Jubilee,  to  invest  in  the  enter-  could  do  no  more  than  exercise  their  inflneuce 
prise.     Abdul  Huk,  who  had  privity  of  the  to  assist  a  British  mission  to  enter  the  ooantry. 
issue  of  the  entire  stock,  and  received  a  bribe  In  1888,  when  referring  to  the  visit  of  an  £ng- 
of  £150,000,  purchased  10,000  shares,  bidding  lish  traveler  to  Tarkand,  they  declared  that 
the  price  up  to  £12  per  share.    The  Nizam,  they  would  always  issue  passports  to  British 
when  he  learned  how  the  canes88i<mnaires  were  subjects  to  travel  in  Turkistan,  because  that 
swindling  him  and  the  public,  in  collusion  was  a  dominion  of  the  empire,  but  were  nn- 
with  his  agent,  oompellea  the  latter  to  dis-  able  to  issue  passports  for  Tibet,  which  did 
gorge  the  bribe,  and  considered  how  he  could  not  belong  to  the  empire,  and  the  Pekin  Gov- 
annnl  the  franchise  without  prejudice  to  the  emment  could  not  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
rights  of  hona-flde  investors.    On  the  motion  the  lamas  to  admit  Europeans.     And  again, 
of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  subject  was  investigated  in  documents  relating  to  the  journey  of  Mr. 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Com-  Carey  in  Turkistan  and  Tibet,  they  made  the 
mons.    Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  had  innocently  same  disclaimer  of  authority  in  Si -Tsang,  or  the 
arranged  the  purchase  of  shares  in  London  for  Lhassa  territory.    The  British  have  neverthe- 
the  sake  of  aiding  the  credit  of  the  company,  less  assumed  to  regard  Tibet  as  a  dependency 
was  soon  afterward  succeeded  as  Nawab  or  of  China,  and  reg^  the  two  Chinese  Ambans 
Prime  Mmister  by  Sir  Asman  Jab.  Residents  at  Lhassa,  as  the  actual  regents  of 
The  War  !■  Slkkte. — The  commercial  exploita-  the  country.    In  the  beginning  of  1888,  before 
tion  of  Tibet  has  been  discussed  by  English  taking  military  measures  for  the  re-establish- 
writers  for  some  years  past,  especially  since  ment  of  British  power  in  Sikkim,  the  Govem- 
,  the  extensive  travels  in  that  country  of  two  ment  of  China  was  called  upon  to  secure  the 
native  Indian  officials  were  published.     The  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Tibetans, 
tea-planters  of  Assam  are    covetous  of  the  The  Lhassa  authorities  have  heretofore  ^ven 
Tibetan  market,  because  the  refuse  of  their  currency  to  the  fiction  that  they  are  subject  to 
product  is  superior  to  the  article  supplied  at  the  Chinese  Emperor's  rule,  by  pretendiag  to 
exorbitant  prices  by  a  combination   of  the  have  orders  from  Pekin  whenever  they  refused 
Lama  priests  and  Chinese  merchants  to  the  permission  to  travelers  to  enter  Tibet  from 
Tibetans,  who  would  eagerly  exchange  their  India.    The  exdusiveness  of  the  Mongol  races 
excellent  wool  for  tea,  of  which  they  are  ex-  is  exaggerated  in  the  Tibetans,  owing  to  the 
traordinarily  fond,  although  so  ill  supplied,  mountamons  nature   of   &eir   frontiers,  the 
In  1886  a  commercial  mission  to  Lhassa  was  character  of  their  religion,  and  their  dread  of 
planned  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  an  an  influx  of  foreigners  to  contest  with  them 
expedition  was  organized  on  a  large  scale,  the  scanty  food-supply  of  their  infertile  land, 
which  was  to  start  from  Daijeeling,  under  Col-  Formerly  the  Tibetans  received  English  mis- 
man  Maoaulay,  with  an  imposing  military  es-  sions  freely,  and  it  is  only  since  they  have  be- 
cort.    The  Tibetans  taking  alarm,  occupied  come  afraid  of  British  conquest  that  they  re- 
Sikkim,  a  frontier  feudatory  state  of  India,  fuse  to  allow  Europeans  to  set  foot  on  the  other 
and  built  a  fort  at  Lingtu  to  contest  the  ad-  side  of  the  Himalayan  passes,  although  they 
vance  of  the  English  expedition  from  Darjeel-  admit  native  Indian  traders, 
ing  to  the  Jelapla  Pass.    The  commercial  mis*        The  Indian  Government  made  preparations 
sion  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  Tib-  to  expel  the  Tibetans  from  Sikkim  in  August, 
etans  were  left  in  possession  of  Sikkim,  the  1887,  but  the  Chinese  Government  pleaded  for 
Rijah  of  which  retired  into  Tibet,  and  made  delay  in  order  that  it  might  use  its  influence  at 
common  cause  with  the  invaders.    A  force  Lhassa.    The  request  was  granted,  and  the  15th 
was  sent  in  1887  to  reassert  British  sover-  of  March  was  fixed  as  the  last  day  of  grace  for 
eignty,  but  it  was  totally  inadequate,  and  re-  the  evacuation  of  Sikkim.    The  Kajah  of  Sik- 
tired  on  discovering  the  true  situation.    Great  kim  returned  from  Tibet  to  Tumlong,  his  oapi- 
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tal,  before  the  close  of  1887,  bringing  with  him  for  some  act  of  the  British  antborities,  made  a 
a  large  train  of  Tibetan  counselors.  A  regi-  captive  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  the  botanist, 
ment  of  pioneers,  with  two  mountain-guns,  and  was  compelled  bj  a  military  expedition  to 
was  ordered  to  Sikkim,  with  the  expectation  part  with  a  section  of  his  territory.  Another 
that  they  would  secure  possession  of  the  coun-  expedition  in  1860  extorted  a  treaty  granting 
try  and  frighten  away  the  Tibetans.  At  their  free  trade,  protection  of  foreigners,  and  the 
approach  the  Riyah  sent  a  message  expreasinff  right  of  road-making.  The  Rajah  is  a  Bud- 
a  wish  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiiitiona,  and  dhist,  owning  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  stipend  that  and  when  £e  Macanlay  expedition  collected 
he  received  from  the  Indian  Government  be-  on  the  confines  of  his  territory  he  retired  to 
fore  he  went  to  Tibet.  In  conferences  with  Lhassa  and  submitted  the  question  to  his  spirit- 
Mr.  Paul,  deputy-commissioner  at  Darjeeling,  ual  lord  to  dispose  of^  and  the  latter  posted  a 
he  nevertheless  showed  an  intractable  and  de-  force  in  Sikkim  to  meet  the  invaders.  The 
fiant  disposition.  The  Viceroy  addressed  the  present  area  of  Sikkim  is  1,650  square  miles, 
lama  on  the  subject  of  the  violation  of  the  and  the  population  does  not  exceed  7,000. 
Indian  frontier,  saying  that  the  Indian  Govern-  The  Rajah  is  sovereign  also  of  a  territory  in 
ment  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Chnmbi  valley  across  the  Himalayas,  where 
Tibet ;  and  the  Ohinese  Government  brought  he  has  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of 
pressure  to  bear  at  Lhassa  to  secure  the  with-  every  year.  . 

drawal  of  the  Tibetan  garrison  in  Sikkim.  The  CoL  Graham's  force  moved  forward  in  two 
advance  ofthe  British  force  ofl,dOO  men,  whose  columns  on  March  17.  On  the  20th  they 
ostensible  mission  was  to  repair  the  road  that  reached  the  works  at  langtu  under  cover  of  a 
had  been  constructed  by  the  Indian  Govern-  fog,  and  took  diem  with  a  rush,  the  Tibetans 
ment  through  Sikkim,  was  preceded  by  an  hastily  eecaping  into  the  forest.  The  troops 
ultimatum  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Fort  advanced  to  Rhaderchen,  where  they  were 
Lingtu,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  Tibetans  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  Tibetan  force  firing 
strengthened  their  garrison.  The  Viceroy  from  a  stockade.  This  was  captured  on  the  fol- 
went  to  Darjeeling  to  hold  a  conference  with  lowing  day.  Garrisons  were  posted  at  several 
the  Ri^ah  of  Sikfim,  who  refused  to  come,  points,  while  a  Tibetan  army  mustered  in  the 
The  Chinese  Ambans  were  reoaUed  from  Lhassa  Ohumbi  valley,  beyond  tiie  Jelapla  Pass.  The 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  mediation,  and  Tibetan  lamas  made  an  attack  on  the  British 
others  of  higher  rank  were  sent,  while  the  at  Lingtu,  but  were  severely  defeated  and  pur- 
Pekin  Government  requested  a  ftirther  post-  sued  in  all  directions.  In  the  middle  of  April 
Donement  of  hostile  operations  to  allow  time  Col.  Graham  transferred  his  principal  encamp- 
for  one  more  diplomatic  effort.  To  this  the  ment  from  Padong  to  Gnaton^,  which  corn- 
English  would  not  accede.  The  expeditionary  mands  the  Tukola  raas.  The  Lientenant-Gov- 
force,  which  was  increased  to  2,000  men  and  emor  of  Bengal  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
transformed  from  a  pretended  road-mending  to  open  peace  negotiations.  On  May  28  the 
expedition  into  a  regular  field  force,  command-  Tibetans  nearly  surprised  the  camp  at  Gnatong, 
ed  by  Col.  Graham,  halted  on  the  border,  and  and  made  a  heroic  effort  to  capture  it,  but 
made  preparations  to  march  into  Sikkim  at  the  were  repelled  after  an  engagement  of  three 
expiration  of  the  time  set.  Meanwhile  the  hours,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  killed,  while 
Tibetans  collected  large  bodies  of  troops  be-  with  their  antiquated  weapons  they  inflicted 
yond  the  Jelapla  and  Donkyla  passes,  ready  to  on  the  British  a  loss  of  only  three  killed  and 
enter  Sikkim  if  the  British  advanced.  Lingtu  seven  wounded.  The  European  troops,  who 
is  forty  miles  from  Darjeelmg  and  within  seven  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  and  storms, 
miles  of  the  Jelapla  Pass,  which  is  18,700  feet  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Sikkim  before 
above  the  sea-level.  There  are  several  passes  the  riuoy  season,  being  replaced  by  native 
connecting  Sikkim  with  Tibet,  18.000  to  16,000  troops  in  the  fortified  camp  that  was  con- 
feet  in  height.  Sikkim  is  the  most  insi^mifi-  structed  at  Gnatong.  A  campaign  far  away 
cant  of  the  Indian  dependencies  of  Great  Brit-  from  the  base,  beyond  the  snowy  mountains^ 
ain,  which  has  no  value  except  that  it  com-  was  what  the  British  desired  to  avoid,  for  if 
mands  the  principal  route  into  Tibet.  The  it  were  undertaken  nothing  would  solve  the 
road  to  the  Jelapla  Pass  that  the  Tibetans  difSculty  but  an  expensive  war  for  the  occupa- 
S'iized  was  built  by  the  British  under  a  treaty  tion  of  Lhassa  and  the  effective  conquest  of 
made  with  the  Rai'ah  in  1861,  giving  them  the  Tibet.  They  therefore  preferred  to  remain  in 
right  to  make  and  maintain  roads  in  Sikkim.  the  awkward  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
The  relations  between  the  Indian  Government  betrnyed,  looking  to  Ohinese  intervention  for 
and  Sikkim  began  in  1814,  when  they  entered  an  escape  from  tibe  necessity  of  keeping  a  per- 
into  an  alliance  against  Nepaul.  At  the  dose  manent  military  guard  in  the  icy  passes  of  the 
of  the  war  the  Rajah  received  a  large  accession  Himalayas.  The  Tibetans  were  as  active  as 
of  territory,  and  twenty  years  later  he  ceded  the  English  in  the  work  of  fortification,  throw- 
to  the  Indian  Government  the  district  of  Dar-  ing  a  high  stone  wall  across  the  entire  width 
jeeling,  which  has  since  become  important  as  of  the  Jalapla  Pass.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
a  sanitarium  and  as  a  tea-growing  district.  A  the  new  Ohinese  Residents  the  authorities  at 
few  years  after  this  the  Rajah,  m  retaliation  Lhassasent  messengers  to  Gnatong,  but  instead 
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of  making  proposals  for  peace,  they  massed  an  minor,  as  all  his  predecessors  have  been  for 
armj  of  8,000  men  that  was  ready  to  fall  apon  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  British  were 
the  fortifications  as  soon  as  the  European  forces  anxions  to  malce  peace  on  any  terms  short  of 
retired  to  Daijeeliog,  and  Ool.  Graham  there-  acknowledging  the  Tibetan  claim  to  Sikkim, 
fore  remained  at  Gnatong  with  a  part  of  his  which  would  endanger  their  supremacy  orer 
force.  The  Tibetan  levies  were  increased  to  the  other  frontier  states.  The  government  of 
16,000,  and  though  they  did  not  venture  to  at-  the  Dalai  Lama  extends  over  4,000,000  people, 
tack  the  earthworks  defended  by  mountain-  including  the  monks  in  the  monasteries,  ana  to 
guns  and  steel  T-pounders,  they  strongly  held  conquer  this  nation  would  necessitate  not  only 
the  passes.  Re-enforcements  of  Goorkhas  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  60,000  men  that 
were  sent  from  India,  and  all  the  British  the  lamas  could  immediately  place  in  the  field, 
troops  were  ordered  back  to  Sikkim.  The  but  the  continuous  occupation  of  a  wide  coun- 
lamas  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Pemberingo  try,  barren  of  supplies,  where  the  native  In- 
Pass,  where  they  threw  up  fortifications,  and  dian  troops  could  not  endure  the  arctic  severe 
pushed  forward  their  outposts  into  the  Sikkim  ity  of  the  winters. 

valleys,  where  several  skirmishes  took  place  llieBlickMfalataEipedttlMi — Ool.  Richmond 

with  British  troops.    The  threatened  advance  Battye  and  Gapt  IJrmston  were  killed  in  Junei, 

of  the  lamas  caused  consternation  among  the  1888,  while  making  an  excursion  in  the  Hazara 

European  residents  of  Daijeeling.    By  the  be-  district,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of 

finning  of  September  all  the  re-enforcements  the  Peshawur  division  of  the  Punjab.  Thej 
ad  arrived  at  Gnatong,  and  Ool.  Graham  crossed  the  line  into  Agror,  and  when  re- 
made preparations  for  an  offensive  movement  turning  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Akazais^  a 
against  the  Tibetans,  who  already  occupied  Black  mountain  tribe,  against  which  the  In- 
the  Japhu  valley  in  front  of  the  Jelapla  and  dian  Government  had  for  some  time  maintained 
Pemberingo  passes,  and  were  ready  to  take  a  blockade  as  a  punishment  for  various  offenses, 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Sikkim  as  soon  as  The  English  omcers  were  accompanied  by  a 
the  British  should  retire  into  winter  quarters  Goorkha  escort  of  seventy  men,  and  in  de- 
at  a  lower  level,  which  would  tend  to  strength-  fending  Ool.  Battye,  who  was  the  commander 
en  the  endeavors  of  the  Tibet  authorities  to  of  the  blockading  force  stationed  at  Oghi,  six 
confederate  Nepaul,  Bhotan,  and  the  other  of  the  sepoys  were  killed.  In  September  an 
frontier  powers  against  the  Indian  Govern-  elpedition  of  8,000  fighting  men  was  equipped 
ment.  xne  Riyah  of  Sikkim  was  allowed  to  to  punish  the  mountaineers.  There  were  five 
remain  unmolested  at  Entchi  or  Gantok,  till  regiments  of  Briti^  and  nine  of  native  in- 
now  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  in  the  fantry,  one  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  a  com- 
nigbt,  which  resulted  in  his  flight  to  the  Tibet-  pany  of  sappers,  and  three  batteries  of  artU- 
ans.  On  September  24  the  British  advanced  tery,  all  under  the  command  of  Mig.-Gen.  J. 
on  the  fortified  positions.  The  Tibetans,  who  W.  McQueen.  The  Government  of  Oashmere 
mustered  in  strong  force  on  the  Tukola  ridge,  agreed  to  guard  the  frontier  near  Ehagan  with 
were  dislodged  by  artillery  fire  followed  up  by  1,000  men.  The  Hazara  field  force,  as  the  ex- 
the  charge  of  the  infantry,  and  fled  in  disorder  pedition  was  called,  advanced  in  four  columns 
to  the  Jelapla  and  Pemberingo  passes.  These  from  Oghi  and  Darband  early  in  October.  The 
were  also  occupied,  and  the  Tibetan  levies,  Hassanzais  and  Akazais  offered  a  bold  resist- 
completely  disorganized,  escaped  into  Bhotan  ance,  and  were  only  dislodged  after  severe 
and  northward  into  Tibet,  while  the  British  fighting.  The  Likariwals  were  the  only  tribe 
force  crossed  the  mountains  to  Rinchigong,  to  pay  their  fine  without  fighting.  Oapl  G. 
and  on  the  following  morning  occapied  Ohumbi  H.  H.  Beley,  quartermaster  of  one  of  the  brig- 
and the  R^fah's  palace,  where  his  papers  were  ades,  was  killed,  Ool.  A.  Orooksbank,  corn- 
seized.  The  Tibetan  loss  was  1,000,  while  only  manding  the  column,  received  a  deadly  wonnd^ 
one  Goorkha  was  killed  on  the  British  side,  and  two  other  officers  were  wounded.  The 
though  Ool.  Bromhead,  who  commanded  the  most  desperate  fighting  was  with  tbe  Hassan- 
left  wing,  was  severely  wounded.  The  troops  zaia  at  Kotkai,  the  objective  point  of  one  of 
carried  only  a  single  day's  provisions,  and  the  columns,  which  was  occupied  on  October 
therefore  returned  to  Gnatong.  The  rout  of  5.  The  villages  and  crops  of  the  tribesmen 
the  Tibetan  army  was  so  effectual  that  only  were  destroyed,  and  strategic  positions  were 
8,000  or  4,000  out  of  11,000  rallied,  and  their  occupied,  yet  their  resistance  was  not  broken, 
magazines  and  commissariat  supplies  at  Ling-  and  detachments  sent  out  to  scour  the  country 
mutong  were  destroyed.  The  Rajah  return^  were  more  than  once  defeated.  The  Black 
and  yielded  submission,  arriving  at  Gnatong  mountain  district,  which  is  only  thirty  miles 
on  October  2.  The  Ohinese  Amban  at  Lhassa  long  by  ten  in  breadth,  is  a  rugged  ridge  that 
sent  a  letter  requesting  a  meeting  with  the  is  transected  by  the  Indus.  The  Hassanzais 
Lieutenant-Gk>vernor  at  Daijeeling  to  discuss  and  the  Akazais  together  mustered  only  2,000 
terms  of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Tibetan  Gov-  fighting  men,  armed  with  matchlocks,  and  with 
emment.  The  Dalai  Lama,  whose  spiritual  the  Cbagarzais  in  the  north,  the  Allaiwals,  and 
and  temporal  supremacy  is  acknowledged  by  the  Pararis,  the  Black  mountain  tribes  were 
the  Tibetan  Buddhists,  does  not  rule  in  person,  about  6,000  strong.  They  all  belong  to  the 
but  through  a  regent,  called  the  Ded,  being  a  Tusufzai  branch  of  the  indomitable  Pathan 
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race  and  are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  When  that  the  Engliah,  whom  thej  looked  upon  as 
a  large  force  of  Ehyber  mountaineers,  under  their  equals  in  intelligence  and  civilization, 
Maj.  Adam  Khan,  were  sent  agunst  the  Aka-  sent  a  horde  of  ferocious  savages  to  trample 
zais,  and  proved  a  match  for  them  in  guerilla  upon  them.  The  militaiy  police,  in  March, 
tactics,  they  made  their  submission  and  paid  1888,  consisted  mainlv  of  Punjabees,  and  num- 
the  fine  after  their  principal  villages  had  been  bered  20,000  men.  Dacoity,  as  rebellion  was 
burned.  The  Haseenzais  promised  to  pay  the  officially  called,  in  order  that  the  bold  and 
fine.  The  Ohagarzais  remained  neutral,  but  it  patriotic  who  took  up  arms  against  the  op- 
was  decided  to  compel  them  to  make  submis-  pressors  might  be  destroyed  without  quarter, 
don,  which  they  did  before  the  end  of  Octo-  spread  from  Upper  to  Lower  Burmah.  After 
ber.  One  of  the  columns  advanced  to  Thakot  tne  effective  campaign  of  1887  the  chief  rebel 
on  the  Indus  in  the  extreme  north,  and  from  leaders  had  all  been  killed  or  driven  out  of  the 
that  point  invaded  the  Allaiwal  country.  The  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  into  the  outlying  re- 
Pararis  and  the  Allaiwals  held  .out  till  early  gions  where  English  rule  had  not  yet  been 
in  November,  and  when  they  offered  their  sub-  established.  Yet  oppression  drove  others  to 
mission  the  expedition  returned  to  India.  revolt,  and  new  bands  sprang  up  which  carried 
Busak. — ^The  troops  in  Upper  Burmah  num-  on  their  guerilla  operations  secretly,  returning 
bered  27,859  in  February,  1887,  when  the  ar-  to  their  nelds  after  tearing  up  the  raihroad  or 
my  of  occupation  was  larger  than  at  any  pre-  attacking  a  police  station,  or  plundering  the 
vions  time.  It  was  composed  of  6,781  British  friends  of  the  invaders.  When  discovered  they 
and  21,078  Indian  troops.  At  the  end  of  1887  took  up  their  abode  in  the  forest,  and  levied 
the  force  had  been  reduced  to  8,791  British  tribute  on  the  villagers  for  their  support.  In 
and  14,276  natives,  making  a  total  of  18,066.  order  to  combat  the  evil  without  the  expense 
The  extra  army  charges  were  6,050,000  rupees  of  hunting  the  dakoits  the  Government  adopted 
in  1885-^86,  11,600,000  rupees  in  1886-^87,  the  punitive  police  tax,  a  measure  that  soon 
and  18,600,000  rupees  in  1887-88,  making  a  reduced  prosperous  communities  to  starvation, 
totalof  81,150,000  rapees  up  to  March  31, 1888.  Wherever  reoellion  and  disorder  existed  the 
The  Indian  Government,  which  formerly  drew  villagers,  taxed  already  by  the  dakoits,  are 
a  large  revenue  from  Burmah,  but  has  been  compeUed  to  pay  heavy  exemplary  taxes  to 
compelled  to  spend  still  greater  sums  annually  the  Government,  or  often  to  corrupt  officials 
on  the  pacification  of  the  country  since  the  who  use  the  measure  as  a  means  of  extortion, 
conquest  of  Upper  Burmah,  pursues  a  policy  The  Engli^  officials  have  no  restraints  on 
that  is  calculated  to  exterminate  the  Burmese  their  actions  but  their  sense  of  duty,  since  the 
race,  in  order  that  their  fertile  country  may  judicial  evidence  of  natives  against  them  is  not 
be  peopled  by  servile  Indian  ryots.  The  opium  admitted.  An  English  civil  officer  named 
vice,  wnich  is  singularly  fatal  to  the  Burmese,  Powell,  after  two  villagers  who  had  committed 
was  forced  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  no  legal  offense  had  been  killed  by  his  orders 
Indian  revenue,  against  the  protests  of  the  re-  and  tiieir  brother-in-law  boand,  was  shot  by 
apectable  part  of  toe  community,  and  the  traffic  the  father,  and  Mr.  Hildebrand.  superintend- 
in  strong  drink  has  been  encouraged  for  the  ent  of  the  Shan  states,  after  a  tiiorough  inves- 
same  purpose.  The  hatred  that  the  conquerors  tigation,  decided  that  the  man  was  Justified  in 
provoked  by  suppressing  the  Buddhist  dynasty  avenging  the  butchery  of  his  sons  and  attempt- 
was  almost  as  strong  in  Lower  Burmah,  where  ing  to  rescue  his  son-in-law.  When  the  in- 
the  people  had  been  peaceful  and  orderly  for  dian  police  had  scourged  the  country  only  to 
half  a  century,  as  in  the  newly  annexed  prov-  produce  disorder,  a  small  Burmese  force  was 
ince;  yet,  instead  of  trying  to  allay  this  feel-  tried,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Fred- 
ing  and  winning  respect  by  a  just  and  benefi-  erick  Roberts,  with  good  results, 
cent  rule,  the  British  took  the  course  most  The  revenue  of  I^wer  Burmah  for  the  year 
likely  to  fan  disaffection  into  rebellion.  Raw  1886-'87  was  80,184,790  rupees,  an  increase  of 
and  ignorant,  corrupt  and  brutal  lidministra-  4«000,000  rupees  over  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
tors,  the  dregs  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  were  vious  year ;  and  the  cost  of  civil  administra- 
placed  over  the  country,  who  attempted  to  tion  was  16,666,940  rupees,  leaving  a  surplus 
practice  on  the  high-spirited  Burmese  the  in-  for  military  expenditures  and  expenses  of  the 
Solent  tyranny  to  which  abject  Indian  races  Indian  Government  of  14,477,860  rupees.  The 
are  accustomed  to  bow  their  necks.  A  mili*  increase  of  revenue  was  obtained  by  raising 
tary  police  recruited  from  the  treacherous  and  the  salt  duty  and  imposing  an  income-tax.  The 
bloodthirsty  tribes  of  nortfatem  India  was  let  province  of  Upper  Burmah  yielde<1  a  revenue 
loose  on  the  country.  These  Indians  mutinied  of  about  5,200,000  rupees,  while  the  military 
against  their  English  officers,  who  attempted  and  police  expenditure  amounted  to  20,000,000 
to  restrain  their  depredations,  and  practiced  rupees.  The  railroad  between  Tonnghoo  and 
on  the  unarmed  inhabitants  various  forms  of  Mandalay,  220  miles  in  len^h,  was  completed 
violence,  oppression,  and  pillage.  The  policy  in  1888,  and  a  section  of  59  miles,  reaching  to 
of  disarming  the  Burmese  had  left  the  mdus-  Pyinmana,  was  opened  in  the  summer.  The 
trious  and  honest  a  prey  to  the  robbers.  They  creditors  of  King  Tbebaw  and  Queen  Soopya- 
asked  to  have  a  police  force  raised  in  the  noun-  lat,  898  in  num  W,  among  them  three  Ameri- 
try,  and  felt  it  to  be  the  harshest  of  their  ills  cans,  presented  claims  for  ninety-eight  lakhs. 
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A  privileged  group  obtained  six  lakhs,  and  the  sioner  of  Tenasserim  that  his  sabordioatea 
other  creditors  whose  claims  were  recognized  were  implicated  in  this  traffic.  The  oomrais- 
two  and  a  half  lakhs.  sioner  took  no  notice  of  their  accnsations,  bat 
The  northern  Shan  states,  as  far  as  the  Sal-  some  time  afterward  a  punitive  tax  was  levied 
wen  river,  were  invaded  early  in  1888  bj  a  col-  on  the  town.  On  their  refusal  to  pay  the  tax, 
umn  commanded  hy  Maj.  Tates,  and  most  of  which  was  illegal  because  no  dakoities  had 
the  chiefs  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Brit-  taken  place  in  the  town,  the  police  seized  the 
ish  Government.  The  most  powerful  of  these,  furniture,  jewelry,  and  stock  in  trade  of  the 
the  Tsawbwa  of  Thebaw,  had  been  banished  inhabitants.  The  Kachyens  north  of  Bhamo 
by  the  late  King,  but  was  restored  by  the  Brit-  attacked  the  fort  at  Mogoung  in  the  spring, 
ish,  and  with  their  aid  extended  his  rule  over  and  held  the  country  during  the  summer  and 
neighboring  territories.  Other  Tsawbwas  who  autumn  at  their  mercy.  In  November  a  mili- 
opposed  the  British  were  deposed  in  favor  of  tary  expedition  was  sent  against  them.  In 
rivals.  In  April  the  first  disturbance  occurred  the  south  the* Red  Karens  and  Shans  ravaged 
in  Arrakan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  a  loyal  villages.  The  Government  in  June  de- 
distinct  race  from  the  Burmese.  A  band  of  cided  not  to  enforce  strictly  the  disarmament 
dakoits  crossed  the  hills  from  the  valley  of  decree  among  the  Christian  Karens  and  Bur- 
the  Irrawaddy,  released  their  leader,  Mikhaya  mese  villagers  of  the  lower  province.  On  June 
Bo,  who  was  confined  in  Myohonng  jail,  and  0  dakoits  plundered  and  burned  Teanangyoung, 
burned  the  town  and  the  neighboring  village  the  headquarters  of  the  petroleum  trade.  At 
of  Gmoung,  where  the  people  fired  on  them,  the  time  of  the  conquest  one  of  the  great  ad- 
Although  the  Arrakanese  hate  the  Burmese  vantages  that  the  people  were  led  to  expect 
and  have  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  was  the  abolition  of  monopolies.  The  monopo- 
the  policy  of  disarmament  was  carried  out  lies  of  E^g  Thebaw  were  abolished,  except 
among  them  as  elsewhere  throughout  Bnrmah.  that  of  the  teak-forests,  which  was  held  by  a 
The  Setkya  prince  in  Upper  Bunnah  defeated  British-Indian  company.  The  British  ostensibly 
the  military  police  in  several  encounters  in  the  began  the  war.  The  financial  exigencies  of 
summer  of  1888.  The  Chonngwa  prince,  an-  the  Government  and  the  jobbery  that  pre- 
other  Alompra  pretender,  conducted  his  opera-  vails  in  the  Burman  admimstration  have  led 
tions  with  bands  of  Shans  and  Kachyens  in  the  to  the  old  monopolies  being  reconferred  and 
neighborhood  of  the  ruby-mines.  Boh  8hwa-  others  created.  The  holders  of  the  India- 
van,  an  able  dakoit  chief,  who  led  the  revolt  rubber,  jade,  and  mineral-oil  concessions  are 
m  the  Tsagain  district,  was  killed  by  a  detach-  empowered  to  close  entire  districts  to  all  en- 
ment  of  British  soldiers  on  July  26.  Boh  terprises  except  their  own.  The  Government 
Ngano  kept  the  Minbu  and  Toungdwingyee  of  India  granted  the  monopoly  of  the  mby- 
districts  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  The  Ohins  mines  to  the  London  jewelry  firm  of  Streeter, 
of  the  Tashon  hills  captured  the  town  of  Indin  but,  owing  to  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
and  held  it  till  a  force  of  1,000  men,  with  two  the  contract  was  awarded,  the  concession  was 

Sins,  came  from  Mandalay  to  expel  them  in  not  confirmed.    The  Queen- mother.  Princess 

ay.    The  other  Chins  joined  in  the  rising,  Soopyagee,  the  elder  sister  of  Soopyalat^  and 

and  raided  the  Kubo  and  Chindwin  valleys,  an  Alompra  prince,   who  were  confined  at 

The  Shwegyobin  prince  led  the  movement,  and  Mergui,  were  sent  to  India  for  greater  safety 

the  Tsawbwa  of  Kale,  whom  the  British  had  in   June.     Deportation    as   a   precautionary 

deposed,  planned  the  operations.    The  Ohins  measure  was  applied  not  only  to  members  of 

were  closely  pressed  by  the  troops  that  were  the  royal  family  and  political  personages,  but 

sent  out  against  them,  and  finally  released  the  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  of  whom 

new  Tsawbwa,  whom  they  had  carried  off,  50,000  had  been  sent  to  India  before  the  au- 

and  said  that  they  were  willing  to  make  peace  tumn  of  1888.     The  chief  commisaioner,  in 

if  their  own  plundered  cattle  were  restored,  addressing  an  assemblage  at  Myinmu,  a  dis- 

The  British  refused  this,  and  added  the  unac-  turbed  district,  accused  the  people  of  coward- 

oeptable  condition  that  the  Shwegyobin  prince  ice  in  not  giving  information  that  wonld  lead 

and  other  rebels  among  them  should  be  de-  to  the  cap^re  of  dakoits  who  plundered  them 

livered  up.    The  military  authorities  contem-  and  burned  their  town.    He  threatened  them 

plated  an  expedition  into  the  Chin  country  in  with  hanging  or  imprisonment  across  the  seas 

the  winter,  but  this  the  Indian  Government  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property,  so 

refused  to  sanction.   Disturbances  in  the  Thara-  that  their  wives  and  children  would  have  to 

waddy  and  Tenasserim  districts  of  Lower  Bur-  beg  if  they  did  not  give  the  required  assistance 

mah  were  distinctly  traceable  to  the  corrup-  to  the  Government.    Bunnese  who  could  aid 

tion  of  the  officials  and  the  cruelty  and  crira-  the  police  to  detect  dakoits  very  rarely  gave 

inal  excesses  of  the  police.  Arbitrary  exactions  information,  even  though  anxious  to  serve  the 

under  the  pretext  of  punitive  taxes  caused  a  Government,  because  their  act  was  sure  to 

famine  in  Tharawaddy.    At  Tavoy,  a  town  come  to  the  knowledge  of  rebels,  and  would 

on  the  border  of  Siara,  from  which  country  be  revenged  by  a  death  of  lingering  torture, 

arms  were  smuggled  in  for  the  rebels,  the  An  emigration  scheme  has  been  devised  for 

merchants,  some  of  whom  were  Chinese  and  peopling  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Irra- 

some  natives  of  India,  informed  the  Commis-  waddy  with  Bengalee  emigrants.    Large  tracts 
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of  land  on  the  Mandalay  Railway  line  are  to  when  it  was  routed,  tamed  on  the  division 

be  granted  on  very  favorable  terma  to  planters  that  had  driven  back  a  section  of  his  own 

who  undertake  to  cultivate  indigo,  sugar,  or  troops,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  of 

otiber  produce,  and  bind  themselves  to  employ  them.    Pursuing  the  broken  army  to  Mazari- 

90  per  cent  of  natives  of  India  and  not  more  Sherif  on  the  following  day,  Gholam  completed 

than  10  per  cent,  of  Burmans  on  their  plan-  his  victory,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  Mohammed 

tations.     The   Indian   emigrants  are  to   be  Hosain,  commander-in-chief  of  the  defeated 

brought   from    Cidoutta  at   greatly  reduced  army.    Ishak  Khan  made  good  his  escape  into 

rates.    The  Burmese  chief  priests  at  Manda-  Russian  territory.    The  Ameer  went  into  Tur- 

lay  visited  many  districts  and  endeavored  to  kistan  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the  country 

restore  peace.  and  inquire  into  the  history  and  instigators  of 

During  the  rainy  season  pursuit  of  the  da-  the  revolt, 
ooits  is  impossible,  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  INDllNA.  State  GevcniHeBt.— The  following 
country  is  covered  with  deep  mud.  When  the  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Oov- 
cold  season  approached,  the  troops  and  police  emor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant- 
resumed  active  operations  against  the  rebels  Governor,  Robert  S.  Robertson,  Republican; 
who  had  defied  ^em  during  the  summer.  lu  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  F.  Griffin,  Repub- 
October,  Tha-Do  and  Nga-Ghak,  two  notori-  lioan;  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Lemcke,  Republi- 
OQS  boSy  or  bandit  chiefs,  were  kiUed  by  the  can ;  Auditor,  Bruce  Carr,  Republican ;  Attor- 
police  in  the  Pakoku  district,  and  Gna-Bo-Ka,  ney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener,  Republican ; 
another  dakoit  leader,  surrendered.  On  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey 
25th  of  the  same  month  the  Sekya  pretender  M.  La  Follette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Oourt, 
was  driven  from  a  fortified  position  in  Eyoukse  William  £.  Niblack,  George  Y.  Howk,  Byron 
after  a  severe  fight.  The  Government  has  K.  Elliott,  Allen  Zollars,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
been  accustomed  to  grant  amnesties  to  dacoits  FbuuMH.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
who  surrendered  themselves,  promised  to  re-  81,  the  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  were 
main  in  a  particular  village,  and  found  securi-  $8,676,091.78;  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
ties  for  their  good  behavior,  and  in  this  way  of  the  year,  $878,041.21 ;  total,  $8,949,086.99. 
many  dangerous  marauders  were  induced  to  The  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
settle  down  to  peaceful  occupations.  Before  were  $8,621,809.88,  leaving  a  balance  of  $827,- 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  campaign,  Ohief-  726.16  on  October  81.  In  his  message,  in  Jan- 
Commissioner  Crosthwaite  announc^  his  de-  nary,  1889,  the  Governor  says: 
termination  to  grant  no  more  pardons  except  .^j,^  ^^^  q^^^j  Assembly  failed  to  pass  the  gen- 
for  special  reasons.  eral  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  State  and 

In  December  an  expedition  was  sent  in  two  its  InstitutionB,  or  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 

divisions,  one  from  Upper  and  one  from  Lower  State-house^  the  throe  additional  hoepitals  tbr  the  in- 

?""?i^VK'^™i  tj?e  eastern  Karenneea,  who  |SSie4''«dS«WoXr'HoSi^f^tJ.°^^^^^ 

mvaded  the  land  of  British  tnbutanes.  monument    At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  faUure 

A%liaaiitaB.~The  Government  of  India  an-  to  enact  such  leffislation  would  leave  the  State  in  such 

nounoed  the  intention  of  sending  Henry  Du-  a  financial  oonmtion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 

rand,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  on  a  confidential  meet  the  cuircnt  expenses  of  the  State  and  the  addi- 

Tvtt^J^w,   ♦«  4>k^    A»*^A.  ^f  noK.l1   in  rk/«4./^Kiii.  tional  obligations  which  the  State  had  mcurred  by  so 

?of?^1  ^.u  ®  ^Tf  ^^     A  u^    m  October.  ^^^      ^^ji^  improvemente,  or  to  complete  any  of  the 

1888 ;  but  the  war  between  Aoaurranman  and  n©^  institutions ;  but.  contrary  to  the  most  sanguine 


„  ,,^„v4,^-«^«««  ^»  v^ y^j.     *"-  "-  --  Sailora'  Orphans'  Home  at  Knigbtetown  rebuilt;  the 

tween  the  two  grandsons  of  Dost  Mohammed  |^^j  ^^  ^i,e  institution  for  feeble-minded  youth  at 

originated  in  Ishak^s  preparations  to  assert  his  Fort  Wayne  purchased  and  the  construction  of  the 

right  to   the  succession  when  Abdurrahman  building  commenced ;  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Lo- 

was  sick  and  was  expected  to  die.    On  re-  J^^^PJ^  wmpleted,  equipped,  and  opened  f^^^ 

covering,  the  Ameer  summoned  Ishak  to  his  J^^  a^^leSi 'i^^^^^^^^ 

oourt,  and  the  latter,  knowmg  that  he  had  ^ 

mortally  offended  his  cousin,  instead  of  ac-  During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  the  State 


army  against  Ishak.    The  Ameer^s  troops  had  the  debt  was  paid.     The  total  debt  is  now 

a  great  advantage  in  the  rifles  and  artillery  $6,770,608.34,  of  which  the  sum  of  $8,904,- 

furnished  by  the  Indian  Government    After  788.22  is  in  the  form  of  school-fund  bonds  held 

preliminary  engagements,  the  two  armies  met  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  $840,- 

m  pitched  batUe  at  Tashkurgan.    One  of  the  000  is  held  by  Purdue  University,  and  $144,000 

Ameer's  divisions,  commanded  by  the  Gov-  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  University  by  the 

emor  of  Badakshan,  was  routed  in  the  begin-  State  Treasurer.    The  remainder  of  the  debt, 

ning  of  the  fight,  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  $2,881,826.12,  is  taken  by  New  York  banks, 

was  retrieved  by  Gholam  Haidar's  successful  Charitlefl.-— The  superintendent  of  the  Insane 

attack  on  the  mun  body  of  the  enemy,  and,  Hospital  reports  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fiscal  year,  Oct.  81,  1886,  there  were  1,688  copal  Ohnrch,  of  Terre  Haute,  offered  its  boild- 
patients  at  the  institution,  696  being  men  and  ing,  and  this  and  a  portion  of  the  Terre  Haute 
892  women.  To  this  number  were  added  dur-  High-School,  which  was  also  offered,  enabled 
ing  the  year  697.  There  were  discharged  in  the  work  of  the  schools  to  go  on  without  in- 
the  same  period  887  men  and  801  women,  a  terruption.  The  city  of  Terre  Haute  also  gave 
total  of  688,  and  tliere  were  84  deaths,  leaving  $50,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
1,618  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  suit  which  has  been  completed  so  far  as  the  walisi 
brought  in  1887  by  the  State  to  oust  Directors  iron,  and  stonework  are  concerned. 
Harrison  and  Gapen  from  the  governing  board  The  CapllaL — On  October  22  the  State  Oapi- 
of  the  institution,  failed  in  its  object.  This  tol  building,  which  had  been  in  course  of  con- 
hospital  has  long  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  struction  since  1879,  was  completed.  Later  in 
of  the  State,  many  insane  persons  being  sup-  the  year  the  Oapitol  Oommission  rendered  its 
ported  at  ill-equipped  county  institutions.  An  final  report,  showing  the  following  yearly  ex- 
act was  passed  in  1883  providing  for  the  con-  penditures:  1879,  |l82,086.69;  1880,  $198,- 
struction  of  three  additional  hospitals ;  but  the  760.47 :  1881,  $201,681.67 ;  1882,  $187,066.03 ; 
fiulure  of  the  last  Legishiture  to  make  appro-  1888,  $62,891.72;  1884,  $286,178.97;  1885, 
priations  delayed  their  completion.  One  of  $424,825.65;  1886,  $818,510.88;  1887,  $169,- 
tbese,  however,  the  Northern  Hospital  at  Lo-  082.91 ;  1888,  $178,888.72.  These  amounts, 
gansport,  was  completed  and  equipped  during  with  the  sum  of  $50,491.68  expended  by  the 
the  year,  being  opened  for  patients  on  June  26.  oommisnon  from  May  24, 1877,  when  it  was 
It  was  rapidly  filled  from  county  poor-houses  organized,  to  Dec.  81,  1878,  make  the  total 
and  jails,  and  contained  at  the  end  of  the  year  expenditure  $2,191,859.42.  Of  this  amount, 
188  men  and  140  women ;  in  all  828  persons.  $1,560,658.82  were  raised  by  taxation,  $507,- 
The  estimated  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  866  500  by  issuing  ten-year  bonds,  maturing  in 
inmates.  1895,  and  $200,000  by  appropriation  from  the 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  at  general  fund. 

Enightstown  contains  accommodations  for  only  BaflrtaiB. — ^The  assessment  for  1888  upon 

800  children,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  railroads  in  the  State  amounted  to  $64,211,717. 

in  1888  there  were  840  in  the  institution  and  U?e-6tock. — ^The  following  returns  for  1888 

100  additional  on  the  rolls  as  applicants  for  ad-  are  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Num- 

mission.    Duringtheyear,  195  applicants  were  her  of  horses,  587,709 ;  mules,  60,188;  cattie 

admitted  and  21  inmates  discharged.    There-  (including  milch  cows),  1,848,478;  sheep,  1,- 

ceipts  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  year  were  266,109.    These  figures  show  an  increase  over 

$55,580,  and  the  disbursements  $54,447.85.  1887,  except  in  the  sheep  industry.    The  wool- 

The  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  being  sepa-  product  has  also  decreased,  being  8,684,159 

rated  from  the  Orphans'  Home  by  act  of  the  pounds  against  4,197,000  pounds  in  1887. 

last  Legislature  has  been  temporarily  domiciled  Oeiuly  StillstlcB. — The  total  expenditures  of 

at  the  £astern  Insane  Asylum  at  Richmond,  ninety  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the  State 

now  in  process  of  erection,  until  permanent  for  1887  was  $6,110,802,  and  for  1888  $7,098,- 

^uarters  at  Fort  Wayne  can  be  completed.  645.    Sixty -nine  county  asylums  support  2,572 

isnd  has  been  purchased  at  the  latter  place,  needy  inmates,  and  tbrty-five  county  jails  con- 

and  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection.    On  tdn  7,467  convicts. 

October  81  there  were  239  pupils,  an  increase  Goal  and  llatual  GaSt — One  of  the  most  im- 

of  179  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  portant  resources  of  the  State  is  its  coal-de- 

and  of  184  from  Oct.  81,  1887.  posits,  which  cover  about  7,000  souare  miles. 

The  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  These  coal-beds  are   found  in    the    follow- 

had  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  an  attendance  ing  counties:   Warren,   Fountain,  Vermilion, 

of  818,  and  the  institution  for  the  blind  144.  Parke,  Vigo,  Clay,   Sullivan,  Green,   Davis, 

PrlsMUt — The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  Dubois,  Pike,  Perry,  Spencer,  Knox,  Gibson, 

Northern  Prison  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Vanderburg,  and  Posey.    Olay  County  is  the 

was  702,  and  at  the  Southern  Prison  539.    At  largest  coal-producing  county,  having  thirty- 

the  reformatory  for  boys  there  were  462  per-  eight  mines ;  Gibson  County  the  smallest,  hav- 

sons.  ing  only  three  mines.    During  1887  the  prod- 

The  Women's  Reformatory  contained  in  its  net  of  220  mines  was  8.217,711  tons ;  during 
penal  department  on  October  81,  55  convicts,  1886  the  product  of  208  mines  was  about 
and  in  the  girls'  reformatory  158  inmates.  The  8,000,000  tons.  Natural  gas,  which  has  only 
receipts  from  industries  carried  on  at  the  insti-  recently  been  known  to  exist  in  the  State,  has 
tution  last  year  were  $3,827.50,  and  the  man-  been  discovered  in  twenty- two  counties.  There 
agers  claim  that  the  inmates  are  nearly  self-  are  now  in  operation  about  125  gas-welia,  pro- 
supporting.  dncinfiT  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day. 

Normal  Schoels.— The  State  Normal  School  at  EMtXm  Fravds.— Early  in  the  year  the  Gov- 

Terre  Haute  suffered  the  entire  loss  of  its  build-  ernment  succeeded  in  securing  a  new  trial  of 

ing  and  library  by  a  fire  on  April  9.    At  that  the  persons  charged  with  forging  taUy-dieets 

time  there  were  624  students  at  the  institution,  showing   false  returns  of  the  congressional 

representing  eighty  of  the  ninety-two  counties  election  in  1886  at  Indianapolis,  an  acquittal 

of  the  State.    The  Centenary  Methodist  Epis-  having  been  obtained  in  the  former  trial.    The 
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result  of  this  trial  was  a  verdict  of  guilty,  ren-  in  his  neighbor  which  is  bo  eBsential  to  a  good  state 

dered  on  January  28,  against  Simeon  Ooy  and  ^."^""^l'.  ^,"  '^'^''^l'  ^^IfiT'';  w"^^"*"^'?."* 

w:ns.»,   V    A     u^i.nVo»«Ai.    »i«;u  a«-A*^hiTi   T  The  result  is,  that  Bome  who  are  oon-sidered  good  citi- 

William  F.  A.  Bernhamer,  while  Stephen  J.  ans  openly  applaud  the  doings  of  the  "White  Caps," 

MattJer,  the  third   defendant,  was  acqnitted.  and  others  aro  silent  who  should  be  loud  in  oon- 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied,  and  the  dem nation.    The  newspapers  have  f>aid  but  little  in 

defendants  were  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  disapproval,  and  of  those  who  have  openly  stood  for 

for  eighteen  months  and  one  year  respectively,  the  enforcement  ot  law,  a  number  have  been  threat- 

i.vt  j7i|3uvoc>u  luvuujs  i»uu  vu^  j^  Acopv^KiT^^Vf  Qj^Q^  ^j^h  violenoc.    AJ8  one  result  of  8uch  a  state  of 

with  a  slight  fine  m  each  case.    Ooy  and  Bern-  affairs,  there  has  been  recently  organized  there,  as  I 

hamer  then  applied  to  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  am  informed,  a  body  known  as  "  Black  Caps" :  and 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  for  a  writ  of  it  is  said  that  they  place  armed  men  each  night  on 

error,  which  the  Tatter  refused  by  a  decision  J^e  roads  in  the  region  most  infested  by  tJie  "^hite 

render^;early  in  March.    This  (ecision  was  SrVhi^.^^^Sr^TuS! '?hr^^^^^^ 

amnned  by  the  full  bench  of  the  court  at  guit  of  a  long  and  widely  spread  defiance  and  violar 

Washington  in  May.  tion  of  the  law  without  punuhment. 

The  White  ^pi.-A  secret  organization  of  j^^  g^^e  authorities  at  once  took  active 

vigdantes  by  this  name  has  existed  for  several  measures  to  destroy  the  organization,  if  possi- 

years  m  the  southern  part  of  the  State.    One  ^j    ^^^  ^  y^^     ^y,^  members  to  justice.    At 

of  Its  first  pnnciples  is  said  to  be  that  no  ^^^  ^^^j  ^f  ^^^    ^^  th^  Governor  says,  in  his 

negro  shall  live  in  the  region  dominated  by  it;  megsajro. 

but  it  also  undertakes  to  drive  away  all  per-  '*'**^  • 

sons  who  incur  its  displeasure.    It  proceeds  Evident  was  flnaUy  procured  against  the  pracipid 

u-  i;^4  ^.,:«»  «  «,«..«:i.<.  4.^  i^^^^  ♦ivL  a^«^^  partiapanti*,  who  were  mdicted  and  their  tnals  set 

^y  .^"^  FiT'^^  *  ^f^?'"/,,^  !?f  r  *^^.f  ^^:  fcrl)jr24,  1888.     The  defendants  have  taken  a 

which,  if  disregarded,  is  followed  by  a  midnight  change  of  venue,  and  the  time  of  trial  is  now  fixed 

visitation  from  members  of  the  order.     The  for  March  86.   Additional  evidence  has  been  obtained, 

victim  is  taken  from  his  house  and  severely  which  will  lead  to  the  indictment  of  several  others. 

whipped  or  otherwise  abused;  his  life  is  in  ^  "^^^Z^^  ''^l^.^^J.^h^^J^n^r^x.^J^ 

J,     '^•^  ••  u^    1 ^^   A    -^ :..  \.A.^.  A.1.:^  «.^»4.  nom  the  State.    The  lawlessness  has  been  completely 

danger  if  he  chooses  to  remain  after  this  treat-  suppressed. 

ment.     The  counties  of  Crawford,   Orange,  ^  „^   /    mi.     ax  ^              .                        j 

Perry,  Harrison,  Spencer,  and  Dubois  have  ^^^^7?^^^*^^  "S""^-}??  ^""f  ""^^^ 

especially  suffered  from  these  outrages  by  the  on  March  16,  when  the  Prohibitionists  met  m 

White  Caps.    In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  convention  at  Indianapolis  and  nominated  the 

organization   was  unusually   active,  and  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  J.  8.  Hughes ; 

local  authorities  seemed  powerless  to  bring  the  Lientenwit-Governor,  John  W.  Baxter ;  Secre- 

oflfenders  to  justice.     In  August,  Attorney-  J^f ^  of  SUte,  Dr.  W.  A.Spurgeon;  Auditor, 

General  MichSner,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov-  l^omns   Marvel;    Treasurer,    Allen  Furnas; 

emor,  made  a  tour  of  several  of  the  southern  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  0.  H. 

counties  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  J'««;Ofe;   Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 

condition  of  affairs.     His  report,  especially  T.    0.    Barnes ;    Attorney-General,    Elwood 

relating  to  Crawford  County,  the  center  of  the  ^^\^  /«dges  of  the  Supreme  Cour^  First 

difficulty,  was  made  in  September,  and  con-  Si?^"^^^^-  f'  ^^^  ^f^°J'u    *  ^'  ,  ?^' 

tains  the  following:  ^l*''^' ^  ?*r^^v ^?7^^'.     ^^^    'evolutions 

««_        :..^      /^ ,     .            ,    J    ,     ui    V  .  adopted  include  the  following : 

The  condition  of  affiurs  is  not  only  deplorable  but  ^^                            - «        .  .           . 

alarming.    For  at  least  two  years  past  the  meet  out-  We  present  to  our  fellow-oiUzens  the  one  over^ 

iwgeoos  offenses  have  been  committed  with  impunity  shadowing  crime— the  liquor  trsfflc.    We  are  unal- 

by  the  **  White  Caps";  they  have  in  many  ways  terably  opposed  to  the  enactment  ot  laws  that  propose 

shown  their  entire  disregard  for  the  Uw  and  its  to  license,  tax,  or  otherwise  to  regulate  the  drink 

officers ;  they  have  driven  citizens  out  of  the  county  traffic,  because  they  provide  fonts  continuance, 

and  out  of  the  State ;  they  have  cruelly  whipped  their  We  believe  in  a  fiioe  and  carefully-protected  bollot, 

victims  in  the  villages  of  the  county  without  molesta-  unrestricted  by  sex.                         ,    ^   ^,       ,  ^. 

tion;  they  have  dragged  lanre  numbers  of  persons  We  favor  applying  the  golden  rule  to  the  relaiiona 


have  long  been  so  notorious  that  vou  are,  doubtless,  good  dtiaens  to  join  us  in  maintaining  these  kws. 

well  informed  concerning  them.    From  the  orsaniza-         «,,  ^  t\..— .^*-«*:-,».   a4.«./%  n^w^^^w^^^^w*   ,^^4-    ««• 

tion  of  one  band  of  "White  Caps>'  otheni  sprung  ^  J^ie  Democratic  SUte  Convention  met  at 

mto  existence,  and  now  it  is  generally  believed  that  Indianapolis  on  April  26,  and  made  the  foUow- 

all  these  bands  are  confederated  together  in  one  ing  nominations :  For  Governor,  Conrtland  C. 

grand  organization,  covering  portions  of  three  or  four  Matson;     Lieutenant-Governor,     William    R. 

counties.    The  number  and  the  character  of  the  viola-  i/„^»-.  aAAi>A«-a*ir  nf  flfotA    P   W   MI  Am*    An- 

tions  of  law  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded,  and  the  Myers ;  Secretary  of  State,  K.  W.  Miera ,  Au- 

general  belief  that  all  these  bands  are  combmod  in  an  dilor,  Charles  A.  Munson ;  Treasurer,  Thomas 

oiganization  of  otTense  and  defence,  have  brought  Byrnes;    Reporter  of  Supreme  Court,  John 

about  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  localities  infested  by  the  w.  Kern ;  Attorney- General,  John  R.  Wilson  ; 

K  ^u '**^  ^ff'v  ''^'°**  *^  i^°^y, i^i^lly  understood  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  E. 

by  those  who  have  convened  with  the  people  there.  r<-uB*k .  a^^m^^^  j^a^^  !?««.♦  nsa^i^^f   Will 

ftoperty  has  been  so  depreciated  that  iVcin  not  be  f^"®^'^  ;»JP'^«J°«J'»dgM,  First  District,  WiU- 

sold  at  half  of  its  value.    No  one  has  that  confidence  uun  E.  Niblack;  Second  District,  (jreorge  V. 
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Howk;  Third  District,  Allen  Zollars.    A  plat-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  M.  La  Fol- 

form  was  adopted,  commanding  the  adminis-  lette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  First  Dis- 

tration  of  President  Cleveland,  demanding  a  trict,  S.  D.  Coffey ;  Second  District,  John  6. 

reduction  of  the  tariff  as  recommended  in  the  Berkshire ;  Fourth  District,  Walter  Olds ;  Re- 

President^s  message,  favoring  liberal  pensions,  porter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  L.  Griffiths, 

and  approving  Gov.  Grajr^s  administration  and  The  resolutions  commend  the  work  of  the  Na- 

his  candidacy  for  the  vice-presidential  nomiu-  tional  Convention,  especially  the  nomination  of 

ation.    Its  other  declarations  were  as  follow :  Gen.  Harrison,  and  treat  at  length  of  State  and 

The  Pemocratic  party,  bemg  of  the  people  and  for  ^^^al  issues  as  foUows : 

tlie  people,  favors  such  legislation  as  will  guarantee  Crimes  against  an  equal  ballot  and  equal  repreaen- 

the  broadest  protection  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  tation  are  destructive  of  free  government.    The  ini- 

the  Industrial  masses ;  it  reoo^izes  the  fact  that  labor  quitous  and  uzifair  apportionment  for  congressional 

y     is  the  producer  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  and  legislative  purposes,  made  at  the  behest  of  the 

\     laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  and  pro-  liquor  league  of  Inmana,  followed  by  conspiracy  and 

mote  the  interest,  progress,  and  prosperity  or  all  forgery  upon  the  election  returns  of  1886,  in  Marion 

classes,  and  espedally  of  all  laboring  people.  County,  for  which  a  number  of  prominent  DemocraUo 

We  recogniae  the  right  of  all  men  to  organize  for  leaders  were  indicted  and  tried,  two  of  whom  are  now 

.  social  or  material  advancement ;  the  right  of  wage-  suffering  the  deserved  penalty  of  their  acts,  demand 

workers  to  use  all  lawftil  means  to  protect  themselves  the  rebuke  of  every  patriotic  citizen.    The  gerry- 

against  the  encroachments  of  moneyed  monopolists,  mander,  by  which  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  tne 

and  the  right  to  fix  a  price  for  their  labor  commensur-  state  are  shorn  of  their  just  rights,  must  be  repealed 

ate  with  the  work  required  of  them,  and  we  hold  that  and  constitutional  apportionments   made,  whereby 

every  man  baa  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  hibor  the  votes  of  members  of  all  political  parties  shall  be 

upon  such  terms  as  he  may  think  will^  best  promote  given  equal  force  and  effect,  equal  poUtical  righte  to 

his  interests.    In  relations  between  capitel  and  labor  ge  the  only  basis  of  a  truly  dcmooraUc  and  republican 

the  Democratic  party  favors  such  measures  and  poll-  fonn  of  government. 

oies  as  will  promote  harmony  between  them,  and  will  The  action  of  the  Democrate  in  the  last  Genend  As- 

adequately  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  both,  sembly  was  revolutionary  and  criminal.    The  will  of 

We  freely  indorse  and  approve  the  laws  passed  pur-  the  people  expressed  in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  eleo- 

suant  to  the  demands  of  former  Democratic  conven-  tion,  advised  and  participated  in  by  the  Democratic 

tions  making  provision  for  the  safety  and  protection  party,  was  set  at  oefiance,  and  the  Constitution  and 

oflaborereand  miners,  and  providing  for  the  coUeo-  favrg  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

tion  of  their  wages,  and  are  in  favor  of  all  other  United  States  disregarded  and  nullified.    Public  and 

enactmente  to  that  end  which  may  be  neoesaary  and  private  righto  were  subverted  and  destroyed,  and  the 

proper.        .,,,      ,^       .     .        ^,.„         .  Capitol  of  the  State  disgraced  by  violence  and  bnitel- 

It  18  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  this  Stete  that  ity.  The  alleged  electwn  of  a  United  Stetes  Senator 
the  liberty  of  the  people  should  be  protected,  and  ^as  accomplished  by  fraud  and  forced  by  high- 
that  their  private  property  should  not  be  taken  with-  handed  usurpation  or  power,  the  overthrow  of  con- 
out  just  compensation,  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  Btitutional  and  legal  forms,  the  setting  aside  of  the 
change  in  the  Constitution  tending  to  weaken  these  resulte  of  a  popular  election,  and  the  theft  of  the  pre- 
safeguards,  or  to  any  leirisiation  which  asserts  the  rogatives  of  dmy  elected  and  qualified  members  ot  the 
power  to  teke  or  destroy  the  private  property  of  any  Legislature.  That  stolen  senatoiship  is  part  of  the 
portion  of  the  people  ot  this  State  without  oorapens^  Democratic  administration  at  Wasmngton,  now  in 
tion  or  which  unjustly  interferes  with  their  personal  power  by  virtue  of  public  crimes  and  the  nulliflca- 
liberty  as  to  what  they  shall  eat  or  drink^  or  as  to  the  tion  of  Cfonstitution  and  laws, 
kind  of  clothing  they  shall  wear,  believmg  that  the  We  favor  pladng  all  public  mstitutions  under  a 
government  should  be  administered  m  that  way  beet  wisely  conceived  and  honestly  administered  civil- 
calculated  to  confer  the  (rreatest  good  upon  the  great-  service  law 

est  number,  without  sacrificing  the  righte  of  person  or  in  tlie  interests  of  labor  we  fevor  the  establishment 

of  property,  and  leaving  the  umocent  creeds,  habits,  and  permanent  maintenance  of  a  bureau  of  labor  sta- 

customs,  and  busmess  of  the  people  unlettered  by  tistics.    We  favor  the  passage  and  strict  enforcement 

sumptuary  laws,  chiss  legislaUon.  or  extortionate  mo-  of  jaws  which  will  absolutely  prevent  the  oompeU- 

nopolies.    While  stending  fidthfUlly  by  the  rights  of  aon  of  imported  servile,  convict,  or  contract  kbor  of 

property  and  pereonal  hberty  jjuaranteed  to  the  peo-  all  kinds  with  free  hibor ;  prohibit  the  employment 

pie  oy  the  Constitution,  we  distinctly  declare  that  we  of  young  children  in  factories  and  mines ;  guarantee 

are  in  favor  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  and  all  to  wor£ingmen  the  most  favorable  condmons  for 

proper  means  for  the  promotion  of  these  virtues,  but  their  service,  especially  proper  safeguaids  for  life  and 

we  believe  that  a  well-regulated  license  system  and  comfort  in  mines  and  fectones,  on  railwavs  and  in  all 

reasonable  and  just  laws  upon  the  subject,  faithfully  hazardous  occupations ;  to  secure  whidi  the  duties 

enforced,  would  be  better  than  extreme  measures,  and  powers  of  the  State  Mine-Inspector  should  be  en- 

which,  being  subversive  of  personal  liberty  and  in  larged,  and  provision  made  whereby  only  skilled  and 

conflict  with  public  sentiment,  would  never  be  effect-  competent  men  can  be  placed  in  positions  where  they 

ively  executed,  thus  bringing  law  into  disrepute  and  may  be  in  control  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  olhere; 

tending  to  make  sneaks  and  hypocrites  of  our  people,  enforce  the  certain  and  freaueut  payment  of  wa^ee ; 

muT>       VI  •         c3Ai.A>t           A*             i  abridge  the  hours  of  labor  wjierever  practicable ;  and 

The  Kepublican  State  Convention   met  on  provide  for  the  submission  to  just  and  impartial  arbi- 

August  8,  at  Indianapolis.     Strenuous  efforts  tration.  under  regulations  that  will  make  the  arbitra- 

were  made  to  induce  Ex-Gov.  Albert  G.  Por-  tion  effective,  all  controversies  between  workingmen 

ter  to  accept  the  gubernational  nomination,  »«><*  their  emplovers.    The  rightofwac^-workers  to 

but  upon  bJng  assumed  of  his  absolute  refuBd^^  l^^JZ^^X^^^^^^ 

the  convention  nominated  Congressman  Alvm  The  amendments  to  the  Stete  Constitution  making 

P.  Hovey,  on  the  second  ballot.     The  remain-  the  terms  of  county  officers  four  years,  and  striking 

der  of  the  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  out  the  word  **  white  "  fh)m  section  l,  Article  XII,  so 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira  J.  Chase;  Secretary  <^.«V'^].''™'*r"t?l  Tv  ^''T.J' S.^"^ ""^iH^M^!^ 

It  aV^      rrL     i       to    /i  •«       »«»^,  ^-'^vi^wai  j  mihtia  forec  for  the  defense  ot  the  State,  should  be  re- 

of  State,  Charles  P.  Gnffin;  Auditor,  Bruce  newed. 

Oarr ;  Treasarer,  Julius  A.  Lemcke ;  Superin-  Politics  and  legishition  should  be  kept  free  dom  the 
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influence  of  the  taloon.    The  liquor  traffic  must  obey  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  largely  exceeded  the 

the  law.    We  favor  legislation  upon  the  prindple  expenditorea. 

^'.i^^ort'suK^t  rtS^  rmbSr  £««.llw8«-«^The  Twenty-second  Gen- 
either  control  or  suppress  the  traffic  m  intorioating  e™  Assembly  convened  on  January  9,  and 
liouors.  was  in  session  three  months.  United  states 
i>emocntio  fllibusterinff  in  the  national  House  of  Senator  James  F.  Wilson,  who  received  the 
Eepresentatives  Dfcyentea  the  w*"™  JJ.^*  *^°jy  Republican  nomination,  was  re-elected  for  a 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  the  sum  of  $904,876.88,  the  „^^^  j  ^^^,^  tu^  n^^r^^^mi^^i^  ^»^aia^4.^  «,«- 
justice  of  which  chdm  against  the  General  Govemient  second  term.  The  Democratic  candidate  was 
nas  been  officially  acuiowledfired  and  its  repayment  T.  J.  Anderson,  and  the  Labor  candidate  Dan- 
provided  for.  Like  hostile  Democratic  action  has  also  iel  Campbell.  By  far  the  most  important 
prevented  the  return  to  our  State  treasury  of  $606,-  feature  of  the  session  was  its  legislation  affeot- 
^9  41  discount  and  interest  on  war^loan  bonds,  j  railroads,  which  is  discuss^  below.  A 
rendered  necessary  to  equip  and  mamtain  the  volun-  '"»  *niiivo«o,    dtaaiuu  ■<>  uAovuwKni   y^ivnr .     a 

toer  soldiers  who  went  out  under  the  first  call  for  new  pharmacy  law  was  passed  which  forbids 

troops  in  1861.    More  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  any  manu- 

dollars,  justly  due  the  State,  are  thus  withheld  hi  the  facturer  or  dealer  other  than   a  registered 

presence  of  an  increwing  Federal  surplus  and  of  a  phannacist.    It  amends  the  former  law  so  that 

L^^^^^^ftT^'e^^Ht^S^^^^^^  a  person  manufacturing  lawfully  in  ti.e  Stati 

may  not  sell  to  persons  outside  the  State  for 

There  was  also  a  Union  Labor  ticket  in  the  purposes  other  than  medicinal.    The  act  also 

field,  headed  by  John  B.  Milroy.    The  can-  provides  additional   requirements  to  be  ob- 

vaas  was  one  of  great  interest  and  excitement,  served  in  order  to  obtain  permits  to  sell  liquors 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Republi-  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  imposes  severer 

cans  to  take  the  State  from  Democratic  con-  penalties  on  pnarmacists  convicted  of  illegal 

trol,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  selling.    Evaaion  of  the  prohibitory  law  ia 

presidential  candidate  of  their  party  was  from  thereby  made  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Indiana.    These  efibrts,  aided  by  the  popular-  The  so-called  **  trusts "  are  mnde  unlawful  by 

ity  of  Qten.  Harrison,  were  successful  in  secur-  ^e  following  act: 

ing  the  election  of  the  entire  State  and  Na-       g.^^^  ^   j^        corporation  organized  under  the 

tional  ticket     Gen.  llamson  obtained  2d8,8o1  j^ws  of  this  State  or  any  other  State  or  country  for 

votes;    Mr.    Cleveland,    261,018;    Mr.    Fisk,  transacting  or  conducting  any  kind  of  business  in  this 

9,801 ;    and  Mr.   Sfcreeter    about  2,700.     For  State,  or  any  partnership  or  individual  shall  create, 

Governor,    Hovey    obtained   268,194    votes;  ^^^t'^i;*^*  °!?^™®  *  "^f^J^J  2^  ^' *  1*'^^^*^  "^^ 

\M  J,         o/»A  f%f%i     rr     u        n  nan A  \ri\ .  Pooh  trust,  agreement,  combmation.  or  confederation 

Mat«on,260,994;  Hughes,  9,920;  and  Milroy,  ^'anyothSrcorporition,partnenAiip,  or  individual 

2,702.    The  Republicans  elected  only  three  out  to  regulate  or  fix  the  price  of  oU,  lumber,  coal,  grain, 

of  thirteen  Congressmen,  a  loss  of  four  seats.  flour,  provisions,  or  any  other  commodity  or  article 

IOWA.   Stats  GSTSfMsert.— The  following  were  whatever ;  or  shall  create,  enter  into,  become  a  mom- 

the  State  offioe«dnnng  the  year:  Governor,  J^'e^^^^^^; S S^oHSlSit^roK^S 

William    Larrabee,    Kepublican;    Lieutenant-  of  any  commodity  or  article  to  be  manufactared, 

GK>vernor,  John  A.  T.  Hull ;  Secretary  of  State,  minea,  produced,  or  sold  in  this  State,  shall  be  deemed 

Frank  D.  Jackson ;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons ;  (pxilty  of  a  conspinMiy  to  defraud,  and  be  subiect  to 

Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombley ;  Attorney-  ^S"****  *°^  punishment  as  provided  in  the  next 

Generd,  A.  J.  Baker;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  "*S]bo?2.  Any  person  or  corporation  found  jruilty  of 

lie  Instruction,  Henry  Sabin ;  Railroad  Com-  a  violation  of'^tnis  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue  of 

missioners,  Peter  A.  Dey^  Lorenzo  S.  Coffin,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars^  nor  to  exceed  five 

succeeded  by  ez-Lieutenant-Govemor  Frank  thousand  doUare,  and  stand  committed  until  such  fine 

T.  Campbell,  and  Spencer  Smith ;  Chief -Jus-  "*  ^^ 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  H.  Seevers ;  Another  act  provides  for  the  levy  of  an 
Judges,  Jamea  H.  Roth  rock,  Joseph  R.  Reed,  additional  property  tax  of  three  tenths  of  a 
Joseph  M.  Beck,  and  Gifford  S.  Robinson.  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  expended 
FtaaMCSa — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  for  the  relief  and  for  the  funeral  expenses  of 
State  debt  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families. 
On  June  80,  1887,  the  amount  of  outstanding  A  **  Soldier's  Relief  Commmission  *'  is  created 
warrants  was  $456,987.80,  which  had  been  re-  for  each  county,  with  power  to  award  the 
duced  on  May  26  of  this  year  to  $824,772.60,  money  raised  under  this  act,  and  to  distribute 
and  was  still  further  diminished  before  the  end  it  according  to  such  award.  The  State  was 
of  the  year.  A  part  of  this  debt,  $246,486.19,  redistricted  for  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
represents  an  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  one  hundred  representatives  being  apportioned 
school  fund.  By  the  so-called  Hutchison  law  to  ninety-four  districts.  A  tax  of  half  a  mill 
of  the  Legislature  this  year,  the  direct  war-  was  levied  for  the  years  1888  and  1889  to  pro- 
tax,  if  refunded  to  the  State  by  the  General  vide  fands  for  paying  the  State  debt.  Among 
Government,  is  to  be  applied,  first  to  the  pay-  the  opecial  appropriations  were  $17,000  for 
ment  of  this  debt  to  the  school  fund,  the  re-  improvements  on  the  State  Capitol ;  $6,000 
mainder,  if  any,  being  added  to  the  general  for  the  site  and  foundation  of  a  State  soldiers' 
revenue.  It  is  believed  that  this  tax,  if  re-  monument;  $102,000  for  furnishing  and  equip- 
funded,  would  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  ment  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Cla- 
entire  State  debt.    The  receipts  of  the  treasury  rinda;  $68,000  for  additional  lands,  a  new 
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building,  and  other  improvementB  at  the  Moant  Ballwadfli — In  his  message  to  the  Legislatare, 
Pleasant  Hospital ;  $28,750  for  improvements  in  January,  Gov.  Larrabee  suggested  several 
at  the  Independence  Hospital ;  $30,000  for  the  measures  restrictive  of  railroads.  A  few  days 
State  Normal  School;  $17,084.80  jfor  the  Col-  later,  in  his  second  iuaogural  address,  he  dwdt 
lege  for  the  Blind ;  $21,860  for  the  Boys'  In-  at  length,  and  with  considerable  severity,  upon 
dnstrial  School ;  $17,400  for  the  Girls'  Indus-  the  alleged  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  rail- 
trial  School ;  $24,800  for  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  roads.  The  keynote  thus  struck  was  taken  up 
Home ;  $44,000  for  the  Institution  for  the  by  the  Legislature,  and  during  the  session  much 
Feeble-Minded ;  $52,000  for  the  State  Univer-  bitterness  was  at  times  shown  against  railroad 
sity ;  $32,900  to  the  two  State  Penitentiaries,  corporations.  Numerous  measures  eztr^nely 
Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow :  radical  and  uigust  were  proposed  and  supported 

^      .     .     . .      ,                  .  .  , .  hy  a  large  minority  of  the  members,  but  cooler 

of  pubUo'^wlS''**      ''®'" '^'^         ^***"^  *  heads  finally  won,  although  the  legislation  of 

Empowering  dties  of  certain  grades  to  fund  their  ^^®  session  is  much  more  oppressive  to  railroads 

indebtedness.  than  that  in  any  other  State.    The  railroad 

Authorixing  inoorporeted  towns  to  reftind  their  out-  act  as  passed  at  this  session  requires  railroad 

standing  bonded  debt.  charges  to  be  just  and  reasonable;  prohibits 

Providing  for  the  reasBesBment  and  Pelevy  of  spe-  diflcrimination   in   charires  for  transDortation 

cial  taxes  and  assessments  when  the  first  assessment  a««"minaiion  in  cnarges  lor  wansporianon 

or  levy  is  for  any  oause.invalid.  either  by  special  rate,  rebate,  drawback  or 

Amending  the  law  relative  to  registration  of  voten  Other  device ;  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  common 

in  cities.  carrier  to  give  preference  or  advantage  to  any 

Providing  a  court  for  the  trial  of  contested  oases  particular  parties,  locality,  or  kind  of  traffic, 

arising  out  of  the  election  of  presidential  electora.  T^^^..*  «„  ♦t^  «!»;•;,«««♦  ^^/Iv^^ioi^Aki^  ^.^^^^^ 

Crciting  a  State  board  ot^xaminera  for  mine  in-  ^^^ept  in  the  shipment  of  perishable  property, 

specters,  and  requiring  an  examination  of  such  board  or  to  subject  to  any  pr^udice  or  disadvan- 

of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  mine  inspector.  tsge  any  party,  locality,  or  kind  of  traffic; 

To  establish  a  uniform  svatem  of  weighing  coal  at  requires  all  such  carriers  to  afford  reasonable, 

SSr'^n'L'i^awr  ^o  P--*  ««-  ■™8»-  proper  and  eqnal  f«>ilitie«for  interoha„«  of 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  wages  of  working-  ^a™©  between  their  respeoUve  lines  and  for 

men  employed  in  mines  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  receiving,  forwarding,  and  deliveriikg  passen- 

States,  and  to  forbid  any  dictation  on  the  part  of  any  gers,  freight,  and  cars  received  from  each  other ; 

person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  to  where  any  employ^  forbids  a  greater  charge  for  a  short  than,  for  a 

''^ir-SSrb.SfkCS^'?f'^?lir*Sor.ny.ttemi*  ^^ug  hanl,  or  the  pooling  of  freighte  Uije^ 

on  the  part  of  a  former  employer  to  prevent  a  dis-  competing  lines ;    requires  printed  schedules 

charged  employ^  fh>m  obtaming  emplovment  other  of  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and 

than  by  fumishixi^  on  request  a  truthral  statement  freight  to  be  published  and  posted ;  prescribes 

"^T^^ifir^Mr^fiT*-      e-^A       ^.  f    K    1  m  «>®«»il  what  such  schedules  ahaU  contain,  and 

To  provide  for  the  formation  of  independent  school     , ..  ^^  „i.-n  u^  -v«««>wa    ««^  «.:^^«  ♦!.«%.-.:  i 

districts,  and  authorixing  changes  of  boundaries  in  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^  changed,  and  gives  the  rail- 

aame.  road  commissioners  power  to  apply  for  and 

To  prevent  diseased  swine  fh>m  running  at  large.  obtain  a  writ  of  mandamus  for  refusal  to  file 

Imposing  a  penalty  on  the  sale  of  grain,  seed,  or  and  publish  such  schedules,  whereupon  a  fine  of 

ft  ^'Sef  <in*,SS°S  ISfit'^MS^Tr  ^e  ^^  d-y  duJl  »^  laid  upon  the  oomp«.y  ^ 

procuring  of  any  valuable  consideration  for  such  bond  obeying  the  mandamus.     Hi  very  earner  must 

or  contract.  adhere  strictly  to  its  published  rates ;  it  is  made 

,  To  prevent  iVaud  in  the  sale  of  lard  by  requiring  unlawful  to  prevent,  by  combinations  or  other 

lOl^ulterations  thereof  to  be  Ubeled  "  compound  devices,  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  car- 

To  prevent  ftaud  in  the  weight  of  flour  and  other  "*«®  ^^  freight;  and  for  any  Eolation  of  this 

mill-products.  act  the  common  earner  is  made  liable  to  the 

To  punish  bribe-taking  by  State,  county,  township,  person  or  persons  injured  tliereby  for  three 

dty,  school,  or  other  municipal  officers,  and  to  punish  times  the  amount  of  damages  sustained,  with 

sSch  "ffl^''^  ""^  ^^  *'**'"^'  ""'  conspiracy  to  bribe  ^^  ^„^  ^  reasonable  attoniey's  fee  for  the 

Restricting  non-resident  aliens  in  their  right  to  ao-  complainant,  unless  restitution  is  made  within 

quire  and  hold  real  estate  in  the  State.  fifteen  days  after  demand. 

To  prevent  persons  unlawAiIly  using  or  wearing  Penalties  are  also  imposed,  varying  from 

xS}S!L°^nJ^  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  |500  to  $10,000,  for  violations  of  the  various 

SteiS7  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     j^  j^  ^he  duty  of  the 

Ai)propriating  $1,600  for  the  aiding  of  dischai?^  railroad  commissioners,  and  they  have  author- 
convicts,  ity,  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  busi- 
Giving  legislative  assent  to  the  purposes  of  the  ness  of  all  common  carriers  and  for  that  pur- 

connection  with  a^oultural  coll^.  o'  officers  and  other  witnesses  and  the  produce 

Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  insane  hospital  at  tion  of  books,  papers,  etc.    They  are  directed 

Independence  to  purchase  one  hundred  and  eiirhty  to  investigate  and  report  upon  sU  complaints 

acres  of  hind  adjoining  that  now  owned  bv  the  State,  made  to  them  by  individuals  or  others  against 

Kelmquishmg  to  the  United  States  all  right  and  ^^^^^^  ««-«;™  ^^a  4.k»:«  4iw*Ai**^^  ^.^  «^'«/« 

title  to  the  so-Silled  river  lands  except  su<£*as  were  common  earners,  and  their  findmgs  arepnnu^ 

S anted  to  the  State  by  resolution  of  Congress  of  f<^^  evidence  of  the  facts  found.    It  IS  also 

arch  2, 1861.  provided — 
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that  whenever  any  oommon  carrier  ahall  yiolate  or  members  shall  be  choeen  by  popular  election, 

refuse  or  neglec*  to  obey  any  Uwful  order  or  require-  ^  full  board  shall  be  chosen  in  November, 

ment  of  the  said  Board  of  Bailroad  ComnussionerB,  it  iqqq   ^^a  yv«A  .»Ar.^>%A«  4^u^'m^^^  ^^A/kk  vaai.  «riK 

shall  be  the  duty  of  said  oommiMioneni,  and  lawftii  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  member  thereof  each  year  sub- 

for  any  oompany  or  person  interested  in  such  order  or  seouently, 

requirement^  to  apply  in  a  summary  way.  by^  petition  The  new  railroad  act  went  into  effect  on 

to  the  District  or  Superior  Court  .  .  .  alleging  such  May  10,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions 

violation  or  dlwl^enoe  as  thecawj  may  be  ;m  ^he  commissioners  soon  thereafter  prepared 

satd  court  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  detonmne  the  ^^ ,  ^„ivi:-i,^^  «  <>^k^ini^  «#  »»•*;,»»«»  #^;»k* 

matter,  on  such  short  notice  to  the  oommon  carrier  *°d  published  a  schedule  of  maximum  freight 

complained  of  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable  .  .  .  rates,  which  should  go  into  effect  on  July  10. 

and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  These  rates,  being  on  an  average  over  20  per 

the  matter  speedily  as  a  court  of  ec^uity  and  without  ©ent.  below  the  previous  schedule  rates,  were 

the,  formal  pleadmgs  and  prpceedmge  apphcaWe  to  strenuously  opposed  by  the  raUroads.    Imroe- 

ordmary  suits  m  equity,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  do  "►/^""^uoij  vyyynro^  vj  »ai«7  aauwa^o.^    *«*    w- 

justice  m  the  prenuses ;  .  .  .  and  on  such  hearing  the  diately  upon  their  publication,  certam  or  the 

report  of  said  oomnusftioners  shall  be  prifM^faeie  evi-  roads  applied  to  Judge  Brewer,  of  the  United 

dence  of  the  matter  therein,  or  in  any  order  made  by  States  Oircuit  Court,  for  a  temporary  iigunc- 

them  stated;  and  it  it  be  made  to  appear  .  .  .that  the  tion  against  their  enforcement  by  the  com- 

order  or  requirement  of  said  oommisaioners  m  quea-  ^i^xTz      on^:^  «««  «««««.«^   ««^    t«i».  k  »«»« 

tion  has  be?n  violated  or  disobeyed,  it  shall  be  hfwfW  mission.     This  was  granted,  and  July  6  was 

for  such  court  to  issue  a  writ  or  iiyunotion,  or  other  set  as  the  day  for  a  bearing  upon  the  matter, 

proper  process  mandatory  or  otherwise^  to  restrain  On  that  day  the  question  of  the  reasonableness 

Buch  oommon  carrier  ftom  Author  continmng  such  vio-  of  the  rates  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 

lation  or  disobedien^ ;  . .  .  and  m  case  of  any  diaob^  t  was  argued  before  Judge  Brewer,  who, 

dience  of  any  such  wnt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  courts  ,  i    «i.   j     •  j  j  2^        -^        ^i.     *              —I 

to  issue  write  of  attachment,  or  any  otherprocess  of  said  on  July  26,  decided  to  continue  the  temporary 

court  inddentor  applicable  to  write  of  iz^unctionoroth-  ii\j  unction  till  a  further  hearing  and  more  ex- 

erproper  process,  and  said  court  may,  if  it  shall  think  tended  evidence  should   be  given  as  to  the 

fit,  make  an  order  directing  such  common  carrier  or  reasonableness  of  the  schedule.     Meanwhile, 

^.r^i::^lfli^J^.V!rp:o^Z^  theChic^,  Rock  island. and  Pacific  Rajlroad 

Ikult  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dolUre  for  h<w  applied  to  Judge  Fairall,  of  the  district 

every  day  after  a  day  to  be  named  in  the  order  that  court  at  Iowa  City,  for  an  injanction  on  the 

such  earner  or  other  person  shall  fail  to  obey  such  in-  same  ground,  that  the  rates  fixed   were  un- 

ir!^?'.^»^^i?n7tS^  unreasonably  low.    Tbe  iudge  gran^^ 

udice  to  any  other  mode  of  recovering  the  same  be  V0T9TJ  iigunction,  which  the  commissioners 

enforced  by  attachment  or  order,  in  the  nature  of  a  moved  to  have  dissolved.     The  neanng  and 

writ  of  execution,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  arguments  on  this  motion  consumed  nearly  a 

been  recovered  by  a  final  decree  in  pertonam  in  such  week.    Late  in  August,  Judge  Fairall  rendered 

^^"^  his  decision,  denying  the  motion,  whereupon 

Another  section  provides  as  follows :  the  commissioners  appealed  to  the  State  Su- 

The  Boaid  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  this  State  P''®™®  Court,  where  the  case  was  argued  in 

are  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  make  for  each  October.     Early  m  September  the  onponents 

of  the  railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  this  of  the  railroads,  anticipating  that  tne  com- 

Btato,  as  soon  as  prwsticable,  a  schedule  of  reasonable  missioners  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  their 

f^SiZi^  ^tarof'2if^*;S5S:1^"°j:f  f^^^  ™*a  .fter  .longmigation,  if  .t  all, 

power  to  make  schedules  shall  include  the  power  of  adopted  a  new  method  of  securing  a  reduction 

das^oadon  of  all  such  fVeighto,  and  it  shall  be  the  of  rates,  under  a  section  of  the  same  act,  which 

duty  of  said  commissioners  to  make  such  classiflca-  provides  that  on  complaint  of  a  person  or  class 

tion;  nrovided,  that  the  said  rates  of  charges  to  be  so  ^f  persons  that  the  charges  of  any  common 

fixed  by  said  commissionen  shall  not  m  any  case  ^«,I:^,  «_^  »^^  v:«v   ♦!,«  ^^.»».;<..;.^n/^t.a  oIiaII 

exceed  the  ratee  which  are  or  may  heroafter  be  esteb-  ?arner  are  too  high,  the  commissioners  shall 

lished  by  law;  and  said  schedules  so  made  by  said  investigate,  hear  all  parties  interested,  and  nz 

commisnoners  shall  in  all  suite  brought  against  any  a  reasonable  rate.    The  shippers  of  Davenport, 

such  railnMd  corporations,  wherehi  is  in  any  way  in-  Dubuque,  and  Burlington  entered  complaints 

volvedthe  chtfges  of  any  sn*^  railroad  corporation  ^^der  this  section  with  the   commissioners; 

forthe  transportation  of  any  fteight  or  cars  or  umust  *.                   ,  j^*^  _^««  i.««.^  ««^™*^'-    -.«^ 

discrimination  in  relation  theretobe  deemed  and  taken  *«®8®  complainto  were  beard  separately,  and 

In  all  courte  of  this  State  as  ;^r»fikiT/<K^  evidence  that  the  decision,  signed  by  two  of  the  three  com- 

the  rates  therein  fixed  are  reasonable  and  just  maxi-  missioners,  was  published  a  few  days  before 

mmn  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  the  November  election.    The  rates  established 

and  cars  upon  the  railroads  for  which  said  schedules  -.^-^  a^^^^u^*  i,;»Ka«.  ♦!».,«  *.»./»  MA--Aatxo«i<i$wvi» 

may  have  been  respectively  prepared.  ^«^  somewhat  higher  than  the  correspond  ng 

Raid  commissioner*  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  as  rates  of  the  July  schedule.    No  sooner  had  the 

often  as  circumstances  may  require,  ohan^  and  revl^  commissioners  announced  their  decision  than 

said  schedules,  subject  to  the  same  provision  that  the  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qutncy  Railroad, 

J^lUh^dT  V?*  ^  ^  *'^*'®'"  ^*^  ^"""^  ^^  hereafter  ^^  ^^^^  ^ther  road  interested,  obtained  from 

estaoi     e    oy    w.  Judge  Brewer  a  temporary  injunction  against 

Annual  reports  from  the  various  railroad  the  enforcement  of  these  new  rates.  The  hear- 

companies  are  also  required.  ing  upon  the  continnance  of  this  injanction 

Another  act  requires  all  railroads  in  the  was  set  for  December  11  at  Minneapolis,  at 

State  to  be  fenced,  and  a  third  makes  the  Board  which   time  the  various  questions  involved 

of  Railroad  Commissioners  more  directly  re-  were  argued ;  but  no  decision  had  been  made 

sponsible  to  the  people  by  providing  that  the  by  Judge  Brewer  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Meanwhile,  the   plaintiff  in  the  suit  before  of  the  law  enacted  in  1886,  prohibiting  the 

Judge  Fairall,  from  whose  decision  the  com-  transportation  of  liquors  on  railways    from 

missioners  had  appealed,  applied  to  Judge  Fair-  without  the  State,  unless  accompanied  by  a 

all  and  had  the  suit  withdrawn,  on  the  ground  certificate  from  the  officials  of  the  county  to 

that  the  question  in  controversy  had  actually  which  it  was  assigned  attesting  its  importation 

been  settled  by  the  abandoment  of  the  schedule  for  legal  purposes.    This  enactment  was  held 

by  the  commissioners  in  making  and  adopting  to  be  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 

another  and  higher  schedule  of  rates  in  the  merce,  and  therefore  unconstitutionid.     The 

Dubuque,  Davenport,  and  Burlington  jobbera'  difficulties  of  enforcing  prohibition  were  mol- 

decisions.    This  withdrawal  left  nothing  for  tiplied  by  this  decision,  which  removed  all 

the  Supreme  Oourt  to  decide  on  appeal,  and  it,  restraint  upon  importation.    In  October  the 

therefore,  in  December,  dismissed  the  case  be-  same  court  rendered  a  decision  affirming  the 

fore  it.  rulings  of  the  State  Supreme  Oourt  in  the  case 

By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  it  ap-  of  Pearson  m.  The  International  Distillery,  by 

pears  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  which  the  manufacture  of  liquors  for  export 

80,  849  miles  of  new  railroad  were  constructed,  was  declared  to  be  forbidden  by  the  statute, 

making  the  total  mileage  in  the  State  8,486  Reports  during  the  year  showed  that  prohibi- 

miles ;  but  of  this  new  construction  only  four  tion  was  well  enforced  in  60  counties,  reasona- 

miles  were  built  since  January,  when  the  Leg-  bly  well  enforced  in  28,  and  disregarded  in  11. 

islature  began  to  discuss  the  railroad  problem.  PMltlcaL — The  Republican  State  Oonvention 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  roads  in  the  State  was  held  at  Des  Moines  on  August  22,  and 

for  1888  was  about  $42,500,000,  against  $88,-  nominated  the  following  candidates:  for  Seo- 

250,000  in  1887.  retary  of  State,  Frank  D.  Jackson ;  Auditor, 

Edieatloi* — The  annual  report  of  the  State  James  A.  Lyons ;  Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  T  wom- 
Snperintendent  of  Education  for  1888  shows  bley;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  Oharles  T. 
that  there  are  12,752  school  -  houses  in  the  Granger;  Attorney-General,  John  Y.  Stone; 
State,  valued  at  $12,007,840 ;  as  against  12,444,  Railroad  Oommiasioners,  Frank  T.  Oampbell, 
valued  at  $11,860,472,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  Spencer  Smith,  and  John  Maliin.  The  plat- 
year  1887.  The  average  school  year  in  months  form  contained  the  following: 
is  7*7,  against  7*4  in  1887.  The  number  of  fe- 
male teachers  has  increased  largely  during  the  ^®  declare  our  firm  adherence  to  the  prindple  of 
year,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  has  legisjative  control  of  raUways  and  other  oo™ 

Lriased.    The  whole  number  of  male  teach-  S^JTi^b^eS^t^rh'jSjt  tws^^^^^^^^ 
ers  employed  m  the  state  is  given  as  5,595,  their  control  and  must  obey  the  same.    We  would 
and  of  female  teachers  19,578.     The  average  deal  asiustly  with  corporate  as  with  individual  inter- 
compensation  of  male  teachers  has  decreased  «***•    out  we  demand  that  the  people  shall  be  ftiUy 

from  $38  per  month  in  1887  to  $86.44  in  1888.  P^Ifft?^  '?  ."^^  directiona  from  corporate  rapaaty, 

.  ^yu«  ^«/%^  i#«»  Aux/uvu  .u^wi  M/^vv.^  lu  x^J^J^J.  whether  ariBuig  from  discnnunations,  trusta,  com- 

The  average  compensation  of  female  teachers  bines,  railway?,  or  other  aggregated  capita.    We 

has  increased  from  $29.50  in  1887  to  $30.05  in  commend  the  eenend  railway  legislation  of  the  last 

1888.     The  number  of  pupils  between  ^yq  and  General  Aasemoly  and  demand  that  all  just  prooeed- 

twenty-one  returned  is,  males  325,741,  females  JW  ^^^  »*«•  thereunder  shall  be  promptly,  impM^- 

313,507,  total  639,248     The  number  of  pupils  ^Te' repudgT t£\?mp^^^ 

actually  enrolled  m  the  schools  of  the  State  is  Iowa  are  antagonlstio  to  the  rights  of  capital  or  desire 

477,184,  and  the  total  average  attendance  only  to  oppress  any  corporation,  but  we  demand  audi  legis- 

281,070.  lation  as  will  develop  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 

PrtaMfc— Reports  from  the  two  State  Peniten-  «?»n"fectorin jj  interests  of  our  State  and  ^  the  same 

tiaries  show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  ^^^e  render  a  just  eqmvalent  for  capi^ 

of  convicts  during  the  past  fiscal  year.     At  We  oon^ntttulate  the  people  of  our  State  on  the 

Anamosa  there  were  259  convicts  on  July  1,  temperance  le^lation  inaugurated  in  the  Eighteenth 

against  818  one  year  previous ;  while  at  Fort  General  Assembly  and  on  the  fiuthfW  obedience  of  dl 

Madison  the  decre^  ha.  been  fron.  .860  on  '^TTIW  ^o^  whtll^n'S 

July  1,  1887,  to  330  on  the  same  day  m  1888.  lowa  the  best  prohibitory  law  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  diminution  is  due  to  the  To  the  credit  of  the  Bepuolican  party,  for  ite  unseUIsh 

enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  »°d  non-partisan  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people, 

CMU^The  coal-product  of  the  State  for  the  SS,h?T*r^  "^  ^.^^'^  ^J^  ^*^  f^T  ^  """"t 

«««-  ^^Ai T oA  •              ^   1  V    i.1.     Oi.  A  ^dl  be  taken  on  this  question,  so  vital  to  the  morsi 

year  endmg  June  30  is  reported  by  the  State  welfare  of  all  our  comSiunities!    In  this  connection 

mine  inspectors  as  follows  :  District  No.    1,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  lai^e  decrease  in  the 

1,528,967  bushels;  district    No.  2,    1,663,206  population  of  our  State  prisons,  the  empty  juls  in  so 

bushels ;  district  No.  3,  913,185  bushek:  toUl,  "**°y  ^f  our  counties,  and  the  deoreamng  coste  and 

4.105,558  bushels.  expens«j  upon  the  cnmind  dockete  of  the  courts.  ^^ 

n    vivi**         oil!            t.M  .1.         1                .a  "'C  declare  that  the  Democratic  maionty  m  the 

ProUMtltB.->lhe    prohibitory  law  received  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  shown  ito  iiyustioe  in 

this  year  a  serious  blow  by  a  decision  of  the  defeating  the  Senate  bui,  which  directed  the  reftmd- 

United  States  Supreme    Oourt,   rendered  on  *"ff  to  tne  Northern  Stetes  the  direct  war-tax.  and 

March  19,  in  the  case  of  Bowman  m.  The  Chi-  S"/^^°fiLi^«  ,«^"«  '^}f^  ^*»  rt**-  *<>  .^l?''^*** 

«««^   ^^A    \r^^^\.^^^^^^^    T>«*i-^  ;i    r»  —  States.    This  tax  would  have  placed  in  the  treasuty 

cago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  oflowa  about  $400,000,  and  to  \hat  extent  would  ha4 

The  question  at  issue  turned  upon  the  validity  relieved  Iowa  tax-payers. 
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At  the  Democratio  State  ConireDtion  the  8,000  lire  in  taxes.  The  Depnties,  508  in  nnm- 
following  nominations  were  made :  for  Seore-  ber,  are  elected  hj  9crtUin  de  lUte^  every  citi- 
tarj  of  State,  Walter  McHenrj  ;  Auditor,  zen  having  a  vote  who  can  read  and  write  and 
Daniel  J.  Okerson ;  Treasarer,  Amos  Case ;  pays  19  lire  per  annnm  in  taxes,  as  well  as 
Jadge  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  P.  Henry  members  of  academies,  professors,  and  all  who 
Smythe ;  Attorney-General,  Joseph  C.  Mitch-  have  served  two  years  in  the  active  army.  The 
ell;  Railroad  Commissioner!!,  Peter  A.  Dey,  legislative  period  is  five  years,  bnt  the  King 
Christian  L.  Lnnd,  and  Herman  £.  Wills.  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  at  any  time,  in  which 
The  Union  Labor  party  nominated  for  Sec-  case  new  elections  mast  be  held  within  four 
retary  of  State,  J.  B.Van  Court;  Auditor,  C.  months.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by 
M.  Farnsworth ;  Treasurer,  James  Rice;  Jadge  the  King  under  the  advice  of  a  cabinet  of 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  M.  H.  Jones;  Attorney-  ministers  responsible  to  the  Parliament.  The 
General,  D.  H.  Williamson.  It  adopted  the  present  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on 
Republican  candidates  for  Railroad  Commis-  Aug.  7,  1887,  is  composed  of  the  following 
sioners.  A  Prohibition  ticket  was  also  in  the  members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Hin- 
field,  presenting  James  Micklewait  for  Secre-  ister  of  the  Interior,  Francesco  Crispi,  who  has 
tary  of  State;  Malcolm  Smith  for  Auditor;  and  also  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  in- 
£.  O.  Sharpe  for  Treasurer.  For  other  places  terim  since  the  transfer  of  Coant  Robilant  to 
on  the  ticket  the  Republican  nominees  were  the  London  Embassy  in  the  spring  of  1888 ; 
generaUy  adopted.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  P.  Boeelli,  who 
At  the  November  election  the  vote  for  Sec-  succeeded  Michele  Coppino  in  February,  1888 ; 
retary  of  State  was  as  follows :  Jackson,  211,-  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treasury, 
677  votes;  McHenry,  180,455;  Van  Court,  Agostino  Magliani,  appointed  Nov.  26,1887; 
0,005 ;  Micklewait,  2,690.  The  vote  for  Au-  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Ettore  Bertold  Yiale ; 
ditor,  Treasurer,  Supreme  Judse,  and  Attorney-  Minister  of  Marine,  Benedetto  Brin ;  Minister 
General  was  substantially  ^e  same  as  for  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Giuseppe  Zan- 
Secretary  of  State.  For  Railroad  Commis-  ardelli ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
si  oner.  Smith  received  225,928  votes ;  Camp-  Agriculture,  Bernardino  Grimaldi ;  Minister  of 
bell,  224,800;  Mahin,  200,075;  Dey,  201,265;  Public  Works,  Giuseppe  Sarracco. 
Lund,  176.827;  WUls,  175,049.  Ana  and  Ptpditlm.— The  area  of  the  king- 
Candidate  Dey  ran  over  21,000  votes  ahead  dom,  as  estimated  by  the  Military  Geographical 
of  his  ticket,  and  is  the  only  Democrat  that  Institute  of  Florence,  is  286,588  square  kilo- 
has  been  elected  to  a  State  ofSce  in  many  metres  or  110,620  square  miles,  of  which  25,740 
years.  The  Republicans  carried  10  of  the  11  sqnare  kilometres  or  9,985  square  miles  con- 
congressional  districts,  gaining  two  seats  from  stitute  the  area  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  24,- 
the  Democrats,  one  of  them  being  the  seat  of  077  square  kilometres  or  9,298  square  miles 
Gen.  Weaver.  belong  to  Sardinia  and  adjacent  islands.  The 
ITALT9  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern  ^^^  population  on  Dec.  81,  1887,  was  corn- 
Europe.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Umberto  puted  to  be  80,260,065.  The  number  of  Prot- 
L  born  March  14,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Vit-  esUnts  in  Italy  is  about  62,000,  of  whom  22,000 
torio  Emanuele  II,  and  Archduchess  Adelaide  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vaud.  The  Israelit- 
of  Austria,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  ish  population  is  estimated  at  88,000.  The 
the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  9,  1878.  The  heir  number  of  marriages  in  1887  was  288,888 ;  of 
to  the  throne  is  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Prince  of  births,  1,194,700;  of  deaths,  876,777;  excess 
Naples,  bom  Nov.  11,  1869.  The  King's  only  of  births  over  deaths,  817,928.  The  emigra- 
brother,  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  who  was  tion  to  European  countries  in  1887  was  82,474; 
elected  King  of  Spain  in  1870,  abdicated  three  to  Egypt,  807;  to  Tunis,  688;  to  Algeria, 
years  later,  and  has  since  been  a  lieutenant-  1,875 ;  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  88,- 
general  in  the  Italian  army,  married,  on  Sept.  858 ;  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and 
11,  1888,  for  his  second  wife,  his  niece,  the  Paraguay,  54,499;  to  Brazil  and  other  South 
Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  Prince  American  countries,  Mexico,  and  Central 
Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clotilde  of  Savoy,  America,  83,003 ;  to  South  America,  without 
ana  sister  of  Prince  Napoleon  Victor  Bona-  declared  destination,  8,108;  to  Asia,  Africa, 
parte,  the  French  pretenaer.  and  Oceanica,  858 ;  total  emigration,  215,665, 
The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  as  compared  with  167,829  in  1886,  157,198  in 
contained  in  the  fundamental  statute  granted  1885,  147,017  in  1884,  and  169,101  in  1888.  An 
by  King  Carlo  Alberto  to  the  people  of  Sardi-  act  for  the  protection  of  emigrants  was  passed 
nia  in  1848,  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  Italy  in  1888.  Domiciled  residents  who  desire  to 
when  Vittorio  Emanuele  was  proclaimed  King  act  as  emigration  agents  must  obtain  a  license 
of  the  united  nation  on  March  17,  1861.  The  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  which 
legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a  Senate  and  the  recommendation  of  the  police  prefect  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senators  are  nomi-  the  province  is  necessary,  and  must  deposit 
nated  by  the  King  from  among  the  persons  from  1,000  to  8,000  lire  as  a  guarantee  fund  to 
above  forty  years  of  age  who  have  held  high  secure  emigrants  against  losses  incurred  through 
posts  in  the  public  service,  or  gained  fame  in  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  agent.  The 
science,  literature,  or'  other  pursuits,  or  pay  agents  are  forbidden  to  receive  compensation 
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from  emigrants,  or  to  oounsel,  indaoe,  or  io- 
oitJd  emigration,  or  to  farnlBh  emigrants  with 
their  passage,  or  mediate  between  them  and  the 
shipping  company.  Clergymen  and  local  offi- 
cials are  likewise  prohibited  from  advising  or 
promoting  emigration,  even  without  hope  of 
gain.  The  spreading  of  false  Information  with 
the  object  of  encoaraging  emigration  is  pun- 
ishable as  swindling. 

€MnMrc«. — ^The  total  value  of  the  special  im- 
ports in  1887  was  1,690,600,000  lire  or  francs, 
and  of  the  exports  1,109,700,000  francs.  The 
valae  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  various 
classes  of  commodities  were  as  foUow  : 


CI.AR8KS. 

Importk 

Kzporta. 

Articles  of  oonBumptlon 

Bawmaterials 

ManiifkctiirM. t ... 

487,500,000 

082,400,000 

478,700,000 

1,800,000 

48,000,t00 

68,100,000 

801,900.000 
898,800,000 
148,400,000 

WMt«  mAteriftltt 

700,000 

DrogB,  dyes,  and  chemicals. . 
Qams.  flits,  and  oito. ......... 

70,900,000 
89,100.000 

Total  merchandise 

PNcioua  metals 

1,601.500,000 
89,000,000 

999,800,000 
110,500.000 

Total  special  oommeroe.. 

1,690,500,000 

1,109,700,000 

The  transit  trade  in  1887  amounted  to  60,- 
046,819  lire.  The  imports  of  cereals  in  1887 
were  valued  at  282,600,000  lire ;  exports,  81,- 
200,000  lire;  imports  of  wines  and  liquors, 
16,600,000  lire;  exports,  111,200,000  lire;  im- 
ports of  tobacco,  19,000,000  lire ;  imports  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  26,800,000  lire ;  exports, 
79,700,000  lire ;  imports  of  animal  food  prod- 
ucts, 104,100,000  lire;  exports,  73,800,000  lire. 
The  imports  of  coal  amounted  to  86^600,000 
lire;  imports  of  metals,  118,000,000  lire;  im- 
ports of  textile  materials,  180,100,000  lire;  ex- 
ports, 827,700,000  lire ;  imports  of  timber,  81,- 
800,000  lire;  exports,  11,800,000  lire.  The 
imports  of  machines  and  vehicles  were  valued 
at  78,900,000  lire;  imports  of  textile  yams, 
126,100,000  lire;  exports,  21,900,000  lire ;  im- 
ports of  tissues  and  garments^  141,600,000  lire ; 
exports,  27,600,000  lire;  imports  of  jewelry 
and  art  objects,  60,800,000  lire ;  exports,  40,- 
600,000  lire.  The  value  of  the  commerce  with 
each  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  for  1887 
is  given  in  francs  in  the  following  table : 


OOUNTRIKS. 


France 

Aastrla 

England 

Oermany 

gwltzerMtnd 

Rassia 

Turkey,  Servia,  and  Roumanla 
Other  Earopean  countries,. . . 
United  States  and  Canada. . . . 
Other  American  coaatries. . . . 

AsU 

AMca. 

Australia 


Total 


Inpwrta. 


404,600,000 

850,800,000 

806,500,000 

165,800,000 

69,600,000 

121,800,000 

61,700,000 

79,20aO0O 

64,800,000 

84,800,000 

127,800,000 

28,600,000 

700,000 


1,690,600,000 


Kzpofti. 


496,900,000 

95,800,000 

78.900,000 

115,200,000 

100,500,000 

18,800,000 

10,800,000 

58,800,000 

85,800,000 

78,000,000 

16,100,000 

19,800,000 

800,000 


1,109,700,000 


NavlgatlMi* — The  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  entered  at  the  ports  of  Itoly 
in  1887  was  17,662,  of  7,062,669  tons,  of  which 
10,016,  of  1,680,927  tons,  were  Italian.    The 


number  of  steamers  among  all  the  veascls  en- 
tered was  6,684,  of  6,040,686  tons,  of  which 
l,2ul,  of  987,864  tons,  were  Italian.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  entered  with  cargoes  was  16,605, 
of  6,621,638  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
cleared  for  long  voyages  was  17,481,  of  6,742,- 
191  tons,  of  which  9,616,  of  8,647,886  tons, 
were  laden.  The  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade 
entered  were  98,899  in  number,  of  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  18,268,643,  of  which  all  were 
Italian  excepting  8,299  vessels,  of  2,854,080 
tons.  The  nahing-vessels  entered  at  the  ports 
numbered  1,867,  of  10,946  tons. 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  con- 
sisted of  6,992  sailing-vessels,  of  801,849  tons, 
and  287  steamers,  of  144,828  tons,  making  a 
total  of  7,229  vessels,  of  946,677  tons,  as  com- 

Jared  with  7,886  vessels,  of  968,419  tons,  on 
an.  1^  1886.  There  was  a  decrease  of  119  in 
the  number  of  sailing-vessels  and  of  27,470 
tons  in  the  sail  tonnage,  while  the  steam-ves- 
sels increased  by  12  in  number  and  the  steam 
tonnage  by  19,728  tons. 

ItoucM. — ^Tbe  treasury  accounts  for  the 
financial  year  1886-^87  give  the  total  receipts  as 
1,801,185,804  lire  and  the  total  expenditures  as 
1,789,418,861  lire,  showing  a  surplus  of  11,771,- 
968  lire.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  1886-^87 
were  estimated  at  1,648,789,972  lire,  including 
receipts  cTordrey  and  the  extraordinary  receipts 
at  216,028,272  lire ;  total,  1,768,818,244  lire. 
The  total  expenditures  were  set  down  at  1,801,- 
767,180  lire,  of  which  815,695,059  lire  were 
for  extraordinary  purposes.  The  budget  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  makes  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  1,550,685,015  lire,  of  which  84,- 
618,648  lire  represent  revenues  from  railroads 
and  other  state  property ;  894,207,684  lire  the 
taxes  on  land,  houses,  and  incomes  from  per- 
sonal property ;  212,728,000  lire  the  succession, 
registration,  stamp,  and  railroad  taxes;  667,- 
877,245  lire  the  revenue  tax  on  imports,  octroi*^ 
profits  of  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  and 
duties  on  beer,  alcohol,  powder,  sugar,  etc.; 
76,802,000  lire  profits  of  the  state  lottery ;  and 
77,612,985  lire  revenue  from  the  post-office, 
telegraph,  and  other  public  services.  Including 
93,688,409  lire  representing  the  expenses  c^ 
working  the  domains,  the  interest  on  bonds 
deposited  as  reserve  against  paper  money,  and 
the  Amds  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  which 
items  are  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  account, 
the  total  ordinary  revenue  amounts  to  1,644^- 
228,424  lire.  The  extraordinary  receipts  are 
246,461,967  lire,  of  which  195,899,734  lire  con- 
stitute the  sum  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  railroads.  On  capital  account  the  receipts 
are  88,845,860  lire,  of  which  14,450,446  lire  are 
derived  from  sales  of  public  lands  and  21,884,- 
000  lire  from  loans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Tiber,  public  works  in  Naples,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  ordinary  disbursements  are  esti- 
mated at  the  sum  of  1,688,868,699  lire,  show- 
ing a  surplus  in  the  ordinary  budget  of  105,- 
854^ 826  lire.  Th e  extraordinary  disbursements, 
amounting  to  388,801,116  lire,  or  142,889,148 
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lire  more  than  the  extraordinarj  reoeipta,  con- 
vert this  sarplus  into  a  deficit  of  86,984,823 
lire,  the  total  receipts  of  the  Oovemment  from 
all  sources  being  1,890,685,891  lire  and  the  to- 
tal ezpenditares  1,927,669,714  lire.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  the  Ministrj-  of  Finance 
are  fixed  at  188,698,997  lire;  of  the  Ministry 
of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Worship,  88,775,891 
lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  7,790,- 
710  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Pnbiic  Instruction, 
40,116,414  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
61,78H,820  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
82.488,685  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  247,- 
479,868  lire;  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  94,- 
866,494  lire;  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
18,665,256  lu*e.  Of  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures 222,168,759  lure  are  allocated  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works,  62,750,000  lire  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  28,646,500  lire  to  the  Ministry 
of  Marine,  and  small  sums  to  each  of  the  other 
ministries.  The  interest  on  the  consolidated 
debt,  most  of  which  bears  5-per-cent  interest, 
was  448,748,882  lire  for  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1888 ;  the  perpetual  rente  due  to  the  Holy 
8ee,  8,225,000  lire;  the  interest  on  special 
loans,  22,178,495  lire;  the  interest  on  yarious 
other  debts  assumed  by  the  state,  78,898,478 
lire;  and  the  interest  on  the  floating  debt^ 
14,558,685  lire,  making  the  total  interest  charge 
of  the  debt  562,608,985  lire,  besides  906,926 
lire  paid  for  extinction  of  debts. 

The  Amy^ — ^The  war  strength  of  the  Italian 
army  on  June  1,  1888,  was,  according  to  the 
ofiloial  statement,  2,595,687  men.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  under  arms  was  258,- 
000.  The  entire  war  effective  was  composed 
as  follows : 
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The  9af7« — The  Italian  fleet  of  war  on  Jan. 

1, 1888,  consisted  of  175  steam-yessels  of  all 

descriptions,   of  188,551   tons   displacement 

armed  with  869  cannon.    The  12  iron-dads  of 
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the  first  class  comprise  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful vessels  afloat.  Of  these  great  iron-clads  7 
were  ready  for  service  in  tbe  summer  of  1888. 
The  battle- ships  of  the  second  class  number 
18,  of  which  8  are  armor-clad ;  and  of  the  third 
class  there  are  16,  none  of  them  armored. 
The  rest  of  the  navy  consists  of  21  transports, 
8  school-ships,  28  vessels 'for  post  service,  6 
paddle-wheel  gun-boats,  1  torpedo  dispatch- 
l)oat,  15  sea-^ing  torpedo-boats,  86  torpedo- 
boats  of  the  hrst  class,  21  of  the  second  class, 
and  8  torpedo-vessels.  There  were  under  con- 
struction 6  iron-clad  battle-ships  of  the  first 
class,  of  a  total  diBplaoeroent  of  78,456  tons,  8 
unarmored  cruisers  of  the  second  class,  7  of 
the  third  class,  1  torpedo  dispatch-boat,  82 
sea-going  torpedo-boats,  2  torpedo-boats  for 
coast  defense,  1  transport,  and  1  propeller. 
Among  the  vessels  lately  acquired,  the  '*  Do- 

Sli,"  first  christened  ^'Angelo  £mo,*'  is  a 
It  protected  cruiser,  carries  six  4-ton  guns, 
and  the  '*  America  "  is  a  converted  merchant 
steamer.  The  value  of  the  102  vessels  and  108 
torpedo-boats  comprising  the  Italian  navy  is 
860,000,000  lira  The  naval  manoeuvres  of 
1888  proved  that  Italy  could  arm  a  consider- 
able part  of  her  fleet  without  having  recourse 
to  extraordinary  means  for  recruiting  officers 
and  saUors.  The  ''  Re  Umberto,*'  '*  Sicilia," 
and  *^  Sardegna,'*  have  been  buUt  in  the  na- 
tional dockyards  and  are  being  fitted  mainly 
with  domestic  material.  These  sister  vessels 
are  equal  in  size  to  the  '^ Italia"  and  "Le- 
panto,"  previously  the  largest  war-ships  in  ex- 
istence, snd  will  carry  four  104-ton  Armstrong 
breech-loading  guns  each.  The  **  Re  Uraberto," 
launched  in  October,  1888,  is  a  twin-screw, 
steel,  barbette  ship  of  18,298  tons  displacement. 
Without  side-armor,  she  is  protected  by  a 
curved  steel  deck  extending  below  the  water- 
line,  while  her  bottom  is  enveloped  by  a  double 
layer  of  water-tight  compartments,  which  have 
been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  a  saflScient 
protection  against  torpedoes  charged  with  75 
pounds  of  gun-cotton.  The  two  barbettes  are 
plated  with  inclined  19-inch  compound  armor. 
The  compound  triple-expansion  endues  are 
designed  to  be  of  19,500  indicated  horse-power 
and  capable  of  propelling  the  ship  at  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  18  knotsi  The  projectiles  weigh 
2,000  pounds  each,  and  in  weight  of  shot  and 
energy  of  discharge  she  greatly  excels  any  bat- 
tle-ship in  the  French,  British,  or  other  navies. 
In  adaition  to  her  ram  and  heavy  guns  she 
will  be  armed  with  twelve  6-inch  guns,  six 
8-inch  guns,  ten  machine  and  quick-firing  guns, 
and  torpedo  tubes.  She  will  bie  ready  for  com- 
mission in  1892.  The  *'  Fiera  Mosca,"  a  new 
cruiser,  was  launched  at  Leghorn  on  August 
80.  Toe  Gruson  turret  has  been  adopted  for 
sea-coast  batteries  at  Speda,  after  experiments 
that  proved  that  the  nardness  of  the  chilled 
cast-iron  at  the  surface,  the  toughness  of  the 
mixture  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  angles 
presented  by  its  mushroom-like  shape,  are  suf- 
ficient to  resist  the  heaviest  projectiles.    The 
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revolving  turrets,  each  mounting  2  Armstrong  nition  of  the  priest  in  his  clerical  capacity,  he 

105-ton  guns,  are  composed  of  sections  of  80  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  simple  citizen. 

tons  weight,  the  whole  weighing  1,800  tons.  These  protests  were  taken  into  account  by  the 

The  same  system  has  been  adopted  for  coast  Senate,  and  the  bill  was  altered  so  as  to  read  as 

defenses  in  Germany,  Belgium,  HoUand,  and  follows: 

Austria.  The  religious  minister  who^  abusing  bis  pomtion, 

KallrMdSa — The  length  of  railroad  lines  open  provokes  contempt  or  disobedience  of  the  institutions 

to  traffic  on  June  30,  1888,  was  11,800  kilo-  orUwsof  the  sute,  or  the  acts  of  the  authorities,  or 

™etr«  or  6,375  miles.    The  ««eipts  for  tbe  rS.^^e:S?^r;^''r^SS*'c1'^Aom'^ -^^ 

preoedmg  year  amounted  to  240,021,076  lire.  to  three  vears'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  from  500 

The  PMt-Oflieet — The  number  of  letters,  postal-  lire  to  8,000  lire,  with  temporary  or  perpetual  interdio- 

cards,  and  manuscripts,  forwarded  in  1886  was  tion  from  the  benefice. 

203,635,675 ;  of  circulars  and  printed  matter,  Subject  to  the  same  penalty  is  the  minister 

179,094,704;   of  postal  money-orders,  4,752,-  of  any  religion  who  nrges  or  instigates  anybody 

863  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  491,889,758  lire,  to  acts  or  declarations  against  the  laws  of  the 

The  receipts  of  the  post-office  were  40,112,477  state,  or  in  prejudice  of  rights  acquired  by  the 

lire,  and  the  expenses  84,068,912  lire.  state. 

Tetegnphs. — ^The  length  of  lines  on  June  80,  These  stringent  laws  prevented  the  Italian 
1886,  was  80,573  kilometres,  that  of  wires  clergy  from  instituting  public  demonstrations 
108,908  kilometres,  exclusive  of  184  kilometres  in  favor  of'  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
of  submarine  cables.  The  number  of  dis-  power  of  the  Pope  such  as  took  place  daring 
patches  in  1885  was  7,821,357,  of  which  5,896,-  1888  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belginm,  and 
306  were  paid  internal  messages,  581,657  pri-  France.  The  tension  between  the  Oovern- 
vate  foreign  dispatches,  and  179,036  transit  ment  and  the  Vatican  was  partly  due  to  the 
dispatches.  The  receipts  were  12,826,438  lire,  aggressive  attitude  of  the  clericals  in  connection 
the  expenses  for  service  10,213,159  lire,  for  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Pope  Leo^s  en- 
material  and  maintenance  184,470  lire,  for  ex-  trance  into  the  priesthood.  The  congratulations 
traordinary  purposes  558,820  lire.  and  homage  from  sovereigns  and  peoples  of 

diucli  and  State. — The  conflict  between  the  which  he  was  the  recipient  were  interpreted  as 
Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government  has  become  demonstrations  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows 
more  acute  since  the  Government  has  been  and  wrongs  of  the  **  prisoner  of  the  Vatican.'* 
dominated  by  the  democratic  element,  and  Pope  The  Pope  himself  raised  the  question  in  reply- 
Leo  has  put  forth  positive  assertions  of  the  ing  to  various  deputations,  especially  in  ad- 
temporal  sovereignty,  called  on  the  clergy  to  dressing  the  Italian  bishops,  to  whom  he  said, 
repeat  and  maintain  his  protest  against  the  '^  You  are  among  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
usurpation  of  his  kingdom,  and  striven  to  ob-  Papacy  restored  to  that  condition  of  trne  sov- 
tain  the  intervention  of  external  powers.  The  ereignty  and  independence  which  is  in  every 
new  Italian  law  of  communal  and  provincial  way  its  due."  The  Duke  of  Torlonia,  Syndic 
reform  says  that  public  officers,  agents,  and  or  Mayor  of  Rome,  who  requested  the  Cardinal 
others  who,  directly  or  through  persons  de-  Vicar  to  present  the  congratulations  of  the  city 
pendent  on  them,  officially  attempt  to  control  to  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  was 
the  votes  of  electors  for  or  against  formal  can-  dismissed  from  his  post  by  the  Government 
didatures,  or  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from  The  Syndic  was  governed  in  his  action  by  the 
voting,  are  punished  by  fines  of  from  500  to  sentiments  of  the  Municipal  Council,  in  which 
1,000  lire,  or  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  the  clericals  have  a  migority,  although  they 
case,  by  imprisonment  for  from  three  months  hold  aloof  from  parliamentary  elections, 
to  one  year.  The  fine  or  imprisonment  is  ap-  Dispitci  with  Fruwe* — Questions  relating  to 
plied  to  ministers  of  religion  who  attempt  to  ex-territorial  jurisdiction  under  the  capitula- 
control  the  votes  of  electors  in  favor  of  or  tions  in  portions  of  tiie  Turkish  Empire  that 
against  certain  candidates,  or  to  induce  them  have  virtually  been  annexed  by  France  and 
to  abstain,  by  allusions  or  discourses  in  places  Italy,  arose  several  times  between  the  two 
designed  for  worship,  or  in  meetings  of  a  relig-  governments  and  were  the  subject  of  spirited 
ious  character,  with  spiritual  promises  or  men-  diplomatic  controversies  in  1888.  In  January 
aces,  or  with  instructions.  The  new  penal  code,  an  incident  occurred  in  Florence  which  was 
in  which  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  is  made  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence, 
to  assimilate  the  penal  procedure  of  all  the  When  Italy  made  a  treaty  with  France  in  1884, 
provinces  of  Italy  and  make  a  common  crimi-  by  which  she  consented  to  the  suspension  of 
nal  law  for  all  the  kingdom,  has  the  same  pro-  the  consular  privileges  in  Tunis,  France  agreed 
visions,  intended  to  punish  the  assertion  of  the  that  Italy's  previous  conventions  with  the  Bey 
Pope^s  right  to  Rome  as  a  crime.  As  it  passed  of  Tunis  should  remain  in  force.  The  conven- 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  session  of  tion  of  1868  provides  that  the  estates  of  Tnnis- 
1888,  it  applied  special  and  aggravated  penal-  ian  subjects  who  die  in  Italy  shall  be  settled 
ties  to  this  offense  when  committed  by  the  according  to  Italian  law.  The  French  consul 
priesthood.  This  drew  out  many  protests,  on  in  Florence  took  possession  of  the  property 
the  ground  that  it  made  a  discrimination  against  and  papers  of  a  Tunisian  general,  Hussein 
tbe  priest  which  was  not  justified  by  the  recog-  Pasha,  who  died  in  tiiat  city,  leaving  a  large 
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fortTme,  against  which  certain  Italian  creditors  Tulff  Ifegittadwu  wtth  FMicei — ^The  oommer- 
had  clttms.  The  Italian  judicial  anthorities  cial  treaty  with  France  expired  in  1887.  Dnr- 
summoned  the  consnl,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  ing  negotiations  for  a  new  treat j  it  was  pro- 
to  break  the  seals  placed  on  the  property  by  longed  nntil  March  1,  1888,  as  were  also  the 
the  Italian  court  and  to  sell  part  of  the  effects,  treaties  with  Spain  and  tiwitzerlaud.  These 
to  deliver  up  the  property  in  his  possession,  were  renewed,  but  the  French  ministers  and 
and  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  proceedings  legislators  were  too  much  under  the  dominion 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  estate,  of  protectionist  interests  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
The  French  consul  paid  no  attention  to  the  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Italy.  The  nego- 
order  of  the  court,  and  when  the  pretor  went  tiations  were  broken  off  in  the  beginning  of 
to  the  consulate  he  was  compelled  to  break  a  February,  1888,  and  MM.  Teisserenc  de  Sort 
door,  as  the  French  officials  would  yield  only  and  Marie,  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  were 
to  force.  The  French  Government  complained  recalled  from  Rome.  The  Italian  representa- 
of  a  violation  of  the  consulate,  and  the  Italian  tives  asked  for  reductions  in  the  French  duties 
Government  removed  the  pretor  to  another  on  cattle,  cereals,  and  the  produce  of  the  vine, 
district  in  the  same  city  as  a  disciplinary  pun-  On  February  21  M.  Flourens  communicated  to 
ishment  for  discourtesy,  but  maintained  the  Count  Manabrea,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
entire  legality  of  the  proceedings,  and  demand-  Paris,  the  final  proposals  of  the  French  Gov- 
ed  that  tbe  consul  should  be  censured.  In  the  emment,  and  on  February  27  the  French  Ben- 
end  the  French  Miniater  for  Foreign  Affairs  ate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  reprisals  against 
acknowledged  that  the  consul's  conduct  was  Italy  in  case  the  commercial  treaty  should  lapse, 
illegal,  and  the  inheritance  was  returned  to  the  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  clause  taxing  raw 
Florentine  tribunal  for  abjudication.  silk,  for  which  the  Lyons  manufacturers  have 
The  dismissal  of  Count  Corti,  Italian  Am-  largely  depended  on  Italy.  The  Italian  Gov- 
bassador  at  London,  who  died  soon  after  his  ernment  gave  notice  that  it  intended  to  pre- 
disgrace,  was  an  indication  of  the  strong  feel-  sent  counter-proposals,  and  requested  the  sus- 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean  question  of  the  Ital-  pension  of  the  new  tariff,  but  to  this  the  French 
ian  Premier,  whose  antipathy  to  Count  Corti  Cabinet  would  not  accede.  On  March  10  Count 
dated  from  the  time  when  the  latter,  while  Manabrea  presented  new  proposals  as  a  basis  for 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  reopening  negotiations.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Berlin  Congress,  would  not  press  the  Italian  reprisals  were  carried  out.  1  he  Italian  Govem- 
claims  to  Tunis,  although  overtures  were  made  inent  was  armed  with  the  necessary  powers  by 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  saying  that  Italy,  an  act  that  was  passed  on  February  8,  in  accord- 
when  taking  her  seat  for  the  first  time  among  ance  with  whicn  it  declared  that  certain  speci- 
the  great  powers,  would  not  appear  as  a  sup-  fied  French  imports  would  come  under  the 
plicant  for  favors.  In  regard  to  the  supposed  general  tariff  on  and  after  the  1st  of  March. 
French  aspirations  to wara  Tripoli,  Italy  nas  as-  Among  the  articles  so  treated  were  wine,  spir- 
sumed  a  determined  attitude.  In  fortifying  its,  coffee,  sugar,  chocolate,  oils,  8oap,  per- 
Tunis,  the  French  are  said  to  have  carried  the  fbmery,  dye-stuffs,  furniture,  toys,  fire-arms, 
frontier  line  into  Tripolitan  territory.  In  the  flour,  preserved  fruits,  etc.  The  duty  on  text- 
summer  the  French  Cabinet  raised  a  trouble-  lie  fabrics,  skins,  railroad-cars,  pottery,  glass, 
some  Question  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  and  copper  manufactures  was  raised  to  50  per 
capitulations  in  Massowah  before  the  powers  cent. ;  that  on  iron  manufactures  to  20  per 
had  been  duly  notified  of  the  Italian  annexa-  cent. ;  and  that  on  machinery  to  30  per  cent, 
tion.  After  making  good  the  omission,  Signer  The  French  and  Italian  merchants,  however, 
Crispi  retorted  by  raising  a  point  in  connec-  very  generally  evaded  the  new  tariffs  by  or- 
tion  with  the  Suez  Canal  convention  proposed  ganizing  a  systematic  smuggling  trade.  Goods 
by  France,  which  was  intended  to  draw  from  were  shipped  into  Switzerland,  and  from  there 
Turkey  a  declaration  regarding  her  sovereign-  invoiced  to  their  destination  in  France  and 
ty,  not  merely  in  Massowah,  where  Italy  Italy,  until  persons  who  practiced  this  trick 
claimed  that  it  had  lapsed,  but  in  Tunis,  where  were  punished  for  making  false  declarations, 
it  was  still  nominally  in  force.  The  interpre-  After  that  an  extensive  smuggling  trade  sprang 
tation  put  by  Italy  on  the  Suez  convention  led  up.  The  risks  and  cost  of  smuggling  enhanced 
the  Sultan  at  the  last  moment  to  withhold  his  the  prices  of  the  goods  only  about  16  per  cent., 
signature.  In  regard  to  Massowah,  Italy  was  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  average  rate 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  powers  in  of  duties  under  the  old  tariff.  The  trade  in 
the  contention  Uiat  the  Turkish  sovereignty  Italian  straw-goods,  raw  silk,  and  other  valu- 
was  non-effective,  and  that  the  territory  was  able  wares  and  in  fine  French  manufactures 
re*  nullius  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  occupa-  was  as  brisk  as  before,  but  the  large  export  of 
tion.  The  school  question  in  Tunis  was  the  grapes  and  must  from  the  Italian  vineyards  for 
subject  of  representations  in  consequence  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  was  interrupted, 
which  the  Tunisian  authorities,  without  fore-  ne  PNaler'B  JMiiey  to  Fric4ikhflrihe. — In 
going  their  purpose  to  introduce  the  French  the  summer  of  1888  Signer  Crispi  went  to 
educational  system,  modified  their  rules  so  as  Germany  in  order  to  pay  a  second  visit  to 
not  to  interfere  with  the  misrionary  schools  of  Prince  Birmarck  at  Friedrichsruhe,  where  he 
Italian  monks.  arrived  on  August  22.    The  meeting  had  the 
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effect  of  dispelling  Olerioal  expectations  of  an  Islands,  2,000 ;  and  Aasab,  1,000.    The  extent 

iotervenrion  of  G^nnanj  in  the  Boman  ques>  and  population  of  the  protected  territories  b^ 

tion.    The  Italian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Count  tween  Massowah  and  Assab,  and  south  of  As- 

de  Launay,  was  present  at  Sifrnor  Crispins  in-  sab,  are  not  known.    Bj  a  law  enacted  on 

terviews  with  the  German  Chancellor.     On  July  10, 1887,  a  special  corps  of  African  troops 

his  homeward  Journey  the  Premier  had  a  con-  was  created,  numbering  5,000  men,  of  whom 

ference  with  Count  ^i&lnoky  at  Eger.  288  are  officers,  with  492  horses.    It  is  com- 

CtlMial  Vmnaima. — Italy  has  occupied  or  ex-  posed  of  volunteers  from  the  regular  army, 

tended  a  protectorate  over  about  500  kilo-  The  commerce  of  the  African  possessions  of 

metres  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Italy  amounted  in  1887  to  158,920  lire  bj  land, 

extending  from  the  village  of  Emberemi,  in  and  12,614,447  lire  by  sea.   There  is  a  railroad 

16^  of  north  latitude,  a  short  distance  north  of  in  operation  between  Massowah  and  8aati, 

the  island  of  Massowah,  to  the  southern  limit  having  a  length  of  27  kilometres, 

of  the  territory  of  Baheita,  in  12°  of  north  lati-  In  the  summer  of  1888  Italy  took  possession 

tade,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Assab,  inclusive  of  ZuUa,  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  and  notified 

of  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  and  the  powers  of  the  step,  declaring  that  it  was 

the  Archipelago  of  Dahlak.  Italian  sovereignty  taken  in  response  to  an  urgent  request  of  the 

has  been  declared  over  Assab  and  its  territory,  natives.     The  Egyptian  (^vemment,   acting 

extending  from  Bas  Dermah  to  Bas  Sinthiar  under  directions  from  the  Porte,   protested 

in  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  60  kilometres;  against  the  occupation  on  August  16.     About 

over  Massowah  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  the  same  time  the  Italian  Gk>vernment  asked 

coast  from  Emberemi  to  the  peninsula  of  Buri:  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  the  grant  of  the 

and  over  the  Dahlak  Islands.    The  island  ana  Kismaya  Juba  river,  which  flows  into  the  In- 

town  of  Massowah,  according  to  an  enumera-  dian  Ocean  a  few  mUes  south  of  the  equator, 

tion  made  in  September,  1885,  contains  5,000  and  affords  a  route  of  doubtful  value  to  Shoa 

inhabitants ;    Emberemi,   1,000 ;   the  Dahlak  and  southern  Abyssinia. 


JAPAVt  The  chief  ruler  of  the  Japanese  Em-  tary  Bureau  of  Tokio  reported  that,  as  the  re- 
pire  is  Mutsnhito,  bom  Nov.  8, 1852.  The  heir-  suit  of  the  violation  of  the  quarantine  by  an 
apparent,  Earn,  was  bom  Aug.  31,  1877.  The  infected  vessel  convoyed  into  Yokohama  by  a 
Tenuo  or  Mikado  is  assisted  in  his  government  foreign  man-of-war,  the  cases  of  cholera  in 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  18  members ;  the  Cab-  1886  numbered  155,474,  of  which  110,086  were 
inet,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  eight  execu-  fatal.  Only  17  days  of  the  year  presented  no 
tive  departments  and  a  Minister-President  of  cases.  Of  the  cities  having  over  100,000  inhab- 
State ;  the  Senate,  or  Genro  In,  of  60  members;  itants,  Tokio  has  1,552,457;  Ozaka,  858,970;  Ki- 
and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  or  Dai  Shin  In,  oto,  255,408;  Nagoya,  126,898;  and  Eanazawa, 
consistingof  24  superior  judges.  For  adminis-  104,820.  There  are  80  cities  having  a  popula- 
trative  purposes,  the  empire  is  divided  into  44  tion  of  between  80,000  and  100,000.  Foreign- 
ken,  or  prefectures,  and  8  f  n,  or  imperial  cities,  ers'  residing  in  Japan  number  6,807,  of  whom 
Each  ken  has  a  local  assembly  with  limited  4,071  are  Chinese,  1,200  British,  621  Ameri- 
powers,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  cans,  818  Germans,  220  French,  and  871  of 
by  ballot  The  number  of  persons  that  pay  various  nationalities.  Yokohama  is  the  main 
land-tax  of  over  $5  per  annum  is  1,581,726,  of  seaport,  and  here  8,887  foreigners  live,  of 
whom  1,488,700  have  the  right  of  voting.  The  whom  2,859  are  Chinese.  Of  the  foreign  mer- 
number  of  persons  who  pay  over  $10  tax  is  cantile  firms  in  Japan,  108  are  British,  89 
882,517,  of  whom  802,975  have  the  right  both  American,  42  German,  85  French,  and  255 
of  voting  and  of  being  elected  to  the  local  Chinese.  Over  400  adult  persons  are  con- 
assemblies.  In  these  petty  legislative  bodies  nected  with  missionary  operations.  In  1887 
2,172  members  sit,  and  the  number  of  stand-  5,489  passports  were  issued  to  Japanese  to 
ing  committees  is  292.  The  Bin  Kin  (Loo  travel  or  live  abroad,  no  native  being  exempt, 
Choo)  islands,  formerly  semi-iodependent,  now  by  reason  of  absence,  from  the  military  laws, 
form  the  Okinawa  ken,  but  Yezo  and  the  isl-  Army  aid  Havy.— The  army  consists  of  48,897 
ands  of  Hokkaido  are  governed  as  a  colony.  privates,  7,189  non-commissioned  officers,  and 

PspiialleB. — By  the  enumeration  completed  8,802  commisdoned  officers,  of  whom  41  are 

Jan.  1, 1887,  the  native  population  numbered  generals.    There  are  also  2,057  pupils  in  the 

88,507,177,  of  whom  19,451,491  were  males  military  schools,  and  15,000  police,  who  are 

and  19,055,686  were  females.    These  are  di-  drilled  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  time  of  war.    In 

vided  by  law  into  three  classes,  nobles,  gentry,  September,  1888,  there  were  in  the  standini? 

and  common  neople,  which  numbered  8,480,  squadron  of  the  navy  8,  and  in  the  reserve  21 

1,940,271,    ana    86,568,476   respectively.    In  vessels  of  war;  besides  two  vessels  for  coast  de- 

1886  there  were  865,811  marriages,  1,050,617  fense  boilding  in  France,  one  first-^lass  roan-of- 

births,  and  988,848  deaths.    The  Central  Sani-  war  in  England,  and  three  wooden  ships  at 
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Yokoska,  near  Yokohama ;  total,  35,  of  which  ceiyed  and  refined,  and  260*47  tons  of  copper 
24  were  true  modern  fighting  ships.  The  Naval  were  obtained  by  calling  in  and  melting  np  the 
Oonstmction  Board  Imve  decided  to  build  26  large  oval  copper  coin  called  '*  tempo."  Gas 
more  ships  daring  the  next  five  years.  The  is  now  replacing  coke  as  a  fuel, 
facilities  for  ship-building  at  Yokoska  are  first  CeaHolcalltu.  —  A  distinct  department  of 
class,  and  in  adoition  to  the  finest  wooden  ves-  the  Government,  with  bureaus,  has  charge  of 
sels  of  the  latest  approved  types,  iron  and  steel  light-houses,  telegraphs,  nautical  schools,  Gov- 
ships  are  in  course  of  construction.  Most  of  emment  subsidies  to  steamship  companies,  and 
the  steel  plates  used  for  the  iron-clads  come  postal  service  at  home  and  abroad.  There  are 
from  England.  About  86,000  sailors  and  offi-  now  59  light-houses  and  light-ships,  12  of  the 
cers  comprise  the  personal  equipment  of  the  lights  being  of  the  first  oraer.  in  the  tele- 
Japanese  navy.  For  the  construction  of  forts  graph  service,  2,298  miles  of  wire  are  in  opera- 
at  Tsushima,  Shimonos^ki,  and  in  Tokio  Bay,  tion,  and  the  business  is  conducted  by  2,669 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  torpedoes,  and  operators,  of  whom  20  are  women.  The  school 
other  items  of  coast  defense,  $2,204,742  are  of  telegraphy  is  in  Tokio.  The  approximate 
appropriated  for  the  present  year.  The  War  annual  postal  and  telegraphic  receipts  amount 
and  the  Navy  Departments  cost  respectively  to  $8,217,548,  the  net  profits  in  1887  being 
$12,156,474  and  $11,256,565,  or  $25,617,771,  apparently  $251,168.  The  nautical  school  for 
or  five  sixteenths  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  the  commercial  marine  is  in  Ozaka,  conducted 
total  revenue  of  the  empire,  according  to  the  at  an  annual  expense  of  $80,000.  In  addition 
estimates  of  1888-^89.  Both  army  and  navy  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha^  or  Ocean  Trans- 
are  kept  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  portation  Company,  with  its  large  fleet  of 

fluuice. — According  to  the  budget  of  Count  steamers,  the  newly  formed  Ozaka  Sho  Sen 

Matsukata  for  the  twenty-first  year  of  Meiji  Eaisha,  or  coast-trade  company,  is  also  subsi- 

(1888-'89),  the  total  annual  revenue  amounts  dized  by  the  Government,  the  former  to  the 

to  $80,756,928;    of    which  internal  revenue  extent  of  $880,000,  and  the  latter  $62,000.  The 

yielded  $66,289,676;  sale  or  rent  of  various  general    post-office    building   in    Tokio  was 

Gk)vemment  properties.  $8,672,472 ;  subscrip-  burned  during  1888,  but  statistics  preserved 

tion  to  navy  and  coast  defense,  6,898,874.  The  show  that  during  the  year  85,807,658  covers 

chief  item  of  income  is  the  land-tax,  $42,089,-  were  received,  of  which  28,091,091  were  dis- 

149 ;  after  which  is  salc6-brewing,  which  yields  tribnted  in  Tokio.    The  new  line  of  postage- 

$14,226,680.    The  chief  expenditures  are  :  Re-  stamps  as  now  issued  is  in  sen  (cents)  as  fol- 

demption  of  the  national  debt,  $20,000,000 ;  lows:  100,  scarlet ;  50,  brick  red;  25, pale  green ; 

administrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of  20,  red;  15,  purple;  10,  dark  orange;  8,  vio- 

the  Interior,  including  public  iniprovements,  let ;  4,  brown.    Of  railways,  in  March,  1887, 

$8,481,815 ;  Finance  Department,  $10,148i825 ;  481  miles  were  open,  of  which  266^  were  Gk)v- 

military  and  naval  administration,  $25,617,-  emment  property. 

771;  Justice,  $8,167,686;  communications,  IndvtrlM  aid  Wigti. — ^Returns  from  all  ex- 
$4,411,697;  Foreign  Affdrs,  $888,864;  Edu-  cept  two  provinces  show  that  the  acreage  of 
cation,  854,885 ;  colonization  of  Yezo,  $2,066,-  cereal  crops  is  steadily  increasing,  as  well  as 
149,  etc.,  the  total  being  $80,747,858.  The  pasturage  for  the  enlarged  numbers  of  live- 
national  debt  is  now  $245,921,207.  Japan  is  stock  rendered  necessary  by  the  prevailing 
prevented  by  her  treaty  obligations  from  at-  fashion  of  eating  meat,  in  which  the  city  peo- 
tempting  to  increase  her  revenue  by  increasing  pie  are  far  ahead  of  the  country  folks.  In  1887 
the  tax  on  imports,  which  now  scarcely  more  there  were  housed  1.482,642,658  bushels  of 
than  pay  their  collection.  grain  of  all  kinds,  which  exceeded  the  total 

Hat  nd  Cttanget — One  of  the  most  satisfac-  crop  of  the  previous  year  by  over  1,000,000 

tory,  in  its  workings,  of  the  Gk>vernment  Indus-  bushels.    As  an  index  of  the  amount  of  ani- 

tries,  is  tbe  mint  at  Ozaka,  which  is  equipped  mal  food  consumed  in  the  two  largest  cities,  in 

with  the  best  modern  machinery  and  super-  which  butcher^s  meat  was  almost  unknown 

vised  by  Englishmen.    During  the  year  ending  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  slaughtered  in 

March  81,  1888,  the  amount  of  bollion  import-  one  month,  February,  1888,  in  Tolcio,  2,281 

ed  ioto  the  mint  was  184,486*86  ounces  of  animals,  and  in  Ozaka,  772.    The  use  of  milk 

gold;  9,702,708*47 ounces  of  silver;  11,846,228  and  ice  is  now  quite  general  in  the  cities, 

ounces  of  copper ;  the  coinage  being  87,016,448  Whereas  coal  was  popularly  unknown  as  fuel 

pieces,  valued  at  $11,660,141.97,  in  denoniina-  three  decades  ago,  there  were  consumed  in 

tions    of   gold  6  yen,  silver  1  yen,  and  20  Tokio  in  1887  18,000,000  tons  of  coal,  most  of 

and  10  sen,  and  copper  1  and  l^*  sen,  besides  which,  however,  went  to  supply  the  furnaces 

250  ingots  for  the  imperial  treasury  valued  of  steam-boilers  in  the  manufactories.   Despite 

at    $2,587,871.87.     The    total  coinage  since  the  increasing  number  of  brick  buildings,  fires 

1870  has  amounted  in  value    to  $149,718,-  are  still  numerous  in  the  capital,  there  being 

992.69.    The  annual  expense  of  administration  806  fires  in  1886,  consuming  8,491  houses, 

is  $226,411.48.    The  employes  number  478,  of  In  1887  there  were  867  fires.    In  the  central 

whom   18  ate  in  Tokio.    Of  Corean  gold  in  district,  Nippon  Bashi,  in  Tokio,  the  wages  of 

small  bars  and  disk-shaped  lumps,  547  ingots  carpenters,  roofers,  wood-sawyers,  paper-hang- 

and  6  parcels  of  gold-dust  were  last  year  re-  era,  and  shipbuilders,  average  f^om  50  to  40 
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cents  a  day ;  plasterers  and  masons,  70  to  60  Uttratm  aid  Arti — Since  the  revolution  of 
cents;  bricklayers,  matmakers,  lacqaerers,  65  1868  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been  tomed 
to  40  cents ;  joiners,  tailors,  screen  and  door  almost  entirely  away  from  Chinese  ideas,  tra* 
makers,  76  to  60  cents ;   laborers,  86  to  26  ditions^  and  literature,  to  the  knowledge,  Ian- 
cents.     As  a  rule,  skilled  workmen  engaged  in  gaages,  and  general  literature  of  the  nations  of 
making  articles  of  foreign  wear,  equipment,  or  Christendom.    In  all  the  large  cities  there  are 
furniture  modeled  on  Western  patterns  receiye  shops  for  the  sale  of  foreign  books,  several 
higher  wages  than  these,  the  native  houses  native  firms  in  Tokio  carrying  notably  large 
being  increasingly  furnished  after  European  stocks.    The  minority  of  works  imported  treat 
fashions.  of  scientific  sulyects  and  the  modem  arts  and 
Mete^rtlegy. — The  Meteorological  Office,  es-  handicrafts.    Most  of  the  copyrights  issued  by 
tablished  in  1888,  is  on  the  elevated  ground  the  Department  of  Education  are  for  transLa- 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  in  the  heart  tions  of  Western  books,  or  for  treatises  based 
of  the  city.    It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  on  knowledge   gained  directly  from  Europe 
the  world,  the  apparatus  being  both  imported  or  America.    The  increased  literary  activity 
from  Europe  ana  the  United  States,  and  of  na-  shown  in  all  departments  of  inquiry  may  be 
tive  invention  and  manufacture.     Reports  are  seen  from  the  statistical  report  published  in 
received  by  telegraph  thrice  daily  from  80  sta-  Tokio,  which  shows  that  the  books  used  dur- 
tions  in  the  Japanese  archipelago  and  from  ing  the  years  from  1881  to  1887  numbered  in 
Corea.    Three  forecasts  of  the  weather  are  is-  each  year  respectively  as  follows:  5,978,  9,648, 
sued  daily  in  telegraphic  bulletins,  at  6  a.  m.,  9,462,  9,893,  8,607,  8,106,  9,647.    During  the 
and  2  and  9  p.  m.     The  phenomena  studied  same  years  the  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
and  recorded  are  earthquakes,  typhoons,  wind,  lishedin  the  empire  numbered  respectively  252, 
temperature,  and  moisture.    The  theories  of  244,  199,  269,  821,  408,  497;  and  in  the  first 
weather  as  formulated  in  other  parts  of  the  half  of  the  year  1888,  660;  of  which  there 
world  and  largely  based  on  local  phenomena,  were  in  Tokio  208,  and  in  Ozaka  43.    Many  of 
which  have  been  assumed  to  be  of  general  ap-  these  periodicals  are  devoted  to  specialties  in 
plication,  are  only  of  moderate  value  here,  and  art  and  science.    Among  the  books  treating  of 
much  of  the  utility  of  the  forecasts  made  in  Japanese  themes,  there  are,  besides  solid  refer- 
Tokio  depend  upon  the  individual  skill  of  the  ence-books  of  sterling  value,  notable  essays  in 
superintendent.    Thus  far  it  has  been  proved  an  almost  entirely  new  branch  of  philosophi- 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  predictions  accord  cal  and  critical  literature.    In  these  books  the 
with  the  facts  as  subsequently  recorded.    It  is  statements  handed  down  from  the  past  are 
noteworthy  that  the  snccera  is  far  greater  con-  sifted  and  appraised.    Pnblic  libraries  are  in- 
cerning  rain  than  wind.    There  are  47  stations  creasing,  ana  graduates  of  the  university  are 
from  which  vessels  may  be  warned  of  coming  being  trained  to  the  Western  library  methods, 
typhoons.    The  apparatus  for  the  recording  of  A  special  commission  has  been  sent  by  the 
earth-tremors  has  been  largely  invented    in  Government  to  study  the  American  system  of 
Japan,  and  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  handling  books  and  preserving  archives.    In 
Italian  seismographs.    A  flourishing  seismo-  the  Tokio  Library  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
logical  society  is  established  in  Tokio,  issuing  1886,  86,118,234  volumes,  during  which  year 
regular  accounts  of  proceedings  and  results.  90,018  Japanese  and    Chinese  volumes    had 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  a  standard  merid-  been  consulted  by  4,852  readers,  and  19,800 
ian  was  officially  declared,  and  a  national  sys-  books  read  by  8,569  readers.    In  822  days 
tem  of  standard  time   went  into   operation  there  were  42,826  visitors.     A  Japanese  or 
throughout  the  empire.    The  year  1888  has  Chinese  book  is  usually  divided  into  many 
been  noted  for  the  number  and  violence  of  volumes,  the  standard  reference-works  often 
cyclonic  storms,  those  of  August  and  Septem-  including    hundreds   of  lightly    but   dorably 
ber  causing  the  loss  of  nearly  300  human  lives  bound  fasciculi.    European  methods  of  print, 
besides  much  cattle  and  shipping.    On  the  16th  binding,  and  general  procedure  in  book  puu- 
of  July,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  the  fire-peaked  mount-  lishing  and  manufacture  are  becoming  yearly 
ain  Bandai  san,  in  Fukushima  ken,  whose  his-  more  general.    A  literary  event  of  prime  im- 
tory  as  a  volcano  and  the  eruption  of  three  portance  during  1888  was  the  issue  of  the  corn- 
hundred  years  ago  had  been  popularly  forgot-  plete  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  directly 
ten,  blew  up  amid  thunderous  noises,  sending  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original  Scriptures 
out  vast  masses  of  ashes  which  fell  like  rain  by  the  American  missionaries, 
during  four  hours.    Of  two  hot  springs,  around  ReUgltBt— ^hintO  (god-doctrine),  the  ancient 
which  were  houses  filled  with  patients,  and  of  state  religion,  re-promulgated  in  1868,  has  now 
three  villages,  not  a  vestige  was  left     Besides  sunk  to  a  merely  nominal  existence;  the  only 
the  many  square  miles  covered  with  lumps  of  public  recognition,  apart  from  the  services  in 
mud  and  ashes,  108,000  square  feet  of  valuable  the  imperial  palace,  being  an  annual  grant  of 
land  was  spoiled  and  476  persons  were  killed,  money,  which  keeps  in  repair  the  tombs  of  the 
Steam  escaped  daily  for  weeks.    The  people  Mikado's  ancestors  and  the  memorial  shrines  of 
driven  from  their  homes  were  led  by  the  Gov-  patriots,  together  with  the  payment  of  **sal- 
emment  and  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  aries  to  sinecure  officials,"  amounting  in  all 
was  ordered.  this  year  to  $306,461.    Of  Buddhist  sects  there 
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are  11,  with  29  sabdiTisions,  the  temples  and  posited  with  the  Govemment,  and  devoted  to 
shrines  belonging  to  which  number  71,234,  the  technical  education  of  Jewish  youth  and 
with  73,759  priests.  Christianity  makes  steady  their  training  in  science.  Hut  not  satisfied 
progress,  nearly  all  restrictions  having  been  re-  with  such  a  donation,  Baron  de  Hirsch  corn- 
moved.  Connected  with  the  Reformed  or  Prot-  memorated  the  jubilee  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
estant  churches  there  are  28,000  communicant  tria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  by  a  gift  of 
members,  and  with  the  Roman  and  Greek  12,000,000  francs  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy 
Catholic  a  still  larger  number  of  Christians,  population  of  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lo- 
The  usual  appurtenances  of  Christian  work,  domerea,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Cracow,  and  the 
propaganda,  and  education  are  established  in  Duchy  of  Bukovina.  While  the  main  features 
the  various  towns  and  dties,  such  as  churches,  of  the  trust  are  nnsectarian,  there  are  special 

Jireaohing-halls,  Sunday-schools,  orphan  asy-  provisions  for  the  Jews,   who,   besides,  will 

urns,  convents,  theological  seminaries,  young  share  largely  in  its  benefits,  because  they  form 

men^s  Christian  associations,  religious  news-  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  to  be  aided, 

papers.    The  first  consecration  in  Japan  of  a  The  objects  are  *^the  spread  of  secular  eduoa- 

Roman  Catholic  bishop  took  place  at  Yoko-  tion  and  the  promotion  of  handicrafts  and  agri- 

hama,  Jnne  19,  1888.  culture."    It  is  to  establish  schools,  promote 

Ftrsiga  Itade^ — The  summary  of  foreign  trade  technical  training,  supplement  the  salaries  of 

for  the  year  1887  shows  an  increase  of  $12,-  underpaid  teachers,  aid  school-children  with 

540,836  over  that  of  1886,  the  imports  for  the  clothing,  food,  and  books,  appreptice  boys  and 

former  year  amounting  to  $44,526,600,  and  girls  to  remunerative  trades,  and  grant  subsi- 

the  exports  to  40,901,610.     The  trade  move-  dies  and  loans  free  of  interest  to  Jewish  artisans 

ment  at  the  chief  ports  was  as  follows :  Yoko-  and  agriculturists.    One  of  the  conditions  is, 

hama,  $54,581,880 ;  Kobe,  $25,873,165  ;  Naga-  that  German  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but 

saki,  $4,424,216 ;   Hakodate,  $593,950.    With  in  Galicia  Polish  may  be  employed.    Baron  de 

Great  Britain   and    her   colonies,  the  trade  Hirsch^s  educational  plans  run  in  direct  parallel 

amounted  to  $23,227,735  ;    with  the  United  lines  with  the  efforts  of  the  Alliance  Israelite, 

States,  $20,401,920  ;    with  China   and  Hong-  whose  schools  in  the  East  afford  instruction  to 

Kong,   $16,571,495  ;    with    the    East   Indies,  10,000  Jewish  children  of  the  poor  and  neg- 

$5,777,705 ;    with  France,   $9,903,205 ;    with  lected  classes,   and  constitute    what  may  be 

Germany,  $4,839,885.    Of  imports,  Great  Brit-  termed  Jewish  Foreign  Missions.    These  have 

ain  and  her  colonies  sold  goods  to  the  amount  made  steady  progress  during  the  year,  and 

of  $19,491,685;  and  the  United  States,  $3,853,-  flourish  in   Asia  Minor,  Morocco,  India,  and 

690;  while  of  exports  Great  Britain  and  her  Turkey.     Similar  bodies  in  England,  Austria, 

colonies  took  but  $3,745,395,  while  the  United  Germany,  and  America  co«operate  with  the 

States  took  $17,038,230.    The  American  im-  Alliance'lsraeliteUniverselle,  of  Paris.    A  gift, 

ports  were  petroleum,   clocks,  flour,  books,  in  spirit  equaling  Baron  de  Hirsch's  was  the 

leather,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  while  the  bequest  of  800,000  lire,  on  March  16,  by  the 

exports  were  silk,  tea,  camphor,  sulphur,  rice,  late  Guiseppe  Giganto,  of  Alberto,  Italy,  to- 

rags,  porcelain,  plaited  straw,  and  fancy  wares,  ward  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  school. 

The  ocean  commerce  was  performed  in  1,256  open  to  all  confessions.    Baron  Edroond  de 

foreign  vessels  and  18,883  Japanese  vessels  of  Rothschild  continued  to  give  large  sums  in  aid 

Western  build,  the  former  having  a  tonnage  of  the  struggling  Jewish  colonies  of  Palestine, 
of  1,669,186,  and  the  latter  of  3,498,517,  with        The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany  has 

totals  of  15,139  ships  and  5,167,708  tonnage,  been  checked.    In  Roumania,  the  condition  of 

Most  of  the  entries  of  Japanese  steamers  were  the  Jews  has  improved,  thanks  to  a  more  liberal 

those  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha,  and  be-  ministry.    In  Austria,  Ritter  von  Schoenerer, 

longed  to  the  company^s  fleet  of  over  sixty  the  leader  of  the  anti-Semites,  was  arrested, 

vessels  which  now  control  the  trade  with  Chi-  In  Prague,  anti-Jewish  pamphlets  were  con- 

na,  Corea,  as  well  as  the  coast  trade  of  Japan,  fiscated.    In  Hungary,  the  firm  attitude  of  the 

JEWS.    The  Jewish  record  of  events,  abroad  Government  prevented  any  riotous  demonstra- 

and  at  home,  is  gratifying  in  every  department,  tions.    On   March   8,  the  Jews  of  Cork,  Ire- 

In  education,  religious  progress,  and  literature,  land,  were  made  the  subject  of  harsh  invective 

there  has  been  a  marked  advance,  while  in  phi-  by  the  labor  union.    In  Paris,  Drumont's  scur- 

lanthropy  and  general  participation  in  the  march  rilous  work  was  followed  by  discussions  in  the 

of  humanity  the  year  shows  its  usual  favorable  press,  but  without  any  outbreaks.    No  further 

exhibit.     Happily,  there  has  been  no  set-back  steps  were  taken  to  facilitate  Jewish  emigration 

in  the  form  of  persecutions — no  anti-Semitic  to  Spain.     The  sweating- system  (see  Gbeat 

excesses  of  any  magnitude — but  a  practical  de-  Bkftain,  page  391)  caused  much  excitement  in 

termination  of  the  Jews  in  all  lands  to  face  the  London  and  throughout  England,  and   Lord 

problems  of  the  time.  Rothschild  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 

In  January,  1888,  Baron  de  Hirsch,  of  Paris,  House  of  Lords  committee.    The  investigation 

gave  60,000,000  francs  for  the  education  of  the  was  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  charaoter 

Jews  of  Russia.    Such  a  practical  solution  of  a  of  foreign  Jewish  immigrants  in  England;  but 

harassing  problem  was  greeted  with  satisfaction  no  effective  remedy  was  proposed  to  relieve 

throughoat  the  globe.    The  fund  is  to  be  de-  the  great  poverty  of  the  working* classes  in  the 
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East  End  of  London.  The  first  number  of  the  cated  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jane  20.  On  March 
*^  Jewish  Quarterly  KeTiew  "  was  issued  in  Lon-  8,  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Hebrew  Sunday- 
don.  Among  the  more  important  new  works  School  Society  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia, 
by  Anglo-Jewish  writers  were:  '' Jewish  Por-  The  first  biennial  convention,  on  March  11,  in 
traits,'^  by  Lady  Magnus ;  *^  Fables  of  Bidpai,''  New  York,  of  the  Jewish  Tfaeolo^cal  Associa- 
edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs ;  and  ^*  Aneodota  Ox-  tion  showed  a  hopeful  exhibit.  The  Jewish 
oniensis,'^  by  Dr.  Neubauer.  Among  the  note-  Ministers'  Association  of  America  held  its 
worthy  books  by  Jewish  authors  on  the  Gon-  spring  conference  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  on 
tinent  were :  L.  Eahn's  "  History  of  the  Jews  May  28.  The  subject  of  a  religious  union 
of  France " ;  Wogue's  "  Cours  de  Theologie  formed  the  topic  of  debate ;  an  essay  by  Rev. 
Juive:  Prindpes  Generaux";  '^Reime  und  Dr.  Kohler,  of  New  York,  being  read,  fol- 
Qedichte  des  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,"  by  Dr.  D.  lowed  by  general  discussion.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Men- 
Rosin;  *'Life  of  Ludwig  Bdrne,"  by  Dr.  M.  delssohn,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  read  a  paper 
Holzmann ;  translations  of  Graetz's  **  History  on  *'*'  Funeral  Orations,"  Committees  were 
of  the  Jews "  into  French,  Russsian,  Hebrew,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  action  for  reli- 
and  Judeo-Polish,  together  with  a  large  num-  gious  union  and  uniform  burial  service.  At 
her  of  hrochureB  and  essays  on  Jewish  and  the  public  session  Rev.  Dr.  Gottheil  spoke 
Oriental  subjects,  showing  the  interest  mani-  on  the  '*  Moral  Education  of  the  People,"  and 
fested  by  soholars  in  biblical  and  rabbinical  orations  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  of 
literature.       ,  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  Leon  Harrison,  of  Brook- 

Signor  Maurogonato  was  re-elected  Vice-  lyn.  At  the  winter  conference  in  Philadelphia, 
President  of  the  Italian  Parliament  Baron  December  8,  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Henry  de  Worms  was  appointed  Under-Secre-  working- classes  formed  the  subject  of  an  eam- 
tary  for  the  Oolonies  of  Great  Britain.  M.  Lis-  est  debate,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  advocat- 
bonne  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  ing  special  evening  services  and  visitation  was 
Senate.  Isidore  Gunzberg  won  the  first  prize  proposed  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Jacobs,  of  New 
at  the  International  Ohess  Tournament  in  York.  Statistics  as  to  Jewish  prisoners  in  va- 
Bradford,  England.  Alderman  Benjamin  was  rious  penal  institutions  were  presented,  show- 
re-elected  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  ing  that  they  were  few  and  generally  well  be- 

The  efforts  to  consolidate  the  various  Rus-  haved.  It  was  resolved  to  supply  literature 
sian  and  Polish  synagogues  in  New  York  re-  for  Jewish  convicts  and  take  steps  to  secure 
suited  in  the  election  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  of  Wilna,  the  services  of  a  regular  visitor.  At  the  pub- 
as  chief  rabbi  of  a  large  number  of  congrega-  lie  session  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kohler  spoke  on  ^'  The 
tions  representing  Russian  orthodoxy.  His  Bible  and  Modern  Research,"  pleading  for  a 
arrival  in  New  York  formed  the  subject  of  broader  estimate  of  its  character  and  a  rear- 
much  press  comment,  and  his  first  series  of  rangement  of  its  contents  from  *^  a  higher  point 
lectures,  astheywereprinted  in  the  daily  papers,  of  view  than  the  narrow  Jewish  one."  The 
refiected  favorably  on  his  tact  and  ability.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  De  Sola  Mendes  delivered  an  ad- 
attempt  to  promote  union  among  the  tens  of  dress,  advocating  union  among  the  opposing 
thousands  who  have  reached  New  York  from  parties  in  American  Judaism. 
Russia  of  late  years  is  fraught  with  difficulty,  There  have  been  erected  new  synagogues  in 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Rabbi  Jo-  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York  city, 
seph  will  succeed.  '  He  is  without  any  influence  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Albany, 
on  the  great  mass  of  American  and  German-  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere. 
American  Jews.  After  much  discussion,  the  Jewish  Publica- 

The  charitable  activity  continued  unabated,  tion  Society  of  America  was  formally  organ- 
The  Jewish  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  laid  the  ized  at  Philadelphia  on  June  8,  the  meeting 
comer- stone  of  a  new  edifice  on  October  9,  being  largely  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
$75,000  being  subscribed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  country  in  general.  Active  measures  to  in- 
Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  was  sure  a  successful  result  were  promptly  taken, 
dedicated  la  New  York  on  December  18,  and  and  the  movement  appears  to  be  making  head- 
$30,000  was  gi7en  in  a  few  days.  In  May  the  way  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  pro- 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  Chicago  was  posed  to  establish  a  Heilprin  Endowment  Fund 
reorganized,  Leon  Mandel,  of  New  York,  gi  v-  of  $50,000  for  the  publication  of  original  works 
ing  $20,000  for  that  purpose ;  while  the  Tonro  in  Jewish  literature,  and  $10,000  toward  this 
Infirmary  of  New  Orleans  received  $10,000  fund  has  already  been  subscribed  by  Messrs. 
from  Michael  Frank.  The  Purim  ball  in  New  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York,  and  M.  Guggen- 
York,  on  February  28,  netted  $10,000  for  the  heim,  of  Baltimore. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews.     On  The  necrology  of  the  year  embraces  many 

January  18  the  comer- stone  of  the  new  Benai  eminent  names.     Among  those  abroad  who 

Berith  Orphan  Asylum  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  have  passed  away  may  be  mentioned  Henry 

laid.    On  January  8,  the  Montefiore  Hebrew  Herz,  composer,  of  Paris ;   Ritter  von  Rosen- 

Fnee  School  was  dedicated  in  Chicago,  and  on  berg,  of  Venice ;  Dr.  Gnstav  Wertheim,  physi- 

July  8,  the  new  Benai  Berith  Orphan  Asylum  cian  and  scientist,  of  Vienna;  Prof.  Dr.  G.Levy, 

was  formally  opened  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    The  of  Parma ;   the  journalists  and  novelists  HO- 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  was  dedi-  chael  Klapp  and  Dr.  Marzroth,  of  Vienna,  and 
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Dr.  8.Gambiiiner,of  Berlin;  Rabbis  EliasCobn,  merce;  Jacob  de  Neuacbolz,  the  banker-pbi- 
ofMayenoe;  Abraham  Caro,  of  Pinne ;  Loais  lanthropist  of  Jassj;  Moritz  Lowenthal,  of 
Morhange,  of  Metz;  M.  Feucbtwang,  Nicols-  Dresden;  Prof.  Leone  Levi,  English  political 
barg;  Adolph  Ehrentheil,  of  Bohemia;  M.  M.  economist;  Alexander  Sidi,  philanthropist  of 
Stern,  of  Vienna;  Asher  Stern,  of  Hamburg;  Smyrna;  and  Prof.  L.  Polizer,  of  Vienna. 
Omstein,  of  Lemberg;  Hillesnm,  of  Holland,  Among  the  more  notable  deaths  among  the 
Solomon  Debenedetd,  of  Naples ;  Rafael  Foa,  Jews  of  the  United  States  were  Michael  Heil- 
of  Parma;  FrOhlich,  of  Halle;  Isidor,  Chief  prin,  of  New  York,  author  and  critic;  Mrs.  Hen- 
Rabbi  of  France;  Samter,  of  Berlin;  Max  ry  Oohen,  of  Philadelphia;  Alfred  T.  Jones,  of 
Kayser,  Socialist  deputy  of  Berlin;  Dr.  S.  A.  Philadelphia,  founder  of  the ''Jewish  Record"; 
Belmonte,  of  Ham  berg;  Moritz  Kitter  von  Hon.  O.  N.  Hernnan,  of  New  York ;  Col.  Isaac 
Goldschmidt^  of  Vienna;  the  Russian  finan-  May,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Anb, 
oiers  and  philanthropists  Samuel  Poliakoff  and  oculist,  of  Oincinnati. 

Israel  Brodsky ;  Madame  S.  Goldsohmidt,  of  The  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Schwab,  of  St  Joseph, 
Frankfort;  Baroness  Caroline  de  Hirscb,  of  published  ''The  Sabbath  in  History";  Mr. 
Munich ;  and  Miss  Miriam  Harris,  of  London,  Isaac  Markens,  of  New  York,  "  The  Hebrews 
all  noted  for  their  piety  and  benevolence ;  in  America " ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Grossman, 
Prof.  Areene  Darmesteter,  of  Paris;  Levi  A.  of  Detroit,  "Judaism  and  the  Science  of  Re- 
Cohen,  of  Tangiers ;  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Loewe,  of  ligion."  A  complete  edition  of  Miss  Emma 
London,  the  secretary  and  life-long  friend  of  Lazarus^s  poems  was  Issued  in  two  volumes. 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore ;  Alexander  Blumenthal,  Dr.  Charles  Gross  was  appointed  instructor  in 
President  of  the  Venice  Chamber  of  Com«  history  at  Harvard  College. 

K 

KiII8A&    State  Q/Qmnmrnt — The  following  the  duty  of  preparing  a  schedule  of  such  claims, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  and  issuing  to  each  claimant  "certificates  of 

emor,  John  A.  Martin,  Republican ;  Lieuten-  indebtedness  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 

ant-Governor,  A.    P.   Riddle;    Secretary  of  annum  from  July  1, 1887."   The  auditor  issued 

State,    E.    B.  Allen ;    Treasurer,  James  W.  certificates  of  indebtedness,  aggregating,  up  to 

Hamilton ;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy ;  At-  the  close  of  the  year,  $846,776.64  in  payment 

tomey-General,  S.  B.  Bradford;  Superintend-  of  claims,  and  $98,252.90  in  payment  of  inter- 

ent  of   Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Lawhead ;  est ;  in  all,  $445,029.44. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Daniel  W.  Wild-  The  law  provides  that  these  certificates  shall 

er;    Railroad   Commissioners,   James    Hum-  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the 

ptirey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  Almerin  Gillett;  Legislature  neglected  to  make  any  provision 

Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  H.  for  the  payment  of  this  interest,  and  early  last 

Horton ;  Associate  Justices,  William  A.  John-  spring  the  State  officers  were  confronted  with 

ston  and  Dhuiel  M.  Valentine.  a  serious  dilemma.    The  State  Treasurer  finally 

FlUMei. — The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  on  made  arrangements  for  the  money  necessary  to 

Jan.  1,  1889,  was  $808,600,  showing  a  reduc-  pay  the  coupons  falling  due  July  1,  1888,  all 

tion  since  Jan.  1,  1886,  of  $127,000,  and  a  the. State  officers  signing  a  personal  note  for 

total  reduction,  during  the  past  four  years,  of  $14,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  an- 

$182,500.     Of  this  debt,  $256,000  is  in  the  nura,  and  payable  Jan.  81,  1889.    The  State's 

hands  of  individuals  or  corporations,  and  $547,-  fiscal  agent  holds  the  coupons  paid  as  security 

000  is  held  by  different  State  funds.    The  per-  for  the  note. 

manent  school  fund  holds  $587,000^  university  The  next  installment  of  interest  is  payable 

fund,  $9,000;    sinking-fund,  $1,000.     State  on  July  1, 1889.    The  coupons  followmg  are 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  $86,000  will  fall  due  for  one  tenth  of  the  principle,  with  interest, 

on  July  1,  1889,  but  provision  has  already  been  and  fall  due  on  and  after  Feb.  1,  1890,  and  on 

made  for  meeting  them,  by  the  issue  of  new  4-  the  same  date  of  each  year  thereafter,  until  the 

per-cent  twenty-year  bonds,  to  be  sold  to  the  whole  of  the  certificate  is  paid, 

permanent  school  fund,  under  the  terms  of  an  The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  June 

act  of  the  hist  Legislature.  80  was  $824,882.06,  against  $584,278.16  two 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  also  en-  years  previous.    On  Dec.  81  there  was  a  bal- 

acted  a  law  "  to  provide  for  the  assumption  ance  of  $248,880.75. 

and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  sustained  by  HuMpal  DeMs.— On  this  subject  the  Crov- 

citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas  by  the  invasion  emor  says: 

of  the  State  by  bands  of  guerrillas  and  maraud-  The  steady  and  enormous  growth  of  our  municipal 

ers  during  the  years  1861  to  1865,"  commonly  indebtednesa  amply  jnstifiet  alarm.    On  July  1, 1884, 

known  as  the  Quantrell  raid  claims.     This  law  the  county  bonds  and  warrants  outstanding  afrgre- 

assumed  the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  E*!l!?X^S'^*^?I'  l^T^^  3*^""^'  •^^  ^l^^ 

T^    ,  .             W  J  1                 ^*»«»"  |M^.v*v«  v»  12,650,030.90;    city  bonds    and  warrants,  $2,487,- 

the  claims  audited  by  a  commission  appointed  ^sh.ll;  and  iJcbooMstrict  bonds  and  warints,  |2,- 

in  1875,  and  imposed  upon  the  State  Auditor  748,714.50,  making  an  ag^gate  municipal  indebt- 
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edneBB  of  $15,951,029.86.    On  Jul^  1,  1886,  the  ag-  419;    and  24  professors,   assistants,   and  in- 

K;^  .^o^  '*"!?  indebtednesj  had  increased  to|17,-  Btructors  were  employed.     On  Jan.  1,   1889, 

779,299.42,  and  on  July  1,  1888,  it  had  reached  the  o.q  ^„j^-,<.„  «rA..«  ^.«i^ii*»^    ««^  ♦k^  »).>,o  ^f 

apiilling  sum  of  $81,107,646.90  with  $878,712.08  in  843  students  were  enrolled,  and  the  corps  of 

suSing  funda,  making  the  net  municipal  indebted-  professors  and  instructors  numbered  30. 

nesB  to  be  yet  provided  for,  $80,788,984.87.     The  During  the  past  four  years  important  addi- 

county  bonds  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  ag-  tions  have  been  made  to  the  buOdings  of  the 

W2.65;   ani  township   warrantB,  $12,8(S:88;' city  ral  History,"  costing  $60  000. 

bonds  outstanding,  $5,244,807.40:  and  city  warrants,  The  btate  AgncuUural  College  on  Dec.  31 

$164,168.66;  school-district  bonds  outstanding,  $4,-  bad  359  students  enrolled,  an  increase  of  21 

518,287.59 ;  and  school-district  warranto,  ^1,893.66 ;  ginoe  the  close  of  the  autumn  term  of  1884.    Its 

making  a  total,  as  above  stated,  of  $81,107,646.90.   In  :n«t-«^tn-«  ;„   «ii  AtmArtmt^nt»  nnmht^r  ^n   un 

other  words,  tlie  municipal  mdebtedness  of  Kansas  jnstructors  m  all  departments  number  2o,  jn 

has  been  doubled  since  (in  January,  1885)  I  called  the  increase  of  4  during  the  past  four  years.     The 

attention  of  the  LegisUture  to  this  subject,  and  uiged  improvements  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  since 

that  the  most  stringent  restrictions  ana  limitations  be  Jan.  1,  1885,  have  aggregated  in  value  $27,- 

put  upon  the  debt-creating  and  tax-levying  powers  of  qqq  ^^  ^^^  increase  in  the  value  of  the  farm, 

all  municipalities.     It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  /„   ';*„.^  „«.^vv»i,  ««.?  .^.v...*..,.. ;«  ^„«-  *»ta  fJu\ 

facto  and  figures  presented,  that  it  is  the  imperative  ^°""^"«®'  ®^^  ^\  apparatus  is  over  $70,000. 

duty  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  at  once  every  law  The  state  Normal  School  had  440  students 

autnorizing  the  creation  of  municipal  debto  for  any  enrolled  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  and  660  at  the  close 

purpose  whatever,  except,  perhaps,  the  building  of  of  1888.    Fourteen  instructors  are  employed, 

school-houses.  ^^  increase  of  three  in  four  years.    The  ex- 

Ediettlei.— The  report  of  the  Superintendent  penditures  during  that  period  include  $26,200 

of  Public  Instruction  shows  the  public-school  for  buildings,  $4,800  for  museum  and  appara- 

systein  of  the  State  to  be  in  a  condition  of  steady  tus,  and  $5,000  for  furniture  and  improvements, 

growth  and  improvement.    The  school  popula-  CharltlM.— The  institution  for  the  blind  had 

tion  for  the  past  school  year  numbered  582,0 10,  in  attendance  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  68  pupils;  at 

an  increase  of  34,215  since  1886.    The  number  the  close  of  1888  it  had  86.    At  the  institution 

of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  last  school  year  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  there  were  172  pupils 

was  403,831,  an  increase  of  38,112  over  1886.  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  and  821  on  Dec.  81, 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  146,881,  an  1888.    Two  large  school-buildings  and  a  laun- 

increase  of  25,978.     Number  of  teachers  em-  dry  have  been  erected  during  the  past  four 

ployed  in  1886,  9,387;  in  1888,  11,810.    The  years,  at  a  cost  of  $82,000.    The  Kansas  ineti- 

average  wages  paid  teachers,  per  month,  were :  tution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  ranks  in 

Males,  $41.01 ;  females,  $33.64.    There  were  size  as  the  eighth  in  the  United  States. 

in  the  State,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  The  State  Reform  School  bad  103  pupils 

8,166  school-houses,  having  10,142  rooms,  and  enrolled  on  Jan.  1,  1885 ;  it  now  has  208. 

valued  at  $8,608,202  —  an  increase  of  1,405  The  Soldiers*  Orphans' Home,  authorized  by 

school- houses,  1,958  rooms,  and  $2,015,455  in  the  Legislature  of  1885,  was  opened  for  the 

valuation  during  the  past  two  years.    The  re-  reception  of  children  on  July  1,  1887.    It  was 

ceipts  and  expenditures  during  the  school  year  goon  crowded  beyond  its  capacity,  and  is  now 

ending  July  31,  1888,  were  as  follow :  the  home  of  109  orphan  children  of  deceased 

iSSMtf^.— Balance  in  district  treasuries,  Aug.  1,  soldiers  of  the  Union.  The  law  authorizes  the 
1887,  |633,200.10;  amount  received  from  county  admission  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
treasurera  from  district  taxes,  $3,075  867.81 ;  from  the  ^ge,  but  the  board  has  been  compelled  to  ex- 
State  and  county  school  ftindfs,  $563,890.28 :  from  sale  i  j  "  ii  "^o»«  "»  a"i^'*'  *^  i  v^-ilis™ 
of  school  bonds,  $900,697.88 ;  from  all  other  sources,  0^"^®  ^^  » ver  ten  years.  Additional  buildmijs 
$202,657.84,  making  a  total  of  $5,266,618.86.  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accommodate  the 

£2^€nditurM.  —  Amouut  paid  for  teachers*  wasfes  demands  made  upon  it. 

and  supervision,  $2,677,518.29;  for  rents,  repairs.  The  Asylum  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth 

»Bo"glr.^^'Sl:;«*62  8ffl;'fo^^^^^^  wa,  removed  to  Winfield  in  March  1887.  There 

and  furniture,  $1,051,124.94;  and  for  all  other  pur-  ar®  ^ow  over  one  hundred  children  cared  for 

poses,  $276,649.16— making  a  total  of  $4,703,t:47.84,  in  this  institution.    The  new  building  is  well 

and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  district  treasurers,  July  adapted  for  the  uses  of  snch  an  asylum,  and 

81, 1883,  a  balance  of  $661,966.02.  ^^g  completed  at  a  COBt  of  $25,000. 

The  State  University  comprises  six  depart-  The  insane  asylums  at  Topeka  and  Ossawat- 

ments— science,  literature  and  drts,  law,  music,  omie  contained  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,203 

pharmacy,  art,  and  medicine.   The  preparatory  patients.     On  July  1,  1882,  the  insane  patients 

department  has  been  recently  discontinued,  as  in  these  asylums  numbered  548 ;  at  the  same 

the  normal  department  was  a  few  years  ago,  date  in  1884,  the  number  had  increased  to  692 ; 

and  advanced  tests  for  admission  have  been  on  July  1,  1886,  to  881 ;  and  on  July  1,  1888, 

established,  so  that  the  institution  may  be  de-  to  1,181. 

voted  to  legitimate  university  work.  These  During  the  past  four  years  the  State  has  ex- 
changes have  largely  reduced  the  number  of  pended  for  new  buildings,  and  for  permanent 
students  qualified  for  admission,  but,  not  with-  improvements  at  its  insane  asylums,  over  $353,- 
standing  this  fact,  the  number  in  attendance  000.  Tet  to-day  it  is  confronted  with  an  ap- 
shows  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase.  On  parent  necessity  of  providing  additional  ac- 
Jan.  15,  1885,  the  students  enrolled  numbered  commodations  for  this  class  of  dependents. 
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. The   Dnmber  of  prisonera  in  the  in»tltiition»  where  located,  we  favor  and  recommend 

State  Penitentiary,  when  compared  with  the  ^®  adoption  of  a  new  policy,  commensurate  with  our 

I  ..         ...»      i*.-*^   1^ v5^-.  «t.^^Ai^„  Ar.  new  growth,  present  and  future  importance,  and  that 

population  ot  the  State,  has  been  steadily  de-  j^,  ^^  jj^^  ^ J  ^^  ^^  ^f  central  anM^  weBtem  Kansas 

oreasing  for  eight  years  past,  and  there  has  to  unite  with  us  in  the  work  of  duplicating  every  one 

been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  in  con-  of  the  present  State  institutions,  locating  the  new 

finement  during  the  past  two  years.    On  Jan.  buUdings  most  advantageously  to  the  interests  of  the 

1,  1887,  there  were  896  State  prisoners  con-  State  amonj  t^e  severa^  towns  of  centra  and  western 
X,  *o«i,  w»w*w  wc*w  w^"  wi«i#c  i/iiBvuwio^vii  Kansas,  and  the  State  Capitol  at  some  suitable  central 
fined  in  the  I'enitentiary ;  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  point  to  be  determmed  by  the  ballots  of  the  people  of 
there  were  898;  and  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  there  the  State. 

were  861 

The  Legislature  of  1886  directed  the  build-  DeT«l0p»ait— The  Governor  says  in  his  an- 

ing  of  an  industrial  reformatory,  which  was  ^^^  message : 

located  at  Hutchinson.    Appropriations  aggre-  The  last  two  years  have  not  been,  m  a|l  portions  of 

gating  $60,000  were  made  in  1885,  and  addi-  Kansas,  seasons  of  plentv  and  prosperitv.    The  har- 

tional  appropriations,  aggregating  $100,000,  in  l^^  JL™*S  "^""^^'^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^"*  ^^^  ^^  ^*^«  ^^^ 
1Qo^r  'vu^  u^^^ji  ^P^^^^JiT^i^w.^^  u^^^^  ♦!,«  have  been  below  the  average  of  former  seasons.  But, 
1887.  The  board  of  commissioners  having  the  notwithstanding  this,  our  general  condition  is  fairly 
building  of  this  institution  m  charge,  report  prosperous.  The  growth  of  the  State  has  been  con- 
that  a  cell-house  with  fifty  completed  cells  stant  and  the  development  of  her  resources  and  in- 
therein  has  been  inclosed,  and  the  foundations  dustries  remarkable.    This  fadt  is  best  sjjown  by  a 

jndone  story  for  the  office  and  guard-hoase  SSf^Sff8S%r26M79Twh^e5S.'o\-%  w^ 

have  been  completed.  880,216— an  increase  of  64,886.   A  contrast  of  the  vote 

Stite  Clapltel.— A  contract  for  the  foundations  of  1880  with  the  United  States  census  of  that  year 

of  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  let  on  May  shows  that  the  ratio  of  po{>ulation  to  voten  was  nearly 

2,  1866,  and  this  wing,  partially  completed,  f  ve  to  one.  This  ratao  increases  with  the  acj  of  a 
J—  ^« Jr.«?^^  k«  f  k^  a*^^J^m^^jL  r.«  TiL^  OK  State.  The  vote  ot  1888,  therefore,  clearly  establishes 
?L^«^°P^^  ^^  ^^^  r^*^  V  f  ®™  2?  ^  ^'  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ka^ias  is  fiiUy  1,651,- 
1870 ;  but  it  was  not  finished  until  early  m  OOO— an  increase  smce  1880  of  over  664,000,  and  since 
1878.    The  State  issued  and  sold  bonds  to  the  1886,  of  892.000. 

amount  of  $320,000,  to  provide  means  for  its  ,  During  ^e  past  four  years  twenty-three  countiea 

construction.     Its  total  cost,  however,  was  l!*!Lh7,5i"^v"i?«^''l^^ 

ajo/v /\/\/\      T    au                       M^ofTi\i,i^    V   ^^A'  a  total  of  106.    These  newly  orgauized  counties  em- 

$480,000.    In  the  summer  of  1879  the  building  ^race  an  aggregate  area  of  19,932  square  miles,  or  very 

of  the  west  wing  was  begun,  and  it  was,  though  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.    At 

in   an   unfinished   condition,  occupied  in  the  the  date  of  their  oxxranizatlon  their  population  aggre- 

sommer  of  1881.     It  was  completed  in  1882,  g*^  ««»147»  ^^^  ^^J  polled  at  the  November  clec- 

and  cost  $312,000.  Work  on  th^ central  build-  *^^Xtio^f^nL^ur^VT^ 

ing  was  begun  m  1881,  and   its  foundations  Jounties  were  organized  in  1887,  viz.,  Stanton,  June 

were  completed  in  1884.     Early  in  the  spring  17;  Haskell,  July  1 ;  Garfield,  July  16;  Gray,  July 

of  1885,  work  was  begun  on  the  first  story,  20;  and  Lojran,  September  17.    Three  have  been  or- 

and  the  walls  are  now  finished  to  the  height  ^^^^^f^J^.  Sd  Jr^lerJulyT^^^'' 

of  the  fourth  and  last  story.     The  cost  of  the  .fhe  increase  in  the  area  of  land  cultivation  during 

central  building  to  date   has  been  $517,000,  the  past  four  yean  aggregates  6,756.878  acres ;  and 

and  it  is  estimated  that  from  $600,000  to  $700,-  of  land  taxable,  18.082,815  acres ;  while  the  assessed 

000  will  be  required  to  complete  it.     The  re-  ^al««  /.fi^S^Li    '  ^^"^  ^^  "°®  P®"^'  "^' 

modeling  of  the  e^^t  wing,  includi^ng  the  Sen-  ^e  mistV^SJdinary  growth,  however,  is  shown 

ate  Chamber,  m  188o-'86,  cost  $140,000;  so  in  the  railway  system  of  the  SUte.    On  Jan.  1,1885, 

that  the  Capitol,  as  it  stands,  has  cost  an  ag-  the  railways  of  Kansas  aggregated  4,064  miles  of  main 

gregate  of  $1,449,000.    No  bonds  have  been  and  489  miles  of  side  track,  or  a  total  of  4,668  miles. 

issued  since  the  east  wing  was  finished.    The  PSoi""'./'  ^^^  ^^^  ^5lS™?l!i^f*Si^«?£'?r''^ 

,•-.„.*      o.   .,     ^                      ,  8,799  miles  of  mam  and  899  miies  ot  side  track,  or  a 

half-mill  tax  for  State-house  purooses  has  pro-  ^^^j  ^^  9  ^99  ^^^^^^  ^nd  an  increase  in  four  years  of 

vided  a  fnnd  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expendi-  5^135  miles.    The  assessed  value  of  railway  property 

tures  made.  in  March,  1884,  was  $28,466,909,  while  on  March  1, 

In  western  Kansas  a  strong  feeling  has  been  1888  (when  the  assosniente  we  inade  b;-  the  Stete 

develoDinir  that  these  exnenditures  have  been  ^^^)^  »'  a^Sgregated   $52,829,664 -an  increase  ot 

aeveioping  mat  inese  expenaicures  nave  oeen  |24,878,767  m  four  years,  or  very  nearly  double  the 

ill-ad vised,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  State  valuation  of  1884. 
require  the  removal  of  the  State  Capitol  to 

some  central  location.  In  April  a  convention  Stittotles.  —  According  to  the  assessor's  re- 
ef six  hundred  delegates  was  held  at  Abilene  turns  for  1888,  Kansas  has  700,728  head  of 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Capitol-removal  horses,  92,435  mules  antf  asses,  and  742,639 
movement,  at  which  the  following  resolution  milch  cows,  a  large  increase  in  each  class  over 
was  passed  among  others:  the  namber  reported  in  1887.    She  has  also 

Jieiolved,  By  the  rcpresentatives  of  the  citizens  of  ^'^i^'^.Vo'A^  of  other  cattle  ;  402,744  sheep, 

Abilene  aid  western  ICansas,  in  convention  assem-  and  1,433,246  swme.     The  ^o^a^  ^alue  of  the 

bled,  that  we  will  now,  in  the  future,  oppose  any  Air-  farms  of  the  State,  in  1887,  was  $453,220,155  ; 

ther  appropriations  by  the  State  Legiafature  for  the  of  farming  implements,  $8,482,584. 

eroctment  of  the  present  State  institutions  of  whatso-  jj^^   coal-product  in   1885   was  80,001,427 

ever  kind.    That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose  fur-  v„„k«>i«.  5«  iqq«    dA 'rnn  nnn  KnaTinla  •  and  in 

ther  appropriations  for  work  on  the  State-ho^ ;  that  ?0»2®«i  i^,"^™  V^\  1  '"^S^     ?   1     Z 

whUe  we  favor  the  maintenance  of  our  present  State  1887,  39,261,985  bushels.     The  industry  gave 
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employment  dnring  the  latter  year  to  4,728  order  to  seoare  obedienoe  to  the  decrees  of  the 

miners  and  870  day-laborers.  court,  and  I  at  once  directed  Gen.  Myers  to 

The  following  cities  had  a  population  of  over  take  two  companies  of  the  Second  K^ment 

10,000onMarchl,  1888:  Leavenworth,  85,227;  and  proceed  to  Stevens  Gonnty.    The  board 

Topeka,  84^199;  Wichita,  83,909 ;  S^ansasOity,  of  commissioners  canvassed  the  vote,  as  di- 

83,110 ;  Atchison,  17,023 ;  Fort  Scott,  16,169;  rected  by  the  court,  and  the  troops  were  there- 

Hutchinson,  13,451 ;  Lawrence,  11,055.  upon  ordered  to  their  respective  homes.    Late 

PrtUUttwL — The  Governor  says  in  his  mes-  in  July  troubles  were  again  reported  in  Stevens 

sage  in  January,  1889 :  County,  resulting  in  an  armed  expedition  to 

There  is  no  longer  any  iBsue  or  coDtroversy  in  Kan-  No-ManVI^d  by  rival  factions,  and  the  brutal 

aas  oonoerning  the  results  and  benefloence  of  our  tern-  murder  of  Sheriff  John  Cross  and  three  other 

perance  laws.    Except  in  a  few  of  the  laiger  oiUes,  citizens  by  persons  from  Hugoton.   I  requested 

all  hostility  to  them  has  disappeared.    ForsUyeMis  Attorney  -  General  Bradford  and  Brig.- Gen. 

t'ollTd^^^ao^lSJn"^^^^^^^^  Myers  to  proceed  to  Stevens  County,  make  a 
and  prominent  issues,  but,  at  the  election  held  in  thorough  investigation,  and  report  to  me. 
I^ovember  last,  this  subject  was  rarely  mentioned  by  These  officers  reported  that  there  were  two 
partisan  speakers  or  newspapers.  The  cbanffe  of  hostile  factions  of  armed  men  in  the  county, 
sentiment  on  this  question  is  well  grounded  and^ni^  ^nd  advibed  me  that  the  presence  of  a  strong 
ural.  No  observing  and  mtelligent  citizen  has  failed  ^;iu«,„  Ax«^«  «««  «^^^-«««C  *•«  ^.y^^^n*  4^^u^ 
to  note  the  benelloent  results  already  attained.  Fully  military  force  was  necessary  to  prevent  further 
nine  tenths  of  the  drinking  and  drunkenness  prova-  bloodshed,  preserve  the  peace,  and  insure  the 
lent  in  Kansas  eight  years  ago  have  been  abolished ;  orderly  enforcement  of  law.  Acting  on  this 
and  I  affirm  with  earnestness  and  emphaftis  that  this  advice,  I  directed  Gen.  Myers  to  return  to 
State  is  UMiav  the  most  temperate,  orderly,  sober  gte^ens  County,  taking  With  him  the  Second 
community  of  people  in  the  civilized  world.  The  "»^\""''  vv«**vj,  uc»^u||  vf  ii;u  **»»**  fc«w  k^^twuu 
abolition  ofthe  saloon  has  not  only  promoted  the  per-  Regiment,  and  to  remam  thereuntil  all  dan- 
Bonal  happiness  and  ffeneral  prospenty  of  our  citizens,  ger  of  an  armed  collision  was  averted.  The 
but  it  has  enormously  diminished  crime ;  has  filled  command  was  transported  to  Stevens  County 
thousands  of  homwwliere  vice  and  want  and  Tiretch.  |,y  ^^^  ,„oQt  direct  routes,  and  remained  on 
edness  once  prevailed,  with  peace,  plenty,  and  con-  j!.i.„  ««*:i  au^  i^*k  ^^  k,ZJ,^  n 
tenement ;  an^  has  miJteriallyW^aied  tiie  trade  and  ^^^  "°^.  ^J^  ^^^  <^'  -^^:  ^, 
business  of  those  engaged  m  the  sale  of  useful  and  ¥$imm*  CilvaitlMS. — ^Early  in  May  a  CK)nven- 
wholesome  articles  of  merchandise.  Notwithstanding  tion  of  representatives  from  Kansas,  Missouri, 
the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  State  is  steadily  in-  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  met  at  Topeka, 
geasing,  tiie  number  of  crimmals  ooDjned  in  our  ^  ^he  name  of  the  Farmers'  Trust  Associa- 
Pemtentiary  is  steadily  decreasmg.  Many  of  our  """"*  ««»  uew-w  v*  wuw  *»»«*^.o  *«»»•.  ^oovx/^cm 
jails  are  empty,  and  all  show  a  marked  faUmg-off  in  ^^on.  The  interests  of  the  farmers  were  dis- 
the  number  of  prisoners  confined.  The  do^ets  of  cussed  in  rather  a  stormy  session,  and  measures 
our  courto  are  no  longer  burdened  with  long  liste  of  were  urged  looking  to  **  trust "  combinations 
criminal  cases.  In  the  capital  district,  containing  a  by  the  farmers  themselves,  in  order  to  give 
population  ot  nearly  60,000,  not  a  single  criminal  case  xv^^  «  ^«^.v««  *«.:^^  ««>-  ^-uU:.  .v..^.,^^..  n*u^ 
WM  on  tiie  docket  wten  'the  preset  term  began.  *^«™  *  P^^^P^T.  pnce  for  their  products.  The 
The  business  of  the  police  courts  of  our  larger  cities  convention  acgourned  without  action  to  meet 
has  dwindled  to  one  feurth  of  its  former  proportions,  at  the  same  place  in  November,  at  the  time  of 
while  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  dass  the  ocou*  the  National  Farmers'  Congress.  This  con- 
pation  of  poUoe  autiiorities  is  practically  gone.  ^^ess  met  on  November  14,  and,  after  consid- 
Conty  Mordent — ^In  March,  1687,  troubles  erable  discussion,  the  members  voted  against 
were  reported  in  Wichita  County,  growing  out  the  proposed  scheme  of  "  farmers'  trusts  "  and 
of  a  county-seat  contest,  and  threatening  seri-  against  all  other  **  trusts."  Resolutions  were 
ous  consequences.  Several  persons  had  been  also  adopted  favoring  the  free  coinsge  of  sil- 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  excitement  and  ver;  favoring  the  expansion  of  a  medium  of 
passion  evoked  by  this  afifray  were  wide-spread,  exchange ;  approving  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
The  Governor  ordered  the  A^utant-General  erument  in  improving  the  rivers  and  harbors 
and  some  other  militia  officers  to  the  scene,  of  the  country,  and  urging  a  continuance  of 
and  their  presence  was  sufficient  to  restore  the  policy;  indorsing  boards  of  railway  com- 
quiet.  Early  in  January,  1888,  similar  troubles  missioners ;  condemning  the  provisions  of  the 
were  reported  in  Sherman  County,  also  grow-  national  banking  laws,  which  prohibit  the  ao- 
ing  out  of  a  county-seat  controversy,  and  were  ceptance  of  real-estate  securities  for  loans,  and 
quieted  in  the  same  manner.  Of  the  difficulties  asking  Congress  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  put 
in  Stevens  County,  the  Governor  reports  as  real  estate  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  prop- 
follows:  '*  Early  in  June,  1888,  Sheriff  Cross,  erty ;  recommending  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
of  Stevens  County,  telegraphed  me  that  he  had  legislatures  regulating  railroads  and  governing 
been  driven  from  the  county-seat,  and  request*  railroads ;  and  recommending  the  enactment 
ing  the  presence  of  a  company  of  militia.  A  of  a  law  favoring  a  home  market  The  con- 
few  days  later  a  writ  of  mandamus  was  issued  gress  was  in  session  three  days,  and  contained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  directing  the  county  representatives  from  every  part  of  the  Union, 
commissioners  to  canvass  a  vote  recently  taken  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  annual  session 
to  establish  a  county-seat,  and  a  special  mes-  of  the  National  Grange  was  held, 
senger  was  sent  to  serve  this  writ.  On  his  PiOtlML — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
arrival  at  Uugoton,  this  messenger  found  it  met  at  Leavenworth  on  July  4,  and  nominated 
necessary  to  request  the  presence  of  troops  in  for  Governor  Judge  John  Martin,  of  Topeka. 
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The  other  nominees  were  H.  Miles  Moore,  for  erron  and  irregulaiitieB  of  the  inferior  courts  may 

Lieutenant-Governor,  snperseded  before  elec-  be  corrocted  by  proper  pnyeedinM  in  the  Supreme 

tion  by  F.  W  Fr«da^  |uen.G  Tharman  for  S.°"^Crtov~XSS  t "Sl'mViJ'CEr^ 

Secretary  of  State ;   W.  H.  Willhert  for  Audi-  clemency  to  release  convicted  liquor-sellere  who  have 

tor ;  William   H.  White  for  Treasurer ;   I.  F.  not  sought  a  review  of  their  cases  in  the  Supreme  or 

Dinerbaker  for  Attorney-General ;  A.  N.  Oole  other  proper  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  b  an 

for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  attempt  to  d^troy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 

w   -D  *n™ri!lii  T  -    A  -      «  ^     i  ~r.        ».  ~7  courts,  thereby  mating  lawlessness  and  disobedience 

W.  P.  OampbeU  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  to  pulJlic  authority ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 

Supreme  Court.      Kesolutions  were  adopted  the  Govemor,  under  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  Consti- 

ratifying  the  work  of  the  St*  Tx>uis  National  tution  and  enforce  the  laws,  merits  and  deserves  the 

Convention,  urging  the  necessity  of  tariff  re-  2?ndemnation  of  aU  citiiens,  iiiespective  of  party  af- 

form,  and  continuing  as  follow :  X'Ti^hiSSin!"  "'  ^"'"'  "*'""  "  *"  *^' 

the  action  of  the  Bepublican  party  of  Kansas  in  pass-  **  Topeka  on  July  26,  and  on  the  third  ballot 


l'^^i°'b?S?pSS,'^^jSrSdIX.tSSS?  Sftf'  ^'n^r  ^afi";    Auditor    limfthy 

It  is  a  substanti J^denial  of  home  rule  and  the  right  McCarthy ;  1  reasurer,  James  W.   Hamilton ; 

of  local  self-government    It  impeaches  the  intelli-  Attorney-General,   L.  B.  Kellogg ;    Snperin- 

gence,  challenges  the  int^frity,  and  denies  the  patri-  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G.  W.  Winans; 

?«^wJH'iL^v^?S'?L'!l!!S^  ^l  tJ^^^.^^^  Associate  Justice,  W.  A.  Johnston.    After  ap- 
individuaUy  ana  collectively  as  Deinir  lirnorant,  vie-  •       ^i.  iL    «  ^u     /^li  x* 

ious,  dishoiest,  corrupt,  and  whoUyincapable  of  self-  proving  the  work  of  the  Chicago  convention, 

government,  and  we  demand  a  repeiQ  of  the  law.  Auu  the  character  of  the  present  State  admm- 

We  oppose  any  system  of  State  policy  which  per-  istration,  the  platform  continues  as  follow : 

We  f.r«  the  .boHtian  of  the  g»nd.g>«em  «  ^  ^^^'i^:^e^ry'^'TtuT^Zn. 

DselesB  and  unnecessarv  measure,  which  fidd«  crrttatlv  ^.  :i.f_^    /c    „.^_i"_r  __.     .  /.  r^  j,    «    _   ."l  '  i  ,• 


^^^^  ^'  right,  ana  is  a  success,  and  we  assert  that  those  who 

The  Prohibitionist  Convention  was  held  at  ^ek  a  refuge  in  the  third,  or  Prohibition,  party, 

Hutchinson  on  July  18.    It  nominated  the  fol-  ^^l^J^^^T^^^'"'^^  -21  ®<^^«"^°*^'>*  ^^'  ^^^^ 

i«       x*i^i^                  -n        T-rw-n  ^i_*  wnicn  a  revolution  can  not  inve. 

M^f  1 .  ® V.  ^^^«™<^^  ^®^-  •' •  g-  ?^"°»  We  demand  strinjrent  laws  to  protect  our  working- 
of  Wichita;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  J.  Free-  men  against  contract,  pauper,  or  Chinese  immigrants, 
ley ;  Secretary  of  State,  L.  K.  Mclntyre ;  and  every  class  who  would  drag  down  by  mere  cheap- 
Treasurer,  R.  M.  Stonaker;  Auditor,  Gabriel  »5»  the  standard  which  American  workin^en  are 
Bnrdfitfc-  Attnm«v.afln«rAl  fltAntoTi  A  Hvpr-  "truggllnff  to  mamtam.  We  favor  American  markets 
^oraett ,  Attomey-treDeral,  Btanton  A.  uyer ,  ^^^  Ameiican  products,  and  American  wages  for  the 

Hupenntendent  of  Public  Instruction- Miss  8.  workinmnen  of  America.  And  we  favor  such  addi- 
A.  Brown ;  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  tional  legislation  as  will  secure  weekly  payments  of 
Court,  J.  O.  Pickering.  The  usual  prohibition  "w^ages  to  employ^  of  municipal  and  private  corpora- 
resolutions  were  passed,  woman  suffrage  was  tjons,  and  also  a  practical  apprenticeship  law,  sothat 

demanded,  tariff  ^fon?  was  fayored/^nd  re-  2^ folS^u^r™^  ^'^"  '^'^"'^*^  P^*^"" 

strictions  upon  immigration,  a  liberal  pension  All  so-csUed^*  trusts  "or  combinations  to  monopo- 

law,  and  arbitration  between  nations  and  be-  lize  food-supplies  or  control  productions  are  dangerous 

tween  employer  and  employed  were  advocated,  to  Uie  interests  of  the  people,  and  bhould  be  prohib- 

It  w«  farther  resolved  that-  SfcT^iSTorMSlSSI.S'Jtr  Jd^Ve  r^o^ 

We  demand  that  the  General  Gk>veniment  shall  bv  busuiess  all  other  butcners,  and  thus  control  the  cat- 
equitable  and  lawfhl  means  own  and  operate  all  rail-  tie  markets,  as  well  as  the  supply  and  prices  of  dressed 
ways  and  telegraphs  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  meats,  is  especially  obnoxious  and  destructive  to  tlie 
people.  interests  of  all  dasses  of  the  people,  and  particularly 

We  demand  that  the  interest  be  bo  regulated  by  to  those  in  Western  Stateo. 

national  law  that  the  average  net  earnings  of  capital  The  Bepublican  party  will  ever  retain  a  sense  of 

shall  not  exceed  the  average  net  earnings  of  agrioult-  mtitude  to  those  through  whose  valor  Kansas  and 

ure  and  labor.  the  nation  became  free,  and  the  union  of  our  States 

We  favor  such  a  change  in  our  present  system  as  preserved.    We  especially  commend  the  action  of  the 

shall  provide  for  the  election  of  President,  Vice-  Legislature  in  making  provision  for  the  maintenance 

President,  and  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  orphans  of  soldien  m  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home, 

of  the  people.  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  resolutions  adopted  by 

We  are  opposed  to  the  ocauisition  of  landed  estates  the  Orand  Armv  of  the  Bepublic  at  its  last  Ktate  en- 

by  persons  not  dtizens  of  tne  United  States,  or  who  oompment  at  w  inHeld  on  the  subject  of  pensions, 

have  not  under  oath  made  bana-fide  declaration  of  We  request  our  railroad  commissionere  to  do  all  in 

their  intention  to  become  such.    And  we  believe  the  their  power  to  protect  the  farmera  of  this  State  against 

time  has  come  when  ownenhip  of  land  should  be  so  the  excessive  cnarges  in  the  removal  of  the  vast  crops 

limited  as  to  preserve  a  reasonable  amount  as  a  home-  assured  to  Kansas  this  year. 

stead  for  the  citizen,  and  prevent  the  farther  wsquisi-  We  favor  legislation  reducing  the  le^l  rate  of  in- 

tion  of  large  bodies  by  corporations  and  individual  terest  upon  money  to  six  percent.,  reducing  themaxi- 

speculaton.  mum  contract  rate  to  ten  per  cent.,  prohibiting  usury. 

As  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  all  and  providing  penalties  for  violations  thereoiT 
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There  was  also  a  TJnion  T^abor  ticket  id  the  that  convicts  now  leased  outside  the  prison- 
field,  headed  hj  P.  P.  Elder.  walls  may  be  employed  within  the  prison,  in 

At  the  November  election  the  Republican  labor  not  competing  with  free  labor,  a  further 

State  and  National  tickets  were  successfal,  re-  sam  of  $50,000  was  placed  at  the  disposid  of 

ceiving  a  large  majority  of  the  vote  cast.    For  the  Governor,  if  he  shoald  find  it  necessary. 

Governor,  Humphrey  received  180,841  votes;  Improvements  at  the  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Martin,  107,480 ;   Botkin,  6,439 ;   uid  Elder,  and  at  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  were  pro- 

85,837.    The  State  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  vided  for.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as 

same  time,  is  overwhelmingly  Republican,  only  follow : 

four  Democrats  being  elected  to  the  House  and  Eequiring  all  buildings  of  three  or  more  stories,  in 

one  to  the  Senate.     Seven  Republican  Con-  citieR  of  more  tban  10,000  inhabitants,  in  which  over 

gressmen,  the   entire  State  delegation,   were  20  persons  are  employed,  to  be  provided  with  flre-es- 

chosen*  capes. 

Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  vidiS^^i^^ho\?SwSSS^^^^^ 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  election — one  ment  stations  in  connection  with  the  agiicultaral  col- 
permitting  colored  citizens  to  join  the  State  leges. 

militia,  the  other  giving  the  Legislature  power  Making  actual  possession  unnecessary  in  order  that 

to.regnlate  therighteof  aliens  to  the  owner-  ""i^Ll^.Ti^S^lfP^^^;^,,^ 

Ship  of  land  m  the  btate.     Both  amendments  its  duties  and  powere,  and  regulating  the  practice  of 

were  adopted,  the  former  by  a  vote  of  223,474  pharmacy  in  the  State. 

in  favor  and  22,251  against ;  the  latter  by  a  }Ja^°K  May  80  a  legal  holiday. 

vote  of  220,419  in  favor  and  16,611  against.  vev?f1h??t^       continuation  of  the  geological  sur- 

KENTDCKT.    State  GOTeni««it.---The  follow-  ^^ftc^uirhig  all  teachere  in  the  State  to  obtain  oertifl- 

mg  were  the  state  omcers  dunng  the  year:  catesofqaaliiioation  fh)m  the  county  boaid  of  exam- 

Governor,  Simon  B.  Buokner,  Democrat;  Lieu-  iners. 

tenant-Governor,  James  W.  Bryan ;  Secretary  ..  Creating  a  lien  on  canals,  railroadi*,  and  other  pub- 

of  state,  George  M  Adams;  Auditor,  Fayette  H^-^SIS^'thti^r  "'  '^'"  ''""^'^ 

Hewitt;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate,  sacceeded  Providing  for  the  parole  of  prisonere  confined  m 

by  Stephen  G.  Sharp;    Attorney- General,  P.  the  State  Penitentiarv  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 

W.  Hardin ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  missioners  of  the  pinkmgfund. 

tion,  Joseph  D.  Pickett;  Register  of  the  Land  ge^^^nte*"^  *  ^^^    **^  "^^  Equaliation  of  As- 

Offioe,  Thomas  H.  Oorbett ;  RaUroad  Coram^  ^Prov?diig  for  the  care  and  custody  of  vagrant  and 

sioners,  J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,  John  D.  destitute  children  m  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Young ;  Chief -Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Reflating  the  conduct  of  municipal  elections  in 

William  S.  Pryor;  Associate  Justices,  William  ^e  c»ty  of  Louisville. 

U.  Holt,  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  Caswell  Bennett.  Tretsirer  Tite's  Defalcttloii. — On  March  20  a 
LeglfllattTe  Session. — The  General  Assembly,  message  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  by  Gov. 
which  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  last  day  of  Buckner  announcing  that  he  had  suspended 
1887,  remained  in  session  over  four  months,  the  State  Treasurer  from  office,  and  conveying 
adjourning  on  May  4.  Early  in  January  James  the  information  that  a  large  deficit  had  been 
B.  Beck  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  found  in  his  accounts.  As  no  intimation  had 
caucus  and  re-elected  United  States  Senator  before  been  received  by  the  Legislature  or  the 
for  a  third  term,  beginning  in  March,  1889.  public  of  any  irregularities,  none  in  fact  being 
No  fewer  than  1,571  acts  and  86  resolutions,  known  to  exist  until  the  day  preceding,  this 
covering  nearly  8,400  printed  pages,  were  announcement  created  great  surprise.  Tate, 
passed  during  the  session,  of  which  only  168  generally  called  *^  Honest  Dick  Tate,^*  had  been 
acts,  covering  216  pages,  are  of  a  general  na-  universally  trusted  and  popular,  having  been 
tnre.  Aside  from  legislation  growing  out  of  renominated  without  opposition  by  his  party 
tiie  defalcation  of  Treasurer  Tate,  an  impor*  at  each  biennial  convention  for  twenty  years, 
tnnt  act  of  the  session  provides  for  a  second  his  term  of  service  dating  from  1868.  At  the 
election  by  the  people  in  August,  1889,  on  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
question  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  missing  from  the  capital  for  several  days  and 
Constitution,  the  first  election,  in  August  of  had  escaped  from  the  country.  The  Legislat- 
last  year,  having  been  favorable  to  such  a  con-  ure  at  once  adopted  a  resolution  ofiTering  a  re- 
vention.  Another  act  amends,  revises,  and  ward  of  $5,000  for  his  capture,  and  by  another 
codifies  the  common-school  laws.  It  was  also  resolution  confirmed  the  act  of  the  Governor 
enacted  that  no  juror  should  be  challenged  for  in  suspending  the  defaulting  official  and  au- 
having  read  newspaper  accounts  of  a  crime,  or  thorized  him  to  appoint  a  successor  until  Tate 
for  having  formed  an  opinion  or  impression  should  be  restored  to  his  office  or  a  successor 
therefrom,  provided  ho  shall  declare  upon  oath  should  be  regularly  elected.  Under  this  act 
that  he  believes  he  can  render  an  impartial  ver-  the  Governor  appointed  Stephen  G.  Sharp  on 
diet  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence.  March  27.  The  Senate  then  resolved  itself  in- 
An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  for  the  to  a  court  of  impeachment^  summoned  tlie  van- 
completion  of  the  Eddyville  Penitentiary  to  ous  State  officers  as  witnesses,  and  on  March 
the  extent  of  accommodating  at  least  418  con-  80,  after  a  formal  trial,  found  the  missing 
victs;  and,  in  order  to  forward  the  work  so  Treasurer  guilty  of  misappropriating  the  public 
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funds,  wherenpon  he  was  deposed  from  office,  the  Second  Appellflte  District  an  election  for 
On  March  31  toe  Governor  appointed  a  com-  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  also  held, 
mission  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  late  at  which  Judge  William  S.  Pryor  was  re- 
Treasurer  and  ascertain  the  exact  liability  of  elected  without  opposition.  No  general  elec- 
bis  sureties.  The  report  of  this  commission,  tion  for  State  officers  was  held.  In  November 
laid  before  the  Legislature  by  the  Grovemor  on  the  Democratic  National  ticket  was  successful. 
April  24,  shows  that  Tate^s  defalcations  had  ex-  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected  in  nine 
tended  over  a  term  of  years,  beginning  with  districts,  and  Republicans  in  two. 
1876,  and  that  tlie  total  amount  missing  was  R«waB  Conty. — The  Legislature,  early  in  its 
$229,009.21.  To  offset  this  sum  there  were  session,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
found  in  the  treasury  vaults  due-bills  and  other  the  disturbances  occurring  in  this  county  in 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  the  late  Treasurer  1887  and  previously,  and  to  report  upon  the 
amounting  to  $59,782.80,  showing  that  he  had  conduct  of  Judge  Cole  in  his  administration  of 
not  only  used  the  funds  of  the  State  himself,  justice  there.  This  committee  visited  Rowan 
but  had  lent  them  freely  to  others.  For  the  pur-  County,  and,  after  taking  much  testimony, 
pose  of  making  a  settlement  with  these  debtors  made  a  report  in  March,  censuring  Judge  Cole 
of  Tate,  the  Legislature  created  a  conmiission,  and  recommending  th^  abolition  of  the  county 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  courts.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  remov- 
which  entered  upon  its  duties  in  May,  and  be-  ing  it  from  the  fourteenth  and  annexing  it  to 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  had  made  terms  witii  the  thirteenth  judicial  district,  thus  taking  it 
nearly  all  persons  indebted  to  the  late  Treas-  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Cole,  who  was 
nrer.  The  proceeds  derived  from  these  assets,  permitted  to  retain  his  office, 
and  from  other  property  left  behind  by  Tate,  Pike  Conty  Dtotrien* — ^Early  in  January  the 
reduced  the  liability  of  his  bondsmen  below  inhabitants  of  Pike  County  petitioned  the  Gov- 
$200,000.  In  June  criminal  proceedings  were  emor  for  arms  and  ammunition  to  defend 
begun  against  him  in  Franklin  County,  where  themselves  against  threatened  attacks  from 
he  was  indicted  under  several  counts  for  em-  West  Virginia.  The  difficulties  grew  out  of  a 
bezzlement.  To  guard  against  similar  episodes  fend  between  the  family  of  McCoys  in  this 
in  the  future,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  county  and  the  Hatfield  family  of  Logan  Coun- 
creating  the  office  of  State  Inspector  and  £x-  ty,  West  Virginia.  This  feud  originated  in 
aminer.  This  officer  is  appointed  and  remov-  1882,  when,  in  an  election  dispute,  one  of  the 
able  by  the  Governor,  and  is  required  to  ex-  McCoys  shot  and  killed  a  Hatfield.  Four  Mc- 
amine  annually  the  management  of  the  Audi-  Coys  were  arrested  for  this  act,  captured  by  a 
tor^s  and  Treasurer's  office,  all  the  public  insti-  Hatfield  mob,  carried  into  West  Virginia,  and 
tutions,  and  all  other  officers  intrusted  with  then  secretly  taken  back  to  Kentucky  and 
property  of  the  State,  to  be  present  at  each  shot.  The  matter  had  rested  since  that  time 
monthly  settlement  between  the  Auditor  and  till  September,  1887,  when  Gov.  Buckner  of- 
the  Treasurer,  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  fered  $500  reward  for  the  murderers  of  the 
his  findings  in  all  investigations.  McCoys,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  requisi- 
Awaweiite. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  tion  for  them  upon  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  for  ginia,  which  the  latter  refused.  I^ter  in  the 
1888  and  the  changes  made  by  the  State  Board  year  the  sheriff  of  Pike  County,  induced  by 
of  Equalization  recently  created :  this  reward,  entered  Logan  County,  captured 
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LMdB J  |227^79,1M 


Town  lots., 

Penooaltj 

Penonalty  not  subject  to  equal- 
laUon 


Total. 


188,6«0,825 
77,904,416 

02,549.792 


$491,504,189 


three  of  the  Hatfield  party,  and  lodged  them 

i^oaih^diT^    in  the  Pike  County  jail,    llie  remaining  Hat- 

$227,481,085     fields  retaliated  on  'Sew  Yearns  eve  by  burning 

^wSiSS      ^®  house  of  the  elder  McCoy  and  killing  his 

wife,  daughter,  and  son.    The  father  escaped, 

5?,649,782     and  at  once  organized  a  party  of  about  thirty 

$492,068,182     ™®^  ^^^  invwled  Logan  County,  killed  two 

of  the  Hatfields  in  an  encounter,  and  later  capt- 


The  total  assessed  valuation  for  1887  was  ured  six  others,  who  were  also  lodged  in  the 

$483,491,690.  Pikeville  jail.    About  the  middle  of  January 

Hw  Imim* — The  State  supports  three  asy-  another  party  from  Kentucky  made  a  second 
lums  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane.  During  attack  and  killed  another  of  the  Hatfields. 
1887  the  daily  average  number  of  patients  at  Late  in  the  month  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
the  Western  Asylum  was  580 ;  at  the  Central,  ginia  sent  a  special  agent  to  Gov.  Buckner 
788;  and  at  the  Eastern,  685.  The  steward^s  asking  for  the  surrender  of  the  captured  Hat- 
expenses  at  the  Western  Asylum  amounted  to  fields ;  but  his  mission  was  fruitless.  The 
$94,282.95,  or  an  average  of  $162.55  for  each  Governor  then  appealed  to  Judge  Barr,  of  the 
patient;  at  the  Central  the  expenses  were  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  a  writ  of 
$185,744.99,  or  an  average  of  $188.98;  and  at  habeas  corpus;  but  Judge  Barr,  after  a  hear- 
the  Eastern  the  amount  was  $106,325.98,  or  an  ing  on  February  20,  decided  that  the  prisoners 
average  of  $167.35.  were  properly  in  the  custody  of  Kentucky 

PMtdcal* — On  August  6  elections  for  county  anthonties.     During  July  and  August,   and 

officers  were  held  throughout  the  State.    In  later  still,  encounters  took  place  upon  the  bor- 
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der  between  the  two  olans,  and  other  mnrders 
were  committed.  The  Governor  also  increased 
his  reward  for  the  Hatfield  leaders  to  $5,000, 
and  early  in  the  year  stationed  a  company  of 
Eentncky  State  troops  at  Pikeville  to  prevent 
a  rescne  of  the  Hatfields.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  difficulties  were  still  misettled. 

UNCPS  DAU6HTEBS.  An  incorporated  soci- 
ety, having  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
city,  chapters  in  the  different  States,  and  cir- 
cles in  numerous  localities.  The  society  grew 
from  tlie  meetings  of  a  few  charitably  incTiued 
women  in  January,  1886,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
F.  Bottome,  in  New  York  city.  It  was  first 
intended  to  put  into  practice  the  system  of 
working  by  means  of  clubs  of  ten,  as  recom- 
mended by  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  but  as  the 
organization  grew,  this  system  of  tens  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  if  closely  adhered  to, 
and  the  local  clubs  are  permitted  to  consist  of 
any  number  of  members.  The  organization 
has  now  over  50,000  members.  The  obj'ect  of 
the  society  is  to  promote  the  association  of 
women  into  small  clubs  for  the  development 
of  spiritual  life  and  charitable  activity.  Any 
person  that  claims  to  be  a  Christian  may  be- 
come a  member.  The  members  wear  as  a 
badge  a  silver  Maltese  cross,  engraved  with 
the  initials  I.  H.  N.,  and  bearing  the  date  1886. 
The  yearly  membership  fee  is  ten  cents ;  a  pay- 
ment of  $25  constitutes  a  contributor  ;  and 
the  payment  of  $100  a  donor.  The  motto  of 
the  society  is  "  In  His  Name." 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society 
is  vested  in  a  Oentral  Oouncil  consisting  of  not 
fewer  than  ten  women,  who  must  be  members 
of  the  society  and  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar. Vacancies  in  this  council  are  filled  by  the 
remaining  councilors.  The  officers  are  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  treasurer,  general  sec- 
retaxy,  corresponding  secretary,  and  record- 
ing secretary.  No  salaries  are  paid  to  any  of 
the  officers  or  councilors.  The  business  of  the 
society  was  at  first  attended  to  at  the  homes  of 
the  officers;  but  as  the  membership  grew  it 
was  found  necessary  to  procure  separate  quar- 
ters and  employ  clerks.  The  business  head- 
quarters are  now  at  No.  47  West  Twenty-Sec- 
ond Street,  New  York  city.  Each  circle  usu- 
ally devotes  itself  to  some  special  phase  of  work ; 
for  example : 

To  visit  the  sick,  poor,  and  aged  ;  to  clothe  them, 
and  to  write  letters  for  tnose  unable  to  do  it  thom- 
eelves. 


To  visit  Btrangen,  and  welcome  them  to  the  church 
and  prayer-meeting.  To  take  active  part  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  be  puDctuU  and  r^ular  in  attendance  at 
all  church  aervicea. 

Work  in  boapitala,  orphan  asylums,  nurseiiea,  poor* 
houses. 

Indian  mission  in  Indian  Territory.  Assisting  home 
missionary  in  southern  Virginia. 

To  raise  money  for  sending  poor  ffifis  to  the  seashore. 
To  raise  money  for  Sunday-school  bAilding. 

To  be  readv  to  speak  and  work  for  the  Master ;  to 
live  close  to  nim. 

To  follow  out  the  Golden  Bule. 

Bible  studv,  with  hope  of  outcome  in  practical  work 
in  many  flelaSi 

Letters  for  Christmas-letter  mission. 

CoUeotinff  pictures  and  cards,  ana  making  scrap- 
books  for  children  in  hospitals. 

Making  gannents,  towels,  bibs,  etc,  to  start  day 
nursery. 

Appointed  one  to  sing,  another  to  read  to  old  lady 
almost  blind. 

Helping   mothers  who  have  to  work  with  their 

sewiniir. 

To  mdttlge  in  no  gossip.  Object  of  circle  to  *^  moke 
Bimshine.'' 

To  teach  Chinese. 

To  cather  flowers  and  send  in  to  city  hospitals. 

To  help  motherless  children. 

To  read  for  inmates  of  Old  Ladies'  Home. 

To  sinff  at  stated  times  in  hospital  wards. 

To  oolfect  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  for  Sailon*  Mis- 
sion. 

To  ^^  keep  the  wrinkles  from  our  mothers'  brows." 

To  increase  puri^  of  lite. 

Each  circle  is  known  by  a  separate  name, 
for  example  :  Thoughtful  Ten,  Willing  Ten, 
Clothing  Ten,  Children's  Ten,  Ejiittin^^  Ten, 
*^  Inasmuch  "  Ten,  Truthful  Ten,  Considerate 
Ten,  Charity  Ten,  Visiting-Sick  Ten,  Fancy- 
Work  Ten,  Widows'  Ten,  Helping  Ten,  »*  With- 
hold not "  Ten,  Peacemakers,  Memorial  Circle. 
Each  circle  also  has  its  separate.motto,  usually 
a  text  from  the  New  Testament.  The  exist- 
ence of  one  hundred  members  of  the  order  in 
any  Stste  entitles  the  State  to  a  State  secretary, 
appointed  by  the  Central  Council,  for  one  year. 
The  State  secretary  has  the  appointment  of 
county  secretaries.  The  cirdes  in  each  county 
report  the  work  done  by  them  to  the  county 
secretaries,  who  in  turn  report  to  their  Stste 
secretary,  and  the  State  secretaries  report  to 
the  Central  Council.  These  secretaries  receive 
no  pay,  but  are  not  infrequently  furnished  by 
the  circles  over  which  they  have  supervision 
with  fands  to  pay  office-rent  and  clerk-hire. 

The  King's  Sons  is  an  organization  for  men 
and  boys,  similar  in  purpose  to  the  King's 
Daughters  and  managed  by  that  society. 


LiBRADOB,  a  country  between  the  fiftieth 
and  sixty-second  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
which  forms  a  penmsula  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  North  America;  area,  about 
420,000  square  miles.  The  south  coast  extends 
from  the  small  Salmon  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  opposite  Newfound- 


land, northeastward  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
presenting  a  large  mass  of  high  rocks,  a  bar<> 
rier  against  the  Arctic  icebergs.  In  the  north 
the  country  borders  on  Hudson  Strait  and  Un- 
gava  Bay ;  in  the  west,  on  Hudson  Bay.  The 
inland  boundary,  toward  Canada,  is  not  estab- 
lished. 
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The  Bumroer  of  Labrador  corresponds  almost  visit  the  coast  In  spring,  retnming  home  at  the 

with  the  EDglish  summer,  from  the  middle  of  close  of  the  fishing-season. 

June  (when  snow  disappears)  to  the  middle  of  The  most  common  birds  are  wild  geese, 

September.    The  arctic  current   freezes  the  black   ducks,  shell-birds,  divers,  loons,    and 

coast,  but  has   little  effect  inland.    Twelve  plover.     Salmon,  trout,  and  white  fish   are 

miles  from  the  coast  begins  a  luxurious  forest-  very  common.    No  cattle  can  be  kept     Iron 

growth.    Toward  the  north  are  barren  moors,  is  plentiful,  and  a  beautiful  stone  called  *'  Lab- 

the  homes  of  large  herds  of  caribou.    Randle  raaorite  '*  may  be  seen  about  the  beach  of 

F.  Holme  says :    "  A  journey  of  twenty  or  Hamilton  inlet.    Eskimo  dogs  are  kept  in  large 

thirty  miles  inland  in  summer-time,  up  the  quantities.    Mosquitoes  and  black  flies  are  said 

country  from  the  sea,  is  like  passing  from  win-  to  be  worse  than  anywhere  else, 

ter  to  summer.    The  southern  coast  rises  ab-  LABTDS,  PVBUC    The  public  lands  of  the 

rupt  from  the  water's  edge  200  feet,  increasing  United  States  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  six- 

to  500,  and  on  the  eastern  coast  to  1,400,  until  teen  States — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Oalifomia, 

it  reaches  nearly  6,000.  then  diminishing  in  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 

height  until  we  reach  the  northern  Cape  Chid-  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 

ley,   which  is  about  1,500  feet   high.     The  braska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin — and 

mountains  consist  chiefly  of  Laurentian  gneiss  eight    Territories — Arizona,    Dakota,    Idaho, 

and  red  syenite,  with  characteristic  scenery.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  table-land  Wyoming — which  are  known  as  "  Land  States 
over  2,000  feet  high,  slowly  falling  toward  the  and  Territories."  A  few  isolated  tracts  remain 
northwest  until  it  reaches  Hudson  and  Ungava  also  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  esti- 
Bays.  Most  of  the  streams  are  formed  by  a  mated  area  of  the  public  lands,  exclusive  of 
chain  of  ponds,  connected  by  rapids  and  water-  Alaska,  is  603,448,1415*40  acres,  of  which,  83,- 
falls,  in  an  uncommon  way.  The  southern  158,990*51  acres  have  been  restored  to  the 
part  is  especially  well  watered,  and  the  whole  public  domain  since  March  4,  1885.  The  re- 
interior  is  dotted  with  large  lakes.  The  In-  covery  of  148,179,628*84  additional  acres  has 
dians  are  acquainted  with  a  system  of  internal  been  recommended  to  Congress.  The  only 
navigation  joining  the  Seven  Islands,  Mingan,  States  that  have  not,  at  some  time,  contained 
and  the  mouth  of  St.  Augustine  river,  on  the  public  lands,  are  the  thirteen  original  colo- 
south  coast,  with  Northwest  river  on  the  east,  nies,  and  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Maine,  West 
and  Ungava  on  the  north.  The  largest  stream  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Maps  of  the 
is  South  river,  which  flows  into  Ungava  Bay  public-land  States  and  Territories  are  prepared 
the  harbor  resembling  very  much  that  of  Lon-  by  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
don.  In  consequence  of  the  mountainous  and  Htateryi — The  public  domain,  as  distinguished 
broken  features  of  the  southern  and  eastern  from  and  included  within  the  national  domain, 
coast,  there  are  innumerable  good  harbors.  of  4,000,000  square  miles,  embraces  all  lands 

The  Government  is  represented  by  the  Hud-  acquired  by  the  United  States  Government  by 
son  Bay  Company  only.  In  summer  there  is  treaty,  conquest,  cession  of  States  and  pur- 
mail  communication  from  Newfoundland  as  far  chase,  which  are  disposed  of  under  and  by  its 
as  Nain,  but  only  once  in  winter.  There  is  authority.  (Article  IV  of  the  Constitution, 
an  English  mission-house  in  Cartwright,  and  section  3).  It  contained  2,843,675*91  square 
farther  northward  are  several  Moravian  mis-  miles.  The  nucleus  of  this  domain  was  an 
sion  and  trading  settlements.  area  of  404,955*91  square  miles,  ceded  by  seven 

The  accompanying  map  was  compiled  for  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  the  General 
the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopssdia  "  by  Frederick  Leuth-  Government  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
ner,  according  to  the  latest  explorations.  The  tion  and  the  Constitution,  after  the  definitive 
hydrographic  charts,  a  map  of  the  Moravian  treaty  of  Sept.  3,  1783.  These  cessions  of  un- 
Brethren,  and  the  explorations  of  Hind,  Ran-  occupied  chartered  territory,  extending  to  the 
die  F.  Holme,  and  A.  S.  Packard  furnished  the  Mississippi  river,  claimed  often  under  conflict- 
material,  ing  grants,   were  made  respectively  by  the 

From  Hamilton  inlet  along  the  coast  live  a  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 

large  number  of  Eskimo  and  half-breeds,  in  Connecticut,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 

scattered  homesteads,  who  are  occupied  in  sal-  Georgia,  at  intervals  between  March  1,  1781, 

mon-fishing,  trapping  in  winter,  and  hunting  and  April  24,  1802.    The  first  was  volunteered 

seal  in  spring.    They  are  civilized,  and  have  by  the  State  of  New  York,  after  previous  dis- 

received  Christian  education  by  the  Moravian  cussion  of  expediency  in  Congress,  and  the 

Brethren ;  but  those  toward  the  north  are  pa-  passage  of  a  resolution,  Oct.  80,  1779,  disap- 

gan  and  uncivilized,  and  live  in  snow-houses,  proving  of  the  disposal  of  Western  lands  by 

In  the  interior  live  a  considerable  number  of  States  holding  them.     The  total  number  of 

Red  Indians  of  the  Cree  nation,  in  families,  acres  disposed  of  by  State  authority  prior  to 

They  are  nomadic,  and  in  spring  camp  near  June    80,    1796,    was    1,484,047.      Receipts, 

the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts  for  trading.  $1,201,725.68. 

Their  tents  and  canoes  are  very  light,  made  of  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  cession  by  North 

birch-bark  or  deer-hide,  and  they  walk  long  Carolina  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the 

distances  over  the  snow.     Newfoundlanders  State  of  Tennessee  (45,600  square  miles)  was 
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an  incumbrance  of  reflerrations,  which  was  **  that  no  regnlationa  made  or  to  be  made  by 
eqnivalent  to  adding  nothing  to  the  public  do-  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate  daves.*' 
main.  To  the  State  of  Georgia  was  paid,  in  fioth  acts  became  obsolete  bj  the  absorption 
all,  $6,200,000  in  settlement  of  all  claims,  and  of  territory  into  States.  The  territory  west  of 
a  strip  of  land  from  the  United  States  contain-  the  Mississippi  river  was  explored,  settled,  and 
ing  1,600  square  miles  was  added  to  her  north-  organized  into  States  and  Territories  by  snc- 
ern  boundary.  The  reservation  of  **  Virginia  oessive  legislation.  All  business  of  adminis- 
Military  Lands  ^  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  an  area  tration  and  survey  of  the  public  lands  is  per- 
of  6,570  square  miles,  occasioned  much  litiga-  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tion  and  legislation  by  Congress  prior  to  1871.  through  the  General  Land  Office. 
From  tlie  territory  thus  ceded  by  States  were  Snreya. — The  first  surveys  of  public  lands 
formed  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  were  conducted  by  the  Geographer  of  the 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Tennessee,  United  States,  appointed  by  ordinance  of  May 
that  part  of  Minnesota  lying  east  of  the  Mis-  20, 1766.  Thomas  Hutchins  was  the  first  and 
sissippi  river,  and  all  of  Alabama  and  Missis-  omy  incumbent  of  that  office.  The  act  of  May 
sippi  lying  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  18,  1796,  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Northwest 
latitude.  Territory,  created  the  office  of  Surveyor-Gen- 
The  following  are  purchases  of  the  United  eral.  Surveying  districts,  under  the  control  of 
States:  From  France,  April  80,  1808,  1,182,-  surveyors-general,  were  created  from  May  7, 
762  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $27,267,621.98.  1822.  Surveys  within  these  are  executed  by 
From  this  was  formed  the  remaining  portion  of  contract,  the  surveyors-general  employing 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  south  of  deputies,  with  compensation  fixed  by  Congress, 
the  thirty-first  parallel,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  A  State,  a  Territory,  or  two  or  more  of  any  of 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  all  of  them  joined  together,  constitute  a  surveying 
Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  al-  district.  Mineral  lands  are  surveyed  by  deputy 
most  all  of  Kansas,  and  Dakota,  Montana,  Ida-  mineral  surveyors.  There  are  fifteen  surveying 
ho,  Washington,  and  Indian  Territories,  with  districts  at  present,  and  mxteen  surveyors- gen- 
a  part  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  From  eral,  one  ex  officio  of  Alaska. 
Spain,  Feb.  22,  1819,  the  provinces  of  East  When  all  lands  within  a  surveying  district 
and  West  Florida,  an  area  of  69,268  square  have  been  surveyed,  the  office  of  the  Surveyor- 
miles,  costing  $6,489,768.  The  province  of  General  is  closed  by  act  of  Congress,  the  ar- 
East  Florida  constitutes  the  present  State  of  chives,  plats,  field-notes,  etc.,  being  transferred 
that  name.  West  Florida  (including  the  terri-  to  the  State  authoritiea  Surveys  of  islands 
tory  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  south  of  the  and  keys  on  the  sea-coast  are  made,  under  spe- 
thirty-first  parallel,  with  parishes  in  Louisiana)  cial  laws,  by  the  Coast  Survey.  Indian  Reser- 
revolting  from  Spain  in  1810,  declared  itself  an  vations,  by  act  of  April  8,  1864,  are  surveyed 
independent  State  and  framed  a  constitution,  under  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
desiring  annexation  by  the  United  States.  It  Surveys  of  public  lands  in  the  United  States 
was  occupied  and  held  by  proclamation  of  the  have  been  uniform  under  the  '*  Rectangular 
President  under  the  treaty  of  1808,  but  the  System,^'  reported  to  Congress  May  7,  1784, 
claim  of  Spain  was  recognized  by  purchase  of  from  a  committee  headed  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
1819.  From  Mexico,  Feb.  2,  1848,  by  treaty  By  this  system  lands  are  divided  into  town- 
stipulation  (at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000)  622,668  ships  six  miles  square,  and  subdivided  into  sec- 
square  miles.  On  Dec.  80, 1868  (the  Gadsden  tions  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  These 
purchase)  the  Mesilla  valley,  46,686  square  sections  are  again  subdivided  into  half,  quarter, 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  The  States  and  quarter-auarter  sections,  of  320,  160,  and 
formed  are  California,  Nevada,  and  part  of  40  acres.  The  number  of  principal  surveying 
Colorado ;  Territories,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  meridians  and  base  lines  intersecting  at  an  equal 
New  Mexico.  From  the  State  of  Texas,  Sept.  number  of  initial  points  is  thirty — viz.,  First, 
9,  1860,  96,707  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $16,-  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Prin- 
000,000.  These  lands  are  included  in  Kansas,  oipal,  Michigan,  Tallahassee,  St  Stephens, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  the  Huntsville,  Choctaw,  Washington,  St.  Helena, 
"^  Public  Land  Strip."  From  Russia,  March  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Bois^, 
80,  1867,  Alaska,  containing  677,890  square  Mt.  Diablo,  San  Bernardino,  Humboldt,  Wil- 
miles.  for  $7,200,000.  The  sum  total  paid  by  lamette,  Montana,  Gila  and  Salt  River,  Indian, 
the  United  States  for  purchased  territory,  in-  Wind  River,  Uinta  Especial),  Nav^oe  (special), 
eluding  the  Georgia  cession,  is  $88,167,389.38.  Black  n ills.  Grand  River,  and  Cimarron.  Town- 
The  ordnance  of  July  18,  1787  (Congress  of  ships  are  numbered  north  and  south  of  the 
the  Confederation),  provided  for  the  govern-  principal  base  lines,  and  ranges,  or  series  of 
ment  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  contiguous  townships,  are  reckoned  east  and 
river  (bounded  by  the  Mississippi  river),  with  west  from  the  surveying  meridians.  The  ne- 
provisions  for  the  formation  of  states,  and  also  cessity  for  enduring  monuments  of  iron  or  stone 
with  exclusion  of  slavery.  On  May  26,  1790,  to  mark  corners  and  lines  of  public  surveys  is 
an  act  of  Congress  made  similar  provision  for  obvious,  and  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river  (also  Congress.  The  deficiency  is  serious.  Plats  of 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi),  with  the  condition  surveys  are  prepared  in  triplicate,  and  filed 
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respectively  in  the  offices  of  sarvejors-general,  from  $8  to  $20.    The  present  mileage  allowed 

in  local  land -offices,  and  in  the  General  Land-  for  pablic  surveys— $5,  $7,  and  $9  for  section, 

Office  at  Washington.  township,  and  meander  lines — is  below  stata- 

Snrveys  are  made  under  appropriations  of  tory  rate,  and  reported  inadequate  by  the 
Congress  and  under  what  is  known  as  the  indi-  Commisnoner  of  the  General  Land-Office.  The 
vidual  deposit  system.  Prior  to  July  31, 1876,  estimated  cost  per  acre  of  surveys  from  the 
appropriations  were  made  by  separate  item  for  beginning  of  the  system  to  June  80,  1880,  was 
the  several  surveying  districts ;  subsequently  three  and  a  quarter  cents.  The  estimated  cost 
a  gross  sum  was  apportioned,  to  be  used  at  to  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  from  two  and  a  half  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  three  cents  and  a  half  per  acre. 
The  annual  appropriations  for  the  years  1880  DtepenL — The  authority  to  dispose  of  public 
to  1886  were  $300,000  and  upward.  Since  that  lands,  vested  in  Oongre.«s  was  first  exermaed 
dat^e  they  have  been  $50,000.  The  actual  through  the  Board  of  Treasury  (tJiree  commis- 
available  appropriation  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  sioners),  which  made  sales  and  gave  certificates 
was  $40,000,  an  item  of  appropriations  for  sur-  from  May  20,  1785.  The  first  patent,  or  deed 
veys  and  resurveys  being  devoted  to  examina-  in  fee-simple,  for  land  from  the  Government 
tions  of  work  in  the  field  before  approval  of  was  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  President, 
contracts.  An  additional  $10,000  was  allowed  April  21,  1792.  This  title  is  purely  allodial, 
on  March  30,  1888,  for  deficiencies.  Thirty-  and  deprived  of  the  last  vestige  of  feudal  im- 
five  contracts  for  the  year  were  approved.  The  port.  There  are  fifty-seven  forms  of  land  pat- 
appropriations  for  surveys  of  Indian  lands  for  ent  in  present  use  by  the  United  States.  The 
the  fiscal  year  1888  were  $136,000.  number  of  acres  patented  or  otherwise  passed 

The  system  of  deposits  by  individual  settlers  title  to  or  conveyed  during  1888  is  8,605,194*29. 

in  payment  for  desired  surveys  of  lands,  cer-  The  General  Land- Office,  imder  direction  of  a 

tificates  of  deposit  to  be  received  in  payment  commissioner,  was  creat^  April  25,  1812,  sab- 

for  lands  by  act  of  1871,  within  township  sur-  ordinate  to  the  Treasury  Department.    It  was 

veyed,  and  by  act  of  March,  1879,  for  any  lands  reorganized  July  4, 1886,  and  on  March  8, 1849, 

in  the  possession  of  the  Government  under  the  was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department, 

pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  has  been  the  It  is  at  present  organized  in  fourteen  divisions, 

occasion  of  serious  abuse.    The  act  of  Aug.  7,  The  first  patents  for  land  were  signed  by  the 

1882,  restricted  receipt  of  certificates  in  pay-  President,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 

ment  of  lands  to  the  district  within  which  tary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the 

surveys  were  made.    The  amounts  of-  deposits  Secretary  of  State,  and  recorded  in  his  office, 

have  largely  exceeded  the  appropriations  of  Minerallandsweredisposedof  by  the  Secretary 

Congress,  and  vast  arid  tracts,  undisposable,  of  War  prior  to  1849. 

the  subdivision  of  which  is  undesirable,  have  A  plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
been  surveyed  at  heavy  expense  and  without  submitted  to  Congress  July  20, 1790,  by  Alex- 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  surveyors-general,  ander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
From  1880  to  1885  the  amount  of  special  de-  the  basis  of  the  prior  and  existing  land  senr- 
posits  for  surveys  was  $5,818,868.58,  against  ice  of  the  Government.  The  act  of  March  8, 
$2,093,000  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  dur-  1795,  provided  for  the  application  of  net  pro- 
ing  this  period  alleged  fraudulent  returns  were  ceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  payment  of 
made  of  surveys  unattempted  or  egregiously  the  national  debt.  They  were  to  create  a  por- 
performed.  Among  these  are  the  "Benson  tion  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  sales  were  ordered 
cases,"  or  **  California  syndicate,"  still  under  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  May  18, 1796.  AD 
prosecution.  In  1885  numerous  contracts  were  sales  were  made  under  the  credit  system,  on  de- 
suspended  and  ultimately  disapproved.  None  posit  of  one-twentieth  of  the  purchase-money, 
were  approved  for  1886  and  1887.  The  amount  The  total'  amount  of  sales  under  this  system 
deposited  for  surveys  under  this  system  during  was  13,642,586  acres,  for  which  $27,900,879.29 
1888  was  $68,578.50,  and  five  contracts  were  were  received.  Casn  payment  for  lands  was 
awarded  and  approved.  Surveys  of  railroad  ordered  in  1806,  and  the  credit  system  was 
lands  are  made  under  deposits  from  com-  finally  abolished  in  1820.  Tlie  act  of  Misty  10, 
panics.  1800,  created  defined  districts  of  public  lands 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  public  domain  open  to  disposal  at  local  offices  in  charge  of 

surveyed  to  June  30,  1887,  was  973,728,495.  registers  ana  receivers  of  public  moneys.    The 

Duringl888, 2,912,842*32  acres  were  surveyed,  first  land-offices  were  within  the  Northwest 

Surveys  have  not  been  extended  over  Alaska  Territory.    But  little  change  of  organization 

and  the  public-land  strip.    The  highest  prices  has  taken  place  to  the  present  day.    Registers 

Daid  per  linear  mile  for  surveying  have  been  and  receivers  are  bonded  officers,  who  make 

$75  for  State  and  Territorial  boundaries  astro-  disposals  of  public  lands,  transmitting  accounts 

nomically  determined ;  for  outboundaries  of  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  returns  to  the 

Indian  reservation,  $25 ;  for  principal  bases  and  Treasury.    Their  salary  is  fixed  at  $500,  with 

meridians,  standard  parallels,  $20 ;  for  town-  receipts  from  fees  not  to  exceed  $3,000.    There 

ship  lines,  $18;  section  lines,  $12.    The  rates  are  at  present  111  local  land-offices,  witli  an 

prescribed  by  law  per  linear  mile  for  surveys  equal  number  of  registers  and  receivers.    Va- 

of  public  lands  have  ranged  at  various  times  cant  tracts  of  public  lands  in  States  containing 
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no  land-oiBoes  are  entered  under  act  of  Maroh  at  the  minimam  rate  of  $1.26  an  acre.  No  per> 
8, 1877,  at  the  Oeneral  Land-Office.  Land  dis-  son  is  allowed  to  pre-empt  land  who  owns  820 
triots  are  made,  abolished,  consolidated,  or  re-  acres  of  land  within  the  United  States,  or  who 
dnoed  in  area  by  OoDgress ;  mineral  districts  has  removed  from  land  of  his  own.  The  nam- 
by  the  President.  They  are  in  nowise  con-  ber  of  patents  issued  for  pre-empted  lands  dnr- 
nected  in  boundary  with  surveying  districts,  ing  1888  is  12,408.  Pre-emption  filings  are 
Prior  to  April  20,  1820,  all  sales  of  public  land  merged  into  cash  sales  upon  making  of  final 
were  ordered  by  special  acts  of  Oongress,  and  proof  and  payment,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
the  minimum  price,  except  under  contracts,  give  the  number  or  acreage  of  such  filings  for 
was  $2  an  acre.  By  act  of  that  date  the  min-  extensive  periods.  The  filings  so  merged  in 
imum  price  was  fixed  at  $1.26  an  acre  (except  1887  numbered  28,161.  The  amount  of  land 
in  oases  of  alternate  sections  reserved  on  line  disposed  of  by  pre-emption  to  June  80,  1887, 
of  railroads,  by  later  provision) ;  public  lands  is  estimated  at  186,969,028  acres.  Pre-emption 
were  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  proclamation  of  is  allowed  upon  unsurveyed  as  surveyed  lands, 
the  President,  and  those  remainmg  unsold  were  where  not  reserved  or  selected  for  town-site 
to  be  opened  to  private  entry  at  the  minimum  purposes,  and  where  not  saline  or  mineral, 
rate.  Lands  at  present  are  disposed  of  by  The  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  origin- 
public  sale  and  private  entry,  and  under  the  ated  in  the  Free-Soil  movement  ten  years  pre- 
{>re-emption,  homestead,  and  timber-culture  vious,  and  was  the  subject  of  animated  discus- 
aws.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  sion  in  Congress  from  that  date.  A  bill  passed 
lands  disposable:  agricultural;  mineral;  coal;  by  both  Houses  was  vetoed  by  President  Bu- 
desert,  or  lands  requiring  irrigation  to  produce  ohanan,  June  28,  1860,  but  the  measure  finally 
crops;  saline,  or  those  containing  salt  springs ;  received  Executive  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
and  timber  and  stone.  There  are  special  laws  President  Lincoln.  By  its  provisions,  a  home 
relating  to  each.  of  160  acres  of  the  public  lands  is  secured, 
Satei — ^By  the  policy  of  the  Government  all  without  payment,  upon  condition  of  residence 
Western  lands  are  held  for  settlement  Lands  and  improvement  for  a  period  of  ^ve  years, 
within  the  five  Southern  States  of  Alabama,  Ar-  Land  thus  acquired  is  not  liable  for  debt  con- 
kansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  re-  tracted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent  Full 
served  for  settlement  under  the  homestead  act  citizenship  is  requisite  for  final  title.  Section  8 
of  May  20, 1862,  were  by  act  of  June  22, 1676,  of  the  act  allows  commatation  of  homestead, 
brought  into  market  by  proclamation.  These  or  payment  for  the  land  as  in  pre-emption  entry 
lands,  containing  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  other  at  any  period  within  the  term  of  five  years 
valuable  deposits,  having  been  technically  of-  after  six  months*  settlement.  This  feature  is 
fered  for  sale,  are  entered  at  minimum  rates,  open  to  the  same  obiections  as  the  pre-emption 
and  are  the  only  public  lands  of  moment  that  laws,  and  its  repeal  has  been  advised.  Amend- 
can  be  purchased  for  cash  without  settlement,  ment  to  the  homestead  law  provide  for  entries 
The  act  of  March  8,  1881,  excluded  public  of  homes  of  160  acres  by  soldiers  and  sailors 
lands  in  Alabama  from  operation  of  laws  re-  honorably  discharged,  their  term  of  service  in 
lating  to  mineral  lands.  Lands  such  as  are  the  civil  war  to  be  deducted  from  the  five  years 
valuable  in  Western  States  and  Territories  at  of  residence  required  bylaw.  Actual  residence 
$2.60,  $6,  $10,  and  $20  an  acre,  are  sold  in  this  for  one  year,  however,  is  required.  A  claim 
State  in  unlimited  quantities  for  $1.26.  The  may  be  filed  by  an  agent  or  attorney,  but  entiy 
area  of  public  lands  within  the  five  Southern  can  be  made  only  by  the  soldier  or  sailor.  Addi- 
States,  June  80,  1888,  was  18,620,646*98  acres,  tional  homestead  and  adjoining  farm  provisions 
Of  these  there  had  been  disposed  of  by  public  are  for  entry  of  land  to  fill  the  limit  of  160 
sale  and  private  entry  to  June  80, 1687,  2,186,-  acres,  in  cases  where  the  right  has  been  exer- 
640*92  acres,  for  $2,696,641.  cised  for  a  smaller  amount  Non  -  mineral  affida- 
SetdeaMt — Those  only  are  legal  settlers  upon  vits  are  required  previous  to  entry  of  lands 
the  public  lands,  male  or  female,  who  are  citi-  within  mineral  districts.  The  total  number  of 
sens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  declared  entries  under  the  homestead  law,  to  June  80, 
their  intention  to  become  such,  who  are  heads  1888,  is  874,601,  covering  118,678,601*48  acres, 
of  families,  or  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Of  these  319,080  were  final,  covering  88,488,- 
Proolamation  of  Congress  in  1786  forbade  set-  484*22  acres ;  and  16,077  homesteads  were  pat- 
tlement  upon  the  public  lands.  Authority  to  ented  for  the  year .  1888.  Commutations  of 
remove  settlers  by  force  of  arms  was  granted  homesteads  are  merged  in  cash  sales  in  the 
to  the  President  at  that  time  and  later.  The  keeping  of  Government  accounts ;  6,886  home- 
first  pre-emption  or  preference  right  to  pur-  steads  were  commoted  during  1888.  The  act 
ohase  land,  in  view  of  prior  settlement  and  of  March  8,  1876,  extended  the  homestead 
improvement,  was  accorded  March  8,  1801,  to  privilege  to  Indian  settlers.  But  commuta- 
contractors  for  lands  included  in  the  purchase  tion  is  denied  them,  nor  are  their  titles  sub- 
of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  but  outlying  the  pat-  ject  to  alienation  or  incumbrance  for  a  period 
ent  obtained  by  him.  Subsequent  legislation  of  twenty  years.  Commissions  and  fees  are 
culminated,  Sept.  4,  1841,  in  the  passage  of  the  payable  at  times  of  making  entry  and  final 
act  allowing  pre-emption  of  160  acres  with  proof  under  homestead  laws,  and  vary  accord- 
credit  of  from  12  to  88  months,  to  be  paid  for  ing  to  States,  and  number  and  value  of  acres. 
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On  the  Pacific  dope  they  are  advanced.    The  thirty-four  mineral  patents  were  issned   for 

highest  amount  payable  is  $34.     By  the  act  1888;    1,814  entries  were  made,  for  81,734 

of  Jane  14,  1878,  pre-emption  entries  are  con-  acres,  realizing  $117,996.85 ;  18,488  claims  were 

vertible  into  homesteads,  to  date  from  original  patented  to  Jane  80,  1887. 

settlement  Goal-lands,  by  act  of  July  1,  1864,  were  an- 

Legislation  to  **  encourage  the  growth  of  tborized  for  sale,  and  opened  to  pre-emption 
timber  on  Western  prairies "  was  began  March  at  $20  an  acre.  The  act  of  March  3,  1878, 
3,  1878.  By  amendatory  act  of  March  18,  gave  pre-emption  right  to  160  acres  of  coal- 
1874,  settlers  are  allowed  entry  of  160  acres  of  lands  at  $10  an  acre  fifteen  miles  from  a  oom- 
)>ablic  land,  on  condition  that  one  fourth  of  it  pleted  railroad,  and  $20  within  less  die- 
be  devoted  to  rairing  timber  for  a  period  of  tance.  Entry  of  820  acres  is  allowed  to  aaso- 
eight  years.  Upon  final  proof  at  the  end  of  ciations  of  persons.  An  additional  entry  of 
that  time,  or  within  five  years  thereafter,  a  640  acres  is  alio  wed  to  associations  of  not  fewer 
patent  issues.  Agricaltural  as  well  as  timber-  than  four  persons  who  have  expended  $5,000  in 
land  is  thus  secured  by  what  is  in  reality  a  improvement&  The  number  of  coal  entries  pat- 
bounty-act  for  raising  timber.  Timber-culture  ented  for  1888  was  114,  and  152  entries  were 
entries  are  not  liable  for  debt  contracted  prior  made,  realizing  $342,849.40.  The  total  nom- 
to  issue  of  patent.  The  total  amount  of  com-  ber  of  entries  of  coal-lands  to  present  date 
missions  and  fee$),  payable  at  making  of  entry  cover  93,612*64  acres. 

and  final  proof,  is  $18.    Serious  objections  to  Desert  lands,  by  act  of  March  8,  1877,  may 

the  timber-calture  laws,  as  encouraging  frauds  be  entered  to  the  amount  of  640  acres,  three 

upon  the  public  domain,  are  urged  upon  the  years  being  given  from  date  of  entry  to  conduct 

attention  of  Congress.    The  number  of  timber-  water ;  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  is  paid  at  filing 

culture  entries  patented  for  1888  was  754.  of  application,  and  the  remaining  $1-  an  acre 

The  total  number  of  entries  made  from  March  at  any  time  within  three  years.    The  number 

3,  1873,  to  June  80,  1888,  was  246,449,  cover-  of  desert  entries  patented  for  1888  was  1,187. 

ing  39,958,558*45  acres,  and  5,466  entries  have  The  total  number  of  entries  to  date  under  this 

b^n  perfected.     Oaths  of  settlers  under  all  act  is  16,821,  covering  5,564,727  acres.     Of 

laws,  m  making  final  proof,  when  not  taken  these  7,156  have  been  perfected, 

by  registers  and  receivers,  are  made  before  Saline  lands  are  disposed  of  by  public  sale 

designated  judicial  ofilcers.    Acts  of  relief  to  and  private  entry  at  $1.25  an  acre,  by  act  of 

setters  suffering  under  drouth,  incursions  of  Jan.  12, 1877.    The  act  of  May  18,  1796,  re- 

gnuMhoppers,  etc,  have  been  passed  from  time  served  such  lands  to  the  United  States.    They 

to  time.  were  leased  by  the  Surveyor-General.    Grants 

The  act  of  Aug.  4, 1854,  graduated  prices  of  not  to  exceed  12  in  number,  with  6  sections  of 

public  lands  to  actual  settlers  from  $1  to  twelve  land  for  each  spring,  for  school  purposes  and 

and  a  half  cents  an  acre,  according  to  the  length  public  improvements,  were  made  to  each  pub- 

of  time  the  land  had  remained  unsold  in  mar-  lie-land  State  up  to  Nevada,  upon  admission 

ket.    Entries  under  this  act  were  ori^nal  and  into  the  Union ;  and  559,965  acres  cover  these 

for  adjoining  farms.    It  was  repealed  June  2,  grants.    No  saline  lands  are  sold  in  the  Terri- 

1862.    The  total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  tones  nor  in  States  with  grants  unsatisfied, 

under  the  graduation  act  was  25,696,419*73.  The  act  of  June  8,  1878,  authorized  sale  of 

Agricultural  lands  are  obtainable  under  the  lands,  containing  timber  and  stone,  unfit  for 
above-mentioned  laws,  and  47,180  agricultural  cultivation,  at  $2.50  an  acre  in  Oalifomia,  Ore- 
patents  were  issued  for  1888,  against  24,558  gon,  Nevada,  and  Washington  Territory.  The 
for  the  year  previous.  Mineral  lands  are  pat-  fee  for  entry  of  such  lands  is  $5,  and  1,063,- 
ented  or  held  under  possessory  titla  They  are  781*54  acres  have  been  disposed  of.  The  pro- 
not  subject  to  pre-emption  or  homestead  lawa  tection  of  timber  on  public  lands  from  fire  and 
The  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  for  sale  of  depredation  has  occupied  the  serious  attention 
lands,  reserved  one  third  part  of  all  gold,  sil-  of  Oongress  from  the  origin  of  the  Govem- 
ver,  lead,  and  copper  minea.  The  act  of  March  ment  Appropriations  for  the  purpose  were 
8,  1807,  authorized  lease  of  lands  containing  made  in  1878.  Forty-one  special  agents  were 
lead  by  the  War  Department  in  the  Indian  employed  by  the  General  Land-Ofiice  for  1887, 
Territory.  Lands  containing  lead  and  copper  under  an  appropriation  of  $75,000.  The  re- 
in Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne-  ceipts  for  timber  depredations  for  the  fiscal 
sota,  and  Wisconsin  were  sold  from  March  8,  year  1888  were  $13,320.65.  The  act  of  June 
1829,  under  special  laws,  the  mineral  being  3,  1878,  allowed  cutting  and  removal  of  timber 
conveyed  with  the  soil.  The  area  of  the  pre-  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes  from  min- 
ciou»-metal  bearing  region  of  the  United  States  eral  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories, 
is  estimated  at  65,000,000  acres.  Iron  is  reck-  Railroads  were  exempt, 
oned  as  among  valuable  deposits.  The  pre-  Town  sites  are  entered  on  the  public  do- 
cious-metal  bearing  States  and  Territories  are  main  by  three  methods,  under  sections  2,380 
California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  to  2,390,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Montana,  Wvoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Seventeen  town-site  patents  were  issued  for 
Dakota,  and  Washington.  (See  Mining  Laws  1888 ;  the  total  number  to  date  is  566.  The 
IN  TUB  United  States.)    One  thousand  and  town-site  and  town-lot  entries  under  all  lawa 
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to  date  cover  168,818*12  acres.    The  act  of  section  of  public  land;  for  States  and  Territories 

May  2(5, 1824,  authorized  pre-emption  of  conn-  organized  since  that  period,  every  sixteenth  and 

^-seats.    About  nine  entries  have  been  made,  thirty-sixth  section ;  to  the  State  of  Nevada, 

Mineral  rights  are  reserved  in  town«4ite  pat-  2,000,000  acres,  in  lieu  of  school  selection.    For 

ents.    Eleven  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  seminaries  and  universities,  the  quantity  of  two 

public  land  may  be  legally  obtained  by  any  one  townships  in  each  State  or  Territory  contain- 

person  under  the  settlement  and  occupation  ing  public  land,  and  in  some  instances  a  larger 

taws,  although  contrary  to  their  theory.  quantity  in  proportion  to  grade  of  institution. 

BeserradeBS* — ^Lands  reserved  from  the  pub-  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granted  to  each  State 
lie  domain  are  for  Indians  and  for  military  80,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  Represent- 
purposes,  and  no  settlement  is  allowed  upon  ative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  for  agricult- 
either.  There  are  147  Indian  reservations,  ural  and  mechanical  colleges,  **in  place," 
covering  186,894,985  acres.  Surveys  of  these  where  the  States  contained  public  land,  and 
are  made  for  definition  of  boundary,  and  for  scrip  representing  an  equal  number  of  acres 
allotments  in  severalty  to  Indians  under  the  locatable  in  other  States  or  Territories.  Lands 
act  of  Feb.  8,  1887.  The  receipts  from  Indian  thus  ceded  for  educational  purposes  were  dis- 
lands  disposed  of  by  the  General  Land-Office  posed  of  or  are  held  disposable,  the  proceeds 
under  special  laws  of  Congress  are  deposited  in  constituting  endowments  for  common-school 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  funds.  The  estimated  total  is  78,659,489 
several  Indian  trust  funds.  The  amount  from  acres.  Indemnity  selections  are  made  for  de- 
lands  so  disposed  of  during  1888  was  $821,-  ficiencies  in  school  grants. 
118.77. — Military  reservations  on  the  public  Under  the  distribution  act  of  Sept.  4,  1841, 
lands  cover,  approximately,  2,477,878*60  acres,  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  to  Aug.  29, 
Abandoned  military  reservations  are  restored  1842,  were  divided  as  therein  provided  among 
to  the  public  domain  by  act  of  Congress,  and  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
disposed  of  by  sale  in  Florida  (act  of  Aug.  18,  Inmbia.  Amount,  $691«1 17.05. 
1856)  as  other  public  lands.  Acts  giving  lands  to  induce  settlement  in 

Doiatleis* — Miscellaneous  donations  of  pub-  dangerous  or  distant  portions  of  the  nation 

lie  lands  and  special  grants  have  been  made  by  have  been  passed  at  divers  periods  as  follows : 

Congress  at  various  periods,  to  the  number  of  For   East   Florida    (armea   occupation    act), 

perhaps  a  thousand.    The  latest  were  for  res-  Aug.  4,  1842,  with  amendments,  total  amount 

ervoir  purposes  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  200,000  acres;  for  Oregon  Territory,  Sept  27, 

and   for   artesian  wells   east  of  the  Rocky  1850,  expiring  Dec.  1,  1855 ;  for  Washington 

mountains,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Territory,  March  2,   1853,  expiring  Deo.  1, 

Agriculture  (act  of  May  19,  1882).    Two  res-  1855 ;  for  New  Mexico,  July  22,  1854,  still  in 

ervations  for  this  purpose  have  been  aban-  force.    The  total  amount  of  land  covered  by 

doned,  the  third  still  exists.  donation  entries  is  8,183.640  acres. 

The  grants  of  public  lands  to  States  are  as  Grants  of  public  land  for  public  improve- 

foUow:   By  Sute  selection  act   of   Sept.    4,  ments  are  as  follow:  For  canals,  4,424,078*06 

1841,  to  each  State  named  and  each  one  to  be  acres.    Grants  from  1824,  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 

admitted,  600,000  acres  for  internal  improve-  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.     Alternate 

ments,  including  the  quantity  granted  for  the  sections  were  reserved  in  grant  of  May  24, 

purpose   under  the  Territorial    Government  1828,  for  Miami  Canal  in  State  of  Ohio,  inau- 

By  successive  acts  from  March  2  1849,  swamp  gurating  system  as  pursued  in  other  grants, 

and  overflowed  lands,  unfit  for  cultivation.  For  river  improvements,   1,406,210*80  acres, 

have  been  granted  to  States  '*to  aid  in  con-  Grants  from  1828  to  1846  in  Alabama,  Wis- 

structing  necessary  levees  and  drains  to  re-  consin,  and  Iowa.    For  railrosds,  amount  esti- 

daim   such   lands."    The   number   of  acres  mated  to  fill  railroad  grants,  June  80,  1880, 

claimed  for  1888  was  781,85759,  making  the  155,504,994*59  acres;  estimated  value,  $891,- 

total  amount  78,189,180*65  acfes.    The  num-  804,610*16.    There  have  been  patented  49,- 

berof  acres  patented  to  all  States  is  56,840,-  907,185*96  acres;  selections  pending  and  un- 

251*09;  for  1888, 96,515*19  acres.  The  Swamp  disposed  of;  25,429,866*11  nares.    Grants  are 

Land    grant  has  not  been  extended  to  the  made  to  States  and  corporations  direct.    To 

Statesof  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Colo-  States  from  Sept.  20,  1850;  to  corporations 

rado,  nor  to  the  Territories.    Under  the  acts  from  July  1,  1862,  date  of  grant  to  Union 

of  1855  and  1857,  more  than  t|l)500,000  have  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Lands  withdrawn 

been   paid  from  the  Treasury,  and  600,000  from  settlement  for  indemnity  purposes  have 

acres  of  agricultural  land  have  been  patented  been  restored  since  March  4,   1885,  to  the 

as  indemnity  for  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  amount  of  21,822,600  acres.    The  grants  for- 

disposed  of  by  the  United  l^tes  for  cash,  war-  feited  for  non-completion  of  roads,  and  lands 

rants,  or  scrip.  granted  in  limits  restored  in  the  same  period, 

For   educational    purposes    the   following  amount  to  80,861,764*88  acres, 
grants  of  public  lands  have  been  made  in  The  alternate  (odd  and  even  numbered)  sec- 
States  and  reserved  in  Territories  at  various  tions  of  land  reserved  within  railroad  limits 
Seriods   from    1785:  For  public  schools,  in  are  valued  at  the '*  double-minimum "  rate  of 
tates  admitted  prior  to  1848,  every  sixteenth  $2.50  an  acre.    A  homestead  entry  of  but  80 
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acres  of  BDch  lead  whb  allon-ed  prinr  to  the    taxed  after  entry  and  pajmeot,  and  before 
aots  of  1879  aod  18S0.    Cost  of  Biirve;,  seleo-    iwne  of  patent.     RailroBd  lands  are  not  taxed 
tloD,  and  conrejance  of  public  land  for  rail-    before  aeji^regatioD  from  the  pablio  domain. 
road  purposes  mast  be  paid  b;  eoRipaniea  pre-        DalairM  lidmra.— To  June  SO,  1867,  465 
ceding  issue  of  patent  (aot  of  Jnly  81,  1876).     onlewfol  inolasnrea  had   been  brought  to  the 
For  this  purpose  t92,fll7.&0  vere  deposited  in    attention  of  the  General  Land-Offioe,  oggre- 
1888.     The  railroad  patents  issued  daring  the    gating  nearlj  7.000,000  acres.     ProceedingB  to 
year  vere  to  four  fitateii,  and  corered  829,-    compel  remoTal  have  been  instituted,  and  the 
162'4fi  acres.     The  selMtluui  made  dnring  the    practice  has  been  largely  broken  up. 
year  were  for  e.GaO.SOO-OS  acres.    Settlements       LEBtEDF,  EDHOlfU,  a  French  general,  bom  in 
npoD  lands  granted  or  withdrawn  for  rulroads    Paris,  Not.  S,  1809 ;  died  near  Argentan,  Orne, 
have  given  rise  to  much  litigation.    The  cose  of    June  T,  1888.     He  was  educated  for  the  mili- 
Ouilford  Miller,  settler  npon  lands  withdrawn     tary  profession  at  the  £oole  Polytechniqne  and 
for  definition   of  limit,  but  not  selectetl,  was    at  Ecole  d' Application  at  Metz,  where  he  was 
decided  in  his  favor  by  the  Prnddeut  April  28,    graduated  and  commissioned  lieutenant  of  ar- 
1887.     The  aot  of  March  8,  1887.  ordered  im-     tiilery  in  1633.     He  was  ordered  to   Atgma. 
mediate  adjustment  of  all  railroad  grants  by    where  he  obtained  a  captaincy  in   lS37-for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Rights  of  way    brilliant  services  at  the  Iron  Gates,  and  distin- 
through  public  laud  in  States  and  Territories    guisbed  himself  at  the  siege  of  Oonetontine. 
have  been  granted  {June  80,  1887)  to  284  rail- 
road  companies,  ander  the  act  of   March   3, 
187G.     For  wagon-roads,  grants,  from  1868  to 
1869,  were  made  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Oregon,  covering  1,801,040-47  acres. 

PtlTate  ijaiOalws.— These  are  namerons,  and 
have  their  origin  in  titles  to  land  granted  by 
govermnents  preceding  the  United  States  in 
sovereignty.  They  have  been  in  process  of 
adjustment  and  conGrmation  by  Oongresa  from 
the  earliest  days.  The  most  important  are  in- 
olnded  in  the  French  end  Mexican  purchases. 
Many  are  fabulous  in  extent,  and  many  prob- 
ably fraudulent.  The  area  of  land  embraced  in 
private  land-claims,  patented  and  nupatentftd,  , 

is  estimated  at  80,000,000  acres. 

BtaatlM  have  been  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  military  and  naval  services  in  the 
Kevolntion,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican 
War.  For  the  first  two  classes  military  dia- 
triots  were  set  apart  to  fill  warranto,  and  sub- 
sequently commutations  into  scrip  were  al-  mwoini  uHmr 
lowed.     Under  the  acta  of  1S47,  18G0,   1852, 

and  1865,  651,644  warrants  had  been  issned  to  His  skill  and  coolness  in  protecting  the  retreat 
June  30,  1887,  covering  61.096,780  acres.  Of  of  a  column  of  troops  that  was  in  danger  of 
these,  20,467  are  still  outstanding,  embracing  being  ant  off  by  the  Ksbyles,  gained  him  the 
2,821,440  acres.  higher  grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1840, 

8trijh — The  total  amount  of  scrip  issued  by  and  two  years  later  he  was  promoted  colonel, 
the  Government  in  saUsfaction  of  private  land  In  the  Crimean  campaign  be  was  chief  of  the 
and  other  claims,  to  June  30,  1887,  is  for  79,-  artillery  staff,  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
3S5.7l6'66  acres.  Of  tbia,  7G,540,S7G-42  acres  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Alma,  and  st  the 
have  been  located.  siege  of  Sebastopol  commanded  the  artillery 

The  KToss  receipts  of  the  public  domain  to  on  the  left.  He  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
June  SO,  1888,  are  1269,786,496.42.  This  lieutenant-general  in  1857,  and  in  lBfi9  oom- 
aiiionnt  includes  sale  of  Indian  landa,  of  which  manded  the  entire  artillery  of  the  French  army 
the  fee-simple  title  lies  in  the  Government,  in  Italy.  At  Solferino  he  brought  np  his  guns 
The  total  cost  of  the  public  domain  to  Jnne  jnat  in  tame  to  stay  the  advance  of  Gen.  Bene- 
80, 1883,  was  $851,981,160.33,  ornineteen  cents  dek.  who  with  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
an  acre.  artny  threatened  to  crush  the  forces  of  Vittorio 

Taiallw- — Public-land  states,  on  admission  to  Gmanuele  and  render  precarious  the  French 
the  Union,  renounce  the  right  to  tax  the  pub-  position.  In  Janu  Jrv,  1869,  he  succeeded  Gen. 
lie  domain.  In  lieu  thereof,  by  a  series  of  acts  de  Goyon  in  command  of  the  Siith  Corps  at 
from  1602,  two,  three,  and  five  per  rent,  of  Toulouse,  and  in  Angnst,  on  the  death  of  Mar- 
the  net  proceeds  of  imles  of  public  liinds  within  shal  Niel,  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
their  boundaries  have  been  allowed,  with  the  Ministry  ot  War.  He  remodeled  the  War  De- 
exception  of  California.  Upward  of  $8,000,-  partment  and  the  ailministrative  services  of 
000  have  so  accrued.     Lands  disposed  of  are    the  army,  changed  the  perionnel  of  the  bu- 
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reaas,  and  won  j^eneral  approbation  bj  hia  "Robert  Elainere,''  and  ''The  Quick  or  the 
energy  in  improving  the  efficiencj  and  readi-  Dead,"  bj  Miss  Am^lie  Rives  (now  Mrs.  Chan- 
ness  of  the  military  establishment.  When  tlie  ler).  The  latter  has  been  mercilessly  criticised 
Ollivier  ministry  was  constituted  under  the  and  travestied.  Two  other  works  by  the  same 
new  parliamentary  system,  he  was  invited  to  writer,  *' Virginia  of  Virginia '' and '' A  Brother 
retain  his  portfolio.  On  March  24  he  was  to  Dragons  and  other  Old-Time  Tales,"  while 
made  a  marshal  of  France  and  nominated  a  less  extravagant,  exhibit  the  same  pec aliari ties, 
senator.  Relying  on  reports  from  all  the  bu-  ''  Annie  Eilbarn  "  was  the  single  production  in 
reaus,  Marshal  LeboBuf  told  the  Emperor,  when  fiction  of  William  Dean  Howells,  and,  though 
war  with  Prussia  seemed  imminent,  that  the  entertaining,  fell  below  his  highest  efforts, 
army  was  perfectly  prepared  for  war  in  every  Henry  James,  published  ''The  Reverberator" 
particular,  down  to  the  buttons  on  the  gaiters,  and  a  volume  containing  three  short  stories, 
When  war  was  declared,  he  took  command  of  entitled  "The  Aspem  Papers,"  "I^uisa  Pal- 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  as  migor-general,  and  land,"  and  "  The  Modem  Warning."  Mrs.  Poult- 
accompanied  the  Emperor  to  the  field.  The  ney  Bigelow  published  "  Beautiml  Mrs.  Thorn- 
reverses  at  Wissembourg  and  Woertb  revealed  dyke."  F.  Marion  Crawford  wrote  "  With  the 
a  state  of  disorganization,  a  lack  of  necessary  Immortals,"  and  Frank  R.  Stockton  "  The  Du- 
materials,  gaps  in  theranks,  and  imperfections  santea,"  a  seauel  to  "  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
in  the  transport  and  auxiliary  services,  that  Alesbine  ana  Mrs.  Leeks,"  and  "Amos  EiU 
surprised  and  grieved  no  one  so  keenly  as  the  bright,  his  Adscititious  Experiences,  with 
Minister  of  War.  The  Ollivier  Cabinet  re-  other  Stories."  Edgar  Saltus  appeared  with 
signed,  and  Marshal  Lebosuf  was  compelled  to  "Eden  "  and  "The  Truth  About  Tristrem  Var- 
give  up  his  command.  He  was  assigned  to  a  iok,"  and  Edgar  Fawcett  with  "  Olivia  Dela- 
subordinate  command  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  plaine,"  "  Divided  Lives,"  and  "  A  Man*s  Will," 
and  was  shut  up  with  him  in  Metz,  after  fight-  the  last  a  temperance  story.  "  The  Despot  of 
ing  with  desperate  valor  in  the  hope  of  death  Broomsedge  Cove,"  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
at  Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat  After  the  sur-  dock  (Miss  Murfree),  "  Bonaventure,  a  Prose 
render  of  the  fortress  of  Metz,  he  was  sent  to  Pastoral  of  Acadian  Louisiana,"  by  Gieorge  W. 
Germany  as  a  prisoner,  and  when  peace  was  Cable,  and  "The  Graysons,a  Story  of  Illinois," 
concluded  he  retired  into  Switzerland.  In  De-  by  Edward  Eggleston,  were  portrayals  of  local- 
cember,  1871,  he  appeared  before  the  commit-  ityand  of  character  as  influenced  by  it.  "Queen 
tee  of  the  National  Assembly  that  was  appoint-  Money,"  by  the  author  of  "Margaret  Kent" 
ed  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Government  (Mrs.  Ellen  W.  O.  Kirk),  is  a  vigorous  protest 
of  National  Defense  in  signing  the  treaty  of  against  one  of  the  most  deplorable  tenaencies 
peace.  He  testified  that  there  were  667,000  of  the  age,  and  indicated  growth  of  experience 
men  under  arms  at  the  mobilization,  and  at-  and  power.  "Better- Time  Stories,"  collected 
tributed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  to  from  magazine  sources,  being  the  product  of 
Bazaine's  unmilitary  and  disloyal  conduct,  earher  days,  "Mr.  Tangier's  Vacations,"  and 
Thenceforth  he  lived  in  retirement  Except-  "  My  Friend  the  Boss,  a  Story  of  To-day,"  by 
ing  Canrobert  and  MacMahon,  he  was  the  last  Edward  Everett  Hale,  belong  of  right  to  the 
surviving  marshal  of  the  French  army.  y^f^h  <uid  it  is  impossible  to  omit  mention  of  a 

UTfUTURE,  AMm€A]|,  IN  1888.    A  review  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  "  The  Man  With- 

of  our  literature  during  the  year  proves  hardly  out  a  Country,"  first  published  twenty-five 

more  encouraging  than  did  that  of  1887.    If  years  ago.    Another  old  favorite  of  the  same 

possible,  even  fewer  works  of  worth  appeared,  age,  which  was  revived,  was  "  Two  Men,"  by 

while  book-production  increased  largely,  reach-  Elizabeth  Stoddard.     Bret    Harte   produced 

ing  (from  the  figures  of  the  "  Publishers'  Week-  two  volumes,  "  The  Argonauts  of  North  Lib- 

ly^')  4,631  volumes.    Of  these,  at  least,  it  may  erty,"  and  "  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras  "  and  "  A 

be  said  that  3,620  were  produced  within  our  Drift  from  Red-Wood  Camp."    The  latter  two 

own  country,  and  but  690  from  foreign  sources,  are  short  stories,  of  no  particular  merit.    "  The 

showing  a  tendency  toward  greater  honesty  World's  Verdict^"  by  Mark  Hopkins,  Jr.,  was 

on  the  part  of  native  publishers  and  a  develop-  the  promising  first  attempt  of  a  new  writer  of 

ment  or  fertility  in  native  genias,  but  the  ma-  fiction.    Arlo  Bates  wrote  a  continuation  of 

jority  were  evanescent    It  is  surprising,  in  his  "  Pagans,"  entitled  "  The  Philistines,"  who 

view  of  the  efforts  of  specialists  in  some  direc-  proved  hardly  more  attractive  than  their  pred- 

tions,  to  note  the  absolute  paucity  of  American  ecessors.    £.  W.  Howe^s  "  A  Man  Story  "  was 

works  in  the  higher  regions  of  science  and  inferior  to  none  of  his  former  work  in  power, 

mental  philosophy.  and  C.  M.  Newell  made  an  addition  of  "  The 

ricdM.— Of  this  class,  1,284  books,  includ-  Isle  of  Palms "  to  the   "  Fleetwing  Series." 

ing  juvenile  books,  produced  in  1888,  show  a  "Our  Phil  and  other  Stories,"  by  Katharine 

marked  decrease  from  the  1,609  of  1887,  which  Floyd  Dana,  consisted  of  three  clever  sketches 

may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  reduced  of  negro  life;  and  "Two  Little  Confederates,"* 

issues  of  cheap  libraries.    The  most  widely  cir-  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author  of  "  Marse 

cnlated  novels  were  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  Chan  and  other  Stories,"  is  a  capital  book  for 

by  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  author  of  a  volume  boys.    Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson-Burnett^s  "  Sara 

of  poems,  a  book  somewhat  similar  in  tone  to  Crewe  "  is  a  companion>piece  to  "  Little  Lord 
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Faaotleroj,'*  and  her  **  Editha's  Barglar  *'  was  ciency.  His  **  Fonnd  yet  Lost  *'  was  also  pn1>- 
reprinted  in  book-form  from  *^8t.  Nicholas.''  lisbed  during  the  year.  From  Nora  Helen 
Sidney  Lnska  (Henry  Harland)  wrote  *'My  Warddell  we  have  '*  The  Romance  of  a  Qoiet 
Uncle  Florimond,"  and  Joseph  Eirkland  ^'Tbe  Watering-Place/'  and  from  One  in  the  Swim 
McVeys,  an  Episode."  Edward  Belkmy,  in  ^*  Society  Rapids,  High  Life  in  Washington, 
^^  Looking  Backward/'  aimed  at  rather  more  Saratoga,  and  Bar  Harbor."  Edmand  Pendle- 
than  success  as  a  novelist,  and  produced  one  ton  was  the  author  of  "A  Virginia  Inherit- 
of  the  most  suggestive  books  of  the  year.  ^*  A  anoe  " ;  Gen.  Hugh  Ewing  of  '^  A  Oastle  in  the 
Nymph  of  the  West,"  by  Howard  Seely,  is  a  Air";  and  Oapt.  Charles  King  of  *^A  War- 
bright  story  with  an  unconventional  heroine.  Time  Wooing,"  *'*'  The  Deserter,"  and  ^*  From 
Archibald  0.  Gunter  followed  ^^Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Ranks" — the  last  two  included  in  a  single 
New  York "  with  ^*  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,"  and  volume.  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  in  collaboration 
Gay  Parker  has  attempted  an  imitation,  if  not  with  Edwin  B.  Lasseter,  wrote  *'  An  Unclos- 
of  style,  of  title,  in  ''  Mr.  Perkins  of  New  Jer-  eted  Skeleton,"  and  ''  The  Story  of  a  Debutante 
sey,"  having  written  also  "Playing  with  Fire."  in  New  York  Society"  was  told  by  Rachel 
Julian  Hawthorne,  on  hiB  own  account,  was  Buchanan  in  a  series  of  letters.  F.  Thickstun 
responsible  for  "The  Professor's  Sister"  and  brought  out  "A  Mexican  Girl";  and  Mrs. 
"TheDisappearanceof David Poindexter, with  Amelia  E.  Barr  "Remember  the  Alamo,** 
other  Stories,"  and,  in  collaboration  with  In-  "  Master  of  his  Fate,"  and  '^  Christopher  and 
spector  Byrnes,  for  "  Section  658,  or  the  Fatal  other  Stories."  "  Wyoming  "  was  the  first 
Letter,"  and  "  Another's  Crime."  "  The  Peck-  volume  of  a  series  of  tales  of  that  valley,  by  E. 
ster  Professorship,"  by  J.  P.  Quinoy ;  "  The  S.  Ellis,  who  also  wrote  "  The  Star  of  India," 
Veiled  Beyond,"  by  Sigmund  B.  Alexander;  and  "The  Doom  of  Mamelons."  ^' A  Legend 
"  Ilian,  or  the  Curse  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  the  Saguenay,"  was  told  by  W.  H.  H.  Mur- 
of  Boston,"  by  Chaplain  James  J.  Kane,  U.S.  N.;  ray.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Tenement,"  by  Alice  W. 
and  "  An  Unlaid  Ghost,"  anonymous,  were  Rollins,  a  book  more  creditable  in  aim  than  in 
psychological  in  tendency.  "The  Doctor's  Mis-  execution,  dealt  with  the  question  of  possible 
take,"  by  C.  H.  Montague  and  C.  M.  Ham-  morality  in  that  abode.  "  His  Broken  Sword," 
mond,  being  "  An  Experiment  With  Life,"  dealt  by  Winnie  L.  Taylor,  was  written  in  the  inter- 
also  with  abstruse  questions.  J.  S.  of  Dale  ests  of  penal  reform.  "  The  Gallery  of  a  Ran- 
(Frederick  J.  Stimson^  published  "First  Harv-  dom  Collector"  was  the  somewhat  misleading 
ests "  and  "  The  Resiauary  Legatee,"  and  G«n.  title  given  by  Clinton  Ross  to  several  short 
Lloyd  S.Brice published  "Paradise."  "Aristoc-  stories,  and  the  history  of  "Yone  Santo,  a 
racy  "  was  an  anonymous  answer  to  the  many  Child  of  Japan,"  was  feelingly  narrated  by 
recent  books  that  have  reflected  upon  democ-  Edward  H.  House.  "  A  Strange  Narrative 
racy,  and  "  De  Molai,"  an  hbtorical  novel  by  found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder "  was  an  exciting 
Edmund  Flagg,  contained  much  information  tale  of  supernatural  adventure,  from  the  pen 
with  regard  to  the  Military  Order  of  Templar  of  the  late  Prof.  James  De  Mille,  written, 
EnigbtH,  from  the  last  Grand  Master  of  whom  though  unpublished,  twenty  years  before  the 
the  book  is  named.  "  The  Lone  Grave  of  the  advent  of  "She."  "Napoleon  Smith,"  a  pure 
Shenandoah,  and  other  Stories,"  by  Donn  Piatt,  extravaganza,  was  said  to  have  been  written 
brought  that  journalist  forward  in  a  new  light  by  a  well-known  New-Yorker.  "  Tilting  at 
as  a  raconteur.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  wrote  "The  WindmiUs  "  was  ''  A  Story  of  the  Blue-Grass 
King  of  Folly  Island  " ;  William  L.  Alden,  "  A  Country,"  told  by  Emma  M.  Connelly ;  and 
New  Robinson  Crusoe  " ;  William  H.  Bishop,  among  Southern  stories  may  be  mentioned  also 
"The  Brown  Stone  Boy  and  other  Queer  "  Monsieur  Mott6,"  by  Grace  King ;"  A  Block- 
People  " ;  Robert  Timsol,  "  A  Pessimist  in  aded  Family,"  by  Parthenia  A.  Hague ;  "  Pleas- 
Theory  and  Practice" ;  and  T.  S.  Denison,  "  The  ant  Waters,"  by  Graham  Claytor ;  and  "  Ken- 
Man  behind."  Susan  Coolidge  (Miss  Sarah  neth  Cameron,"  by  L.  Q.  0.  Brown.  "  Isidra," 
C.  Woolsey)  completed  the  "  Katy  Stories "  by  Willis  Steell ;  "  Mrs.  Lord's  Moonstone  and 
with  " Clover " ;  Albion  W. Tourgee  published  other  Stories,"  by  Stokes  C.  Wayne;  "The 
"  Black  Ice  "  and  "  Letters  to  a  King  " ;  and  Silent  Witness,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth ;  and 
Howard  Pyle  a  boys'  story  of  medissval  Ger-  "  Montezuma's  Gold,"  by  F.  A.  Ober,  held 
many,  entitled  "Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand."  their  own,  as  did  "Roger  Berkley's  Proba- 
"  The  Spell  of  Ashtaroth,"  also  an  historical  tion,"  by  Helen  Campbell,  and  "  A  Blind 
novel,  by  Duffield  Osborne ;  "  Miss  Hildreth,"  Lead,"  by  Josephine  W.  Bates.  "  The  Case  of 
by  A.  De  Grasse  Stevens ;  and  "  The  Secret  of  Mohammed  Benani "  was  an  exciting  story  of 
Fontaine  La  Croix,"  by  Margaret  Field,  re-  wrongs  in  Morocco,  published  anonymously, 
ceived  commendable  notices,  as  did  "Under  "  Glorinda,"  by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd;  "Young 
the  Maples,"  by  Walter  N.  Hinman ;  "  In  Maids  and  Old,"  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham ; 
War  Times  at  La  Rose  Blanche,"  by  M.  EM.  "A  Little  Maid  of  Acadie,"  by  Marion  C.  L. 
iDavis ;  and  "  The  Youngest  Miss  Lorton  and  Reeves ;  and  "  Odds  against  her,"  by  Mar- 
other  Stories,"  by  Nora  Perry.  "  Miss  Lou,"  garet  R.  McFarlane — were  all  exceptionally 
the  last  novel  of  £.  P.  Roe,  was  left  incomplete  good  of  their  kind ;  and  "  Agatha  Page,"  by 
OS  to  the  final  chapter  at  his  death,  but  a  note  Isaac  Henderson,  found  many  readers.  Kirk 
found  among  his  papers  supplied  the  defi-  Munroe  wrote  "Derrick  Sterling" and  "Chrys- 
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tal.  Jack  &  Co.*' ;  the  Rev.  £.  A.  Rand,  <<  Mak-  yanus  Oobb,  Jr.  ( W.  D.  Danlop).  "  Mr.  Dar- 
log  the  beat  of  it  '*  and  ^'  When  the  War  wiDg^s  Daughter,'*  by  Helen  B.  Williams,  and 
broke  out";  J.  8.  Shriver,  ^^ Almost'*;  and  ''How  Tom  and  Dorothy  made  and  kept  a 
G.  T.  Kercbeval,  ''  Lorin  Moorack  and  other  Christian  Home,"  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs. 
Indian  Stories."  ''  Ren6e  "  was  a  romance  by  H.  M.  Lothrop),  belong  to  the  practical  religious 
Marian  0.  Wilson;  ''Bryan  Maurice,"  a  semi-  department  of  fiction,  as  "A  Modem  Adam 
religious  noveU  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell ;  and  Eve  in  a  Garden,"  by  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
and  "Esther,  the  Gentile,"  a  story  of  Mormon  las,  "A  Young  Prince  of  Commerce,**  by  8. 
life,  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Hudson.  Miss  M.  G.  R.  Hopkins,  and  "  The  Boy  Broker,"  by  Frank 
McClelland  sent  forth  "  Madame  Silva,"  mys-  A.  Mnnsey,  to  the  purely  utilitarian, 
tical  and  occult;  and  "Eros,**  by  Laura  Dain-  In  the  line  of  children's  stories  we  have,  in 
trey,  had  a  temporary  vogue.  Ernest  de  L.  addition  to  those  already  referred  to :  ''  Uncle 
Pierson  wrote  "  A  Slave  of  Circumstances,"  a  Rutherford*B  Nieces,**  by  Joanna  M.  Matthews, 
story  of  New  York  life,  full  of  humorous  situ-  author  of  the  *' Bessie  Books*';  "Scotch  Caps." 
ations;  and  Harry  Castlemon  (C.  A.  Fostick)  by  J.  A.  E. ;  "Sparrow,  the  Tramp,"  by  Lily 
"  Snagged  and  Sunk,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  F.  Wesselhoeft ;  "  Margareta  Regis  and  other 
Canvas  Canoe.**  From  May  Agnes  Fleming  Girls,"  by  Annie  H.  Ryder ;  "  Kelp,  a  Story 
we  have  two  novels,  "The  Midnight  Queen"  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,"  in  the  "Rne  Cone 
and  "The  Virginia  Heiress";  from  Mary  T.  Series,"  by  W.  B.  Allen ;  and  "Bob  Burton," 
Palmer,  "The  Doctor  of  Deane**;  and  from  by  Horatio  Alger.  "Taken  by  the  Enemy," 
W.  F.  Kip,  "Would  you  have  left  her?*'  opened  a  new  " Blue-and-Gray  Series,**  by 
The  latest  novel  of  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  Ter-  Oliver  Optic  (William  T.  Adams).  J.  T.  Trow- 
hune)  was  entitled  "  A  Gallant  Fight.**  Hester  bridge  wrote  "  Biding  his  Time  **  and  "  A 
Stuart,  in  "A  Modem  Jacob,"  made  a  study  Start  in  Life**;  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Morse,  "The 
of  hei«dity.  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  Alden  (Pansy)  Chezzles  ** ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  lillie,  "  My  Mother*s 
wrote  "Judge  Bnmham*s  Daughters,"  and.  Enemy  "  and  "  The  Household  of  Glen  Holly." 
with  Mrs.  C.  M.  Livingstone,  "  Profiles,  and  a  "  Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the 
Dozen  of  them,**  for  children.  Interesting  Round  Table,**  by  Margaret  Yere  Farrington, 
stories  were  "  Miss  Merley,**  in  the  American  and  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  **  and  "  Ken- 
Tauchnitz  edition,  by  J.  EUiot  Curran ;  "  Man-  sington  Junior,**  by  Margaret  Sidney,  found 
rice  Ros8man*s  Leading,**  by  Mary  R.  Bald-  deserved  favor  with  young  folks, 
win ;  "  Kesa  and  Sagiro,  or  Lights  and  Shades  Among  translations  received  with  favor  may 
of  Life  in  Japan,"  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carrothers;  be  mentioned  "The  Court  of  Charles  IV" 
and  "  Judge  Havisham's  Will,**  by  Miss  I.  T.  and  "  Leon  Roch,'*  from  the  Spanish  of  Perez- 
Hopkins.  "  The  Septameron  **  was  a  sportive  Gald68,  as  also  the  "  Mazimina,'*  of  Don  Ar- 
imitation  of  the  "  Decameron  *'  of  Boccaccio,  by  mando  Palacio  Valdes.  The  rage  for  Russian 
seven  autbors  leaving  town  to  avoid  the  heat,  reidism  apparently  expired  in  1887.  But  few 
who  combined  to  produce  a  volume  of  light  of  the  works  of  Tolstoi  were  translated,  and 
summer  literature.  Neither  *^The  Gambler,**  those  were  of  minor  importance.  Among 
by  Franc  B.  Wilkie,  nor  "  Len  Gansett,**  by  them  were  "  Family  Happiness."  From  the 
Opie  P.  Read,  can  be  regarded  as  elevated  in  German  we  have  "Picked  up  in  the  Streets^' 
tone;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  " Mr.  Absa-  by  H.  Schobert,  and  "The  Owl's  Kest,"  by  £. 
lorn  Billingslea"  and  "Other  Georgia  Folks"  Marlitt,  both  adapted  by  Mrs.  Wister,  and 
are  specimens  of  the  genial  humor  and  auick  "  For  the  Right,"  by  K.  E.  Franzos ;  while 
characterization ofRichardM.  Johnston.  Mary  French  literature  was  represented  by  "The 
K  Bamford  wrote  "  Marie's  Story  '*  and  "  Fath-  Dream  **  "  The  Soil,**  and  "  The  Jolly  Parisi- 
er  Lambert*s  Family";  Maria  Mcintosh  Cox,  enne8.*Uf  Zola ;  "  The  Magic  Skin,"  "Modeste 
"  Raymond  Kershaw  " ;  E.  R.  Roe  (who  must  Mignon,"  and  "  Cousin  Bette,"  of  Balzao;  and 
not  be  confounded  with  E.  P.  Roe),  "  May  and  several  charming  stories.  Among  these  were 
June**;  and  £.  Willett,  "The  Search  for  the  "The  History  of  Nicholas  Muss,**  by  0.  du 
Star  '* ;  while  a  rapid  summary  includes  "  Miss  Bois-Melly ;  "  The  Story  of  Colette  **  and  "  An 
Middleton*s  Lover,^*  by  Laura  J.  Libbey ;  "The  Iceland  Fisherman,"  by  Pierre  Loti.  "The 
Mcgor*s  Love,*'  by  Ellen  Price  Brown ;  "  The  Steel  Hammer  *'  of  Louis  Ulbaoh,  translated  by 
Jolly  Ten  and  their  Year  of  Stories,"  by  Ag-  E.  W.  Latimer,  formed  the  first  volume  of 
nes  C.  Sage ;  "  In  Safe  Hands,**  by  Mary  Hub-  "  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library,"  and 
bard  Howell ;  and  "  What  Dreams  may  come "  was  followed  by  its  sequel,  "  For  Fifteen 
and  "  The  Princess  Daphne,"  by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Years."  "  The  Story  of  Jewfld,"  by  Ali  Aziz 
Atherton.  Among  books  more  or  less  sensa-  EfiTendi,  The  Cretan,  was  a  novel '  contribu- 
tional  are  "  The  Great  Amherst  Mystery,"  by  tion  from  the  Turkish.  Last,  but  not  least, 
Walter  Hubbell,  who  also  wrote  "  The  Curse  came  "  LaQa,  a  Tale  of  Finmark,*'  from  the 
of  Marriage  " ;  "  Brinka,  an  American  Count-  Norwegian  of  J.  A.  Friis. 
ess,**  by  Mary  C.  Spenser;  "Cell  18,**  by  Ed-  History. — ^This  department  is,  perhaps,  the 
win  H.  Trafton,  purporting  to  be  "  A  Nihilist  richest,  although  fewer  works  than  usual  were 
Episode  in  the  Secret  History  of  New  York  produced.  "  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
and  St  Petersburg";  "Orion,  the  Gold-Beat-  History"  was  supposed  by  John  Fiske  to  lie 
er,**  and  "  Karmel,  the  Scout,**  both  by  Syl-  between  the  years  1788  and  1789,  to  which  he 
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devoted  much  research.  Other  important  of  Massachusetts,  1878-1888'*  were  treated 
works  bearing  on  the  subject  are :  ^*  Seven  by  Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  who  assigns  reason 
Oonventioos,"  by  A.  W.  Clason;  ^*  Pamphlets  for  laws  passed  during  that  period,  with  their 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pub-  place  in  State  records.  "  Pilgrims  and  Pori- 
lished  during  its  Discussion  by  the  People,  tans"  was  "The  Story  of  the  Planting  of 
1787-1788,"  edited  with  notes  and  a  bibli-  Plymouth  and  Boston,"  told  by  N.  Moore,  for 
ography  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford ;  "  Pennsyl-  children.  "  Colonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay  " 
yaniaand  the  Federal  Constitution,  1787-1788,"  was  from  the  pen  of  W.  R.  Bliss,  and  George 
editedhy  John  B.McMaster  and  Fred  D.Stone;  E.  Ellis  wrote  on  "The  Puritan  A^  and 
and  a  new  edition  of  ''  The  Federalist,  a  Com-  Rule."  '  "  Blue  Jackets  of  76,"  by  Willis  J. 
mentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Abbot,  and  "The  Boston  Tea-Party,"  by  H. 
States,  being  a  Collection  of  Essays  written  C.  Watson,  dwell  particularly  on  Revolndon- 
in  Support  of  the  Constitution  agreed  upon  ary  days,  and  Lieut.  W.  Digby's  jouma)  of 
Sept.  17, 1787,"  edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  1776-77  furnished  the  material  for  "  The  Brit- 
"A  Guide  to  the  Stady  of  tne  History  and  ish  Invasion  from  the  North."  Thomas  W. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  W.  Higginson,  in  "  Travelers  and  Outlaws,'*  nar- 
Rupert,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec-  ratcnl "  Episodes  in  American  History."  "  The 
tion,  as  also,  "  Civil  Government,"  being  stud-  Republic  "  of  John  R.  Irelan,  M.  D.,  reached 
ies  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  arranged  for  completion  in  its  eighteenth  volume,  and  Hu- 
use  in  public  schools,  by  R.  E.  Clement.  Ed-  bert  H.  Bancroft  added  four  volumes  to  his 
ward  Eggleston  wrote  "  The  Household  His-  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
tory  of  the  United  States  and  its  People,  for  America,"  viz.,  Vol.  VT  of  "  History  of 
Young  Americans,"  with  an  edition  for  schools,  Mexico,"  Vol.  VI  of  "  California,  1848-1859," 
both  of  which  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  "  California  Pastoral "  and  "  California  Inter- 
novel  style;  G.  B.  Hall,  "Historical  Sketches  Pocula."  "The  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
and  Events  in  the  Colonization  of  America " ;  tory  of  America,"  edited  by  Justin  Winsor, 
and  Moncure  D.  Conway  supplied  "  Omitted  was  continued  in  Vols.  V  and  VI.  Among 
Chapters  of  History  disclosed  in  the  Life  and  books  relating  to  the  civil  war,  we  have  "A 
Papers  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Governor  of  Short  History  of  the  War  of  Secession,"  by 
Virginia."  Vol.  II  of  "  Franklin  in  France,"  Rossiter  Johnson,  which  presents  all  informa- 
edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  was  issued,  tion  necessary  to  the  general  reader  in  a  con- 
Anna  M.  Juliand  presented  "Brief  Views  of  cise  yet  comprehensive  manner ;  "France  and 
United  States  History,  for  the  Use  of  High-  the  Confederate  Navy,  an  International  Epi- 
Schools  and  Academies,"  and  Eben  N.  Hora-  sode,"  by  John  Bigelow ;  and,  from  the  French, 
ford  printed  an  "  Address  on  the  Discovery  of  VoL  IV  of  "  The  History  of  the  Civil  War 
America  by  Northmen,"  delivered  in  Faneuil  in  America,"  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and 
Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  29, 1887,  at  the  unvailing  of  "  Four  Years  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
the  statue  of  Lief  Ericksen.  "  The  United  by  Gen.  Regis  de  Trobriand.  "  Marching  to 
States  of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow,"  by  Victory,"  by  C.  C.  Coffin,  covers  the  second 
William  Barrows,  and  "  Natural  Resoarces  of  period  of  the  civil  war.  Joseph  T.  Wilson 
the  United  States,"  by  J.  H.  Patton,  treat  of  (colored),  in  "The  Black  Phalanx,"  gives  a 
our  country  as  a  whole,  while  Burke  A.  Hins-  history  of  negro  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
dale,  in  "The  Old  Northwest,"  made  a  valu-  in  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812,  as  well  as  in  that 
able  contribution  to  sectional  literature.  Ed-  of  1861~'65,  which  is  as  creditable  to  the  an- 
mund  Kirke  (James  R.  Gilmore),  supplemented  thor  as  its  incidents  are  to  the  race.  Walter 
"  The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Revolution  "  and  AUen^s  "  Governor  Chamberlain's  Administrsr 
"  John  Sevier  "  with  "  The  Advance-Guard  tion  in  South  Carolina "  presents  an  interest* 
of  Western  Civilization."  In  "  The  Common-  ing  chapter  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern 
wealth  Series"  we  have:  "Ohio,  First  Fruits  Statea  Alfred  E.  Lee  again  fought  "The  Bat- 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,"  by  Rufus  King;  tie  of  Gettysburg " ;  and  "The  Volunteer  Sol- 
"  Missouri,  a  Bone  of  Contention,"  by  Lucien  dier  in  America,"  by  the  late  Gen.  John  A. 
Carr " ;  and  "  Indiana,  a  Redemption  from  Logan,  was  published.  "  The  Sailor  Boys 
Slavery,"  by  J.  P.  Dunn.  D.  J.  Ryan  furnished  of  1861,"  by  James  R.  Soley,  a  "  History  of 
also  a  "History  of  Ohio,  with  Biographical  the  Com  Exchange  Re^ment,  118th  Penn. 
Sketches  of  her  Governors  and  the  Ordinance  Vols.,"  and  S.  Millet  Thompson's  "  Thir- 
ofl787."  From  James  Ph  elan  we  have  a  "His-  teenth  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
toryof  Tennessee,  the  Making  of  a  State";  and  teer  Infantry,"  with  "Charleston  in  the  Re- 
"  The  LoyaJ  Mountaineers  of  East  Tennessee  "  hellion,"  by  A.  C.  Voris,  were  all  of  interest, 
found  a  eulogist  in  Thomas  W.  Humes.  "  The  as  were  also  "  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,"  by 
Story  of  Ohio"  was  again  told  by  Alexander  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Herriok,  "  My  Story  of  the  War," 
Black  in  "The  Story- of-the-SUtes  Series";  G.  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  and  "The  Other 
J.  Varney  wrote  "  A  Brief  History  of  Maine,"  Side  of  War,"  by  Katherine  P.  Wormley,  which 
and  E.  B.  Sanford  a  "  History  of  Connecticut."  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and  work 
"The  Piterim  Republic"  of  John  A.  Good-  of  the  United  SUtes  Sanitary  Commission.  "A 
win  furnished  "  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Century  of  Town  Life,  A  History  of  Charles- 
Colony  of  New  Plymouth  "  and  "Ten  Years  town,  Mass.,  1775-1887,"  by  J.  F.  Hunnewell, 
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'*  Salem  Sketches,"  by  H.  R.  Blaney,  and  **A  er.  Rev.  S.  SooTille,  and  Mrs.  Beecher.  A 
History  of  Essex  Ooanty,  Mass.,"  by  D.  F.  valuable  and  interesting  book  is  "The  Life 
Hard,  are  purely  looal.  ^*  The  Story  of  the  and  Letters  of  George  Perkins  Marsh,^'  the  first 
City  of  New  York,"  by  Charles  B.  Todd,  yolume  of  which  by  Caroline  C.  Marsh  ap- 
opened  a  new  series  of  '^  Great  Cities  of  the  peared.  **  Harvard  Reminiscences,"  by  An- 
Repnblic  " ;  ^^  A  History  of  the  New  York  Min-  drew  P.  Peabody,  recalled  fifty-six  years  of 
isterium"  was  written  by  Rev.  John  Nionm;  college  life.  *^The  Life,  Journals,  and  Corre- 
and  '*  Representative  Methodists,"  by  R.  R.  spondence  of  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Catler,"  by 
Doherty.  Prohibition  literature  added  to  its  his  grandchildren,  is  an  interesting  record  of  a 
annals  *'  A  History  of  the  Temperance  Reform  varied  career  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation ; 
in  Massacbosetts,"  by  G.  Faber  Clark,  and  and  *'The  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  by  his 
^^  Mother  Stewart's  Memories  of  the  Crosade."  son,  is  also  closely  connected  with  historical 
^^  The  Early  Days  of  Mormonism  "  were  traced  events.  '*  John  B.  Finch,  his  Life  and  Work," 
by  J.  H.  Kennedy.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  wrote  by  Frances  E.  Finch  and  Frank  J.  Sibley,  and 
^'  The  Story  of  the  American  Sailor."  Histories  **  The  Autobiography  and  Memorials  of  Samuel 
of  foreign  lands,  written  by  Americans,  include  IrenaBns  Prime,"  edited  by  his  son,  possess 
the  *^  History  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  and  this  same 
Great,"  by  Prof.  Herbert  Tuttle, ''  The  Causes  may  also  be  said  of  '*  Incidents  in  a  Busy  Life," 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  R.  Heath  Dab-  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  an  autobiography, 
ney,  *^An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Mid-  In  the  literary  world  we  have  a  '*  Life  of 
die  Ages,"  by  Ephraim  Emerton ;  ^*  A  Sketch  James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  E.  E.  Brown,  and 
of  the  Germanic  Constitution,  from  Early  Times  ^*  Delia  Bacon,"  a  biographical  sketch,  by 
to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Empire,"  by  Samuel  Theodore  Bacon,  of  the  remarkable  woman . 
E.  Turner;  and  "Charles  the  Great,"  by  J.  I.  wbo  devoted  herself  to  a  theory.  Louisa  May 
Mombert.  Alcott  was  the  subject  of  two  brief  biogra- 
Bligmphr. — In  general  biography,  no  work  pbies,  one  a  "  Souvenir,"  by  Miss  Lurabel  Har- 
extant  can  compare  favorably  with  the  "  Cyclo-  low,  and  another  which  Edna  H.  .Cheney  does 
pffidiaof  American  Biography"  (six  volumes,  8  not  proffer  as  a  substitute  for  the  full  story 
vo),  just  completed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  that  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  be  given  to  the 
contributions  to  individual  American  biog-  world.  "  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  his  Charac- 
raphy  is  "  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouver-  ter,"  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  sermon  bv 
neur  Morris,"  edited  by  his  granddaughter,  Cyrus  A.  BartoL  "The  Memorial  of  Sarah 
Anne  Carey  Morris.  "  Men  and  Measures  of  Push "  and  "  The  Life  of  Dr.  Anandabai 
Half  a  Century  "  were  studied  by  Hugh  Mc-  Joshee,"  by  Caroline  Healey  Dall,  were  trib- 
Cnlloch  from  a  high  vantage-ground  of  obser-  utes  to  the  memory  of  two  remarkable  women, 
vation,  though  with  some  astonishing  blunders  R.  H.  Clarke  wrote  "  Lives  of  Deceased  Bish- 
of  fact,  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Young  ops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
Sir  Henry  Vane,"  by  Prof.  James  E.  Ilosmer,  States."  "The  Nun  of  Eenmare,"  an  autobi- 
was  a  work  of  rare  interest.  Lydia  Hoyt  ography  of  Sister  Mary  Frances  Clare  Cusack, 
Farmer  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Lafayette."  The  details  at  length  her  reasons  for  resigning  the 
contributions  of  W.  O.  Stoddard  to  the  "  Lives  office  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Holv  Father, 
of  the  Presidents  "  include  "  William  Henry  "  From  Flaff  to  Flag,"  by  Eliza  McHatton  Rip- 
Harrison,"  "John  Tyler,"  "James  K.  Polk,"  ley,  told  "A  Woman's  Adventures  and  Expe- 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  "  Grover  Cleveland."  riences  in  the  South  during  the  War,  in  Mexi- 
From  Sarah  E.  Bolton  we  have  two  volumes  co,  and  in  Cuba  " ;  and  "  A  Business  Woman's 
of  "  Famous  American  Statesmen  "  and  "  Sue-  Journal "  was  a  sequel  to  "  Twelve  Years  of 
cessfnl  Women."  John  Frost  published  "  The  My  Life,"  by  Mrs.  B.  Beaumont.  "  The  Ma- 
Preaidents  of  the  United  States,  from  Wash-  pleson  Memoirs,  1848-1868,"  possess  amusing 
ington  to  Cleveland " ;  Noah  Brooks,  "  Abra-  interest.  "  Henry  Hobart  Kichardson  and 
ham  Lincoln,  a  Biography  for  Young  People  " ;  his  Works,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  Edward  M.  Shepard,  "  Martin  Van  Buren,"  is  the  biography  of  the  man  characterized  by 
in  "The  Statesmen  Series,"  a  carefully  written  Matthew  Arnold  as  "the  one  architect  of 
and  scholarly  production.  To  strictly  war  bi-  genius  they  had  "  in  America.  The  electoral 
ography  belong  the  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  year  called  forth,  among  other  publications,  a 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  " ;  "  A  Life  of  Mat-  "  Life  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,"  by  the 
thew  Fontaine  Maury,  U.  8.  N.  and  C.  S.  N.,"  author  of  "  Ben  Hur  " ;  "Lives  of  Benjamin 
by  Diana  Fontaine  Maury  Corbin ;  "  John  Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Morton,"  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Brown,"  by  H.  Von  Hoist ;  and  "  The  Autobi-  L.  Harney ;  and  "  The  President  and  his  Cab- 
ography  of  Private  Dalzell"  James  P.  Boyd  inet,"  by  C.  B.  Norton,  "  Indicating  the  Prog- 
wrote  "Roscoe  Conkling,  the  Distinguished  ress  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
American  Statesman  and  Brilliant  Advocate."  under  the  Administration  of  Grover  Cleveland." 
"  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Galkudet,"  "  The  Life  of  Clinton  Bowen  Fisk,"  the  Pro- 
founder  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America,  hibition  candidate,  was  written  by  A.  A.  Hop- 
as  detailed  by  his  son,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  is  of  kins.  "  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  by  J.  W.  Mo- 
deep  interest;  and  "A  Biography  of  Henry  Donald,  narrates  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Ward  Beecher  "  was  written  by  H.  W.  Beech-  Gen.  Henry  R.  Maciver.    Herman  Lieb  wrote 
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''Emperor  WUliam  I."  TranslatioDS  from  the  credos  Daughter,''  by  0.  G.  Blanden;  ''The 
" Great  FrenohWriters Series" include "Greorge  Siege  of  Newport,"  by  T.  0.  Amory;  "Im- 
Sand,"  by  E.  Caro;  "Madame  de  86vign6,"  mortellefl,"  by  OoraM.  A.  Davis;  aod  "Wan- 
by  Gaston  Boissier;  "  Montesqnien,"  by  AJ-  derers,"  by  W.  Winters.  E.  L.  M.  Bristol 
bert  Sorel;  '^Turgot,"  by  Leon  Say;  and  wrote  "A  Story  of  the  Sands,"  and  John 
*' Victor  Ooasin,"  by  Jules  Simon.  Vance  Cheney,  "Wood-Blooms."  "Judith," 
Peetry. — A  rlmme  of  the  poetry  of  1888  is  an  English  epic  fragment,  was  edited  with  a 
somewhat  discouraging.  Neither  "  Heartsease  translation  and  glossary  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook, 
and  Rue,"  a  collection  of  poems  by  James  and  "  Favorite  Folk-Bdlads "  was  the  product 
Russell  Lowell,  nor  '^  Before  the  Curfew,"  of  several  authors.  '*  In  the  Name  of  the 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  nor  "November  King  "is  the  title  of  semi-religious  poems  by 
Boughs,"  by  Walt  Whitman,  offers  much  that  G.  Klingle,  and  "The  Inn  of  Rest,"  of  later 
is  new  or  particularly  striking;  while  the  sad-  poems  by  May  Riley  Smith.  Tracy  Robinson 
ness  aroused  by  the  significant  titles  of  the  published  "  The  Song  of  the  Palm  and  other 
two  last-named  volumes  of  aged  authors  finds  Poems,  mostly  Tropical,"  and  "  The  Poems  of 
little  alleviation.  There  seem  to  be  no  younger  Emma  Lazarus  "  were  issued  in  two  volumes, 
ones  aspiring  to  the  foremost  rank  of  poets,  to  William  D.  Howells's  lyrical  farce,  "  A  Sea 
whom  crudity  might  be  forgiven  in  oonsidera-  Change,  or  Love's  Stowaway,"  was  welcomed 
tion  of  genius,  and  the  poverty  of  effort  is  but  by  his  admirers,  and  Harry  L.  Eoopman  wrote 
too  obvious.  Miss  Am61ie  Rives,  it  is  true,  "Woman's  Will"  and  "Orestes.''  The  an- 
astonished  the  literary  world  with  "  Herod  thologies  include  "  After  Noontide,"  by  Mar- 
aud Mariamne,  a  Tragedy,"  which  called  forth  garet  E.  White;  "Ballads  and  Rondeaus,"  by 
.much  comment  and  criticism  not  altogether  Gleeson  White;  "Sandry  Rhymes  from  the 
favorable.  The  translation  of  the  "  Ealevala,"  Days  of  our  Grandmothers,"  by  George  W. 
the  epic  poem  of  Finland,  by  J.  Martin  Craw-  Edwards ;  and  '^  The  Book  of  Latter-Day  Bal- 
ford,  deserves  high  commendation,  and  is,  lads,  1868-1888,"  by  Henry  F-Randolph.  From 
moreover,  the  first  full  rendering  into  English  Mr.  Randolph  we  have  also  "  Fifty  Years  of 
that  the  poem  has  received.  Another  transla-  English  Song,  Selections  from  the  Poets  of  the 
tion  of  special  interest  is  that  of  the  Norwe-  Reign  of  Victoria,"  in  four  volumes. 

§ian  dramatic  trilogy,  "Sigurd  Slembe,"  by  CritldsH  and  Geneni  Utnatare.— Of  criticism 
j5rnstjeme  Bjoroson,  made  by  William  Mor-  proper  there  was  but  little,  "  Studies  in  Criti- 
ton  Payne.  J.  Leslie  Gamer  rendered  "  The  cism,"  by  Florence  Trail,  and  "  A  Critical  Ex- 
Strophes  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  from  the  Per-  position  of  the  New  Essays  of  Leibnitz,"  by  J. 
sian;  and  F.  H.  Hedge  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister  Dewey,  being  perhaps  the  only  professedly 
published  a  collection  of  "Metrical  Translations  critical  books.  The  critical  element  enters 
and  Poems,"  from  the  German.  G.  E.  Vin-  largely  into  others  included  under  general  Ut- 
cent's  "  Eight  Songs  from  Horace "  is  a  hand-  erature,  but  discrimination  is  difficult  Prof, 
some  attempt  at  reproduction  of  the  poet  in  Henry  W.  Parker  wrote  "The  Spirit  of  Beau- 
the  style  of  his  day.  ty,"  and  E.  D.  Walker  "  Reincarnation,  a  Study 
To  return  to  American  poetry,  we  have  of  Forgotten  Truth,"  which  presents  evidence 
"Forest  Echoes,"  by  G.  E.  Cole;  and  "The  in  verse  and  prose  corroborative  of  the  doo- 
Witch  in  the  Glass,"  which  Mrs.  Piatt  has  trine  of  pre-existence  of  souhu  "  Social  Life 
added  to  her  former  volumes  of  tender  verse,  and  Literature  Fifty  Years  Ago  "  is  a  spicy 
"  Changing  Moods  in  Verse  and  Rhyme  "  is  by  anonymous  reply  to  the  critical  tone  indulged 
W.  Hunter  Birckhead,  and  "  Along  the  Shore  "  in  by  prominent  authors  of  the  modem  school 
is  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop's.  A  collection  of  toward  that  period,  satirical  and  brief.  "  Books 
the  "  Poems  of  Frank  Forrester  "  (Henry  W.  and  Men  "  was  a  series  of  essays  by  Agnes  Re- 
Herbert),  a  novelist  and  writer  of  sporting  plier,  and  "  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty "  were 
sketches  thirty  years  ago,  was  made  for  the  handled  separately  and  relatively  by  C.  C.  £v- 
first  time  and  handsomely  illustrated.  Clinton  erett.  "  Books  that  have  helped  me,"  as  dis- 
Scollard  wrote  "Old  and  New  World  Lyrics,"  coursed  upon  by  several  authors  in  '*The  Fo- 
and  Madison  J.  Cawein,  "  The  Triumph  of  rum,"  were  collected  into  a  volume.  "  Martin 
Music  and  other  Lyrics."  The  "  Poems "  of  Luther  and  other  Essays "  is  by  F.  H.  Hedge, 
Irwin  Russell,  mostly  in  negro  dialect,  were  and  '*  Practical  Occultism"  by  J.  J.  Morse, 
collected  into  a  memorial  volume  from  five  "  Master  Virgil,  the  Author  of  the  i£neid,  as 
years  of  "Century"  Bric-a^Brac,  and  A.  G.  he  seemed  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  is  a  novel 
Gk>rdon  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  were  joint  study  by  J.  S.  Tunison,  and  "Irish  Wonders," 
authors  of  "  Befo'  de  War."  "  Some  Dainty  by  D.  R.  McAnally,  a  popular  and  entertaining 
Poems,"  by  Waldo  Messaros ;  **  Beyond  the  work  on  the  superstitions  of  that  race.  Palm- 
Shadow,"  by  Stuart  Sterne ;  "  Joy,  and  other  er  Cox  also  treated  of  '*  Queer  People,  such 
Poems,"  by  Danske  Dandridge;  "Idylls  of  as  Goblins,  Giants,  Merrymen,  etc."  "Some 
Israel,"  by  D.  J.  Donahue ;  and  "  A  Little  Thoughts  on  Life's  Battle,"  by  Mark  Levy,  and 
Brother  of  the  Rich,"  by  E.  S.  Martin,  offer  "  Your  Forces,  and  how  to  use  them^"  by 
no  especial  features  for  criticism.  The  same  Prentice  Mulford,  may  be  classed  togetiier,  and 
is  true  of  "Madeleine,"  by  D.  C.  Brewer;  supplemented  by  "Great  Thoughts  for  Little 
"Maurine,"  by  Mrs.  E.  Wheeler  Wilcox;  "Tan-  Thinkers,"  by  Lucia  T.  Ames.    "The  Great 
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Oryptogram"  of  IgDatius  Donnelly  by  no  Poems,  and  Selected  Prose  Writings  of  David 
means  diminished  his  reputation  as  an  entho-  Gray ''  were  edited  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  and  '^  Brit- 
siast  of  sensational  novelty,  if  it  did  not  mate-  ish  Letters  illostrative  of  Character  and  Social 
rially  establish  his  theory  as  to  the  authorship  life"  by  E.  T.  Mason.  ''Partial  Portraits," 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Other  Shake-  by  Henry  James,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spearean  studies  include  "  The  Human  Mystery  and  characteristic  of  that  author^s  productions, 
in  Hamlet,"  by  Martin  W.  Cooke:  ''William  "The  Young  Idea,  or  Common-School  Cult- 
Shakespeare  portrayed  by  himself,"  by  Rob-  ure  "  is  from  the  pen  of  Caroline  B.  Le  Row. 
ert  Watters ;  "  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,"  by  "  Word  English  "  was  a  proposition  to  secure 
G.  Q.  Colton ;  and  "  Shakespeare  venus  Inger-  "  The  Universal  Language,  based  upon  Eng- 
soll,"  by  J.  G.  HalL  G.  Theodore  Dippold  de-  lish,  as  Volaptkk  on  German,"  made  by  Alex- 
voted  himself  to  a  solution  of  Richard  Wag-  ander  M.  Bell,  and  Elias  Molee  made  "  A  Plea 
ner's  poem,  "  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung."  and  for  an  American  Language  or  Germanic  Eng- 
C.  Morris  to  "  The  Aryan  Race,  its  Origin  lish."  "  A  Short  Grammar  of  Yolaptik "  was 
and  Achievements."  Brander  Matthews  wrote  compiled  by  J.  Hanno  Deiler.  "  Success  in 
"  Pen  and  Ink,"  William  S.  Walsh  "  Paradoxes  Society,"  by  Lydia  E.  White,  "  Manners,"  by . 
of  a  Philistine,"  and  Harold  Van  Sant  "  Half-  A  Woman  of  Society,  and  "  Good  Form  in 
Holidays,"  a  bizarre  collection  of  "  Elysian  England,"  by  An  American  Resident  in  the 
Dreams  and  Sober  Realities."  Eugene  M.  United  Kingdom,  were  the  principal  books  on 
Camp,  in  "  Journalists  bom  or  made,"  brought  etiquette. 

forward  tiie  suggestion  of  adding  joumalism  Polltlttl,  Stdal,  nd  Mtnd  Sdcace. — During  the 
to  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges ;  and  "  Pen  exitement  of  a  presidential  year,  problems  of 
and  Powder,"  by  Franc  B.  Wilkie,  detailed  the  government  and  social  life  were  discussed  nat- 
difficnlties  of  field  correspondence  during  the  urally  in  a  concrete  way,  and  with  more  or 
civil  war.  "  Andersonville  Violets,"  by  Her-  less  partisan  feeling,  but  attempts  were  also 
bert  W.  Collingwood,  deals  impartially  with  made  at  higher  conceptions.  James  Russell 
one  of  the  saddest  pages  of  war  history.  H.  M.  Lowell  published  "  Political  Ess^s  " ;  Theo- 
Sylvester  wrote  "  Homestead  Highways,"  Mar-  dore  Roosevelt,  "  Essays  on  Practical  Poli- 
garet  Sidney  "Old  Concord,"  and  "Negro  tics";  Edward  Payson,  " The  Law  of  Equiva^ 
Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast "  were  told  in  lents,  in  its  Relation  to  Political  and  Social 
the  vernacular  by  C.  C.  Jones.  "  Outlooks  on  Ethics  " ;  and  W.  P.  Atkinson,  "  The  Study  of 
Society,  Literature,  and  Politics  "  is  the  title  Politics,  an  Introductory  Lecture.  "  Problems 
of  a  volume  of  previously  uncollected  essays  by  of  American  Civilization"  were  discussed  by 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.  "Fifteenth-Century  Bi-  Presidents  McCosh  and  Gates,  Bishop  Ci»xe, 
bles "  was  the  subject  of  a  book  by  Wendell  and  others.  "  Selections  illustrating  Economic 
Prime.  R  C.  Burt  wrote  "  A  Brief  History  History  since  the  Seven- Years'  War "  is  by 
of  Greek  Philosophy,"  and  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Benjamin  Reed ;  and  "  Industrial  Liberty,"  by 
Future  "was  handled  by  James  W.  Davidson.  John  M.  Bonham,  investigated  the  tendencies 
Austin  Bierbower  wrote  "  The  Virtues,  and  of  modem  civilization  in  a  broad  and  hopeful 
their  Reasons,"  and  M.  J.  Barnett  "Justice,  spirit  Edwin  Cannan wrote  "An  Elementary 
a  Healing  Power."  "  Of  Thoughts  about  Political  Economy,"  and  Richard  T.  Ely  and 
Women,  and  other  things,"  was  the  title  of  John  H.  Finley  "Taxation  in  American  States 
essays  by  S.  R.  Reed.  "  The  Mind  of  the  and  Cities,"  and  Horace  White  translated  from 
Child "  was  translated  from  the  German  of  the  Italian  of  Dr.  Luigi  Cossa  "  Taxation,  its 
Prof.  W.  Preyer  by  H.  B.  Brown ;  and  J.  H.  Principles  and  Methods."  "  How  they  lived 
W.  Stuckenberg  wrote  an  "Introduction  to  in  Hampton  "  was  "  A  Study  of  Practical  Chris- 
the  Study  of  Philosophy.  The  second  volume  tianity  applied  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wool- 
of  "American  Literature,  1607-1885,"  by  ens"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  "Large  Fort- 
Charles  F.  Richardson,  is  devoted  to  "  Ameri-  unes,  or  Christianity  and  Labor  Problems," 
can  Poetry  and  Fiction."  Prof.  Herbert  B.  were  handled  by  C.  Richardson,  and  John  Gib- 
Adams  wrote  on  "The  Study  of  American  bona  wrote  "Tenure  and  Toil."  "Property 
History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universi-  in  Land,"  by  Henry  Winn,  was  an  argument 
ties."  Abbie  H.  Fairfield  culled  "  Flowers  and  against  the  theories  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Fmit  from  the  Writings  of  Harriet  Beeoher  Henry  George.  "  The  Christian  Unity  of  Capi- 
Stowe."  Rose  Porter  wrote  "  Rest  Awhile,"  tal  and  Labor,"  by  H.  W.  Cadmon,  gained  the 
and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Child,  "  Be  strong  to  hope."  $1,000  prize  of  the  John  C.  Green  income 
"Chapters  from  Jane  Austen  "  by  Oscar  Fay  fund.  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz  published  "Ju- 
Adams,  and  "  Readings  from  the  Waverley  daism  on  the  Social  Question,"  and  Frank  G. 
Novels,''  by  Alfred  F.  Blaisdell,  belong  to  the  Ruffin  "  The  Negro  as  a  Political  and  Social 
"Cambridge  Series  of  English  Classics,"  and  Factor."  Alfred  Shaw  made  a  collection  of 
"First  Steps  with  American  and  British  Au-  papers  by  American  economists  on  "The  Na- 
thors"  was  also  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  tional  Revenues,"  J.  B.  Clark  wrote  on  "Capi- 
writer.  Edwin  Ginn  made  "  Selections  from  tal  and  its  Earnings,"  Prof.  P.  P.  Hotchkiss  on 
Ruskin  on  Reading  and  other  Subjects,"  and  "  Banks  and  Banking,  1171-1888,"  and  a  series 
"Bits  of  Burnish^  Gold"  was  a  compilation  of  articles  by  different  authors  in  the  "Johns 
by  Rose  Porter  in  four  volumes.     "  Letters,  Hopkins  University  Series  "  were  combined  in- 
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to  "  A  History  of  Go-operation  in  the  United  a  volume  of  *^  Gospel  Sermons "  and  **'  The 
States."  *'  Ultimate  Finance  "  purported  to  be  Religioos  Aspect  of  Eyolntion,*^  a  subject  that 
"  A  Trae  Theory  of  Co-operation,"  by  W.  Nel-  was  also  treated  by  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  in 
son  Black,  and  ^^  The  Stability  of  Prices "  was  **  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religions 
discussed  by  Simon  N.  Patten.  "  True  or  False  Thought."  **  The  Credentials  of  Science  the 
Finance  the  Issue  of  1888  "  was  anonymous,  Warrant  of  Faith,"  was  from  the  pen  of  Jo^ah 
and  from  J.  B.  Clark  and  F.  H.  Giddings  we  P.  Cooke,  and  C.  M .  Stockwell  wrote  on  *"  The 
have  "  The  Modern  Distributive  Process."  Of  Evolution  of  Immortality."  "  The  Field-In- 
books  relating  to  the  question  of  the  tariff,  gersoU  Discussion,  Faith  or  Agnosticism,"  car- 
there  was  apparently  no  end.  R.  W.  Tbomp-  ried  on  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ^'  North 
son  was  author  of  *^  A  History  of  Protective  American  Review,"  was  printed  in  pamphlet 
Tariff  Laws,"  and  Prof.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  form.  ^^  Philosephy  and  Religion "  was  a 
University,  of  "The  Tariff  History  of  the  rather  voluminous  but  exceedingly  earnest 
United  States."  "  Protection  Echoes  from  the  work,  by  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  and  "  Har- 
Capitol "  were  edited  by  Thomas  H.  McKee,  vard  Vespers "  was  a  collection  of  addresses 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  United  States  Sen-  to  students,  by  F.  G.  Peabody,  P.  Brooks,  E. 
ate,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Curry ;  and  "  Principles  E.  Hale,  and  others.  *'  The  Heart  of  the 
of  the  Economic  PhUosophy  of  Society,  Gk)v-  Creeds,"  by  Arthur  Went  worth  Eaton,  was  a 
ernment,  and  Industry"  were  laid  down  by  clear,  concise  exposition  of  "Historical  Re- 
Van  Buren  Denslow,  with  a  leaning  toward  ligion  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Thought,"  and 
protective  doctrines  in  his  treatment  of  the  "  What  is  the  Bible?"  by  G.  T.  Ladd,  D.  D., 
last  subject.  Edward  Everett  Hale  published  made  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature 
"  Tom  Torey's  Tariff  Talks,"  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Light 
"Problems  of  the  Day,"  and  Horace  Castle  of  Modem  Biblical  Study."  "Living  Religions" 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Protection  to  Domestic  In-  was  a  presentation  in  popular  form  of  "  The 
dustries  examined."  "  Is  Protection  a  Ben-  Great  Religions  of  the  East,"  with  the  truths 
efit? "  was  asked  by  E.  Taylor;  "  The  Relation  underlying  each,  and  "Biblical  Antiquities  "  a 
of  the  Tariff  to  Wages "  was  the  work  of  Da-  handbook  for  students  of  the  Bible.  David  J. 
vid  A.  Wells,  and  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Burrell,  D.  D.,  in  ten  essays  on  "  The  Religions 
it?  "  (meaning  the  surplus),  consisted  of  pro-  of  the  World,"  gave  an  outline  of  the^reat  re- 
tective  articles  from  various  sources.  "Pro-  lirious  systems,  and  O.  S.  Steams  wrote  an 
tection  versus  Free  Trade "  was  by  Henry  M.  "Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Hoyt,  "  Twenty-Two  Years  of  Protection  "  by  ment."  "  Some  Chapters  on  Judaism  and  the 
Henry  V.  Poor,  "  The  Tariff  and  its  Evils  "  by  Science  of  Religion  "  were  furnished  by  Rabbi 
J.  H.  Allen,  and  "  Tariff  Chats  "  by  H.  J.  Phil-  L.  Grossman,  and  "  Dissolving  Views  in  the 
pot.  ^*  Friendly  Letters  to  American  Farmers  History  of  Judaism"  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Schind- 
and  others  "  were  edited  by  J.  S.  Mopre,  and  ler.  "  Religious  Reconstruction  "  was  consid- 
R.  R.  Bowker  annotated  "  The  President's  ered  by  M.  J.  Savage,  and  "  Christian  Science, 
Message,  1887."  "  The  Civil-Service  Law  "  its  Truths  and  Errors,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ten- 
was  treated  by  W.  Harrison  Clarke.  A  "  Citi-  ney.  "  Co-operation  in  Christian  Work  "  was 
zen's  Atlas  of  American  Politics,  1769-1888,"  the  collected  experience  of  Bishop  Harris  and 
was  prepared  by  F.  W.  Hewea,  and  a  "  Hand-  Rev.  Drs.  Storrs,  Gladden,  and  others.  "  The 
book  of  Politics  for  1888 "  by  Edward  Mc-  Best  Method  of  Working  a  Parish "  was  set 
Pherson.  E.  Brown  and  A.  Strauss  furnished  forth  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Spalding,  Missionary 
a  "  Dictionary  of  American  Politics,"  and  cam-  Bishop  of  Colorado,  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Th  wing 
paign  text-books  of  both  the  Democratic  and  discussed  "  The  Working  Church."  Vol.  VI 
Republican  parties  of  course  appeared.  John  of  "  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church," 
D.  Long  eaited  "  The  Republican  Party,"  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  was  issued,  covering 
William  L.  Wilson  "  The  National  Democratic  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  the 
Party,"  and  "Letters  to  a  King,"  by  Albion  same  author  we  have  "Church  and  State  in 
W.  Tourgee,  gave  advice  to  young  men  about  the  United  States."  His  "  Select  Library  of 
to  cast  their  tirst  vote.  "  The  Ethics  of  Mar-  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  "  was  also 
riage "  were  treated  by  H.  S.  Pomeroy ;  "Ine-  increased  by  four  volumes  (vii-x).  "The  His- 
briety,  its  Causes,  its  Results,  its  Remedy,"  by  tory  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by 
F.  D.  Clum,  M.  D. ;  and  H.  W.  Blair  wrote  H.  C.  I^a,  was  completed  in  its  second  and 
"  The  Temperance  Movement."  Henry  Van  third  volumes,  and  from  the  Rev.  George  Park 
Dyke  wrote  on  "  The  National  Sin  of  Liter-  Fisher  we  have  a  "  History  of  the  Christian 
ary  Piracy,"  and  Brander  Matthews  published  Church,"  which  has  received  high  commenda- 
"  Cheap  Books  and  Good  Books."  "  The  Third  tion  for  its  learning  and  strict  impartiality. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,"  From  the  same  source  also  appeared  a  "  Manual 
on  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  was  of  Christian  Evidences."  R.  P.  Kerr  wrote 
issued,  and  F.  Howard  Wines  was  responsible  "  The  People's  History  of  Presbyterianism  in 
for  "  American  Prisons,  in  the  Tenth  United  all  Ages,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis  "  A  Crit- 
States  Census."  ical  History  of  Sunday  Legislation."  G.  E. 
Theslogy. — Religious  books,  as  usual,  were  Ackerman,  D.  D.,  was  the  author  of  "  Man  a 
numerous.    The  Rev.  James  MoCosh  published  Revelation  of  God,"  W.  A.  Snively  of  "  Testi- 
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iDonies  to  the  Saperaatnral  **  and  *' Parish  "Fidth  made  easy.*'  '*  OhristiaDitj  in  the 
Lectures  on  the  Prajer-book,"  0.  Quick  of  Daily  Oonduot  of  life,'*  was  anonymous.  Mrs. 
'*  Mysticism  unmasked,  or  Ministration  of  the  T.  S.  Ghilds  wrote  *'  The  Altar  of  Earth,"  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  *'  Long  Ago,  as  interpreted  Rev.  £.  P.  Humphrey  *^  Sacred  History  from 
by  the  XIX  Century,"  was  by  E.  F.  Burr,  D.  D.  the  Creation  to  the  Giving  of  the  Law,"  the 
^^  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  "  was  ex-  Rct.  A.  McCuUagh  **  The  Peerless  Prophet," 
plained  and  vindicated  by  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones  ^^  Christ  in  the 
and  A.  T.  Pierson  edited  *^  The  Inspired  Word,"  Camp."  ^*  Atonement  and  Law"  were  re- 
a  series  of  papers  and  addresses  delivered  at  viewed  by  S.  G.  Bumey,  and  '*  Endless  Oppor- 
the  Bible  Inspiration  Conference  in  Philadel-  tnnity  for  All  Souls"  was  advanced  as  a  creed 
phia,  1887.  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Con-  by  the  Rev.  James  Gk)rton.  For  children  we 
necticut,  published  **  Studies  in  the  Book  of  have*' A  Father's  Blessing  and  other  Sermons," 
Acts,"  ana  from  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  we  have  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton,  and  the  '*  Story  of 
a  work  on  **  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  Moses,"  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hallock.  *' Missionaij 
to  the  Romans."  "  The  Talmud,  what  it  is,  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,"  by  J. 
and  what  it  knows  about  Jesus,"  was  told  by  Williams,  is  unusually  interesting, 
the  Rev.  Bemhard  Pick.  Hiram  Orcutt  was  a  Jnt^nidcMS* — The  yearly  average  of  State 
layman  "Among  the  Theologians."  The  Bald-  and  Federal  Reports  has  been  placed  at  one 
win  Lectures  of  1887,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  hundred  volumes.  In  1888  Myer's  *'  Federal 
WUliam  Clark,  are  entitled  "Witnesses  to  Decisions"  reached  Vol.  XXV I  IT,  and  "U.S. 
Christ."  The  Bishop-Paddock  Lectures  for  Digests,"  new  series,  Vol.  XYIII.  A  series 
1888,  on  "  The  World  and  the  Elingdom,"  were  of  "  American  State  Reports  "  was  initiated  by 
from  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thonopson.  The  A.  C.  Freeman,  and  two  volumes  were  pub- 
Rev.  T.  B.  iNeely  wrote  on  "  The  Evolution  of  lished,  beginning  at  the  period  where  "  Ameri- 
Episcopacy  and  Organic  Methodism,"  Bishop  can  Reports"  were  discontinued,  and  Vol. 
W.  L.  Harris  on  "  The  Relations  of  Episcopacy  I  of  the  "  American  Digest  (Annual)  "  was 
to  the  General  Conference,"  ond  C.  W.  Bennett  issued  by  the  West  Publishing  Company,  of 
on  "  Christian  Archeology."  "  The  Bible  a  St  Paul,  Minn.  VoL  I  of  "  Interstate  Com- 
Workingman's  Book," is  from  the  pen  of  Fran-  merce  Reports"  also  appeared,  and  a  "Di- 
cis  N.  Zabriskie.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorches-  gest  of  Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the 
ter  wrote  "  Christianity  in  the  United  States,  Interior  and  General  Land-Office "  was  made 
from  the  First  Settlement  down  to  the  Present  by  W.  B.  Matthews  and  W.  O.  Conway.  Joel 
Time,"  and  also  "  Romanism  venus  the  Public  P.  Bishop  wrote  on  "  Common  Law  and  Codi- 
School  System,"  and  H.  S.  Bnrrage  "  Baptist  fication,  or  the  Common  Law  a  System  of  Rea- 
Hymn- Writers  and  their  Hymns."  From  James  soning";  G.  W.  Field  on  "The  Legal  Rela- 
J.  Treacy  we  have  "  Conquests  of  our  Holy  tions  of  Infants,  Parent  and  Child,  and  Guard- 
Faith,"  from  the  Rev.  L  T.  Hecker  "  The  ian  and  Ward  " ;  and  M.  M.  Bigelow  pubhshed 
Church  and  the  Age,"  and  from  J.  Waterworth  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fraud  on  its  Civil 
a  translation  of  "The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  Side."  "A  Praotacal  Treatise  on  Criminal 
the  Sacred  and  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent  Law  and  Procedure  in  Criminal  Cases "  was 
under  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  Paul  HI,  Julius  from  the  pen  of  J.  H.  Gillett ;  and  VoL  III  of 
III,  and  Pins  IV.  Abraham  Coles  made  "  A  "  Essentials  of  the  Law,"  by  Marshall  D.  £w- 
Kew  Rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  into  ell,  contained  "Essential  Parts  of  Pollock  on 
English  Verse."  Wolcott  Calkins  wrote  "  Key-  Torts,  Williams  on  Real  Property,  and  Best  on 
stones  of  Faith."  The  "  Sermons  on  the  Inter-  Evidence."  F.  Sackect  prepared  "  Instruc- 
national  Sunday-School  Lessons"  were  pub-  tions  and  Requests  for  Instructions  in  Jury 
lished  for  1888  and  1889,  and  other  sermons  Trials,"  and  Edwin  Baylies  a  "  Supplement  to 
include:  "The  Heath  in  the  Wilderness,  or  Wait's  Actions  and  Defenses."  Leonard  A. 
Sermons  to  the  People,"  of  R.  Newton,  D.  D.,  Jones  was  an  authority  in  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
posthumously  published  ;  "  Eternal  Atone-  Law  of  Liens,"  Joseph  F.  Randolph  wrote  "A 
ment^"  nineteen  selected  sermons  of  Dr.  Ros-  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Commercial  Paper  " 
well  D.  Hitchcock;  "  Spirit  and  Life  Thoughts  (Vol.  Ill),  and  G.  A.  Finkelnburg  "  The  Ne- 
for  To- Day,"  by  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford ;  and  gotiability  of  Promissory  Notes."  "Cora- 
"The  Transfiguration  of  Life,"  by  Dr.  £.  S.  mentaries  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes, 
Atwood.  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  inveighed  Founded  on  the  Treatise  of  Sir  P.  B.  Maxwell," 
against  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix  in  his  Lenten  were  written  by  G.  A.  Endlich,  and  "  A  Brief 
sermons  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  form  Coniparison  of  the  most  Important  Statutes  of 
the  subject  of  a  volume,  and  from  the  Rev.  J.  the  Codes  of  Virginia,  1878-1887,"  was  made 
W.  Lowber  we  have  "The  StruMles  and  Tri-  by  C.  W.  Sams.  F.  H.  Mackey  set  forth  "The 
nmphs  of  the  Truth  "  and  "  The  Devil  in  Mod-  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
em  Society."  The  Rev.  W.  Wright  published  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  Morris 
eight  lectures  on  "  The  Realities  of  Heaven " ;  Cooper  "  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Referees 
Jermain  G.  Porter,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  and  References  under  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
Observatory,  "  Our  Celestial  Home  " ;  J.  S.  cedure  and  Statutes  of  New  York."  Corpora- 
Barlow,  "  Endless  Being";  C.  F.  Dole,  "Jesus  tions  were  extensively  treated.  T.  W.  Water- 
aod  the  Men  about  Him^' ;  and  James  H.  Potts,  man  published  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
VOL.  xxvnL — 81  A 
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Ck>rporations  other   than   Manicipal/*  F.  S.  done  was  creditable.    Enstace  Smith  wrote  on 
Wait  ^*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Insolvent  Oor-  ^*  The  Wasting  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
porations,*^  and  H.  Binmore  ^'  A  Digest  of  the  dren  " ;  A.  J.  0.  Skene  on  ^'  Diseases  of  Worn- 
American  Corporation  Cases."      ^*  American  en  ";  J.  Y.  Shoemaker,  on  the  ^*  Diseases  of  the 
and  English  Corporation  Cases,"  by  W.  M.  Skin " ;  and  H.  R.  Crocker,  *^  Diseases  of  the 
McEinney,  reachM  VoL  XX,  and  "  American  Skin."   From  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  we  have 
and  English  Railroad  Cases,"  by  the  same  an-  **  The  Modern  Treatment  of  Headaches";  from 
thor.  Vol.  XXXIII.    A.  S.  BoUes  wrote  on  Thomas  J.  Mayo, '' Theine  in  the  Treatment  of 
^^  The  National  Bank  Act   and  its   Judicial  Neuralgia " ;  from  J.  L.  Corning,  ^^  A  Treatise 
Meaning,"  and  Nathan  Newmark  on  **The  on  Hysteria  and  Epilepsy";  and  from  Mary 
Laws  Relating  to  Bank  Deposits."    "  A  Treat-  Patnam  Jacobi.  ^*  Essays  on  Hysteria,  Brain 
ise  on  tlie  Law  of  Benefit  Societies,  and.  Inci-  Tamor,  etc."    0.  A.  Widl  published  "  The  Pre- 
dentally,  of  Life  Insurance,"  by  F.  H.  Bacon,  scription   Therapeutically,    Pharmaceutically, 
" The  Law  of  Voluntary  Societies  and  Mutual  and   Grammatically  Considered";    S.   Weir- 
Benefit  Insurance,"  by  W.  C.  NibUck,  and  Mitchell,  '' Doctor  and  Patient";  and  D.  W. 
^*  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Insurance,"  by  J.  R.  Buxton,  ^  Anssthetics,  their  Uses  and  Admin- 
Berryman,  practically  exhaust  this  subject.    J.  istraiion."    Vincent  D.  Harris  handled  '^  Dis- 
Lewis  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Emi-  eases  of  the  Chest";  Norman  Kerr,  '^Inebrie- 
nent  Domain  in  the  United  States,"  and  W.  ty,  its  Etiology,  Pathology,  Treatment,   and 
H.  Manier  "The  Law  of  Eminent  Domain  and  Jurisprudence^;  and  T.  C.  Van  Nuys  made 
of  Railroads  and  Warehouses."    "  A  Selection  "  A  Chemical  Analysis  of  Healthy  and  Di»> 
of  Cases  in  the  I^w  of  Quasi-Con  tracts  "  was  eased  Urine."     Vol.  V  of  the  "CyclopiBdia 
begun  by  W.  Albert  Keener,  and  the  first  vol-  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  "  appeared.     A. 
ume  completed.     Clifford  Boese  wrote  "A  H.  N.  Lewers  wrote  "A  Practical  Text-Book 
Hand-book  on  Naturalization,"  and  B.  K.  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  and  Vol.  XI  of 
W.  F.  Elliott  were  jointly  engaged  on  "  The  "  A  System  of  Gynecol<»gy  by  American  Au- 
Work  of  the  Advocate."    "  The  Law  in  Penn-  thors,"  edited  by  M.  D.  Mann,  was  issued, 
sylvania  of  Voluntary  Assignment  iu  Trust  for  Nathan  Allen  wrote  on  **  Physical  Develop- 
the  Benefit  of  Creditors"  was  handled  by  W.  ment,"  J.  H.  Salisbury  on  '*The  Relation  of 
Trickett,  "  The  Law  of  Partnership,"  by  Clem-  Alimentation  and  Disease,"  and  W.  H.  Welch 
ent  Bates,  and  J.  C.  Fowler  publisned  a  "  Sup-  on  *'  The  General  Pathology  of  Fever."    "  Pto- 
plement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York."  maines  and  Leucomaines,  or  the  Putrefactive 
M.  H.  Throop  brought  out  "The  Code  of  Civil  and  Physiological  Alkaloids"  was  by  V.  C. 
Procedure  of  New  York  "  and  **  The  New  Vaughan  and  F.  G.  Noyes ;  **  Clinical  Lectures 
York  Justices*  Manual,"  and  G.  C.  Clemens  on  Albuminuria,"  by  T.  G.  Stewart;  and  an 
^'  Powers  and  Duties  of  Constables,  a  Consta-  '*  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases "  was 
ble^s  Guide  fur  use  in  the  State  of  Kansas."  prepared  by  Prince  A.Morrow.    From  Austin 
"The  Fish  and  Game  Laws  of  the  State  of  Flint  we  have '' A  Texf^Book  of  Human  Physi- 
New  York,"  also  "  The  Laws  for  the  Preserva-  ology  " ;  from  William  Sterling,  "  Outlines  of 
tion  of  the  Forests,"  were  arranged  by  G.  E.  Practical  Physiology";  and  from  J.  F.  Payne, 
Kent,  as  were  "  The  Excise  Laws  of  New  York  *^  A  Manual  of  General  Pathology,"  designed 
in  Chronological   Order,"   by  G.  B.  Colby,  as  an  introduction  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
"  Commissioners  in    Chancery  in  Virginia "  L.  A.  Stimon  published  "  A  Treatise  on  Dislo- 
was  by  A.  Meade  Smith,  and  "A  Chromatic  cations,"  and  to  surgery  belong:  "The  Rules 
Chart  and  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  "  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery,"  by  A.  G. 
was  prepared  by  J.  Ross  Lee.    "  General  As-  Gerster ;  "  Rectal  and  Anal  Surgery,"  by  Ed- 
signments  for  Benefit  of  Creditors "  was  a  mund  and  E.  W.  Andrews ;  "  Surgery  of  the 
"  Complete  Digest  of  Decisions,  the  Rules  and  Abdomen,"  by  J.  E.  Mears ;  "  Abdominal  Surg- 
Practice  and  Statutes  of  New  York,"  from  J,  ery,"  by  H.  C.  Wyman ;   and  "  Ophthalmic 
S.  Derby,  and  E.  S.  More  collected  "  The  Laws  Surgery,"  by  R.  B.  Carter  and  W.  A.  Frost 
of  New  York  relating  to  Villages."     T.  B.  "  The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito* Urinary 
Hall  wrote  "  A  Treatise  on  Patent  Estate,"  W.  Organs  "  was  a  revision  by  E.  L.  Eeyes  of  the 
H.  Bailey  "The  Conflict  of  Judicial  Decisions,"  text-book  by  Van  Buren  and  Eeyes.    R.  B. 
audi.  F.  Redfield  "The  Law  of  Railways."  Bontecou  considered  "  What  Class  of  Gun-shot 
"  Removal  of  Causes  from  the  State  to  Federal  Wounds  justify  Excision  or  Resection  in  Mod- 
Courts  "  was  treated  by  Emory  Speer.    "  A  em  Warfare,"  and  O.  K.  Newell,  "  The  Best 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Building  and  Build-  Surgical  Dressing;  how  to  prepare  it,  etc." 
ings,"  by  A.  P.  Lloyd,  supplies  a  want  long  "An  Illustrated  Encyclopssdio  Medical  Dio- 
felt.    **The  American  and  English  Encyclo-  tionary,"by  Frank  P.  Foster;  F.  R.  Campbell's 
pffidia  of  Law,"  by  J.  H.  Merrill,  reached  its  "Jjanguage  of  Medicine";  and  A.L.  Ranney^s 
sixth  volume,  and   "Hubbell's  Legal  Direc-  "  Applied  Anatomy,"  were  useful  contributions, 
tory "  was  issued  for  the  year  beginning  Oct.  as  were  also  "  An  Annual  of  the  Universal 
1, 1887.  Medical  Science,"  edited  by  Charles  E.  Suons, 
Medlcbe  nd  Sugery.— While  no  leading  book  and  a  "  Physician^s  Interpreter  in  Four  Lan- 
appeared  during  the  year  in  either  of  the  de-  guages,"  the  work  of  F.  A.  Davis.    George  A. 
partoaents  nnder  this  head,  most  of  the  work  Evans  issued  a  "  Hand-book  of  HistoricaT  and 
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Geographical  Phtbisiology,  with  Special  Refer-  of  "  Descriptive  Geometry,"  W.  Wells  of  "  The 
ence  to  the  Dlstribation  of  Consumption  in  the  Essentials  of  Trigonometry,"  and  0.  W.  McCord 
United  States."  Valuable  translations  from  the  furnished  *^  Practical  Hints  for  Draughtsmen." 
French  were:  *^  Animal  Magnetism,"  by  Alfred  *' Numbers  Symbolized"  was  an  elementary 
Binet  and  Oharles  F6r6 ;  **  Clinical  Lectures  on  algebra  by  M.  D.  Sensenig.  Hand-books  of 
Certain  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  J.  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  were 
M.  Charcot;  and,  from  the  German,  we  have  unusually  numerous.  From  Philip  Atkinson 
**The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Displace-  we  have  "The  Elements  of  Electric  Lighting"; 
ments  of  the  Uterus,"  by  B.  S.  Schnltze.  *'  The  from  Emory  Edwards,  "  The  American  Steam- 
Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America"  Engineer";  from  E.  D.  Peters,  "American 
(tiixteenth  edition),  by  George  B.  Wood  and  Methods  of  Copper-Smelting";  and  from  A. 
Franklin  Bache,  was  rearranged,  thoroughly  W.  Wright,  "  American  Street  Railways,  their 
revised,  and  largely  rewritten  bv  H.  C.  Wood,  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance." 
J.  P.  Remington,  and  S.  P.  Sad  tier.  James  H.  Monckton  wrote  a  work  on  "  Stair 
(Seienl  Sdencet— Works  of  this  class  were  Building,"  and  W.  F.  M.  Goss  "A  Course  of 
mostly  popular  in  form.  From  Gen.  A.  W.  Study  and  Practice  of  Bench- Work  in  Wood." 
Greely,  Cnief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.,  we  "  All  Matter  tends  to  Rotation,"  was  a  theory 
have  "  American  Weather,  a  Popular  Ezposi-  advanced  by  L.  LeC.  Hamilton, 
tion  of  its  Phenomena,  with  Numerous  lllus-  FImAHi. — The  first  volume  of  a  "Cyclopaedia 
trations  and  Charts,"  and  from  Mrs.  Sophie  B.  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  by  John  Denison 
Herrick,  "The  Earth  in  Past  Ages,"  an  ele-  Champlin,  Jr.,  was  published.  "The  Standard 
mentary  treatise.  "  Three  Cruises  of  tiie  Symphonies "  were  added  by  George  P.  Upton 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  his  former  series  of  "Standard  Operas" 
Steamer  Blake,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Alexander  and  "  Oratorios,"  and  James  E.  Matthew  wrote 
Agassiz,  was  a  "Contribution  to  American  "  A  Popular  History  of  Music,  Musical  Instru- 
Tbalass6graphy,"  being  a  study  of  deep-sea  ments.  Ballet,  and  Opera."  G.  H.  Wilson 
formations.  T.  E.  Abbot  published  "  An  Ele-  edited  "  The  Musical  Y ear-Book  of  the  United 
mentary  Theory  of  the  Tides."  "  Astronomy  States  ";  and  "  Prestol  from  the  Singing  School 
with  an  Opera-Glass,"  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  to  the  May  Musical  Festival,"  was  a  short 
was  intended  as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  sketch  of  musical  development  in  Ohio,  by 
science.  " Great- Circle  Sailing"  and  "Old  F.  E.  Tunison.  Vol.  II  of  "New  Musical 
and  New  Astronomy,"  by  R.  A.  Proctor,  were  Miscellanies,"  by  W.  S.  B.  Matthews,  told 
published ;  and  from  J.  Haywood  we  have  "  How  to  understand  Music."  J.  C.  Fillmore 
"  The  Earth,  its  Chief  Motions  and  the  Tangent  was  the  author  of  "  Lessons  in  Musical  His- 
Index  " ;  and  from  Edward  S.  Holden,  Director  tory,"  and  L.  O.  Emerson  of  "  Song  Harmony." 
of  the  Lick  Observatory,  a  "  Handbook  "  of  "  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture  "  was  told  by  J. 
the  same.  "  The  New  Agriculture,"  by  A.  N.  C.  Van  Dyke,  and  W,  H.  Goodyear  wrote  a 
Cole,  sets  forth  an  original  tlieory  of  sub-  "History  of  Art,"  intended  for  the  school- 
terranean  irrigation;  and  "Trees  and  Tree-  room.  "Living  New-England  Artists,"  by 
Planting,"  by  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  was  a  Frank  T.  Robinson,  contained  biographical 
vigorous  and  passionate  plea  for  protection  of  sketches  with  reproductions  of  original  draw- 
American  forests.  "  The  Animal  Life  of  Our  ings  and  paintings  of  each,  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Sea-Shore"  was  studied  by  Angelo  Heilprin,  Stranahan  compiled  a  valuable  "History  of 
with  special  reference  to  the  New  Jersey  coast.  French  Painting,  from  its  Earliest  to  its  Latest 
The  third  series  of  "  Butterfiies  of  North  Amer-  Practice."  Exquisite  specimens  of  illustration 
lea,"  by  W.  H.  Edwards,  appeared;  and  A.  S.  were  "Days  Serene,"  by  Margaret  McDonald 
Packard,  M.  D.,  wrote  an  "Entomology  for  Pullman;  "Favorite  Birds," by  Fidelia  Bridges; 
Beginners^"  which  by  intent  should  prove  of  "  The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,"  by 
use  to  fruit-growers  and  gardeners  also.  "  A  Charles  Whibley ;  and  "  The  Home  of  Shake- 
Frozen  Dragon,  and  other  Tales,"  was  in  reality  speare,"  by  Louisa  E.  Harlow,  in  water-color 
a  story-book  of  natural  history  by  C.  F.  Holder,  sketches.  From  Alice  M.  Baumgrass  we  have 
who  published  also  "  A  Strange  Company."  "  By  Lawn  and  Lea."  "  Baby^s  Lullaby-Book 
"In  Nesting-Time,"  was  from  Olive  Thorne  of  Mother-Songs,"  waa  the  work  of  several 
Miller,  and  "Three  Kingdoms,"  a  hand- book  arti&ts.  "The  6toi7  of  Mary  the  Mother," 
of  the  Agassiz  Association,  by  H.  II.  Ballard,  compiled  by  Rose  Porter  from  various  sources. 
Two  volumes  of  "Queer  People,"  with  "Paws  was  illustrated  by  photogravures  from  cele- 
and  Claws,"  and  "  Wings  and  Stings,"  by  brated  paintings,  as  was  "  The  Boyhood  of 
Palmer  Cox,  author  of  "The  Brownies";  Christ."  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Reproduc- 
"  Little  People  and  their  Homes  in  Meadows,  Uons  by  tiie  photogravure  process  include : 
Woods,  and  Waters,"  by  Stella  Louise  Hook;  "Recent  Italian  Art,"  "Rembrandt's  Etch- 
and  "The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  ings,"  ''European  Etchings,"  *' Madonnas  by 
Children,"  by  Jane  Andrews,  were  books  for  Old  Masters,"  "Important  New  Etchings  by 
children.  R.  P.  Williams  wrote  a  "  Laboratory  American  Artists,"  "  Gems  of  French  Art," 
Manual  of  Gcnerd  Chemistry,"  and  Annie  and  "The  Goupil . Gallery,"  with  texts  illus- 
Chambers  Ketohum  a  "  Botany  for  Academies  trative  and  descriptive,  by  Ripley  Hitchcock, 
and  Colleges."    Linus  Faunce  was  the  author  Walter,Rowlands,  and  "Recent  Ideals  of  Amer* 
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lean  Art,^'  by  G.  W.  Sheldon.  ^*A  Portfolio  tis,  late  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
of  Players,**  was  a  memorial  of  the  Augnstin  Governments  of  Central  and  South  America, 
Daly  comic  troupe,  and  '^The  Napoleon  Gal-  describes  *'The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America." 
lery  *'  was  a  collection  of  one  hundred  outline  W.  H.  Hurlbert  presents  his  view  of  ^'  Ireland 
proofs  from  foreign  paintings.  ^  Old  Songs,  under  Coercion,''  G.  PelJew  treats  of  the  samo 
with  Drawings,"  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Al-  country  in  **  Castle  and  Cabin,"  and  Mrs.  J. 
fred  Parsons,  formed  a  dainty  volume.  "  The  Ellen  Foster  in  *^  The  Crime  against  Ireland  '* 
New  York  Mirror  Annual  and  Directory  of  the  found  home  rule  the  only  remedy.  W.  F.  War- 
Theatrical  Profession  for  18S8,"  was  edited  by  ren  traversed  Holland  *^  In  the  Footsteps  of 
H.  G.  Fiske;  "The  Dramatic  Year,  1887-'88,"  Arminius."  Prom  Charles  Nordhoff  we  have 
by  E.  Fuller ;  and  N.  Helmer  published  "  The  "  Peninsular  California,"  and  Walter  Lindley 
Actor^s  Make-up  Book."  N.  Earle  composed  and  J.  P.  Widney  giye  us  *^  The  California  of 
"The  Gipsy^s  Festival,  a  Musical  Entertain-  the  South."  "  Sketches  of  the  Old  Santa  Bar- 
ment  for  Young  People  " ;  and  "  How  to  shade  bara  Missions  "  comes  ft^m  K.  S.  Torrey,  "  The 
Embroidered  Flowers  and  Leaves,"  as  "  Stud-  Florida  of  To- Day  "  from  James  Wood  David- 
ies  in  Needlework,"  by  Ellen  G.  Smith,  will  son,  and  "South  Dakota  "from  Frank  S.  Child, 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  this  category.  The  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  "  On  Horseback,^ 
production  of  "  Souvenirs  "  and  booldets  in-  describes  a  tour  of  three  States,  and  W.  H.  H. 
creased  largely  during  the  year.  Murray,  in  "  Daylight  Land,"  furnishes  a  novel 
Ttyages  nd  TlraTclBi — These  were  extensive,  and  interesting  account  of  a  journey  irom 
William  D.  Ho  wells  and  T.  Sergeant  Perry  Montreal  to  Vancouver  City.  A.  R.  Calhoun 
compiled  a  "Library  of  Universal  Adventure  wrote  "Lost  in  the  Cation";  Edwards  Rob- 
by  Sea  and  Land";  and  beginning  with  the  erts,  "Shoshone  and  other  Western  Won- 
cradle  of  humanity,  Percival  Lowell,  author  of  ders" ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  "  Tenting  on 
"  ChosOn,"  has  given  us  a  study  of  Japan  in  the  Plains " ;  and  Buffalo  Bill  (W.  F.  Cody) 
"  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East"  William  E.  Grif-  told  the  story  of  "  The  Wild  West "  in  his  own 
fis  issued  a  new  edition  of  "  Corea,"  with  a  way.  "  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting-Trail  ** 
chapter  on  Corea  in  1888.  The  Rev.  V.  C.  were  described  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "  His- 
Hart  described  "  Western  China,"  and  Simon  torio  Waterways  "  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaite, 
Adler  Stem  made  "  Jottings  of  Travel  in  China  and  "  Sketches  from  the  Saddle  "  were  made 
and  Japan."  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Holoomb  wrote  by  John  Codman,  a  septuagenarian.  "  A  Sum- 
"  Bits  about  India,"  and  O.  W.  Wight  told  of  mer  Cruise  on  the  Coast  of  New  England,"  by 
"  People  and  Countries  visited  in  a  Winding  Robert  Carter,  was  republished ;  and  Wallace 
Journey  around  the  World."  Vol.  II  of  P.  Stanley  tells  the  story  of  "Our  Week 
"  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle,"  by  T.  Ste-  Afloat."  "  Up  the  North  Branch  "  was  by 
phens,  covered  the  distance  "  Frond  Teheran  to  Charles  A.  J.  Farrar,  and  "  Tenting  at  Stony 
Yokohama."  From  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Wallace  we  Beach  "  by  Maria  L.  Pool.  "  A  Winter  Pic- 
have  "The  Repose  in  Egypt,"  as  well  as  "The  nio  "  by  J.  and  E.  Dickinson  and  S.  E.  Dowd 
Land  of  the  Pueblos."  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Fair-  took  place  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  James 
banks  made  "  A  Visit  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  H.  Stark  prepared  "  A  Bermuda  Guide  "  and 
Land,"  which  he  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  a  "  Antique  Views  of  ye  Town  of  Boston."  The 
Catholic  clergyman.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Field  add-  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  down  the  Ohio  and 
ed  "Old  Spain  and  New  Spain  "  and  "Gibral-  Mississippi  in  1789-'90,"  by  Maj.  S.  S.  For- 
tar  "  to  his  numerous  delightful  studies  of  other  man,  was  edited  with  a  memoir  and  illustrative 
lands,  and  E.  P.  Thwing,  M.  D.,  wrote  on  "  Out-  notes  by  L.  C.  Draper.  **  Wrecked  on  Labra- 
Door  Life  in  Europe."  Curtis  Guild  produced  dor "  was  a  boy's  book,  by  W.  A.  Steams, 
a  bright  book  on  "Britons  and  Muscovites,"  From  Thomas  W.  Knox  we  have  "The  Boy 
Edwin  C.Kimball  wrote  "Midnight  Sunbeams,"  Travelers  in  Australasia,"  and  from  Hezekiah 
of  course  seen  in  the  land  of  the  Norsemen,  Butterworth,  "  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Antipo- 
and  from  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  we  des." 

have  "Our  Sentimental  Journey  through  EdmtliiiaL— The  works  of  the  year  on  the 
France  and  Italy,"  performed  on  wheels.  The  art  of  teaching  include  "  Contributions  to 
enterprise  of  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  American  Educational  History,"  by  Herbert 
is  shown  by  "  Yankee  Girls  in  Zululand,"  by  B.  Adams ;  "  Industrial  Education  in  the 
LouiseVescelius  Sheldon;  "Two  Girls  Abroad,"  South,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mavo;  and  "Aims 
by  Nellie  M.  Carter ;  "  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study,"  by  W.  G. 
France."  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney;  and  Hale.  Part  I  of  "Technical  Education  in 
"  Great  Grandmother's  Girls  in  New  Mexico,"  Europe,"  by  J.  Schoenhof,  treated  of  "  Indus- 
by  the  same  author.  "  Mexico  "  has  been  trial  Education  in  France,"  and  W.  H.  Carpen- 
written  about  as  "  Picturesque,  Political,  and  ter  translated  from  the  German  of  Otto  Solo- 
Progressive  "  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake  and  mon  "  The  SMjd  in  the  Service  of  the  School" 
Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  and  as  "  Oar  Neighbor  "  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography  "  was  from 
by  J.  H.  Rice,  while  Fanny  Chambers  Gooch  the  pen  of  Charles  F.  Kmg,  and  Clara  Conklin 
brings  us  "  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans."  wrote  "  Topics  of  Recitation  in  Ancient  Geog- 
F.  A.  Ober  chronicles  "The  Knock-about  raphy."  "The  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius," 
Club  in  the  Antilles,"  and  William  Elroy  Cur-  reproduced,  is  an  imitation  of  that  first  chHd^s 
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piotnre-book  and  first  illustration  of  object-  E.  R.  Parker,  "Mrs.  Parker's  OompleteHoase- 

teacbing.    Levi  Seelej  explained  and  illustrat-  keeper " ;    and   Christine    Terhone    Herriok, 

ed  "  Grube's  Method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  " ;  "  Hoosekeeping  made  Easy."     Flora  Haines 

R.  P.  Harrington  prepared  *^  Helps  to  the  In-  Longhead  wrote  "  Quick  Oooking,"  and  T.  J. 

telligent  Stndy  of  Oollege  Preparatory  Latin '' ;  Murrey  gave  recipes  for  and  made  remarks 

and  Robert  Hoentz  "  Historical  Tables ;  a  Con-  upon  **  Luncheon,*'  besides  writing  upon  "  Oys* 

densed  Key  to  Universal  History."    Frank  H.  ters  and  Fish."    Mrs.  E.  T.  Rover  treated  of 

Foster  illustrated,  from  Ohurch  history,  ''  The  ''  Hot-Weather  Dishes,"  and  H.  0.  Davidson  of 

Seminary  Methods  of  Original  Study  in  the  *'  Entries  and  Table  Dainties  for  the  Epicure." 

Historical  Sciences."    "  Our  Language,"  by  G.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  in  a  work  on  **  Eating 

A.  Southworth  and  B.  F.  Goddard,  dwells  for  Strength,"  furnished  600  recipes  for  whole- 

upon  *^  Its  Use  and  Structure  taught  by  Prac-  some  food  and  drinks.     "  How  ^e  did  it,  or 

tice  and  Example,"  and  Sarah  E.  H.  Lock-  Comfort  on  $150  a  Tear,"  by  Mary  Cruger,  and 

wood's  "  Lessons  in  English  adapted  to  the  "  Molly  Bishop's  Family,"  by  Catherine  Owen, 

Study  of  American  Classics  "  is  a  text- book  for  deal  principally  with  housekeeping  details, 

high-schools  and  academies.    ^'  Arithmetic  Ex-  Mhcfilinetifc — Bookd  not  indud^  in  the  das- 

ercises  and  Examination  -  Papers  "  were  ar-  sifications  before  given  may  be  briefly  eoumer- 

ranged  by  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight,  and  ated  as  follow :    ^^  Our  Fishe^  Rights  in  the 

Lamont  Stilwell  published  '*  Practical  Exer-  North  Atlantic,"  by  Joseph  K.  Doran ;  *'  The 

cises  in  Analysis  and   Parsing."    Virgil  A.  Defenseof  the  Sea-Coast  of  the  United  States,'* 

Pinkley's  '*  Essentials  of  Elocution  and  Ora-  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Abbot ;  ^'  Patriotic  Addresses  " 

tory,"  '*  Excellent  Quotations  for  Home  and  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  edited  by 

School,"  by  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  and  "  The  Patriotic  John  R.  Howard ;  and  a  ''  Tabulated  Roster  of 

Reader,"  by  H.  Carrington,  were  perhaps  the  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg,"  by 

most  noticeable  books  of  elocution.    **  Sugges-  James  Beale.    "  The  Lobby  and  Public  Men, 

tions  for  Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools "  from  Thurlow  Weed's  Time,"  by  H.  C.  Tanner, 

were  made  by  Helen  Clark  Swazey.  was  avowedlv  an  attack  upon  the  Bribery  act 

Sperti  and  PmIImi.— Books  of  special  inter-  of  the  State'of  New  York ;  and  <'  '69,  Edited 

est  to  sportsmen  were  ^*  Wild-Fowl  Shooting,"  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  1891,"  by  Ed« 

by  William  Bruce  Leffingwell,  a  work  idmost  gar  Henry,  essentially  a  sectional  production, 

scientific,  and  **  Names  and  Portraits  of  Birds  H.  S.  Rosenthal  drew  up  a  '*  Manual  for  Build- 

which  interest  Gunners,  with  Descriptions  un-  ing  and  Loan  Associations  " ;  P.  T.  Bamum 

derstanded  of  the  People,"  by  Gordon  Trum-  wrote  "  The  Wild  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Reptiles 

bulL    S.  Brown  Goode  treated  the  subject  of  of  the  World,  the  Story  of  their  Capture  " ; 

*^  American  Fishes,"  with  special  reference  to  Helen  A.  Smith  told  '*  Stories  of  Persons  and 

their  habits  and  to  methods  of  capture.    J.  Places   in  America ; "    and   Rosa   Hartwick 

Montgomery  Ward  published  "  Base  Ball ;  how  Thorpe  published  ^^  The  Year's  Best  Days  for 

to  become  a  Player,  with  the  Origin,  History,  Boys  and  Girls."    ^'  Children's  Stories  of  the 

and  Explanation  of  the  Ghame";  R.  M.  Hurd  Great  Scientists"  was  a  most  instructive  and 

^^A  History  of  Yale  Athletics  " ;  and  F.  W.  Jans-  interesting  volume  by  Henrietta  C.  Wright,  and 

sen  '*A  History  of  American  Amateur  Athletics  Esther  Gracie  Wheeler  wrote  '*•  Stray  Leaves 

and  Aauatics,  with  the  Records."    John  Boyle  from  Newport"     ^*  Success  in  Speculation  " 

O'Reilly  wrote  ^'  The  Ethics  of  Boxing  and  was  anonymous,  as  was  also  "  American  An- 

Manly  Sport " ;  T.  Robinson  Warren,  in  *^  On  oestry."    C.  F.  Pidgin  made  a  useful  contri- 

Deck,"  gave  **  Advice  to  a  Young  Corinthian  bution  in  "  Practical  Statistics,"  and  J.  H. 

Yachtsman  " ;  Howard  Patterson  issued  a  new  Cromwell  devised  a  "  System  of  Easy  Letter- 

and  enlarged  edition  of  ^*  The  Yachtsman's  ing."    "  Hints  about  Men's  Dress "  were  given 

Gtiide,"  and  also  a  *'  Canal  Guide  "  for  pleas-  by  a  New  York  Clubman,  and  *^  Dress  Cutting 

are-seekers.     ^  OfiBcial  Lawn-Tennis  Rules "  Out "  was  scientifically  explained  by  Mrs.  H. 

were  drawn  up  by  the  United  States  National  Grenfell  and  Miss  Baker  and  ^'  Minor  Tactics," 

Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  Valentine  G.  by  Lieut.  J.  P.  Wisser.    **  How  Men  propose " 

Hall  wrote  on  '*Lawn  Tennis  in  America."  wa^  shown  by  Agnes  Stevens  in  a  collection  of 

H.  C.  Leeds  and  James  Dwight  laid  down  the  love-scenes  from  popular  works  of  fiction.    J. 

*^  Laws  of  Euchre  as  adopted  by  the  Somerset  P.  Johnston  wrote  ^'  Twenty  Years  of  Hus'lin  " ; 

Club  of  Boston,  March  1,  1888,"  and  Junius  Wallace  Peck,  '*  The  Golden  Age  of  Patents  " ; 

explained  the  intricacies  of  '^The  Game  of  H.  Liddell,  ^^  The  Evolution  of  a  Democrat " ; 

Solo-Sixty."     '^Pranks  and  Pastimes"  were  and  W.  J.  Florence  **  Fables."    Other  humorous 

devised  by  Mary  J.  Jacques;   Lucretia  Pea-  works  include :  *^  The  Battie  of  the  Swash  and 

body  Hale  collected  **  Fagots  for  the  Firesirle,"  the  Capture  of  Canada,"  by  S.  Barton ;  **  Chip's 

and  L.  A.  Higgins  was  author  of  *^  A  Christ-  Un-natnral  History,"  by  F.  P.  W.  Bellew ;  and 

mas  Entertainment  for  Young  People  at  the  *^  Nye  and  Riley's  Railway  Guide."   S.  Merrill 

Court  of  King  Christmas."  wrote  *^  Newspaper  Libel " ;    J.  D.  Billings, 

Bsiiinlrffifipligi — About  the  usual  number  of  **  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee  " ;  and  Anna  E.  Hahn, 

books  on  this  subject  appeared  during  the  year.  ^'  Summer  Assembly  Days,  or  what  was  seen, 

Sallie  Joy  White  publisned  **  Housekeepers  and  heard,  and  felt  at  the  Nebraska  Chatauqua." 

Home-Maken^  a  Housekeeping  Manual ";  Mrs.  "  What  shall  make  us  whole! "  was  asked  by 
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Helen  B.  Merriman ;  "  Christian-Scienee  Heal- 
ing *'  was  from  Frances  Lord ;  and  *'  Rath,  the 
Christian  Scientist  or  the  New  Hygeia,"  was 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  Chester.  Henry 
Clews  wrote  *^  Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall 
Street,"  and  a  New  York  Broker,  "The  Art 
of  Investing."  ^'  How  to  get  rich  in  the 
Sonth  "  was  told  hy  W.  11.  Harrison,  Jr.,  and 
Qeorge  W.  Walling  furnished  *^  Recollections 
of  a  New  York  Chief  of  Police."  "  The  Death- 
Blow  to  Spiritualism,"  hy  Reahen  Briggs  Dav- 
enport, gave  "  The  True  Story  of  the  Fox  Sif- 
ters " ;  and  "  Physical  Proofs  of  Another  Life  " 
were  proffered  hy  F.  J.  lippit,  in  '*  Letters 
to  the  Seyhert  Commission."  Among  hooks 
of  reference.  Vol.  XII  of  *'  Appletons'  Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  appeared,  as  also  an  ^' Index" 
to  the  series  from  1876  to  1887,  inclusive ;  a 
new  "  Cydopffidia  of  Universal  Literature,"  hy 
J.  B.  Alden,  reached  eleven,  and  a  *^  Manifold 
Cyclopaedia,"  from  the  same  source,  twelve 
volumes ;  and  the  "  Library  of  American  Lit- 
erature," edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  El- 
len Mackay  Hutchinson,  was  continued  in  foar 
volumes.  William  Cnshing  issued  a  second 
series  of  "Initials  and  Pseudonyms."  Ains- 
worth  R.  Spofford  compiled  "The  American 
Almanac  for  1888,"  and  Carroll  D.  Wright 
published  "  Statistics  of  Colleges."  The  tenth 
number  of  "The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  for  1887"  was  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington.  "  Ancient  Rome  in  the  light 
of  Recent  Discoveries,"  by  Prof.  Rodolfo  Lan- 
ciani,  containing  an  account  of  excavations 
made  by  the  Italian  Grovernment  under  his  ob- 
servation, while  not,  properly  speaking,  an 
American  work,  nevertheless  made  its  appear- 
ance among  us,  and  owed  its  existence  largely 
to  American  resources. 

The^  following  are  the  figures  given  by  the 
"  Publishers'  Weekly,"  as  representing  the  is- 
sues of  the  year : 


CLASS. 


Fiction 

Theology  and  religion 

Education  and  langoure 

Juvenile  books ^. 

Law 

Literary  history  and  miscellany. 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Fine  art  and  illustrated  books. . . 

Biography,  memoirs 

Political  and  social  science 

Description,  travel 

Medical  adenca,  hygiene 

History 

Useful  arts 

Physical  and  mathematics  science 

Humor  and  satire 

Bports  and  amusements 

Dnmestlo  and  rural 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy  . . . 


ToUls. 


Orand  total, 


ae 

s 

Ml 

V4 

V4 

1,022 

874 

808 

858 

4S2 

889 

288 

418 

806 

48T 

410 

29S 

48$ 

885 

829 

251 

291 

199 

221 

280 

165 

175 

250 

148 

201 

247 

145 

148 

227 

200 

190 

197 

144 

171 

151 

95 

157 

144 

110 

128 

124 

74 

76 

66 

48 

26 

47 

44 

48 

46 

86 

61 

89 

80 

21 

18 

12 

4,487 

4,6:31 

8,520 

•  •  •      •  • 

{ 

J 


66 

148 

107 

112 

6 

92 

116 

107 

102 

27 

58 

66 

84 

60 

18 

8 

10 

9 

6 


1,111 
8.520 

4,681 


IHBATURE,  BBirnil,  IN  1888.  Book-pro- 
duction in  England  increased  largely  in  1888; 
4,960  new  books  were  published,  an  advance  of 
550  over  those  of  1867,  and  of  new  editions 
there  were  1,631.  The  increase  is  especially 
to  be  noted  in  fiction,  in  theology,  and  in  po- 
etry and  the  drama;  though,  particularly  in 
the  last  instance,  there  was  no  perceptible 
improvement  in  character.  Voyages  and  trav- 
els, with  biography  and  history,  present  nearly 
the  same  number  of  volumes  recorded  in  1887, 
and  the  activity  in  these  departments  aroused 
during  the  Jubilee  year  appears  to  have  extend- 
ed its  inflnence  over  not  only  the  quantity  but 
the  Quality  of  the  work.  On  the  whole,  but 
few  books  of  enduring  merit  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  single  twelvemonth,  and  these  are  do 
doubt  to  be  found  amid  tiie  multitude  that 
serve  the  purpose  of  their  issue. 

Ftmt  Aith — Foremost  among  works  on  the 
subject  of  art  are  to  be  mentioned  ^*  Ima^na- 
tion  in  I^andscape  Painting,"  by  Philip  GUbert 
Hamerton,  and  a  "  Popular  Handbook  to  the 
National  Gallery,*'  prepared  by  £.  T.  Cook,  to 
which  a  preface  was  furnished  by  John  Ruskin. 
W.  W.  May  wrote  on  ^*  Marine  Painting,"  Lady 
Dilke  on  "Art  in  the  Modern  State,"  and 
Wilfrid  Meynell  on  "  Modem  Art  and  Artists." 
Margaret  Stokes  made  a  study  of  "Early 
Christian  Art  in  Ireland,"  and  £.  Sharpe  of 
"  The  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture." 
"  Our  Recent  Actors,"  by  Westland  Marston, 
and  "  The  Prima  Donna,  Her  History  and  Sur- 
roundings from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards, 
are  the  leading  works  relating  to  the  stage.  In 
music  we  have  a  "  Manual  of  Orchestration," 
by  H.  Clarke.  Among  illustrated  works  the 
most  prominent  are  "  Sketches  of  North  Ital- 
ian Folk,"  from  Randolph  Ciddecott,  in  a  lim- 
ited edition,  with  text  by  Mrs.  Corayns  Carr ; 
"Pictures  of  East- Anglian  Life,"  in  photo- 
gravure and  small  drawings,  descriptive  text 
by  P.  H.  Emerson;  and  "The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,"  by  Kate  Greenaway. 

History. — An  event  of  the  literary  year  was 
the  completion,  in  two  volumes  (Y  and  VI),  of 
"  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  by  Alexander 
William  Einglake,  bringing  the  narrative  down, 
as  set  forth  in  the  full  title,  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Raglan.  Another  important  work  was 
also  finished  in  "  A  History  of  England :  Pe- 
riod IV,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright.  "Two 
Centuries  of  Irish  History,  1691-1870,"  were 
edited  by  James  Bryce,  whose  "American 
Commonwealth  "  at  last  appeared  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  year.  H.  W.  Dulcken  wrote 
"  A  Popular  History  of  England,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Period  to  the  Jubilee  of  Victoria,  Queen 
and  Empress,  lb87,"  and  from  J.  A.  Do  vie  we 
have  "  The  Puritan  Colonies."  "  A  History  of 
Scotland,"  chiefly  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect, 
was  written  by  M.  G.  J.  Kinloch.  Mrs.  Green 
published  a  revised  edition  of  her  husband's 
famous  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People," 
with  an  interesting  and  valuable  introduction ; 
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and  Walter  Besant's  ^' Fifty  Tears  Ago,"  gave  sity  in  1886.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  published  "Oreek 
a  graphic  pictare  of  life  and  times  at  the  date  Life  and  Thought,  from  Alexander  to  the  Ro- 
of the  accession  of  Victoria.  "  Fifty  Years  of  man  Oonquest,"  and  also  *^  The  Principles  of 
European  History,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  Art  of  Conversation  " ;  and  from  Max  Mftl* 
covers  ''Teutonic  Oonquests  in  Gaul."  F.  A.  ler  we  have  '^Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Gasquet  wrote  "Henry  y  III  and  the  English  Home  of  the  Aryas/'  8.  Kydd  wrote  "A 
Monasteries,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  Jessopp  *^  The  Sketch  of  the  Growth  of  Public  Opinion,"  and 
Coming  of  the  Friars  and  other  Historic  Es-  Elliot  Stock  "  How  to  write  the  History  of  a 
says."  ''  The  Last  of  the  Y alois  and  Accession  Family."  J.  M.  Barrie  told  "  Auld  Licht 
ot  Henry  of  Navarre,"  by  Catharine  Charlotte  Idylls,"  Lady  Wilde  "Ancient  Legends  of 
(Lady  Jackson),  and  "  The  Bastille,"  by  Capt.  Ireland,"  and  "  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching 
D.  Bingham,  were  studies  in  French  history.  Ways "  were  commemorated  by  W.  O.  Tris- 
Frora  W.  H.  D.  Adams  we  have  "  The  Makers  tram.  From  Mrs.  Oliphant  came  "  The  Makers 
of  British  India  ** ;  from  Col.  G.  B.  Matheson,  of  Venice,"  a  companion-piece  to  "The  Makers 
"  Decisive  Battles  of  India,  1746-1849  " ;  and  of  Florence."  G.  Maspero  wrote  on  "Egyptian 
"  Two  Chapters  of  Irish  History  "  were  written  .  Archaeology" ;  and  from  A.  E.  Waite  we  nave 
by  T.  Dunbar  Ingram.    R.  Hassencamp  also  "  The  Retd  History  of  the  Rosicrncians "  and 

Sublished  "  The  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  "  Lives  of  Alchemistieal  Philosophers."  "  Stud- 
;estoration  to  the  Union."  To  history  prop-  ies  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  with  reference  to  the 
erly  belong:  "  Hildebrand  and  his  Times,"  by  hypothesis  of  their  Celtic  origin,  were  made 
W.R.  W.Stephens;  "  Simon  de  Montford  and  by  Alfred  Nntt.  J.  T.  Davidson  published 
his  Cause,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hntton;  "  Sure  to  Succeed  " ;  and  Samuel  Smiles,  "  Life 
"  Strongbow's  Conquest  of  Ireland,"  by  F.  P.  and  Labor,"  a  book  somewhat  on  the  same 
Barnard ;  and,  in  the  "  Twelve  English  States-  lines.  E.  J.  Hardy,  late  chaplain  of  Her  Majes- 
men  Series,"  "  William  the  Conqueror,"  by  Ed-  tv's  forces,  and  author  of  "  How  to  be  happy 
ward  A.  Freeman ;  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  F.  though  married,"  produced  "  The  Five  Talents 
Harrison;  "William  HI,"  by  H.  D.  Traill;  of  Woman."  "  The  Book  of  Noodles,"  by  W. 
"Henry  II,"  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green;  and  "Car-  H.  Clouston,  gave  the  history  of  "Fools  and 
dinal  Wolsey,"  by  M.  Creighton.  G.  M.  Theal  their  Follies  "  in  all  times  and  lands, 
wrote  a  "  History  of  South  Africa,  148&-1691,"  Magnphy.— The  leading  work  of  this  charao- 
and"TheStoryofthe  Nations  Series  "contains:  ter  produced  during  the  year,  and  indeed  one 
"  The  Story  of  Turkey,"  by  Stanley  Lane-  of  the  best  that  have  appeared  in  some  time. 
Poole,  assisted  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  and  Arthur  is  a  "  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,'* 
Gilman  (the  latter  an  American) ;  "The  Story  by  T.  Wemyss  Reld,  which  won  earnest  com- 
of  Holland,"  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers;  "The  roendation  from  high  authorities.  From  Archi- 
Story  of  MediflDval  France,"  by  G.  Masson ;  htUd  Forbes,  the  great  war  correspondent^  we 
"The  Story  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia,"  have  a  "Biography  of  the  late  William  I  of 
by  Z^nalde  A.  Ragozin ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Germany,"  and  from  G.  Bamett  Smith  "  Will- 
Goths,"  by  Henry  Bradley ;  and  "  The  Story  lam  I,"  while  "  Frederick,  Crown  Prince  and 
of  Ireland,"  by  Hon.  Emily  Lawless.  "  Impe-  Emperor,"  was  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Ren- 
rial  Germany "  was  from  the  pen  of  Sidney  nell  Rodd.  "  What  I  remember "  was  told  by 
Whitman,  and  "  The  Fall  of  New  France  "  T.  A.  TroUope,  a  brother  of  the  novelist,  and 
from  that  of  G.  E.  Hart.  To  Epochs  of  Church  proved  to  be  much  delightful  literary  gossip, 
Hbtory  were  added :  "  The  English  Church  of  more  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  "  Further 
the  Middle  Ages,"  by  William  Hunt ;  "  The  Reminiscences "  of  W.  P.  Frith.  "  The  Early 
Popes  and  the  Hohenstanfen,"  by  Ugo  Bal-  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,"  by  P.  W.  Clayden, 
zani ;  and  "  The  History  of  the  University  of  covers  a  rich  period  of  England's  social,  politi- 
Cambridge,"  by  J.  Bass  Mullinger.  Vol.  I  cal,  and  literary  life,  and  contains  valuable 
of  "  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  correspondence,  and  "  John  Francis  and  the 
Principles,"  edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  was  Athenaeum,"  by  J.  C.  Francis,  is  an  interest- 
completed  by  the  issue  of  Part  IV.  ing  record  of  a  literary  career  of  fifty  years. 
EMyk— To  this  ckss  strictly  belong:  "Es-  " Princetoniana ;  Charles  and  A.  A.  Hodge/* 
says  in  Criticism :  Second  Series,"  by  Matthew  by  a  Scottish  Princetonian,  Rev.  C.  A.  Sal- 
Arnold;  "Essays  on  some  of  the  Modem  mond,  is  of  special  interest  to  Americana  as 
Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  the  first  attempt  at  biography  of  the  younger 
Faith,"  by  Richard  H.  Hutton ;  "  Essays  Chief-  Hodge ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  "  Life 
ly  on  Poetry,"  by  A.  DeVere;  "Ignorant  Es-  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  by  Richard  Gar- 
says,"  by  R.  Dowling;  and  fugitive  essays  of  nett,  in  "The  Great  Writer  Series,"  has  been 
Prof.  Dowden,  collected  under  the  title  of  prcmounced  "the  soundest  biographical  work 
"  Transcripts  and  Studies."  "  Roman  Mosa-  on  Emerson  yet  written."  Other  "  Lives"  in 
ics  "  were  "  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neighbor-  the  same  series,  which  is  edited  by  Prof.  Eric  S. 
hood,"  by  Hugh  McMillan,  D.  D.  Rev.  Robert  Robertson,  are  "  Adam  Smil^  "  by  R.  B.  Hal- 
Bum  wrote  on  "  Roman  Literature  in  Relation  dane,  "  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  by  Austin  Dobson. 
to  Roman  Art " ;  and  "  Society  in  Rome  under  "  Robert  Burns  "  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  and 
the  Caesars,"  bv  W.  R.  Inge,  in  its  first  essay  "  William  Congreve  "  by  Edmund  Gosse.  VoL 
form  took  the  Hare  prixe  at  Cambridge  Univer-  II  of  "  English  Writers,"  by  Henry  Morley, 
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covers  the  period  ^'  From  CiBdmon  to  the  F.  Hneffer.    In  the  philosophical  classics  ap- 

Conquest,^*  and  Vol.    Ill  **From  the  Con*  peared  ^^  Francis  Bacon/^  by  John  Nichol,  and 

quest  to  Chancer."    J.  Ross  wrote  ^*  Three  ^'Spinoza,"  by  John  Caird;  the  latter,  however, 

Generations  of  English  Women,"  and  in  **The  is  rather  a  discassion  of  the  *'*'  Ethics'*  of  that 

FamoQS  Women  Series  "  we  have  ^^  Elizabeth  author  than  a  life.    '*  Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  her 

Barrett  Browning,"  bjr  John  H.  Ingram,  the  Work  for  the  Blind "  was  told  by  F.  Martin, 

first  biography  of  the  poetess,  and  *' Hannah  and  ^^Tbe  Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble," 

More,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    Adelaide  Ris-  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  was  the  reply  to  the 

tori  published  ^*  Studies  and  Memoirs,  an  Auto-  report  of  the  German  doctors.    Vol.  XYII  of 

biography  "  ;    and  ^*  Reminiscences  of  J.  L.  the  ^*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  edit- 
Toole,  the  Comedian,"  were  told  by  himself   ed  by  Leslie  Stephen,  was  reached, 
and  cnronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton.     ''  The  life       PSitry* — ^Robert  Browning  made  no  contri- 

and  Adventures  of  Edmund  Eean  "  were  de-  bution  to  the  poetry  c^  1888,  but  a  popular  edi- 

tailed  by  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.    C.  R.  Mark-  tion  of  his  works  was  begun,  showing  the  in- 

ham  wrote  '^The  Fighting  Veres :  Lives  of  Sir  creasing  interest  that  his  genius  has  steadily 
Francis  Yere  and  Sir  Horace  Vere,"  Stanley  .  excited.    The  "  Complete  Poetical  Works  "  of 

Lane-Poole  "  A  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  William  Wordsworth,  including  a  hitherto  nn- 

Stratford  Canning,"  and  T.  A.  Nash  a  **  Life  of  published  poem  entitled  **Tlie  Recluse,"  which 

Richard,  Ix)rd  Westbury,  Lord  High  Chancellor  was  also  published  separately,  were  edited  with 

of  England."    ^'The  International  Statesmen  an  introduction  by  John  Morley,  and  ^'Glen 

Series  "  contain :  *'  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  by  T.  E.  Desseray,  and  other  Poems,  Lyric  and  Elegiac," 

Eebble,  ^*  Prince  Metternich  "  by  G.  B.  Malle-  of  the  late  Principal  Shairp,  by  his  successor  in 

son,  and  "  Lord  Palraerston  "  by  Lloyd  C.  San-  the  Oxford  chair  of  Poetry,  Prof.  Palgrave. 

ders.     '*  Daniell  O^Connell "  was  written  by  J.  ^*  The  Marriage  of  Shadows  and  other  Poem^" 

A.  Hamilton,  and  ^*The  Correspondence  of  by  Margaret  Veley,  were  also  posthumonsly 

Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Liberator,"  was  edited  published  and  warmly  received.    Edwin  Ar- 

by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.    W.  Dillon  was  the  au-  nold  wrote  *'  With  Sa*di  in  the  Garden,"  in  part 

thor  of  a  "  Life  of  John  Mitchell."    Dean  Bur-  a  translation  from  the  Persian  poet,  and  thor- 

gon  wrote  ''  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,"  who  oughly  Oriental,  and  **  Lotus  and  JeweL"  From 

were   influential   though    comparatively   un-  Robert  Buchanan  we  have  "  The  City  of  Dream, 

known;  and**  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  an  Epic."    Andrew  Lang  wrote  **The  Qitld 

of  Lincoln  "  was  the  joint  work  of  Canon  Over-  of  Faimilee  "  and  **  Grass  of  Parnassus  " ;  W.  E. 

ton  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wordsworth.     The  Henley,  **  A  Book  of  Verses,"  all  of  which  pos- 

**  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso  "  was  written  by  the  sessed  merit,  and  other  autliors  who  attained 

Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  and  "Richard  Cheneviz  some  prominence  were  May  Kendall  in**  Dreams 

Trench,  Archbishop,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  to  sell,"  E.  Nesbit  in  **  Leaves  of  Life,"  and  R. 

of  letters  and  memorials.    The  **  Correspond-  St.  Jolin  Tyrwhitt  in  **  Free-Field  Lyrics." 

ence  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor "  was  edited  by  Miss  A.  M.  F.  Robinson  wrote  **  Songs,  Bal- 

Edward  Dowden,  '*  The  Letters  from  and  to  lads,  and  a  Garden  Play,"  and  Rennell  Rodd, 

Charles  Eirkpatrick  Sliarpe  "  by  A.  Allardyce,  *'  The  Unknown  Madonna  and  other  Poems." 

and  other  valuable  *' Letters"  were  those  of  The  chief  collections  of  merit  are:   **More 

**  General  C.  G.  Gordon  to  his  Sister,"  and  from  Lyrics  from  the  Song-Books  of  the  Elizabethan 

**  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple,"  Age,"  by  A.  H.  BuUen ;  **  The  Music  of  the 

the  story  of  a  seven  years'  courtship.    Mrs.  Waters,"  a  collection  of  sailor  songs,  by  Laura 

Oliphant  wrote  *'  The  Life  of  Principal  Tul-  Smith ;  and  **  In  Praise  of  Ale,"  a  specimen  of 

loch " ;   W.  Knight,  **  John  Campbell  Shairp  curious  research  by  W.  T.  Marchant.    Plays  of 

and  his  Friends";  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a  the  old  English  dramatists  were  edited  in  **The 

**  Memoir  of  Fleeming  Jenkin,"  which  accom-  Mermaid  Series." 

panied  **  Papers  Literary,  Scientific,  etc.,"  of  FIcdM*  —  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (a  grand- 
that  professor,  edited  by  S.  Colvin  and  J.  A.  daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby)  has  the 
Ewing ;  and  Walter  Besant,  **  The  Eulogy  of  credit  of  producing  in  **  Robert  Elsmerc  "  the 
Richard  Jeflferies."  **  Monarchs  I  have  met "  most  widely  read  and  variously  discussed  novel 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  W.  Beatty  Kingston,  of  recent  years,  the  circulation  of  which  in 
and  **Life  in  the  Confederate  Army"  was  America  has  reached  nearly  100,000  copies. 
described  by  W.  Watson  from  experience.  '*  A  Counsel  of  Perfection,"  by  Lucas  Malet 
**  Reminiscences  of  W.  Rogers,"  by  R.  W.  Had-  (Mrs.  Harrison),  ranks  perhaps  next  in  power, 
den,  appeared,  as  did  the  **  Recollections  "  of  The  work  done  by  familiar  auUiors  was  of  the 
Dr.  West! and  Marston.  **  Robert  Southey,  the  usual  average.  William  Black  wrote  **In  Far 
Story  of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters  "  was  Lochaber  "  and  **  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
edited  by  John  Dennis,  and  **  The  Letters  of  House-boat " ;  Walter  Besant,  **  Herr  Paul- 
Charles  Lamb  "  were  newly  arranged  by  Canon  us  "  and  **  The  Inner  House,"  hoth  occult ;  and 
Ainger,  with  additions.  **  Emin  Pasha  in  Cen-  George  MacDonald,  **  The  Elect  Lady."  W.  £. 
tral  Africa:  a  Collection  of  his  Letters  and  Norris  wrote  **  Chris  "and  **  The  RJogne " ;  J. 
Journals,"  was  translated  from  the  German  by  H.  Shorthouse,  **  The  Countess  Eve  "  and  **  A 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Felkin,  and  **  The  Correspondence  Teacher  of  the  Violin  and  other  Tales  " ;  and 
between  Liszt  and  Wagner,  1841-1861,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hardy,  **  Wessex  Tales."  From  Grant 
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AUeo  we  have  *'  This  Mortal  Ooil  '*  anri  "  The  stadied  "  Republican  InstitutioiiB  in  the  United 
DevirsDie";  from  Frank  Barrett,  ^*  A  Recoil-  States''  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen, 
ing  Vengeance ''  and  ''  The  Admirable  Udy  ''  B.  0. 1887,  a  Ramble  in  British  Columbia,'' 
Biddy  Fane";  and  from  G.  Mannville  Fenn,  was  made  by  J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutter- 
^*  One  Maid's  Mischief,"  *'  The  Story  of  Antho-  buck ;  and  studies  nearer  home  include :  "  Irish 
ny  Grace,"  and  ''  Dick  o'  the  Fens."  H.  Rider  Pictures,"  by  R.  Lovett ;  ''  A  Season  in  Suth- 
Hamrd's  three  stories,  ''  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  "  erland,"  by  J.  £.  Edwards  Moss ;  ''  Old  Chel- 
^^  Muwa's  Revenge,"  and  '*  Colonel  Quaritcn,  sea,"  by  B.  Ellis  Martin ;  and  ^*  De  Omnibus 
V.  C,"  achieved  nothing  of  the  popularity  en-  Rebus,"  by  the  author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors." 
joyed  by  *'  She,"  but  were  nevertheless  widely  "  Historic  Towns,"  edited  by  Edward  A.  Free- 
read.  Mrs.  Oliphant  produced  **  The  Second  man  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  reached  ^*  Colches- 
Son"and  *'Jo}ce";  Mrs.  Louisa  Parr,  '^Loy-  ter"  in  the  sixth  series;  and  '^The  Brontft 
aity  George  " ;  and  Jessie  Fotheraill,  ^^  The  Country  "  was  made  the  obiect  of  special  study 
Lasses  of  Leverhoose"  and**  From  Moor  Isles."  byJ.  A.  E.  Stuart.  *' England  as  she  seems, 
James  Payn  wrote  **The  Eavesdropper"  and  being  Selections  from  the  Notes  of  an  Arab 
"  The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge";  Mrs.  Alexander,  Hadji,"  though  constructed  on  an  old  and 
*^A  Life  Interest"  and  **Mona's  Choice":  somewhat  trite  idea,  was  a  clever  sketch  by 
Rosa  N.  Carey,  **  Only  a  Governess  "  and  Edwin  L.  Arnold,  son  of  the  poet,  of  his  native 
'*  Aunt  Diana  " ;  and  Miss  Braddon,  **  The  country  under  a  disguise. 
Fatal  Three."  Two  anonymous  works  of  un-  Phydod,  Manly  aid  brtdtoctul  SdtMet  —  Of 
usual  interest  were  **  Fraternity  "  and  '*  No-  the  soientifio  works  issued  during  the  year,  to 
body  knows,"  and  three  of  The  Duchess  were  pthysical  science  belong:  **The  Story  of  Crea- 
reeeived  by  her  admirers,  **  Marvel,"  **  Under-  lion,"  by  Edward  Clodd  ;  "  The  Building  of  the 
currents,"  and  *'  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vereker."  British  Isles,  a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
** The  Happy  Prince  and  other  Tales,"  by  Oscar  tion,"  by  A.  J.  Jukes;  and  an  **  Introduction 
Wilde,  were  handsomely  illustruted.  .  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colo- 
TejagCB  aad  Tnveli. — Much  of  the  work  in  nies,'^  by  C.  B.  Lucas.  In  the  *^  International 
this  class  was  excellent.  ''  The  Early  Advent-  Scientific  Series  "  Sir  John  Lubbock  wrote  *'  On 
ures  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  in  Persia "  were  the  Senses,  Instincts,  and  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time,  and  mals";  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  *^  A  Geographical 
proved  exciting  and  full  of  interest.  Henry  History  of  Plants  " ;  the  Rev.  George  Henslow, 
Drummond  wrote  on  "  Tropical  Africa  " ;  and  "  The  Origin  of  Floral  Structures  through  In- 
*^  Incwadi  Tami "  was  the  record  of  twenty  sects  and  other  Agencies " ;  and  the  Hon. 
years'  experience  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Matthews  in  the  Ralph  Abercrombie,  ^^  The  Weather."  Part 
southern  part  of  that  continent.  ^  India,  Pic-  XVI  of  the  ^'  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles," 
torial  and  Descriptive,"  was  anonymous.  H.  E.  by  Canon  Fowler,  was  reached ;  and  W.  Sways- 
M.  James  described  ''  The  Long  White  Mount-  land,  '*  Familiar  Wild  Birds  " ;  '"  The  Severn 
ain,  or  a  Journey  in  Manchuria " ;  C.  M.  Tunnel,  its  Construction  and  Difiioulties,  1872- 
Douffhty,  ''Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta";  and  1887,"  was  described  by  T.  A.  Walker;  and 
W.  R.  Carles,  "  Life  in  Cores."  *'  Picturesoue  "  Marvels  under  our  Feet,"  by  G.  Hartwig. 
New  Guinea"  was  from  the  pen  of  J.  W.  *^The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History" 
Lindt,  Capt.  J.  Straohan  published  ''  Explora-  was  considered  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  a 
tions  and  Adventures  in  New  Guinea,"  and  series  of  lectures;  and '' A  History  of  Political 
the  Rev.  S.  MacFarlane  "  Among  the  Canni-  Economy,"  J.  K.  Ingram,  was  reprinted  in 
bals  of  New  Guinea."  W.  B.  Churchward  was  book-form,  having  been  first  published  in  the 
the  author  of  ''  Blackbirding  in  the  South  Pa-  ''  Encyclopedia  Britannica  " :  W.  J.  Ashley 
cific,"  and  James  Inglis  of  ''Tent-Life  in  Tiger  wrote  an  " Introduction  to  Economic  History 
Land."  A  most  fascinating  book  is  that  of  and  Theory  " ;  Wilfrid  Richmond,  "  Christian 
Mrs.  Emily  de  Laszowska  Gerard,  '*  The  Land  Economics  " ;  and  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price, "  Industrial 
beyond  the  Forest"  (Transylvania).  W.  S.  Peace."  "Guilds,  their  Origin,  Constitution, 
Caine  wrote  "  A  Trip  Around  the  World  in  Objects,  and  Later  History,"  were  treated  by 
1887-8,"  and  James  A.  Fronde,  " The  English  the  late  Cornelius  Walford ;  and  "  London Gov- 
in  the  West  Indies,"  mingling  the  discussion  of  emment  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
political  questions  with  much  pleasant  reading.  1888,"  by  J.  F.  B.  Firth  and  E.  R.  Simpson. 
^'  The  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl  "  is  the  title  be-  A  "Handbook  to  the  Land-Charters  and  other 
stowed  by  L.  D.  Powles  on  the  Bahama  Isl-  Saxonio  Documents "  was  drawn  up  by  J. 
ands,  which  were  also  vis^ited,  as  well  as  nu-  Earle;  and  W.  Easterly  wrote  a  "History  of 
merous  other  places,  by  J.  J.  Aobertin  in  "  A  the  Law  of  Tithes."  "  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the 
Fight  with  Distances."  Count  Gleichen  went  British  Empire "  were  discussed  by  Sir  R. 
"With  the  Camel  Corps  up  the  Nile,"  and  Rawson;  "  Capital  and  Wages,"  by  F.  Minton ; 
Isaac  Taylor  published  "  Leaves  from  an  Efi^p-  and  a  "  History  and  Criticism  of  Wages  "  was 
tian  Note-Book."  A.  J.  C.  Hare  wrote  "  Walks  furnished  by  W.  D.  McDonnell.  J.  II.  de  Ricci 
in  Paris "  and  "  Days  in  and  near  Paris."  Har-  wrote  on  "The  Fisheries  Dispute."  "The 
old  Brydges  gave  his  iinpressions  of  "  Uncle  Morality  of  Nations,"  by  H.  Taylor,  was  a 
Sam  at  Home."  J.  0.  Firth  was  "  A  New-  "  A  Study  on  the  Evolution  of  Ethics." 
Zealander  in  America,"  and  D.J.  Bannatyne  "Tempted  London:    Young  Men,"  was  the 
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tide  of  a  ooUeoted  series  of  papers,  which,  first  "  IntematioDal   Edacation  Series  "  we  Lave 

published  in  the  "British  Weekly,"  excited  "Memory,"    by   David    Kay.    "The    Secret 

aaiyersai  comment  from  the  palpits  of  the  Doctrine,"  by    Madame   Blavatsky,  was   set 

United  Kingdom.    "  Savage  London :   Lights  forth  in  two  volames. 

and  Shadows  of  Riverside  Characters,"  was  During  the  year  the  "  Encyclopeedia  Britan* 

from  the  pen  of  H.  King.     "The  Fleet,  its  nica,"  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 

River,  Prison,  and  Marriages,"  was  the  subject  1875,  was  completed,  as  was  also  "  Oassell's 

of  a  similar  study  by  John  Ashton ;  and  "  The  Enoyclopsddic  Dictionary  " ;  and  a  revised  and 

Chronicles  of  Bow-Street  Police  Court "  were  enlarged  edition  of  "  Chambers's  Encydops- 

opened  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.     The  "Circuit  dia "  was  begun,  of  which  Vols.  I  and  II  were 

Journeys,"  of  Lord  Cockbum,  also  belong  to  issued.     "  Cassell's    Miniature    Cydopiedia," 

this  class.    G.  Dawson  wrote  on  "  German  convenient  for  very  brief  reference,  was  com- 

Socialism  " ;  and  the  last  socialistic  effort  of  piled  by  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

William  Morris  was  entitled  "  A  Dream  of  John  The  summary  of  British  books  issued  during 

Bull  and  a  King's  Lesson,"  with  a  frontispiece  the  year  is  as  follows : 

by  E,  Burne-Jones.    On  the  subject  of  Ireland    

we  have  "  Gladstone  and  the  Great  Irish  Strug-  CLAssincATioN. 
gle,"  by  T.  P.  O'Oonner  and  Robert  McWade ; 


"Ireland's  Cause  in  England's  Parliament,"    JS^^^W* ■««?<>'»» l>*wi«u, etc. 

by  Justin  McCarthy,  for  Americans;  "Ireknd  Jn^^S^^r&S^lX'^.?^ 

the  Causes  of  its  Present  Condition,"  by  Earl    iToreis,  tales,  and  other  flcdon 

Grey ;  "  Ireland,  Part  II,"  by  C.  S.  Ward ;  and  fe;]!i,£f*fK"^2'^- '  •;  '"Ji  -  • '  *  *  •  •  •  •  *  * 

it'r     *.i.i»  1  «•  i     •       r  xi.     a  4.^1           ^     J  1  FoJlticai  and  Bodal  economy  aod  eommerce. . . 

a  "  iruthful  Historic  of  the  Settlement  of  Ire-     Arts,  sciences,  and  iHnstrated  works 

land  by  Cromwell,"  by  Ethne.      "  Facts  about     Voyages,  trarels,  geographical  research 

Ireland"  were  told  by  A.  B.  Macdowaii;  and  riJ^iiSdlK^^^f.:::::::::;::::::::-::: 

"  Irish   Union,  before  and  after  "was  written     Tear-books  and  serials  in  votuines 

by  A.  K.  Connell.    Sir  Charles  DUke  reviewed    B!n^SSt^!!^^^moiii^i^  ^to 

"The  British  Army"   in    an  unsatisfactory  MisceUaaeoas,  inciading ^mpUets,  not  seV-' 

mood;  and  Col.  Maurice  replied  in"TbeBal-      ™<>»* 

ance  of  Military  Power  in  Europe."  W.T.  Stead         Totals 

advanced  "The  Truth  about  Russia";    and 

Stepniak  treated  "  The  Russian  Peasantry,  their  Grand  toui 

Agrarian  Condition,  Social  Life,  and  Religion." 
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"  Educational  Ends,  or  the  Idea  of  Personal  UTiftATIJEE,  CONTDIEBrTAL,   IM   1888.     On 

Development,"  were  dwelt  upon  by  Sophie  the  whole,  notwithstanding  various  disturbing 

Brydges,  and  Laurence  OHphant,  who  died  last  causes,  continental  literature  about  held  its 

year,  wrote  on  "  Scientific  Religion,  or  Higher  own  during  the  year.    Authors  and  publishers 

Possibilities  of  Life  and  Practice  through  the  have  found  occupation  and  profit  in  their  voca- 

Operation  of  Natural  Forces."    "  The  Religion  tions,  and  have  not  been  disappointed  with  the 

of  Humanity  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  results.    Following  our  usual  plan,  we  give  the 

by  A.  J.  Balfour  before  the  Church  Congress  at  record  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  countries 

Manchester,  and  Karl  Pearson  discussed  "  The  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Ethics  of  Free  Thought."    The  Hibbert  Lect-  Bdglnk — Historical  research  has  been  prose- 

ures  for  1888,  delivered  by  John  Rhys,  were  cuted  with  spirit  and  industry.    M.  Nam^he, 

on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  has  published 

illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom,"  and  Dr.  J.  three  new  volumes  (nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 

W.  Taylor  wrote  on  "  Scotland's  Strength  in  twenty-first)  of  his  "  Cours  d*Histoire  Nation- 

the  Past  and  Scotland's  Hope  in  the  Future."  ale,"  comprising  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

James  Martineau  made  "A  Study  of  Religion,"  Philip  IE  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  opening 

and  A.  Jukes  of  "  The  Names  of  God  in  Holy  years  of  Albert  and  Isabella.    The  learned 

Scriptures."    From  E.  M.  Goulbam  we  have  Bollandists  are  steadily  working  on  the  "  Acta 

"  Three    Counsels    of   the   Divine    Master."  Sanctorum,"  whi<;h  serves  as  an  offset  to  M. 

Canon  Farrar,  with  others,  wrote  on  "  Non-  Vander  Uaeghen's  "  Protestant  Martyrology 

Biblical  Systems  of  Religion,"  and,  alone,  pub-  during  the  Sixteenth  Centurv  "  (noted  last  year), 

llshed  sermons  on  "  Every-I)ay  Christian  Life."  M.  Daris  has  supplied  a  "  History  of  the  Prin- 

Dr.  G.  Matheson,  with  others,  discoursed  on  cipality  and  Diocese  of  Li^ge  to  the  Fifteenth 

"  Christianity  and  Evolution,"  and  the  Rev.  C.  Century,"  and  M.  H.  Lonchay  has  dealt  widi  a 

H.  Spurgeon  gave  us  "  The  Check-Book  of  the  portion  of  the  same  subject  in  a  volume  that 

Bank  of  Faith."    Six  volumes  of  the  "  Exposi-  was  crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brus- 

tor*s  Bible  "  appeared,  Vol.  I  of  the  "  Sermon  sels.    M.  A.  Wauters  furnishes  another  volume 

Bible,"  and  three  additional  volumes  of  the  of  his  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Belgium."    Col- 

"People's  Bible,"  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D.  lections  of  important  documents  have  been 

Spence,  Exell,  and  Neil's  "  Thirty  Thousand  brought  out,  for  the  period  between  1670  and 

Thoughts"  were  completed  in  the  sixth  vol-  1750,  by  Baron deLettenhove,  M.  Ch.  Piof,and 

ume.     "  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy,"  Vol.  Ill,  M.  de  Mameflfe.     The  great  work  of  M.  Ch. 

by  John  P.  Mahaffy,  was  issued,  and  in  the  Moeller,  of  die  University  of  Louvain,  "  Traitd 
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des  lltades  Bistoriqaes,*^  has  been  revised  and  '^  The  Struggle  for  Agricaltaral  Reforms, 
brought  out  by  his  son,  in  parts,  and  is  an  ad-  1778-'91,"  is  prominent:  and  JOrgensen's  col- 
rairable  guide  for  those  who  wi^  to  study  hisr  lection  of  memorials  and  documents,  J.  Steen- 
torj  on  sure  and  sound  principles.  A  Mono-  strup^s  *^  The  Danish  Peasant  and  Liberty,'* 
graph  on  Tilly  and  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  from  and  Fredericia's  *'  The  Liberation  of  the  Danish 
1618-'82,  has  been  written  by  Count  de  Viller-  Peasant,"  are  well  worth  consulting.  In  gen- 
mont,  and  M.  Ch.  Woeste  has  given  the  views  eral  and  political  history  there  is  hardly  any- 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the  History  of  the  Cul-  thing  worth  mentioning.  In  literary  history 
turkampf  in  Switzerland,  1871-86.  A  num-  the  first  volume  of  J.  Paludan-s  **  Renaissence 
ber  of  interesting  volumes  on  **  Belgic  Congo,"  of  the  Literature  of  Denmark  "  has  appeared ; 
and  kindred  topics  in  regard  to  African  rela-  also,  a  small  volume  bv  R.  Schr6der,  entitled 
tions,  have  attracted  much  attention.  Several  '^CBhlenschlfiger  and  the  Romantic  School." 
excellent  books  of  travel  have  appeared  during  A  considerable  number  of  biographies  have 
the  year,  treating  of  Texas,  China,  Germany,  been  published,  of  which  we  may  name  here  a 
Spain,  etc.  The  history  of  the  tine  arts  has  compendious  account  of  the  life  and  works  of 
not  been  neglected,  and  social  science  has  been  R.  Kr.  Rask,  the  eminent  philologist  (bom  one 
freely  discussed  by  L.  Dupriez,  Ch.  Lagasse,  hundred  years  ago) ;  a  **  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
L.  Halleux,  Ch.  Horion,  Baron  Colins,  M.  Times  of  Knud'  Lavard  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
Heins,  and  M.  E.  de  Laveleye.  In  poetry,  too,  by  H.  Olrik;  and  **The  History  of  the  Fam- 
both  in  Flemish  and  French,  the  yield  has  ily  of  Bille,"  conspicuous  in  Danish  annals,  by 
been  creditable  to  Belgium.  M.  E.  Verhaeren's  MoUerup  and  Meidell.  The  great  **  Danish  Bi- 
"  Les  Soirs,"  G.  Rodenbach's  ^*  Du  Silence,"  ographical  Dictionary "  is  being  pu^ed  for- 
and  Ch.  Potvin's  *^  Nos  Pontes  Flamands,"  are  wara  as  rapidly  as  possible.  S.  K  Sorensen 
well  spoken  of.  Pure  literature,  in  the  hands  has  published  a  small  volume  about  "^  The 
of  the  school  of  ^*  Toung  Belgium,"  seems  to  Arabs  and  their  Civilization  in  the  Middle 
flourish,  and  promises  better  results  than  were  Ages  " ;  and  Thor  Lange,  a  professor  at  Mos- 
looked  for  last  year.  Prof.  Stecher's  "  History  cow,  has  brought  out  an  interesting  book  of 
of  Flemish  Literature  "  is  pronounced  to  be  travels,  *^  A  Month  in  the  Orient."  Philosophy 
the  best  work  that  exists  on  this  subject.  M.  has  received  only  a  moderate  share  of  attention 
F.  de  Potter  continues  to  work  on  his  great  this  year.  In  this  connection  may  be  named 
history  of  the  monuments  and  institutions  Wilkens's  "  Outlines  of  ^Esthetics " ;  a  treatise 
of  the  City  of  Ghent,  which  is  not  yet  com-  on  ^*  Oriental  Mystics,"  by  H.Ramussen;  *'The 
pleted.  Various  local  histories  of  more  or  less  Religion  of  the  Future,"  by  A.  C.  Larsen ;  and 
merit  have  also  appeared.  Folk-lore  attracts  a  volume  "  On  Temper,"  by  F.  Holberg.  The 
much  notice,  due  chiefly  to  the  poet  Pol  de  death  of  M.  A.  Goldschmidt  and  of  T.  Lange 
Mont  and  to  Prof.  A.  Gitt^.  The  latter  has  (noted  in  last  year's  record)  deprived  Denmark 
issued  an  excellent  manual  for  the  use  of  stu-  of  two  of  its  best  novelists.  Posthumous  nov- 
dents  of  Flemish  folk-lore.  Of  old  Flemish  els,  however,  of  both  have  appeared.  H.  P. 
popular  tales  two  volumes  may  be  noted,  viz.,  Hoist,  the  Nestor  of  living  poets,  has  brought 
*^  (i^randmother's  Book  of  Stories,"  and  "Sto-  out  the  best  of  his  writings  as  "Selected 
ries  of  John  Everyman."  The  drama  has  Works,"  ^nd  C.  Hostrup  has  written  a  play, 
not  been  neglected,  and  several  creditable  pro-  ^  Under  Snefog,"  which  is  praised  by  the  critics, 
ductions  have  appeared.  A  curious  posthu-  Younger  authors  have  made  numerous  efforts 
mous  work  of  the  famous  novelist  Hendrik  in  light  literature,  and  with  fair  success.  A 
Conscience,  entitled  "  History  of  my  Youth,"  few  of  these  may  be  noted  here ;  as,  "  The  Po- 
has  been  published,  and  is  Idghly  praised  for  lar  Bear,"  by  H.  Pontoppidan;  "The  Consul's 
its  truthfulness  and  sincerity.  Light  literature  Wife,"  by  Miss  Levison;  "A  Purgatory,"  by 
holds  its  place  as  usual,  and  the  crop  of  novels  P.  MOller;  "La  Grande  Demoiselle"  (of  the 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  A  brilliant  time  of  Louis  XIV),  by  S.  Schnndorph ;  and 
work  by  K  J.  de  Geyter,  entitled  "The  Em-  "  Stuk  "  (•* hollow  splendor"),  by  H.  Bang, 
peror  Charles  V  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth-  E.  Gjellerup,  who  has  abandoned  realistic 
erlands,"  written  in  Flemish  meter  of  the  mid-  poetry,  has  brought  out  a  great  dramatic 
die  ages,  is  highlj  praised  by  the  critics.  It  poem  in  two  parts,  "  The  Struggle  with  the 
produced  also  a  great  sensation  in  Holland.  Muses  "  and  "  Helicon,"  together  with  a  com- 
Itauuik.— The  Northern  Exhibition  of  In-  edy,  "  The  Wedding  Present."  A.  Ipsen's 
dnstry.  Agriculture,  and  Art  in  Copenhagen,  "Mephistopheles,"  a  kind  of  Faust,  is  rooder- 
which  was  a  great  success,  diverted  attention  ately  praised  by  the  critics.  Several  of  the 
to  some  extent  from  literature  this  year,  as  did  younger  novelists  are  striving  to  portray  life 
also  the  jubilee  of  the  Danish  Society  of  Arti-  nowf^ays.  V.  Stnckenberg  u  one  of  these, 
sans,  celebrated  in  July;  the  centenary  of  the  and  gives  promise  also  of  progress.  The  critics, 
emancipation  from  villanage,  held  in  June ;  and  however,  have  nothing  favorable  to  say  of  the 
the  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  younger  dramatic  and  lyric  poets,  such  as  E. 
of  the  King's  reign  on  November  16.  Several  Gad,  N.  Larsen,  Sophus  (ilausen,  and  J.  Becker, 
historical  works  relating  to  the  emancipation  FnuMS.— Political  excitements  and  uncertain- 
of  the  peasantry  a  hundred  years  ago  have  ties  as  to  the  future  have  hindered  the  prog- 
been  published.    Among  these  Prof.E.  Holm*s  ress  of  literature  in  France  this  year  in  vari- 
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OQS  wajB.  Nevertheless,  anthors  have  writtea  Abb6  Oonstantin,^^  and  Zola  dramatized  one 
and  pablishers  have  brought  out  books  in  of  his  novels  called  '*  Germinal."  This  latter 
poetry,  history,  the  drama,  fiction,  etc.  M.  was  a  failure,  and  the  critics  predict  that  Zola 
Sullj-Prudhomme^s  ^*  Le  Bonheur,"  is  a  didao-  and  his  school,  with  their  so-called  naturalism 
tic  poem  of  more  than  average  merit,  but  not  and  its  abominations,  have  reached  the  end  of 
of  the  highest  order.  M.  Andr6  Lemoyne,  in  their  popularity.  Just  now  there  is  a  strong 
his  ''  Flenrs  des  Ruines,''  is  sharply  criticised  disposition  to  furnish  psychological  and  ana- 
by  reviewers.  The  work  of  Jean  Rameau^  lytioal  novels,  of  the  former  of  which  style 
**  The  Song  of  the  Stars,'^  is  pronounced  the  Madame  Malot^s  '^  Folie  d' Amour,"  M.  Hector 
most  interesting  volume  of  verse  published  this  Malot^s  **  Conscience,"  and  M.  P.  Bourget^s 
year,  though  the  critics  find  in  it  much  to  *^  Mensonges,"  are  good  specimens,  and  much 
condemn.  Numerous  other  contributions  in  praised.  M.  O.  Mirbeau^s  *'  L'Abb6  Jules," 
verse  have  appeared,  such  as  M.  C.  Fuster^s  and  M.  £.  Gk>ndeau^s  ^^  Le  Froc,"  profess  to 
"  Les  Tendresses,"  Eugene  ManueFs  '^  Poesies  portray  the  French  den^y ;  but  they  are  pro- 
du  Foyer  et  de  l'£co]e,"  £mile  Pejfrefort^s  nounoed  to  be  one-sided  and  unfair.  M.  G. 
*'  La  Vision,"  and  G.  Khan's  **  L^  Palais  Ohnet  is  the  author  of  *^  Volont^,"  which  has 
Nomades " ;  but  these  are  not  reckoned  to  be  reached  its  hundredth  edition,  and  he  has  had 
of  the  first,  perhaps  hardly  of  the  second  equal  success  on  the  stage  with  his  '^  Grande 
quality.  M.  d'H^rison  undertakes  to  defend  Mamidre."  Other  amusing  novels  are  '"'  Vail- 
Marslud  Bazaine  in  his  ^^ Legend  of  Metz,"  lante,"  by  J.  Vincent;  ^* Chonchette,"  by  M. 
not  very  successfully,  and  M.  Darimon  gives  Provost ;  ''  La  Petite  F6e,"  by  M.  A.  Cim ; 
valuable  information  and  judicious  criticisms  "Les  Fantaisies  d'nne  Amazone,"  by  M.  J. 
in  his  "  Notes  on  the  War  of  1870,"  on  ther^  Chassa;  and  ^^  Les  Seducteurs,"  by  Gyp.  The 
sponsibility  attaching  to  the  chief  actors  in  a  journals  of  Michelet,  the  well-known  histo- 
disastrous  drama,  viz..  Prince  Napoleon  and  rian,  have  been  published  by  his  widow,  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  This  so-caJled  prince  are  very  instructive  and  useful.  A  work  en- 
has  entered  the  field  against  M.  Taine,  who  titled  **  The  Great  French  Writers,"  is  under 
published  last  year  *^  Studies  respecting  Na-  way,  and  promises  to  be  a  gratifying  success, 
poleon  I,"  by  putting  forth  a  volume  en-  M.  £.  Des  Essarts's  "  Portraits  de  Maitres "  is 
titled  '^  Napoleon  and  his  Slanderers."  Sev-  highly  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  work.  A 
eral  mono§fraphfl  are  worthy  of  mention :  M.  capital  biography  of  Victor  Cousin  is  con- 
Welschinger's  "  Le  Due  d'Enghien "  is  ex-  tained  in  it.  Jn  philosophy,  M.  Paul  Janet's 
haustive  and  impartial;  £.  Lockrojr's  "Ah-  contributions  are  valuable,  as  set  forth  in 
med  Le  Boucher,"  better  known  as  Djezzar  "  Les  Passions  et  les  Oaractdres  dans  la  Jit- 
Pasha,  presents  a  lively  picture ;  and  the  terature  du  XVII*  Sidcle,"  and  "  Les  Lettres 
feats  of  arms  of  French  soldiers  in  AMca,  de  Madame  de  Grignan."  The  critics  speak  of 
is  the  theme  of  M.  Oamille  Rousset^s  work,  these  books  in  the  very  highest  terms.  In 
"L'Alg6rie  de  1880  &  18i0,"  not  yet  com-  biography  M.  E.  Sergy's  book  on  Fanny  Men- 
pleted.  Germany  fills  considerable  space  in  delssohn,  is  admirably  done,  and  M.  Gabriel 
the  thought  of  France,  as  is  shown  by  various  Ferry's  *'  Balzac  et  des  Amies,"  is  said  to  be 
publications,  such  as  M.  E.  Lavissie's  '*  Essay  very  agreeable  and  successful.  Social  and 
on  Germany  under  the  Empire  " ;  M.  C.  Grades  moral  science  has  received  considerable  atten- 
**  The  German  People,  their  Forces,  and  their  tion  in  Arsdne  Houssaye's  *'  Le  Livre  de  Min- 
Resources  " ;  M.  Grand-Carteret's  "  France  nit,"  M.  du  Camp's  ^*  Paris  Bienfaisant "  and 
judged  by  Germany,"  an  ably  arranged  com-  "  La  Vertu  en  France,"  M.  C.  F6r6's  **  D6g6n- 
piiation ;  and  a  translation  of  M.  J.  Janssen's  6rescence  et  Criminality,"  and  Dr.  A.  Pi^ 
excellent  work,  "Germany  at  the  End  of  the  ohaud's  "Les  Misdre  du  Sidcle."  Lack  of 
Middle  Ages."  Renan  is  as  busy  as  ever,  and  moral  training  is  noted  as  something  greatly 
his  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  Scripture  needing  a  speedy  remedy.  Books  of  travel 
history  is  exhibited  in  his  "  History  of  the  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  healthy  tone 
People  of  Israel,"  of  which  Vol.  I.  was  pub-  and  spirit,  calculated  to  benefit  as  well  as  iu- 
lished  last  year.  His  skeptical  proclivities  struct  and  amuse,  such  as  Guillaumet's  iUus- 
fnlly  display  themselves  in  all  that  he  does,  trated  volume  on  Algiers;  M.  H.  Franoe^s 
M.  J.  Menant  has  published  an  excellent,  con-  work  about  Spain,  and  M.  H.  Imbert's  oonsci- 
scientious  work  on  "Nineveh  and  Babylon."  entious  " Quatre  Mois  an  Sahel."  There  seems 
In  the  history  of  manners  and  ideas,  two  books  to  be  a  disposition  to  have  regard  to  English 
of  M.  Alfred  Ram  baud  are  particularly  notice-  works  in  the  way  of  education, .  if  one  may 
able  The  one  is  "  The  History  of  Civilization  judge  from  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books 
in  France,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  puUished  this  year,  e.  g.,  M.  L.  Carrau^s  work 
Day  " ;  the  other  is  "  The  History  of  Contem-  on  religious  philosophy  in  England  from  the 
porary  Civilization  in  France  " ;  botli  are  able  time  of  John  Locke  to  the  present  day ;  M.  P. 
and  well-timed  contributions.  Id  tlie  drama  de  Coubertin's  "  L'Education  en  Angleterre," 
there  is  little  worth  noting.  "Much  Ado  and  M.  O.  G^rard^s  series  of  papers  on  "Edu- 
About  Nothing,"  has  been  adapted  to  the  cation  and  Instruction."  Posthumous  works 
French  stage,  with  success.  M.  Ludovic  Ha-  of  Victor  Hugo  continue  to  be  issued,  and  the 
16 vy  brought  out  a  charming  comedy,  "The  "Memoires,"  of  M.  D^r6  Nisard  (recently 
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deceased)  well  deserve  to  be  consalted.  Jnris-  is  devoted  to  socialistic  matters.  F.  Spielbagen 
pnideooe  is  bat  sligbtljr  represented  tbis  year,  has  brought  ont  a  new  story,  **  Noblesse 
One  solid  work  may  here  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Oblige  ^^ ;  T.  Storm,  the  Kestor  of  Qerman 
M.  £.  Beaassire^s  *'  Les  Prinoipes  da  Droit,*'  novelists,  shows  in  his  latest  prodnctions,  *^  Es 
which  is  sapplementary  to  previoas  pablica-  waren  zwei  Eftnigskinder  *'  and  *'  Bei  kleinen 
tions  on  this  subject  Leaten,"  incomparable  freshness ;  and  the 
€cnM»y«-— Political  changes  and  nrobable  or  pleasant  story-teller  Hans  Hoffman  gives  some 
possible  resnlts  have  had  considerable  influence  **  Neue  Oorftageschichten,*'  which  well  deserve 
upon  the  coarse  and  progress  of  literature  in  commendation.  Id  the  Kteratnre  of ''memoirs" 
Germany  daring  the  year.  Poetical  contribu-  special  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  work  of 
tions  have  been  quite  numerous,  chiefly  in  the  Duke  Ernst  II,  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  who 
line  of  lyrical  sentiment,  bursts  of  socialism,  has  played  an  important  part  in  German  poll- 
and  sturdy  intolerance  of  authority.  The  tics  and  prefers  to  be  iiis  own  biographer, 
names  of  A.  Forroey,  Fr.  Beck,  and  Marie  Jan-  The  work  is  highly  commended  by  the  critics, 
itschek,  occur  in  this  connection,  but  their  pro-  Montgelas.  a  former  Bavarian  minister,  and 
ductions  do  nut  need  special  mention.  In  Qen,  von  Natzmer,  military  instructor  of  the 
honor  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  late  Emperor  William,  have  added  their  con- 
greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  a  vol-  tribntions  to  this  department.  To  these  may 
ume  of  poems  has  appeared  (edited  by  A.  be  added  Jakob  Ph.  Fallmerayer*s  letters  and 
Mayer)  on  the  unveiling  of  the  poet's  statue  at  memoirs,  as  showing  a  man  who  was  the  friend 
Botzen,  his  supposed  birthplace.  The  '^  Tiro-  of  li^ht  and  high  principle  in  knowledge  and 
lersagen,"  by  the  Countess  Wilhelmine,  and  religion.  Bchmeding  has  produced  an  excel- 
the  powerful  ballads  on  the  struggle  for  free-  lent  work  on  *'  Victor  Dago,"  which  is  of  the 
dom,  by  Count  A.  Wickenburg,  form  part  of  nature  of  a  message  of  peace  from  Germany  to 
the  book  lust  named.  '^  The  Song  of  Human-  France.  German  art  has  received  due  atten- 
ity,''  by  Heinrich  Hart,  claims  to  be  an  enic  in  tion  in  A.  Rosenberg's  '^  Die  Mtknchner  Maler- 
the  loftiest  style,  like  Uie  '*  Nibelungenlied  "  schule  seit  1871."  in  R.  Dohme's  encyclopADdic 
and  Klopstock's  '^  Messias."  Judging  from  the  book,  **  Geschicbte  der  Deutschen  Kunst,^'  and 
first  canto,  which  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  in  A.  and  F.  Eggers's  biography  of  Rauch,  the 
the  critics  give  praise  to  the  conception  and  sculptor  of  the  Friedrichsdenkmal.  Note  also 
optimistic  views  of  the  author,  but  doubt  as  to  is  made  of  the  issue  of  the  fourteenth  and  last 
the  ultimate  result.  R.  Hamerling's  *'  Homun-  volume  of  the  *'  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart," 
cuius  "  is  said  to  combine  universal  mockery  by  Onno  Klopp,  a  very  able  writer.  Ranke's 
and  burlesque  satire.  The  form  and  meter  of  *^  Universal  History  "  is  continued  by  the  hand 
the  poem  remind  one  of  Heine's  *'  Atta  Troll,"  of  A.  Dove,  and  will  soon  reach  its  end.  In 
only  the  satire  is  social  instead  of  literary,  philosophy,  the  centenary  of  Schopenhauer 
Plutocracy  and  Judaism  in  its  several  forms  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  publications  re- 
are  mercilessly  chastised,  and  the  poem  ends,  lating  to  his  rank  and  position  as  well  as  the 
the  critics  tell  us,  *Mn  shrill  discord."  The  true  worth  and  value  of  his  contributions  to 
agedA.F.  von  Schack,  the  translator  of  Firdusi,  philosophic  literature.  Activity  in  this  de- 
tliongh  nearly  blind  and  almost  threescore  years  partment  is  very  oonnderable,  and  displays  the 
and  ten,  retains  his  mental  vigor,  as  is  shown  usual  drift  of  German  writers  and  thinkers  on 
in  an  attractive  volume  of  memoirs  entitled  questions  of  psychology,  religion,  morals,  etc. 
"  Half  a  Century,"  George  Ebers,  the  novel-  We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  Roeber's  "Die 
ist,  also  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  poet  in  Philosophic  Schopenhauer's  "  ;  Nietzsche's 
a  romance  entitled  *'  Elifiin  " ;  but  the  critics  "  Genealogie  der  Moral,"  according  to  which 
do  not  find  much  in  it  to  praise.  The  dramatic  mankind  is  "  wholly  sunk  in  the  mire  " ;  Dil- 
results  of  the  year  are  inconsiderable,  though  they's  "Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  Geistes- 
coming  from  the  pens  of  Anzengrnber,  R.  Voss,  wis^enschaften  " ;  and  R.  Encken's  '*  Einheit 
M.  Greit  P.  Heyse,  and  H.  Lingg.  Anzen-  des  Geisteslebens  in  Bewusstsein  und  That  der 
gmber's  play,  '*  Stahl  und  Stein,"  is  a  national  Menschheit"  both  directed  against  material- 
drama  well  wrought  out ;  R.  Voss's  "  Bregit-  ism ;  and,  finally,  J.  H.  Witte's  "  Das  Wesen 
ta  "  is  remarkable  for  delineation  of  character ;  der  Seele,"  which  controverts  earnestly  the 
and  M.  Greifs  "Die  Pfalz  am  Rhein,"  Paul  materialistic  tendency  toward  "psychology 
Heyse's  "  Die  Weisheit  Snlomonis,"  and   11.  without  a  soul." 

Lingg's  "Die  Bregenzer  Elanse"  (a  sublect  firaece* — Literature,  on  the  whole,  is  well 

taken  from  the  Thirty  Tears'  War),  are  daly  represented  in  Greece  this  year.    In  theology 

S raised  by  the  critics.    Novels  of  the  year  Nicephorns  Calogeras  has  printed  from  a  Ko- 

ave  shown  about  the  usual  tendencies  in  the  man  MS.  a  work  of  Eutoymius  Zygabenus, 

way  of  pessimism,  realism,  and  discussions  of  i.  e.,  a  commentary  on  the  "  Letters  in  the 

social  and  psychological  problems.    There  is  a  New  Testament."    Prof.  A.  D.  Eyriakos  has 

pessimistic  tendency  in  Marie  von  Ebner-Es-  issued  a  collection  of  "  Studies  of  Church  His- 

chenbach's  "  Das  Gemeindekind,"    while  C.  tory " ;  the  orator  Moschakis  has  published  a 

Schwarzkopf s  " Lebenskfinstler "  and  H.  Hei-  series  of  "Ecclesiastical  Speeches,"  delivered 

berg's  "Der  Jannskopf"  are  expressly  directed  on  various  occasions;  and  Bishop  Dorotheus 

against  pessimism.  K.Fribizel's  novel,  "Dunst,"  has  brought  out  Part  I  of  the  "Treasury  of 
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Patrology,"  which  proniises  to  be  asefal  as  Zo]a*8   offensive   naturalism.     A   fairy   tale, 
well  as  important.     Love  of  philosophy  is  **£Ileine   Johannes,"   comes   from    Frederik 
shown  in  bringing  out   editions  of  ancient  Van  Eeden ;  it  abounds  in  poetic  sentiment 
Greek  writers,  by  D.  Semitelos  and  Dr.  Ber-  and  is  well  worked  out.    In  poetry  little  has 
nardarkis.    Tiie  editorial  work  is  said  to  be  been  done  worth  mentioning.    Beets's  ''  Win- 
excellent.    A  good  contribution  to  the  study  terloof  "  is  amusing ;  W.  Prins^s  poetry,  ^^Lief- 
of  the  dialects  of  modern  Greece  has  been  de^s  Erinnering,'' is  good  in  parts*  bat  unequal; 
made  by  A.  Paspatis,  favorably  known  by  his  and   Marie   Bodaert's  *'  Aqnarellen,"   evince 
studies  on  the  gypsies,  etc.     The  glossology  feeling  and  taste.    A  translation  of   Shake- 
and  fo]k-lore  of  the  Morea  are  treated  of  in  speare,    by  Burgersdyk,  is  now  nearly  com- 
the  **  Collection  of  Linguistic  Material  and  pleted,  and  is  much  praised  by  the  critics. 
Usages  of  the  Greek  People,"  by  S.  Papaza-  Translations  from  the  English  and  Hungarian 
pheiropulos.    A  lecture  by  J.  Balabanis  gives  have  met  with  favor.    In  the  drama,  Van 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  dialect  and  cus-  Meerbeke^s  little  comedy,  '^  Eene  Ministerieele 
toms  of  the  Greeks  of  Pontus.    An  excellent  Crisis  "  is  amusing,  as  is  also  Van  Maurik's 
report,  by  A.  P.  Eerameus,  has  been  printed  "  Fran^oise^s  Opstel " ;  but  neither  is  of  a  very 
respecting  palffiographic  and  philological  re-  high  order.    Mr.  Emant^s    tragedy,    **  Adolf 
searches  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     In  his-  van  Gelre,"  is  in  blank  verse,  and  is  highly 
tory  and    biography  the  contributions  have  spoken  of  by  the  critics.    This  same  Adolf  is 
been  few,  and  of  no  great  moment.     Two  tfie  hero  of  a  historical  novel  by  Mr.  Huf  van 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  Cephalonia  Bnren.    Colonial  history  has  been  well  cnlti- 
have  appeared,  originally  written  in  Italian,  vated  this  year  by  several  good  writers.     We 
but  translated  into  Greek,  with  annotations,  may  name  Annie  Foore^s  sketches,  ^'  Dit  het 
M.  Dimitsas  has  published  an  elaborate  biog-  Indisch  Familie-leven  "  ;   Eckart's  ^'Indische 
raphy  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Brieven  aan  een  Staatsraad " ;  and  Van  De- 
the  Great.     Dr.  A.  Eephallinos,  Sanskrit  in-  venter^s  instractive  "  History  of  the  Dutch  in 
structor  in  the  University  of  Athens,  has  un-  Java,"  w^hich  is  now  complete.    Various  reg- 
dertaken  to  prove  the  strong  inflaence  of  the  isters  and  documents  from  archives  have  been 
Greek-  drama  on  the  Indian,  and  N.  Parissis  brought  out,  and  P.  M.  Netscher  has  written 
has  published  an  interesting  book  on  Abys-  a  good  history  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
sinia.    Dr.  D.  Chassiotis,  in  his  **  Essays  and  West  Indies.    The  history  of  Holland  itself  in 
Addresses  on  Epirus,"  deals  with  politics  and  thelatterhalfof  the  seventeenth  century  is  well 
statistics.     A.  r.  Kerameus  (named  above),  illustrated  by  Dutch  writers,  specially  Sypes- 
in  his  *' Contribations  to  the  History  of  Neo-  tein  and  the  author  of  the  *' Joumalen  Van  C. 
Hellenic  Literature,"  has  printed  valuable  epis-  Uuygens,"  the  younger,  the  secretary  of  Wll- 
tles  from  Greek  men  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  Ham  III.    The  fourth  volume  of  G.  K.  Van 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    ArchsDology  occu-  Hogendorp's  letters  and  memoirs  (during  17ST) 
pies  much  attention,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.  Th.  has  appeared;  and  the  memoirs  of  his  brother, 
Sophulis,  in  a  volume  on  *'The  Ancient  Athe-  Gen.  Dirk  Van  Hogendorp,  which  are  full  of 
nian  School,"  and  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Papandreu,  in  interesting  adventures,  have  been  published, 
a  work  entitled  ^^  Azanias,  an  Account  of  the  Prof  Ten  Brink  is  bringing  out  a  new  series  of 
Ancient  Cities  of  the  Arcadian  Azanias."    The  biographies,  which  are  well  written  and  valn- 
venerable  A.  Rhangab^,  Nestor  of  Neo-Hel-  able.    Prof.  Pierson  has  published  the  first  of 
lenic  literature,  has  brought  out  the  first  parts  a  series  of  essays,  *^  Geestelyke  Voorouders," 
of  an  "  Archsdological  Dictionary,"  and  Dr.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  chief 
Costomoiris  has  devoted  a  monograph  to  the  sources  of  civilization  and  spiritual  life.     Dr. 
ancient  Greeks  as  aurists  and  oculists.    Fie-  Euiper's  '*  Euripides "  is  an  earnest  effort  to 
tion  holds  its  own  in  the  newspapers,  but  only  defend  that  poet  against  Aristophanes's  charge 
a  few  stories  and  tales  appear  in  book-form,  of  atheism.    He  holds  that  the  author  of  **  Ai- 
The  drama  and  poetry  are  but  poorly  repre-  cestis"  was  an  honest  skeptic,  if  nothing  more, 
sented  this  year.    The  satirist,  G.  Suris,  has  Two  notable  scholars,  Mr.  Rau  and  Mr.  Vos- 
published    two   new   volumes   of   ^^  Poems."  maer,  have  died  during  the  year. 
Some  good  verse  is  found  in  J.  Polemis'a  Hangary. — Literary  production  this  year  in 
*^  Winter  Blossoms";  and  the  poems  of  Mari-  Hungary  offers  a  similar  record  to  that  of 
etta  Betsu,  now  collected  in  a  volume,  "Laurels  1887.    The  Crown  Prince  has  acquired  repnta- 
and  Myrtles,"  are  touching  and  impressive.  tion  in  ethnography  and  natural  philosophy, 
HallaniL — There  has  been   a  large  prodnc-  and  the  Archduke  Joseph  has  shown  himself  to 
tion  of  novels  and  novelettes  in  Holland  this  be  an  excellent  philologist,  in  a  grammar  of  the 
year;  only  a  few,  however,  deserve  mention  gypsy  language,  if  there  be  really  such  a  lan- 
here.    Nessuno's  '^Jonkheer  Beemsen"  is  of  guage.    The  book  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
the  psyehologioal  type :  "  Neven  en  Nichten,"  by  the  critics,  and  appears  to  be  a  valuable 
by  the  brothers  Van  Duvl,  is  remarkably  free  contribution  to  comparative  as  well  as  special 
from  conventionality ;  Van  Loghem^s  ''  Vic-  philology.    Prof.  E.  Thewrewk  has  added  an 
tor"    deals  with  idealism  and  realism  in  a  appendix  to  the  grammar,  giving  a  very  full 
rather  unsatisfactory  way ;  and  L.  Van  Deysel,  account  of  the  origin,  language,  history,  etc., 
in  his  **  Eene  Liefde,"  follows  the  Frenchman  of  the  gypsies.    Ural-Altaic  studies  have  met 
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with  favor,  but  the  qnestion  is  still  unsettled  a  coarse  of  lectures;  G.  Bovio  also  lectured 
as  to  the  oriirin  of  the  present  Hungarian  Ian-  on  Dante  in  Naples ;  a  Roman  priest,  G.  Po- 
guage ;  whether  it  be  of  Turco-Tartar  oharac-  letto,  has  brought  out  a  Dantean  dictionary, 
ter,  or  one  of  the  Ugrian  or  Ugro-Finnio  Ian-  in  seven  volumes,  with  notes  and  illustrations 
guages.  In  connection  with  this  point  it  may  drawn,  in  part,  irom  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and 
be  mentioned  that  able  scholars  are  making  a  Jesuit  father  named  Gomoldi  has  published 
a  special  study  of  divers  dialects,  such  as  the  a  commentary  on  the  *^  Divina  Commedia,*'  in 
Lapp,  the  Votyak,  and  Vogul.  Prof.  I.  Bud-  which  he  shows  much  enthusiasm  for  his 
enz  has  finished  his  comparative  grammar  of  author ;  but,  in  general,  the  movement  is  re- 
the  Ugrian  languages.  As  belonging  partly  garded  as  a  failure  by  those  most  competent  to 
to  philology  and  partly  to  history,  honorable  pronounce  Judgment  on  the  subject.  As  con- 
mention  should  be  made  of  M.  L.  R^thj^s  nected  with  Dantean  literature,  mention  may 
"  Origin  of  the  Roumanian  Nation  and  Lan-  be  made  of  a  commentary  of  L.  de  Biase,  with 

fiage,"  a  work  of  undoubted  merit ;  and  of  M.  notes  by  G.  da  Siena,  and  a  reprint  of  the  com- 
red.  Pesty's  book  on  the  topographical  no-  mentary  of  Stefano  Talice  di  Ricaldone.  Fail- 
menclature  of  Hungary.  In  lustory  proper  there  ure  has  also  attended  the  attempt  to  revive  the 
have  appeared  A.  Szilagyi's  '*  Transylvanian  memory  of  and  do  justice  to  Giordano  Bruno 
Parliamentary  Records,^'  Vol.  XII,  reaching  (burned  by  the  Inquisition  in  Rome  in  1600). 
to  1661 ;  the  '*  Diplomatarium  Ragusanum";  An  edition  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of 
and  Prof.  Marczali^s  third  and  concluding  vol-  Nola  is  under  way,  it  is  true,  but  only  three 
ume  of  his  **  History  of  Hungary  in  the  Time  of  volumes  have  been  published  in  nine  years. 
Joseph  II."  This  last-named  work  gives  nni-  The  period  most  studied  just  now  is  the  fif- 
versal  satisfaction.  We  may  note  idso  ^*01d  teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A.  Graf's 
Hungary,"  by  M.  B.  Grdnwald,  which  is  said  to  ^^  Attraverso  il  Cinquecento  "  relates  to  this 
be  a  really  fascinating  book ;  Prof.  G.  Ballagi's  portion  of  the  past,  and  consists  of  various 
**  Hungarian  Political  Literature  until  1825,"  a  studies  on  Petrarchism  and  anti  -  Petrarch- 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  documentary  ism,  on  Pietro  Aretino,  on  Veronica  Franco, 
matter ;  and  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  etc.  G.  Gloda's  book  on  Girolamo  Morone 
of  the  war  of  independence  in  1848-'49,  wherein  (1470-1529)  is  well  worth  reading.  A  book 
the  somewhat  famous  GOrgey  surrendered  to  by  Salvagnini  on  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  has 
the  Russians.  The  critics  hold  that  G^rgey's  met  with  warm  appreciation.  E.  Musatti  is 
character  is  fully  vindicated  in  the  book.  Mem-  reprinting  his  work  on  Venice,  the  Doge,  etc., 
oirs  and  biographies  have  received  large  at-  with  additions  and  corrections.  F.  Calvi  has 
tention.  Among  the  workers  in  this  line  we  brought  out  a  monograph  on  Bianca  Maria 
name  M.  A.  Zichy,  who  has  edited  all  that  re-  Sforza  Visconti.  A  work  of  superior  merit 
lates  to  Count  Stephen  Sz6chenyi,  the  real  comes  from  the  pen  of  L.  ChiappeUi,  commem- 
founder  of  modern  Hungary,  whose  speeches  orating  the  eignth  century  of  the  Bologna 
have  been  published  through  the  care  of  the  University.  Bartoli  is  working  on  his  full  and 
academy ;  N.  Eubinyi,  who  has  prepared  an  elaborate  '*  History  of  Italian  Literature,"  of 
excellent  biography  of  Emeric  Thurz6  (1598-  which  (as  noted  last  year^  the  sixth  volume 
1621);  and  D.  Angyal,  whose  "Life  of  Em-  has  been  published.  G.  Diaconis  has  brought 
eric  Tokdly  "  is  learned  and  valuable.  A  his-  out  Vol.  I  of  a  new  biography  of  Dant«,  and 
tory  of  Hungarian  agriculture  and  a  history  of  V.  Cresoini  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
the  Hungarian  theatre  have  appeared.  The  careful  studies  on  Boccaccio.  Reprints  of  the 
prolific  M.  J6kai  continues  to  write  novels  in  ancient  classics  meet  with  favor,  as  do  also 
abundance,  and  M.  A.  Var&dy,  in  his  "  Doctor  those  of  standard  Italian  authors.  The  ^^  Bib- 
Fanst,"  seems  to  be  trying  to  introduce  what  lioteca  di  Autori  Italian! "  is  well  under  way, 
is  called  naturalism  into  Hungary.  M.  A.  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  In  the  his- 
Baksay,  a  Protestant  minister,  furnishes  a  col-  tory  of  art  may  be  named  a  work  by  Pietro 
lection  of  pleasant  novelettes  entitled  "  Foot-  Caliari  on  Paul  Veronese.  A  periodical  de- 
path."  In  lyric  and  epic  poetry  the  posthu-  voted  to  art  has  been  begun,  and  it  is  hoped 
nious  work  of  the  great  national  bard,  John  may  meet  with  full  success.  The  historical 
Arany,  is  specially  noteworthy.  Various  trans-  societies  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  published 
lations  have  been  successfully  made  of  Tenny-  from  their  archives  valuable  documents,  such 
son^s  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  of  BurnsM  "  Songs,"  as  the  '*  Gesta  "  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
of  Petrarch's  "Sonnets,"  etc.,  all  said  to  be  "Secondo  Registro  della  Curia  Arcivescovile 
marked  by  fidelity  and  vigor  of  language.  di  Genova,"  and  the  '^  Statutum  Potestatis 
Italy.— Nothing  striking  or  out  of  the  usual  Communis  Pistorii  Anni  MCCLXXXVI."  G. 
order  has  occurred  in  literary  matters  during  Stocchi*s  history  of  the  first  conquest  of  Brit- 
the  present  year  in  Italy.  The  founding  of  a  ain  by  the  Romans  and  Castelli^s  second  vol- 
chair  in  Rome,  in  1886,  for  the* exposition  of  ume  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  are  praised  by 
the  "  Divina  Commedia "  of  Dante  nas  not  re-  the  critics,  as  are  also  E.  Parries  '^  Vittorio 
suited  in  what  was  hoped  for  and  expected,  Aroedeo  II  ed  Eugenio  di  Savoia"  and  E. 
viz.,  an  increase  in  the  study  of  the  great  Masi*s  volume,  contaiifing  new  facts  about  Na^ 
poet*8  works.  Carducci,  a  distinguished  poet  poleon^s  two  wives.  The  critics  aver  that  lit- 
liimself,  was  appointed  professor,  and  began  erature  in  Italy,  whether  in  poetry  or  novels. 
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has  not  been  more  brilliant  than  in  other  years,  land.    A  cheap  popular  series  of  standard  an- 

bat  rather  less  so.    The  best  noyelists,  Farina,  thors  has  recently  appeared  nnder  the  title 

Matilde  8erao,  and  Oapoana  have  produced  ''  Library  for  the  Thousand  ilomes.^^    Periodi- 

nothing  new  or  remarkable,  and  norels  by  cal  literature  does  not  flonri^  in  Norway,  two 

Rovetta,  Qiuriati,  Caponi,  and    Martini  are  of  its  chief  representatives  having  failed  for 

hardly  above  the  average.     In  poetry,  Car-  want  of  support. 

duoci  brought  out  last  year  a  volume  of  '*  Rime  Peiaid. — Polish  literature  has  suffered  macfa 
Nuove,^*  which  contains  some  new  pieces,  with  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  by  death  among 
others  before  printed.  Ue  ranks  among  the  men  of  letters.  The  great  humorist,  Jan  Lam, 
best  of  the  Italian  poets.  has  passed  away,  as  have  also  the  historian,  W. 
Hsrway. — Literature  in  the  larger  sense  of  Kalinka,  leaving  his  masterpiece,  ^^  The  Diet  of 
the  word  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  in  Four  Tears,  '*  incomplete,  and  J.  L.  Kraszew- 
Norway  this  year.  The  social  and  ethical  ski,  renowned  as  a  voluminous  writer  of  ro- 
questions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  mances,  poems,  dramas,  etc.  A  number  of 
aroused  much  discussion,  and  a  number  of  books,  novels,  a  sort  of  autobiography,  and  a 
volumes  have  been  published  advocating  fre-  popular  history  of  Poland,  by  the  aged  writer, 
quently  very  strange  and  even  immoral  doc-  nave  been  published  since  his  death.  T.  T. 
trines.  6j5m8tjeme  Bjdmson  has  entered  the  Jez,  a  contemporary  of  Eraszewski,  still  re- 
fleld  against  Bohemian  doctrines  and  practices,  mains,  and  is  very  industrious.  Madame  Gr- 
and during  the  first  half  of  the  year  he  trav-  zesko,  H.  Sienkiewicz,  and  B.  Prus  are  in  their 
eled  over  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  prime,  and  are  expected  to  do  good  service  to 
lecturing  on  **  Monogamy  and  Polygamy,*'  with  literature.  A  new  writer,  Adam  Szymanski, 
great  success.  Jonas  Lie  has  published  '^  Mar-  gives  promise  of  large  success,  judging  from 
ried  Life,"  which  is  much  praised  as  being,  on  his  *^  Sketches,*'  which  are  taken  from  tiie  life 
the  whole,  sound  in  principle  and  capitally  of  the  Polish  exiles  in  Siberia.  Two  historical 
worked  out.  It  abounds  in  genial  humor,  and  novels  have  appeared,  viz.,  *^  The  Knights  of 
is  widely  read  in  Norway.  A.  Eielland  bases  King  Albert,**  by  S.  Eaczkowski,  and  '^  M. 
his  stories  on  the  newest  political  development,  Wolodyjowski,**  by  Sienkiewicz.  Humorous 
but  they  are  not  esteemed  to  be  of  much  ac-  literature  seems  to  flourish  in  Poland  in  the 
count.  Other  works  of  fiction  are  Amalie  hands  of  Jordan,  Junosza,  Wilczynski,  and 
Skram*s  *^  Two  Friends,**  Per  Sivle*s  *'  Bundle  Baluoki.  Historical  stories  and  tales  have  been 
of  Stories,**  A.  Balle*8  **  Young  Ladies,**  E.  published  by  Bykowski,  Rawita,  and  Rapacki. 
Janaon's '' Norwegians  in  America,**  Mrs.  Jan-  Rogosz*8  stories,  ^*Upon  the  Waves  of  Des- 
son*s  *^  A  Young  Girl.'*  E.  Winter^jelm's  tiny  '*  and  **  Richard  Gozdawa,"  are  weU  writ- 
^*  Countess  Sissi,'*  and  Eristofer  Eri8tofersen*s  ten  and  interesting ;  Gawalewicz*s  tales  are 
new  story,  **  ToUers  of  the  Soil.*'  He  is  now  much  admired,  as  are  also  Dygasinski*9  studies, 
settled  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  this  story  de-  in  story  form,  of  the  character  of  the  Polish 
scribes  the  hard  conditions  of  life  under  which  peasantry.  Madame  Orzesko's  new  novel,  '*  On 
the  crofters  labor.  Numerous  tales  and  sketches  the  Niemen,'*  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  her 
have  been  published,  mostly  relating  to  home  very  best.  A  few  other  contribudons  in  this 
topics  and  of  average  merit  A  few  poems  line  may  here  be  named :  '*  By  Sunlight  and 
have  been  published,  viz.,  E.  Rander*s  ^'  Nor-  Gaslight,**  by  W.  Gomulicki ;  **  Heroes  of  To- 
wegian  Scenery,  Impressions,  and  Pictures,'*  day,**  by  F.  Lentowski;  and  '*The  Mistake,** 
N.  C.  Yogt^s  ^^  Poems,**  and  Sigurd  Bodker's  by  B.  Prus.  In  the  drama  something,  but  not 
erotic  verse,  entitled  '^  Eiskov  '* — i.  e.,  '*  Love."  much,  has  been  done.  E.  Zalewski's  comedy, 
These  two  latter  have  made  promising  dilmt$,  ^^  Apfel,  the  Wedded  Couple,*'  is  very  popu- 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  in  time  enrich  lar;  Mankowski's  comedy,  ^^The  Eccentric,** 
the  scanty  lyric  poetry  of  Norway.  Several  has  been  applauded;  and  J.  Blizinski's  two 
important  historical  works  have  appeared,  farces  are  very  laughable.  In  poetry  Madame 
among  which  we  note  Prof.  Ernst  Sars*s  ^'  His-  Maria  Eonopnicka  has  published  a  tliird  series 
tory  of  Norway**  (1819-1582),  interesting,  well  of  *'  Poems,**  and  Gomulicki  has  made  his  first 
written,  and  valuable ;  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Bang*s  collection  on  an  important  scale.  Some  new 
^^  History  of  the  Norwegian  Church  nnder  names  may  be  mentioned :  Otawa,  Orlowski, 
•  Catholicism  "  instructive  and  fairly  wrought  and  Londynski,  men  of  ability,  the  critics  say. 
out.  J.  B.  Halvor8en*s  excellent  ^*  Dictionary  The  fine  productions  of  Adam  Asnyk,  the  fii^ 
of  Norwegian  Authors  **  is  making  steady  prog-  lyric  poet  of  the  day,  have  been  translated  into 
ress,  and  has  reached  half-way  into  the  letter  German.  Historical  studies  have  been  prose- 
H.  Art  criticism  has  been  enriched  by  Prof,  cuted  with  zeaL  T.  Eorzon  has  brought  oat 
L.  Dietrichsen*s  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  the  concluding  volume  of  his  monumental  work 
of  the  National  Picture  Gallery,  and  literary  on  the  internal  condition  of  Poland  under  its 
history  has  been  increased  by  H.  Jaeger*s  last  kings.  M.  Semkowicz  obtained  a  prize 
pleasant  picture  of  the  literary  life  and  work  from  the  Polish  Society  of  Paris  for  a  mono- 
of  *'  Henrik  Ibsen  *'  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  graph  subjecting  J.  Dlugosz's  "  History  of  Po- 
of the  poet*s  birtn.  This  distinguished  son  of  lancl  **  to  a  thorough  critical  analysis.  Several 
Norway,  Bj6rnson*s  twin-brother,  stands  in  other  volumes  have  been  published,  among 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  authors  of  his  native  which  may  be  named  here  W.  Zakrzew8ki*s 
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work  on  the  reign  of  E^ine  Stephen  Bathory.  Literary  criticism  is  well  illastrated  in  Orest 
The  critical  ** Essays''  of  r.  Ohmielowski  de-  Miller's  ^* Russian  Authors  since  Gogol";  the 
serve  mention,  as  do  also  the  lectures,  deliyered  third  volume  is  taken  np  with  AksucofE,  Mel* 
in  Florence,  hy  the  distinguished  poet,  T.  Lenar-  nikoff,  and  Ostrovski,  with  articles  on  modern 
towicz,  on  ^*  The  Character  of  Slavo- Polish  authors.  Arsenieff  has  brought  out  two  vol- 
Poetry."  Translations  also,  into  German  and  umes  of  ^^  Critical  Studies  of  Russian  Life,"  and 
Spanish,  of  eminent  writers  are  worthy  of  rec-  Skabitcbevski  deals  with  ^*  The  Folk  Novel- 
ord.  In  conclusion,  note  must  be  made  of  a  ists."  Pypin  continues  his  studies  of  Russian 
volume  of  economics,  entitled  '*  Galicia's  Pov-  literature  before  Pushkin  and  in  Pushkin's 
erty,"  by  S.  Szczepanowski.  It  is  very  able,  time,  and  Timof6eff  has  published  a  volume  on 
and  the  "sad  story  told  in  it  has  made  a  pro-  the  undeniable  ^^  Influence  of  ShiJce^are  on 
found  impression  in  Poland.  the  Russian  Drama."  Tolstoi's  ^*  War  and 
Bttria. — Deadi  has  left  its  mark  on  Russian  Peace  "  is  discussed  by  Prof.  Eary^eff  very 
literature  this  year  in  the  removal  from  earth  ably.  Other  publications  in  this  line  are  vain- 
of  V.  Garshio,  only  thirty-three^  and  yet  a  able.  In  history,  Stasulevitoh's  '^History  of 
writer  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Tourgu^-  MedisQval  Times,"  Vol.  Ill,  brings  the  story 
neff  and  Tolstoi.  Ho  put  an  end  to  his  own  down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
life,  in  a  state  of  partial  insanity,  and  his  literary  Mention  also  is  proper  here  of  Prof.  Bnlitch's 
remains  consist  of  two  small  volumes  of*  Tales."  ^*  History  of  the  Earlier  Tears  of  the  Kazan 
These  are  mournful  records  of  what  he  saw,  University,"  of  Vol.  IV,  of  Andrievitch's  "  His- 
felt,  and  suffered.  In  this  connection  we  may  tory  of  Siberia,"  in  time  of  Catherine  II ;  and 
note  also  the  death  of  Rosenheim,  eminent  as  the  "  Exterior  Policy  of  Nicholas  I "  during  the 
a  writer  of  satirical  and  other  poetry.  In  the  Crimean  War.  Sukhomlinoff  has  finished  his 
way  of  novels,  tales,  and  sketches  of  various  ^  History  of  the  Russian  Academy."  In  phi- 
sorts,  the  production  has  been  quite  abundant,  losophy,  P.  Lavroff  has  begun  the  publication 
and  in  the  main  satisfactory.  Korolenko,  who  of  his  *'  History  of  Thought."  It  is  the  life- 
excels  in  drawing  the  Siberian  runaway,  pre-  work  of  a  veteran  laborer  and  very  able  ex- 
sents  another  picture,  in  his  latest  novel,  *^  Dnr-  poaitor  of  the  subject,  and  is  to  be  published 
ing  the  Journey  " ;  it  is  highly  praised  for  its  m  four  volumes.  Karelin's  **  Problems  of 
power  and  skill.  A  lady,  signing  herself  Eres-  Ethics  "  have  appeared  in  a  separate  volume, 
tovski,  furnishes  a  new  novel,  *^  The  Duties,"  and  are  remarkably  well  written.  In  arch»ol- 
which  belongs  to  the  order  of  psychical  analy-  ogy,  Count  Bobrinsky  has  published  **  The 
sis,  and  has  met  with  much  favor.  Another  Eurgans  around  Smyela,"  and  Ptasbitski  has 
novel  has  appeared  from  the  same  author,  en-  brought  out  a  "  Description  of  the  Lithuanian 
titled  ^*'  After  the  Deluge."  Madame  Shabels-  State  Archives."  Prot  Tagantseff  makes  nub- 
kaya,  called  the  poet  of  the  peasant  life  of  lie  his  "Lectures  on  Criminal  Law,"  wnich 
Little  Russia,  published  a  novel,  entitled  "  Three  contain  among  other  things  Drill's  exhaustive 
Currents,"  describing  in  one  the  new  religion  study  of  "  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Russia  and 
of  Count  Tolstoi,  under  the  name  of  "  Religion  Western  Europe."  In  natural  science  great 
of  Buddha."  Matchtett  has  brought  out  a  vol-  interest  is  manifested,  and  scientific  perio£caIs 
ume  of  "  Silhouettes,"  which  have  been  well  are  flourishing. 

received.  Other  novels  and  stories  that  may  Spain* — Progress  in  science  and  letters  con- 
be  named  here,  are :  Earonin's  "  My  World,"  tinues  unchecked  in  Spain,  and  education  and 
Mrs.  Dmitrieva's  "  The  Prison,"  Shiloff's  "After  culture  are  spreading  throughout  the  kingdom, 
a  Long  Separation,"  Muravlin's  "  Not  Quite  The  number  of  books  published  in  1888  exceeds 
Love,"  Volski's  "  The  Wife,"  and  Tchehoff 's  by  far  the  sum  total  of  other  years.  Poetry 
"Steppe."  Several  interesting  books  have  ap-  of  every  description,  lyric,  epic,  or  dramatic, 
peared,  undertaking  to  discuss  important  topics  including  works  of  fiction  in  prose,  is  being 
among  the  peasantry,  like  the  "  Woman  Ques-  abundantly  supplied.  Although  the  master 
tion,"  and  various  economical  conditions  of  af-  poets,  Nufiez  de  Arce,  Campoamor,  and  Zo- 
fairs.  X.  G.  Uspenski's  "A  Ticket"  and  "Fig-  rilla,  have  done  little  or  nothing  this  year,  yet 
ures  in  Life  "  are  of  this  kind.  Engelhardt's  there  is  a  large  number  of  younger  and  enthu- 
"  Letters  from  the  Country  "  and  Lineff's  de-  siastic  men  striving  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
scriptions  of  prison-life  are  good  specimens  of  Among  these  may  be  named  J.  de  las  Cuevas, 
what  the  critics  call  "  artistic  ethnography."  in  his  "'  El  Espcjo  del  Alma " ;  Cubillo,  in  liis 
Nadson,  the  poet,  died  last  year  (as  noted) ;  "  Ensayos  Poeticos  " ;  Iglesias,  in  his  "  Al  Fin 
the  posthumous  edition  of  his  verses  is  very  de  la  Jornada  " ;  and  Bustillo,  in  a  collection 
popular.  In  the  field  of  memoirs  the  crop  is  of  satirical  romances  revealing  superior  talent, 
rich.  Gontcharoff's  "  In  the  Mother  Country  "  entitled  "  El  Ciego  de  Buenavista."  In  the 
takes  the  lead  iu  giving  various  types  from  drama  light,  short  pieces,  or  sainetea,  operet- 
Russian  provincial  life  half  a  century  ago.  tas,  and  the  like,  are  more  popular  than  the 
Antokolski's  "Memoirs,"  though  deficient  in  classical  tragedy  or  modem  melodrama.  Novel- 
literary  form,  furnish  a  heartrending  picture  writing  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  noted 
of  the  great  sculptor's  sad  and  deplorable  career,  last  year,  as  is  shown  by  publications  of  Garcia 
The  memoirs  of  Count  Sollogub,  Danilevstii,  Nieto,  Palacio  Vald6s,  Emilio  de  la  Cerda, 
Polevoi,   Ghilaroff-Platonofi^   may   be   noted.  Ramon  Ortega,  Gabriel  Moreno,  and  Carlos 
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Maria  Ooantos.  Angelon  has  brought  out  a  reoei^ed.  A.  Strindberg,  the  Zola  representa- 
oharming  novel,  "  Espinas  de  ana  Flor  "  (Part  tive  in  Sweden,  writes  with  his  nsoal  vigor  and 
II  of  *'Flor  de  nn  Dia"),  and  Dofia  E.  P.  ability  in  ''The  Inhabitants  of  Hemsd'M  bat 
Bazan  sustains  her  high  reputation  (noted  last  his  invectives  against  family  life,  and  his  at- 
year)  in  her  *'  Los  Pazos  de  UUoa,"  VoL  II,  and  tacks  on  the  female  sex,  especially  married 
"  Mi  Romeria,"  or  pilgrimage.  Several  other  women,  are  ofTensive  and  discreditable  in  a 
ladies  are  active  in  this  line.  In  general  liter-  high  degree.  Two  of  Strindberg^s  adhereats 
ature,  criticism,  and  bibliography,  improve-  have  written  comedies,  viz.,  Per  Staaff  and  6. 
ment  is  visible.  Jaan  Valera  shows  this  plainly  af  Geijerstam.  The  former^a,  entitled  ^'Svea^ 
in  his  '*  Apantes  sobre  el  Nuevo  Arte  de  Banner,"  is  severe  on  what  is  called  the  boole- 
Escribir  Novelas,"  as  do  also  Migael  Alvarez,  vard  press,  and  the  latter's,  named  '^  Father- 
in  '*  TentativasLiterarias,"  and  Leopoldo  Alas,  in-law,"  ridicales  yoang  offioersMntrosiona  into 
in  'Tolletos  literarios."  Historical  science  families  to  catch  prizes  in  marriage.  The 
is  also  making  rapid  advance,  and  namerous  drama  is  weak  this  year.  Fiction,  on  the  other 
students  and  explorers  are  bosily  occupied  in  hand,  is  flourishing.  This  is  shown  by  the 
searching  old  libraries  for  rare  manuscripts,  large  number  of  novels  and  tales  published  in 
anpublished  documents,  etc.  M.  Fuente^s  gen-  1888,  among  which  we  may  name  Ernst  ArpiV 
eriu  History  of  Spain  (1850~'62)  in  twenty-  ^'From  a  Plebeian  Borough,"  Anna  Wahlen- 
six  volumes,  is  being  reprinted,  with  a  con-  berg's  **  With  our  Neighbors,"  Hilma  Strand- 
tinuation  by  Juan  Valera.  Balaguer,  whose  berg^s  **  Westward,"  i.  e.,  life  on  the  west  coast, 
'^  History  of  Catalonia  "  was  noted  last  year,  and  a  new  series  of  tales  by  Tor  Hedberg,  son 
has  brought  out  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir-  of  the  veteran  Frans  Hedberg.  0.  D.  af  Wirs^n, 
teenth  volumes  of  his  complete  works;  V.  La-  both  rival  and  once  friend  of  Count  Snoilsky, 
fuente  is  steadily  occupiea  in  critical  studies  and  champion  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  has 
of  the  history  of  Aragon ;  and  Pella  y  Forgas  published  a  volame  of  poetry  displaying  much 
has  reached  the  seventh  volume  of  his  archsso-  ability ;  and  A.  U.  Bfi&th  has  given  a  long  de- 
logical  and  topographical  description  of  Am-  scription  in  verse  of  persecutions  for  witcfa- 

Eurdan   in  Catalonia.    Provincial   and  local  craft  and  sorcery  in  Sweden  in  the  seventeenth 

istory  is  cultivated   with  spirit  and  success,  century.    A  work  on  sociology,  entitled  '*  Om 

The  number  of  publications  is  too  great  to  Nationemas  Sammanv&xning,"  by  6.  Bjork- 

allow  of  naming  tnem  here,  save  only  Ciriaco  lund,  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially 

Vigil's  ^^  Asturias  Monumental,  Epigr&flca  y  with  reference  to  the  dispute  between  free 

DiplomMca,"  three  large  volumes,  with  illus-  trade  and  protection.     Political  history  has 

trations ;  O.  y  Ruble's  *^  Investigaciones  sobre  been  enriched  by  a  new  volume  of  O.  8.  Ryd- 

la   Historia  de  Valladolid "  ;   and  Vol,    XV  berg's  "  Sweden's  Treaties  with  Foreign  Pow- 

of  the   richly  illustrated .  work,   '^  Espafia  y  era,"  1534  to  1560.     The  same  writer  has 

sns  Monumentos."  The  Geographical  Society's  brought  out  an  essay  on  the  meeting  at  Ealmar, 

*'*'  Boletin,"  two  volumes,  shows  that  consider-  1397.     A.  Blomberg  supplies  a  popular  work 

able  impulse  has  been  given  to  this  study.  Two  on  Charles  XIV  (Bemaaotte).    A.  Nystr6m  is 

works  on  Morocco  have  appeared ;  the  Philip-  very  busy  on  his  work  (noted  in  last  yearns 

Sine  Islands  have  been  described  by  Captain  record)  respecting  the  history  of  civil! zatioD 
[oreno,  and  *^La  Isla  de  la  Paragua,"  by  Cap-  and  culture.  S.  J.  Bo^thius  has  completed  his 
tain  Canga-Arguelles,  both  of  the  royal  navy,  history  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  J. 
A  volume  on  the  Nicaragua  Interoceanic  Canal  Tbyr6n  gives  a  documentary  history  of  the 
by  Sepulveda,  and  further  **  Noticias  de  Chris-  armed  neutrality  and  the  peace  under  Na- 
toval  Colon,"  by  Fernandez  Dnro,  are  worthy  poleon,  including  also  the  European  policy 
of  note  here,  as  of  special  interest  to  Ameri-  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  to  the 
cans.  In  the  way  of  reprints,  or  continuations  rupture  between  France  and  England  (1803). 
of  important  works,  much  has  been  done,  such  Prof.  G.  Ljunggren  has  added  a  new  volame 
as  Lopez  de  Gomara's  '*  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  to  his  great  work,  **The  Annals  of  the  Polite 
M.  Pelayo's  "  La  Ciencia  Espanola,"  Vols.  I  and  Literature  of  Sweden  (1809-'U)";  and  H. 
II ;  Arteche's  '^  War  of  Independence,"  and  SchUck  is  continuing  his  hifitory  of  Swedish 
Bethencar^s  *^  Analos  de  la  Nobleza  Espaflola,"  literature.  The  distinguished  poetess,  Anna 
Vol.  VIII.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  in  regard  Maria  Lenngren,  is  handsomely  dealt  with  in  a 
to  Spanish  literature  is  decidedly  encouraging,  monograph  by  Earl  Warburg ;  and  L.  Loo- 
Sweden. — As  noted  last  year,  women  in  stromas  "  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Art  during 
Sweden  continue  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  the  First  Century  of  its  Existence,"  is  much 
in  literature.  Mrs.  Benedictson's  ^^  Fru  Mari-  praised  by  the  critics.  A  few  volumes  in  gen- 
anne"  was  noted  in  the  record  of  1887  as  eral  literature  may  be  noted  in  conclusion, 
one  of  the  best  novels  published.  We  may  Dictionaries  in  that  phenomenon  of  the  day, 
add  that  it  carried  off  a  prize  from  the  Swedish  VolapUk,  have  been  published  by  G.  Liedbeck. 
Academy  and  attained  great  popularity.  Mrs.  C.  Lundin  has  brought  out  a  description 
Benedictson  writes  under  the  pen-name  Ernst  (splendidly  illustrated)  of  modern  Stockholm. 
Ahlgren.  Another  lady,  Madame  A.  Agrell,  In  a  volume  for  young  people  the  historian 
furnishes  a  collection  of  tales,  "  In  the  Coun-  Victor  Rydberg  tells  the  story  of  "  The  Myths 
try,"  which  are  pleasing  and  have  been  well  of  our  Fathers."    E.  Didilgren  addresses  book- 
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lovers   in    a   yolume    entitled  "The   Pablio  adequate  for  interest  reqairements,  and  the 

Libraries  of  Sweden  " ;   the  Norwegian  pro-  general  fund  appropriations  are  confined  strict- 

fessor  L.  Dietricbsen,  after  lecturing  on  the  I7  within  the  estimated  revenues. 

subject,  has  published  a  book  on  "Fashions  „-«-»*.  •,. «*«*«..>  wn^^ 

and  the  Keionn  of  Dress'';  and  the  wnter  «,^,^a„rf„„  iqot                                   aim  am  m 

,  .  •     CI*        J  V       •         J  BaeelpU  annnr  188T 91o8,8Sd  6S 

whose  pseudonym  IB  Sigurd,  has  issued  a  new    Beoetptodnriiil  isss 103,im  22 

yolume  of  his  popular  humorous  tales.  „  ^ .      ,  ^  — 

LODISUNA.    Stito CwMeat-The following    jJ!^^^^\^ tii^'io  ^"^ 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  S^dituM  during  1888" V.V,'.'. .'.'.     86^  10 

emor,  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  249,190  w 

tenant-Gk>vemor,  James  Jeffries ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ;  Treasurer,  William 

H.  Pipes;  Auditor,  Ollie  B.  Steele;  Superin-  „_,_,^  .^.^■^^_."^"^'  ^^ 
tenden  t  of  Public  Education,  Joseph  A.  Breaux ;  ~*'  *''             *       '"' 
Attorney-General,  Walter  H.  Rogers;  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Bermu^         «->»  bdMoe,  April  so,  I888 $69,878  70 

dez;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P.  Poch6,  Sam-  The  total  amount  of  general  fund  warrants 

nel  D.  McEnery,  Charles  E.  Fenner,  and  Lynn  outstanding  May  1  for  1888,  was  $26,881.64. 

B.  Watkins.  Ugidalhe  tariM.— The  Legislature  was  con- 

Ffauumsi — ^The  following  statement  exhibits  yened  at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  14,  and  ad- 

the  condition  of  the  State  treasury  during  the  jonmed  on  July  11.  The  Governor-elect,  Gen. 

years  1887  and  1888,  till  April  30 :  fVancis  T.  Nicholls,  was  inaugurated  on  May 

oiNKRAL  FUKD  188T  ^^'     ^°^*^  ^  Gilsou  was  elected  by  the 

BMdptsdariDff  1887                  *                 t847965  40  I-^SPs^ft^'i'^  0°  ^^7  22  to  succeed  himself,  and 

KaoeiptB dnring  1888."!.'.*!.'!!!!!!!!.'.!^.*.'!!.'.;;    i&8^95o  16  on  May  29  Edward  D.White  was  chosen  U.S. 

_ , ,           ^      ^  „                         "imiTT:  Senator  to  succeed  James  B.  Eustis. 

isJil^^'ri^                   iiaoiii  ii  **'*^  ^  ^  Uws^In  pursuance  of  an  act 

S^andituras  In  1888! !!!!!!!!'.!!!!    i9s|68  96  o^  ^^^9  authorizing  a  committee  selected  by 

■* 618,577  18  the  General  Assembly  to  revise  the  generid 

Amoiint  oveidrmwn,  April  80 $11,661  97  ?^^«*«8  ^^  *^«  ^tate,  and  to  incorporate  them 

J   V        1-.  *°^  ^"^  Revised  Statutes,  and  to  complete  and 

The  overdraft  was   caused  by  taking  up  arrange  a  code  of  criminal  practice  and  a  pe- 

loans  of  various  public  institutions  in  anticipa-  nal  code,  the  committee  arranged  the  laws 

tion  of  settlements  of  tax-collectors  that  were  into  one  volume.    No  arrangement  or  codifi- 

expected  to  reach  the  treasury  in  April.    There  cation  of  the  code  of  criminal  practice  and  a 

remained  but  $82,264.66  of  warrants  against  penal  code  was  made.    The  Revised  Statutes 

the  general  fund  of  1887  unpaid  May  1,  1888,  ^ere  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 

and  about  twenty  settlements  to  be  completed,  session  in  1886,  but  no  action  was  then  taken 

All  the  loans  made  by  public  institutions  for  on  the  report  of  the  committee.    The  revision 

the  year  1887  have  been  paid,  except  that  of  ^ill  be  continued  so  as  to  include  the  civil 

the  State  Normal  School.  code  and  code  of  criminal  practice  and  penal 

CVRRINT  SCHOOL  rUHD,  1887.  Codc. 

Reodpta  dnring  1887 $8430104  The  SwaM^-Liad  Dedrfwu— The  Court  of  CI  aims 

Seeeipta  daring  1888 160^56  01  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  on  January  80,  rendered 

Totdreedpu                                       $194,667  05  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 

KrpenditaresduringiW.V//../...    $10,891  16  ^^^  about  $48,000,   being   the   five-per-cent. 

Bxpenditnres  daring  1888 147,899  15  funds  and  swamp-land  indemnities  that  had 

♦^w,690  81  ^jeen  applied  as  a  credit  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 

CMh  bahnoe,  April  80, 1888 $86,966  74  Department  on  the  interest  on  Louisiana  bonds 

iKTEEisT  TAX  FUND,  1887.  5?^^  ^^  1^!  ^/-  Trcssurer  as  part  of  the  In- 

B^^pto  daring  1887 $88,682  88  ^'^V           ♦  ?1  i:i  ♦l.  .  .1.     TT  -.^  Gw 

E«»ipt»  during  18S8 ssiifloo  57  The  court  held  that  the  United  States  was  a 

^                                                    — trustee  to  ascertain  and  pay  over  to  Jjouisisna 

„   ^""^l  "**|f •*•  •  •  -  • '.oo o^' :.  ^^^^  ^  t^®  amount  of  both  funds,  and  it  is  also  held 

EEJSdlSSdSriSli^: :::::::::    mm^  *^»^  Louisiana  then  became  a  trustee  of  the 

'- 454,705  56  fund  to  apply  it  to  the  building  of  post-roads 

Cash  bdMoe,  April  80, 1888. "~^,iSl4  and  redemption  of  swamp-lands  in  accordance 

with  the  acts  of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  it 

All  advances  made  by  the  banks  on  coupon  was  not  applicable  to  any  State  debt.    The  in- 

aocount  have  been  repaid,  except  about  $80,-  terest  that  had  accrued  was  not  equal  to  the 

000.    The  State  can  secure  any  advances  re-  amount  of  the  fund  dne  the  State,  and  the 

quired  for  cashing  coupons  promptly  at  a  rate  Treasury  Department  had,  therefore,  credited  a 

not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  a  year,  and  ar-  part  which  would  not  mature  till  1894,  and 

rangements  can  be  made  for  loans  to  public  oeld  about  $12,700  until  interest  should  accrue, 

institutions  as  required  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  It  is  presumed  that  this  decision  will  not  be 

five  per  cent,  a  year,  provided  the  tax  levj  is  appealed  from  by  the  United  States,  since  this 
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19  the  logical  oatoome  of  a  former  decision  for  Decessarj  to  the  completion  of  the  levee,  and 

$71,000   which  was  affirmed  hy  the  United  has  also  expended  $75,000  in  the  repair  of  other 

States  Supreme  Ooart,  and  this  case  tamed  on  levees.   The  aggregate  work  undertaken  by  the 

that  decision.  State,  the  Fifth  District,  the  Tensas  District, 

Leveest — ^During  1886-^88  there  were  118  con-  and  the  levee  districts  in  the  State  in  the  past 

tracts  for  levee  work,  involving  69  miles  of  new  two  years,  is  90  miles  of  new  levee,  and  70) 

levee,  and  the  enlargement  and  raising  of  49^  miles  of  old  levee  raised  and  enlarged,  reqnir- 

of  old  levee,  at  a  cost  of  from  ten  to  twenty-  ing  5,684,126  cubic  yards  at  a  cost  of  about 

nine  and  a  half  cents  a  cubic  yard,  averaging  $1,162,696.    ^ 

ein^hteen  and  a  half  cents  a  cubic  yard.  The  Sigar. — Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
total  quantity  of  earth-work  under  these  con-  location  of  the  sugar-experimental  station  at 
tracts  amounts  to  3,872,828  cubic  yards,  at  a  Audubon  Park.  If  successful,  it  is  intended  to 
cost  of  $618,622.  Besides  this  work  the  Fifth  devote  fifty  acres  for  a  model  su^^ar-farm, 
Levee  District  has  constructed  15-1  miles  of  where  a  laboratory  will  be  fitted  up  and  all  im- 
new  levee,  and  has  raised  and  enlarged  80  provements  in  sugar-culture  and  methods  in 
miles  of  old  levee,  amounting  to  1,655,000  agriculture  will  be  demonstrated.  The  experi- 
cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  $362,590.  The  Fifth  ments  on  the  diffusion  process  conducted  bj 
Levee  District  has  also  contributed  $9,500  for  the  Department  of  Agrioulture  created  consid- 
levee  work  in  the  lower  part  of  Ohicot  County,  erable  interest  and  were  closely  watched  bj 
Ark.  The  Tensas  Basin  Levee  District  has  the  planters.  The  proposed  reduction  of  50  per 
also  contracted  for  work  in  Desha  and  Chicot  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  sugar  by  Congress,  led  to  a 
Counties,  Ark.,  involving  the  building  of  6  delegation  being  sent  to  present  the  claims  of 
miles  of  new  levee,  and  8^  miles  of  old  levee,  sugar  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
amounting  to  592,134  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  United  States  Senate,  and  protest  af^inst  the 
a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  Mississippi  River  proposed  reduction,  claiming  that  the  sugar- 
Commission,  in  consideration  of  tne  work  producing  and  refining  interests  of  the  country 
done  in  Arkansas  by  Louisiana,  consented  give  employment  to  several  millions  of  oar 
to  close  all  gaps  between  Amos  Bayou  and  the  population,  hence  tbey  should  not  ruthlessly  be 
Louisiana  line,  that  had  not  been  provided  for.  destroyed,  particularly  as  they  are  rapidly  pro- 
The  work  is  nearly  complete.  It  involves  the  gressing  and  promise  to  supply  a  large  portion 
raising  and  enlargement  of  20  miles  of  old  of  the  entire  needs  of  the  United  States, 
levee  and  the  building  of  17  miles  of  new  Against  the  claim  that  the  sugar  indnstrj 
levee,  1,500,000  cubic  yards,  at  an  expenditure  was  non-progressive,  and  that,  as  the  sugar- 
of  $320,000.  cane  had  never  become  thoroughly  acclimated 

The  work  thus  accomplished  and  in  progress,  in  this  country,  the  domestic  prodnct  could 

with  that  done  by  the    local   levee  boards,  never  be  raised  to  a  plane  of  successfal  compe- 

should,  before  another  high-water  season,  give  titioo  with  that  of  foreign  countries,  it  was 

a  continuous  line  of  levees  from  the  highlands  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the 

south  of  Arkansas  river  to  the  upper  limits  of  sugar  industry  by  war,  it  was  promptly  reha- 

this  State,  and  cut  off  the  overflow  from  this  bihtated,  and  from  5,000  tons  at  the  date  of 

source  that  has  heretofore  inundated  the  par-  resumption,  the  production  has  been  increased 

ishes  lying  between  the  Ouachita  and  the  Mis-  to  nearly  200,000  tons.     This  great  progress 

sissippi  rivers,  and  that  was  without  remedy  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  extreme  depres- 

by  any  work  possible  within  the  boundaries  of  sion  in  prices,  lack  of  adequate  capital,  and  fre- 

the  State.    The  creation  of  the  corporations  of  quent  disasters  from  river  floods.    That  sugar- 

the  Fifth  Louisiana  and  the  Tensas  Basin  Levee  cane  had  not  become  adapted  to  the  climate, 

Districts  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1886,  has  was  also  conclusively  denied  bv  the  recital  of 

been  the  most  important  levee  legislation  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar-crop  has  never  failed, 

recent  years.    It  enabled  the  districts  to  do  es-  while  nearly  every  other  crop  in  the  country 

sential  work  outside  of  the  State's  boundaries,  has  frequently  met  with  disaster.    Besides,  the 

The  Tensas  Basin  Levee  District  has  entered  productiveness  of  the  cane  has  been  steadily 

into  agreement  with  the  Louisiana,  Arkansas  increased  by  careful  cultivation,  and  has  been 

and  Missouri  Railroad  Company  to  construct  an  demonstrated  to  be  susceptible  of  still  greater 

embankment  on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  Macon  improvement.    The  progressive  spirit  of  the 

and  across  the  streams  and  lowlands  known  as  sugar-planters  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in 

Boeuff  Cut-off.    The  construction  of  this  work,  spite  of  scant  means,  such  improvements  have 

if  it  has  the  proper  height  and  strength  to  con-  been  made  in  extracting  machinery  as  have  up 

fine  the  floods,  will  cost  a  large  sum.     It  will  to  date  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  outpot 

give  additional  security  against  overflow,  and  of  many  sugar-houses.    The  planters'  memorial 

protect  a  greater  portion  of  the  district  inde-  sets  forth  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  capital 

pendently  of  levees  on  the  front.    The  commis-  were  invested  in  sugar-culture,  and  that  the  an- 

slon  has  also  assisted,  within  the  past  two  years,  nual  output  averaged  in  value  fully  $20,000,000. 

in  the  construction  of  the  Kemp  and  Deer  Park  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  fully  70  per  cent 

Levees  in  the  Fifth  District,  and  allowed  $40,000  is  consumed  by  labor,  about  500,000  persons, 

for  the  construction  of  the  Morganza  in  consid-  more  than  half  the  population  of  Louisiana,  be- 

eration  of  Louisiana  contributing  the  balance  ing  supported  by  the  industry. 
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PtIltMi — The  Democratic  State  Convention  faithfbl  and  skilled  men  to  work  them,  ohall  save  this 
was  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on  January  10,  and  ^7  ^^  such  overflows  m  have  lately  niade  lakes  of 
♦!.«  #^ii^»:.«»  4^«»irA«  ».»<r»rx»,:««4.<wi .  T?r.«  n^wr  the  lands  in  the  rear  parte  of  this  aty,  and  have 
the  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Gov-  brought  desolation  to  tfiese  districto  and  bred  pestl- 
ernor,  Francis  T.  Nicholls;  Lieutenant-Gk>v-  lenoe  and  fever  among  the  dwellers  therein.  To  strike 
ernor,  James  Jeffries ;  Auditor,  O.  B.  Steele ;  iVom  the  pay-rolls  political  dead-heads,  and  give  em- 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Pipes;  Secretary  of  State,  L.  ployment  to  those  who  can  and  are  willing  to  work, 

F.  Mason;  Attorney-General,  W.  H.  Rogers;  bo  that  tor  each  dollar  spent  there  shall  be  a  doIlar'K 

X.  i»i»^u  ,^»i;v«u^j  %jr^u«7Aai,  "  •  " •  ^^15^*0,  ^^^^  done,  and  that  those  who  do  a  dollar's  work 

Supenntendent  of  JLducation,  Joseph  A.  Breauz.  giu^ji  get  a  dollar's  pay,  and  that  no  city  official  shall 

The  pktform  included  the  following :  draw  two  salaries.    To  have  the  oolice  force  puiged 

That  the  levee  system  of  the  State  is  a  necessity  for  ^^  remodeled  and  so  fairly  paid  that  proper  men 

the  protection  of  the  Uvea  and  property  of  our  dtiiens,  may  be  induced  to  serve.    To  have  ffood  schools  pro- 

and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  develop\maintain,  and  pro-  vi<fed  and  competent  teachers  given  7^11  pay.    To  in- 

tect  the  same  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  ^  ^  ^^^  f^^  ^^\  ^  honestly  and  closely  col- 

finances  of  the  Stote  as  abftolutely  essential  to  the  hap-  \?^^i  ^^  t^^K*^^  without  oppreswon ;  pd  to  see 

piness  and  prosperity  of  our  people.  *hat  the  pubhc  ftinds  derived  therefrom  shall  be  so 

We  are  opposed  to  the  employhient  of  the  peniten-  appropriated  to  legitimate  expenditures  and  within 

tiary  oonvicto  of  the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  ^^  "^jto  that  city  warranto  shall  be  worth  par,  and 

the  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free  Ubor.  aty  employes  be  enabled  to  cash  their  waijanto  every 

We  invite  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Louisiana  immi-  month  without  discount.    To  msist  that  the  taxes  we 

granto  from  aU  lands,  with  the  assunnce  that  they  Py  «^W  *»  apphed  to  mving  us  that  protection  to 

shall  find  here  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  happy  home.  "«  «»d  property  to  which  we  m  entitled,  and  that 

they  shall  be  expended  m  making  this  city  a  dean. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  healthy,  and  attractive  abode,  where  real  estate  shall 

in  New  Orleans  on  January  28.    The  following  he  worth  owning,  and  where  for  every  store,  office,  * 

ticket  was  nominat«l :  For  Governor,  H.  0.  SnS'SS^^f^itSw^.I^.'^ltfeirSJ.S^.J 
Wannoth;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Andrew  Hero,  the  year  those  seeking  employment  may  find  it  at  le- 
Jr. ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  F.  ratty ;  Treas-  muneiative  wages  or  salaries.  To  have  vice  and  cor- 
urer,  B.  F.  Flanders ;  Attorney-General,  Rob-  mption  suppressed  and  all  legitimate  enteiprises  fos- 
ert  Ray ;  Auditor,  James  Forsythe.  The  plat-  ^  "»d  encouraged ;  and  to  have  that  efficient  and 
«rx«.«.  »1»4^»:...B^  fKl  «rvii^««r:«» .  houcst  admmistration  of  public  anurs  that  will  en- 
form  contamed  the  folio  wmg ;  ^^^^  confidence  in  the  community  and  bring  capital 

We  condemn  the  free-trade  tendencies  of  President  and  immigration  to  this  locality.  To  have  the  polls 
Cleveland's  Administration  and  the  organization  of  the  so  jguardM  that  good  citizens  will  be  afiTorded  every 
House  of  Bepresentatives  at  Washington,  whereby  a  faculty  to  cast  their  votes,  and  that  they  will  be  pro- 
ft«e-trader  was  made  Speaker,  who  has  in  turn  con-  tectea  from  any  indignity  or  molestation  while  so  de- 
stituted the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  such  ing ;  to  have  as  our  commissioners  at  the  ballot-boxes 
manner  as  to  insure  an  attack  upon  all  the  protected  to  represent  this  association  men  of  integrity  and 
industries  of  the  country,  and  especially  those  of  our  force,  who  will  see  that  all  fair  ballote  are  counted 
State— sugar  and  rice ;  and  we  see  with  amazement  and  all  fraudulent  votes  rejected,  and  to  insist  that  in 
that  our  representatives  in  Conffreas  consorted  with  the  exercise  of  their  duties  they  will  receive  proper 
and  voted  for  the  organization  which  we  condemn.  protection. 

Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  and  State 
govemmenta  to  foster  and  protect  the  agricultural  and        They  also  issued  the  following  ticket:  For 

manufiicturing  interests  and  industries  of  the  State,  we  Mayor,  Joseph  A.  Shakspeare;  Treasurer,  Jo- 

t!&Tr'"^t^^ZrJ^fo?^^J^  J?P»'  N,  Hardy;  Oomptrol^r,  Otto  Tho«»»B; 

prindple  of  protection  to  all  Of  our  industries,  without  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Gen.  G.  T. 

regard  to  time,  place,  or  location,  to  the  end  that  labor  Beauregard ;  Commissioner  of  Police  and  Pub- 

and  capital  shall  be  secure  in  their  righte  and  privi-  lie  Buildings,  Thomas  Agnew. 

^^e^'dSh^'JJr'^"  rob^tiSn*"^^  of       "^^^  election  was  held  on  April  18,  and  Gen. 

Con^ea^  wherein  IppS^priltTon  of  $15,^0  pe^an-  Nioholls  and  the  other  candidates  on  the  Demo- 

num  is  made  for  agricultural  stations  in  the  diflPerent  cratic  ticket  were  elected  by  a  majonty  of 

States ;  and  we  recommend  our  Legislature  to  supple-  85,786  in  a  total  vote  of  188,728. 
ment  said  appropriation,  so  that  we  may  have  the  in-        xhe  Reform  ticket  in  New  Orleans  received 

tent  of  the  law  carried  out,  to  the  end  that  we  may  ^    support  of  the  Republicans,  and  defeated 

ifloertain  the  best  practice  of  agriculture  for  our  van-  rr    oupjjvi  v  v*  «*•«  ^•«^umiix>«^o,  »  ^    ««««•«««. 

ousproducts.  tb®  regular  Democratic  ticket  by  7,000  ro^)or- 

We  invite  hana-fide  immigration  to  our  State,  but  ity.    Geo.  Beauregard  resigned  his  office  on 

we  condemn  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  which  July  28,  and  was  succeeded  by  £.  T.  Leche. 
tends  to  debwe  the  Ujx)r  of  our  own  people  and  de-        j^  ^^^  presidential  election,  Mr.  Cleveland 

fSriLeS^oy^^^^     '"^^^^  received  85,082  votes;  Gen.  Harrison,  80,484; 

We  condemn  the  use  of  convict  labor  outside  of  pub-  Gen,  Fisk,  160 ;  and  Mr.  Streeter,  89— a  Demo- 

lic  works,  and  demand  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  cratic  miyority  of  54,548.     A  Republican  Con- 

oome  in  competition  with  free  labor.  gressman   was  returned  f^om  New  Orleans. 

The  Toung  Men's  Democratic  Association  The  five  other  members  of  the  Congressional 

held  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  March  28,  delegation  are  Democrats.    The  State  Legislat- 

and  adopted  the  following  platform :  ure  contains  38  Democrats  and  2  Republicans 

That  we  call  on  the  citisens  of  New  Orleans  to  as-  in  the  Senate,  and  86  Democrats  and  12  Re- 
sist this  association  in  its  honest  endeavors  to  bring  publicans  in  the  House, 
about  an  era  of  (rood  government,  and  wo  declare  our        LOZIEB.  CLGHEUCE  SOPHIA,  physician,  born 

of  lev«  and  shipping  fadlitiiT ;  to  insiit  that  proper  New  York  city,  Apnl  26,  1888.    She  was  the 

dndnage-machines,  with  a  fbll  supply  of  coal  and  youngest  daughter  of  David  Harned,  and  was 
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vdooated  at  Pluufield  Acodenj.  SnbBequeat-  ett  in  aU  that  pertained  to  the  elevation  of  bei 
I;  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  New  York  sex,  and  wa«  an  iDtiraate  friend  of  Susan  B. 
oity,  and  la  1629  married  Abraham  W.  Lozier,  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  other 
an  arohiteot.  Her  haaband's  health  soon  be-  well-known  woman-auffragiata.  For  thirteen 
gan  to  fail,  and  she  eatabliahed  a  school  f^r  years  she  wa«  President  of  the  New  York  City 
yDnDg  ladies,  which  she  condnoted  for  eleven  Woman  -  Saffrage  Association,  and  for  foor 
years.  Daring  this  time  she  was  associated  years  of  the  National  Womati's  Suffrafte  Asso- 
with  Mrs.  Uargaret  Pryor  in  visitiDg  the  poor  oiation.  She  also  held  office  in  other  refonn 
and  philanthropic  aasociationa,  and  was  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  medical  Journals. 

LVTHERiNS.  The  year  18B8  was  memorable 
to  Lotherans  in  the  United  tStatea,  since  it  w&« 
the  two  hondred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  first  Lntheran  oongre- 
^tion  among  the  Swedes  at  Oliristina  (now 
Wilmington),  Del.  In  IflSS  there  were  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware  fifty  Swedish  and 
Finnish  Lutherans,  with  one  pastor,  using 
Fort  Christina  as  their  ohnrch,  and  a  few 
Dut«h  Lntberans,  witlioat  pastor  or  ohnrch, 
on  Manhattan  Island  (New  York):  in  1B8S 
there  were  more  than  1,033.000  Lutherans  scat- 
tered throughoat  every  State  and  Territory  of 
"■  the  United  Stales  and  the  provinces  of  Canada, 

having  S7  synudical  organizations,  more  than 
7,600  properly  organized  congregations,  minis- 
tered to  by  more  than  4,000  pastors,  sopport- 
ing  nnmerons  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  carrying  on  eitennve  home, 
foreign,  and  immigrant  missions. 

The  statisdos  for  1888  show  a  large  increase, 
oLiainci  BOPHii  LODEB.  as  well  in  the  nnmher  of  ministers  as  in  con- 

gregations and  menibera.  According  to  the 
and  abandoned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uoral  best  authorities,  the  Latheran  Chorcb  now 
Reform  Society.  From  her  mother  she  bad  nnmbers  4,426  clergymen,  7,416  congregations, 
inherited  a  strong  liking  for  medicine,  and,  uu-  and  1,038,846  communicanta,  a  net  increase 
der  the  direction  of  hor  brother.  Dr.  William  over  the  figures  of  last  year  of  204  clergymen. 
Earned,  introdaoed  into  her  sehool  studies  on  250  congregations,  and  36,872  oommanicanta. 
physiology,  anatomy,  and  hygiene.  Five  years  The  membership  here  eiven  does  not  include 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  went  to  the  baptized  membership  of  the  church,  which, 
Albany,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  if  given,  woold  increase  the  amregate  to  near- 
private  school.  She  then  determined  to  study  ly  4,000,000.  The  various  mstitutions  are: 
medioine,  and  in  1S49  attended  lectures  at  the  Twenty-three  theological  seminaries  or  theo- 
Rocbester  Eclectic  Medical  College.  Snbse-  logical  departments  in  colleges,  26  colleges,  26 
quently  she  entered  the  Syracuse  Medical  Col-  academies,  10  ladies'  seminaries,  and  48  benev- 
lege,  whereshereceivedherdegreein  1653  with  olent  institutions.  Uore  than  a  hundred  pe- 
the  highest  honors.  Dr.  Lozier  then  returned  to  riodicals  are  published,  in  the  English,  Ger- 
New  York  city  and  at  once  began  to  practice  as  a  man,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Icelandic,  and  Fin- 
horn  ceopathist.  Her  success  was  an  usual,  and  nish  languages.  The  following  is  a  brief  r^m^ 
her  income  is  said  to  have  exceeded.  $20,000  a  of  the  more  imporiant  events  daring  the  year 
year  in  her  heat  days.  In  the  surgery  re-  within  the  general  bodies,  and  of  matters  that 
quired  by  the  diseases  of  women  she  showed  deserve  to  be  put  on  record.  Only  two  of  the 
remarkable  skill,  and  performed  many  capital  general  bodies  held  conventions— the  general 
operations.  In  16S0  she  Iwgan  a  course  of  ooanoil  and  the  synodical  oonference. 
lectures  on  medical  subjects  in  her  own  par-  GcMnI  8yM4— This  body,  organized  in  1881. 
lors,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  formation  embraces  the  following  23  district  synods  (sl- 
ot a  ladies'  medical  library  association,  and  this  most  exclusively  EngTi^) :  Maryland,  West 
In  1883  was  merged  into  a  medical  college  Bsso-  Peonsylvania.  Hartwick  (N.  Y.),  East  Ohio, 
oialion.  The  latter  throuch  her  efforts  became  Franokean  (N.  Y.),  Allegheny,  East  Pennsyl- 
the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  vania,  Miami  (Ohio),  Wittenbui^  (Ohio),  Olive 
for  Women,  of  which  she  was  clinical  pro-  Branch  (Ind.),  Northern  Illinois,  Central  Penn- 
fessor  of  diseases  of  women  and  children  and  syivania,  Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  Southern 
also  for  more  than  twenty  years  dean  of  the  Illinois,  Central  Illinois,  Sew  York  and  New 
faculty.  This  institution  was  the  first  dis-  Jersey,  Susquehanna,  Pittsbarg,  Kansas,  Ne- 
tinctively  woman's  medical  college  established  braska,  German  Wartbnrg,  and  Middle  Ten- 
in  New  York  State.    She  took  an  active  inter-    nessee,  numbering  957  clergymen,  1,SU  oon- 
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gregations,  and  146,871  members.    There  are  spent  for  missionary  work  in  America,  the  re- 

witTiin  its  bounds  5  theological  seminaries,  4  mainder  for  the  institution  at  Eropp.    The 

colleges,  8  academies,  2  ladies'  seminaries,  and  Council  decided  that  it  was  impracticable  to 

2  orphans'  homes.    The  thirty-fourth  biennial  enter  into  organic  connection  with  the  Rev.  J. 

convention  of  this  body  wiU  be  held  at  Alle-  Paulsen's  institution  at  Kropp.    The  following 

gheny.  Pa.,  Jane  12,  1889.    For  the  report  of  action  was  taken: 

5^®  i^2ot®^°?.^i'^°  ^^  "  ^^^^^^  Cyclopasdia  "  i.  That  it  in  not  expedient  for  the  Oeneral  CouncU 

for  1887,  p.  447.  to  have  a  theological  seminiuy  in  Germany  to  which 

fiCBenl  CMoellt — This  body,  organized  in  1867,  the  entire  theological  education  of  our  future  Oerman 

is  composed  of  ten  district  synods  (English,  pajtora  should  be  committed.       ,     ^,  ^         .     ^ 

German,  and  Scandinavian),  as  follows:  Min-  rj'  ^**^*  ^^^  ^^*®*  *^"r^  of  8ui)ply  of  laborers  in  the 

rv    .      '  y^n  '^^"""*""/ '**"/;  w*  *vwvwo.  ^tu  German,  as  m  our  other  mission  fields,  should  be 

isterium  of  Pennsylvania,  mmistenum  of  New  found  in  our  own  congregations;  and  that  such  per- 

York,  synods  of  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Swedish  An-  sons  should  be  trained,  as  £ur  as  poesible,  in  our  own 

gustana,  Canada,  Texas,  Indiana,  Norwegian  iostitutions. 

Augostana,  and  Iowa  (the  two  latter  being  ?-/.*'*i'!?5  this  end,  our  pastors  should  be  dele- 

•mITaIv  »^^;orv»«^  m^».i>^l.\   ^^K«.^:.«»  .  ,«^w;  gat«d  to  find  devout  young  men  m  their  oonflrreirations 

merely  advisory  members),  embracmg  a  mem-  %^^  ^  ^^y^  ^  cnterthe  ministry ;  and  that  Wa<f- 

bership  of  1,120  clergymen,  1,949  congrega-  uer  College,  in  Rochester,  be  strongly  leoommended 
tions,  and  292,964  members.  The  Michigan  as  a  proper  institution  to  prepare  tnem  for  the  semi- 
synod  severed  its  connection  with  the  Oouucil,  ^^^  in  Philadelphia. 

and  the  Danish  synod,  a  body  consisting  of  88  *'  ^^i  ^.^^'S^f  *^' kV''^!^  **"*  P'"*^?^  ?'^"°'" 

...          ao      "z"*^?  «:  *'^~J     J    ettittr  stances  it  IS  highly  desirable  and  necessary  that  young 

mmisters,  88  congregations,  and  5,200  mem-  men  should  be  secured  from  Germany,  uid  that  for 

bers,  made  overtures  for  membership  in  the  this  end  the  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  enter 

near  future.     The  educational  and  benevolent  ioto  arrangements  with  one  or  more  institutions  in 

institutions  within  the  bounds  of  this  general  Gennany ;  provided,  flret,Uiat  these  anancements  re- 

K^v^«  •«««  T^«>  <..,^,»«..:..rwi    «-   «^ii^»,«      1? <*iv6  the  approval  of  the  Oeneral  Counai;  and,  seo- 

body  may  be  summarized  as  foUows:    Four  ond,that  such  institutions  have  only  a  preparktoiy 

theological  seminaries,  7  colleges,  6  classical  character. 

seminaries,  1  ladies'  semmary,  2  conservato-  t«v    c    -.j-  u     -.    •**    »            ..             j  v 

rie8  of  mMic.  16  orphans'  homes,  9  hospitals,  ,x.?^.!''|^'2^T*TTi'f**Tif*P°"rf  "f^fl^ 

1  deaconess  institntTon  at  PhUadelphia,  and  1  *^*  .^*^-  S.  P.  Lmdahl     The  work  w  chiefly 

immigrant   mission  (Swedish,    Geraan,  and  «^*^  °A^^  conferences  of  the  Swedish 

Danish)  at  New  York.    The  General  oioncil  fJ"?,^ '  ""^  }^'f  committee  has  charge  of  the 

held  its  twenty-first  annnal   convention  for  territory  ontside  of  th^.    The  committee  re- 

♦K/k  A.H^  *i^^  «r-r.=f  \f  +1,^  i/;»<,;«.{»rv;  •:«««  ported  missionaries  and  missions  m  nearly  all 

S'sfTohrESb'L^^^^^^  '^^  Statesand  TeiTitonesof  theUnite^^^^^ 

neapolis,  Minn.^he  convention  was  opene<l  r^rSmTit^te?^^^^^^^^ 

tTiL  rh^°l'^^^^                               tl  h1"  of  the  entire  synod  for  its  numerous  missio^ 

te^  by^h^prlwerThe^^  $14,588.22;   aid  for  the  Utah  mission,  $2?- 

D  D    of  thTth^^^^^  914.70;  an  aggregate  of  $18,  822.    The  report 

Gospel."    After  the  clow  of  divine  service  the  *^**  '*  ^*"^  ^^'"^  *^^  following  action : 

council  was  organized  for  the  transaction  of  ^  I^lred,  That  we  have  heard  with  great  gratiilca- 

Kna{r«Ao<i       Tk«    ^;of^»4>    ^^^^A«  «^».^   *^.>./^  tion  thc  rcpoit  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  synod's 

bunness.      The    district   synods  were  repre-  mksionarv  work,  and  express  our  ^titude  to  God 

sented  by  64  clencal  and  89  lay  delegates,  the  for  the  marked  blessing  he  has  laid  upon  its  falthftil 

Texas  synod  not  being  represented  by  dele-  efforts  and  the  honor  he  has  conferred  upon  it  in  cidl- 

gates.   The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in^  it  to  a  task  so  great  in  its  proportions  and  so  rich 

pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  *"  '^  promises. 

rhiladelphia,  was  elected  president.  The  work  Efforts  were  made  at  this  convention  to  oen- 
of  the  convention  consisted  of  the  considera-  tralize  all  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Gen- 
tion  and  action  on  the  reports  of  standing  com-  eral  Council  and  appoint  one  or  more  mission- 
mittees  on  missions,  education,  liturgies,  etc.  ary  secretaries,  who  shall  devote  their  whole 
Hmw  MMtifla — ^This  work  is  intrusted  to  time  to  this  important  and  ever-increasing 
three  committees — ^English,  German,  and  Scan-  work.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  the 
dinavian — which  have  charge  of  mission  sta-  home  missionary  operations  in  the  Council — 
tions  and  missionaries,  independent  of  the  dis-  English,  German,  and  Swedish — not  including, 
trict  synods.  The  English  committee  reported  however,  a  number  of  important  missions  car- 
5  missionaries  and  10  missions,  as  follows:  ried  on  and  entirely  supported  by  individual 
Illinois,  2 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Minnesota,  6 ;  Dakota,  1.  congregations :  270  missionaries,  892  congre- 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $4,768.64 ;  the  gations,  for  which  were  contributed  $48,686.98. 
expenditures,  $8,892.50.  The  German  com-  Ferelpi  MIsdMS. — ^The  report,  read  by  the  sec- 
mittee  reported  6  missionaries  in  their  employ  retary  of  the  committee,  gave  the  following  as 
in  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  Seven  young  to  the  affairs  of  the  mission  among  the  Telugns, 
men  have  been  received  from  Eropp,  Ger-  in  India :  The  mission,  which  has  Rtgabmundry 
many,  and  27  students  in  the  same  institution  for  its  principal  station,  has  5  foreign  mission- 
have  received  aid  from  the  committee.  The  aries,  4  wives  of  missionaries,  2  native  pastors, 
receipts  were  $4,864.80,  of  which  $1,225  were  7  evangelists,  10  teachers  at  Rajahmundry  and 
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62  at  the  other  stations.  The  pupils  in  the  ing  before  the  people  the  writings  of  the  re- 
Farioas  districts  number  525.  There  were  formers.  For  the  standard  English  translation 
baptized  during  the  year,  235 ;  the  number  of  of  the  catechism,  Luther^s  last  edition  of  1543 
Christians  is  2,087.  The  receipts  for  the  year  has  been  adopted,  and  Dr.  Philip  F.  May«^ft 
amounted  to  $10,288.20 ;  the  expenditures  translation  has  been  made  the  basis  of  tbenew 
were  $10,807.89.  The  Rev.  I.  K.  Poulsen,  who  translation.  In  addition  to  the  three  general 
had  been  laboring  in  India  since  January,  1871,  bodies  uniting  in  securing  a  uniform  English 
returned  to  his  home  in  Denmark,  on  account  edition  of  these  Lutheran  standards,  the  Joint 
of  impaired  health.  The  missionary  operations  Synod  of  Ohio  has  decided  to  take  part.  Closely 
are  extending  so  widely  and  rapidly  that  mis-  allied  to  the  Church-book  Committee  are  the 
sionaries  are  needed  at  once.  The  mission  now  Committee  on  Sunday-School  Work,  who  pre- 
has  a  printing-press,  which  is  doing  excellent  sented  an  elaborate  schedule  for  a  seven  years' 
work  in  disseminating  religious  tracts  and  course  of  lessons,  covering  the  infant,  inter- 
books.  A  Telngu  edition  of  ^^  Bible  History,"  mediate,  and  advanced  departments  in  Snnday- 
with  illustrations,  is  shortly  to  be  issued.  schools,  and  furnishing  lessons  from  the  Old 

tanignuit  MMm. — The  annual  reports  of  the  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  latter  for  the 

Rev.  W.  Berkenmeyer  and  Mr.  A.  b.  Li^a,  the  festival,  and  from  the  former  for  the  non-festi- 

German  and  Swedish    missionaries  at  New  val  portion  of  the  Church  year.    The  commit- 

York,  showed  that  59,248  Swedish  and  11,771  tee  was  instructed  to  issue  a  graded  series  of 

German  emigrants  passed  through  the  Emi-  lessons  for  the  schools,  and  have  it  ready  for 

grant  House,  at  26  State  Street,  New  York.   Of  use  as  soon  as  possible.    During  this  conven- 

Germans,  1,192  were  aided  out  of  the  benevo-  tion,  services  were  held  in  the  interest  of  home 

lent  f nndj9  of  the  mission.   The  receipts  for  the  and  foreign  missions,  education,   benevolent 

year  were  $17,285.11 ;  the  expenditures,  $16,-  operations,  and  the  work  of  deaconesses,  be- 

084.66 ;  and  for  the  chaplain  on  Ward^s  Island,  sides  a  special  service,  in  the  Exposition  Bnild- 

$408.50.    The  money  deposited  for  emigrants  ings,  on  Friday,  Sept.  14,  in  honor  of  the 

amounted  to  $84,612.94.  quarto-millennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement 

Chweh-Beok  CoBBlttee. — The  committee^s  re-  (in  1688)  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river, 
port  embraced :  1.  The  remainder  of  ministerial  The  next  convention  of  this  body  will  be  held 
acts  not  completed  last  year,  i.  e.,  forms  for  the  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1889. 
visitation  of  the  sick,  communion  of  the  sick,  Syisdlcal  CMfemes. — ^This  general  body,  or- 
commendation  of  the  dying,  and  burial  of  the  ganized  in  1872,  embraces  the  following  four, 
dead.  2.  The  common  service  for  the  use  of  exclusively  German,  district  synods :  Joint 
all  English-speaking  Lutherans,  prepared  by  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States,  Wisconsin 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Greneral  Council,  the  Synod,  Minnesota  Synod,  and  English  Confer- 
General  Synod,  the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  ence  of  Missouri — numbering  1,288  clergymen, 
It  has  already  been  published  by  tbe  latter  two  1,740  congregations,  and  841,887  members, 
bodies,  and  the  edition  of  the  Council  is  to  be  There  are  within  its  bounds  8  theological  semi- 
published  as  soon  as  possible.  8.  The  stand-  naries,  8  colleges,  7  academies,  and  14  orphans' 
ard  English  translation  of  the  ^*  Augsburg  Con-  homes,  hospitals,  and  Immigrant  missions.  This 
fession,*' and  Luther's '^  Small  Catechism.^'  For  general  body  held  its  twelfth  convention  in 
the  former,  the  Latin  editio  princeps  of  1580  Trinity  (German)  Lutheran  Church,  Milwan- 
has  been  made  the  basis,  and  Kichard  Tavern-  kee.  Wis.  The  opening  sermon  was  delivered 
er's  English  translation  of  1586  the  standard  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ernst,  Professor  in  the  North- 
of  the  English  edition.  For  the  use  of  the  com-  western  University,  based  on  Eph.  iv,  8-6. 
mittee,  the  English  edition  of  1586  has  been  Nine  sessions  were  held,  of  which  five  were 
republished  by  the  Lutheran  Publication  So-  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  sub- 
ciety,  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  ^*  The  Augs-  ject  unity  of  faith,  and  four  to  the  transaction 
burg  Confession,  translated  from  the  Latin,  of  business.  The  following  officers  were 
in  1586,  by  Richard  Taverner,  edited  by  Henry  elected :  President,  Rev.  John  Bading ;  Vioe- 
£.  Jacobs,  D.  D."  Richard  Taverner,  the  trans-  president,  Rev.  M.  Tirmenstein;  Secretary, 
lator,  was  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  classical  Rev.  C.  Gausewitz ;  Treasurer,  H.  A.  Christian- 
scholar,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  sen.  The  home  missionary  work  of  the  body 
He  was  chief  clerk  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  is  carried  on  by  the  district  synods.  Mission- 
distinguished  minister  of  Henry  Y III,  who  ary  work  is  carried  on  by  the  conference  among 
was  a  faithful  and  zealous  Lutheran.  All  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  seven  mission- 
Taverner's  fine  attainments  were  devoted  to  aries  being  located  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
the  cause  of  the  restored  Gospel.  In  1552  he  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  The  contributions  for 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  this  capacity  did  this  work  for  two  years  amounted  to  $21,- 
good  service.  He  will  always  be  remembered  808.02,  and  the  expenditures  to  $20,722.21. 
for  his  excellent  and  idiomatic  translation  of  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul, 
the  Bible  in  1589.    He  also  supplied  the  people  Minn.,  in  1890. 

with  ^^  postils  ^*  or  sermons    to    be    used  in  Ualte4  Syisd  In  the  8*ith« — ^This  general  body, 

churches  where  no  other  provision  could  be  organized  in  1886,  held  its  second  convention 

made  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  24-29,  1887.     (See 

many  ways  rendered  efficient  service  in  bring-  *^  Annual  Cyclopsdia*'  for  1887,  p.  449.)    It 
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embraoes  the  following  eight  district  (eiolo-  wife  of  John  D.  Lankenaa  and  tbe  daaghter  of 

sivelr  English)  synods;  North  Osrolina,  Ten-  the  late  Prancia  H.  Drexel  and  rioter  of  Frut- 

nessee.  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Vtr-  citf  A.  Drezel.    Tbe  bailding,  erected  on  tbe 

ginia,ifis«is»ippi,  Uolfton(Tenn.)i  and  Georgia,  gronnds  of  tbe  Qerman  Hospital,  at  Oirard 

nnmberiog  186  olergymen,  3T8  congregation  a,  and  Corinthian  Aveanes,  was  oeKDa  Sept.  20, 

and  88,M1  members.    There  are  witbin  the  1880,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  Nov.  11, 

bounds  of  this  genera]  body,   1   theological  1887.     It  baa  a  frontage  on  Girard  Avenne  of 

Mniinai7,  fi  colleges,  18  academies  and  ladies'  300  feet,  with  wings  mnning  south  SOO  feet, 

seminariea,  and  1  orphans'  home.    The  next  and  an  open  court  betweon  the  wings  of  120 

convention  will  be  held  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  140  feet.    The  main  entrance  is  in  the 

Not.  14,  1S89.  center  of  the  Girard  Avenne  front,  having  an 


sjnods  carry  on  their  chnrob,  edaoational,  mia-     which  forms  the  center  of  tbe  bnilding  and 


rionaiT,  and  benevolent  operations  independ-  snrmoanted  b;  a  steeple  17G  feet  high.     The 

«nt  of  tbe  fonr  general  bodies  and  of  each  bailding  is  of  brick,  with  cnt-stone  trimmings, 

other:   Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  Buffalo,  Nor-  and  is  three  stories  high.    It  cost  1600.000, 

wegian,  Michigan,  Norwegian- Danish  Confer-  and  is  the  gift  of  Ur.  Lankenau  to  the  Lutheran 

ence,    Haoge's    Norwegian    Synod,    German  Church.    It  is  to  serve  a  threefold  purpose: 

Angsbnrg.   Maryland  (German),  Danish,  Dan-  1.  As  the  mother-honse  for  and  the  training- 

isb  Lntheran  Union,  Icelandic  Synod,  Imman-  school  of  Lutheran  deaconesses,  where  Obris- 

uel's  Synod,  nambering  926  clergymen,  2,007  tian  women  will  be  trained  for  hospital,  school, 

congregations,  and  219,188  members,  9  theo-  and  parish  work   as  deacoDesses,  an  ofSce  of 

logical  seminaries.  4  colleges,  8  academies,  and  high  repnte  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Europe, 

4  benevolent  institntions.  wliich  has  been  adopted  by  the  various  de- 

iriifiifMlsnttmiii      1  nntnliln  rrrnt  in  tbe  nominations  in  Europe  sod  America;   2.  A 

history  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  America  well-equipped  children's  hospital :  8.  An  asy- 

was  tbe  erection  and  dedication  of  the  Mary  J.  Inm  for  the  aged  and  infirm.    On  Dec.  6,  1888, 

Drexel  Home  and  Mother-House  of  I>eacon-  this  bnilding  was  formally  consecrated,  ao- 

esses  in  Philadelphia.    This  is  a  memorial  ot  carding  to  the  liturgical  form  of  the  Lntheran 

the  lady  whose  name  it  bears,  who  was  the  Ohnroh,  and  set  apart  for  its  special  mission  of 
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beDevolenoe.    Mr.  Lankenaa,  the  founder  of  features;  but  before  the  union  can  be  finally 
this  institution  and  of  the  German  Hospital,  consammated  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  respect- 
in  a  few  well -chosen  words  presented  the  ive  synods  at  their  conventions  in  1889.     The 
baildiog  to  the  trustees.    The  following  are  prospects  are  very  promising  for  a  new  anited 
the  concluding  words  of  his  address :  "  1  here-  body  in  1890  under  the  adopted  tide,  **•  The 
by  surrender  into  your  hands  the  building  in  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Ohurch  in  Amer- 
which  we  are  here  assembled.    I  do  this  from  ica."     The  various  synods  concerned  in  this 
my  own  free  will  and  without  any  other  wish  movement  now  number  250  clergymen,  800 
or  influence  than  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  congregations,  and  70,000  members, 
my  adopted  country  and  for  the  good  and        Swedish  <lurt^Hlllaniali — The  two  hundred 
benefit  of  mankind.    A  deed  I  have  none  to  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Swedes  was 
give  you.     Be  satisfied  with  my  word  and  this  celebrated  on  Sept.  14,  1888,  in  the  Exposition 
hand  for  the  seal.    I  hope  the  many  witnesses  Buildings  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    The  audience, 
before  you  will  not  object  to  testify  to  these  which  numbered  more  than  20,000  Scandinavi- 
proceedings  and  approve  my  act.    I  do  not  aus,  was  addressed  by  Hans  Mattson,  Secretary 
wish  you  to  become  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  State  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  of 
of  the  trust.    I  will  therefore  promise  you  Maine,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Norway 
that  I  will  maintain  the  institution  as  long  as  I  and  Sweden,  J.  A.  Enander,  editor  of  '*  Hem- 
live;  then  let  the  institution  take  care  of  it-  landet,^'  of  Chicago,  and  others.    The  king- 
self."    The  solemn  service  was  concluded  with  dom  of  Sweden  was  represented  by  Gon^ 
the  formal  installation  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Sahlgaard.    In  May,  1688,  two  vessels  sailed 
Oordes,  the  new  rector  of  the  Mother-House  up  the  Delaware,  bringing  the  first  Swedish 
of  Deaconesses,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spaeth.  colony  to  America.    The  Swedes  purchased 
IJal«D  among  Ntrweglaas. — For  deveral  years  from  the  Indians  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
the  Norwegian  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  west  bank  of  the  river,  extending  from  Cape 
have  been  divided  into  parties,  so  that  hitherto  Henlopen  to  the  falls  near  Trenton,  and  west- 
there  have  been  four  separate  synods  carrying  ward  without  any  bound  or  limit,  embracing 
on  their  works  independently  and  not  unfre-  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Dda- 
quently  in  opposition  to  each  other  and  main-  ware  and  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
taining  separate  educational  institutions.    Con-  The  colonists  immediately  built  a   fort,    to 
ferences  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  which  they  gave  the  name  Christina,  in  honor 
with  a  view  of  effecting  harmony  of  thought  of  their  queen,  and  erected  their  dmrch  and 
and  union  of  action,  and  these  conferences  their  humble  dwellings  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
brought  about  a  better  understanding  among  ity.    The  citj  of  Wilmington  now  occupies  the 
the  msgority  of  the  synods  and  made  a  union  site  of  the  ancient  fort.    The  Swedes  pros- 
of  the  conflicting  elements  possible.    In  Feb-  pered  and  established  new  settlements  ^ong 
ruary,  1888,  a  meeting  was  held  by  represent-  the  Delaware.    The  fertile  soil  returned  to 
atives  from  four  of  the  different  synods,  and  them  its  increase  in  bountiful  measure,  and 
an  overture  was  made  to  the  Norwegian  An-  they  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
gustana  Synod  (organized  in  1860),  Norwegian-  Indians,  whom   they  endeavored  to  convert 
Danish  Conference  (1870),  Hangers  Norwegian  to  Christianity.    They  came  with  their  pas- 
Synod  (1875),  and  the  Anti-Missourians  of  the  tor,  Reorus  Torkillus,  and  one  of  their  earli- 
Norwegian  Synod  (1853),  the  oldest  and  strong-  est  pastors,  John  Campanius  (Holm),  was  the 
est  Norwegian  body,  with  a  view  of  merging  first  Protestant  missionary  among  the  Indiana, 
all  the  synods  into  one  body;  and  a  joint  antedating  John  Eliot  by  severd  years.    Be- 
committee  of  seven  members  from  each  synod  fore  long  they  had  flourishing  congregations  in 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  basis  of  union,  various  parts  of  their  territory ;  but  &e  Dutch 
The  committee  met  in  August  at  Eau  Claire,  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  looked  with 
Wis.,  and  prepared  the  following  plan  of  union  jealousy  upon  this  thriving  colony,  and  in  vari- 
for  adoption  by  the  respective  synods :  1.  A  ous  ways  sought  to  subjugate  or  drive  away 
doctrinal  basis,  having  special  regard  to  their  their  neighbors.    In  1656  the  Dutch  suddenly 
previous  disagreements ;   2.  A  new  synodical  appeared  in  Delaware  Bay  with  a  large  force, 
constitution,  to  take  the  place  of  existing  syn*  surprised  the   Swedes,    and    subjugated   the 
odical  constitutions ;   3.  A  plan  for  the  con-  colony.    Many  of  the  settlers  were  sent  back 
solidation  of  institutions,  periodicals,  and  pub-  to  Sweden  and  the  rest  were  held  as  subjects 
lication  interests.    The  plan  includes  the  con-  of  Holland.    This  continued  for  nine  years, 
solidation    of   the   four   seminaries — two    at  when  New  Netherland,  with  all  its  possessions, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  one  at  Beloit,  Iowa,  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the  English  crown, 
one  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and  the  raising  of  an  As  a  distinct  political  organization  under  the 
endowment  fund  of  $135,000  for  the  support  of  Swedish  flag  the  colony  continued  only  seven- 
the  six  theological  professors  of  the  institutions  teen  years ;  but  its  influence  for  good  has  con- 
as  at  present  existing.     A  joint  meeting  of  tinned  down  to  the  present  through  the  de- 
these  synods  was  held  at  Scandinavia,  Wis.,  scendants  of  those  pioneers,  many  of  whom 
Nov.   15  to  22,  1888.     About  800  members  are  among  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Penn- 
were  present.    The  threefold  report  of  the  sjlvania,    New  Jersey,    and   Delaware,    and 
joint  committee  was  ratified  in  all  its  essential  some  of  whom  have  occupied  high  places  in 
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the  Ohnroh    and  state.     8aSd  Hod.  W.   W. 
Thomas,  in  his  historical  address : 

The  man  who,  as  a  member  of  the  ContineDtal 
Congress,  save  the  casting  vote  of  Pennsylvania  in 
&vor  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a 
Swede  of  the  old  Delaware  stock,  John  Morton,  the 
worthy  ancestor  of  the  great  war  Qovemor,  Morton, 
of  Indiana ;  and  when  civil  war  burst  upon  the  land 
it  was  a  descendant  of  New  Sweden,  the  gallant  Gen. 
Bobert  Anderson,  who  with  but  a  handful  of  men 
calmly  and  bravely  met  the  first  shock  of  the  rebell- 
ion at  Fort  Sumter.  And  New  Sweden  will  ever  be 
illustrious  from  the  principles  of  true  humanity  which 
distinguish  its  founding.  The  idea  of  New  Sweden 
originated  in  the  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  al- 
though it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  plan. 
was  carried  out  by  his  ffreat  chancellor,  Oxenstgema. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Swedish  King  that  Uiis 
colony  should  be  an  asylum  for  the  oopressed  of  all 
nations — a  free  State  where  all  woiua  have  equal 
rights  and  ei^oy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor.  Slavery  should  never  exist  within 
its  bordem,  for,  said  Gustavus,  "  Slaves  cost  a  great 
deal,  labor  with*  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  with 
hard  usage."  William  Penn  arrived  on  this  conti- 
nent in  1682,  forty-four  years  after  the  Swedea,  and 
landed  within  the  limits  of  New  Sweden.  It  was  the 
Swedish  settlers  and  their  children  who  received  the 
good  Quaker,  welcomed  him  to  the  New  World,  and 
entertained  him  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  It 
was  the  Swedes  also  who  acted  as  Penn^s  mterpreteis 
with  the  Indians.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
so  keen  an  observer  as  Penn  should  learn  from  his  hosts 
and  interpreters  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  red 
man  and  oe  impressed  with  its  success  f  Precisely  as 
the  Swedes  had  done  before  him,  Penn  acquired  land 
of  the  Indians  by  purchase,  treated  them  kindly,  and 


kept  faith  with  them.  Penn  has  been  justly  praised 
lor  his  peaceful  and  humane  policy  towara  tne  red 
man.  I  would  not  pluck  a  leaf  from  the  laurels  with 
which  America  has  crowned  the  great  Quaker ;  but, 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Impartial  history  re- 
cords that  the  honor  of  originating  this  policy  on  this 
continent  is  due  not  to  William  Penn,  but  to  the 
Swedes  of  New  Sweden.  Penn.  in  a  letter,  mentions 
his  kind  reception  by  the  Swedes,  and  pnuscs  their 
industry  and  their  respect  for  authority.  He  says: 
**  As  they  are  a  people  proper  and  strong  of  body,  so 
they  have  fine  children,  and  almost  every  house  rail ; 
rare  to  find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boya 
and  as  many  &tIs.  some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons. 
And  I  must  do  tnem  right,  I  see  few  young  men 
more  sober  and  industrious." 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  Swedish  immigration  began  to  dimin- 
ish, and  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  about  twenty -five  years  ago  it  took 
a  fresh  start,  and  since  then  immigration  from 
Sweden  has  assumed  immense  proportions  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  migration 
of  nations.  Taking  into  consideration  only  the 
later  years,  we  note  that  in  1880  there  arrived 
on  these  shores  more  than  40,000  Swedes ;  in 
1881,  60,000;  and  in  1882  more  than  64.000; 
and,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1887, 
more  than  30,000  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone.  The  great  m^ority  of  these  have  set- 
tled in  the  West  and  Northwest  Minnesota 
has  a  Swedish  population  of  nearly  200,000,  and 
may  justly  be  called  the  New  Sweden  of  the 
great  Northwest. 
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MAINEi  The  following  were  the  State  offi- 
cers during  the  year :  Governor,  Sebastian  S. 
Marble  (Republican) ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
mandal  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Edwin  0.  Burleigh, 
who  resigned  on  July  14  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  L.  Beal ;  Attorney-General,  Orville  D. 
Baker ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Nel- 
son A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commissioners.  Asa  W. 
Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers,  and  David  N.  Mort- 
land;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  A.  Peters;  Associate  Justices,  Charles 
W.  Walton,  Charies  Danforth,  William  W.  Vir- 

f'ln,  Artemus  Libbey,  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Enoch 
oster,  and  Thomas  H.  Haskell. 
ItaancM. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  during 
the  year : 

Cish  In  tresanry,  Jan.  1, 1S88 $81i,8S8  08 

Totalrccaipu  forl88S 1,087,888  90 

Totd $1399,676  98 

Total  ezp^ndlliuvs  for  IBSa $1,197,898  08 

Gssh  in  treasury,  Dec.  81, 1888 972,288  41 

Total $1,899,676  96 

Tlie  resources  of  the  State,  Jan.  1,  1889,  are 
$2,289,078.88 ;  liabilities,  $5,881,602.  Of  this 
last-named  amount  $1,748,000  is  war -loan 
bonds  due  Jan.  1,  1889;  and  $2,187,400  is 
bonds  of  loan  for  the  assumption  of  municipal 


war  debts,  due  Oct.  1,  1889.  Expenditures 
under  the  different  departments  of  the  State 
have  exceeded  the  appropriations  by  $104,- 
025.62. 

The  fifty-six  savings-banks  in  the  State  have 
paid  a  State  tax  of  $272,128.42;  the  different 
railroads  of  $109,760.66,  the  telegraph  com- 
panies of  $6,850,  the  telephone  companies  of 
$1,887.50,  the  express  companies  of  $1,293, 
and  the  insurance  companies  of  $22,883.57, 
making  a  total  from  these  sources  of  $412,- 
808.15. 

The  condition  of  the  sinking-fund  of  the 
State  is  shown  by  the  following  det^led  ex- 
hibit : 

Creditor,  bj  balance,  Jan.  1, 1888. $949,660  64 

Amount  roceWed  tor  Interest  on  ftinds  tnTeated 
in  secnritiaa  oatalde  the  State  of  Maine 40,000  00 

Total $989,600  64 

Debtor  to  amount  State  of  Maine  bonds 
purchased  during  the  year  1888,  and  canceled 
as  follows : 

lamie,  Jane  1, 1864  (restotered) $10,000  00 

**           "          *♦    (OMupoo) 4,000  00 

•*      Oct  1,  1869  (regfateivd) 1,000  00 

**          *'         *•    (coupon) 8,600  00 

To  amoont  paid  fbr  premlnma  on  aame 584  fiO 

''               ^       accrued  interest  on  aame...  209  81 

Balance,  sinking  Aind,  Dec.  81, 1888,  par  valoe..  966,296  38 

ToUl $989,690  64 
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Oonoeming  the  bonded  debt,  the  Treasurer  $1,479,785.68,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year 

says:  '^Tbe  refunding  of  oar  pablic  debt  be-  tiiere  remained  in  the  banks  $1,024,867.61  of 

tween  this  date  (Jan.  1,  1889)  and  the  Ist  of  undivided  profits.    There  are  in  Maine  also  six 

October  is  an  imperative   duty  and  of  the  trust  companies  and  fifteen  loan  and  building 

amount  now  outstanding,  $1,748,000  fall  due  associations,  which  are  represented  in  a  most 

on  the  first  day  of  June  and  $2,187,400  on  the  healthy,  prosperous  condition, 

first  of  October :  against  this  aggregate  amount  Ediettloii. — The  Maine  State  Oollege  has  con- 

of  $8,985,400  and  available  for  its  payment,  tinned  to  flourish.     The  State  ezperinnental 

we  have  securities  io  the  sinking-fund  whose  station  at  the  college  was  abolished  on  Oct^ 

market  vdue  is  about  $1,200,000 ;  there  is  to  1,  1887,  and  was  then  transferred  to  and  be- 

be  paid  from  the  estate  of  Hon.  Abner  Ooburn  came  the  property  of  the  college.    Meteoro- 

$150,000,  of  which  t^e  State  has  accepted  the  logical  observations  are  regularly  made  there, 

trust,  ana  we  may  possibly  have  an  additional  A  new  building  for  t^e  use  of  the  department 

sum  of$857,702  from  the  National  Government  of  agriculture  and  natural  history  was  com- 

'  as  a  refund  of  the  direct  tax  of  August,  1861.  pleted  during  the  year.    The  State  apportion- 

The  debt  to  be  refunded  can  not,  I  think,  ex-  ment  of  the  school-fond  and  mill-tax  amount^ 

ceed  $2,600,000  in  amount,  and  may  possibly  ed  to  $872,708.89,  which  was  divided  among 

be  as  low  as  $2,200,000."  the  different  counties  accordmg  to  the  number 

The  sinking-fund  is  wholly  composed  of  of  pupils  in  each.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
United  States  4  and  4i  per  cent,  bonds,  and  was  211,968,  a  decrease  of  590  for  the  year. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  6  and  6  per  The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
cent,  bonds.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  Schools  indicates  that  there  are  fewer  pupils  in 
fund  is  invested  in  United  States  bonds ;  these  the  State  than  in  1886,  yet  there  were  444 
securities  will  not  shrink  in  value  and  they  more  attending  school ;  the  registered  attend- 
bear  an  average  interest  in  excess  of  4  per  ance  in  the  summer  and  autunm  terms  was  in- 
cent.,  and  can  profitably  be  maintained  for  the  creased  by  1,807  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
last  payment.  The  refunding  act  of  1887  fixes  ance  by  1,844;  the  registered  and  average 
the  date  for  the  issue  of  the  new  bonds  at  Oct.  daily  attendance  for  the  winter  and  spring 
1,  1889.  terms  was  increased  by  the  numbers  1,815  and 

The  State  College  has  on  deposit  with  the  682  respectively. 
State  Treasurer,  under  the  provisions  of  cer-  The  reports  of  the  Madawaska  Training 
tain  resolves  and  acts  of  the  Legislature,  vari-  School,  normal  department  of  the  Maine  Gen- 
ous  State  bonds,  amounting  to  $118,800.  This  tral  Institate,  and  Lee  Normal  Academy,  are 
whole  sum  now  stands  in  bonds  which  become  very  satisfactory,  as  are  also  the  reports  of  the 
due  in  1889,  and  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  trustees  of  the  three  State  institutions, 
them  the  Treasurer  suggests  that  he  be  author-  RallriNids. — The  commissioners  report  that 
ized  to  issue  a  registered  bond  for  the  full  during  1887  the  York  Harbor  and  Beach  Bail- 
amount  in  favor  of  the  State  Oollege  of  Agri-  road  has  been  wholly  constructed  and  was 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts  bearing  interest  at  opened  to  public  travel  on  August  8.  This  rail- 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  road  extends  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  Raii- 

The  Maine  Insane  Hospital  fund  has  been  in-  road  depot  in  Kittery  to  York  Beach,  about 

creased  by  the  trustees  paying  into  the  treas-  IIX  miles. 

ury  $50,000  which  they  received  from  the  The  Penobscot  and  Lake  Megantic  Rulroad, 
estate  of  Hon.  Abner  Ooburn.  This  has  been  now  known  as  the  International  Railroad,  is 
accepted  in  trust,  for  which  the  annual  interest  being  constructed  from  the  west  line  of  the 
is  to  be  paid  as  authorized  by  resolve  of  the  State  easterly  by  the  southern  side  of  Moose- 
Legislature  of  1887,  which  directed  the  Treas-  head  Lake  to  a  connection  with  the  European 
urer  to  issue  to  the  hospital  an  unnegotiable  and  North  American  Railroad  at  Mattawam- 
registered  bond  for  $50,000,  bearing  interest  at  keag  station. 

the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  The  Somerset  Railroad  Company  contem- 

semi-annually.  plates  the  extension  of  its  railroad  from  the 

Savtngs- Banks. — The  fifty-five  savings-banks  present  terminus  at  North  Anson,  northerly 

in  Maine  have  assets  amounting  to  $5,081,-  and  easterly  to  the  village  of  Bingham,  about 

497.44  in  excess  of  all  liabilities,  and  during  sixteen  miles,  and  has  graded  a  large  portion 

1888  paid  a  State  tax  of  $268,868.06.    The  to-  of  the  road-bed. 

tal  number  of  depositors  on  Nov.  1,  1888,  was  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  riulroad 

124,662,  of  which  number  99,298  represent  a  charters  granted  by  the  Legislature  during  the 

deposit  of  less  than  $500  each.    During  the  last  session,  three  railroad  corporations  have 

year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  5,888  in  the  been  organized  under  the  general  law,  viz. : 

number  of  depositors,  with  an  average  balance  Harmony  and  Wellington  Railroad  Company : 

to  each  of  $828.91,  an  increase  over  that  of  Rumford  Falls,  Andover  and  Rangeley  Lake 

1887.    The  amount  deposited  Nov.  1,  1888,  Railroad  Company;  and  Boston  and  Quebec 

was  $40,969,668.05 — a  total  increase  for  the  Air  Line  Railroad  Company, 

year  of   $2,150,019.88.    Every   bank  in  the  There  is  at  the  present  time  (January,  1889) 

State  has  paid  its  regular  semi-annual  divi-  a  total  of  1,182*22  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State 

dend,  the  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  being  of  Maine. 
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Ubw  StelMlcs.— In  May,  1887,  Samuel  W. 
Matthews  was  appointed  labor  commissioner, 
and  his  tirst  report  was  not  issued  until  1888. 
He  finds  the  average  rates  of  wages  derived  in 
twenty  Maine  towns:  Agricultural  laborers, 
a  month,  $18.87  and  board;  in  haying  sea- 
son, with  board,  $1.75  a  day ;  barbers,  $1.60; 
blacksmiths,  $1.75 ;  boiler-makers,  $2.15 ;  caj)i- 
net-makers,  $1.75 ;  carpenters  (hoase),  $1.75 ; 
carriage-makers,  $1.50;  coopers,  $1.50;  en- 
gineers (stationary),  $1.75;  engineers  (loco- 
motive), $2.48 ;  harness-makers,  $1.60 ;  labor- 
ers (common),  $1.40 ;  masons,  $2.75 ;  machin- 
ists, $2.50;  millers,  $1.65;  painters  (house), 
$2.00 ;  plumbers,  $8.50 ;  printers  (male),  $1.62 ; 
printers  (female),  $1.10;  shoemakers,  $1.62; 
teamsters,  $1.60 ;  teachers,  $1.41 ;  wlieel- 
wriffhts,  $2.00. 

Tiie  fishing  industry  is  represented  as  being 
in  a  very  depressed  condition.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  and  tonnaffe  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
in  Maine  as  compared  with  other  States  in 
1885: 
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M«iXM 

New  Hftoipftbire. 
MMflftchaaetta. . . 
Rhode  Island. . . . 

Conni^cat 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

North  Carottna . . 

Florida. 

CaUfomia 

Oregon 


Total 


Nate. 

Tbm. 

68S 

M.78616 

16 

614-76 

840 

40,409-M 

flO 

1,946  06 

112 

8,196  60 

108 

i,20S-88 

17*28 

9S26 

88-2S 

18 

891*10 

61-96 

80-70 

1,T8» 

80.704-81 

Complete  returns  for  1887  show  the  number 
of  vessels  in  Maine  engaged  in  the  fisheries  to 
be  448;  tonnage,  15,857*64;  a  decrease  of 
about  25  per  cent,  since  1885.  Fifteen  facto- 
ries have  been  engaf]^6d  in  lobster-canning  dur- 
ing the  season,  putting  up  from  eight  to  ten 
million  pounds.  Each  factory  employs  from 
40  to  50  hands,  about  one  half  men  and  boys 
and  the  other  half  women  and  girls.  The 
price  paid  for  lobsters  has  been  $1.25  per  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Returns  are  compiled  from  72  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  covering  29  industries. 
Though  few  compared  with  the  whole  number 
in  the  State,  and  defective  in  many  particu- 
lars, yet  they  are  among  the  most  important. 
Those  reporting  employ  14,695  hands.  Sixty- 
five  establishments  report  capital  invested, 
$16,367,900,  and  7,578  male  employes  over  15 
years  of  age;  17  report  412  male  employes  un- 
der 15  years;  81  report  6,629  female  employes 
over  15  years,  and  12  report  176  female  em- 
ployes under  15  years.  Twenty-five  industries 
report  the  averap^e  weekly  wages  paid  men, 
$10.27;  16  industries  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  men,  $477.81 ;  and  8  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  women,  $386.96.  Forty-four  es- 
tablishments report  their  '*  gross  product,^' 
$11,278,514. 


H8lMa|B. — ^In  Maine,  the  first  observance  of 
Labor  Day  occurred  Sept.  5,  1887.  In  Port- 
land, the  city  Government  officially  recognized 
the  day  by  hoisting  the  national  colors  on  the 
City  Hall,  closing  the  city  offices,  and  suspend- 
ing public  work.  A  large  meeting  of  working 
men  and  women  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor. 
The  day  was  observed  in  other  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  following  act, 
approved  March  10,  1887: 

That  the  Governor  shall  annually  set  apart  a  day  in 
the  spring  as  Arbor  Day^  and  shall  insue  a  proclama- 
tion reoommeoding  that  it  be  observed  by  the  people 
of  this  State  in  the  planting  of  trees,  shruba,  and  vines, 
in  the  adornment  or  public  and  private  groonda,  places, 
and  ways,  and  in  such  other  efforts  and  undertakings 
as  Bball  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of 
a  day  so  established. 

Tn  accordance  with  this  the  Governor  desig- 
nated May  1  as  the  Arbor  Day. 

Indiiis. — ^The  annual  renort  of  John  H.  Stowe, 
agent  of  the  Penobscot  Indians,  gives  the  an- 
nual census  of  the  tribe  as  885,  an  increase  of 
five  over  the  report  of  1887.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  were  $8,819.70.  Twelve 
deaths  occurred  during  the  year.  A.  0.  Mun- 
son,  agent  of  the  Passamaqnoddy  Indians,  gives 
the  population  of  that  tribe  as  525,  against  515 
last  year.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
twenty  deaths,  including  three  members  of  the 
tribe  who  died  at  an  age  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  oldest  being  one  hundred  and 
seven. 

PriBSM. — The  prison  inspectors  report  150 
convicts  in  connnement,  of  whom  five  were 
women,  in  the  Maine  State  Prison.  They  find 
that  the  act  of  March  17,  1887,  abolishing  the 
death  penalty  and  providing  that  those  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  not 
be  associated  or  employed  with  other  convicts, 
can  not  be  carried  out  without  incurring  great 
or  continued  expense  for  buildings  and  disci- 
plinarians. Those  who  have  been  so  commit- 
ted since  the  passage  of  the  act,  have  been 
kept  locked  in  the  cells,  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  divine  service  or  workmg  at 
a  trade,  through  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  jails  were  also  in- 
spected, and  several  were  found  that  were  badly 
kept  and  in  need  of  repairs.  The  report  of 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  that  of  the 
State  Reform  School  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  showed 
that  these  institutions  were  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Twenty-three  girls  were  commit- 
ted at  the  former  during  the  year,  while  at  the 
Reform  School  the  number  of  boys  increased 
from  118  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  183 
at  its  close.  The  adoption  of  the  "family  sys- 
tem *^  was  recommended,  on  the  ground  that 
it  admits  of  more  thorough  classification  and 
separation  of  juvenile  ofienders  according  to 
their  ages,  character,  and  conduct.  The  boys 
are  separated  into  families  of  about  fifty  each, 
who  eat,  sleep,  attend  school,  work,  and  play 
in  a  college  by  themselves.  Each  family  is  in 
charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  teacher. 
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By  this  system  the  worst  boys,  broaght  under  than  the  '^  Gov.  Ames  " — "  The  Golden  Age,** 

the  influence  of  the  family,  are  educated  and  king  of  the  Great  I^es. 

taught  habits  of  industry.  MItlciL — ^Tbe  Republican  State  Gonvention 

fisherks  and  Gaae. — The  biennial  report  for  was  held  in  Portland  on  June  12,  and  Edwin 

1887-^88  of  the  State  oommisdoners   shows  G.  Burleigh,  then  State  Treasurer,  was  nomi- 

that  the  game  has  exhibited  an  almost  phe-  nated  for  Gk>vemor.    The  following  are  the 

nomenid  increase^  while  by  fish-planting  and  chief  declarations  of  the  platform : 

protection  a  bountiful  return  of  resources  that  That  ft«e  trade  as  taught  by  the  British  Cobdeo 

had  been  crippled  is  as^iarea.     Ibe  run  of  sal-  ciub  and  supported  by  Grover  Cleveland  and  the 

mon  in  Penobscot  river  has  been  large  in  both  Democntio  party,  is  hostile  to  the  indu8triAl  and 

years,  but  in  1888  it  far  exceeded  that  of  1887,  businoM  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  tiiat  the 

both  in  size  .nd  number^    It  i.  deemed  neces-  T^Ji^A'^^^t.^^^'  Z*^^^^ 

sary  for  the  protection  of  the  fishenes  to  have  American   bibor  oan  exert,  both  in  Congress  and 

the  river  patrolled.     In  1887,  104,000  sea-sal-  among  the  people. 

mon  eggs  were  sent  to  Grand  Lake  and  put  into  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Con^n^ss  to  reduce  the  n*- 

8t.  Oroix  waters.    There  were  hatched  at  Gr-  ^^^^  revenue  to  the  amount  which  shall  equal, » 

land  and  put  into  Oijig's  brook  25,000.    These  ^v^li^l.^SSu^iiS^^^^^ 

eggs  were  presented  to  Maine  by  tbe  United  our  veteran  soldiers  and  a  proper  means  of  national 

States  Fish   Gomtnission  in   1888.      In   1888  defense,  and  that  this  should  be  done  in  a  wa^  not  to 

Maine  purchased  282,000  e^ gs :  and  the  United  impair  our  EepubUoan  protective  system,  which  has 

State  Ooramission   presented   the  State   with  P~\®^  o^  meetimable  value  to  American  kbor  and 

^  ._  _^^      j^i»  ii  •           1       jm^  j%AA                A  •   i  our  Dome  marKets. 

148,000.     Gf  this  number  60,000  were  put  into  rj^i,^  ^j,  j^  Burrender  of  American  rights  and  in- 

the  St.  Croix  at  Vanceboro,  and  820,000  into  torests  in  the  recently  negotiated  fishery  treaty,  tbe 

the  Penobscot  and  Mattawamkeag  rivers.  present  national  Administmtion  deserves  the  em- 

The  introduction  of  landlocked  salmon  has  Phatic  censure  of  aU  patriotic  Americans,  wid  that 

v^««  •^.T^n^.rwi  :„  1QQQ.  RA  nnn  ■^r^.^  k«f«kA/i  the  Bepubhcan  BenatoiB  are  entitied  to  the  thanks  of 

been  advanced  m  1888;  60,000  were  hatched  ^j,^.^  iuntrymen  for  their  able  and  effective  efforts 

at  Grland  and  distributed.       ^  against  its  ratification. 

A  wonderful  increase  of  venison  game  animals  That  the  prohibitorv  law  against  the  terrible  evils 

is  reported.    Moose  have  been  more  numerous  of  the  liquor  traffic^  after  manv  years  ot*  trial,  has  be- 

thAn  ftATi  be  ACfionnted  for   nnleaa  bv  immurrft-  ^^^  ^®  ^^  pohcy  of  the  btate,  to  which  the  Ee- 

tnan  ^n  oe  acconniea  lor,  imiess  oy  »mmigra  ^^j^^^^  ^^  MSine  are  firmly  pledged,  and  we  de- 

tion   from  the  provinces.     This  has  hkewise  ^^^  ^h^t  its  provisions  shall  be  faiUiAiUy  enforced 

been  the  case  with  deer.    Wherever  the  law  according  to  their  terms  and  spirit. 

II52f"„l*r5h^f  h!l™  ^.  ?Sl?r  ^J1™«'J°*^  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 

■"rKT^^J^tlf^^-f  J  !1.  F^^w  «.>,  »  Angust.  on  May  22,  and  nominated  Willi«n 

eril  finr^thLtT^'n/tolSe  p?o£refaw'  ^-  ^^'^^  ^^^^"^  Mayor  of  Portland  in 

ra«  havSte3ap^r*ifdTo'^X&  S„'»fd^wfZ?oW;  JorraTn^^ 

than  before  in  ten  years"   The  yearly  !oatch  is  Pn°«P»l  declarations  of  the  platform  adopted: 

estimated  at  25,000,000.     Mackerel  have  been  That  unnecessary  taxation  is  ni\just  extortion,  and 

scarce,  and  the  yield  was  only  25,511  barrels  that  tiie  immediate  and  comstantiymcreaMn^  surplus 

:»  1QQQ   «»«:»o4-  Ka  aia  ;«  iqqV   Jk:^i.  i«  ♦!.«  now  accumulating  in  the  United  States  Treasury  is  a 

n  1888,  against  56,919  in  1887,  which  is  the  ^^^^^  ^  the  buiiness  interests  of  tiie  country  and  to 

lowest  catch  in  fifty  years.     The  menhaden  or  economical  government.    We  believe  that  our  tariff 

porgy,  which  disappeared  ten  years  ago,  reap-  is  so  arranged  as  to  foster  wealthy  monopolies  at  the 

peared  in  1888,  and  one  or  two  menhaden-oil  expense  of  the  common  people,  and  we  sincerely  ap- 

l^i^toriea  started  np.    Alewives.  are  diminish-  SS  ^,1;''S,  ^f  2^.^  o^^d.^t  ^v^ 

ing,  and  the  hemng-sardme  business  is  on  the  a  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation,  hav- 

increase.     The  product  of  1888  was  450,000  ing  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  oipital  invested, 

cases,    each   case   containing   100   boxes,   and  and  workinj^en  employed  in  American  industries." 

each  box  ten  or  twelve  little  fish.     The  com-  We  do  not  advocate  Iree  trade,  but  fevor  and  derire  a 

missioners  have  control  of  35,000  square  miles  j^;^»°^  °^  ^^"^  P««^'^*  "^^'  *°^  burdemiome  tenfi^ 

of  territory,  to  cover  which  is  an  appropria-  Tliat  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  aflairs  of 

tion  of  18^  cents  per  square  mile,  or  a  total  of  the  State  is  urgently  demanded.    Needless  and  ex- 

$6,500.     From  this  sum  has  to  be  paid  $2,000  travwfant  expenditures  have  come  Ureely  to  absorb 

for  sea  and  land-locked  salmon  eggs.  ?^J  fj^Jf  TKr^fS^^wK^^'^Sf^r^th-rf  f^/ o^S'ni 

aua    n  lui          T^     •        i  ooo   xu-     V    -  V      «  the  State  debt,  upon  which  more  than  the  on^nai 

ShIp-BaUdlng.— Dunng  1888  this   branch  of  ^^^^^j,^  ^^s  alrJaJjT been  paid  for  interest.    Salaries 

industry   steadily   improved    and   was    better  have  been  unnecessarily  increased,  in  some  oases  at 

than  it  had  been  for  years.     There  were  built  their  request  and  with  a  population  nearly  stetionary, 

18  schooners,  1  bark.  1  steam-bark,  2  steam-  with  no  State  enterprises  reouiring  outlay,  the  ex- 

yaohts^  1  steamboat,  and  1  B^am-tug-24  ves-  SSt'^rS;  l^rSSr.'  "*"''  """^'"^ 
sels;  total  tonnage,  10,035-82.  Perhaps  the  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  growing  evil  of  in- 
two  most  notable  craft  constructed  during  the  temperance  in  our  State,  and  in  &e  interest  of  good 
year  were  the  five-masted  schooner  "  Gov.  society  and  temperance  demand  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
Ames  ''  and  the  steam-tug  "  H.  F.  Morse  "—the  ^^^^y  ^'"^""Yaw  ""^  ^^^  e'^aotmenl  of  a  stringent 
former  the  largest  and  only  five-masted  schooner  ^^  '  ^'^^  *'^* 

on  salt  water,  and  the  latter  the  largest  tug-boat  The  official  count  of  the  presidential  election 

in  this  country.    There  is  one  larger  schooner  showed  a  Republican  majority  of  23,253  votes^ 
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as  follows :  Gen.  HarrisoD,  78,784 ;  Mr.Oleve-  Although  the  Oanadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
land,  50,481 ;  Gen.  Fisk.  2,691 ;  and  Mr.  Sweet-  relinquished  its  monopoly  privilege  in  May,  it 
er,  1,844.  Four  Repuhlican  Congressmen  were  contrived,  hy  a  process  of  systematic  obstruo- 
re-elected.  In  the  Legislature  the  Republicans  tion  and  litigation,  to  prevent  the  construction 
elected  every  one  of  the  81  members  of  the  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  during  1888. 
Senate,  and  125  members  of  the  House,  leav-  (SrttaHCftp* — The  annual  report  of  the  Win- 
ing the  Democrats  26.  Of  99  county  officers,  nipeg  Board  of  Trade  for  1888  gives  the  fol- 
sheriffs,  probate  judges,  county  attorneys,  etc.,  lowing  particulars  of  the  grain  crop  of  the 
the  Republicans  have  elected  96  and  the  Demo-  Province  in  1887 : 

^"iJ?  ^*  _  .  ,                 .    -          ^              ,  The  returns  show  ao  amrreffate  of  2,600,000  bushels 

The  official  count  of  the  votes  on  the  two  reduced  to  flour,  of  which  nearly  2,000,000  left  the 

amendments  at  the  September  election  resulted  province.    In  wheat  8,600,000  bunheia  were  exported. 

as  follows:  For  lengthening  the  term  of  the  The  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company 

state  Treasurer,  yej,  13,^4;  no,  10,249     For  ^.J^Z^I^lrtTiS^Z  Z^'^oX'^t 

annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  yea,  6,776 ;  -^  08tablii»hed  that  not  less  than  860,000  bushels  of  the 

no,  89,820.  first  and  1,000,000  bushels  of  the  last  named  were  ez- 

HAMTOBA.     The  agitation  in  the  province  ported.    The  exports  of  fiaz,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  yeg»- 

on  the  question  of  railway  monopoly  (see  "  An-  SfP^Vi°^H^*^^'>*l:  '''^  ^^  P"^?*^  r™  ^'^. 
,..,-1  n««i^^«»j;«  »»  ^*-  iQQfr  «««!  Ar\  K^n»U4>  The  total  vaJue  ot  the  farm  nroduce  and  fish  sent  out 
nual  Oyolopadia"  for  1887,  nage  466)  brought  ^f  theorovinoe  was  over  ^,000,000  at  local  market 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Norquay  Govern-  prices  to  the  prt)duoer.  The  census  shows  that  16,000 
ment  in  January,  1888.  An  attempt  by  the  farmerB  cultivated  the  soil  in  1887.  These  farmers 
Conservatives  to  retain  power  by  forming  a  raised  14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  wheat-land 
ministry  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  area  under  crop  was  482,000  acres. 
Thomas  Harrison,  failed.  The  Hon.  Thomas  HABS,  EECEBIT  finiDIlS  OF.  The  map  of  the 
Greenway  then  formed  a  Government,  which  planet  Mars  accompanying  this  article  is  a  re- 
is  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  Minister  production  of  that  presented  by  Prof.  Edward 
of  Agriculture,  Thomas  Greenway ;  Attorney-  S.  Holden  in  the  New  York  *'  Herald  *^  of  Nov. 
General  and  Railway  Commissioner,  Joseph  28,  1888,  entitled  ''Mars  as  seen  through  the 
Martin ;  Provincial  Treasurer,  Lyman  M.Jones;  Lick  Telescope."  The  canals  it  represents  are 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  James  S.  Martin ;  either  natur^  or  artificial,  due,  npon  the  one 
Provincial  Secretary,  J.  £.  Prendergast.  On  hand,  to  the  forces  that  accompanied  the  geo- 
July  2,  John  Schultz  was  sworn  in  as  lienten-  logical  formations  of  the  surface,  or,  upon  the 
ant-Governor.  At  the  general  elections,  July  other,  to  a  system  of  engineering  projected 
11,  the  Greenway  Government  (Liberal)  carried  by  beings  like  ourselves  and  designed  for  the 
84  out  of  88  constituencies.  purpose  of  establishing  a  means  of  communi- 
Ballway  HeMptly* — In  March,  Messrs.  Green-  cation  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
way  and  Martin  went  to  Ottawa  to  consult  the  planet.  If  they  are  due  to  the  latter  cause. 
Dominion  Government  with  reference  to  the  then  a  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  highest 
abandonment  of  its  policy  of  disallowance,  importance  to  the  development  of  cosmical  sci- 
The  deputation  at  first  met  with  no  encourage-  ence ;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  seem  wise 
ment,  the  attitude  of  the  Dominion  Government  on  our  part  to  pass  it  carefully  in  review  before 
on  this  question  being  defined  in  a  memoran-  the  best  efforts  of  logic  we  can  summon  to  our 
dum,  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  composed  of  assistance.  The  writer,  therefore,  submits  for 
the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  consideration  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn 
which  was  transmitted  to  London  on  January  from  a  careful  stndy  of  the  map,  and  begs  to 
4.  But  finally  Mr.  Greenway  obtained  a  prom-  explain  that  his  eartiest  experience  in  the  sd- 
ise  that  the  disallowance  policy  should  be  ence  of  engineering  was  the  construction  of 
abandoned,  and  the  Dominion  Government  *'  water-ways "  in  the  primitive  forest  for  the 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  purpose  of  making  every  available  stream  nav- 
Pacific  Railway  for  the  abandonment  of  the  igable  for  floating  down  timber  and  for  passing 
monopoly  clause  of  its  oliarter,  in  considers^  small  vessels  up  and  down  stream.  To  one 
tion  of  the  Government  guaranteeing  three  and  having  such  experience  the  markings  on  the 
one  half  per  cent,  interest  on  its  land-grant  map  of  Mars  present  peculiar  analogies, 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $16,000,000  for  fifty  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  our  system 
years.  Sir  Charles  Tnpper,  on  May  11,  moved  of  engineering  was  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  sanction-  natural  water-way  that  would  save  labor  and 
ing  this  agreement,  which  was  carried.  The  expense,  such  as  lakes,  long,  deep  stretches  of 
Government  justified  its  change  of  base,  on  the  streams,  rivers,  etc.  If  the  reader  will  look  on 
ground  that  the  enormous  wheat-crop  of  1888,  the  map  at  a  place  on  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
resulting  in  a  blockade  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  north  latitude,  named  Lake  Nillacns,  he  will 
Railway,  had  wrought  a  material  change  in  the  observe  that  six  of  those  canals  enter  this  sheet 
condition  of  affairs.  The  Opposition  insisted  of  water  from  different  directions.  The  lake 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Government  was  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  covers  more 
due  to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people  than  eighteen  degrees  of  both  latitude  and 
of  Manitoba,  and  to  the  growing  sympathy  longitude,  which,  at  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
with  them  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  latitude  upon  Mars,  means  that  the  lake  is 
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ftbout  613  miles  aonMs,  Therefore,  if  this  ia  a  eitremit?  it  is  eotered  by  two  omuls,  at  its' 
sjBtem  of  Uartial  engineering,  here  iB  a  oane  eastern  end  b;  two  (here  we  encounter  a  little 
where  the  enginaerg  gained  612  miles  of  nat-  nncertaintT,  growing  ont  of  the  faot  that  the 
nral  water-wa;  for  each  canal.  This  is  j eat  original  draughtsman  was  not  sufficiently  skilled 
what  terrestrial  engineers  wonid  have  done  in  inap-drawing  to  make  the  vergea  of  the  two 
nnder  the  same  cironmBtanoes.  Look  again  at  hemispheres  coincide),  on  its  southern  shore 
a  place  marked  A,  between  the  fortieth  and  b;  the  cunal  that  we  follnwed  from  B  to  G. 
fiftieth  parallels  of  north  latitade.  It  is  about  This  canal  trends  nearly  due  north,  and  a  oon- 
three  degrees  of  latitade  in  width  aod  sixteen  tinuation  of  its  course  would  carry  a  veesd 
of  longitade  in  length,  which  makes  it  about  through  the  weatern  strait  between  the  iaJaDd 
90  mites  broad  and  600  miles  long.  Four  ca-  and  tits  mainland  into  the  extension  of  the 
nals,  from  different  directions,  enter  the  western  polar  sea,  still  keeping  np  the  character  of  en- 
end  of  this  long,  narrow  sheet  of  wat«r;  and  gineering  design  hitherto  referred  to;  and  it  is 
three,  from  different  directions  also,  enter  its  curionalj  corroborative  of  design  when  we  find 
eastern  end  ;  none  enter  upon  its  sides.  Lake  bj  the  maps  given  that  this  system  of  cuials 
NiUacua  is  practioally  a  roond  lake,  and  its  has  been  pushed  as  far  north  as  the  eightieth 
canals  enter  on  all  (^  its  sides ;  bnt  this  is  a  parallel ;  for,  as  the  axis  of  Mars  is  inclined  to 
long,  narrow  lake,  and  its  canals  enter  its  ends,  the  plane  of  its  orbit  seven  degrees  more  than 
Here,  then,  is  another  exaiDple  of  what  a  skill-  tbat  of  our  earth  to  its  orbit,  it  follows  that 
ful  engineer  upon  onr  own  world  would  have  the  sun  moves  seven  degrees  farther  poleward 


done  under  like  circumstances,  nmply  becanse,  in  the  summer  than  on  oar  planet,  from  which 

by  entering  a  long  stretch  of  water-way  at  its  fact  there  is  due  to  the  eighdeth  parallel  of 

ends,  he  gains  both  the  water-way  of  its  length  latitude  on  Mars  a  mean  tempwrature  eqoiva- 

and  breadth.     If  he  entered  at  its  sides  he  lent  to  the  seventy-third  degree  on  our  world, 

would  only  gain  the  water-way  of  its  width,  or  about  the  latitude  of  the  North  Oape  of 

90  miles.    The  true  engineer  enters  at  the  ends,  Norway,  which  is  inhabited  to  its  extreme 

hecanae  he  gains  600  miles  of  water-way  and  point.     In  other  words,  the  canal  system  of 

the  90  besides.  Mara  seems  to  come  to  an  end  where  the  popn- 

Moving  eastward  from  A  to  the  position  B,  lation  begins  to  grow  sparse  before  the  influ- 

we  come  to  wliatis  either  a  section  of  a  widen-  eoee  of  polar  desolation. 

ing  of  the  canal  system  or  a  natural  wal«r-way         In  a  general  way,  we  invite  attention  to  the 

about  800  miles  in  length;  but,  whichever  it  points  of  convergence  D  and  E  on  the  western 

may  be,  the  saine  order  is  observed ;  it  is  en-  hetnisphere,  near  the  twentieth  degree  of  north 

tered  at  one  end  by  two  canals  coming  from  latitade,  as  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature 

difTorent  directions,  and  at  the  other  by  four,  of  the  wnter-ways  we  have  been  considering, 

all  of  which  have  the  same  divergent  charoc-  and  also  F  on  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  the 

ter.      Moving  northward   along  one  of  those  same  latitude.     Bat  let  na  take  a  glance  at  that 

canals  that  lead  from  its  eastward  end,  we  come  great  estuary  mnning  northward  op  into  the 

to  a  sound  of  the  northern  sea  formed  by  the  land  from  the  southern  ocean,  lying  near  the 

coast  of  the  mainland  snd  that  of  a  large  isl-  eastern  verge  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.     Ita 

and.    This  sound,  or  long,  narrow  sea,  has  a  mouth  opens  sonthward  at  the  tenth  degree  of 

length   of  somewhat  over  600  miles  and  an  south   latitude,    and   it   penetrates   above   the 

average  width  of  about  100.    At  its  western  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  at  tlie  point 
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G,  which  18  saggestive  of  a  possible  terminas  there  may  be  a  large  city  on  that  world  bearing 
of  its  navigable  waters,  it  is  entered  by  three  the  same  relations  to  its  climatic  conditions 
canals  coming,  as  usual,  from  different  direc-  that  St.  Petersburg  does  to  ours,  and  that  it 
tions,  one  of  them  suggesting  by  its  crooked-  also  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  great  cities, 
ness  that  it  may  have  been  a  river  flowing  into  Having  then  passed  in  review  this  canal  sys- 
the  estuary  and  forming  its  bead-waters.  Fol-  tem  of  our  neighboring  planet,  and  found  it  re- 
lowing  this  great  water-course  about  800  miles  plete  with  evidences  of  design,  such  as  charac- 
sriuthward,  we  see  two  canals  converging  to  a  terize  the  science  of  skillful  engineering  on  our 
point  on  its  southern  bank ;  and,  directly  op-  own  planet,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
posite,  a  single  one,  pursuing  the  general  direo-  ment,  that  we  ha\e  overdrawn  the  testimony, 
tion  oif  both,  starts  from  its  northern  bank,  as  and  that  the  markings  have  resulted  from 
if  there  were  design  in  securing  a  continuous  forces  that  accompanied  the  creative  events  of 
direction  of  the  canal-journey  on  both  sides  of  that  globe.  These  two  planets  have  their  axis 
the  great  estuary.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  of  rotation  so  inclined  to  the  planes  of  their 
still  farther  southward,  we  find  two  other  orbits  about  the  sun  that  the  alternations  of  their 
canals  entering  on  the  northeastern  shore ;  that  seasons  are  practically  alike.  When  the  sun 
at  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude  being  re-  moves  northward  on  one  or  the  other,  the  snow- 
markable  for  first  entering  a  lake  from  the  line  recedes  toward  the  north  pole.  When  the 
northward  and  then,  by  a  short  canal,  entering  sun  retires  from  its  northern  summer  solstice, 
the  gulf  of  the  estuary  from  the  lake.  the  snow-line  advances  down  the  northern  lati- 
If  we  now  follow  the  coast-line,  examining  tudes,  just  in  proportion  as  the  source  of  heat 
carefully  as  we  go,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  recedes.  The  analogy  between  these  concur- 
water-ways  that  enter  the  ocean  growing  wider  rent  phenomena  of  the  two  worlds  is  complete, 
as  they  approach  the  coast-line,  precisely  as  do  and  both,  also,  are  divided  into  land  and  sea. 
our  own  rivers,  great  and  smaU,  and  that  every  So  &r,  then,  as  the  logic  of  facts  can  reach,  the 
one  of  those  natural  water-ways  has  been  con-  links  of  analogy  are  unbroken.  This  warrants 
nected  with  the  canal  system.  We  again  find  us  in  assuming  that  the  creative  events  of  both 
examples  of  two  canals  converging  to  a  place  worlds  were  equally  analogous,  for  *'  like  causes 
of  junction  and  then  continuing,  in  the  general  produce  like  effects,'*  from  which  it  follows 
course  of  both,  toward  an  objective  point  far-  that  the  primal  waters  of  Mars  came  down  up- 
ther  on,  as  pointed  out  by  the  arrows.  This  is  on  that  globe  from  an  enveloping  cloud  of  vapor 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  economy  of  skillful  covering  its  molten  mineral  substances,  and 
engineering  that  it  is  very  difllcult  to  reconcile  thereby  hardening  them  into  the  rock  jforms 
it  with  any  other  origin.  If  now  we  retrace  due  to  their  composition,  as  the  granite  of  our 
oar  wanderings  over  the  land,  we  can  hardly  world  hardened  into  its  present  form  under 
help  noticing  that  several  canals  radiate  from  like  conditions.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
common  centers,  some  of  those  centers  having  mineral  composition  that  assumes  upon  Mars 
as  many  as  seven  radiating  water-ways,  others  the  same  geological  relations  that  the  granite 
six,  others  five^  and  so  on,  down  to  three.  But  does  to  our  world,  it  was  the  primal  sea-bot- 
it  is  also  obvious,  so  far  as  we  can  read  from  tom  of  that  globe,  and,  as  sea-bottom,  was 
themap,  that  they  are  not  the  locations  of  Lakes  covered  with  water  long  before  its  upheaval 
or  other  natural  water-ways  to  which  an  en-  above  the  surface  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of 
gineer  might  be  induced  to  converge  a  system  our  own  primal  sea- bottom.  That  this  under- 
of  canals  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  labor  lying  Msirtial  sea- bottom  was  genuine  rock- 
by  gain  of  water-way,  as  in  the  cases  already  formation,  a  glance  at  the  facts  will  demon- 
examined,  and  we  are  left  to  the  conclaston  strate.  Rocks  and  clays  are  all  combinations 
that  they  are  centers  of  population.  Of  this  of  metallic  elementary  matter  with  oxygen  or 
character  is  the  point  marked  H,  about  thirteen  the  other  five  elementary  forms  of  '*  the  oxygen 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  near  the  verge  of  group,''  but  the  oxygen  far  exceeds  in  the  quan- 
the  western  hemishere,  and  also  I  and  J,  lying  tity  of  its  combinations  all  the  other  four.  The 
between  the  equator  and  ten  degrees  north ;  presence  of  water  on  Mars  proves  the  abundant 
and  with  those  as  gaides  others  of  similar  char-  presence  of  oxygen,  for  it  is  an  oxide  of  hydro- 
acter  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Let  us  gen.  Metals  are  all  forms  of  matter  in  its  ele- 
direct  our  attention  to  one  of  them,  E,  at  the  mentary  condition,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
sixty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  on  the  will  decompose  water  by  setting  the  hydrogen 
western  hemisphere ;  then  let  us  recall  the  fact  free  and  combining  with  the  oxygen  it  contains ; 
that  the  sun  moves  seven  degrees  fardier  pole-  therefore  the  metallic  elementary  forms  of 
ward  on  Mars  in  its  summer-time  than  it  does  matter  upon  Mars  must  have  entered  into  com- 
on  our  earth ;  then,  in  relation  to  the  climatic  bination  with  oxygen,  even  if  no  oxidizing 
condition  of  these  two  planets,  the  assumed  agent  were  present  but  water.  Hence  the 
center  of  population  at  the  sixty-seventh  psral-  crust  of  the  planet  Mars  b  rock.  The  cool- 
lel  of  nortn  latitude  on  Mars  is  exactly  the  same  ing  of  this  rock  sea- bottom,  as  in  the  case  of 
as  that  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  sixtieth  parallel  our  own  world,  caused  it  to  contract  or  expand, 
on  our  earth,  so  that,  assuming  this  point  of  as  the  case  may  have  been,  and  therefore  to 
convergence  of  this  canal  system  to  be  a  popu-  wrinkle :  the  portions  that  bent  upward  rose 
Ions  center  upon  Mars,  is  merdy  suggesting  tnat  above  the  surface  of  the  overlying  sea,  and 
VOL.  xxvni. — 38  A 
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those  that  bent  downward  drained  the  di»-  lines,*'  ^'making  and  plotting  field-notes," 
placed  waters  into  the  depressions  thus  formed,  **  taking  levels  on  the  sarface  of  a  globe,^'  and 
and  they  became  seas,  and  the  mandate  was  '*  correcting  them,'*  as  we  -do ;  which  implies 
f  olfiUed  in  that  world  also,  ^'  Let  the  waters  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  math- 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  nnto  ematics.  The  construction  of  those  canals  im- 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear."  Porces  plies  the  necessity  of  locks.  Locks  coold  not 
so  generated  could  not  act  with  equal  potency  be  constructed  without  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
at  every  point,  and  there  must  be  locations  of  tecture,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  confined 
greater  and  less  resistance ;  therefore  parts  of  within  the  limits  of  lock-building.  We  have 
the  wrinkling  rock  sea-bottom  would  sink  an  axiom  that  architecture  is  the  mother  of 
deeper  than  others  beneath  the  normal  level,  art ;  both  architecture  and  engineering  require 
while  other  parts  would  be  elevated  above  it  the  most  absolute  accuracy  of  drawing,  and 
to  a  correspondingly  unequal  altitude.  Uence  merge  too  naturally  into  art  to  permit  us  to 
Mars  has  its  deep  and  shallow  seas,  its  sea-level  doubt  that  a  people  who  could  conceive  such  a 
marshes,  and  mountains,  with  all  sorts  of  inter-  comprehensive  system  of  engineering  would 
mediate  relations,  and  the  curves  in  several  of  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  picturesque.  That 
the  canals  indicate  that  the  engineers  were  they  are  navigators  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
flanking  the  difficnlties  that  interposed  between  their  entire  canal  system  is  interoceanie ;  for 
them  and  their  objective  point.  There  is  noth-  nowhere  do  we  find  a  single  instance  of  a  canal 
ing  in  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  upheave  that  is  not  in  direct  communication  with  its 
the  land  of  a  world  from  its  waters  that  could '  great  southern  ocean  or  the  less  ezpanrave  seas 
leave  such  markings  on  ^  its  surface  as  those  of  its  northern  hemisphere.  Look  at  Lake  Kil- 
shown  by  the  map ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  lacus,  three  of  its  six  canals  run  southward,  one 
Nature,  in  her  methods  of  world-making,  could  taking  the  most  direct  route  to  the  ocean, 
leave  upon  her  land-surfaces  such  markings  as  and  two  diverging  to  the  right  and  left,  on 
would  bear  the  interpretation  of  engineering  their  way  there,  just  enough  to  serve  the  eco- 
economy  without  a  broken  link  in  the  chain  of  nomic  purposes  of  the  great  sections  of  conn- 
evidence,  try  that  tney  traverse.    Two  others  run  di- 

It  has  already  been  asserted  that  these  as-  rect  from  the  lake  to  popular  centers,  one  of 
sumed  canals  can  not  be  artificial,  because  which  is  in  direct  canal  communication  with 
they  are  eighty  miles  wide ;  but  it  is  equally  the  northern  sea,  while  the  sixth  canal  from 
inconceivable  that  the  forces  of  nature  could,  the  lake  makes  a  long  stretch  westward,  but  a 
by  the  laws  of  accident,  have  constructed  such  few  hundred  miles  from  the  lake  forms  a 
an  intricate  system  of  markings,  and  observed  junction  with  another  canal,  which  thence 
an  equal  width  in  every  case.  The  map  given  proceeds  in  the  most  direct  route  to  the  north- 
with  the  report  has  reduced  them  to  forty-  em  sea.  It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  ob- 
three  miles  wide,  and  a  little  investigation  will  serve  the  fact  that  the  system  is  not  based  on 
show  that  this  is  still  greatly  in  excess.  If,  financial  economy.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
when  our  observer  is  measuring  their  width  show  that  the  original  engineering  scheme 
with  his  micrometer,  the  water  should  be  dis-  was  the  interpenetration  of  their  entire  cir- 
turbed  by  the  slightest  breeze,  the  light  would  cumplanetary  continent  with  navigable  wa- 
be  reflected  from  them  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  ter-ways,  swerving  from  an  equal  division  of 
and  therefore  it  would  be  spread  over  the  mi-  land-sections  only  where  they  could  utilise 
crometer-lines  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  naturid  water-ways  or  communicate  with  pop- 
the  real  width  of  the  object  under  observa-  ulous  centers,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
tion.  But  let  us  assume  that  no  breeze  is  stir-  Mammon  is  not  worshiped  on  that  planet,  but 
ring  the  water.  The  surface  then  becomes  a  has  been  banished  to  this.  For  this  great 
section  of  a  polished  ball,  analogous  to  a  pol-  system  of  navigable  water-ways  interpene- 
ished  glass  ball,  and  as  such  its  action  upon  trates  every  part  of  their  world  alike,  making 
light  is  dispersive ;  it  therefore  arrives  at  the  a  unit  of  the  social  relations  of  its  entire  people 
earth  in  the  character  of  divergent  light,  and  and  precluding  the  possibility  of  barbaric  con- 
must  consequently  occupy  a  width  upon  the  ditions  existing  on  any  part  of  their  planet, 
micrometer  greater  than  that  actually  due  to  Let  us  change  its  name,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
an  object  at  that  distance.  Hence  we  have  world  where  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
probably  not  yet  obt^ained  the  actual  width  of  men  ^'  is  a  realization,  and  it  should  no  long^ 
these  canals.  be  called  after  the  Ood  of  War. 

Assuming  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  MARYLAND.    Stale  fienruNat— The  follow- 

is  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  the  markings  on  ing  were  the  State  ofllcers  during  the  year, 

the  maps  show  a  great  system  of  engineering  Governor,  Elihn  E  Jackson,  Democrat ;  Sec- 

which  connects  by  water-ways  every  part  of  retary  of  State,  E.  W.  Le  Compte ;  Treasurer, 

the  continent  of  the  planet  with  its  ocean-  Stevenson    Archer ;    Comptroller,  L.  Victor 

navigation,  let  us  glance  at  the  logical  signifi-  Baughman;    Attorney  -  General,   William  P. 

canoe  of  such  a  state  of  things.    Those  who  Whyte ;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Educa- 

produced  such    a  comprehensive  system  were  tion,  M.  A.  «Newell ;  Tax  Oommissioner,  Levin 

not  merely  great  designers,  but  they  must  have  Woodford;  Chief- Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 

had   instrumental    means   of  *'  running  their  peals,  Richard  A.  Alvey ;  Associate  Justices, 
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James  M.  RobiDSon,  James  McSherry,  Lewis  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  oyster  f  and  at  the 

T.  H.  Irvinff,  William  S.  Bryan,  Frederick  Stone,  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  $116,627.49. 

George  Yeilott,  and  OliTer  Miller.  The  receipts  of  the  State  school -tax  daring  the 

IliiiMei.— The  following  statement  exhibits  fiscal  year  was  $526,998.98,  and  the  disbarse- 

the  condition  of  the  treasury  daring  the  year :  ments  $520,200.87.    The  receipts  daring  Uie 

Totri  raeetpU  tor  tmt  •ndlog  Sept  80, 1887. . .  $1,880,106  60  ^^^  J^^  ^^^  fr^™  .S^^e  tobaoCO  inspections 

BftkoM  Sept.  80, 18B7 688,088  90  Were  $82,414.70,  and  the  disbursements  $74,- 

j^y^  iajMaLiflTTo  ^®^'^^*  showing  net  receipts  to  the  amount  of 

Dbboraementt  tor  the  fliBMi  Vetr !.'.'.".!!!!!!!!  8,010,060  84  $8, 049.85,  which,  added  to  the  balance  to  the 

»  t      o  ^  •«  ,a«,  ^M^.^  .M  credit  of  tobacco  inspections  at  the  close  of 

Bdtte6  8ept80.i8ST 1868.068  46  ^^e  fiscal  year  1887,  made  a  total  of  $18,- 

The  redaction  of  the  receipts,  as  compared  721.91. 
with  the  previous  year,  is  due  to  the  apparent       LegMtie  SsariM.— The  Legislature  met  on 

increase  of  that  year  by  the  operation  of  the  January  4,  and  ac^ourned  on  August  8.    The 

refunding  act  of  1886  and  the  reduction  of  the  Senate  consisted  or  21  Democrats  and  4  Repub- 

State  levy  in  1888.  licans,  and  the  Lower  House  containea  68 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  free-school  Democrats  and  28  Republicans.    One  of  the 

fond  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $69,860.68.  most  important  measures  passed  was  the  ab- 

This  sum  added  to  the  balance  standing  to  the  olition  of  compulsory  inspection  of  tobacco, 

credit  of  the  fund  Sept  80,  1887,  $8,886.81,  This  restriction,  it  was  contended,  had  long  kept 

makes  an  aggregate  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  down  the  price  oftobacco,  especially  in  southern 

during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  of  $78,697.44.    The  MaryUmd.    The  following  are  among  the  im- 

disbursements  from  the  fund  during  the  same  portant  bills  that  were  passed  during  the  ses- 

time  were  $67,080.29,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  sion : 
credit  of  the  fund,  Sept.  80, 1888,  of  $1 1,617.16.        To  aothorin  the  Baltimore  and  Powhatan  Bailro^l 

The  receipts  of  the  several  sinking-funds  for  Company  to  use  storage  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
the  fiscal  year  were  as  foUow :  To  protect  diamond-back  tempin,  and  regulate  the 

oatohmff  of  the  same. 
TothegwieralftiiMl....... fS*S!  !i        To  protect  wUd  turkeys  in  Frederick  Comity. 

KSrff3S^;;S:Si5Si-ofdito^^  ''•"'*        To^tect  lUh  in  fiUwater  nver,  Dorohesu^ 

tlonlo«i r    4«,nS88  ^^ST^»1       *    •     •  j-^       r  p  ♦*       v     : 

._1_        Belating  to  jorisdiction  hens  of  execution  by  jns- 

Maklii;  in  aggregate  of 448,806  87  tices  of  the  peace. 

T«  ♦1.5-  «««-«t««f^  «o  «««i«^«^  ♦K^  «,«.  ^4^QRA  '^^  incorporate  the  town  of  Barnesville,  Montgom- 

In  this  aggregate  is  mcinded  the  sum  of  $866,-  ery  County. 

000  received  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio       To  sanction  bequestsofvariousperaons  to  sodetiea. 

Railroad  Company  for  the  bonds  of  the  com-       To  incorporate  the  viUage  of  La  PUta,  Charles 

pany  held  by  the  State  to  the  credit  of  the  ^^^^e  reoiHanlaation  of  the  Boaid  orManaffenof 

wnldng-fund  for  redemption  of  the  defense  the AffriculturalCollege.  iiuuii^i* 

redemption  loan.    There  was  invested  on  ac-       To  incorporate  the  industrial  Educational  Society 

count  of  these  sink] ng-ftinds  during  the  past  of  Baltimore, 
fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $810,127.18,.  and  there       To  re^te  fishing  in  Pauurent  river  with  trap  and 

remains  to  the  credit  of  the  wveral  sinkings  ^^"iS?i^dtoJ  the  charter  of  the  Emettsbuig  Baihoad 

funds  in  cash  the  sum  of  $182,679.74.    The  compSy.  ^^  i:-m«MBuuiK  jmuitu. 

bonds  of  the  State  bearing  8*65  interest  were       To  amend  the  oyster  hiw  in  Someiset  County, 
quoted  as  high  as  110  on  the  market  in  the       Amending  the  law  relating  to  husband  and  wife, 

month  of  December,  1888.  a^^»*°C^'*^"*®  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Stevensville,  Queen 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the       To^diange  ie  name  of  Broad  creek.  Queen  Anne's 

close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  $10,870,685.-  Coimty,  to  Broad  Harbor. 

56,  being  less  than  the  amount  at  the  end  of       To  authorise  the  Downsvillc  and  HagerstownTom- 

the  fiscal  year  1887,  by  the  sum  of  $690,000,  pike  Company  to  constnwj  a  twnpike. 

mg  1888.    The  State  holds  productive  assets  Oonnty. 

and  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking-funds  to       To  define  the  oyste^grounds  in  the  Choptank  river 

the  amount  of  $4,715481.84.    There  are  also  in  which  scraping  shalfbe  aU6we<L 

unproductive  assets  to  the  amount  of  upward  ^To  prevent  flsfimg  with  nets  and  seines  in  the  wa- 

of  $28,000,000,  investmenu  authorized  6y  the  ^^^or  thTStX  of  ^^^^^^^ 

Legislature  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  expen-       Prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other  instrument  than 

ment  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  rakes  or  tonn  by  tontrmen  m  Talhot,  Queen  Anne^s, 

the  interest  thereon  for  many  years,  some  of  Anne  Arundel,  and  Dorchester  Counties. 

the  items  of  which  perhaps  still  have  a  possi-  q^^^"^"^^^  ^®  ^"^  ^^  Hampden,  Carroll 

bility,  but  the  majority  of  such  investments  are       Gnmtinjr  a  new  charter  to  the  town  of  Port  Tobacco. 

simply  wrecks  strewed  along  the  pathway  of       To  amend  acts  relating  to  laroony. 

the  Staters  progress  and  prosperity.  To  amend  general  laws  roladng  to  proof  of  open  ao- 

The  receipts  from  the  oyster  fund  amounted  «>S?*?'  ^  ,     ^     r>      *-     j  «• i^ji^^n^^^ 

to  $58,286.69,  and  the  expenditures  were  $67,-  t-^^X'KSS^  ^  andFredenckCoun- 

918.18,  which  included  the  purchase  of  two       For buUding abridge  across  the  Potomac  at  Point 

new  sailing-vessels  for  $6,000.     The  amount  of  Bocks. 
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Toadd  anew  Bedaon  to  the  code  relating  to  plead-  militia,  which  received  $50,000  in   1887  and 

inff,  pnM^ioe,  and  procew.  $80,000  in  1888,  will  receive  in  1889  $60,000, 

^.iififJ!^Zi^J^^^            ^"^  "^^^  and  in  1890  $40,000.    The  interest   on  the 

roeciflo  enforoements  of  contracts.  ...     ^  ,  .  .      ^Aorr       j    ^ooa           a«/w\  aa.^ 

delating  to  Betting  of  pound  nets  in  Elk,  Saasafras,  pabhc  debt  in   1887  and   1888  was  $600,000 

and  Bohemia  rivers  and  their  tributariea,  in  Cedi  each  year,  while  in  1889  and  1890  it  will  be 

County.                                             . ,    ..  T>,    J  bat  $575,000  each  year. 

.  ''^'*»'*^S'5Jl''''li*°T*^^^^''f™^-^'''A*'«'''^  «fc«iw  ta   Tta-LawB.-The    Maryland    Tax 

mgV  ,fub-title   "Judgments  m  detmne  and  le-  OoinmSion,  in  its  report  to  the  General  As- 

To  amend  general  laws  relating  to  insolvents.  sembly,  says : 

To  provide  for  the  further  publication  of  the  ar-  The  most  undue  burden  and  severest  ineqnalitT 

ohivea  of  Biaryland  by  the  Maryland  flistorioal  So-  suffered  by  the  i>eople  of  this  State  are  those  irhidi 

<ttety.  arise  from  the  unjust  disoriminatlon  made  in  &vor  of 

Relating  to  compensation  of  witnesses.  the  railroad  oorpontions.    Unfortunately,  $250,000  of 

To  add  a  new  section  to  the  general  law  relating  to  the  $400,000  a  vear  which  the  railroads  ou«rht  iostlT 

orimes  and  punishment.  to  pay  to  the  state,  are  intrenched  behind  cnaiter 

To  amend  charter  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ana  contract  exemptions  claimed  to  be  irrepealable. 

Association  of  Wasbizigton  County.  The  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sulroad  Coro- 

To  protect  game  in  Cecil  County.  pany  provided  that "  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 

To  provide  for  payments  of  wages  and  salaries  due  said  company  shall  be  deemed  and  oonaideied  per- 

einployte  of  insolvent  employers.  sonal  estate,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  imposition 

To  protect  pheasants  and  partridges  in  Frederick  of  any  tax  or  burden  by  the  State  assenting  to  thij 

County.  law."    Our  Court  of  Appeals  suheequently  enUiT^ 

To  incorporate  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  tbis  exemption  by  holding  that  the  exemption  of  the 

in  Christ.                  ^  shares  of  stoc^  from  taxation  carried  with  it  the  ex- 
Amending  and  re-enacting  the  liquor-law  relating  emption  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  com- 

to  licenses.  P<^7f  ^<1  that,  unaer  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  car^toves  on  steam  railroads  States,  this  exemption  is  irrepealable.    It  8eems  pe- 

after  May,  1890.  ouliarly  unfortunate  that  an  exemption  which,  by  its 

To   incorporate   the   town  of  Berlin,    Worcester  terms,  applied  to  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  hancU  of 

County.  the  in^viduid  stookholdera  was  thus  held  to  extend 

Autnoriring  Dorchester  County  Commissioners  to  to  the  franchises  and  property,  including  real  estate, 

build  a  bridge  on  Transquekin  river.  held  by  the  corporation  in  its  capadtv  as  a  legal  en- 
Abolishing  distress  for  rent  in  Baltimore  city,  and  tity.    The  case  of  the  exemption  or  the  Northern 

substituting  ejectment  in  lieu  thereof.  Central  Bailway  is  still  more  nagrant  than  that  of  the 

To  make  valid  deeds,  mortgages,  bonds  of  convey-  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  has  less  show  of  leamlitv  or 

anoes,  and  Ulls  of  sale.  right.    The  part  of  this  road  which  lies  in  Maryland 
Providing  for  punishment   of  minors  guilty  of  was  formerly  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 'Bail- 
felony,  road,  which  was  chartered  in  1827,  with  the  same  ex- 
Regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  emption,  word  for  word,  as  that  contained  in  the 
Requiring  insurance  companies  to  have  $5,000  stock  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.    We  reoommend 

and  to  bond  financial  officers.  that  a  gross-receipts  tax  be  imposed  upon  telegraph 

To  x>ermit  creditors  of  insolvents  to  be  represented  companies  at  the  rate  of  8  |>er  cent. ;  and  8  per  cent 

by  attorneys  at  creditors'  meetings.  upon  telephone,  express,   titie-insurance,  safety  de- 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  certificates  of  posit  and  trust  companies,  parloi^car  and  sleepinir- 

reflgstration  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  oar  companies ;  and  1  per  cent,  on  domestic  inniranibe 

To  protect  fish  in  the  waters  of  Washington  County,  companies,  leaving  the  tax  as  at  present,  1 1  per  cent 

To  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  on  tne  gross  receipts  of  foreign  insurance  oompomes. 

Belief  Association.  These  taxes  will,  of  ooune.  be  in  addition  to  the  tax 

To  authorize  the  Mayor  and  City  Coundl  of  Bal-  measured  by  the  companies'  dividend. 

rSnds*S<St^ey ^  ^       ^'^^''''  ""^ '  monument  to  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^awn  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 

To  incorporate  the  Cremation  Company  of  Balti-  was  aabmittod  with  this  report  to  the  Legis- 

more.  lature. 

.  dwipMke  and  Ohia  CnaL— The  management 

AppitpriatitHt— Among  the  items  in  the  gen-  of  this  canal  was  the  subject  of  much  discus* 

end  appropriation  bill  are  the  following:  Mill-  gion  in  the  liCgislature.    A  delegation  from 

tia,  1889,  $50,000;  1890,  $40,000;   pensions,  Baltimore,  including  representatives  from  the 

$620 ;  schools,  $600,000 ;  school  fund,  $34,069 ;  commercial  organizations,  urged  the  passage 

schools,    academies,    and    colleges,    $44,500 ;  of  a  bill  permitting  its  lease.    The   Weetem 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Frederick,  $26,-  Maryland  Railroad  Company  has  offered  to 

000;  St.  Mary's  Industrial    School,  $15,000;  take  it  at  a  rental  of  $45,000,  and  a  bill  was 

Female  House  of  Refuge,  $3,000 ;  Maryland  presented  to  the  Legislature  to  that  effect,  but 

Institute  for  Deaf^  Dumb,  and  Blind,  $7,000 ;  ft  failed  to  pass. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  $5   (equal  to  PaUttcalr— The  Democratic  State  Convention 

no  appropriation);  indigent  blind,   $15,000;  ^as  held  in  Baltimore  on  May  11,  and  aft^jr 

House  of  Correction,  $25,000 ;  House  of  Ref-  choosing  electors  adopted  a  platform,  of  which 

uge,  $15,000 ;  House  of  Reformation  and  In-  the  following  are  important  items: 

stitution   (colored  children),   $10,000 ;  Insane  National  taxation  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  aggre- 

Hospital,    $20,000  ;    addition^    buildings   for  gate  annual  sum  needed  for  the  following  purpoe4«. 


tion  of  $112,365  in  the  appropriations  for  1889    the  means  for  all  necessary  expenses  of  an  eoonomic- 
and  1890  compared  with  1887  and  1888.     The    ally  administered  government. 
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The  aocnmulation  each  year  of  a  large  surploa  in  worthy  features  of  the  session.    One  of  these 

the  National  TreaBury,  after  the  payment  of  all  such  defines  intoxicating  liqnor  to  be  any  beverage 

charges,  la  in  itself  conclusive  proof  that  the  tazing  ^>^«*«;-:«„  ^^^^  ♦i»««   i   w^^m  ^««*   ^#  *i««.ikli 

syst^  fastened  upon  the  oountlry  by  the  BepublicaS  contaimng  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol 

party  lequires  complete  revision.    The  resolutions  of  (instead  of  8  per  cent,  as  formerly),  the  ob- 

the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1884  clearly  ject  of  the  biU  Deing  to  render  easier  a  convic- 

indicate  the  principles  upon  which  such  revision  tion  for  illegal  selling.   Another  act  forbids  the 

ought  to  be  made.  g^le  of   liquor  on  Fast  Day,  Memorial  and 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held   at  Thanksgiving  Days,  and  Ohristmas.    Still  an- 

Easton  oq  May  17,  and  the  platform  adopted  other  limits  the  number  of  places  that  may  be 

contained  the  following  resolutions :  licensed  to  sell  liquor,  to  one  for  each  one 

That  in  the  fVee-trade  movement  inaugurated  by  thousand  of  population,  except  in  the  city  of 

the  Democratic  pftrty,  we  recognize  a  renewed  effort  Boston,  where  there  may  be  one  for  every  five 

to  aid  foreign  manufacturers  to  displace  the  products  hundred  people,  and  another  raises  the  fees  to 

of  American  workmen  with  those  of  pauperiied  labor.  |i  qqq  f^^  first-dass  licenses,  $260  for  second 

We  beheve  that  the  protective  system,  which  has  zJa    *k:-j    ^i^!.Ae%rJ\fs!:\jLi    i    "^*^  ■; 

made  tids  nation  great  and  its  people  prosperous,  is  «nd   third   class,    $200   for  fourth-class,   and 

the  best  means  for  maintMning  that  greatness  and  $150  for  fifth -class  licenses.     Lastly,  the  fol- 

prosperity,  and  denounce  and  oppose  the  unpatriotic  lowing  amendment  to  the  State  Oonstitution 

assault  upon  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  ^^  proposed  and  referred  to  the  next  Legislat- 

^hS^Ji^^S'Si  undesirabmty  of  a  large  sur-  F«  • . "  *>«  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
plus  revenue,  we  fevor  the  abolition  of  the  internal  mg  li<mors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  are  pro- 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  sci-  hibited.  The  General  Oourt  shall  enact  suita- 
ences,  and  the  modification  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  ble  legislation  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
we  declare  that,  in  justice  to  the  American  interests  article." 

SoSlrfce  ^e^'^^fh^Sdll^^iSd  not*^^^  its  ^ne-  ^?,  f^  regulating  child  labor,  provides  that 
mies.  ^o  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
That  we  commend  the  coune  of  the  Republican  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  work- 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  pensioning  the  disaoled  vet*  shop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and  no  such 

S:S.'"w/,^le™^"iid^rof^^£^1S  f^^  ^  employed  in  any,  other  indoor  lalb^r 

tile  National  Convention  to  favor  greater  liberality  in  '^f  ^r^eB  during  the  sessions  of   the  public 

dealing  with  the  just  claims  of  these  defenders  of^the  schools,  unless  during  the  year  preceding  he 

Union.  has  attended  school  for  at  least  twenty  weeks. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  unqualified  ftanchise  ^o  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shaU  be 

and  equahty  of  men  before  tiie  law.  employed  in  any  factory,  worksho]^,  or  mer- 

The  presidential  election  resulted  in  the  cast-  cantile  establishment,  except  during  the  vaca- 

ing  of  the  following  votes :  Cleveland,  106,172 ;  tion  of  the  public  schools,  unless  a  certificate  is 

Harrison,    99,761 ;    and   Fisk,    6,868,  which  obtained  from  school  officials  stating  that  the 

shows   a   plurality  of  6,411    for  Cleveland,  child  can  read  and  write,  and  has  attended 

against  11,118  in  1884.    Two  Republican  and  school  twenty  weeks  during  t^e  preceding  year, 

four  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  oris  attending  the  public  evening  schoob;  and 

and  one  seat  is  to  be  contested — a  gain  of  at  no  such  child  sliall  be  employed  in  any  other 

least  one  Republican.    In  Baltimore  the  City  indoor  work  for  wages,  except  as  aforesaid. 

Council,  by  Republican  gains,  became  tied.  No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident 

The  Legislature  contains  22  Democrats  and  4  of  a  city  or  town,  since  reaching  the  age  of 

Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  68  Democrats  thirteen  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 

and  28  Republians  in  the  Lower  House  certificate  that  he  has  reached  fourteen  years 

MASfiACflDSEm.    Stats  GennuMirt.— The  fol-  until  he  has  attended  school  twenty  weeks  in 

lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  such  town  or  dty  since  reaching  the  age  of 

Governor,  Oliver  Ames,  Republican ;  Lieuten-  thirteen,  unless  exempted  by  law  from  such 

ant-Governor,  John  Q.  A.  Brackett;  Secretary  attendance.    Truant  officers  are  charged  with 

of  State,  Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Auditor,  Charles  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  fines  are  im- 

R.  Ladd ;  Treasurer,  Alanson  W.  Beard ;  At-  posed  on  parents  or  guardians  that  disobey. 

tomey-General,  Andrew  J.  Waterman ;  Rail-  A  new  ballot  act,  modeled  on  the  Australian 

road  Commissioners,  George  G.  Crocker,  Ed-  system,  provides  for  the  printing  and  distribu- 

ward  W.  Kinsley,  and  Everett  A.  Stevens ;  tion  of  ballots  at  the  public  expense,  and  regu- 

Chief-Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marcus  lates  the  form  of  such  ballots,  the  method  of 

Morton ;    Associate    Justices,  Walbridge    A.  voting,  and  the  arrangement  of  polling-places. 

Field,  Charles  Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Entire  secrecy  is  secured  to  the  voter  by  this 

Allen,  Oliver  W.  Uulmes,  Jr.,  and  Marcus  P.  method,  and  the  possibility  of  fraudulent  bal- 

Knowlton.  loting  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Legidattve  StoPieDi — The  Legislature  met  on  More  efficient  supervision  of  schools  in  the 

January  4,  and  adjourned  on  May  29.     The  smaller  towns  is  secured  by  permitting  two  or 

question  of  dividing  the  town  of  Beverly  was  more  towns  to  unite  in  obtaining  the  services 

again  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion ;  but  of  a  trained  and  salaried  superintendent, 

the  bill  for  division,  after  passing  the  Senate,  In  order  to  provide  for  contemplated  addi- 

fiuled  in  the  Lower  House.    Several  acts  re-  tion  to  the  State  House,  which  for  a  long  time 

strioting  the  liquor  traffic  were  among  the  note-  has  been  unable  to  accommodate  all  depart- 
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ments  of  the  State  GovenimeDt,  it  was  voted  Amending  and  oodii^ing  the  statates  relative  to  tlie 
to  take  a  parcel  of  land  adjoining,  known  as  collection  or  taxes.                         ,_  ^.       ^..^ 
the  "  ReeeVvoir  "  lot,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  to  foS^%T                "" 
$500,000   was  appropriated    for  payment  of  To  prevent  the  denecration  of  graves  by  the  re- 
damages  to  the  owners.     This  sum  is  to  be  moval  therefrom  of  flowers,  flags,  or  other  memorul 

raised  by  an  issue  of  four-per-cent  scrip,  pay-  *<>^»«. ,.      .    ^,           .  ^    .    -     «.  ^        _. 

a'kIa  «n  T«w   loni                                        *^i  *r  ^  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  agent 

aDie  in  JUiy,  ivui.                     ^  w  v  ▼hose  duty  shaU  be  to  assist  dtixene  of  the  State  in 

Two  new  cities,  Qumcy  and  Wobum,  were  the  presentation  and  settlement  of  pension,  bounty, 

incorporated  at  this  session.     The  population  or  back-pay  daims  against  the  Federal  Government, 

of  the  former,  by  the  census  of  1885,  was  12,-  Defining  the  duties  and  liabilities  and  regulating 

145;  of  the  latter,  11,760.  the  buaineaa  of  safe-deposit,  loan,  and  trust  oom- 

A  woman-suflfi-age  bill  and  a  resolution  for  ^B^^ting  the  weight  and  measure  of  dder-appks, 

biennial  elections  of  State  officers  were  de-  beans,  and  peas, 

f eated  in  the  Lower  House.  ^  Making  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  in  aiding 

The  following  general  laws  were  also  passed :  discharged  female^iwnerB.              ^^ 

Authorizing  the  Boston  and  Providenoe  Railroad  MakiS^^irthe^  reguSSoM^  to  ^meaiM^  epw 

oorporatoon  to  lease  its  road  to  the  Old  Colony  Bail-  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^m  Are  in  buUdings. 

"^^^^Wy-           -,            .    -       ^  ^*v   4.  Providing  for  the  oiganiiation  of  fraternal  benefi- 

Ereoting  the  town  of  Avon  out  of  a  part  of  the  town  ^j^  orgamxations 

ofStoughton.                             _,♦.*♦«_    ^  ♦u  Providing  for  a  new  division  of  waids  in  citiee. 

Inoreasmg  the  number  of  aswdate  justioes  of  the  ProviSng  for  the  pubUo  support,  in  cases  of  neces- 

Superior  Court  from  eleven  to  thirteen.  ^^  ^f  soldiera  or  SMlora  of  the^te  war  and  their  de- 

Increasing  the  range  of  legal  mvestments  for  aav-  penient  ikmilies,  without  requiring  them  to  go  to  in 

mg-banks.                                         ^   «       .         ^  Snshouse.         '                 ^     "^               « 

Providing  for  the  regiatratoon   and  Uoensmg  of  To  regulate  the  holding  of  caucuses  or  public  mert- 

^  ToSS^oriae  the  incorpoiatlon  of  labor  or  trade  or-  ^  ^^^^**"  ^  ^*^-  ^'**>^  ^^'  ^^'"^"^  P"^^ 

ganiaations.  ffauuNM. — ^The  general  financial  statement  of 

Prohibiting  railroad  corporations  from  requiring  ^^  ^^^  J*°-  -^i  lo®°»  f  8,748,586.59 ;  securities 

women  anddiildren  to  ride  in  smoking-cars.  on  hand,  $27,846,158.85;    receipts,  $28,540,- 

ExtondJng  to  the  first  day  of  OctoMr  the  time  in  078.11 ;    securities  purchased,   $2,496,225.15; 

which  persons  ma^  apply  for  assessment  of  taxes,  and  total,  $57,680,998.20 ;  payments,  $22,970,003.- 

providing  for  evemng  sessions  of  the  assessors.  ^^    securities  withdrawn  and  sold  or  paid,  $4,- 

Regulating  the  sale  and  purohase  of  Doisons.  i  i »  ao  i  ii           u         iT     j   2  /« i  a  «-i  *  e  o 

Providing  for  the  free  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  or  468,981.95;  cash  on  hand,  $4,819,611.58;  se- 

deafchUdren.  curities  on  band,  $26,872,446.55;  total,  $57,- 

Authorizing  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to  pur-  680, 998.20. 

chaae  the  franchise  and  pronerty  of  the  Eaatern  ftail-  Qn  Dec.  81, 1887,  the  funded  debt  was  $31,- 

road  Company,  and  the  Eastern  Railroad  m  New  ^ooftonon.  4^i;^^^»^4.4^«  #^.  #v^  »^».  .».^nt 

Hampshire,  ani  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falla,  and  ^^^'^^^'^Pj^^J® '^e  ?*^^?  '^ii«**J?^AT.°°^' 

ConwaTRfulroad.                                           *  ed  to  $2,578,061.25,  leaving  $28,851,619.66  on 

Providing  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  each  for  the  de-  Dec.  81, 1888.  During  the  same  period  the  sink- 

stroctlon  of  seals.                        .  ,  ^    .,.  ing-fund  was  reduced  from  $25,161,516.78  to 

To  reguUte  the  sale  of  commercial  fertOixere  $28,285,608.84,   a  decrease  of  $1,916,907,94. 

Requiring  the  equipment  of  fire  departments  with  Xf  '*!„'.  ^  "  «wiw«»o  j   . 'l^'j  "'*^'', 

apSSitusfor  the  Mvmg  of  life  at  fires.  The  following  loans  composed  this  debt  at  the 

To  punish  the  sending  of  women  and  g^ls  to  houses  close  of  the  year :  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie 

of  ill-fame  and  their  detention  therein.  loan,   $8,618,729.40 ;   county  fund  loan,  |S,- 

Requiring  the  plans  of  all  public  buildings,  and  of  402,148.90;  coast-defense  loan,  $6,000;  Dan- 

privato  bmldings  more  than  two  stones  m  height,  „     '    TT^«rv?V«i   i^«^     *i  kaa  nnn .    k^.kI.  :«« 

having  abovethe  second  story  acoommodadons  foften  ^®"  Hospital  loan,   $1,500,000 ;    harbor  im- 

or  more  employes,  or  having  ten  or  more  rooms  for  proveraent  loan,  $800,000 ;  State  House  loan, 

^ests  above  the  second  storv.  to  be  submitted  to  the  $500,000;    State  Prison  loan,  $1,299,855.50; 

inspector  of  factories  and  buildings  of  the  district  and  Troy  and  Greenfield  loan,  $11,219,966.05 ;  war 

To  prevent  encroachment  upon  or  ohrtruction  of  $1,100,000.    The  total  amount  paid  for  interest 

the  waters  of  great  ponds.  on  these  loans  was  $1,458,729.46. 

Authorizing  towns  to  regulate  the  catohing  of  pick-  During  the  year  the  United  States  Snpremd 

^^m      *  vv  u          1  V  ^  v     -.V     **   V  J  .  .1.  Court  decided  the  law  of  the  State  taxing  the 

vo7un?2S  i^mia.                  °''  «t<x^t  Of  national  banks  to  be  constitutional, 

To  protect  the  purity  of  inland  waters,  and  to  le-  a^^  ^^6  ^nm  of  $465,181.41,  which  had  been 

quire  consultation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  re-  paid  by  the  banks  under  protest  and  was  held 

garding  the  establishment  of  systems  of  water-supply,  by  the  Treasurer  to  await  the  decision,  was  dis- 

AXriS'4'dtiir^-  indemnliy  poUc,  offlcen,  for  Jj;?**"^  *^  theTario«oiti«,«.d  townsentiUed 

injuries  received  or  expenses  incurred  in  the  disdiarge  ^nJE              ,                    -  •     «        ^ 

or  their  duties.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  State  Ooyemment 

To  provide  for  the  final  determination  of  contests  for  1887  were  $5,028,885.98;  for  1888,  $4,- 

conoemin^  the  election  of  elwtors  of  President  and  985,185.47.     For  1889  the  estimated  reveoae 

"^TtS^i^o^-W^^                        militia,  if  » W'"?-'"'  fi  ^!!"  V^^'^'l^.^' 

Regulating  mortgage,  loan,  and  investment  com-  60n.i6,  leaving  a  aeHcit  of  nearly  f  800,000. 

paniea.  The  limitation  of  time  for  the  payment  of 
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State  aid  to  inyaUd  pendonera  and  their  de-  CkarlllMi — ^For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 

pendent  relatives  will  expire  on  Jan.  1,  1890.  her  80,  the  Danvers  Lanatio  Hospital  received 

The  pajment  of  State  aid  began  with  the  civil  402  patients,  and  discharged  427,  having  at  the 

war,  and  has  continued  withont  interruption  close  of  the  year  715  remaining.    Of  those  dis- 

ever  since.   During  1887  the  sum  of  $391,678.-  charged,  121  were  transferred  to  other  hospi- 

02  was  expended  by  the  State  on  this  account  tals.    l*he  receipts  for  the  year  were  $145,- 

for  the  relief  of  6,650  beneficiaries.  611.08;  payments,  $151,687.65.   At  the  North- 

iflNSBMta. — For  1888  the  total  assessed  valu-  ampton  Hospital  there  were  469  patients  at  the 

ation  of  property  in  the  State  was  $1,992,804,-  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  481  at  its  close, 

101,  of  which  $582,284,079  was  the  assessment  166  persons  having  been  admitted  and  154  dis- 

of  personal  property,  and  $1,460,520,022  of  real  charged.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $97,- 

estate.    The  total  assessed  valuation  of  1887  878.46;  payments,  $87,522.18.    At  the  Wor- 

was  $1,982,548,807;  of  1886,  $1,847,581,422.  cester  Hospital  there  were  694  patients  on  Sept. 

In  this  valuation  are  included  4,497,128  acres  80, 1887;  there  were  admitted  dnriog  the  year 

of  land  and  880,541  dweUing-hoiises.    There  889,  discharged  818,  leaving  770  patients  on 

were  also  assessed  in  1888, 166,152  horses,  51,-  September  80  of  this  year.    The  receipts  were 

589  sheep,  187,994  cows,  65,609  of  other  neat  $166,570.86 ;    expenses,  $147,445.68.    At  the 

cattle,  and  84,749  swine.  Worcester  Asylum  for  the  Ohronic  Insane,  the 

EilCitlai* — The  following  summary  of  public-  statistics  are  as  follow :  Patients  at  the  begin- 
school  statistics  is  given  for  the  year  1887~*88 :  ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  892;  admitted,  59 ;  dis- 
Number  of  public  schools,  6,918 ;  children  of  charged,  56 ;  remaining  on  September  80  of 
school  age,  859,504 ;  number  of  all  ages  en-  this  year,  895 ;  receipts,  $79,977.98 ;  expenses, 
rolled,  868,000 :  average  attendance,  264,728 ;  $72,466.88.  At  the  Westborough  Hospital  888 
number  of  male  teachers,  1,010;  number  of  persons  were  admitted  and  286  discharged  dur- 
female  teachers,  8,887 ;  average  monthly  pay  mg  the  year,  leaving  406  inmates  on  September 
of  male  teachers,  $119.84;  average  monthly  80.  At  the  same  date  in  1887,  there  were  809 
pay  of  female  teachers,  $44.88;  average  school  patients.  The  receipts  were  $98,886.61;  ex- 
year  in  months,  8-9.  All  these  figures  exhibit  pensee,  $92,171.70.  The  Taunton  Hospital  had 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  684  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  260 

The  high-schools,  numbering  280,  exhibit  an  were  received,  and  270  discharged,  leaving  624 
increase  of  one  school,  86  teachers,  and  879  pu-  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  receipts  were 
pils.  These  schools  were  materially  aided  by  $125,180.65;  expenditures,  $125,605.97. 
the  passage  of  the  free  text-book  law,  which  There  were  also  852  insane  patients  at  the 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  large  increase  State  almshouse  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
in  attendance.  In  the  past  five  years  the  nnm-  The  total  number  of  persons  admitted  to  this 
her  attending  the  high-schools  has  increased  by  institution  during  the  year  was  2,006 ;  dis- 
8,862.  Evening  schools  have  been  maintained  charged,  2,018.  On  Sept  80, 1887,  there  were 
in  50 cities  and  towns.  The  number  of  schools  877  inmates;  on  Sept.  80,  1888,  865.  The 
is  214,  an  increase  of  60 ;  the  number  of  teach-  school  for  the  feeble-minded  had  195  pupils  at 
ers  919,  an  increase  of  289;  the  number  of  pu-  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year;  88  were  admitted 
pils  24,725,  an  increase  of  9,044 ;  the  average  during  the  year,  and  86  discharged.  The  pres- 
attendance  12,828,  an  increase  of  4,887.  This  ect  buildings  in  South  Boston  are  inadequate, 
large  increase  is  due  to  the  act  of  1887,  which  and  the  Le^slature  has  made  provision  for  bet- 
prohibits  the  employment  of  illiterate  minors  ter  accommodations.  An  act  passed  in  1887 
unless  they  are  retnilar  attendants  of  day  or  enabled  the  trustees  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
evening  schools.  The  whole  amount  of  money  in  Waltham,  and  another  act,  passed  this  year, 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  appropriates  $200,000  for  buildings  thereon, 
this  including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  PrtoiM  aid  BefenMtsriis.— The  average  num- 
of  fires  and  school-rooms,  was  $5,114,402.41,  her  of  prisoners  at  the  State  penal  institutions 
an  increase  of  $54,462.98.  The  amount  re-  for  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 1868,  was  as  fol- 
ceived  from  all  sources  and  expended  for  the  lows:  State  Prison,  556 ;  Massachusetts  Refor- 
schools,  exclusive  of  money  spent  for  building  matory,  792 ;  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
and  repairing  school-houses,  was  $6,984,198.59,  21.  The  cost  per  week  per  capita  was :  Massa- 
an  increase  of  $76,877.69,  and  equal  to  $16.50  chusetts  Reformatory,  $8.80  ;  State  Prison, 
for  each  child  in  the  State  between  6  and  15  $2.52 ;  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  $4.26. 
years  of  age.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  The  State  Prison  at  Boston  is  the  only  State 
all  public-school  purposes  was  $7,087,206.42,  institution  in  which  the  prisoners  have  been 
an  increase  of  $87,222.90,  and  equal  to  $19.71  employed  under  the  act  of  1887,  requiring  all 
for  each  child  of  school  age.  prison  labor  to  be  done  upon  the  account  of 

At  the  various  normal  schools  the  attendance  the  State,  and  not  under  contract  with  individ- 

duringtheyearwasasfollows:  At Bridgewater,  uals.    The  results  shown  during  the  year  to 

419 ;  at  Framinghara,  166 ;  at  Salem,  274 ;  at  December  81  are  as  follow :  Expenses  of  the 

Westfield,  260;  at  Worcester,  198;  at  the  Nor-  business,  $116,616.72 ;  salary  of  general  super- 

mal  Art  School,  187;  total,  1,408,    The  school  intendent  and  other  necessary  expenses  for 

at  Framingham  suffered  the  loss  of  its  main  the  work,  $20,645.26 ;  total.  $187,161.98.   Re- 

boilding  by  a  fire  on  Dec.  24, 1887.  ceipts  from  the  industries,  $71,698.24 ;  excess 
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of  expenditures,  $65,468.74.    The  Governor  which  efforts  were  nndertakeD  to  defeat  all  re- 
sajs  upon  this  topic :  tiring  members  of  the  school  board  who  had 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  practical  workinff  of  the  voted  in  favor  of  the  Catholics.    For  this  pur- 
law  govemlnj^  prison  labor  la  that  of  e8tab]b»mng  in-  pose  the  aid  of  a  law  passed  a  few  years  before, 

f^^llSt-    lV''P~''\^«*k1r^*^??4**°°^''^*'*^P^^  permitting  women  to  be  assessed  and  to  vote 

the  acta  of  the  year  1887  that  "  no  new  machinery  to  j  _     ^^i    ^    #  »u        v     i             •** 

be  propelled  by  other  than  hand  or  foot  power  shall  for  members  of  the  school  committee,  was  m- 

be  u^ied  in  any  institution.''    This  proTiaion  Dreventa  voked   by  the  Protestants.     Hitherto  onlj  a 

the  maintenance  of  the  varied  and  improvea  oondi-  handful  of  women  had  exercised  their  right 

tions  of  employment  which  the  fiiture  advantage,  if  under  the  law,  but,  so  great  was  the  feeling 

ra.t  ,S^'  '^'Klk^ld't  KTe'^lS'tSLI  rr^  ^,  tU»  q-^tlo".  t^^  «  Boston  not 

the  piisoneiB  may  have  the  advantage  of  employment  f*""  /rom  28,000  women  applied  for  assessment, 

with  Buch  improved  machinery  asuie  nature  of  the  while  in  the  adjacent  cities,  to  which  the  dis- 

business  in  which  they  are  engaged  may  demand,  cussion  had  found  its  way,  there  was  a  female 

Satisfactory  pecuniaiT  returns  are^^^^^          expected  registration  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  or  more, 

from  pnson  labor,  but  the  "  publio-acoount "  plan  n2i»»^i;«-  .<»  «,^ii  ««  T>l^f <^4^...4<.  k»:«»  «»«^»2 

gives  to  the  prison  officials  more  complete  contrSl  of  Oathohcs  as  well  as  Protestants  being  among 

tnose  who  are  committed  to  their  chai)^,  and  in  this  ^he  applicants.    The  result  was  that  in  Boston, 

way  it  is  to  the  community  a  decided  gain.  at  the  December  municipal  election,  every  can- 

At  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson  there  didate  suspected  of  favoring  the  Catholic  aide 

were  816  inmates  on  Oct.  1,  1887,  and  814  at  of  the  controversy  was  defeated,  and  in  the 

the  same  date  this  year.    The  total  number  in  adjacent  cities  the  same  result  was  reached, 

the  school  during  the  year  was  688.    The  West-  It  is  estimated  that  in  Boston  nearly  17,000 

borough  Reform  School  contained  118  boys  at  women  went  to  the  polls,  of  whom  the  major- 

the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  142  at  its  ity  were  Protestants. 

close.    The  Industrial  School  for  Oirls  at  Lan-  PiltllcaL — ^The  State  Democratic  Convention 

caster  oared  for  167  girls  during  the  year,  of  met  at  Springfield  on  September  6,  and  norui- 

whom  68  were  in  the  school  at  the  beginning  nated  without  a  contest  the  following  ticket : 

of  the  year,  and  68  at  its  close.  For  Governor,  William  £.  Russell ;  Lieutenant- 

Savlag^Raakfl. — In  the  saving-banks  and  Id-  Governor,  John  W.   Corcoran ;  Secretary  of 

stitutions  for  savings  there  were,  in  deposits,  State,  William  N.  Osgood ;  Treasurer  and  Re- 

at  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year,  $816,186,070.67,  ceiver- General,  Henry  C.  Thatcher;  Attorney- 

an  increase  for  the  year  of  $12,286,446.49,  the  General,  Samuel  O.  Lamb ;  Auditor,  William 

number  of  open  accounts  being  988,202.  A.  Williams.    The  platform  adopted  ratified 

The  PiUleMiMl  Ctntrtveny  aid  WoHaa  Si^  the  nominations  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 

frigSi — Early  in  May,  the  Rev.  Father  Metcalf,  commended  the  national  Administration,  and 

of  Boston,  in  a  public  letter,  complained  that  contained  also  the  following : 

a  teacher  of  history  in  the  city  high-school,  „,...,..„                    .      .      .     .     , 

Charles  B.  Travis,  was  misrepresentmg  in  his  M'""^^  *^?  *"  unnec^sary  taxation  is  simply 

. 4. *•  «  xi       ^  .4.        a  j.C^iT\\.  V    /-.iT      V  robbery  from  the  people  under  the  forms  of  law,  we 

instruction  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  desire  and  demandthe  reduction  of  the  present  war 

with  reference  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  rates  of  taxation  to  such  a  point  as  will  leave  in  the 

that  William  Swinton*s  history,  the  text-book  pockets  of  the  people  over  $100,000,000  per  year  Uiat 

used  in  the  schools,  unfairly  stated  the  facts  of  *?  '^^^  ^'^H  ^®°.  'herefrom  without  reason  or  ju»- 

hbtory  in  this  regard,  masmuch  as  it  did  not  it'w^hiS.''^  ""          ""  ""               "^ 

give  the  whole  truth.     After  consideration  of  We  oorJially  approve  the  provisions  of  the  Mills 

this  complaint,  the  school  board,  which  was  Bill  as  well  adapted  to  promote  industry,  to  protect 

largely  composed  of  Catholics,  voted,  on  June  lahor,  and  particularly  benefit  the  manufacturing  in- 

19,  to  dispense  with  the  obnoxious  text-book,  ^^^^^  ""^e^isr^r^'^ionJw*  ^'^^v^iibte 

and,  after  censuring  Mr.  Travis,  transferred  him  gSmufus  to\he  wwlen^lnTofXs  itS^^aSd^  b^ro- 

to  another  department  of  history  in  the  same  duoinff  the  cost  of  materials,  will  enable  the  woolen- 

school.     This  proceeding  was  looked  upon  by  manmacturer  to  compete  with  all  foreign  rivals  for  the 

many  Protestants  as  an  attempt  of  the  Catho-  *™'^®  ^^^^  ^<>'^?i  *°^  V^^^  «^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  het- 

U08  to  control  the  public  schools  in  the  interest  ''iTlW  iTZT^ii  be  Hfted  fl™t  from  U« 

01  their  onuroh.     Ibey  argued  that  the  objec-  common  articles  of  necessary  oonsumption,  and  bat 

tions  to  the  book  were  unfounded,  that  the  from  the  articles  of  luxui>',  we  indorae  and  commend 

history  was  truthful,  even  if  the  facts  stated  President  Cleveland's  proposition  to  take  the  duty  off 

were  unpleasant,  and  they  considered  snch  in-  "^"^h  ^^*'  lumber,  and  such  staples  «,  being  thus 

♦zi..f/»i.^««/.  /xf  ♦kJ  nk.,-«u  :..  *^ ^  -  1    a  *  made  cheaper,  will  make  lighter  the  task  of  every 

terference  of  the  Church  m  temporal  affairs  as  workingmi  who  has  a  family  to  provide  for ;  and  we 
uniustifiable.  A  large  indignation  meeting  was  denounce  the  policy  proposed  by  the  Republican  par- 
held  in  Faneail  Hall,  on  July  18,  at  which  the  ty  of  abolishing  the  internal-revenue  taxes  which  txar 
action  of  the  school  committee  was  denounced  in  ^"  liquors  and  tobacco,  Uius  offering  the  people  cheap 

strongterms,stirringresolutionswereadopted.  'fe^/^^.'Tb'rS^SSLWe.xoAi- 

and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  protect  the  tout  war  toriff,  aro  imquitous  Sombinationa,  hostile 

mterests  of  the  public  schools.    The  whole  sub-  alike  to  the  ieeitimately  employed  capital  and  the  hon- 

ject  of  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to-  e»t  labor  of  the  countrv,  we  demand  such  tariff  lep«- 

ward  the  State  and  of  parochial  schools  ««.  pub-  1?^*^°"  \^y^^<*2?^! JJP^cl"?^  other  legislation,  by  the 

i;«  <ir.>^.^^io  ™.««  «  »««4.r.-  ^c  ««-.,^«*  ^'^        •  General  Court  of  this  State,  as  will  effectually  curb 

he  schools  was  a  matter  of  earnest  discussion  the  power  and  arrest  the  g{x)wth  of  these  dai^^rooB 

tnrougbout  the  summer  and  autumn,  durmg  monopolies. 
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We  demand  now,  as  always,  the  most  libera]  treat-  be  appointed  by  the  judfies  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

ment  of  Union  yeterans,  ana  of  the  widows  and  fami-  be  required  on  entering  upon  duty  to  relin<^ui8n  all 

lies  of  those  of  them  who  are  dead ;  and  promise  our  dvil  busineas  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 

support  to  all  well-considered  laws  for  the  promotion  the  interests  of  the  State. 

of  temperance,  and  announce  our  hostility  at  the  same  We  demand  the  unconditional  abandonment  of  rey- 

time  to  prohibitory  legislation  as  yiolating  the  oardi-  enue,  municipal,  State,  and  national,  from  the  manu- 

nal  democratic  doctrine  of  personal  liber^.  focture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  not  with  refer- 

Tk^  i?A,vr.Ki:/««^  n^»«*«««^;^»  w.^*  4«  'd^.4^^»  «nce  to  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  nor  for  the  relief 

The  Repnbhcan  Convention  met  id  BoBton  ^f  ^^^  jj    ^^  nSmufacturer.  dealer,  or  drinker,  but  for 

one  week  later,  and  renominated  the  existing  the  readier  suppression  or  the  traffic,  and  to  put  an 

State  officials,  except  Treasorer  Beard,  who  end  to  the  political  scandal  of  denying  a  revenue  from 

had  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  thepoverty,  degradation,  and  vices  of  thepeople. 

George  A.  Harden  w«  nominated  ^  hi.  sac  .eh^S  ^'hJ^l  ^JTS^",?  j^leSSa^tl^S,^ 

ce^or.      ^                                ,  -  •     .  service ;  suppression  of  polygamy ;  the  establishment 

Resolntions  were  adopted  favoring  protec-  of  uniform  laws  goyermng  marriage  and  divorce ;  a 

tion,  condemning  the  system  of  nndervaloa-  more  generous  ana  just  distribution  of  the  products  of 

tion  and  false  invoicing  of  imported  goods,  and  ^'^  ?  ■jWtmtion  as  a  meuis  of  settling  international 

»A/»^««i,».<^n^;«»    .o  ^  w.A<>«a  51^  ^v»rv:*.^4^k.*.  Strife  and  local  business  difficulties  between  employers 

recommending,  as  a  means  of  checking  this  ^^  employed;  the  preservation  and  defense  of  one 

evil,  the  imposition  of  specific  doties  wherever  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  worship  and  spiritual  eleva- 

Sracticable,  instead  of  tne  present  ad-valorem  tion  ^  the  improvement  and  better  enforcement  of  our 

uty.     Other  resolutions  were  as  follow  :  immigration  laws ;  just  and  Uberal  provision  for  pur 

«y                  . ,       ^^       *  *u   T     .  1  ^          J  surviving  soldiers  and  iamiUes ;  the  penalty  of  di»- 

We  approve  the  acjion  of  the  Legisl^uro,  and  re-  franchisement  for  buying  or  selling  votes ;  the  resei^ 

neat  tiie  resolution  of  Uie  Eepublican  ConvenUon  of  y^^^^  ^f  t^e  public  lahds  foraStual  settiers:  the 

last  year,  "  That,  believmg  that  tiie  neat  question  ^^^  ftilfillment  of  our  treaty  stipulations  witt  the 

has  reached  a  position  where  it  demands  settlement,  Indian  races ;  equal  wages  to  men  and  women  for 

we  favor  tiie  submission  to  Uie  people  of  an  mawad-  .qual  service    tiie  prohibition  of  trusts  and  oombina- 

ment  to  our  ConstituUpn  prohibiting  the  manufarture  gj^s  of  capital  to  enhance  prices  on  articles  of  popular 

and  sale  of  alcohohc  liquors  as  a  beverage"  and,  m  oonsumptiSn :  and  more  tfcan  aU,  and  above  ^f^  the 

OTder  to  aooomplish  tins,  we  c^l  upon  all  who  are  op.  ^^^  d^tructlon  of  the  saloon,  by  which  the  hiionr 

^^JH"  ©*  P^J^f^"^  «>°Jro}  of  the  grog-shoD  to  unite  -^  ^bbed  of  his  earnings,  and  is  moraUy,  physicaUy, 

vnth  tiie  Republican  party  m  securing  the  election  of  .^d  socially  burdened.  * 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  will  vote  for  the  _,         ^         ,         -   ,       xs  i.  *.       -^u  i^v    i 

submission  of  this  amendment,  and  fyirther  legislation  There  was  also  a  Labor  ticket,  with  Ubarles 

in  accord  witii  this  declaration  of  principles.  E.  Marks,  the  candidate  of  last  year,  at  its 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  such  wise  expenditures  for  head.     At  the  election  in  November  Ames 

f!?f*r  ^i^"^^*^^  ^  ^  '®'''*?i;  *^*5  *    ♦  ^  P^  received  for  Governor  180,849  votes ;  Russell, 

for  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  and  to  steady  resist-  -  t^atron     t?*.i«   n  onA  .  \/J.i..  -«,i  ^^l^^  1 1 1 

ance  to  any  plan  of  public  aid  to  sectarian  schools.  152,780;  Earle,  9,374;  Marks  and  others.  111. 

We  believe  in  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  under  the  Rnssell   ran  aboat  8,000  votes  ahead  of  his 

law ;  in  the  same  restrictivelegislation  for  monopolies,  ticket.      Tliere  were  88  Republicans  and  7 

coroorations,  and  trusts  of  every  description  as  govern  Democrats  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  181 

^lrr',S2,S^rn?S°t^"unt^^^  Repabli««.B.  68  Dem^rat^  «.d  1  Independent 

naturalization  laws;  in  an  honest  ballot  ttie  country  to  the  Uoase.     len  Kepnolican  and  2  Uemo* 

over,  as  the  only  interpretation  of  the  popular  wiU ;  cratic  Congressmen  were  chosen, 

in  an  impartial  suffrage;  in  the  payment  of  every  Mulcl|ial  EteclitM.— Nineteen  of  the  twenty- 

honei^  debt  of  l^e  Government,  wherever  contr^ ;  g^^  cities  of  the  State  held  their  annnal  eleo- 

S^^ni^^^l"S^pt?n?l^^^^^  tionon.Taesday,December4.  Party  lines  were 

people  to  the  veteran  soldier ;  in  the  exemption  of  the  not  strictly  drawn  in  most  cases,  the  license 

civil  service  from  partisan  spoliation.   To  the  solution  question  being  of  paramount  interest.    Twelve 

of  these  great  queetions,  in  which  they  will  bear  so  cities  voted  in  favor  of  license,   and  seven 

huge  a  part,  we  welcome  the  voung  men  of  tiiis  State  •     ^  ^^     j    jgg^  ^    ^  ^  f      li^j^nse  and 

to  an  increasing  shore  m  the  honors  and  responsibih-  »6«»"«»*'  *••  ^■■"  *""*  "^"      i/i  ^      -n    a           j 

ties  which  dtironship  ought  to  confer.  »iDe  against  it.    One  week  later  Boston  and 

We  thus  heartily  approve  and  most  cordially  com-  the  five  remaining  cities  held  their  election,  all 

mend  the  platform  aaopted  by  the  national  Republi-  of  them  voting  for  license,  as  in  1887.     In 

<»n  psjty  at  ito  nations!  convention  in  Chicago,  m  Boston,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  the  nominee  of  the 

't^el^:^!^^^^'i!t^r      ""^''^  Republicans,  was  elated  over  Mayor  O'Brien 

m.                     r^x,  T>    Ci'l'         ^       1.-  V  l>y  a  majority  of  1,876,  m  a  total  vote  of  68,648. 

The  noramees  of  the  ^ohibition  party,  which  jYie  m^ontj  for  license  was  17,916. 

held  Its  convention  at  Worcester,  on  the  same  mELdLoFF,  Count  LMIS,  a  Russian  general 

date  M  that  of  Its  RepubhcMi  opponents,  were:  1,^^^^  j^  1826;  died  in  Nice,  France,  Dec.  24, 

For  Governor  William  H.  Earle ;  Lieutenant-  iqqq.    He  wai  one  of  the  numerous  Armeni- 

Govemor,  John  Bascom;  Secretary  of  State,  ^^^  that  joined  Gen.  Paskievich's  army  in  the 

Henry  0.  Smith ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen-  Caucasus,  obteining  his  first  commission  in 

eral,  John  M.  Fisher ;  Auditor,  Edmund  M.  jg^g.    He  participated  in  several  expeditions 

Sto we ;  Attorney-General,  Allen  Coffin.    The  ^^^  ^^e  mountain  tribes,  and  gained  his  first 

most  important  portion  of  its  platform  is  as  decoration  for  gallantry  in  1848.     He  rose  rap- 

follows :  j^l^^  served  under  Gen.  Mouravieff  in  the  Cri- 

It  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  our  courts  mean  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major- 

^^^J^}?^nj^ofc\ynHndcnmmRihi^me^^  I  ^^  y^^      appointed  Russian  Governor 

hands  of  distnct  attorneys,  and  the  making  of  these  *I  xr        v     •       *  t         «-*  :.»  ^u^  ^.»fn.o  ^f 

offices  elective,  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com-  of  Kars,  having  taken  part  in  the  capture  of 

monwealth.    We  therefore  demand  that  said  officers  that  stronghold.    In  1866,  when  the  pacinca- 
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tion  of  the  OaacasoB  was  completed,  he  was  actually  caased  the  cessation  of  Nihilistic  oot- 
appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  and  rages  for  twelve  months.  The  Czar  had  been 
after  ten  years  of  further  service  in  the  Oauca-  persuaded  by  Gen.  Melikoff,  who  was  his  Mis- 
sus was  made  a  general  He  was  the  trusted  ister  of  the  Interior,  to  sign  a  constitution 
lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  Prince-  granting  representative  institutions,  when  his 
Grovemor  of  the  Oaucasois.  and  when  the  Turk-  assassination  on  March  18,  1881,  put  an  end  to 
ish  war  began  he  assumea  the  chief  command  all  hope  of  liberal  reforms,  and  caused  Gen. 
of  the  army  that  was  raised  to  invade  the  Asi-  Melikofl^  who  was  head  of  the  police  depart- 
atio  provinces  of  Turkey.  He  crossed  the  ment  and  was  therefore  held  responsible  for 
frontier  with  a  smaller  force  than  he  expected  the  Czar's  safety,  to  be  discarded  as  well  as 
to  mobilize,  and,  although  he  displayed  great  his  policy.  He  was  nevertheless  retained  as  a 
energy,  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  Alex- 
strategy  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who,  -fighting  on  ander  IIL  His  health  began  to  fail  about  1888, 
the  inside  line  and  resting  on  his  fortresses,  and  since  then  he  has  lived  much  of  the  time 
checked  the  Russian  advance.  Gen.  Melikoff.  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
understanding  the  risk  of  attempting  to  hold  METALLVRIiT.  Irra  aid  Stod.— In  his  presi- 
the  extended  position  in  the  face  of  the  victo-  dential  address  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
rious  Turkish  army,  retired  within  the  Rus-  tute,  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson  spoke  of  the  faUiog 
sian  frontier  in  order  to  restore  his  troops  and  off  l^at  had  taken  place  in  the  manufactore  of 
receive  supplies  before  resuming  the  offensive,  iron  in  Great  Britam  since  1884,  and  the  large 
By  tiie  middle  of  August,  1877,  he  was  able  to  increase  in  the jproductioD  of  steel  during  the 
take  the  field  with  a  stronger  and  better  pre-  same  period.    Thus  in  1884  about  one  and  a 

Eared  army.  Mukhtar  Pasha,  whose  forces  quarter  million  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
ad  been  reduced  by  disease,  forced  on  a  gen-  were  produced,  and  in  1887  about  two  million 
eral  engagement  at  Aladja  Dagh.  Failing  to  tons,  being  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent. ; 
makethemostadvantageousdisposition8,hewas  in  1884  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  Siemen^s 
defeated  by  Melikoff  after  eleven  hours*  fight-  open- hearth  steel  ingots  were  cast,  and  nearly 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  courage  of  a  million  tons  in  1887,  the  actual  increase  dur- 
the  Turkish  soldiers.  Gen.  Melikoff  waited  for  ing  the  period  being  over  106  per  cent ;  and  a 
re-enforceraents,  and  in  October  resumed  the  plant  is  in  course  of  erection  estimated  to  pro- 
advance,  and  after  several  stubbornly  fought  duce  another  quarter  of  a  miUion  tons  annually, 
battles,  compelled  the  Turkish  commander  to  There  has  also  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
evacuate  his  advanced  line.  He  conducted  the  the  application  of  steel  to  ship-building  pur- 
remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  includ-  ]>oses.  Thus,  whereas  in  1878  less  than  three 
ing  the  turning  of  the  main  position  of  the  thousand  tons  of  steel  were  employed  in  the 
enemy  by  Gen.  Laz^eff's  fiank  march  on  Or-  manufacture  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
dok,  and  while  the  other  generals  pursued  built  under  Lloyd^s  survey,  and  over  three 
Mukhtar's  shattered  forces,  he  laid  siege  to  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron,  in  1887  more 
Ears,  the  chief  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  than  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons  of 
When  he  had  carried  a  part  of  the  outer  works,  steel  were  employed,  and  abont  fifty-two  thou- 
he  concluded  that  the  place  might  be  captured  sand  tons  of  iron.  The  proportional  increase 
by  assault,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  in  the  use  of  steel  in  the  last  three  years  had 
night  of  November  18.  For  this  striking  feat  been  about  cent  per  cent,  and  the  falling  off  in 
of  arms,  Gen.  Melikoff  was  decorated  with  the  the  use  of  iron  during  the  same  period  850 
cross  of  St.  George  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  per  cent 

he  was  made  a  count  It  has  been  difiicnlt  to  produce  pig-iron  with 

In  1879,  when  the  Nihilists  were  at  the  a  high  percentage  of  chromium,  on  account  of 

height  of  their  activity,  and  through  the  mur-  the  very  high  temperature  that  is  required, 

der  of  Prince  Erapotkine,  Solovieff^s  attempt  for  complete  fusion  of  the  metal  takes  place 

on  the  life  of  the  Czar,  and  other  deeds,  had  only  at  a  temperature   at  which    the   best 

created  a  general  panic.  Count  Melikoff  was  graphite  crucibles  soften — ^that  is,  probably 

called  away  from  Tiflis  to  take  a  place  in  the  above  the  melting-point  of  platinum.    Such 

Central  Government    The  Czar  nad  always  iron  has  been  produced  in  Sweden  in  small 

decided  to  make  political  concessions,  and  Meli-  ouantities  by  modifying  the  compontion  of 

koff  urged  that  these  should  be  definite  and  the  slag,  but  at  a  cost  too  high  to  make  it 

substantial.    In  February,  1880,  he  was  ap-  compete  successfully  with  the  poorer  chrome 

pointed  president  of  a  supreme  executive  com-  iron  produced  elsewhere  in  blast-furnaces  us- 

mission,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  ing  coke  as  fuel.    With  regenerative  crucible 

all  friends  of  order  to  support  him  in  his  efforts  inrnaoes,  this  iron  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 

to  preserve  national  security  and  tranquillity  thoroughly  fused  condition,  but  the  reduced 

when  he  assumed  the  office,  which  was  prac-  metal  is  always  intimately  mixed  with  slag, 

tically  that  of  dictator.     Alexander  II  was  A  pig-iron  can  be  produced  containing  70  per 

converted  by  him  to  the  idea  that  he  could  win  cent,  of  chromium.    It  contains  less  carbon 

the  affection  of  the  Russian  people  by  granting  than  the  metal  poorer  in  chromium,  and  acts 

a  large  measure  of  social  and  individual  freedom,  less  as  a  carbonizing  material  when  added  to 

MeUkoff^s  relaxations  of  tyranical  restrictions  the  steel- bath  than  would  a  metal  containing, 
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saj,  only  45  per  cent,  of  chrominm.    By  the  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  prooeeses. 

use  of  this  chromium  pig-iron  and  open-hearth  The  pig-metal  is  melted  in  a  ^*  rapia  '•  cnpola 

steel  can  be  produced  which  will  compete  in  and  collected  in  a  receiyer,  from  which  it  is 

every  respect  with  the  best  English  crucible  run  into  a  vertical  converter,  aod  thence  drawn 

steelj  and  in  many  cases  even  excel  it.    Ohro-  off  in  the  ladle.    In  its  passage  through  the 

mium  steel  is  harder  than  ordinary  steel  with  converter  the  mass  is  subiected  to  the  blast 

the  same  percentage  of  carbon,  but  it  is  more  from  the  cupola-blower.    As  soon  as  the  iron 

difficult  to  harden.    If  the  carbon  is  kept  0-2  is  collected  in  the  ladle,  the  latter  is  raised 

per  cent,  lower  than  would  be  used  if  no  ohro-  from  its  trunnions  and  rapidly  revolved.   Stir- 

mium  were  present,  and  that  amount  of  ohro-  rers  effectually  mix  the  metal,  and  the  steel  is 

mium  is  added  which  will  give  the  requisite  then  ready  for  the  mold.    The  system  can  be 

degree  of  hardness,  a  steel  can  be  obtained  that  applied  to  existing  open-hearth  furnaces, 

will  stand  a  much  greater  welding  heat  than  A  practical  demonstration  has  been  ffiven  at 

ordinary  carbon  steel,  and  will  be  at  the  same  the  Lambeth  works  of  Messrs.  Brin  of  ^e  di- 

time  both  tougher  and  harder.   The  percentage  rect  conversion,  by  a  new  process,  of  iron  into 

of  carbon  in  a  chrome  steel  should  never  ex-  steel  containing  two  per  cent  of  aluminum, 

ceed  0*9.    The  percentage  of  chromium  need  The  charge  consisted  of  about  forty  pounds  of 

rarely  exceed  1*6  per  cent.    If  it  is  desired  to  broken  cast-iron,  which  was  smeared  with  clay 

produce  a  harder  steel  than  that  containing  0*9  — ^the  source  of  the  aluminum — and  a  special 

per  cent  of  carbon  and  2  per  cent,  of  chro-  flux.     This  charge  was   placed   in  a  small 

mium,  0'2  per  cent  of  silicon  must  be  present  foundry-furnace,  and  was  speedily  transformed 

to  insure  freedom  from  blow-holes,  and  the  into  excellent  steeL    Other  metals  can  be  simi- 

phosphorus,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sili-  larly  treated,  and  any  percentage  of  aluminum 

con,  should  be  kept  below  0*8  per  cent  can  be  alloyed  with  them.    The  plating  of  iron 

A  new  direct  method,  applied  by  the  Gar«  with  aluminum  by  means  of  the  nlow-pipe  was 

bon  Iron  Ck>mpany  of  Pittsburg,  for  making  shown  on  the  same  occasion, 

wrought-iron  from  the  ore,  is  based  upon  the  A  second  report  has  been  made  by  the  com- 

use,  as  a  reducing  agent,  of  a  new  kind  of  mittee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  to 

gpraphite  from  Rhode  Island,  which  also  pro-  investigate  the  influence  of  silicon  on  the  prop- 

tects  the  iron  from  reoxidation.    This,  havhig  ertiee  of  steel.    While  in  the  series  of  experi- 

been  ground  very  fine  and  mixed,  previous  to  ments  previously  reported  upon  the  committee 

roasting,  with  water,  is  mingled  with  the  ore  had  used  specially  pure  iron,  in  the  present 

in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  by  weight  series  it  had  taken  ordinary  basic  iron,  in  the 

In  HnchaveFs  method  of  producing  wrought-  condition  in  which  it  would  be  sent  into  com- 

iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore,  the  main  merce,  added  definite  quantities  of  silicon,  and 

feature  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  movable  examined  the  product  chemically  and  mecban- 

hearth  fitted  to  a  blast-fumaoe  constructed  ically.    The  general  results  of  the  investigation 

partly  of  cast-iron  and  partly  of  wrought-iron  are  summarized  as  follow :  On  adding  silicon 

plates,  the  latter  of  which  form  a  double  skin  to  ingot  iron  containing  manganese  the  metal 

to  the  body  of  the  fhmace,  while  the  space  roUs  well,  and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  red- 

between  the  skins  is  used  to  heat  the  blast  shortness ;  it  welds  perfectly  well  with  all  pro- 

The  furnace,  the  inventor  represents,  has  been  portions  of  silicon,  and  (with  one  somewhat 

gradually  developed  from  the  simplest  form  of  doubtful  exception  containing  0*6  per  cent.)  is 

oold-blast  furnace,  under  the  stress  of  difficul-  not  brittle  when  cold.    With  less  than  about 

ties  which  were  from  time  to  time  encountered.  0*15  per  cent,  of  silicon,  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

The  fuel  used  is  wood  charcoal.    fVom  mag-  the  breaking  load,  the  extension,  and  reduction 

netic  ore  containing  68  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  of  area  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  appreciably  af- 

autbor  obtains  62*4  per  cent,  of  st«el ;  and  the  fected  by  the  presence  of  silicon ;  but  with 

loss  in  producing  wrought-iron  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  0*16  per  cent,  of  silicon  the  limit 

greater  than  it  is  in  a  puddling-furnace.  of  elasticity  and  hreaking  load  are  increased. 

In  a  paper  on  ^^  Silicon  and  Sulphur  in  Oast-  while  the  extension  and  reduction  of  area  are 

Iron,**  Mr.  T.  Turner  reaches  the  conclusion  distinctly  decreased  by  the  presence  of  silicon, 

that,  in  the  blast-furnace,  three  chief  agencies  The  effect  exerted  by  silicon  in  increasing  the 

are  at  work  tending  to  eliminate  sulphur,  of  tenacity  of  ingot  iron  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 

which  in  Oleveland  practice  not  more  than  that  of  carbon.    The  relative  hardness  is  very 

one  twentieth  passes  into  the  iron :  1.  A  high  slightly  affected  by  the  proportions  of  silicon 

temperature  tends  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  used  in  these  experiments.    On  account  of  the 

snlpnur  by  iron ;  2.  A  slag  rich  in  lime  readily  small  scale  on  which  the  experiments  were 

combines  with  sulphur ;  and  8.  The  amount  of  conducted,  it  was  not  practicable  to  perform 

sulphur  actually  retained  by  the  metal  is  influ-  tests  with  reference  to  resistance  to  shock, 

enced  by  the  proportion  of  silicon,  and  prob-  The  Oarlsson  modification  of  the  Bessemer 

ably  certain  other  elements  present  in  the  iron  process  is  employed  in  Sweden  in  the  treat* 

— ^the  more  silicon  the  less  sulphur.  ment  of  a  charcoal  pig-iron — about  1*6  per  cent 

The  *^  rapid "  steel-making  process  of  B.  H.  of  silicon,  0*1  to  0*16  of  manganese,  8*9  of 

Thwaite  and  A.  Stewart  is  intended  to  coijj-  graphite,  and  0*1  of  combined  carbon.     The 

bine  the  beet  features  and  avoid  the  defects  of  slag  resultant  from  the  production  of  this  pig- 
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iron  approximates  more  blosely  to  a  tri-silicate  Jo  H.  Haopt^s  process  for  protecting  iron 

than  to  4i  bi-silioate,  alnmina  being  regarded  as  against  corrosion,  the  pipes  having  been  low- 

a  base.    After  the  pig-iron  has  been  charged  ered  into  the  retorts,  the  retorts  are  closed  an- 

into  the  converter,  it  is  blown  for  a  few  min-  til  the  contents  are  heated  to  a  proper  temper- 

ntes,  till  the  blae  flame  appears  that  marks  the  atare.    Steam  from  a  boiler  at  60  pounds  press- 

beginning  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  nre  is  then  introduced  into  the  superheater. 

The  blow  is  then  stopped,  and  a  definite  pro-  which  it  traverses,  and  from  which  it  escapes 

portion  of  the  charge — the  slag  being  removed,  at  the  temperature  of  the  iron  upon  which  it 

containing  usually  4*15  per  cent  of  carbon,  acts  for  about  one  hour.    A  measured  qnanti- 

0*06  of   silicon,  and  0*07  of  manganese — ^is  ty  of  some  hydrocarbon  is  then  admitted  with 

poured  into  a  measured  ladle.    The  portion  of  a  jet  of  steam,  which  completes  the  process. 

metal  remaining  in  the  converter  is  then  blown  The  protection  afforded  by  this  method  is  not 

until  most  of  the  carbon  has  been  eliminated  a  mere  coating,  like  paint,  but  is  said  to  be  an 

and  the  bath  converted  into  malleable  iron,  actual  conversion,  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

The  metal  previously  removed,  and  what  more  into  a  new  materiaL    When  properly  treated, 

may  be  needed,  is  then  added  to  the  bath,  this  material  does  not  seem  to  be  detachable 

When  the  reaction  that  ensues  is  ended,  the  by  pounding,  bending,  rolling,  or  heating.    Tlie 

metal  is  ready  for  pouring.  process  is  claimed  to  possess  advantages  over 

A  number  of  improvements,  designed  to  se-  the  Bower-Barff  process  in  that  it  makes  a 
cure  increased  economy  and  greater  eflSciency  coating  that  does  not  crack,  and  is  more  re- 
in working,  in  the  production  of  basic  Siemens  sisting. 

steel,  have  been  introduced  in  a  new  furnace  Prof.  A.  Ledebur  has  made  a  series  of  exper- 
recently  erected  at  Bilston,  South  Staffordshire,  iments  upon  the  effect  of  acidulated  waters  in 
A  rectangular  furnace  with  rounded  ends  takes  producing  brittleness  in  malleable  iron.  The 
the  place  of  the  old  round  furnace,  producing  brittleness  arises  from  the  absorption  of  hydro- 
a  longer  flame,  which  seems  to  have  a  less  de-  gen  by  the  iron  causing  a  change  in  its  mechan- 
structive  cutting  power  upon  the  lining  and  ical  properties,  whereby,  while  the  modulus  of 
upon  the  gas  and  air  ports.  The  roof  and  part  tensUe  strength  remains  unaltered  so  long  as 
of  the  internal  side-walls  are  built  of  silica  the  metal  is  not  sensibly  corroded,  the  ezten- 
bricks,  and  the  bottom  is  lined  with  basic  sion  under  stress  and  the  capacity  of  resisting 
bricks  of  ezceptiond  density,  which  are  sepa-  bending  strains  are  notably  diminished.  The 
rated  from  the  silica  work  with  a  chrome  author  also  finds  that  an  action  similar  to  that 
brick.  The  roof  is  fixed  instead  of  being  of  weak  acid  is  produced  by  the  atmosphere 
movable  as  before,  the  movable  roof  having  when  iron  is  exposed  to  it  in  an  nnprotect- 
been  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  the  ed  condition.  Contact  of  the  iron  with  zinc, 
repairs  to  the  interior  of  the  furnace  to  be  which  renders  the  former  electro-negative, 
more  easily  made ;  but  it  was  found  in  practice  proved  to  have  a  notable  effect  in  increasing 
that  this  advantage  was  more  than  lost  by  the  the  influence  of  the  acid  on  the  unprotected 
destruction  that  ensued  to  the  roof  by  removals,  portion  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  very  much 
The  repairs  are  now  provided  for  by  building  shorter  time  sufficed  to  produce  brittleness 
the  case  of  the  furnace,  instead  of  solid  steel  than  without  such  contact.  The  brittleness 
plates,  of  lattice-work,  with  silica  brick-work  produced  by  pickling  or  rusting  is  removed  by 
inside,  which  can  be  removed  when  repairs  are  annealing,  and  also  disappears,  or  is  consider- 
necessary.  Three  doors  are  provided  in  front,  ably  diminished,  by  allowing  the  brittle  metal 
and  one  at  the  back,  over  the  tapping-hole,  to  rest  for  some  time  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
The  regenerative  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  It  can  not,  however,  be  removed  by  mechanical 
doub]e(^  in  the  same  space,  by  making  the  treatment  in  the  cold.  Cast-iron  is  not  sensi- 
regenerators  rectangular,  with  rounded  ends,  bly,  or  is  only  slightly,  affected  by  pickling. 
This  is  effected  by  the  lengthening  of  the  flame.  Some  direct  determinations  were  made  of  the 
whereby  the  heat  that  formerly  passed  into  the  hydrogen  present  in  the  brittle  wires.  It  was 
chimney  and  was  lost,  is  now  all  absorbed  ;  found  to  be  so  very  minute  as  to  raise  a  pos- 
besides  which,  it  is  possible  to  work  with  less  sible  question  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
gas  while  obtaining  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  duce  the  remarkable  changes  in  mechanical 

Mr.  W.  Shimer,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  uses  for  de-  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  experiments.  In 

temiining  phosphorus  in  steel  the  filtrate  ob-  considering  this  point,  the  author  suggests  that 

tained  in  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  method  for  the  influence  of  a  foreign  substance  upon  iron 

determining  silicon ;  it  has  the  desirable  qnali-  may  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  weight 

ties  of  being  easily  and  quickly  obtained  and  as  by  the  number  of  the  atoms  present,  and 

always  free  from  silica.    In  order,  however,  to  therefore  that  hydrogen,  whose  atomic  weight 

get  all  the  phosphorus  in  a  precipitable  form,  is  only  ^  that  of  phosphorus,  the  element 

the  solution  must  be  made  under  conditions  which  it  most  nearly  simulates  in  effect,  may 

more  strongly  oxidizing  than  simple  solution  be  sufficient  to  produce  very  decided  britUe- 

in  boiling  nitric  acid.    It  is  found  that  in  a  so-  ness,  even  when  present  in  scarcely  appreci- 

lution  thus  made  the  presence  of  a  moderate  able  quantity. 

amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  does  not  prevent  Almtnnb — Comparative  tests  of  aluminum 

complete  precipitation  of  the  phosphorus.  and  magnesium  have  been  made  at  the  labora- 
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torj  of  the  Charlottenbnrg  High-Sohool,  Ber-  advantages  arising  from  a  change  of  carbon 

]in.    The  physical  properties  determined  were :  from  the  combined  to  the  graphitic  state,  at 

the  instant  of  crystallization,  are  that  all  of  the 
carbon  thus  liberated  is  imprisoned  uniformly 
thronghont  the  casting,  and  is  not  accnmnlated 
in  pockets,  forming  soft  and  hollow  spots,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  liberated  while  the  cast- 
ing was  yet  flnid.  Alaminnm,  more  than  any 
Magnesiam  can  be  best  worked  when  heated  known  element,  accomplishes  this.  Aluminum 
to  212°  Fahr.,  at  which  temperature  it  can  be  takes  away  tbe  tendency  to  chill,  prevents  the 
easily  pressed,  rolled,  and  drawn.  More  diffi-  formation  of  sand-scale,  and  roodines  the  hard- 
culty  is  encountered  with  this  metal  when  cast-  ness  of  the  iron  by  refining  its  grain  so  that  it 
ing  or  soldering,  as  tbe  melting  and  boiling  may  be  more  easily  out  than  iron  of  coarser 
points  are  only  a  few  degrees  apart,  and  the  grain.  It  increases  the  resistance,  or  strength 
loss  by  oxidation  is  large.  The  molten  metal  to  sustain  a  constant  load,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
does  not  fill  the  molds  so  perfectly  as  aluminum,  gree  the  resistance  to  impact.  A  gain  is  ob- 
and  the  castings  obtained  are  always  rough-  served  in  elasticity,  while  the  fineness  and 
surfaced,  and  have  air-holes.  The  difficulty  compactness  of  iron  alloyed  with  aluminum 
in  soldering  magnesium  comes  from  tbe  fact  gives  less  permanent  set  than  iron  equally  soft 
that  it  can  not  be  easily  kept  free  from  oxidiz-  when  such  softness  is  produced  by  silicon, 
ing,  and  even  the  slightest  l^er  of  oxide  ren-  Aluminum — ^when  a  safiscient  quantity  is  ad- 
ders the  soldering  more  diflscult  The  same  ded—takes  off  or  reduces  shrinkage :  but  the 
difficulty  is  also  encountered,  and  has  not  yet  first  additions  of  it  seem  to  cause  shrinkage, 
been  wholly  surmounted  in  the  case  of  alumi-  through  tbe  closing  of  the  blow-holes.  The 
num.  The  two  metals  show  little  dissimilarity  tests  for  influence  upon  fluidity  gave  less  defl- 
in  their  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  influence  nite  results.  The  experiments  were  made  sep- 
— provided  the  magnesium  is  pure.  Magne-  arately  with  a  white  iron,  in  which  the  carbon 
slum  can  be  easily  worked  in  the  lathe.  It  is  combined,  and  with  a  Swedish  gray  iron,  in 
can  be  engraved  and  polished,  and  rolled  in  which  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
complicated  sections.  The  alloys  of  magne-  The  results  were  modified  according  as  these 
Slum  are  beautifully  bright  and  of  fine  color,  different  qualities  of  iron  were  dealt  with,  but 
but  are  easily  affected  by  atmospheric  infiu-  mostly  in  degree,  and  not  essentially  in  nature, 
enoes,  and  brittle.  Hence  tbey  are  ill-adapted  Ctpperi — For  extracting  copper  from  its  py- 
for  technical  purposes.  rites,  Mr.  M.  J.  Pering  dispenses  with  the  un- 
The  experiments  of  W.  J.  Keep  upon  the  pleasant  and  tedious  roasting  of  the  pyrites, 
influence  of  aluminum  on  cast-iron  have  de-  and  finds  an  excellent  subf«titate  for  it  in  the 
termined  several  important  points.  It  is  known  property  possessed  by  ferric  nitrate  of  oxidiz- 
that  fused  iron  of  any  kind  that  would  make  ing,  at  temperatures  between  122°  and  802° 
castings  that  would  be  full  of  blow-holes,  will  Fdir.,  the  copper  sulphide  of  the  ores  direct 
make  solid  homogeneous  castings  if  as  small  to  copper  sulphate.  The  pulverized  copper 
a  Quantity  of  aluminum  as  O'l  per  cent,  is  ad-  pyrites  is  intimately  mixed  with  ferric  nitrate, 
ded  just  before  pouring,  and  that  such  addition  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
causes  the  iron  to  remain  fiuid  long  enough  to  of  105°  Fahr.  Nitrous  fumes  at  once  begin  to 
allow  of  its  being  cast  into  molds.  The  measure  be  evolved,  and  copper  sulphate  to  be  formed, 
of  the  improvement  is  represented  by  a  gain  When  the  temperature  is  gradually  increased 
of  about  44  per  cent,  in  resistance  to  weight,  to  212°  and  802°,  there  results,  after  washing 
and  of  6  per  cent,  in  resistance  to  impact.  The  with  water,  pure  copper  sulphate,  without  a 
castings  appear  of  slightly  finer  grain,  and  the  trace  of  iron,  while  the  residue  consists  of  un- 
character  of  the  crystallization  is  somewhat  altered  iron  sulphide,  silver  sulphide,  and  the 
different,  but  ^'the  secret  of  the  strength  lies  ferric  oxide  produced  from  the  ferric  nitrate, 
in  the  closing  of  the  spaces  between  the  grains  From  this  tne  silver  may  be  extracted  by 
—or,  in  other  words,  in  the  increased  solidity  means  of  RusselPs  process,  and  tbe  subsequent 
of  the  casting."  It  had  been  a  question  whether  residue  used  for  sulphuric-acid  manufacture, 
the  aluminum  remains  in  the  iron  to  exert  an  and  finally  for  iron-smelting, 
influence  when  the  iron  is  remelted.  To  this  Copper-wire  has  special  adaptations  for  tele- 
the  experiments  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  graphic  service  in  its  great  mecnanical  strength 
As  to  tbe  effect  upon  the  grain  of  the  changing  when  it  is  hard  drawn  and  pure  and  its  virtual 
of  the  carbon  from  the  combined  to  the  gra-  freedom  from  those  effects  of  electro-magnetic 
phitic  state,  *^  aluminum  allows  most  of  the  car-  inertia  that  tend  U)  throttle  the  flow  of  elec- 
bon  to  retain  its  natural  combined  form  until  tricity  through  iroD-wires.  Several  wires  have 
the  metal  is  too  thick  for  the  separated  carbon  been  put  up  on  the  line  from  London  to  Dub- 
to  escape,  but  at  the  instant  of  solidifying  alumi-  lin,  with  results  that  exceed  the  most  sangoine 
num  causes  tbe  iron  to  drop  a  portion  of  its  expectations  of  the  projectors.  So  much  de- 
carbon  from  the  combined  state.  This  liber-  pends  on  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
ated  carbon  takes  the  graphitic  form,  and  is  copper-wire  is  erected,  that  an  entirely  new 
imprisoned  in  the  otherwise  solid  iron.    The  mode  of  putting  it  up  has  been  adopted,  in 
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which  the  tension  is   exactly  measured   by  a  profit,  while  the  Chinese,  with  their  primi- 

means  of  specially  designed  dynamometers  or  tive  methods,  can  tnm  the  most  unpromising 

draw-vices.    Gopper-wire  requires  very  care-  mine  to  advantage. 

ful  handling.  Flaws,  indentations,  scratches,  In  a  recently  patented  process  for  the  mano- 
and  kinks,  act  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  facture  of  tin  plates  of  great  length,  the  sub- 
diamond  scratches  on  glass.  The  continued  stratum  is  of  steel,  which,  first  rolled  hot  and 
application  of  heat  must  be  avoided,  for  it  soft-  then  cold,  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  required 
ens  and  weakens  the  wire;  therefore,  quick  thickness.  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  next 
soldering  is  essential.  In  consequence  of  its  scoured,  and  then,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
freedom  from  magneto-electric  inertia,  or  self-  plate,  it  is  fed  into  a  bath  of  molten  tin.  After 
induction,  the  speed  on  a  copper  atrial  line  the  metal  has  in  this  way  received  a  coating  of 
^ould  be  at  least  three  times  tnat  on  an  iron  tin  on  both  sides  it  is  passed  between  high- 
one.  The  phosphor  and  silicon  bronzes,  also,  ly  polished  rolls  under  immense  pressure,  by 
when  of  high  conductivity,  are  nearly  pure  which  means  the  tin  and  steel  are  so  consoli- 
copper,  and  may  be  classed  with  copper.  dated  together  that  the  finished  plate  is  aupe- 

The  Sudbury  copper-deposits  in  Canada  oo-  rior  in  every  respect  to  the  ordinary  article. 

cur,  according  to  Mr.  J.  H,  Collins,  in  Huro-  Argentine  is  a  name  given  to  tin  precipitated 

nian  rocks.     The  ore  exists  in  three  distinct  by  galvanic  action  from  its  solution.    It  is  usq- 

forms,  viz.,  as  local  impregnations  of  siliceous  ally  obtained  by  immersing  plates  of  zinc  in  a 

and  feldspathio  beds  of  clastic  origin,  in  the  solution  of  tin  containing  six  grammes  of  the 

form  of  patches  and  strings  of  cupreous  pyr-  metal  to  the  litre.    In  this  way  tin-scrap  can 

rhotite ;  as  contact- deposits  of  the  same  ma-  be  utilized.    To  apply  the  argentine  a  bath  is 

terial  lying  between  the  impregnated  beds  and  prepared  from  argentine  and  acid  tartrate  of 

large  masses  of  diorite;  as  segregated  veins  of  potash  rendered  soluble  by  boracic  add.  Pyro- 

chScopyrite  and  of  nickeHferons  pyrrhotite,  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 

filling  fissures  and  shrinkage-cracks  m  the  ore-  caustic  soda  may  be  substituted  for  the  acid 

masses  of  the  second  class.    The  author  con-  tartrate.    The  bath  being  prepared,  the  objects 

siders  the  first  original,  or  of  high  antiquity,  to  be  coated  are  plunged  therein,  having  first 

while  the  latter  two  are  due  to  segregation,  been  suitably  pickled  and  scoured,  and  they 

produced  either  by  intrusion  of  diorite  or  by  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric 

internal  movements.    The  copper  can  not  be  current ;  but  a  simple  immersion  is  enough, 

extracted  so  cheaply  by  the  wet  method  as  The  bath  for  this  must  be  brought  to  boiling, 

from  the  Rio  Tinto  ore,  and  the  ore  is  of  no  and  objects  of  copper  or  brass,  or  coated  with 

avail  as  a  source  of  sulphur.    Nickel  is  every-  those  substances,  may  be  immersed  in  it. 

where  present  in  the  cupreous  pyrrhotite,  and  ML — A  specimen  of   the   mineral  called 

is  of  no  advantage  to  the  smelter.  **  black  gold  ^  or  maldonite,  from  the  *^  Nug- 

Tla. — ^Tbe  tin-mines  of  Ewala  Eawsar,  the  gety  Beef/'  Maldon,  Victoria,  has  been  ana- 
capital  of  Perak,  cover  an  area  of  several  square  lyzed  by  K.  W.  Maclvor.  It  is  described  as 
raues,  and  are  worked  wholly  by  Cantonese  in  being  without  crystsJline  character  and  maUe- 
the  most  primitive  manner.  After  washing  Bble,  and  having  a  bright  silvery  white  luster 
the  sand,  one  man  takes  up  the  minute  por-  when  freshly  broken,  which  slowly  tamidies 
tions  of  tin,  which  have  the  appearance  of  on  exposure  to  the  air  till  it  ultimately  be- 
points  of  black-lead,  and  which  sink  at  once  to  comes  nearly  black.  The  composition  of  the 
the  bottom  of  the  trough ;  others  pick  out  mineral  was  found  to  be : 
stones  from  the  gravelly  mixture;  others,  ^ni 
again,  push  up  the  heavier  portion  of  the  mud  Btomntii  !!.'!.'.*       .'             .* .' .' ''.'.'.'.'/.'.  $4- we 

from  which  the  lead  is  not  yet  completely         BiUoeonsniitter *.?..'. !.!..*....!*. !..    i»i 

separated,  so  that  it  may  pass  through  the  ,j^^ iwwo 

water  again  and  nothing  be  lost.    The  ore  is 

then  washed  once  more  in  special  washing-  If  the  silica  be  omitted  and  the  metals  calcu- 

houses,  and  is  thrown,  with  charcoal,  into  a  lated  to  make  100,  the  results  would  indicate 

simple  furnace  like  a  barrel  standing  on  end,  for  the  mineral  the  formula  AutBi. 

and  made  chiefly  of  clay.     The  molten  lead  Several  advantages  are  gained  by  extracting 

oozes  down  through  the  charcoal  and  escapes  gold  from  its  ore  with  a  dilute  solution  of  cal- 

throngh  a  hole  in  the  bottom  into  a  pit  hoi-  cium  chloride  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 

lowed  out  of  the  ground,  while  the  tin  is  left  dilute  acid,  instead  of  with  chlorine  gas,  as  in 

The  tin-molds  are  simply  holes  pressed  into  Plattner's  process.    The  chlorine  apparatus  and 

the  sandy  floor  by  circular  wo<>den  rollers,  the  labor  employed  for  generating  the  gas  are 

each  consisting  of  half  a  section,  with  broad,  dispensed  with.    The  solutions  employed  be- 

wooden  lips,  which  have  indentations  similar  ing  much  diluted,  there  are  no  noxious  fumes 

in  shape  to  to  the  blocks  of  tin  shipped  abroad,  to  affect  the  health  of  the  workmen.    The  gold 

The  tin  is  left  here  for  several  days  to  cool,  is  dissolved  uniformly  and  completely.    The 

when  it  is  hauled  out  with  a  long  iron  rod  and  method  is  applicable  when  the  ore  contains 

dashed  with  water.    It  is  curious  that  the  only  silver  in  addition  to  the  gold.    It  has  been  in 

tin-mine  in  Perak  supplied  with  adequate  ma-  use  since  1885  at  the  Falun  copper-works  in 

chinery  and  worked  by  Europeans  fails  to  give  Sweden. 
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The  special  feature  of  Mr.  J.  Holme  PoUok^s  math,  the  tnetal  is  brittle  and  lacks  uDiformitT, 
process  for  the  extraction  of  ^Id  is  the  man-  the  parts  which  solidify  last  being  richer  m 
ner  of  chlorinating  under  hydraulic  pressure,  silver.  The  coinage  bars  prepared  from  this 
which,  it  is  represented,  enables  the  chlorine  silver  can  not  be  rolled  without  special  treat- 
to  extract  the  gold  more  completely,  in  a  ment,  and  even  then  are  hard  and  unsuitable 
shorter  time,  and  at  less  expense  than  by  any  for  mintage. 

other  mode  of  treatment.    In  trials  with  re-  Aleyh — The  following  results  were  reached 

fraotory  ores  and  tailings  which,  when  treated  in  Prof.  £.  J.  Houstoirs  experiments  on  the 

by  the  ordinary  processes,  have  yielded  only  a  magnetic  relations  of  paUadiura  alloys  in  watch- 

smaU   proportion  of  their  gold,  almost  the  es :  A  watch  whose  balance-wheel^air-spring, 

whole  of  the  gold  is  siud  to  have  been  extract-  and  escapement  are  made  of  the  raillard  ptl- 

ed  in  nearly  every  case.    The  earliest  attempt  ladiam  alloys  can  not  have  its  weight  sensibly 

to  use  chlorine  in  gold  extraction,  about  1864,  affected  by  the  influence  of  any  magnetic  field 

was  found  to  be  so  expensive  that  the  process  into  whicn  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  while  on 

never  came  into  ose.    An  improvement  on  this  the  person  of  its  wearer.   Experiments  showed 

was  made  by  Mr.  Mears,  of  America,  who  that  the  palladium  alloys  are  destitute  of  para- 

Euraped  chlorine  gas  into  the  cylmder.    A  magnetic  properties.    As  far  as  the  amount  of 

Iter  invention  is  that  of  Messrs.  Newbery  and  the  alloys  at  the  author's  disposal  permitted. 

Yautin.  experiments  failed  to  show  that  they  possessed 

Gold  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Maclvor  as  any  diamagnetic  properties.    In  four  of  the 

occurring  in  quantities  in  a  matrix  of  serpen-  alloys  described  by  Mr.  Paillard  the  complete 

tine  at  Gumdagai,  in  New  South  Wales,  wnere  masking  of  the  paramagnetic  properties  of 

it  exists  as  fine  flakes  distributed  irregularly  some  of  the  ingredients  would  seem  to  indicate 

through  the  rock.    The  appearance  is  as  if  the  a  true  chemical  union  of  their  constituents, 

metal  had  been  painted  on  the  rock-surfacee  The  most  interesting  restdts  of  these  experi- 

by  the  hand.    The  yield  of  gold  ranges  from  a  ments,  however,  were  those  in  which  it  was 

few  pennyweights  to  several  ounces  per  ton.  established  that  no  matter  of  what  materials 

Ores  of  auriferous  tellurium  are  analyzed  by  the  balance-wheel  or  hair-spring  may  be  made, 

F.  M.  Horn  by  gently  heating  them,  finely  provided  they  are  conductors  of  electricity, 

powdered,  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.    The  their  movements  through  a  magnetic  field, 

author  succeeded  equally  well  by  treating  the  when  the  moving  masses  properly  cut  the  lines 

mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  addi-  of  force,  must  result  in  a  change  in  the  rate  of 

tion  of  a  little  nitric  acid.    Besides  silver,  sold,  their  movement,  and  consequently  in  a  change 

arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  copper,  and  lead,  in  the  rate  of  the  watch ;  or,  oriefly,  it  was  estab- 

tiiere  are  generaUy  quantities  of  iron,  zinc,  lime,  lished  that  a  watch  plaoea  in  a  magnetic  field 

magnesia,  sulphur,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts  like  a  dynamo-electric  machine.    The  fact 

are  determined  by  the  usual  methods.  that  the  watch  subjected  to  this  experiment, 

flHfcrt — ^In  a  paper  at  the  Australasian  Asso-  after  its  removal  from  this  powerful  field,  did 

dation  on  silver-smelting,  rich  silver  mattes  not  manifest  any  sensible  change  in  its  rate, 

and  their  treatment,  and  on  ^  kernel  roast-  shows  the  extent  of  the  protection  the  palla- 

ing,"  Mr.  Edgar  Hall  showed  that  the  main  dium  alloys  give  it  against  the  effects  of  exter- 

objeot  of  the  smelter  was  to  get  clean  slags,  nal  magnetism. 

He  did  not  consider  that  the  dissemination  of  The  experiments  of  T.  H.  Norton  and  E.  H. 
matte  globules  satisfactorily  explained  the  losses  Twitchell  with  alloys  of  calcium  and  zinc  had 
of  silver ;  for  he  had  detached  perfectly  pure  in  view  a  clear  examination  of  the  alloys  and 
crystals  from  the  very  heart  of  the  pot  from  an  inquiry  into  their  availability  for  the  pro- 
slags  of  every  kind,  which  yet  often  contained  duction  of  metallic  calcium.  Borne  of  them  were 
more  silver  than  the  main  body  of  the  slags,  made  with  the  proportions  indicated  by  Caron, 
He  thought  that  ^^  high "  silver  slags  might  be  who  claims  to  have  made  alloys  containing 
due  to  the  property  possessed  by  silver  of  pass-  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  calcium;  and  in 
ing  from  already  solidified  portions  of  a  body  others  the  amount  of  zinc  was  reduced  by  one 
in  which  it  is  present  into  any  portions  which  half.  An  alloy  containing  2*28  per  cent  of 
still  remain  liquid.  calcium  was  very  hard  to  distinguisn  from  pure 
Silver  has  been  detected  by  J.  W.  Mallet  in  zinc.  Two  alloys  formed  from  preparations 
the  ash  of  the  volcano  of  Ootopaxi,  in  the  pro-  containing  half  of  Oaron*s  proportions  of  zinc, 
portion  of  one  part  in  88,600  of  the  ash,  or  contained  respectively  6*44  and  6*06  per  cent, 
about  two  fifths  of  a  troy  ounce  per  ton  of  of  calcium.  In  the  two  succeeding  experi- 
2,240  pounds.  This  seems  a  small  proportion,  ments,  Garon's  proportions  were  restored,  and 
but  it  must  represent  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  resulting  alloys  contained  4*97  and  6-86  per 
silver  ejected  during  the  eruption  (July  22,  cent,  of  calcium.  In  all  efforts  to  obtain  al- 
1885),  when  ash  fell  at  Bahia  de  Caraguez  to  loys  richer  in  calcium,  ^though  zinc  was  driven 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  off  in  notable  amounts,  there  was  still  a  pro- 
Mr.  Gowland,  of  the  Japanese  mint,  has  portionate  loss  of  calcium.  Tlie  residual  alloy 
foimd  that  when  small  quantities  of  bismuth  rich  in  calcium  was  left  in  so  spongy  a  con- 
are  present  in  silver,  as  is  often  the  case  when  dition  that  it  oxidized  immediately  in  contact 
silver  is  obtained  from  copper  containing  bis-  with  the  air,  and  the  crucibles  showed  traces 
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of  being  attacked.    The  results  of  the  experi-  aod  practically  perfect  welds  have  been  made 

ments  tend  to  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi-  in  one-half -inch  round  wronght-iron  in  six  sec- 

cnlt.  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  by  Caron^s  onds ;  in  inch  round  wrought-iron  in  forty-five 

metnod  zinc-caloium  alloys  containing  more  seconds.    The  power  required  to  weld  appears 

than  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal,  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  cross-section 

It  has  been  shown  in  papers  read  at  the  Insti-  of  the  piece.    The  authors  are  able,  by  the 

tntion  of  Oivil  Engineers  that  whereas  from  same  process,  to  solder,  braze,  anneal,  temper, 

2'5  to  7*5  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  steel  makeis  and  do  other  heating  that  can  not  be  done 

it  as  brittle  as  glass,  so  that  it  will  break  under  economically  by  present  methods, 

a  much  less  transverse  load  than  iron,  from  12  A  mixture  of  compressed  oxygen,  as  pre- 

to  14  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  metal  se-  pared  by  Brin's  cheap  process  with  coal-gas, 

cures  high  carrying  power  with  great  elonga-  nas    been    saccessfuUy    applied    by    Thomas 

tion.    Thus,  a  bar  of  the  coropositioD,  carbon,  Fletcher  to  brazing  and  welding.      With  a 

0'85  per  cent. ;  silicon,  0*23  per  cent. ;  sulphur,  half-inch  gas-supply,  a  joint  could  be  brazed 

0*08  per  cent. ;  phosphorus,  0*09  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  two-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  in  abont  a 

manganese,  18*5  per  cent.,  earned  a  load  of  minute,  and  without  heating  to  redness  more 

5702  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  took  a  per-  than  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  joint.    A 

manent  set  at  29i  tons,  with  an  elongation  of  good  weld  was  obtained  on  an  iron  wire  one 

89*8  per  cent.    This  metal  is  toughened  by  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a  blow-pipe 

heating  it  to  a  high  temperatare  and  plunging  bavins  an  air-jet  of  about  one  thirty-second  of 

it  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  72°  Fahr.,  but  an  inch  in  diameter.   The  surface  of  iron  heated 

it  is  difficult  to  machine.  to  welding-heat  by  this  means  comes  out  clean 

In  the  process  of  R.  N.  P.  Richardson,  of  and  free  from  scale. 
Pittsburg,  for  coating  iron  or  other  metallic  Carbon  in  steel,  pig-iron,  and  other  ferro- 
surface  with  lead,  tne  sheets,  having  been  carbon  alloys  is  usually  determined  by  methods 
pickled  and  cleaned,  are  placed  in  the  solution-  in  which  the  carbon  is  first  separated  in  a  state 
vat  containing  various  chemicals  in  dilute  by-  of  proximate  purity,  and  afterward  burned  in 
drochloric  acid.  They  are  then  passed  through  a  current  of  oxygen.  To  effect  the  separation, 
the  molten  lead,  from  which  they  come  out  the  particular  ferro-carbon  alloy  is  treated 
the  first  time  with  a  clean,  bright,  even,  and  with  some  salt,  whose  base  can  either  be  sub- 
pure  coating  of  lead.  The  secret  of  the  pro-  stituted  entirely,  or  which  can  be  reduced  to 
cess,  according  to  the  author,  after  the  pickling  some  lower  compound  by  the  iron  that  is  pres- 
and  washing  of  the  sheets,  is  simply  in  the  so-  ent  in  the  alloy,  the  carbon  not  taking  any 
lution  to  which  the  sheet  is  subjected  before  part  in  the  reaction.  For  this  purpose  a  neutral 
its  immersion  in  the  molten  lead.  The  solution  solution  of  cupric  chloride  has  hitherto  given 
also  forms  the  flux  for  the  sheet,  bone-ash  the  most  satisfaction ;  but  its  use  is  attended 
mixed  with  charcoal  being  used  to  prevent  the  by  the  inconvenience  that  the  cupreous  chloride 
oxidation  of  the  metal.  that  is  produced  is  comparatively  insoluble, 

Ptmmsm. — ^The  process  of  electric  welding  and  its  precipitation  has  to  be  provided  against, 

discovered  by  Prof.  Thomson  several  years  This  inconvenience  is  entirely  obviated  in  the 

ago  has  recently  been  greatly  developed.   Hav-  new  mixture  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hogg — of 

ing  started  with  the  welding  together  of  small  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  cupric  chloride, 

wires  of  iron  and  copper,  the  operators  are  When  these  substances  are  brought  together 

now  able  to  weld  bars  of  a  very  large  size  and  an  immediate  change  takes  place,  and  cupric 

of  almost  any  shape  or  metal.    The  principle  chloride  and  ferrous  chloride  are  formed, 

of  the  process  is  that  of  forcing  through  a  con-  In  M.  A.  Levy's  process  for  depositing  thin 

ductor  an  amount  of  current  that  it  will  not  sheets  of  metal  upon  other  metals,  batteries 

carry  without  heating.    The  resistance  in  con-  and  dynamos  are  dispensed  with,  and  a  double 

ductors  being  greatest  at  their  point  of  abut-  decomposition  is  depended  upon.    In  deposit- 

ment  or  contact,  heat  is  first  generated,  and  ing  a  layer  of  nickel  upon  either  copper  or 

this  heat  increases  the  resistance  at  that  point  iron,  a  solution  of  salt  of  the  metal  is  prepared 

so  greatly  that  more  heat  is  developed  at  a  — preferably  the  acidulated  chloride  —  and, 

remarkably  rapid  rate.    A  great  advantage  of  after  the  object  has  been  scoured,  it  is  sus- 

the  method  arises  out  of  the  localization  of  the  pended  in  the  solution  at  the  extremity  of  a 

heat  at  the  points  or  point  where  it  is  desired,  zinc  wire,  which  partially  enters  the  bath, 

whereby  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  is  The  zinc  is  attacked  by  the  salt,  and  it  replaces 

saved  which  is  usually  wasted  in  welding  with  the  nickel  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 

the  forge  or  flame.    It  is  possible  by  it  to  weld  solution,  whereby  the  object  is  covered  with 

any  metal,  including  both  those  that  melt  at  a  layer  of  nickel.    In  copper-plating  cast-iron, 

very  low  temperatures — such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  an  alkaline  bath  is  employed  in  place  of  the 

tin — and  those  that  melt  at  enormously  high  acidulated  one. 

temperatures,  as  iridium,  platinum,  etc.    Al-  A  process  for  tempering  spring  wire  and 

most  absolutely  perfect  automatic  control  of  ribbon,  by  introducing  a  current  of  electricity 

the  current  is  obtained.    The  time  required  to  as  the  heating  power,  has  been  invented  by 

weld  metals  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Mr.  Frederick  Sedgwick,  of  Chicago.     The 

apparatus  and  the  skill  of  the  operator.   Strong  greatest  difficulties  met  with  in  tempering  a 
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fine  piece  of  steel  by  any  other  process  are  the 
oxidation  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  by  con- 
tact when  heated  with  the  air,  and  the  buck- 
ling and  twisting  of  the  ribbon  in  the  oil- bath. 
Both  of  these  troables  are  avoided  in  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick s  process. 

Appantofl. — The  advantages  of  magnesite  as 
a  refractory  material  in  farn ace-linings  are  thus 
summarized  by  Uerr  E.  Sorge:  The  charge 
may  be  dephosphorized  without  difficulty  to 
the  extent  of  08  per  cent,  of  its  total  phos- 
phorus; magnesite  bottoms  allow  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  charge  of  30  per  cent,  and  upward 
of  iron-ore,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  use  of 
every  kind  of  said  material;  magnesite  bricks 
may  be  made  of  very  regular  shape,  so  that 
the  building  of  the  hearth  in  an  accurate  and 
durable  form  is  much  facilitated;  magnesite 
may  be  built  up  in  direct  contact  with  silica 
brick- work,  which  is  not  possible  with  any  other 
basic  material;  the  durability  of  a  magnesia 
lining  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  basic  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  therefore  less  costly  for  re- 
pairs ;  magnesite,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  basic  slags  and  metaDio  oxides,  resists 
corrosion  better  than  any  other  known  sub- 
stance ;  the  absolute  indifference  of  bricks  and 
burned  magnesite  to  the  action  of  the  air  makes 
it  possible  to  preserve  them  in  quantity  for 
any  time  without  fear  of  alteration.  The  dan- 
ger of  using  a  partially  altered  material,  and 
therefore  one  of  small  durability,  as  may  hap- 
pen with  dolomite,  is  completely  avoided  with 
magnesite. 

The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  ore  and  fuel 
in  the  furnace,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  furnaces 
by  the  coke,  which  was  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  making  of  pig-iron  by  natural  gas,  is  met 
in  Mr.  J.  T.  Wainwright^s  fornace  by  a  series 
of  pipes  protected  with  fire-clay  tiles.  The 
pipes  are  kept  cool  by  turning  a  portion  of  the 
blast  into  tne  space  between  them  and  the 
tiles.  The  furnace  is  fitted  with  a  combination 
chamber,  into  which  the  gas  and  air  furnished 
from  an  ordinary  cupola  are  admitted  through 
separate  pipes.  Ordinary  cupolas  may  be  easi- 
ly altered  to  use  the  new  fueL 

A  naphtha  refuse- burning  furnace,  acting 
both  as  a  calciner  and  a  smelting-farnace,  has 
been  introduced  at  the  Radabeksky  Copper 
Smeltuig  Works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers. 
In  a  thirty-days^  run  it  smelted  2,076,911 
pounds  of  7-per-cent.  ore,  consuming  408,- 
835  pounds  off  naphtha  refuse,  at  42$.  per  ton, 
and  yielded  810,737  pounds  of  regulus,  con- 
taining 25  per  cent,  of  copper;  or  to  pro- 
duce 2,000  pounds  of  regulus  required  1,008 
pounds  of  refuse,  costing  21«.  Sd,  This  is  said 
to  work  8*5  times  faster  than  the  ordinary  ore- 
furnace,  and  to  be  cheaper  at  these  works  than 
when  wood  is  used. 

An  important  improvement  in  puddling,  in- 
troduced by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  includes  taking  the  molten  iron  <]i* 
rectly  from  the  blast-furnace  to  the  puddling- 
fumaoe.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory, 
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both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  puddled  bar  and 
in  a  considerable  saving  that  is  effected  in  fuel, 
time,  and  other  items. 

The  composition  of  the  Dinas  fire-bricks  and 
cement,  which  have  gained  an  excellent  repu- 
tation, is  shown  by  the  analysis  of  Mr.  James 
S.  Merry  to  be  si&ca,  98*10;  alumina,  1*04; 
oxide  of  iron,  0*56;  lime,  0.53;  magnesia,  a 
trace;  and  water,  0*1. 

The  Lash  open-hearth  furnace,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  use  of  gas,  is  largely 
employed  at  Pittsburg,  where  twelve  furnaces, 
varying  in  capacity  from  40  to  15  tons,  are 
actually  at  work  and  four  others  are  building. 

By  the  use  of  the  new  foundry  ladle  of 
Goodwin  &  How,  Westminster,  the  ordinary 
method  of  skimming  molten  metal  by  hand  is 
dispensed  with,  scoria  and  ashes  are  prevented 
from  entering  the  mold,  the  densest  and  clean- 
est metal  can  be  poured  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  metal  can  be  kept  hot  in  the  body  of  the 
ladle  by  the  usual  covering  of  sand  while  pour- 
ing. 

HtattDaMev. — ^The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  in  his  report  on  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1887,  states  that  the  production  of  gold 
amounted  to  1,596,600  fine  ounces,  of  the  value 
of  $88,000,000.  The  production  of  silver 
amounted  to  41,269,240  fine  ounces,  of  com- 
mercial value  about  $40,450,000,  and  of  the 
coining  value  of  $58,857,000.  The  gold  pro- 
duction fell  off  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  it  was  $35,000,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  silver  increased  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  at  coining  value  it  was  $51,- 
000,000.  Tlie  production  was  contributed  by 
States  and  Territories  as  follows,  in  coining 
values: 


STATE  OR  TERRTIORT. 


AlMkft 

ArlxoDa 

Cftlifornla 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Moutana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

OrefpoD 

South  CaioHna 

Utah 

Washington 

Texaa 

Alabama.  Teaneaaee,  Vir- 
ginia, Yeroiont,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wyoming 


Gold. 


$67fi,000 

880,000 

18,400,000 

4,000,000 

2,400,000 

110,000 

1,IH)0,000 

6,280.000 

2,500,000 

fiOO,000 

225,000 

900,000 

50,000 

220,000 

150,000 


8,000 


Total 188,098,000 


BUtv. 


ToUl. 


$800 

8,800,000 

1,500,000 

15,000,000 

40,0001 

500 

8,000,000' 

15,500,000, 

4,900,000 1 

2,800,000 

5,000, 

10,000 

500 

7,000,000, 

100,000 

250,000 


2,.'W0 


$675300 

4,680,000 

14,900,000 

19,000.000 

2,440,000 

110J500 

4,900,000 

20,780.000 

7,400,000 

2,800,000 

280.000 

910,000 

50,600 

7,220,000 

250,000 

250,000 


6,500 


158,408,800  $86,501,800 


Tbe  property  which  the  electric  current  pos- 
sesses, said  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  in  the  British 
Association,  of  doing  work  upon  the  chemical 
constitution  of  bodies  so  as  to  break  up  certain 
liquid  compounds  into  their  constituent  parts, 
and  marshal  these  disunited  molecules  in  regu- 
lar order,  according  to  a  definite  law  upon 
the  surfaces  of  metals  in  contact  with  the 
liquid  where  the  current  enters  and  exists,  has 
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led  to  immense  industrieB  in  eleotro-metallnrgy  an  insoluble  form.  If  a  oertaiD  alloy  of  pot 
and  electro-plating.  The  extent  of  tbem  may  slum  and  10  per  cent,  of  gold  is  tlirown  apon 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are  172  water,  the  potassinm  takes  lire,  decomposing  the 
electro-platers  in  Sheffield  and  00  in  Birming-  water,  and  the  gold  is  released  as  a  dark  pow- 
ham.  The  term  electro-metallurgy  was  orig-  der.  One  form  of  this  black  or  dark-brown 
inally  applied  to  the  electro-deposition  of  a  gold  appears  to  be  an  allotropio  modification 
thin  layer  of  one  metal  on  another ;  bnt  this  is  of  the  metal  as  it  combines  with  water  to 
now  known  as  electro-plating.  In  1830,  Ja-  form  anric  hydride.  If  this  dark  gold  be 
cobi  in  St.  Petersbarg  and  Spencer  in  Liver-  heated  to  doll  redness  it  readily  assumes  the 
pool  laid  the  foundation  of  all  we  know  of  ordinary  golden  color.  The  Japanese  produce 
these  interesting  arts.  Copper  was  deposited  with  this  gold,  by  the  aid  of  certain  pickling 
by  them  so  as  to  obtain  exact  reproductions  of  solutions,  a  beautiful  patina  on  copper  which 
coins,  metals,  and  engraved  plates.  The  fine  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  gold,  while  even  a 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  aeposited  in  thin  trace  of  the  latter  metal  is  sufficient  to  alter 
layers  on  coarser  metals,  such  as  German  sil-  the  tint  of  the  patina.  An  alloy  of  zinc  and 
ver,  in  immense  quantities.  Christofle,  in  rhodium  is  described  by  Debray  in  which  a 
Paris,  deposits  annually  six  tons  of  silver  upon  simple  elevation  of  temperature  induces  allo- 
articles  of  use  and  of  art  The  whole  of  the  tropic  change  in  the  constituent  metals.  This 
copper  -  plates  used  in  Southampton  for  the  property  of  metals  and  alloys  of  passing  into 
production  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  allotropic  states  and  the  possibility  of  chang- 
deposited  by  current  on  matrices  taken  from  ing  the  mechanical  properties  of  metals  by  ap- 
the  original  engraved  plates,  which  are  thus  parently  slight  influences  may  have  consider- 
never  injured  or  worn  and  are  always  ready  able  industrial  importance, 
for  addition  or  correction,  while  the  copies  A  new  mineral,  an  arsenide  of  platinum, 
may  be  multiplied  at  pleasure  and  renewed  at  PtAst,  discovered  by  Mr.  Sperry  at  Sudbury, 
will.  Nickel-plating,  by  which  the  readily  Ontario,  and  named  Sperrylite  by  Prof.  Wells, 
oxidizable  metals  like  iron  are  coated  with  a  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  mineral  other 
thin  layer  of  tiie  more  durable  material,  nickel,  than  natural  alloys  with  metals  of  the  platinum 
is  becoming  a  great  industry.  The  electro-  group  of  which  platinum  is  an  important  oon- 
deposition  of  iron,  as  devised  by  Jacob!  and  stituent.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  heavy, 
Klein,  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Roberts- Austen,  brilliant  sand  composed  of  minute  well-defined 
is  giving  very  interesting  results.  The  designs  crystals.  After  removing  impurities,  the  Sper- 
for  the  coins  which  were  struck  at  the  mint  rylite  sand  appears  of  a  remarkably  increased 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen,  brilliancy,  with  every  grain  showing  extremely 
were  modeled  in  plaster,  reproduced  in  in-  bright  crystal  faces  of  a  tin-white  color,  re- 
taglio  by  the  electro- deposition  of  copper,  sembling  that  of  metallic  platinum  itself.  It  is 
and  on  these  copper  molds  hard,  excellent  iron  very  heavy,  possessing  a  specific  gravity  of 
in  layers  of  nearly  one  tenth  of  an  inch  was  10*6.  Tet,  although  it  is  so  heavy,  the  sand 
deposited.  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  float  on  water 
Attention  has  been  given  by  Prof.  W.  Chand-  owing  to  its  not  being  easily  wet,  and  even 
ler  Roberts- Austen  to  the  allotropic  states  of  when  the  grains  do  sink  they  ahnost  invaria- 
metals.  Joule  and  Lyon  Playfair  showed,  in  bly  carry  down  bubbles  of  air  with  them.  A 
1846^  that  metals  in  different  allotropio  condi-  certain  similarity  in  behavior  when  treated 
tions  possessed  different  atomic  volumes.  Hat-  with  aqua  regia  with  that  of  pyrites  is  rendered 
thiessen  came  to  the  view  in  1860  that  in  cer-  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tain  cases  when  metals  were  alloyed  they  the  platinum  and  iron  groups  both  occur  in  the 
underwent  allotropic  changes.  Instances  of  same  vertical  row  (the  eighth)  in  Mendel^eff's 
allotropy  are  observed  in  Bolley's  lead,  which  periodic  classification. 

oxidizes  readily  in  air ;  Schutzenberg^s  copper ;  A  process  by  which  wood  is  made  to  take'on 
Fritsche^s  tin,  which  falls  to  powder  when  ex-  some  of  the  special  characteristics  of  metal  has 
posed  to  an  exceptionaUy  cold  winter ;  Gore^s  been  turned  to  practical  account  in  Germany, 
antimony;  Graham's paUadtiim ;  andallotrop-  By  this  process  the  surface  becomes  so  hard 
ic  nickel.  Joule  proved  tiiat  when  iron  is  re-  and  smooth  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  de- 
leased  from  its  amalgam  by  distilling  away  the  gree  of  polish,  and  it  may  be  treated  with  a 
mercury,  the  metallic  iron  takes  fire  on  expos-  burnisher  of  either  glass  or  porcelain.  The 
ure  to  the  air,  and  is  therefore  clearly  different  wood  then  presents  the  appearance  of  polished 
from  ordinary  iron  or  an  allotropic  form  of  the  metal  and  has  the  semblance  of  a  metallic  mir- 
metal.  Moissan  has  shown  that  similar  effects  ror,  with  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  affected 
are  produced  in  the  case  of  chromium  and  by  moisture.  To  produce  this  property  the 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  when  released  wood  is  steeped  in  a  bath  of  caustic  alkali  for 
from  their  amalgams.  Allotropy  also  appears  two  or  three  days,  according  to  its  degree  of 
in  metals  released  from  solid  alloys.  Certain  permeability,  at  a  temperature  of  between  164° 
alloys  may  be  viewed  as  solidified  solutions,  and  107°  Fahr.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of 
and  when  they  are  treated  with  a  suitable  h;;rposulphite  of  calcium,  to  which,  after  some 
solvent  it  often  happens  that  one  constituent  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  a  concentrated 
metal  is  dissolved  and  the  other  is  released  in  solution  of  sulphur  is  added.    It  is  then  treated 
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for  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours  in  a  hath  of  ace-  each  parallel.  The  amoant  of  heat  radiated 
tate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  of  from  95**  to  from  the  sun,  when  compared  with  these  tem- 
120°  Fahr.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  it  is  peratures,  was  about  the  same  for  each  10°  G. 
in  a  condition  for  being  polished  with  lead,  tin,  of  difference.  Comparison  of  the  tempera- 
or  zinc,  as  may  be  desired,  and  finished  with  tures  that  really  exist  with  those  thus  deouced 
a  burnisher.  showed  that  the  climate  on  the  sea  of  the  south- 
MirnaMOUNiT.  Teapoitare,— The  distribu-  ern  hemisphere  is  colder  than  calculation  would 
tion  of  heat  oyer  the  surface  of  the  earth  make  it — a  result  attributable  to  the  oceanic 
has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Zenker.  The  amount  currents  of  cold  water;  while,  in  consequence 
of  heat  that  reaches  the  earth^s  surface  is  of  the  disturbance  introduced  by  the  Gulf 
dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  sun,  and  is  Stream,  the  continental  climate  in  the  north- 
greater  at  perihelion  than  at  aphelion  in  the  em  hemisphere  is  slightly  too  warm, 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  sun^s  dis-  Data  regarding  the  average  time  of  the  first 
tance.  The  varying  ellipticity  in  outline  of  the  killing  frost  in  the  United  States  have  been 
earth  in  its  various  positions  is  not  of  enough  publisned  in  the  ^  Monthly  Weather  Review." 
extent  to  have  an  infiuence  on  the  amount  of  They  were  collected  from  four  hundred  and 
heat  received.  If  any  one  point  of  the  earth*s  thirty-two  rural  stations,  and  embody  the  re- 
surface is  alone  considered,  then  the  heat  re-  suits  of  observations  ranging  in  duration  from 
ceived  is  determined  by  the  sine  of  the  sun's  two  to  forty-nine  years,  of  which  thirty-six 
altitude  or  the  cosine  of  its  zenith  distance,  stations  have  records  of  fifteen  years  or  more. 
From  these  relations  it  follows,  leaving  the  idr  From  them  it  appears  that  killing  frosts  oc- 
out  of  account,  that  the  heat  received  by  the  cur  throughout  the  year  along  the  northern 
pole  on  a  summer  day  is  greater  than  that  border  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  In  Oali- 
which  falls  on  a  point  at  the  equator.  Thus  fornia  they  are  very  unusual  in  the  eastern  and 
taking  as  unit  the  heat  received  during  twenty-  northeastern  parts,  but  light  frosts  occasion- 
four  hours  by  a  place  at  which  the  sun  is  in  ally  occur  in  the  western  part.  Hard  frosts 
the  zenith,  the  north  pole  receives  an  amount  come  about  the  first  of  September,  in  the  mid- 
of  heat  represented  by  0*807,  and  a  point  on  die  of  the  upper  lake  region ;  September  16  in 
the  eauator  an  amount  represented  by  0*292.  the  lower  lakes  and  the  south  end  of  Lake 
But  the  air  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  sun^s  Michigan ;  October  1  along  the  New  England 
heat  The  estimation  of  the  height  of  tlie  sea-coast  and  southern  Ohio;  October  16  in 
atmosphere  from  the  amount  of  heat  absorption  the  Garolinas;  and  from  November  1  to  De- 
can  not  be  relied  upon,  because  the  chief  ah-  cember  16  in  the  States  farther  south,  to  cen- 
sorption  takes  place  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tral  Florida.  The  observations  involve  an 
air.  For  the  determination  of  the  coeflicient  average  error  of  about  eighteen  days ;  and  will 
of  absorption,  the  author  accepts  tlie  values  therefore  have  to  be  continued  through  many 
obtained  by  Liwgley  from  his  bolometric  ex-  years  to  obtain  an  approach  to  reasonable  ao- 
periments,  with  a  reservation  regarding  the  curacy  in  fixing  the  date, 
absorption  taking  place  in  its  highest  layers,  According  to  Von  Tillo*s  **  Researches  upon 
which  he  does  not  admit.  One  factor  of  great  the  Distribution  of  Air-Pressnre  and  Tempera- 
importance  is  the  diffusion  of  heat,  already  ture  over  the  Earth,"  the  mean  temperatures, 
described  by  Olaufflus,  from  the  small  particles  centigrade,  of  the  continents  are  as  follow : 
of  water,   dust,  and  air  in  the  atmosphere, 

which  are  calculated  under  other  definite  aa-  oontinknts.                tmt.     janawy.     jaiy. 
sumptions.    Another  factor  that  must  not  be 


lost  sight  of  is  the  reflection  of  heat  at  the  Nortb^Amrria*.*.* .'.*!;.! !!!!;;!!     4-7     -8T      i9-7 

earth's  surface.    This  is  calculated  for  the  three  SonthAmerie*.'.'.!*.'. '.!'.'. !!!!!!!!    aso      S5-i       so- 9 

cases  of  a  surface  of  land,  water,  and  snow.  iSsSiB^*'*! K8      S-I       iJ-l 

In  his  calculations  for  the  sea,  Dr.  Zenker  CootiDenuaitogetber. .'.'!!!!!!!!    i5*o        7-8      2S'9 

started  with  the  temperature  of  a  point  on 

its  surface  which  was  quite  uninfluenced  by        The  mean  of  the  air-pressure  of  the  whole 

the  neighboring  continents,  and  unaffected  by  northern  hemisphere  is,  in  January,  761*7  mm. ; 

warin  or  cold  currents.    In  ba«ing  the  cal-  in  July,  768*5  mm.;  or  about  8*2  mm.  less, 

oulntions  for  the  land  surface,  the  conditions  The  corresponding  values  for  temperature  are 

were  first  determined  under  which  the  infiu-  8*8^  and  22*6*" ;  difference,  14*8'' ;  so  that  a 

ence  of  the  neighboring  sea  is  either  noth-  change  of  1  mm.  in  pressure  is  equivalent  t« 

ing  or  minim  in  amount.    A  region  of  purely  one  of  4-5*'  in  temperature, 
continental  conditions  was  found  in  the  neigh-        The  greatest  winter  cold  known  to  exist  upon 

borhood  of  the  east  coast  of  Asia;  whUe  all  the  globe  prevaUs  at  Werkoiansk,  in  Siberia, 

other  points  were  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jana, 

extent  by  the  neighboring  sea.    The  observed  about  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  in 

temperature  on  the  land  was  therefore  only  latitude  67°  84'  N.,  longitude  183°  61'  E.,  and  at 

partly  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  place  a  height  of  about  850  feet  above  the  sea. 

cm  any  given  parallel,  for  other  influences  make  Monthly  means  of  —58°  Falir.  occur  in  Decem- 

themselves  felt.     Hence  the  real  and   **  ac-  her,  and  minima  of —76°  are  usual  for  the  three 

oeasory"  temperature  can  be  calculated  for  winter  months,  December  to  February.     In 
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1886  March  had  also  a  minimum  of  —77^  larlj   normal   oarve  of  falling  temperature, 

while  in  January,  1885,  the  temperature  of  Both  curves,  however,  show  negative  irregu- 

—89^  was  recorded.     The  yearly  range  of  larities,  the  nnmber  of  which  may  be  very 

cloud  is  characteristic  of  the  climate ;  in  the  considerable  in  any  one  month.    On  the  whole, 

winter  season  the  mean  amounts  only  to  about  the  number  of  these  irregularities  is  greater  in 

three  tenths  in  each  month.  the  first  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  second, 

The  results  of  studies  concerning  the  rela-  so  that  the  heat  of  the  second  half  is  greater 

tlons  of  pressure  and  temperature  in  high  and  than  that  of  the  first 

low  conditions  of  the  barometer,  and  at  differ-  Ctoadfc — The  British  Association's  Committee 
ent  elevations,  have  not  been  harmonious.  M.  on  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory  reported  that 
Dechevrens  concludes  that,  while  a  high  tem-  the  work  done  there  during  the  year  had  been 
perature  accompanies  a  low  pressure  at  sea-  mostly  directed  toward  obtaining  a  wider 
level,  the  fluctuations  are  reversed  at  some  knowledge  of  halos  on  clouds,  St.  Elmo's  fires, 
height  above.  Mr.  H.  Allen  has  arrived  at  and  other  natural  phenomena.  St.  Elmo's  fire 
a  nearly  opposite  result.  He  tries  to  remove  was  observable  at  definite  phases  of  the 
the  disagreement  by  showing  that  the  minimnm  weather.  The  usual  difference  in  temperature 
pressure  on  a  mountain  does  not  coincide  with  between  the  summit  and  base  of  Ben  Kevis  is 
the  passage  of  a  storm-center  over  the  station,  about  16**  Fahr.,  but  in  the  driest  season  of 
but  lags  behind  it  to  an  extent  that  corresponds  1887  it  was  as  low  as  7^  Fahr.  It  appears  that 
with  the  height  of  the  mountain  and  the  sur-  when  a  cloud  is  resting  upon  the  mountain  the 
rounding  topography,  and  which,  on  the  sum-  telegraphic  wire  which  makes  commanioation 
mit  of  Mount  Washington,  6,279  feet,  is  from  between  the  ba^e  and  summit  has  an  earth- 
ten  to  eleven  hours.  A  like  rale  prevails  with  current  passing  through  it  in  one  direction,  but 
the  maximum.  He  also  concludes  that  the  that  after  the  cloud  has  passed  over,  the  di- 
temperature  change  at  the  base  precedes  very  rection  of  the  earth-current  changes.  *^  Sky- 
slightly  the  pressure  change,  but  at  the  summit  colored  "  or  illuminated  clouds  have  been 
the  change  occurs  nearly  twenty-four  hours  remarked  by  several  observers  in  the  northern 
earlier ;  that  the  temperature  change  appears  sky  at  night,  during  about  six  weeks  near  the 
to  be  a  very  little  earlier  at  the  summit  tnan  at  summer  solstice  —  from  June  2  to  July  20. 
the  base,  and  varies  much  more  rapidly  at  the  They  are  not  usually  colored,  but  shine  with 
former ;  that  in  a  low,  the  difference  in  tem-  a  pearly  or  silvery  luster.  They  have  been 
perature  between  base  and  summit  is  less  than  seen  at  midnight  at  an  altitude  of  about  80°, 
the  mean  before  the  storm,  but  that  it  rapidly  but  are  more  usually  confined  to  about  the 
increases  after  the  center  has  passed.  Just  the  first  10^  above  the  northern  horizon.  They 
contrary  is  true  in  a  high.  are  supposed  to  be  very  high  cirrus  clouds 

A  research  by  Supan  on  the  mean  duration  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  or,  by  Jesse,  as  con- 
of  the  principal  temperature  periods  in  Europe  sisting  of  small  crjrstals,  originating  from  the 
is  based  on  observations  at  four  hundred  and  condensation  of  gases  under  the  low  tempera- 
seventy-one  stations  of  the  length  of  the  frost-  tare  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 
period  (temperature  of  0^  0.,  or  below),  the  Some  light  may  possibly  be  cast  upon  the 
warm  perioa  (10^  0.  and  above),  and  the  hot  method  of  formation  of  hail,  by  Mr.  0. 0.  "Wil- 
period  (20°  0.  and  upward),  the  results  of  son's  observation  of  the  drops  that  fell  from  a 
which  are  presented  graphically.  The  lines  pine-tree  during  a  cold  fog.  A  part  of  them 
sharply  marK  the  contrast  between  ocean  and  reached  the  ground  in  a  liquid  state,  while 
oontmental  climates.  .The  lines  of  equal  dura-  another  part  had  been  converted  into  pellets 
tion  of  the  frost-periods,  like  the  winter  iso-  of  ice.  The  author  believes  that  the  ice-drops 
therms,  run  northward  into  the  interior  of  the  came  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  having 
continent  in  the  eastern  part,  sometimes  inclin-  been  frozen  during  their  traverse  of  the  greater 
ing  to  the  south  and  southeast ;  those  of  the  distance  by  the  greater  loss  of  heat  which  thej 
warm  periods  usually  keep  to  the  parallels  of  suffered  from  the  more  rapid  and  longer-con- 
latitnde;  while  those  of  the  hot  periods  run  tinned  evaporation.  An  instance  is  mentioned 
decidedly  to  the  northeast.  in  which  a  railway-train  became  coated  with 

Hans  Fischer's  charts  of  the  equatorial  limits  ice,  in  traveling  through  an  atmosphere  above 

of  snowfall  of  the  northern  hemisphere  likewise  the  freezing-pomt,  and  laden  with  mist, 

bring  out  the  difference  between  land  and  sea  After  continued  studies  of  the  *^  red  sunsets" 

climates.    The  limit  on  the  land  runs  nearly  which  were  prominent  features  of  the  skies  from 

along  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  while  on  the  end  of  August,  1888,  to  June,  1886,  Kiess- 

the  sea  it  recedes  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree.  ling  has  concluded  that  they  were  due  to  no 

The  question  of  aperiodic  variations  of  tem-  other  cause  than  the  vapors  mingled  with 
perature  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Perle-  combustion-products  which  were  tlu-own  up 
witz,  on  the  basis  of  observations  made  during  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  volcanic  explosion 
the  forty  years  1848-1887,  at  Berlin,  and  during  of  Erakatoa  on  the  27th  of  August  of  tne  for- 
the  ninety-three  years  1790-1883,  at  Breslau.  mer  year.  He  is  convinced,  from  experiments 
If  a  year  is  divided  into  halves,  the  first  half  with  mechanically  produced  dust,  that  the  solid 
is  characterized  by  a  normal  curve  of  rising  ejecta — the  finely  powdered  pumice-stone,  con- 
temperature,  and  the  second  half  by  a  simi-  stituting  a  large  part  of  the  volcanic  ash— -had 
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no  part  in  intennfjing  the  coloring.  The  long  teras.  The  **  cold  wave,"  which  followed 
continuance  of  the  matter  in  the  atmosphere  upon  the  track  of  the  great  trough,  as  it  ap- 
agrees  with  eiperimental  determinations  of  preached  the  coast,  as  explained  by  Prof, 
the  rate  at  which  smoke  settles  in  atmospheric  Hay  den  after  examining  the  reports  of  sailing- 
air.  This  conclusion  is  in  substantial  harmony  vessels  on  the  ocean  at  the  time,  met  the  warm 
with  the  conviction  expressed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  currents  of  air  from  the  south,  and  that  ac- 
Claydon  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteoro-  companying  the  Gulf  Stream,  now  trending 
logical  Society,'*  that  vapor  played  the  principal  northwardly  after  a  winter  interval  of  compar- 
part,  and  the  other  eruption-products  only  a  ative  quiet ;  and  the  difference  in  temperature 
subordinate  one,  in  the  coloration.  The  phe-  of  the  two  *air-streams  being  very  great,  exces- 
nomenon  called  Bishop's  Ring  (see  *^  Annual  sive  precipitation  was  the  result.  The  storm, 
OyclopiBdia,"  1885,  article  **  Meteorology '')  Prof.  Hayden  says,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possi- 
is  also  ascribed  by  Ricco  to  the  eruption  of  ble  to  study  it  from  the  data  at  hand  (which 
Erakatoa.  He  supposes  that  it  was  caused  by  need  to  be  re-enforced  by  fuller  ocean  reports), 
the  refraction  produced  by  a  peculiar  conden-  furnished  a  striking  and  instructive  example  of 
sation  of  vapors  into  extremely  minute  parti-  a  somewhat  unusual  class  of  storms.  Instead 
des.  The  red  twilight  phenomena  differ  from  of  a  more  or  less  circular  area  of  low  barometer 
this  ring  in  that  they  were  not  the  effect  of  at  the  storm-center,  there  was  here  a  great 
refraction,  but  of  a  selective  transmission,  by  trough  of  "  low "  between  two  ridges  of 
a  well-known  and  common  property  of  the  at-  ^^  high,"  the  whole  system  moving  rapidly  east> 
mosphere,  of  the  less  refrangible  rays.  ward,  and  including  within  the  arc  of  its 
Stat— ■ — ^The  storm  of  the  1 1th,  12th,  and  18th  sweep  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  temperate 
of  March,  commonly  known  as  the  '^  New  Tork  zone.  ^*  The  trough  phenomenl^  as  an  emi- 
Blizzard,"  was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  ex-  neut  meteorologist  has  called  the  violent  squalls 

gerienced  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  with  shifts  of  wind  and  change  of  conditions 
tates.  As  described  by  Frot  Winslow  Upton,  at  about  the  time  of  lowest  barometer,  are  here 
in  the  ^^  American  Meteorological  Journal,"  it  illustrated.most  impressively."  One  thing  to 
was  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  rapidity  which  attention  is  particularly  called  is  the 
with  which  its  energy  was  developed,  and  by  fact  that  storms  of  only  ordinary  severity  are 
the  extreme  precipitation  that  accompanied  it,  likely,  upon  reaching  the  coast,  to  develop 
principally  as  snow.  West  of  the  seventy-second  increased  energy.  This  is  especially  so  in  a 
meridian,  the  precipitation  was  almost  wholly  storm  of  this  kind,  where  the  isobars  are  elon- 
snow,  piled  up  in  immense  drifts,  while  east  gated  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
of  this  meridian  it  was  rain  and  snow  mixed.  A  relation  between  the  velocity  of  a  storm's 
The  region  in  which  it  prevailed  extended,  on  progress  and  the  extent  of  the  accompanying 
land,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Oape  Hatteras  rain  area  has  been  establiahed  by  Loomis,  who 
to  the  southern  part  of  Maasachnsetts.  The  found  also  that  the  chief  part  of  the  rain  area 
district  in  which  it  raged  with  unmitigated  vio-  was  in  advance  of  the  storm-center.  His  ob- 
lence  included  New  Jersey,  southeastern  New  servations  are  confirmed,  as  to  their  principal 
York,  Block  Island,  and  southern  New  Eng-  features,  by  Ley  and  Abercromby.  The  last 
land.  Through  the  latter  territory  snow  fell  author  has  shown  that  the  heaviest  rain  and 
to  an  estimated  average  depth  of  forty  inches,  cloud  areas  are  massed  toward  the  front  of 
while  it  was  massed  so  irregularly  in  immense  rapidly  advancing  cyclones,  while  immediately 
drifts  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  measure  after  the  passage  of  the  line  of  minimum  press- 
it;  railroads  were  blockaded;  telegraphic  com-  nre  the  sky  begins  to  show  signs  of  clearing, 
munication  was  stopped ;  shipping  along  the  It  is  remarked  that  in  the  United  States,  when 
coast  was  exposed  to  great  danger ;  many  lives  the  cyclones  are  moving  with  unusual  rapidity, 
were  lost  from  exposure ;  and  the  city  of  New  all  the  rain  and  almost  all  of  the  cloud  area 
Tork  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  are  confined  to  the  front  half  of  the  cyclone, 
other  places,  except  through  the  Atlantic  Loomis  first  regarded  the  rapid  advance  of 
cables.  According  to  Gen.  Greely's  summary  cyclones  as  the  effect  of  excessive  rain,  but 
of  the  history  of  the  storm,  the  storm-center  later  investigations  have  shown  that  the  rain* 
was  first  noticed  in  the  North  Pacific  on  March  fall  is  not  an  essential  feature ;  and  certain 
6,  whence  it  passed  southeast  from  the  Oregon  European  observations  recorded  by  Hann  sug- 
ooast  to  northern  Texas  by  the  9th.  An  ex-  gest  that  unequal  distribution  of  rain  around 
tended  trough  of  low  pressure,  having  two  dis-  rapidly  moving  cyclones  is  not  the  cause  but 
tinct  centers,  was  gradually  formed,  which  the  result  of  the  cyclone's  advance.  H.  Helm 
covered  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  on  Clayton  supposes  that,  in  cyclones  which  move 
the  10th ;  and  on  the  11th,  according  to  Prof,  very  slowly,  the  air  ascends  almost  uniformly 
Hayden,  extended  from  the  west  coast  of  around  the  center;  but  when  the  storms  have 
Florida  up  past  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  a  more  rapid  progressive  motion,  the  air  in  the 
Huron,  and  far  northward  toward  the  southern  rear,  which  has  not  only  to  enter  but  to  fol- 
limits  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  northern  center  low  the  cyclone,  is  more  retarded  by  friction 
moved  northeastward  and  disappeared,  while  than  the  air  in  front,  and  hence  does  not  enter 
the  southern  center  moved  slowly  eastward,  the  cyclone  so  freely,  so  that  the  formation  of 
passing  off  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Cape  Hat-  doud  and  rain  in  the  rear  is  retarded ;  while 
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a  larger  volame  of  new  air  enters  the  progress-  (partly  by  the  friction  of  the  superjacent  rotat- 
ing cyclone  in  front,  and  increases  the  amount  ing  layer),  and  thus  the  gyratory  and  other 
of  precipitation*  Espy  showed  many  years  conditions  are  propagated  downward  until  a 
ago  tiiat,  on  account  of  mechanical  heating  by  balance  is  struck  between  supply  and  demand, 
compression,  no  descending  air  can  be  accnm-  ThudeiMStoniifl* — ^The  Council  of  the  Ro>al 
panied  by  precipitation ;  and  an  explanation  is  Meteorological  Society  has  appointed  a  com- 
thus  afforded  why  there  are  no,  or  but  little,  mittee  to  collect  volunteer  observations  on 
olond  and  precipitation  in  the  rear  of  rapidly  British  hail-  and  thunder-storms.  The  objects 
moving  cyclones.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  sought  are :  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
that  a  cyclone  may  advance  rapidly,  Ihere  must  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  thunder-storms ; 
be  a  rapid  decrease  in  pressure,  and  consequent-  a  discovery  of  the  localities  where  hail  and 
1y  a  rapid  removal  of  the  air,  in  front  of  the  thunder  are  most  frequent  and  destructive ; 
advancing  depression.  Since,  according  to  the  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  increased  power 
normal  circulation  of  a  cyclone,  there  are  an  of  forecasting  hail  and  thunder,  whereby  it  is 
inward  movement  near  the  eartl^s  surface,  hoped  that  eventually  damage  to  persons, 
and  an  upward  and  outward  movement  near  stock,  and  property  may  be  lessened, 
the  top,  the  upward  and  ontward  movement  is  As  one  of  the  most  certain  prognostics  of 
necessarily  increased  in  unusually  rapidly  mov-  thunder,  Mr.  B.  Woodd-Smith  mentions  the 
ing  cyclones,  and  with  it  also  the  cloudiness  formation  of  parallel  streaks  or  bars,  in  cirrus 
and  precipitation  are  increased.  Observations  and  cirro-stratus,  and  on  the  surface,  apparent- 
at  Blue  Hill  Observatory  indicate  that  velocity  ly,  of  nimbus  clouds.  In  cirrus  they  give  often 
of  storm  movement,  and  especially  variability  almost  the  first  intimation  of  coming  change 
of  weather,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  after  settled  weather,  and  are  most  usually 
velocity  of  movement  of  the  general  atmos-  followed  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
sphere.  Hence,  the  author  concludes  that  the  by  thunder.  When  they  appear  on  nimbus  the 
main  cause  of  rapid  cyclone  progression  is  interval  is  much  less,  but  they  have  not  been 
an  unusually  rapid  drifting  of  the  atmosphere  seen  on  the  thunder-cloud  itself.  These  small 
over  large  region«i;  and  the  unequal  distribn-  patches  of  definitely  marked  *^ parallel  bars" 
tion  of  rain  around  the  cyclone  is  due  to  its  should  be  distinguished  from  the  more  general 
rapid  progress.  parallel  arrangement  which  is  often  seen  on  a 
An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  Mr.  E.  Doug-  much  larger  scale,  but  is  not  known  to  have 
las  Archibald,  to  find  a  basis  of  reconciliation  any  very  distinct  value  as  a  weather  prog- 
bet  ween  Faye^s  theory  of  storms  and  the  the-  nostic. 

ory  to  which  it  is  thought  to  be  opposed.  M.  The  typical  course  of  the  meteorological  in- 
Faye*s  theory,  to  express  it  in  brief,  considers  struments  at  the  advent  of  a  thunder-storm 
that  air-whirls  around  a  vertical  axis,  indud-  has  been  studied  by  Ferrari  on  the  basis  of  the 
ing  cyclones,  typhoons,  tornadoes,  and  water-  records  at  Bern,  Sands,  and  Rome.  Previous 
spouts,  originate  in  the  upper  currents  of  the  to  the  storm,  the  pressure  and  relative  moist- 
atmosphere,  and  are  propagated  downward  by  ure  diminish,  while  the  temperature  increases, 
a  descending  motion,  accompanied  by  gyration  so  that,  at  the  outbreak,  the  first  two  have 
round  a  vertical  axis.  The  opposite  theory  is  reached  a  minimum  and  the  last  a  maximum, 
not,  as  M.  Faye  describes  it,  that  the  move-  At  this  moment  pressure  and  moisture  increase 
ments  rise  from  the  ground  in  an  ascending  very  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  falls  at  a 
current  that  borrows  a  gyration  from  that  of  corresponding  rate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
the  earth  itself;  but,  as  developed  by  Ferrel  storm  the  first  two  elements  have  reached  a 
and  Sprung,  it  makes  the  action  begin  in  a  maximum  and  the  last  a  minimum.  The  force 
slight  upward  motion  in  unstable  air,  usually  of  the  wind,  which  was  slight  before  the  storm, 
near  the  lowest  cloud-stratum,  and  possessing  augments  very  speedily  when  it  begins,  and  is 
a  gentle  gyratory  motion  relative  to  some  quickly  stilled  after  it.  The  minimum  of  press- 
central  point,  ^^  which  is  never  wanting  in  a  ure  and  relative  moisture  and  the  maximnm 
cyclonic  area.^'  Once  the  motion  is  started,  of  temperature  are  thus  simultaneous  with  the 
and  the  air  that  feeds  it  is  nearly  or  quite  beginning  of  the  storm,  and  the  course  of  the 
saturated,  the  action  will  go  on  and  be  prop-  temperature  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  two 
agated  downward,  not  by  a  descent  of  the  other  elements.  The  same  course  continues 
air,  but  by  the  transference  of  the  physical  in  the  after-storm,  but  is  less  pronounced, 
conditions  which  favor  the  continuance  and  The  force  of  the  accompanying  wind  and  the 
maximum  development  of  the  ascending  cur-  violence  of  the  shower  increase  with  the  ve- 
rent.  The  increasing  rapidity  of  gyration  of  locity  of  advance.  The  storms  seem  to  origi- 
the  air  as  it  approaches  the  axis,  however  gen-  nate  in  a  limited  region,  whence  they  spread 
tie  it  may  be  at  starting,  only  allows  it  par-  on  one  side.  The  ordinary  form  of  the  de- 
tially  to  feed  the  initial  and  continuously  re-  pression  is  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which 
produced  vacuum,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  shower, 
draw- its  supplies  chiefly  from  the  non-gyrating  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  depression  of 
air  at  the  lower  end  of  the  a&rial  shaft.  As  temperature  that  follows  the  storm.  Storms 
this  is  drawn  upward,  the  centrally  aspiring  of  short  course,  or  local  showers,  are  aooom- 
surrounding  air  is  made  to  gyrate  more  rapidly  panied  by  light  winds,  extensive  storms  osa- 
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ally  by  stronger  winds.     The  rain -tract  is  considerably  increased,  mnning  from  ten  to 

nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  forty  years  back ;  in  Ohio,  where  most  of  the 

storm,  as  is  also  the  narrow  hail-tract.  forests  have  been  removed,  ten  to  forty-eight 

lataflUL — ^The  results  of  investigations  into  years;  and  in  New  England,  where  the  forests 

the  infloence  of  forests  on  rainfall  are  thas  far  having  been  removed,  have  been  restored  over 

adverse  to  the  supposition  that,  in  respect  to  nearly  half  of  the  territory — concur  in  indi- 

the  yearly  average,  it  is  material,    but  the  eating  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the 

records  are  still  too  limited  and  imperfect,  and  amount  of  rainfall,  as  affected  by  the  forests, 

the  conditions  are  too  complicated,  to  allow  a  it  is  too  sli|(|it  to  be  of  materid  importance, 

final  conclusion  to  be  drawn.    Prof.  George  F.  H.  F.  Blanford^s  observations  in  India  in- 

Swain  describes  the  present  condition  of  the  dicate  that  the  forests,  particularly  in  the  hot 

question  as  one  in  which  the  assumption  is  not  zone,  promote  an  increase  of  rainfall, 

proved,  but  observes  that  practically,  in  consid-  The  observations  of  Studinka  upon  the  effecta 

ering  the  effects  of  a  removal  of  the  woods,  we  of  altitude  and  other  conditions,  made  at  seven 

have  not  to  compare  regions  where  they  are  hundred  stations  in  Bohemia,  in  which  the 

replaced  by  bare  ground,  but  by  ffrowths  of  un-  amount  of  rain  that  shoald  be  expected  at 

derbrush,  second  growths,  or  fields  of  grain  or  each  step  of  altitude  has  been  computed,  ap- 

grass,  the  influence  of  which,  as  regards  rainfall,  parently  point  to  an  excess  over  the  theoretical 

may  be  like  that  of  the  forest  itseU.   A  gradual  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  densely  wooded 

increase  in  the  tillable  quality  of  the  soil  and  in  regions.    In  Australia,  where  the  soil  in  the 

capacity  to  hold  moisture  in  the  plain  regions  forests  is  bare  and  hard  in  dry  weather,  it  has 

west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  has  been  been  observed  by  Lendenfeld  that  the  cutting 

observed  since  the  lands  came  under  cultiva-  down  of  the  trees  is  followed  by  a  growth  of 

tion,  has  been  assumed  to  indicate  an  increase  permanent   grass  that  holds  the  water  and 

of  rainfall.    The  most  direct  evidence  on  the  renders  the  soil  permeable,  and  by  an  increase 

subject  should  be  sought  in  the  meteorological  of  humidity  in  the  air. 

records,  where  they  have  been  kept,  at  mili-  While  the  average  yearly  amount  of  rainfall 

tary  ponts.    Some  of  these  extena  for  many  may  not  be  visibly  affected  by  the  presence  or 

years  back  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  abf^nce  of  forests,  there  is  still  room  for  the 

country — they  having  been  kept  at  Fort  Leav-  inquiry  whether  the  distribution  of  precipita- 

en worth  and  Leavenworth  City,  for  instance,  tion  through  the  year  may  not  be  affected  by 

since  1837.    Prot  Harrington  has  concluded,  it.    Forests  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature, 

from  the  comparison  of  the  rainfall  charts,  making  the  air  cool  and  moist  in  summer,  and 

based  on  the  recent  Signal  Service  observa-  wardlngoff  extremes  of  cold  in  winter.    What 

tions,  with  the  charts  contained  in  Blodgett's  influence  this  fact  may  exert  upon  the  relative 

*^  Climatology  of  the  United  States,"  that  the  amounts  of  rain  in  summer  and  winter  remains 

isohyetad  lines  have  advanced  westward  over  to  be  investigated.    Some  light  is  thrown  on 

the  plains.    Gen.  Greely  has  expressed   the  this  subject  by  Hann's  comparisons  of   the 

opinion  that  the  rainfall  has  increased  in  this  mean  temperature  of  the  environs  of  Vienna, 

region ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  in  the  open  country,  with  that  of  the  forest 

that  the  records  at  certain  military  posts  within  station  of  Hadersdorf,  in  the  Wiener  Wald, 

it  or  near  it,  going  back  in  some  cases  as  far  They  indicate  that  the   temperature  in  the 

as  1847,  show  that  there  hits  been  no  increase.  Wald  is  very  sensibly  lower  than  in  the  open 

A  comparison  of  the  records  kept  at  Fort  country  around  the  forest.    The  difference  is, 

Leavenworth  from  1887  to  1878,  with  those  of  in  January,  0^*5  C. ;  in  April,  0^-9;  in  July, 

the  Signal  Service  at  Leavenworth  City  since  1°'8 ;   in  October,  0^*8 ;    and  for  the  whole 

1878,  shows  an  apparent  average  increase  of  year,  0°*9.     The  influence  of  the  forest  is 

seven  inches  during  the  past  twenty  years ;  therefore  at  its  minimum  in  winter,  and  at  its 

but  the  observations,  having  been  made  upon  maximum  in  summer.    In  the  daily  course,  the 

different  systems,  are  hardly  commensurable,  cooling  effect  of  the  forest  is  at  the  maximum 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett  has  compared  the  obser-  in  the  evening  and  early  morning,  and  at  the 

vations  from  twenty-six  stations,  covering  a  minimum  during  the  warmer  hours, 

large  part  of  the  region  in  question,  for  periods  According  to  W.  C.  Dolberck^s  comparisons, 

ranging  from  six  to  twenty-six  years,  and  giv-  the  rainfall  on  Victoria  Peak,  Hong-Kong,  for 

ing  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  years  of  the  past  ten  years,  exceeds  the  record  at  the 

record.    Cutting  the  series  for  each  station  in  observatory,  about  1,700  feet   below  it,  by 

the  middle,  he  has  added  the  earlier  halves  about  one  sixth.    The  fact  seems  to  be  the  re- 

and  the  later  halves  separately,  assuming  that  suit  of  the  mountain  presenting  an  obstacle 

the  totals  would  represent  respectively  the  rain-  to  the  wind  from  whatever  side  it  blows,  in 

fall  of  an  earlier  and  later  term.    The  footings  consequence  of  which  the  air  is  forced  to  rise, 

thus  made  show  an  apparent  increase  of  sixty  and,  being  thereby  cooled,  precipitates  more 

inches,  or  a  mean  of  0*4  inch  per  year  for  the  moisture.    Even  when  the  air  is  moderately 

later  term — a  difference  that  is  hardly  appre-  dry  at  sea-level,  its  temperatare  may,  in  rising, 

ciable.    Other  series  of  observations  compared  be  brought  below  the  dew-point.    The  com- 

by  Mr.  Gannett — in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  parativel^  greater  rainfall  in  hilly  districts 

central  States,  where  the  forest  area  has  been  may  be  simUarly  accounted  for. 
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The  relations  of  variationB  of  nndergronnd  never  seen  to  descend  below  the  monntuns  or 
water  to  precipitation  and  to  fires  caused  b/  the  lower  clouds.  Measurements  by  parallax 
lightning  have  been  studied  in  Bavaria  by  gave  average  heights  of  from  about  55  to  60  kilo- 
0.  Laug.  He  finds  that  the  height  of  the  metres.  No  annual  variation  in  the  frequency 
water  underground  varies  according  to  the  of  the  auroras  could  be  detected,  but  daily 
amount  of  precipitation.  This  infiuence  is  ranges  in  frequency  and  form  were  observed, 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  in-  It  was  shown,  by  a  collection  of  more  than 
crease  corresponding  to  a  certain  increase  of  fifty  photographs  of  flashes,  from  different  parts 
precipitation  is  greater  in  the  spring  and  au-  of  the  world,  at  the  Royal  Meteorological  So- 
tumn  than  it  is  in  summer.  When  the  nnm-  ciety's  exhibition  in  March,  that  lightning  does 
her  of  recorded  fires  caused  by  lightning  was  not  take  the  zigzag  path  depicted  by  artists, 
plotted  together  with  the  record  of  the  varia-  but  usually  a  sinuous  and  often  erratic  one. 
tion  of  underground  water,  the  maximum  of  Sometimes  it  had  a  perceptible  breadth,  Und 
one  curve  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  resembled  a  piece  of  tape  waved  in  the  air. 
minimum  of  the  other.  One  photograph  illustrated  a  dark  fiash.  Ac- 
Mr.  Blanford  has  found  indications  of  a  cording  to  the  committee's  report,  the  evidence 
periodical  recurrence  of  droughts  since  1799,  is  to  the  effect  that  lightning  assumes  various 
at  intervals,  in  southern  India,  of  from  nine  to  typical  forms,  nnder  conditions  at  present  un- 
twelve  years,  but  usually  about  a  year  before  known.  These  forms  may  be  classified  provis- 
the  sun-spot  miniiimm.  In  northern  India  ionally,  as  stream,  sinuous,  ramified,  meander- 
they  sometimes  occur  in  years  of  maximum  ing,  beaded,  or  chapleted,  and  ribbon  lightning, 
sun-spots.  Inviting  photographs  to  be  sent  to  the  society, 
A  study  of  the  rainfall  of  Paris  for  the  last  the  committee  explains  that  the  taking  of  them 
two  hundred  years  has  been  made  by  M.  Renon,  does  not  present  any  peculiar  difficulties.  "  If 
beginning  with  observations  made  by  Lahine  in  a  rapid  plate,  and  an  ordinary  rapid  lens  with 
1688.  At  the  time  of  Lahine  there  was  amaxi-  full  aperture,  be  left  uncovered  at  night  dur- 
mum  in  July ;  now  there  are  two  less  marked  ing  a  thunder-storm,  flashes  of  lightning  will, 
maxima  in  June  and  September.  The  average  after  development,  be  found  in  some  cases  to 
number  of  rainy  days  per  year  is  169.  Snow  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  plate, 
occurs  very  irregularly,  but  is  never  entirely  The  only  diflSculty  is  the  uncertainty  whether 
absent  in  any  winter.  During  the  period  cov-  any  particular  fiash  will  happen  to  have  been 
ered  by  the  observations  the  character  of  the  in  the  field  of  view.  A  rapid  single  lens  is 
situation  has  essentially  changed;  and  what  much  more  suitable  than  a  rapid  doublet ;  and 
was  a  suburban  tract  some  distance  south  of  it  is  believed  that  films  on  paper  would  effect- 
the  city  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  district  sur-  nally  prevent  reflection  from  the  back.  The 
rounded  by  high  buildings.  focus  should  be  that  for  a  distant  object,  and, 
Eteetricity. — In  the  observations  upon  the  au-  if  possible,  some  point  of  landscape  should  be 
rora  borealis  made  by  Mr.  Oarlheim-Gyllenski-  included  to  give  the  position  of  the  horizon, 
old  at  the  Swedish  station  in  Spitzbergen,  1882  If  the  latter  is  Impossible,  then  the  top  of  the 
-'88,  the  diversion  of  the  culminating  point  of  picture  should  be  distinctly  marked.  Any 
the  auroral  arch  from  the  magnetic  meridian  additional  information,  as  tb  the  time,  direc- 
was  found  to  be  11®  27'  W.,  while  the  corona  tion  in  which  the  camera  was  pointed,  and  the 
was  nearly  in  the  magnetic  zenith.  The  state  of  the  weather,  would  be  very  desira- 
breadth  of  the  arches  varies  with  their  eleva-  ble.*' 

tion  above  the  horizon;   and  they  consist  of       A  periodicity  has    been  remarked  by  M. 

rays  running  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth,  Moureanx   in    the  disturbances    of  magnetic 

and  converging  toward  the  magnetic  zenith,  declination  and  horizontal  force  at  Pare  Saint- 

The  greatest  breadth  appears  to  be  at  a  height  Maur  Observatory  during  the  years  from  1888 

of  46°,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ze-  to  1888.    The  monthly  values  of  both  these 

liith  the  arches  are  very  narrow,  stretching  as  a  elements  exhibit  two  maxima  at  the  equinoxes, 

luminous  band  across  the  heavens.    Sometimes  and  two  minima  at  the  solstices.     While  the 

the  light  also  formed  a  spherical  zone  parallel  monthly  variation  of  the  number  of  disturb- 

with  the  earth,  floating  in  space  as  a  horizontal  ances  appeared  to  follow  a  general  law,  the 

r;iy  of  light.    Sometimes  the  zone  was  broken,  diurnal  variation  seems  to  be  subject  to  com- 

with  dark  spots  or  irregular  spaces.    The  move-  plex  laws. 

ments  of  the  arches  did  not  prove  to  be  subject  In  his  observations  on  English  thunder- 
to  as  regular  laws  as  had  been  supposed:  the  storms,  which,  though  made  in  1857  to  1859, 
phenomena  of  the  waves  of  light  running  along  were  only  reported  upon  to  the  Royal  Mete- 
the  arches— "the  merry  dancers  "—took  place  orological  Society  in  1888,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons 
nearly  equally  in  the  west  to  east  and  reverse  found  that  in  sheet-lightning  the  most  preva- 
directions.  The  light  of  the  aurora  was  yel-  lent  color  is  white,  and  after  it  follow  yellow, 
low,  monochromatic,  showing  in  the  spectrum  blue,  and  red.  In  forked  lightning  the  order 
the  yellow  lines  of  Angstrdm ;  or  crimson  or  is  nearly  reversed,  blue  being  more  than  twice 
violet,  resolvable  into  several  rays  and  bands,  as  frequent  as  any  other  color,  then  red,  white. 
No  sound  was  ever  heard  from  the  light,  or  and,  most  rarely,  yellow.  Sheet-lightning  was 
"  smell  of  sulphur  "  observed.    The  light  was  seen  about  twice  as  often  as  forked. 
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Wmii^ — ^The  results  of  obBerrations  on  the  The  records  of  the  statioDs  of  the  English 
daily  periodidtj  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  Royal  Meteorological  Society  for  the  eight 
extending  over  two  years  have  been  communi-  years  1878-^85  show  that  the  southwest  wind 
cated  by  Dr.  Vettin.  From  direct  determina-  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  blows  on  the  aver- 
tion  of  the  movement  of  smoke  coming  from  age  seventy-four  days  in  the  year,  while  the 
a  chimney  and  from  observations  with  a  home-  west  wind  occurs  idmost  as  frequently,  blow- 
made  anemometer,  the  author  found  that,  in  ing  for  sixty-five  days.  The  least  dominant 
addition  to  the  well-known  maximum  velocity  winds  are  the  southeast  and  north,  which  oc- 
of  the  wind  which  occurs  at  midday,  there  is  our  on  twenty-seven  days,  and  the  northeast 
a  second  maximum  Just  after  midnight.  The  on  thirty-two  days.  Thunder-storms  are  most 
latter  maximum  is  very  small  in  summer,  but  frequent  in  the  eastern  and  midland  counties, 
in  winter  it  is  much  greater.  It  is,  however,  and  least  frequent  in  the  north  of  Wales, 
nol  very  marked  as  an  average  over  the  whole  The  name  dereeko^  or  ^^  straight  blow,"  has 
year.  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Gustavus  Hinrichs,  of 

Falling  winds— that  is,  winds  that  blow  down  the  Iowa  Weather  Service,  to  designate  a  kind 
from  the  heights  of  mountain  crests  into  the  of  storm  on  the  prairies  which  has  been  classed 
valleys  and  depressions — ^raay  evidently  have  with  tornadoes,  but  is  distinguished  from  them 
different  characters.  Two  classes  of  them  are  by  the  absence  of  spirality  in  the  motion.  It 
usually  distinguished,  warm  and  cold  falling  is  described  by  him  as  *'*'  a  powerfully  depress- 
winds.  To  the  former  class  belongs  the  FOhn  ing  and  violently  progressing  mass  of  cold  air, 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  moving  destructively  onward  in  slightly  di- 
Pyrenees,  of  the  Ferral  in  Spain,  etc. ;  to  the  verging  straight  lines  (in  Iowa),  generally  to- 
latter  the  Mistral  of  the  French  Mediterranean  ward  the  southeast,  with  its  storm-cloud  front 
coast  and  the  Bora  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  H.  curving  as  the  storm-lines  diverge.  The  ba- 
Meyer  has  shown,  from  the  labors  of  Hann  and  rometer  bounds  upward  and  the  thermometer 
Von  Wrangell,  that  these  winds  are  not  intrin-  falls  greatly  under  the  blow  of  this  cold  air  of 
sicaUy  different  from  one  another.  A  vapor-  the  upper  strata  suddenly  striking  the  ground, 
bearing  mass  of  air  is  warmed  by  compression  The  dereeho  will  blow  a  train  of  cars  from  its 
about  0'97^  0.  for  every  hundred  metres  of  track,  unroof,  overturn,  and  destroy  houses; 
descent,  while  the  temperature  of  the  still  at-  but  it  does  not  twist  the  timbers  into  splinters 
roosphere  descends  about  0*5°  for  every  hun-  and  drive  these  firmly  into  the  hard  soil  of  the 
dred  metres  of  ascent.  prairie,"  as  does  the  tomada     The  latter  is 

The  phenomenon  of  the  F6hn  is  supposed  described  as  ^^  a  powerfully  lifting  column  of 

by  Hann  and  Wild  to  be  simply  a  kind  of  gust  violently  revolving  air,  describing  a  narrow 

or  eddy  which,  blowing  down  from  mountain-  path  of  destruction  as  it  moves  along  the 

heights,  is  warmed  by  compression.    This  ex-  earth's  surface  in  a  northeasterly  direction ;  it 

Elanation  is  confirmed  in  a  popular  essay  pnb-  is  surmounted  by  a  cloud  from  which  the  col- 
shed  by  Erk  in  a  Bavarian  journal  by  descrip-  umn  seems  to  hang  down.  Its  track  is  gener- 
tions  of  certain  marked  examples  of  FObns  ally  marked  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
that  had  been  observed  in  1885  and  1888.  On  beyond  where  it  has  destroyed  buildings,  these 
two  of  these  occasions  a  marked  east  F5bn  stakes  being  the  longer  fragments  into  which 
blowing  over  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  was  the  tornado  has  torn  such  buildings."  As  the 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  high  pressure  in  storm- front  of  the  dereeho  sweeps  onward  and 
Eastern  and  a  low  in  Western  Europe.  spreads  laterally  over  the  prairies,  it  is  plainly 
Prof.  F.  Waldo  has  determined  that  too  high  the  more  extensive  of  the  two  storms ;  but  the 
a  factor  of  multiplication — 8,  when  it  should  tornado  in  its  narrow  track  is  by  far  the  more 
be2'15 — ^has  been  used  in  deducing  wind-press-  destructive.  The  annual  period  of  the  two 
nres  from  velocity-anemometers ;  and,  conse-  storms  is  very  marked.  Neither  of  them  oo- 
quently,  that  the  pressures  thus  deduced  have  ours  in  the  cold  months.  In  Iowa,  the  rising 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  tornado  season,  beginning  with  the  sudden 
Salke^s  observations  at  Tarnople  on  the  daily  heated  and  moist  spells  in  April,  continues  for 
periods  of  wind-velocity  indicate,  in  harmony  three  months,  till  early  in  July,  and  is  most 
with  the  theory  of  Espy  and  Koppen,  that  the  intense  in  June.  Dereehoe  may  also  occor  at 
period  is  more  sharply  defined  according  as  the  this  season,  and  in  midsummer  are  the  only 
conditions  are  favorable  to  a  vertical  circula-  storm  forms  by  which  the  unstable  equilibrium 
tion  of  air,  and,  consequently,  to  its  descent  of  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  restored  to  sta- 
from  above  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ble  equilibrium.  Tornadoes  may  again  occur 
difference  between  maxima  and  minima  veloci-  in  September  and  October,  but  have  not  been 
ties  diminishes  with  increasing  strength  of  observed  from  November  till  April.  While 
wind,  and  the  daily  period  becomes  indistinct  the  blieuird  is  a  winter  storm,  bringing  the 
in  very  strong  winds.  The  duration  as  well  as  surface  air  of  colder  regions,  the  dereeho  is  a 
the  velocity  is  infiaenced  by  the  temperature;  summer  storm,  in  its  mode  of  progress  and  in 
and  the  maxima  of  frequency  swerve  around  some  other  features  resembling  the  blizzard, 
the  horizon,  following  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  but  more  restricted  in  extent,  confined  to  defi- 
about  90°,  with  a  regularity  corresponding  nite  limits,  and  supplied  with  cold  air  coming 
with  the  warmth  of  the  periods.  down  from  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 


53d  METEOROLOGY. 

In  preparing  a  paper  on  "  Svnoptio  Oliartft "       ChiminellL  "  On  the  First  International  Congress 

for  the  French  Meteorological  "  Annales,"  M.  o^  ^"^^^^^^7^}?^  '^  Climatology,  held  at  Bi- 

/-»   T>  II'     u      ^     •—  J  jJr    1 J *u-.  -1^^^  amt*.  Uctober,  ioo7.      riorenco. 

G.  Rollin  has  examined  day  by  day  the  move-        cnila,  L.,  "  bictionary  of  Univereal  Climatology." 
ments  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  view  of  de-        De  Manshi,  L.,  "On  the  Influence  of  Mountain- 

termining  the  possibility  of  predicting  the  ar-  Chains  on  the  General  Circulation  of  the  Atmoa- 

rival  of  storms  reaching  France  from  the  At-  phore."    Turin.  •    tit    .v     ^v 

lantic    He  has  found,  as  has  also  been  the  case  ^er^JS^?.  S«ewarte,     Tranaoceanio  Weather  Ob- 
in  England,  that  the  American  telegrams  can       Dierckai    "  Afirial  Navigation  and  Electricity." 

not  at  present  be  turned  to  practical  nse  in  Ghent 

weather  prediction.      He  has,   however,    at-       Elstner  and  Geitel,  "  On  the  Development  of  Eleo- 

tempted  to  make  them  useful  in  the  future,  by  ^n^ity  by  ^e  Friction  of  Water-Drope  ^  (in  German), 

establishing  certain  types  which  connect  the  ob^^ifao^WAtm^^n^^"A^^ 
weather  of  the  Atlantic  with  that  of  adjacent       (*  Dependence  of  Atmofipherio  Electricity  on  the 

continents;  and  he  finds  that  many  conditions,  Moisture  in  the  Air."    Vienna, 
without  being  actually  identical,  are  sufllcient-       Findley,  A.  G.,  "  Text-Book  of  Ocean  Meteorolo- 

ly  alike  to  be  classified  together.      But  he  «y]h'amm2rioS;  Comille,  -  The  Atmoaphere ;  Popuhir 

shows  that  much  further  investigation  IS  neces«  Meteorology."    Paris. 

sary  before  any  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,       Foil*,  F,  "  Annual  of  the  Observatory  of  BruaseU, 

and  that  the  atmospheric  changes  are  often  so  1888.  Fifty-fifth  Year."    Bniasela. 

rapid  that  the  difficulties  of  weather  prediction       f  "H;  J'."  ^^^  ^  Teneatrial  Phenomena  and 

on  the  exposed  coasts  of  Europe  are  likely  to  %*o'4n.  Y B.,  "  B?^rt  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Exp^. 

remain  very  great  for  a  long  time  to  come.  dition  of  1886.  with  Isothermal  Atlas,"    OtUwa. 

Appantu. — ^The  maximum  pressure  anemom-       Guist,  Montz,   **  On  the  Atmospheric  Ebb  and 

eter  of  W.  H.  Dines  is  so  arranged   that  a  Flood."    Hcrmannstadt.  „    ^   ^  „         ,  ^    ,  «, 

quantity  of  shot  equivalent  in  weight  to  the  ^^^^  ^'  ^'^  "Hand-Book  of  Meteorological  Tar 
whole  pressure  upon  the  wind-receiving  disk       Slnrich,  Gustavus, "  The  Climate  of  Southern  Boa- 

falls  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  a  vea-  gia  and  Iowa  oompared:"    Ann  Arbor, 
sel,  after  which  the  machinery  is  automatically       **  Italian    Meteorological    Society,   Annuario  for 

roadiusted  ioo7. 

W.  N.  Shaw  has  described  .n  .ppratas  for  s^^^^C^^^y^^^X^^'^'''^ 
determining  the  temperature  by  the  variation       Larroque,  F.,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Electricity  in  the 

of  electrical  resistance,  which,  it  is  claimed,  Atmosphere  and  of  the  greater  Electrical  Pnenome- 

will  measure  to  within  one  three-hundredth  of  na"  (in  French). 
a  decree  centigrade  Liebonow,  C,  "  A  Contnbution  to  the  Theory  of 

XK    Tt  ^        jr  u^  *  ji^^^^A  ^  .^^^.»i:^^  «-.:«  the  Distribution  of  Air-Pressure  over  the  Earth's 

M.  Brassard  has  devised  a  recording  rain-  gurfijoe."    German. 

gauge,  by  which  the  fall  of  each  tenth  of  a       Luvini,  Jean,  "Contributions  to  Electric  Meteor 

millimetre  of  water  is  registered.  olosy."    Turin. 

M.  Bertelli,  of  Florence,  has  described  an      .billot,  C.,  "  Course  of  Meteorology  in  the  Faculty 

apparatus  for  the  protection  of  telephones  from  -'^^.fr^^^'^TU:  N^^SSgSn'Teteon. 

lightning.  logical  Institute  for  1886.    Christiania. 

The  spring  vane  attached  to  the  window  of       Muttrich,  "  Annual  Eeport  of  Besults  of  Forest- 

Dr.  Vettin's  house  in  Berlin  indicates  the  di-  Experiment  Stations,  etc.,  1886."    Berlin, 
rection  of  a  wuid  blowing  up  or  down  the        Oberbeck,^  "  On  the  Phenomena  of  Atmospheric 

street,  or  over  the  house  at  right  angles  to  this,        K^  Oustavf "  Eiectrical  Phenomena  of  the  At- 

or  at  any  other  angle.    It  is  specially  adapted  mosphere."    Pans. 

for  observations  in  narrow  mountain  valleys,        Biooo,  **  Observations  and  Studies  of  the  Bed  Twi- 

where  the  direction  of  the  wind  can  not  be  as-  lights."    Borne. 

certained  by  any  other  means.    It  is  observed  tew^i^^cd"  oiT"Stbns"^d^^ 

that  the  wind  that  blows  over  the  houses  gives  ^^  if,  issr,  nSde  it  ChlalSS2fino,*Busaia."    i?A 

rise  to  ascending  and   descending   currents  Arbor. 

along  their  walls.  Saxony,  "  Tear-Book  of  the  Boval  Saxon  Meteoro- 

BlUlography.— A  selected  list  Is  appended  of  lyrical  Institute.  1886."    ChemnitJL  ,  ^    , . 

the  more  important  and  those  possessing  a  more  de3^o?citLT  W^lL*^'  ^'^  "'  "^^  ^' 
general  interest  among  the  numerous  meteoro-        Toronto,  Ont    "General  Meteorological  Begister 

logical  publications  of  the  year :  for  1887." 

Upton,  Wlnslow,  "The  Storm  of  March  11-14, 

Abercromby.  Balph,  "  On  the  Belations  between  1888."    Ann  Arbor. 
Tropical  and  Extra-Tropical  Cyclones."    London.  Van  Bebber,  J.,  "Typical  Thunder-Storm  Phe- 

Berg.E.^  "The  Significance  of  Absolute  Moisture  nomena."    Hamburg, 
in  the  Ori^n  and  Propagation  of  Storms."    German.        Velschow^  Franz  A.^*  The  Natural  Law  of  Belation 

Berffhofer,   B.,  "  Wind  and  Weather  as  Motors,  between  Bainfall  and  Vegetable  Life,  and  its  AppUca- 

Pola."  tion  to  Australia."    London. 

Biedermann,  DetlerFrb.  v.,  "Weather Indications        Von  Bezold,  "Thermodynamics   of  the  Atmoe- 

by  Animals,  and  their  Basif*."    Leipsic.  phere."    Berlin. 

Birkinbane,  D..  "  Komfall  and  Water."   Franklin        Wagner,  "  The  Cold  Climate  from  the  Pohit  of  View 

Institute.  Philadelphia.  of  Human  Life."    Lille. 

Buys  Ballot,  "  Distribution  of  Temperature  over        Zenker,  Wilhelm,  "  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the 

the  Earth."  Earth's  Surface."    Berlin. 
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■ETflODISTEL    L  Icthtdlit  Uplwtpil  Chnch. —  churches  had  been  aided  during  the  year.    The 

The  following  is  a  summar/  of  the  statiatica  of  receipts  hod  been :  To  the  general  fand,  $168,- 

this  Church  as  they  are  tabulated  in  the  min-  657 ;  to  the  loan  fund,  $108,289 ;  giving  for 

utes  of  the  annual  conferences  for  1888 :  Niiin-  use,  $206,896.    Fifty  special  gifts  of  $250  each 

ber  of  annual  conferences,  110;  of  itinerant  for  frontier  churches  had  been  available  dnr- 

preachers,  12,882;  of  preachers  *'on  trial,^^  ing  the  year,  of  which  forty-three  had  been 

1,784 ;  of  local  preaohen,  14,082 ;  of  lay  mem-  placed,  accompanied  with    loans  of   $9,400. 

hers  (including  probationers),   2,154,849;  of  The  full  number  (400)  of  such  gifts  contem- 

Sunday-schools,  24,941,  with  277,764  officers  plated  in  the  original  call  for  them  had  been 

and  teachers  and  2,060,080  pupils ;  of  churches,  received  and  placed.    The  continaance  of  the 

21,861,  having  a  probable  total  value  of  $84,-  system    was    recommended.     The    churches 

979,481 ;  of  parsonages,  7,858,  having  a  prob-  were  asked  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $245,600 

able  value  of  $12,567,084;  of  baptisms,  72,805  for  the  purposes  of  Church  extension  during 

of  children,  and  91,506  of  adults.  the  ensuing  year. 

Book  Concern, — ^The  Book  Committee,  which  Board  of  Education, — ^The  receipts  of  the 

has  the  charge  of  the  publishing  interests  of  Board  of  Education  for  four  years  had  been 

the  Church,  reported  to  the  General  Confer-  $228,516,  and   the   disbursements   $199,569. 

ence  that  the  net  capital  of  the  two  ^^book  The  market  value  of  its  endowment  invest- 

conoems  "    and    the   depositories    connected  ments  on  the  1st  of  April,  1888,  was  $196,000. 

with  them  was  $2,392,866,  of  which  $1,658,197  The  educational  institutions  of  the  Church,  as 

were  accredited  to  the  New  York  house  and  reported  to  the  General  Conference,  include 

its  depositories,  and  $789,169  to  the  house  in  12  theological  institutions,  56  colleges  and  uni- 

Cincinnati    and    its   depositories,  the  whole  versities,  54  classical  seminaries,  9  colleges  and 

showing  a  total  increase  of  $774,916  in  four  seminaries  for  young  women,  and  66  foreign 

vears.    The  total  sales  (net)  of  publications  mission  schools,  with  which  are   connected 

had  been  $6,577,525.     Dividends   from  the  1,595  teachers  and  82,277  pupils.    They  pos- 

profits  of  the  business  had  been  made  to  the  sess  buildings  and  grounds  tnat  were  valn^  at 

annual  conferences  of  $85,000.    The  receipts  $10,088,725,  and  endowments  to  the  amount 

and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Episcopal  of  $11,079,682. 

ftind  had  been  balanced  at  $252,602.  Freedmen^$  Aid. — ^The  Freedmen^s  Aid  So- 

Sunday School  Union, — The  board  of  man-  ciety — now  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 

agers  of  the  Sunday-School  Union  reported  to  Education  Society — ^reported  to  the  Genend 

the  General  Conference  that  there  were  in  the  Conference  that  it  had  received  during  the  past 

Church  24,225  Sunday- schools,  with  268,891  four  years  $610,647,  and  had  expended  $689,- 

officers   and  teachers,  and  2,006,828  pupils,  862.    Its  total  receipts  since  its  organization 

showing  an  increase  during  four  years  of  2,772  had  been  $2,018,082,  in  addition  to  which  its 

schools,  88,826  officers  and  teachers,  and  812,-  endowment  fand  had  been  increased  by  $180,- 

708  pupils.    There  were  in  foreign  fields:  In  000.    The  institutions  aided  by  the  society  in - 

Europe,  710  schools,  with   4,854  pupils;  in  elude  7  universities  and  colleges,  18  normal 

Asia,  885  schools,  with  81,752  pupils;  and  in  schools  and  seminaries,  1  theological  school,  4 

Mexico  and  South  America,  61  schools,  with  biblical  departments,  and   1   medical  college. 

2,784  pupils.    Sunday-schools  had  been  estab-  with  which  were  connected  127  teachers  ana 

lished  among  Gennan  and  Scandinavian  immi-  4,682  pupils. 

grants,  of  which  1,080  were  returned,  with  Mimonary  Society, — The  General  Mission- 

11,089  officers  and  teachers,  and  57,788  pupils,  ary  Committee  met  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

The  receipts  of  the  union  daring  the  past  four  November  14.     The  treasurer  reported  that 

years  from   collections  in  the  churches  had  the  cash  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 

been  $78,714.    Grants  of  aid  had  been  made  ending  October  81  had  been  $1,000,581,  of 

to  8,500  schools,  and  grants  of  money  to  for*  which  $935,121  were  from  conference  collec- 

eign  mission  fields  for  Sunday-schools  amount-  tions,  $41,984  from  legacies,  and  $28,476  from 

ing  to  $10,000.    The  total  circulation  of  the  other  sources.    Appropriations  were  made  for 

publications    of    the    union    (journals    and  the  support  of  missionary  work  for  the  ensu- 

'^  helps**  for    Sunday -schools)  for   the   year  ing  year  as  follow : 
1887  had  been,  of  English  publications,  24,- 

910,547,  and  of  German,  1,287,550  copies.    In    ^-  '!*™?«  ^^!*" ! $4,800 

Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  India,  si  South  AmnHca! !.'!.'!.'!!.'..'.'!!.'.'!!'.' .'!!!'.'.'      02,900 

Japan,  and  Mexico,  1,109,868  volumes   had        J  gSJSJm*'"  "*****''"^ *w5oo 

been    published.     The  report  of  the  union  5!  8 witxerlLd .'.*.' .'.*.' .'.*!. **.*.*.'.'.*!.*.!.'.'.*.'.'.'.*. '.*.'.'        »;840 

gives  as  the  statistics  of  Sunday-schools  con-        j.  8c«ndiii»Tto  («  minaion*) /^'tJ2 

nected  with  the  German  conferences  (aside  g!  MS»yS•'^!^°^^:;::•::::::::•  :::;:::;:;•        d;Bllo 

from  the  schools  among  immigrants  already  9!  BuigArto and  Tnrkej'.. !'.''.'.'.'.. '.''.'.'.' '.!'/..       i»,t»o 

Mentioned)  1,288  schools,  with  11,408  officers      }J-  JJjJJw ttooo 

and  teachers,  and  72,195  papils.  12!  j»p«i..'.*.'.'.'.*;.'.'.*.\.'!.'!.'!!. ';.';*.'!'.*.'.*!.'.'.'      6o,im 

Church  £jr<«ijiVm.— The  General  Committee       J«-  f«^v,;.v    : ^MJJ 

of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  No-      **•  ^^^^^^^"^ ^'^ 

yember  22.     The  report   showed   that   507  Touiftw Foraign mimIou |5M,i89 
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Total  for  Foreign  Missions $568,189  howeyer,  that  a  Tote  be  tak^i  in  November, 

II.  Missions  nr  thk  Unitsd  Statss,  kot  vs  As-  1890,  at  every  place  of  pablic  worship,  and  in 

KiSw*?MSro«T:"."."""."™."."      81.™  1891   .t  aU  the  annuaf  conferences  upon  an 

in.  DoMBwio  Missions  :  amendment  to  the  restrictive  rules,  providing 

Welsh  missions '. $1,600  that  the  lay  delegates  ^^  may  be  men  or  women.*' 

l^rSSio°!f^°":::::::::::::::::   »;!»  The  term  for  wWch  a  pre^sher  maybe  aUowed 

French  missions T,-6B0  to  remam  m  the  same  station  (previously  three 

Chinese  missions Jijoo  years)  was  extended  to  "  not  more  than  Ave 

teSiktdtn":::::;:;:;:::::::::::  4:500  years,  after  which  he shaii  not  be  appointed  to 

Bohemian  and  others 9,450  the  Same  place  for  five  years  " ;  and  the  presid- 

^""^^S^^^"^;;;;;;;.;.;.-;.';.;.-;;..*®^!^     878,448  5ng  eider's  term  was  extended  to  six  years, 

IV.  MiscellanTOas..!!.. .......!!...  ...........       90,000  with  a  similar  interval  of  six  years  before  he 

V.  For  outstanding  dnifts...! 71,691  can  be  appointed  again  to  the  same  district. 

— ■  The  status  of  a  missionary  bishop  was  defined 

Grandtotai $1,200,000  ^g  that  of  an  officer  having  full  episcopal  pow- 

Tbe  foreign  missions  returned  in  1887,  185  ers,  but  with  jurisdiction  limited  to  the  foreign 

American  missionaries,  130  assistant  mission-  field  to  which  he  was  elected ;  not  subordinate 

aries  (wives  of  missionaries),  and  62  mission-  to  the  general  superintendents,  but  co-ordi- 

aries  of  the  Women^s  Foreign  Missionary  So*  nate  with  them  in  authority  there ;  and  receiv- 

ciety ;  2,257  native  agents,  of  all  kinds,  male  ing  his  support  from  the  episcopal  fund.    Pro- 

and  female;  44,255  members,  16,013  proba-  vision  was  made  for  the  recognition  andad- 

tioners,  and  50,742  adherents;  5,228  conver-  ministration  of    self-supporting   missions,  of 

sions  during  the  year ;  2,409  adults,  and  8,099  which  two  have    been  organized — ^in  South 

children  baptized  ;  15  theological  schools,  32  America  and  Africa — and  defining  their  rela- 

high-schools,  and  647  other  day  schools,  with  tions  to  the  Church  and  the  Missionary  Soci- 

a  total  of  22,458  pupils,  and  1,712  Sunday-  ety.    Consent  was  given  to  the  organization 

schools,   with  83,945  pupils.     The  domestic  of  an  autonomous  Methodist  Churoli  in  Japan, 

missions  returned  2,898  missionaries,  2,259  as-  by  the  union  of  Methodist  missions  in  that 

sistant  missionaries,  5  agents  of  the  Women^s  country,  whenever   the   missions   concerned 

Foreign  Missionary  Society,  60  other  agents,  shall  determine  to  take  the  step.    An  article 

8,442  local  preachers,  250,787  members,  44, 644  concerning    deaconesses  defines  thdr  duties 

Srobationers,  15,289  adults,  and  16,172  chil-  and  t^e  form  of  Christian  labor  to  which  they 
ren,  baptized ;  34  day-schools  (in  New  Mex-  may  devote  themselves ;  declares  that  no  vow 
ico  and  Utah),  with  1,613  pupils;  and  5,067  shall  be  exacted  from  them,  and  that  *^ any  one 
Sunday-schools,  with  250,804  pupils.  of  their  number  shall  be  at  liberty  to  relinquish 
General  Conference. — The  General  Confer-  her  position  as  a  deaconess  at  any  time  " ;  in- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  stitutes  a  board  for  the  control  of  their  work, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  1.  The  quad-  which  is  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  them, 
rennial  address  of  the  bishops,  after  reviewing  A  constitutional  commission  of  seven  minls- 
the  growth  of  the  Church  and  its  interests  ters  and  seven  laymen  was  appointed  to  revise 
during  the  past  four  years,  called  attention  to  certain  paragraphs  in  the  discipline,  in  such  a 
some  important  questions  that  had  never  been  way  that  they  shall  define  and  determine  the 
decided,  which  would  come  before  the  Confer-  constitution  of  the  General  Conference ;  state 
ence  for  solution.  One  of  these  questions  was,  of  whom  it  shall  be  composed  and  by  what 
whether  a  lay  electoral  conference  has  the  method  it  shall  be  organized ;  declare  its  pow- 
right  to  send  as  its  representative  a  person  ers  and  how  they  shall  be  exercised;  provide 
who  has  no  membership  in  the  bounds  of  the  process  by  which  the  constitution  may  be 
the  conference  represented.  A  second  was,  amended ;  and  report  to  the  next  General  Con- 
whether  women  were  eligible  as  lay  delegat^es  ference.  Provision  was  made  for  holding  in 
to  the  General  Conference.  Five  women  had  the  United  States  an  (Ecumenical  Conference 
been  chosen  by  as  many  lay  electoral  confer-  of  Methodism  in  1891,  the  particular  arrange- 
ences  to  represent  them,  and  were  expected  to  ments  for  which  were  intrusted  to  a  commit- 
be  present  to  claim  their  seats.  In  view  of  tee  of  five  ministers,  five  laymen,  and  three 
the  novelty  of  the  question  which  this  action  bishops.  It  was  ordered  that  no  annual  con- 
raised,  and  of  the  reception  of  protests  against  ference  should  be  organized  with  less  than 
the  admission  of  the  women-delegates,  it  had  twenty  effective  members.  A  Board  of  Confer- 
been  determined  not  to  place  their  names  upon  ence  Claimants  was  instituted,  to  have  charge 
the  roll  until  the  validity  of  their  claims  could  of  funds  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  snperan- 
be  decided  upon  by  an  organized  conference  nuated  preachers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
composed  of  delegates  whose  titles  were  not  of  preachers ;  auxiliary  to  which  boards  may  be 
questioned.  The  Conference  decided  that  lay  organized  in  the  annual  conferences.  Five  new 
delegates  must  be  members  within  the  confer-  bishops  were  elected,  to  wit :  The  Rev.  John 
ence  which  they  represent ;  and  that  "  under  H.  Vincent,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. ;  the  Rev.  James  N. 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Church  as  they  Fitzgerald,  D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Joyce, 
now  are,  women  are  not  eligible  as  lay  dele-  D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  John  P.  Newman,  D.  D., 
gates  in  the  General  Conference.''    It  ordered,  LL.  D. ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Goosell,  D.  D.  \ 
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together  with  the  Rev.  James  M.  Thobuni,  Qeneral  Con^erenee, — The  General  Oonfer- 
D.  D.,  as  missiopary  bishop  in  India.  An  invi-  ence  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
tation  was  offered  to  other  evangelical  denomi-  met  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  7.  Tl)e  proc- 
nations  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  Na-  lamation  which  had  been  made  since  the  last 
tional  Sabbatli  Committee.  In  response  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  accomplishment  of 
resolntions  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  a  anion  between  the  African  Methudist  Epis- 
Hoose  of  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  copal  Church  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  organic  unity  of  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada 
the  Church,  the  Conference  expressed  itself  and  the  West  Indies,  was  ratified  and  con- 
ready  to  fraternize  and  co-operate  with  that  firmed ;  and  the  present  Conference  was  de- 
Church  as  with  all  other  churches  of  the  Lord  dared  to  be  the  legitimate  snccessor  of  both 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  extend  to  it  and  accept  the  uniting  bodies.  Delegates  from  the  con- 
from  it  Christian  courtesies ;  and  appointed  a  ferences  of  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal 
oommission  of  three  persons — one  bishop,  one  Church  were  present  and  were  received  as 
member  of  an  annual  conference,  and  one  lay-  members  of  the  General  Conference.  Ques- 
man  to  confer  with  other  bodies  on  the  increase  tions  relating  to  property  and  the  state  of  in- 
of  Christian  and  Church  fraternity.  dividual  churches  were  referred  to  the  annual 
n.  Mc^tdiflt  EplBCopal  Chneh  8«ifh. — The  and  quarterly  conferences.  Bishop  Payne  an- 
whole  number  of  traveling  preachers  in  this  nonnced  that  the  church  history  authorized  by 
Church  on  May  1,  1B88  was  4,580;  whole  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  upon  which 
number  of  preachers  and  members,  1,107,466,  he  had  been  engaged  for  forty  years  was  com- 
showing  an  increase  of  41,079  from  the  previ-  pleted.  Four  new  bishops  were  elected,  viz., 
ousyear;  number  of  churches,  11,864,  having  a  W.  J.  Gaines,  B.  W.  Arnett,  D.  D.,  B.  T,  Tan- 
total  probable  value  of  $16,204,888 ;  of  parson-  ner,  D.  D.,  and  A.  Grant, 
ages,  2,199,  valued  at  $1,269,784.  The  year's  I¥.  AMcu  MfthodM  Eptecvpal  ZIm  ChirAr— 
receipts  for  home  missions  had  been  $92,426 ;  The  latest  published  statistics  of  this  Church 
for  foreign  missions,  $219,649.  Appropria-  give  the  number  of  itinerant  ministers  as  2,110; 
tions  were  made  for  missions  for  1888-'89,  of  of  local  preachers,  7,710 ;  and  of  lay  members, 
$208,820,  with  $26,610  additional  as  contin-  814,000. 

Sent.    The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  The  expenditures  of  the  Book  Concern  dnr- 

[issionarv  Society  for  the  year  ending  April  1  ing  the  past  four  years  were  reported  to  the 

had  been  $69,729,  and  its  expenditures  $68,088.  General  Conference  to  have  been  $8,368.    The 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has,  amount  of  its  indebtedness  was  returned  at 

by  the  last  published  reports,  1,729  itinerant  $8,980. 

ministers,  4,024  local  preachers,  and  165,000  A  rapid  growth  was  reported  for  Livingstone 

lay  members.  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.    While  six  years  pre- 

nL  Afrlctti  MetkfdM  Eplwtpal  Chnch* — The  viously  it  had  had  only  three  teachers  and  the 
Ohnrch  includes,  according  to  its  latest  pub-  same  number  of  students,  it  had  been  attend- 
lished  statistical  reports,  ^S,550  itinerant  nunis-  ed  during  the  term  just  closed  by  210  students, 
ters,  9,760  local  preachers,  and  405,000  lay  in  whose  instruction  11  professors  were  em- 
members,  ployed.    The  institution  occupies  an  estate  of 

The  report  of  the  Publishing  House  to  the  50  acres,  with  several  buildings,  and  returns 

General  Conference  showed  that  the  business  a  total  valuation  of  property  and  funds  of 

of  the  quadrennial  had  amounted  to  $229,014,  $100,000. 

or  $49,159  more  than  the  business  of  the  pre-  The  African  Mission  returned — at  Brewer- 

vious  quadrennial.    The  indebtedness  had  been  ville,  Liberia,  1  elder,  8  deacv^ns,  1  exhorter, 

diminished  by  more  than  $5,000;  and  the  house  100  members,  67  pupils  in  the  Sunday-school, 

made  a  return  of  $28,088  of  assets,  against  and  church  property  valued  at  $800 ;  at  Cape 

which  were  $3,946  of  liabilities.  Palmas  50  persons,  with  2  local  preachers,  who 

The  quadrennid  educational  report  repre-  have  called  upon  the  missionary  superintend- 

sented  that  the  educational  institutions  of  the  ent  to  be  admitted  into  the  connection.    The 

Church  were  increasing  in  number  and  power,  missionary,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cartwright,  was 

Wilberforce  University  had  been  granted  by  empowered  by  the  General  Conference,  to  se- 

the  Legislature  of  Ohio  an  appropriation  of  lect  six  native  African  boys  and  girls  to  be 

$10,000  for  an  industrial  department.    Allen  educated  at  Livingstone  College  at  the  expense 

University,  Columbia,  8.  C,  returned  200  stu-  of  the  conferences.     A  plan  was  approved  by 

dents,  and  a  debt  of  $4,000.    Paul  Quinn  Col-  the  General  Conference  for  sustaining  one  or 

lege,  Waco,  Tex.,  had  in  four  years  enrolled  more  woman  teachers  in  connection  with  the 

272  students.    It  had  a  fine  industrial  school.  African  missions  by  means  of  contributions  to 

Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  young  be  taken  in  the  Sunday-schools.    The  Ladies' 

institution,  had  made  a  fine  start,  and  now  reg-  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  returned 

istered  200  students.    Funds  had  been  rais^  to  the  General  Conference  receipts  amounting 

for  it  to  the  amount  of  $18,000.  to  $914. 

The  collections  and  contributions  for  the  General  Canferenee,— The  General  Confer- 

Missionary  Society  in  four  years  since  the  last  ence  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

General  Conference  were  nearly  $40,000.  Church  met  in  Newbem,  N.  C,  May  2.    The 
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bishops  in  tbeir  onadrennial  address,  reviewing  open  the  meeting,  he  is  fit  to  close  it."  The 
the  condition  ana  growth  of  the  Church  daring  bishops  were  made  a  committee  on  criticism 
the  past  four  years,  represented  the  progress  to  pass  npon  all  literary  work  intended  for 
of  the  conferences  and  ch arches  in  the  United  pablication  by  the  Oharoh,  their  decision  to 
States  and  Ontario  as  having  been  very  en-  be  final.  Two  additional  bishops  were  elected — 
coaragiug.  Two  new  conferences — the  Texas  the  Bev.  Charles  Calvin  Pettey,  who  was 
and  South  Georgia — had  been  added.  A  still  General  Secretary  of  the  Connection,  and  the 
more  favorable  report  was  made  of  the  im-  Bev.  Prof.  C.  B.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
provement  in  the  spiritaal  and  temporal  inter-  A  coUeotion  was  called  for  of  one  cent  from 
ests  of  the  charches.  There  had  been  a  marked  each  member  in  the  several  pastoral  charges, 
advance  in  the  addition  of  energetic  and  work-  for  the  support  of  the  General  Conferences, 
ing  young  men  to  the  ministry;  also  in  the  in-  ¥•  Mcthedist  ProCefitant  Chirch. — The  statistics 
crease  and  improvement  of  places  of  worship  ofthis  Church,  as  returned  to  the  General  Con- 
and  a  manifestly  greater  interest  in  the  col-  ference  in  May,  show  the  whole  number  of 
lection  of  the  general  fund.  The  ministers  members  to  be  145,500 ;  value  of  church  prop- 
seemed  to  be  seeking  the  fullest  qualification  erty,  $8,842,500 ;  net  increase  of  members  dur- 
for  their  ofBces.  A  special  report  was  made  ing  four  years,  12  per  cent ;  of  property,  18 
by  the  bishops  on  the  subject  of  the  negotia-  per  cent 

tions  for  union  with  the  African  Methodist  Tlie  Book  Directory  at  Pittsburg  returned 

Episcopal  Church,  lamenting  that  the  scheme  the  net  value  of  its  assets  as  $81,492.     The 

had  received  a  serious  check,  and  that  the  basis  receipts  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  $188,- 

that  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  committees  708,  and  the  disbursements  $127,116.    The 

at  Washington  had  gone  no  further  than  to  periodical  publications  include  the  *^  Methodist 

receive  their  approval.    But  the  Church  could  Becorder "  (weekly)  and  six  papers  for  chil- 

wait  till  its  sister-church  should  be  ready  to  dren  and  Sunday-schools.    The    "Methodist 

consummate  a  union.    The  report  was  adopted.  Protestant,"  Baltimore,  is  also  under  the  oon- 

A  board  of  comnussioners  having  been  ap-  trol  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
pointed  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Adrian  College  reported  to  the  Greneral 
Church  on  the  organic  union  of  the  two  Conference  that  it  had  been  attended  during 
churches,  a  like  board  was  appointed  to  meet  the  last  four  years  by  an  average  of  200  stu- 
them  and  arrange  terms.  A  provision  was  dents ;  that  its  endowment  funds  amounted  to 
made,  for  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of  the  $97,500 ;  that  its  property  was  valued  at  $116,- 
churches,  for  sending  fraternal  delegates  to  the  000 ;  its  museum,  at  $15,000 ;  and  that  its  in- 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  debtedness  was  $21,765. 
Charch  South.  The  bishops  were  authorized  HMeu — ^The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  (Ecumenical  Confer-  sions  for  the  y^r  ending  April  80  had  been 
ence  of  Methodist  Churches,  which  is  to  be  held  $14,900,  and  the  expenditures  $12,158.  The 
in  the  United  States  in  1891.  receipts  for  the  four  years  had  been  $84,180, 

Besolu tions  were  passed  approving  the  ao-  and  the  disbursemefits  $29,888.  Eight  home 
tion  of  various  temperance  societies  and  urging  missionaries  had  been  employed;  seven  mis- 
ministers  to  organize  local  societies  and  in  sionaries  had  been  sent  abroad ;  three  churches 
every  way  to  practice  and  teach  temperance  were  returned  in  Japan,  having  in  all  159 
in  the  communities  where  they  may  be  called  members,  with  565  pupils  in  day  and  Sunday 
upon  to  labor ;  and  to  preach  several  sermons  schools.  The  property  of  the  mission  was 
on  the  subiect  during  each  year.  A  financial  valued  at  $12,000,  while  $30,000  had  been 
plan  was  adopted,  which  is  based  upon  the  as-  spent  npon  it  A  chapel  was  in  course  of 
sessment  of  fifty  cents  a  year  upon  adult  mem-  erection  at  Yokohama, 
hers,  with  encouragement  to  children  under  General  Ccn^erence, — ^The  fifteenth  quadren- 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  contribute  according  to  nial  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
their  ability  to  the  general  fund.  The  ^^  Hand-  estant  Church  met  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  May  18. 
book  of  the  Discipline,"  which  the  General  The  Bev.  David  Jones,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was 
Conference  had  authorized  Bishop  Jones  to  chosen  president  The  commission  appointed 
prepare,  being  submitted,  was  approved,  and  at  a  previoas  General  Conference  to  confer 
an  edition  of  it  was  ordered  published.  A  with  a  similar  commission  of  the  Cumberland 
course  of  study  for  candidates  for  the  minis-  Presbyterian  Church,  reported  that  no  differ- 
try,  to  occupy  four  years,  was  adopted.  A  ence  of  creed  or  polity  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Book-  organic  union  of  the  two  bodies.  A  report 
Booms  in  New  York  and  select  the  best  and  was  also  presented  of  a  conference  that  had 
cheapest  works  on  theology,  church  history,  been  held  with  the  Congregational  Methodists 
and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  and  of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  union,  which 
qualifications  of  the  ministry.  To  the  question  had  been  attended  with  no  practical  result 
presented  to  it,  whether  a  class-leader,  con-  Both  reports  were  referred  to  a  special  com- 
dnctor  of  a  prayer-meeting,  and  a  superintend-  mittee,  which  subsequently  made  an  adverse 
ent  in  the  Sunday-school  may,  in  the  absence  report  on  the  subject,  in  which,  while  reco^- 
of  the  minister,  pronounce  the  benediction,  nizing  the  fraternal  character  of  the  commum- 
the  Conference  replied  ^^  Yes ;  if  he  is  fit  to  cations  as  a  favorable  indication,  it  affirmed 
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tbat  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chnrch  claims,  Christian  men  should  rise  above  partj  preja- 
as  a  reason  for  distinct  denominational  exist-  dices  and  sectional  Jealousy,  and  give  their 
ence,  '*  certain  distinct  fundamental  principles,  suffrage  to  any  party  which  has  for  its  object 
from  which  a  departure  in  the  least  dc^ee  the  protection  of  oar  homes  by  the  destruction 
would  involve  interests  and  questions  of  yital  of  tne  unholy  traffic/*  The  Conference  re- 
importance,  not  only  within  our  denominational  fused  to  empower  pastors  of  churches  when 
lines  but  also  with  our  common  Methodism  unordained  to  administer  the  ordinances,  and 
throughout  the  world.  To  abandon,  or  even  to  allow  supernumerary  and  superanuated  min- 
to  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  these  princi-  isters  to  be  represented  by  laymen  in  the  an- 
ples,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  strong  senti*  nual  conferences.  A  committee  was  appointed 
ment  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  to  formulate  from  the  articles  of  religion,  as 
leading  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  found  in  the  "Discipline*'  of  the  Methodist 
our  fathers  upon  the  subject  of  church  polity,  Protestant  Church  for  1880,  and  from  the  reo- 
would  be  to  commit  a  grievous  blunder,  that  ognized  standards  of  doctrine  known  as  Wes- 
in  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  blotting  out  leyan  Arminianism,  articles  of  faith,  its  work 
our  history  in  the  paist,  and  a  tacit  aoknowl-  to  be  completed  by  June  1,  1890,  referred  to 
edgement  that  the  early  reformers  were  in  the  annual  conferences  at  their  next  ensuing 
part  mistaken,  if  not  entirely  wrong,  in  the  meetings  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  with  oriti- 
position  they  had  announced  and  defended.'*  cisms  by  the  rejecting  conferences ;  returned  to 
The  committee  was  further  of  the  opinion  that,  the  committee  for  revision  and  perfecting ;  and 
so  long  as  the  question  of  organic  union  was  referred  to  the  ensuing  General  Conference.  A 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Confer-  cheap  edition  of  the  "  Discipline  '*  was  ordered 
ence,  the  Church  would  be  in  continual  con-  printed,  copies  of  it  to  be  given  to  members 
fusion  and  unrest,  and  the  church-work  would  when  they  join  the  Church.  Arrangements 
be  hindered ;  and  that,  in  case  any  changes  in  were  ordered  for  the  representation  of  the 
the  fundamental  laws  or  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chnrch  in  the  *' (Ecu- 
Church  should  be  required  and  attempted  for  menical  Conference  of  Methodists,**  to  be  held 
the  sake  of  union,  causes  would  be  opened  for  in  the  United  States  in  1891.  The  Conference 
litigation  in  regard  to  Church  property  and  the  resolved  to  be  represented  in  the  National 
disposition  of  trust  funds,  which  would  be  de-  Convention  on  Sabbath  Observance  which  was 
structive  of  the  very  object  for  which  organic  proposed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
union  is  proposed.  It  therefore  recommended  Methodist  Episcopal  Cljurch.  An  overture 
that  further  overtures  on  the  subject  should  was  approved,  to  be  sent  to  the  annual  con- 
cease.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Confer-  ferences,  contemplating  such  a  change  in  the 
ence.  A  proposition  to  authorize  women  to  constitution  as  would  grant  the  power  to  the 
preach  was  disposed  of  by  declaring  that  the  annual  conferences  to  license  women  to  preach, 
proposed  action  involved  a  change  in  the  con-  TI.  Pltetttve  Mefttihts  la  tte  IJitM  Statn. — 
stitution  of  the  Church  which  the  General  The  Primitive  Methodists  are  represented  in 
Conference  had  no  power  to  make.  Ministers  the  United  States  by  two  conferences — the 
were  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Eastern  and  the  Western  Conferences — which 
divorced  persons  who  had  violated  their  mar-  maintain  fraternal  relations  with  each  other, 
riage  vows.  The  marriage  ritual  was  amended  and  with  other  Primitive  Methodist  bodies,  but 
by  inserting  provisions  for  the  use  of  rings,  and  are  substantially  independent.  The  Eastern 
for  responses  by  the  parties.  It  was  ordered  Conference  met  in  its  sixteenth  session  at  Tam- 
that  transfers  of  ministers,  though  signed  by  aqua.  Pa.,  May  1,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  McGreaham 
the  president,  should  not  entitle  the  person  presiding.  Its  statistical  report  gave  the  fol- 
transferred  to  membership  in  another  annual  lowing  numbers :  Ministers,  85 ;  local  preach- 
oonference  without  a  vote  of  that  body  accept-  ers,  110;  full  members,  2,626 ;  probationers, 
ing  the  transfer.  The  phraseology  of  the  Apos-  477;  class -leaders,  69;  Sunday-schools,  58, 
ties'  Creed  was  modified  by  striking  out  the  with  940  officers  and  teachers,  and  6,607  pu- 
words  '^Holy  Catholic  Church,'*  and  inserting  pils;  valuation  of  chnrch  property,  $195,215; 
in  their  place  **  Universe  Christian  Church."  debt  on  church  property,  $54,578 ;  valuation 
A  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  constituted,  of  Sunday-school  property,  $4,006;  amounts 
with  a  traveling  secretary  to  be  supported  by  raised  toward  improvements,  etc.,  $18,918. 
the  conferences,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  The  business  of  the  Book-Room  was  balanced 
in  the  support  of  weak  churches  and  founding  at  $4,247.  The  Western  Conference  met  at 
new  onea  On  the  subject  of  temperance,  the  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  May  28,  the  Rev.  John  Ralph 
Conference  resolved :  ^*  That  we  are  unalterably  presiding.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
opposed  to  any  form  of  license,  high  or  low,  as  statistics :  Number  of  ministers,  20,  with  1 
being  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  superannuate ;  of  local  preachers,  64 ;  of  class- 
practice:  that  any  minister  or  any  member  leaders,  78;  of  approved  members,  1,707,  with 
who  makes,  buys,  sells,  or  signs  a  petition  for  140  on  trial ;  of  churches,  40,  with  25  other 
license  to  sell,  or  gives  to  others  as  a  beverage  preaching-places ;  of  Sunday-schools,  40,  with 
any  spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  is  gnUty  of  im-  889  teachers  and  2,820  pupils ;  value  of  church 
morality,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  property,  $62,620 ;  indebtedness  on  the  same. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  fnUy  come  when  $8,112;  contributions  for  mission  fund,  $752. 
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¥II*  Kethtdtat  Chnth  ef  Ciuia*— This  Church  208;  of  full  roemhers,  1,037;  of  members  on 

comprises  a  General  Oonferonce,  which  meets  trial,  577 ;  and  of  papils,   1,508.    Favorable 

every  three  years,  and  eleven  annual  confer-  accoonts  were  given  in  the  report  of  the  Euro- 

enoes.    The  statistics  for  1887  gave  it  1,558  pean  missions — in  France,  Germany,  Bavaria, 

traveling    preachers,    1,162    local    preachers,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Malta. 

194,761    members,  and    16,847  probationers.  A  Moslem  mission  had  been  established  in 

The  statistics  of  1888,  not  completed  in  time  Cairo,  Egypt.      Reviews  of  the   missionary 

for  this  publication,  indicated,  so  far  as  they  work  in  Cejlon,  India,  China,  the  Transvaal, 

had  been  made  up,  an  increase  of  more  than  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies, 

15,000  members,  and  a  total  of  2,871  Sunday-  were  also  given  in  the  report, 
schools,  with  27,209  officers  and  teachers,  and       The  following  general  summary  was  given 

197,538  pupils.  of  the  missions  under  the  immediate  direction 

nil*  Westeyai  CNuedlM.  —  The  summaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  and 

published  with  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  British  Conference,  in  Europe,  India,  China, 

for  1888  give  the  following  totals  of  members  West  Africa,  the  Transvaal,  British  Honduras, 

(including  those  on  trial)  and  ministers  (includ-  and  the  Bahamas : 

ing  probationers  and  supernumeraries)  in  the    oentnu  or  prtadiMii  sutions,  called  dnmits 886 

British  and  affiliated  Conferences :  chapei«  ftod  other  preaching-piAoes 1,888 

•  MisMonarlee  and  auistiint  mlMionariea,  iucludlDg  su- 

permunermrios 888 

Other  paid  a^nts(cateehl8ts,  Isterpretera,  day-school 

teachers,  etc. ) 2,000 
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Great  Britain 

Ireland 

France 

South  Africa 

West  Indies 

Foreign  mission  stations 


Total 


448,056 
2^951 
tMl 
84.929 
46,588 
87,176 


694^1 


Mlntatan. 


^'oftf  Unpaid  agents  (.local  preachers,  Bonday-schooi  teach* 


284 

80 

166 


era,  etc.) 8.888 

Full  and  accredited  church-membera 82L835 

On  trial  for  church  membership 4,674 


^  Pupils  attending  either  the  Sunday  or  day  schools. . !    08,883 


866 


2,869  Conference, — The  Wesleyan  Conference  met 

in  its  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  session  at 


The  numbers  of  ministers  and  memhers  in  Camborne,  Jaly  24.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Bush 
the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  chosen  president.  A  committee  to  which 
and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  are  given  the  subject  had  been  referred  by  the  previous 
in  the  minutes  of  their  respective  conferences.  Conference  made  a  report  in  which  it  recog- 
The  whole  number  of  declared  Wesleyans  in  nized  that  various  causes,  some  of  them  per- 
the  regular  army,  militia,  and  Royal  Navy,  at  taining  to  social  life,  militated  against  enforcing 
home  and  abroad,  is  given  at  16,6C0.  The  the  rule  making  attendance  upon  class-meetings 
whole  number  of  day  scholars  in  848  school  a  test  of  membership,  and  suggested  certain 
departments  was  178,918,  with  an  average  at-  modifications  in  the  system.  A  committee  was 
tendance  of  138,813 ;  total  income  of  day  appointed  to  continue  the  inquiry  during  the 
schools  (from  school-pence,  Government  grants,  year.  A  proposition  was  discussed  for  changing 
subscriptions,  etc.),  £240,760 ;  total  expend-  the  order  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  so 
iture,  £246,877.  There  were  also  228  stu-  that  the  '^  representative  session,*'  in  which  lay 
dents  in  the  two  training  colleges,  the  West-  members  participate,  and  which  has  charge  9f 
minster  for  young  men  (114)  and  the  Bhort-  the  general  business,  shall  precede  the  **  pas- 
lands  for  young  women  (109).  The  number  toral  session,*'  which  is  composed  wholly  of 
of  Sunday-schools  in  Great  Britain  was  6,861,  ministers,  and  conducts  the  ecclesiastical  and 
with  128,752  officers  and  teachers  and  908,719  disciplinary  proceedings.  The  subject  was  re- 
pupils.  The  whole  number  of  children  re-  ferred  to  a  committee  representing  the  two 
ceived  at  the  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage  orders,  and  to  the  district  meetings  of  min- 
up  to  the  end  of  March,  1888  was  2,300,  of  isters  and  laymen.  The  reports  from  the  dis- 
whom  1,472  had  heen  provided  for  and  64  had  trict  meetings  held  in  May  showed  that  the 
died.  The  Temperance  Committee  returned  greater  number  of  the  thirty-five  districts  had 
3,344  Bands  of  Hope,  with  339,065  enrolled  united  in  protest  against  the  ^'compensation 
members,  and  520  adult  temperance  societies,  clauses"  of  the  local  government  bill.  The 
with  32,389  members.  committee  of  the  Conference  had  united  with 

A  tendency  was,  however,  noticed  to  ignore  the  *'  Central  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 

the  principle  on  which  the  Wesleyan  Metho-  the  Demoralization  of  the  Native  Races  by  the 

dist  Temperance  Society  is  founded — the  co-  Liquor  Traffic "  in  inviting  the  attention  of 

operation  of  abstainers  and  non-abstainers.  Parliament  to  the  ^'  persistent  efforts  made  by 

MisaioTiary   Society. — ^The   annual   meeting  civilized  countries  to  introduce  the  sale  of  vile 

of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  held  and  pernicious  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors, 

in  London,  April  80.    Mr.  Isaac  Hoyle,  M.  P.,  under  Government  sanction,  into  our  colonies 

presided.    The  total  income  of  the  society  for  and  dependencies."    The  Conference  referred 

the  year  had  been  £131,867,  and  the  total  ex-  back  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  the  ques- 

penditure,  £137,967.     The  reports  from  the  tion  of  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 

mission  fields  showed  that  the  increase  in  the  bill  to  relieve  non-conformists  from  the  pres- 

number  of  chapels  had  been  114;  of  mission-  ence  of  the  registrar  at  marriages  celebrated  in 

aries,  9 ;  of  paid  agents,  175 ;  of  unpaid  agents,  their  places,  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
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whole  qneation  ood  act  accordinglj.  The  ration  of  a  systematio  method  for  trainiDg  na« 
oommittee  was  farther  anthorized  to  aecnre  tive  missionaries  in  Africa,  and  for  the  defini- 
the  introdnctlon  of  a  bill  to  enable  non-con-  tion  of  their  relation  to  the  Conference, 
formists  to  acqnire  sites  for  places  for  worship  X.  IJitM  Mcthedlst  Frse  Cliirchcs. — ^The  follow- 
where  such  sites  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise  ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Chnrch 
than  by  the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Annual  Assembly 
The  principle  was  approved  of  that  all  needful  in  June,  1888 ;  number  of  ministers,  874 ;  of 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the  compulsory  local  preachers,  8,846;  of  class-leaders,  4,014; 
enfranchisement  of  chapels  erected  ^n  lease-  of  members,  76,786 ;  of  persons  on  trial  for 
hold  sites.  The  committee  was  further  direct-  membership,  8,476 ;  of  chapels,  1,871 ;  of  Sun- 
ed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  seonre  an  day-schools,  1,858.  The  income  of  the  Chapel 
alteration  of  the  burial  laws  amendment  act.  Relief  fund  had  been  £841,  and  its  expenditure 
1880,  by  which  the  length  of  the  necessary  £470.  During  the  past  twelve  months  18  chap- 
notice  of  intention  to  bury  may  be  reduced,  if  els  had  been  completed,  75  enlarged,  and  16 
possible,  to  twelve  hours.  It  was  also  author-  school-rooms  has  been  bnilt;  while  debts  had 
ized  to  seek  such  an  amendment  in  the  law,  or  been  reduced  by  £23,606.  The  receipts  from 
in  its  admiuistration,  as  shall  secure,  within  the  Commemorative  fund  for  the  year  had  been 
reasonable  limits,  the  uninterrupted  right  of  £8,723,  making  the  total  raised  by  this  fund 
preaching  in  public  thoroughfares  and  open  for  Connectiomd  and  local  objects  of  £26,422. 
spaces.  Provision  was  made  for  considering,  The  sales  from  the  Book-Room  had  amounted 
during  the  year,  the  electoral  disadvantages  to  to  £6,062,  and  its  profits  to  £340. 
which  Wesleyan  ministers  are  subject  in  conse-  The  Annual  Assembly  met  at  Manchester, 
quence  of  the  itinerancy,  and  for  taking  such  July  10.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  was 
action  as  may  be  advisable  for  having  them  re-  chosen  president.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
moved.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con-  expressing  a  desire  that  the  question  of  union 
sider  general  legislative  measures  affecting  Wes-  might  still  engage  the  attention  of  the  various 
leyan  day-school  education,  and  to  take  such  Methodist  bodies,  and  that  friendly  feeling 
action  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  Favorable  might  be  cultivated  in  every  way.  The  Con- 
reports  were  received  from  several  ^*  middle-  nectional  Committee  was  authorized  to  take 
class"  schools,  and  efforts  were  decided  upon  such  steps  as  might  seem  expedient  to  give 
to  increase  the  number  of  such  schools.  effect  to  the  resolution.    A  scheme  was  adopt- 

IX*  Prtattlve  Methedist  Chireh. — The  statisti-  ed  for  the  organization  of  a  Connectional  fire- 

oal  reports  of  this  Church  in  1888  give  it  1,041  insurance  society.    A  resolution  bearing  upon 

itinerant  ministers,  16,219  local  preachers,  and  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Educa- 

192,874  members.  tion  aeprecated  sectarianism  in  the  schools 

The  whole  amount  of  gifts  for  the  year  to  supported  from  national  funds,  and  expressed 

the  Connectional  funds,  was  returned  to  the  the  opinion  that  all  public  elementary  schools 

conferences  as  £9,000.    The  Book-Room  re-  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  parents  and 

turned  a  year's  business  of  nearly  £41,500,  with  rate-payers. ' 

dear  profits  of  more  than  £9,000.    The  Con-  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  United 

nectional  Insurance  Society  hiwi  invested  £12,-  Methodist  Free  Churches'  Home  and  Foreign 

794.  Mission  was  held  in  London,  April  23.    The 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in  income  of  the  missions  for  the  year  had  been 
Liverpool,  June  6.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Whitta-  £21,876,  and  the  expenditures,  £21,498.  Re- 
ker  was  chosen  president.  The  subject  of  port  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  mission* 
Methodist  union  was  favorably  considered,  and  ary  work  in  East  and  West  Africa,  Jamaica, 
the  Conference  decided  to  inquire  whether  China,  and  the  colonies, 
organic  union  could  not  be  secured  with  one  The  Rev.  T.  Wakefield  was  present,  after 
or  the  other  Methodist  bodies.  The  General  having  served  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  East 
Connectional  Committee  was  instructed  to  ap-  African  missions,  and  reviewed  their  progress 
point  representatives  to  assist  in  arranging  during  the  seven  years  since  he  had  last  visited 
for  the  **  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference ''  England.  Three  new  mission-stations  had  been 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the  United  opened  in  East  Africa,  and  the  number  of  ad- 
States  in  1891.  The  Committee  of  Privileges  herents  had  been  more  than  doubled.  A  print- 
reported  upon  the  steps  which  it  had  taJcen  ing-oifice  had  been  established,  and  a  book 
to  arrange  with  other  Methodist  bodies  to  se-  containing  three  hundred  hymns  had  been 
cure  co-operative  action  on  public  questions  translated  into  one  of  the  African  dialects, 
in  which  their  common  rights  and  privileges  The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  translated 
should  be  involved.  The  care  of  the  Connec-  into  the  Kanika  language.  Most  important  of 
tional  missionary  enterprises  was  taken  from  aJl,  the  original  purpose  of  the  society  had 
the  (General  Connectional  Committee  and  given  been  carried  out  in  the  founding  of  a  mission 
to  a  distinct  committee  of  fifty  members,  which  to  the  Gallas. 

will  hold  meetings  fortnightiy  in  London  and  XI.  MetkedM  New  CsuecUMt—The  statistical 
quarterly  in  such  large  towns  as  may  be  ap-  reports  of  this  body,  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
pointed  from  time  to  time,  with  local  district  ference  in  June,  show  that,  without  the  Aus- 
oommittees.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  prepa-  iralian  churches,  it  has  512  chapels,  189  minis- 
VOL.  xxvin. — 85  A 
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ten,  1,270  local  preaohera,  80,878  members,  ditares  £7,589.    A  favorable  report  was  re- 

with  5,096  persons  on  trial  for  membersbip,  ceived  from  the  missions  in  Australia,  where 

and  475  Sunday-schools,  with  11,821  teachers  the  first  conference  in  Victoria  had  been  held 

and  85,872  pupils.  in  Februarj.     The  missions  in  China  were 

The  income  of  the  Mission  fund  was  £6,878,  prosecuted  vigorously, 

or  £225  less  than  the  income  of  the  previous  The  seventy -ninth  Conference  met  in  Lon- 

year,  while  the  expenditure  had  been  £6,405.  don,  July  31.    The  Rev.  J.  O.  Keen,  D.  D., 

The  receipts  of  the  Paternal  fund  had  been  was  chosen   president.     A  motion  relaxing 

£3,189.    The  capital  of  the  Trustees  Mutual  certain  limitations  by  which  the  power  of  the 

Insurance  fund  stood  at  £3,188;  that  of  the  Conference  to  appoint  a  minister  for  more 

Chapel  and  Loan  fund,  at  £6,8i55.    The  re-  than  four  years  to  the  same  circuit  was  now 

oeipts  for   the    Beneficent    fund    had    been  restricted,  was  defeated,  and  the  Conference 

£2,478 ;  for  the  College,  £778 ;  for  the  Con-  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere 

tingent  fund,  £665 ;  and  the  total  net  amount  with  the  existing  rule  in  view  of  the  recent 

raised  for  Connectional  funds  was  £13,888.  decision  of  the  whole  denomination  against  the 

The  ninety-secoud  Methodist  New  Connec-  "  extension  of  the  time  limit.^' 

tion  Conference,  met  in  Hanley,  June  11.   The  XIII.  Wcdeyai  Iffonn  Pilw. — This  body  has 

Rev.  T.  T.  Rush  worth  was  chosen  president.  18  itinerant  ministers  and  8,574  members.   The 

A  scheme  was  approved  for  establishing  a  Conference  met  at  Bake  well,  July  21.    A  net 

General  Committee  of  Privileges,  representing  increase  of  237  members  and  714  pupils  in 

all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the  country,  for  the  Sunday-schools  was  reported. 

Surpose  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  XIV.  Awtrtlaslaii  IMiidlst  Geociil  CMferaMC 
Lethodism  as  they  are  affected  by  social  and  — This  body,  which  is  composed  of  the  New 
political  influences  and  events ;  of  taking  com-  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  New 
mon  counsel ;  and  of  acting,  when  desirable,  Zealand  Conferences,  returned  for  1888,  a  to- 
with  combined  authority  with  reference  to  tal  of  580  ministers  and  79,477  lay  members, 
such  matters.  Provision  was  made  for  having  of  whom  7,692  were  *^  on  trial.^'  The  Greneral 
the  Connection  represented  in  such  a  commit-  Conference  met  in  Melbourne,  May  9.  The 
tee,  should  it  be  formed.  In  reply  to  a  com-  Rev.  J.  C.  Symons  was  chosen  president.  The 
munication  from  the  United  Methodist  Free  most  urgent  question  to  be  considered  was 
Churches,  the  Conference  expressed  its  desire  that  of  the  difficulties  in  Tonga.  In  conse- 
to  co-operate  in  every  possible  form  of  recog-  quence  of  certain  personal  and  political  diffi- 
nition  and  action  that  can  strengthen  the  bonds  culties,  the  Church  in  Tonga  had  been  divided 
of  brotherhood,  and  recommended  joint  cele*  about  three  years  before,  and  an  independent 
bration  of  ordinances,  interchange  of  pulpits,  church  had  been  formed,  still  Methodist  in 
and  the  improvement  of  other  opportunities  of  doctrine  and  policy,  but  rejecting  the  control 
intercourse  and  fraternal  greeting.  A  propo-  of  the  Australian  (New  South  Wales)  Confer- 
sition  submitted  by  the  previous  conference  ence,  carrying  with  it  about  16,000  members 
for  setting  apart  a  minister  as  an  evangelist  of  the  original  body,  and  having  the  royal  in- 
had  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  cir-  fluence  on  its  side.  The  separation  had  been 
cuits,  and  was  carried  into  effect.  The  ap-  accompanied  by  a  serious  persecution  of  the 
proval  of  the  Conference  was  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  original  oi^anization.  In  all 
N on- Conformist  Marriage  Bill;  and  its  objec-  attempts  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the 
tions  were  expressed  against  any  recommenda-  difficulty,  the  Government  had  insisted  upon 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  the  removal  of  the  official  representative  of 
that  would  strengthen  the  denominational  use  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Moulton.  Com- 
of  public  moneys,  or  weaken  the  "  Conscience  pliance  with  this  condition  had  been  refused. 
Clause  "  in  public  elementary  schools.  A  reso-  The  debate  in  the  General  Conference  showed 
lution  was  passed  remonstrating  against  the  that  a  considerable  difference  concerning  the 
publication  of  sporting  reports  and  demornliz-  proper  course  to  be  adopted  existed  within 
ing  serial  stories  by  the  newspapers.  The  that  body.  A  decision  was  reached  to  send 
committee  of  the  Connectional  Temperance  the  Rev.  George  Brown  as  a  commissioner  to 
dnion  reported  that  it  included  268  bands,  Tonga,  with  instructions  to  inquire  and  report 
with  nearly  40,000  members.  upon  the  best  means  of  securing  honorable  and 
XII.  BIbie  Christian  Csuecdm. — The  statistics  lasting  reunion  with  the  ^^  Free  Church,"  and 
of  tliis  denomination,  as  presented  to  the  Con-  generally  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  perma- 
ference  in  July,  showed  that  there  were  on  nent  settlement  of  affnirs  there;  the  result  of 
the  home  stations,  145  itinerant  preachers,  his  efforts  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee  on 
1,471  local  preachers,  588  chapels,  41  preach-  Tongan  affairs,  and  through  it,  *^  and  with  such 
ing-places,  24,574  full  members,  574  members  modifications  ns  it  may  deem  necessary,''  to  the 
on  trial,  248  juvenile  members,  7,191  Sunday-  annual  conferences  next  ensuing,  and,  if  ap- 
school  teachers  and  88,525  pupils  in  Sunday-  proved  by  a  m^ority  of  them,  to  be  accepted 
schools,  and  that  8,496  members  had  been  by  the  General  Conference.  Application  by 
added  during  the  year.  The  receipts  of  the  the  New  Zealand  Conference  for  an  inde- 
chapel  fund  had  been  £24,695.  The  receipts  pendent  organization  was  refused.  The  law 
for  misfflons  had  been  £7,012,  and  the  expen-  with    reference  to  attending  class  -  meetings 
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was  amended  by  sobstitotmg  the  words  ^^  are  that,  even  if  it  sbonld  be  inclined  to  do  bo,  tbe 

strongly  advised  "  for  ^*  are  required "  in  tbe  transaction  could  not  be  carried  out,  because 

direction  of  tbe  discipline  upon  tbe  subject.  there  is  no  power  under  the  Constitution  an- 

X?.  W«l  LMUai  (Wcfllejan)  CcMial  CoSknmtt,  tborizing  tbe  transfer  of  national  property. 

— ^Tbis  body  is  composed  of  tbe  Eastern  and  IVeaty* — ^Tbe  Japanese  minister,  Mr.  Mntsu, 

Western   Annual  Conferences.     Tbe  reports  and    tbe  Mexican  minister,  Sefior  Romero, 

presented  to  tbe  General  Conference  showed  8igned,atWasbington,  early  in  December,  1888, 

that  it  included  62,698  members,  of  whom  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  their 

6,006  are  junior  members,  and  2,087  are  '^  on  respective  countries,  subject  to  ratification  by 

trial,"  the  rest  being  ^^fuU  members."    Tbe  their   governments.     Heretofore  there  have 

triennial  session  of  the  General  Conference  been  no  diplomatic  relations  between  tbe  two 

was  held  beginning  March  20.  countries. 

WL  8Mth  Afrieai  CMferaitt  rwedejui).— This  Ftaance.— Tbe  proceeds  of  tbe  £10,600,000 

Conference  met  at  King  William^s  Town,  in  6-per-cent.  loan,  negotiated  at  Berlin,  have  been 

ApriL    The  Rev.  William  Tyndall  presided,  applied  in  part  to  buying  up,  at  40  per  cent., 

The  statistics  for  the  year  showed  the  number  the  bonds  issned  under  the  English  conversion 

of  itinerant  preachers  to  be  89;  of  local  preach-  debt  arrangement,  the  remainder,  over  $16,- 

ers,  660 ;  and  of  members,  46,124.  000,000  in  gold,  being  applied  to  canceling  the 

MEXIOOy  a  confederated  republic  of  North  debt  tbe  Government  owed  tbe  National  Bank. 
America;  area,  761,640  square  miles.  It  is  The  American  debt  has  meanwhile  been  can- 
divided  into  twenty-seven  States,  one  Federal  celed,  so  as  to  leave  only  $800,000  unpaid. 
District,  and  one  Territory  (Lower  California).  The  consolidated  internal  debt^  on  June  80, 
The  population  is  about  11,000,000,  19  per  1888,  amounted  to  $16,062,000.  The  floating 
cent,  being  whites,  88  pure  Indians,  and  48  debt  was  of  equal  amount,  bearing  no  interest, 
per  cent,  of  mixed  races.  The  cities  of  over  The  budget  for  1888-'89  estimated  the  income 
20,000  inhabitants  were  in  1888 :  Mexico,  860,-  at  $87,900,000,  and  the  outlay  at  $88,687,289. 
000;  Puebla,  112,000;  Guadalajara,  96,000;  Tbe  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for 
Leon,  60,000;  Guaniguato,  62,000;  M^rida,  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1887,  was  pub- 
40,000;  San  Luis  Potosi,  86,000;  Zacatecas,  lished  on  Feb.  18,  1888,  and  reads  as  follows: 
80  000 ;  Q°«j;6taro  80,000 ;  Oijaca,  28,000  ;  ^be  Fedend  wvenuea  were  $82,126,609.  Deduct- 
Cohma,  26,261 ;  Saltillo,  26,000 ;  Morelia,  26,-  i^g  $958466  of  the  part  collecud  in  credits  of  the 
000 ;  Aguas  Calientes,  22,000 ;  Vera  Cruz,  21,-  public  debt  tbroa^h  the  purchase  of  waste  lands  and 
000;  Orizaba,  20,600;  Pachuca,  20,200;  and  nationaliied  properties,  there  results  as  the  net  amouot 
Duraniro,  20,100.  received  $81,165,862,  or  $8,867,448  more  than  the  col- 

^ ^1 J     Tk-  T>.Ao;;io.nf  ;«  n^«  T>r^^^r^  lection  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  net  income 

CtTeniMrt.— The  President  is  Don  Porfino  ^^^ly  reached  $27,810,909 ;  and,  even  comparing  this 

Diaz,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Dec.  product  with  the  most  favorable  one  of  the  last  quin- 

1,  1892.     His  Cabinet  is  composea  of  the  fol-  quennium,  which  was  the  fiscal  year  1882-^88,  it  still 

lowing  ministers:    Foreign  Kelationa,  Sellor  exceeds  that  by  $882,878.    The  principal  causes  of 

Ignacio  Mariscal ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa;  *^f  S'^'^-  ""^  '!T^^S'  "'I- 1' /""S.^  ^^  ?  **"* 

iPTVi     w     iT^n        r>    V         ^.v  M*«w^v  «,  ^jQiig^jjj^jn  of  import  duUes,  which  in  this  fiscal  year 

Public  Works,  Gen.  Pacheco ;  Justice,  Bettor  ^se  to  $17,268,660,  while  in  the  previous  year  they 
Joaquin  Baranda ;  Finance,  Sefior  Manuel  Du-  4id  not  exceed  $14.862,980 ;  (2)  in  the  leceiiits  fix)m 
blan ;  loterior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio.  stamps,  which  reached  $7,688,160,  when  in  the  pre- 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  at  its  next  session  ^^<>^,  y®**"  they  only  P~duced  $6,^7,468 ;  (8)  in  the 
to  establish  a  new  Cabinet  office,  that  of  Min-  "^'^  ^  ^'^  "^"^'  ^^^^  ^'""^^^  ^5''^«*- 
later  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Tbe  Minister  The  official  Government  organ,  in  its  issae  of 
to  the  United  States  is  Sefior  Matias  Romero:  Dec.  5, 1888,  contained  a  decree  of  November 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Mexico  is  Edward  80,  through  tbe  provisions  of  which  the  import 
8.  Bragff ;  the  Consul-General  at  Mexico  Elaw-  duties  were  to  be  raised  2  per  cent,  the  pro- 
son  C.  More ;  at  Matamoras,  Warner  P.  Sut-  ceeds  to  be  set  aside  toward  defraying  tbe  cost 
ton ;  the  Mexican  Vice-Consul  at  New  York  is  of  harbor  improvements. 
Don  Antonio  Laviada  y  Peon ;  tbe  Consul  at  A  7-per-cent.  £400,000  loan  was  floated  in 
Brownsville,  Don  Manuel  Trevifio ;  the  Con-  London  for  account  of  tbe  city  of  Mexico,  to 
sul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Alejandro  provide  means  for  the  finishing  of  the  Tesquis- 
K.  Coney;  at  New  Orleans,  Don  Manuel  G.  quiac  tunnel  for  draining  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
Zamora.  The  net  profits  realized  by  the  National  Bank 
Prtpaaed  Aaertau  AcfiMtlM  tf  Uwcr  Callfar-  in  188T  were  $1,288,864,  against  $1,128,758 
■la. — Mr.  Vanderveer,  of  California,  introduced,  netted  in  1886,  the  dividends  declared  being 
on  Jan.  21,  1889,  a  joint  resolution  in  tbe  $880,000,  against  $800,000. 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  re-  Amy  aid  Navyt — Tbe  army  of  the  republic 
questing  tbe  President  to  open  negotiations  consisted,  on  Jnne  80, 1888,  of  19,466  infantry, 
with  Mexico  for  the  cession  of  Lower  Califor-  with  1,110  officers;  6,095  cavalry,  with  465 
nia  to  the  United  States.  When  asked  about  officers;  1,688  artillery,  with  128  officers;  and 
the  chances  of  consummating  such  cession,  Mr.  2,768  gendarmes,  with  247  officers— together, 
Romero,  the  Mexican  minister,  replied  that  his  81,967.  The  navy  consisted  of  five  gun-boats. 
Government  bad  no  disposition  or  inclination  Pwtil  Sorrlee.— The  number  of  post-offices  of 
to  sell  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory,  and  tbe  first  class  in  1877  was  800;  minor  ones. 
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724.  In  the  interior  22,885,092  letters  and 
postal-cards  were  handled  in  that  year,  while 
the  number  of  international  letters  forwarded 
was  1,845,720.  The  service  employed  doring 
the  year  1,528  persons,  the  receipts  amountlDg 
to  $749,967,  and  the  expenses  $857,424.  Ar- 
rangements were  nearly  completed  in  January, 
1889,  for  a  packet-post  between  France  and 
Mexico. 

Aboat  the  soccess  of  the  foreign  parcel-post 
between  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other 
American  countries,  Mr.  Bell,  the  Soperin- 
tendent  of  Foreign  Mails  in  the  United  States, 
reports  as  follows :  **  The  e£fect  of  these  con- 
ventions has  been  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  previously  existed ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  augment  largely 
•the  trade  relations  with  those  countries  with- 
out imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  postal 
revenue  of  the  United  States.  The  conclusion 
of  the  parcel-post  convention  with  Mexico  is 
of  special  importance,  as  that  country,  with  its 
large  population  and  with  rapidly  developing 
industries,  naturally  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  every  possible  aid  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
great  sister  republics  whose  interests  are  the 
same;  and  it  will  be  found  that  new  and  hith- 
erto almost  inaccessible  markets  have  been 
opened  to  American  merchants,^' 

OMBBeree.— During  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87 
exportation  was  distributed  as  follows,  reduced 
to  thousands  of  dollars : 


OOUIITBIES. 

United  States 

England. 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  ooontriea. . . . 

Total 


MwduuidlM. 

SUt«. 

11,007 

ie,676 

S,897 

11,1M 

717 

4,401 

891 

1,290 

499 

104 

226 

68 

15,836 

88,661 

Total. 


27,688 

18,619 

6,118 

2,181 

608 

198 

49,197 


Mexican  spinners  imported,  in  1888,  83,208 
bales  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  against 
40,774  in  1887. 

VaaUku — ^Mexican  vanilla  chiefly  grows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Misantia  and  Papantia,  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Papantia  has  a  population  of 
10,000,  and  is  in  the  Indian  District  of  Tooo- 
naso.  The  vanilla  is  a  creeping  plant,  grow- 
ing on  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forests.  The 
pods  mature  in  November  «nd  December,  and 
are  gathered  by  women  and  children,  who 
carry  them  to  market,  where  American  and 
Mexican  dealers  buy  them,  paying  from  $10 
to  $12  a  pound  for  them.  About  1,000  green 
pods  weigh  60  pounds,  reduced  to  10  pounds 
by  drying.  In  1887  the  price  for  select  pods 
was  $15,  but  an  abundant  crop  brought  the 
price  down  to  $10  and  $12  in  1888.  Papantia 
exports  on  an  average  60,000,000  pods  annually. 

CsMpetlti—  In  leilcaa  Tn4it» — German  houses, 
which  nearly  control  the  wholesale  trade  of 
Mexico,  owe  their  supremacy  to  the  system  of 
long  credits  given  to  customers  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  to  economical  manage- 
ment. They  have  driven  out  the  Englidi 
houses,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Failures  are  very  rare,  although  large  amounts 
are  constantly  due.  The  French  have  monop- 
olized the  dry-goods  trade  in  the  larger  cities. 
Both  the  German  and  the  French  houses,  in 
their  operations  in  Mexico,  have  their  rights 
clearly  and  particularly  defined  in  commercisl 
treaties.  The  Fnglish  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  hope  to  gain  a  foothold. 
American  interests,  although  now  amounting 
to  $200,000,000,  are  without  treaty  protection, 
as  the  treaty  defining  the  status  of  Americans 
in  business  in  Mexico  has  lapsed. 


The  products  shipped  during  the  year  were 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) :  Sisd  hemp,  8,901 ; 
coffee,  2,627 ;  hides  and  skins,  2,211 ;  cabinet 
and  dyewooda,  1,849;  tobacco,  851;  vanilla, 
694;  istle- fiber,  849 ;  cattle,  471;  argentiferous 
lead  bullion,  828 ;  other  merchandise,  2,860 ; 
silver,  88,561. 

The  export  of  merchandise  from  Mexico  from 
January  1  to  June  80, 1888,  reached  the  sum  of 
$10,169,485,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,146,192 
over  the  eorresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  or  11  per  cent.  The  United  States*  share 
therein  was  68  per  cent. ;  that  of  England,  21 ; 
that  of  France,  9 ;  and  that  of  Germany,  6  per 
cent. 

The  American  trade  (merchandise)  with 
Mexico  exhibits  these  figures : 


VXSSELS   ENTRRXD 

IN  1886-'87. 

CLASS. 

SlMun- 
m. 

ToaaaB*. 

SdUar 

T^ 

8ea-ffotnff 

668 
1,680 

8n,6l8 
680,714 

687 

4.897 

186,207 
168,886 

Ooastwlse 

Total  In  1886-*86 

2,888 
1,904 

1,656,282 
1,648,667 

5,484 
4.976 

819.048 
9774J47 

IncreaBo 

429 

14,676 

609 

41,696 

FISCAL  TEAR. 


Imparts  Into  tlw 
Uaitad  Slatci. 


1886 !    $10,687,972 

1S87 14,719,640 

1888 ,1      17,829,889 


DoBMitie  export! 
from  the  United 

$6,856,077 
7,267,129 
9,242,188 


The  maritime  movement  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  1886-'87.  The  Mexican  mer- 
chant marine  was  composed,  in  1888,  of  421 
sea-going  vessels  and  847  coasting-craft. 

RalliMds. — The  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
threw  open  to  trafiic,  on  May  21,  the  line  from 
Irapuato  to  Guadalnjara,  259  kilometres  in 
length.  On  the  line  from  Tampioo  to  San  Luis 
Potosi,  188  kilometres  were  put  in  running 
order,  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Gallinas  river, 
where  a  bridge  is  being  built,  and  beyond 
which  the  embankments  have  been  finished  a 
distance  of  282  kilometres.  On  the  Agnas 
Oalientes,  San  Luis  Potosi  line,  the  locomotive 
reached  Salinas  del  Pefion  on  September  9, 110 
kilometres  distant  from  Aguas  Oalientes,  being 
half  the  distance  intervening  between  the  two 
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oitiea.    The  National  Mexican  Oompany  was  which  was  to  be  laid  immediately  between  thai 

actively  at  work  in  1888  to  finish  the  section  port  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  the  Mexican  and 

of  the  line  that  separates  Saltillo  from  San  Central  and  Sonth  American  Telegraph  Com- 

Mignel  Allende,  a  distance  of  666  kilometres,  panics.    This  will  duplicate  the  Golf  systems 

and  on  August  81  the  portion  of  the  track  of  these  two  companies,  providing  increased 

coming  from  the  north  reached  San  Luis  Po-  facilities,  and  insuring  rapid  communication  by 

tosi:  the  junction  of  the  two  portions  of  the  the  American  route  via  Galveston,  with  Vai- 

track  took  place  at  the  Boquillas  Viaduct,  thus  paraiso,  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  other  places  in 

linking   together  two   important  cities,  and  South  America. 

opening  a  third  line  of  railway  from  the  oapi-  iBeikuSteaasfet^Utae. — ^Thesale  of  the  entire 
tal  to  the  American  frontier.  The  Hidalgo  plant  of  the  Alexandre  line  to  the  New  York 
Railroad  Company  finished  five  kilometres  on  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  the 
the  Tepfr-Tulancingo  line,  and  the  thirty  kilo-  spring,  increased  the  number  of  steamers  run- 
metres,  which  complete  the  line  from  San  ning  between  New  York  and  Mexico  via  Ha- 
Augusdn  to  Teoloyucan ;  these  works  consti-  vana  to  five,  so  that  since  then  a  steamer  has 
tute  a  new  track  connecting  Pachusa  with  the  left  New  York  every  Wednesday, 
capital  on  the  one  hand,  while  Joining  the  Isai  Pncham.— In  January,  1888,  Sefior  M. 
Central  and  National  Bailroads  on  the  other  Gonzalez,  agent  for  several  residents  of  Coa- 
Of  the  Interoceanic  Bailroad,  twenty  kilome-  huila,  closed  the  sale  of  500,000  acres  in  the  State 
tres  were  finished  of  the  Yantepec  and  Ama-  of  Coahuila  to  the  representatives  of  an  English 
cusac  section,  and  twenty  kilometres  of  the  syndicate,  which  already  owns  2,000,000  acres 
one  between  Mazapa  and  San  Martin  Texme-  in  that  State.  The  consideration  was  $125,000, 
lucan.  The  Yucatan  lines  have  not  been  behind  or  twenty -five  cents  an  acre.  The  purchase 
hand  in  completing  their  system.  Between  comprises  much  mountain  land.  English  capi- 
M6rida  and  Calkini,  six  kilometres  have  gone  talists  now  own  one  quarter  of  the  State  of  Coa- 
into  operation,  and  between  M^rida  and  V al-  huila.  A  large  tract  in  northern  Chihuahua, 
ladolid  seven.  The  aggregate  length  of  lines  known  as  ^' Las  Palomas,"  owned  by  George  H. 
of  railway  in  running  order  in  Mexico  was  Sisson,  of  New  York,  and  Louis  Iluller,  of  Mex- 
7,600  kilometres  on  Sept  16,  1888.  ico,  was  sold  in  January,  1889,  to  a  syndicate 

Tehaaatepee  Shlp-BaUway. — ^A  meeting  was  ofChicago  and  Nebraska  capitalists.  The  con- 
held  on  June  7,  1888,  at  Jersey  City,  of  those  sideration  was  $1,000,000.  These  lands  are  to 
interested  in  the  project  to  buUd  a  ship-railway  be  colonized  with  Germans,  under  the  Hnller 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.  The  Eads  colonization  concession  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
Concession  Company  is  the  organisation  that  ernment.  George  Hearst,  a  California  capital- 
secured  possession  of  all  rights  in  the  con-  ist,  while  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  May,  bought 
cessions  made  to  Capt.  Eads  by  the  Mexican  over  2,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Government  in  1881.  About  six  months  prior  all  lying  in  the  *'  Tierra  Caliente,^^  and  adapted 
to  the  date  of  this  meeting  a  construction  to  the  raising  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
company  was  organized  in  New  York,  under  In  July  it  transpired  that  a  French  company 
the  title  of  ^'  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Rail-  had  purchased  the  San  Lorenzo  estate,  one  of 
way  Company."  The  English  civil  engineer  the  best  known  in  northern  Mexico.  The  busi- 
Be^jamin  Blake,  is  to  superintend  the  con-  ness  will  be  managed  in  Paris  and  by  two  di- 
struction,  and  it  is  believea  it  will  not  be  diffi-  rectors  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
cult  to  procure  the  $50,000,000  of  capital  that  The  Mormons  have  for  some  years  past  been 
will  be  necessary.  The  contract  stipulates  that  quietly  buying  large  tracts  of  agricultural  lands 
the  work  shall  begin  within  a  year,  dating  in  northern  Chihuahua,  principally  in  the  valley 
from  June,  and  be  completed  in  five  years,  of  the  Casas  Grandes  river,  and  in  1888  they 
The  scheme  is  to  carry  loaded  ships  across  the  were  negotiating  for  more.  There  are  several 
isthmus  in  cradles.  The  distance  is  about  one  flourishing  villages  in  that  neighborhood,  the 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  principal  one  being  called  Porfirio  Diaz  ;  the 

Wigimphs. — During  1888*  there  were  in  op-  colonists  (who  are  probably  precursors  of  much 

eration  21,458  kilometres  of  Government  lines,  greater  bodies  in  the  future)  are  very  quiet 

6,887  kilometres  of  lines  belonging  to  Individ-  and  unobtrusive. 

nal  States  of  the  confederation,  6.143  the  prop-  iBericu    Biterpita  —  Before   the  Mexican 

erty  of  railroad  companies,  4,098  of  private  Congress  adjourned,  on  Dec.   16,  1888,  the 

lines,  and  2.926  of  Mexican  cable ;  a  grand  total  Union    Light,    Fuel,   and    Gas  Company,  of 

of  41,507  Kilometres.     The  Federal  Govern-  America,  organized  under  the  laws  of  IllinolB, 

ment  had  889  offices  in  operation.    In  Decern-  in  which  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 

ber,  1888,  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company  Detroit  capitalists  are  lai^ly  interested,  ob- 

declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  tained  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 

The  Government  has  declared  free  of  duty  ment  for  the  introduction  of  water,  fuel,  and 

everything  entering  into  the  construction  of  gas  into  the  cities  and  Government  buildings 

telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  throughout  the  republic.    Among  the  items 

The  steamer  ^^  Faraday ''  arrived  at  Coatza-  mentioned  in  the  concession  is  the  free  im- 

coalcos  on  Jan.  18,  1889,  having  on  board  over  portation  for  fifteen  y^ars   of  all   materiab 

900  miles  of  the  most  improved  heavy  cable,  necessary  for  the  plant. 
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Ktatag. — ^There  were  being  worked  in  Mexi-  0  p.  m.,  on  September  6.  The  oBcillations  were 
CO,  at  the  close  of  1888,  824  silver-mines,  em-  from  tbe  northeast  to  southwest,  and  lasted 
ploying  over  100,000  miners.  Eleven  of  the  24  seconds ;  at  Orizaba  9  seconds ;  and  in  the 
mines  produced  in  1888  $25,000,000  of  pure  State  of  Guerrero  15  seconds,  the  oscillations 
silver.  Mexico  produced,  between  1821  and  being  from  west  to  east. 
1880,  $900,000,000  in  silver,  and  only  $4,800,-  EdicatltB.— A  bill  was  introduced  in  tbe 
000  in  gold.  A  rich  pocket  of  silver  was  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  make  gratui- 
discovered  in  August,  in  the  Concepcion,  one  tons  elementary  school  instruction  compulsory 
of  the  Matchuala  mines.  Reports  were  re-  throughout  the  republic.  For  every  20,000  in* 
ceived  on  July  24  at  Mexico  from  Las  Cruces,  habitants,  two  schools  are  to  be  founded,  one 
Lower  California,  that  gold  was  being  found  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  parents  that  do 
in  excellent  ore-bodies.  Fourteen  ounces  of  not  send  their  children  to  school  are  to  be  pun- 
amalgam  gold  were  taken  from  a  ton  and  a  half  ished  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  Higher  edu- 
of  rock  at  the  Santa  Clara  mine,  in  Las  Cruces  cation  is  to  be  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Federal 
Caflon.    The  vein  at  this  mine  is  reported  to  Government. 

be  four  feet  in  width,  and  a  true  fissure  vein.  MIGHieiN*  State  fiivcmMit.— The  foUowing 
There  were,  at  last  accounts,  thirty  tons  of  ore  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year,  all  be- 
on  the  dump.  This  mine  is  owned  at  Ense-  ing  Republican:  Governor,  Cyrus  G.  Luce; 
nada.  The  vein  at  the  Bonanza  mine,  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  H.  Macdonald ; 
Valladores  district,  has  widened  from  eight  Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  R.Osmun;  Auditor- 
inches  to  two  feet  six  inches.  Expensive  ma-  Greneral,  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  State  Treasurer, 
ohinery  had  been  erected  at  the  Fronteriza,  George  L.  Maltz;  Attorney-General,  Moses 
whence  they  were  to  begin  shipping  the  metal  Taggert;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  pigs  about  January  1.  The  nearest  shipping-  Joseph  Estabrook;    Member  State  Board  of 

Soint  to  the  mines  is  Baratorano  station,  on  the  Education,  Bela  W.  Jenks ;  Commissioner  of 
[exican  International  Railroad.  An  influx  of  State  Land-Office,  Roscoe  D.  Dix ;  Chief -Jus- 
miners  in  great  numbers  and  prospectors  had  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  R.  Sher- 
begun.  Many  of  these  mines  were  originally  wood ;  Associate  Justices  James  V.  Campbell, 
worked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  destroyed  John  W.  Champlin,  Allen  B.  Morse,  and  Charles 
and  filled  up  by  them  when  they  were  driven  D.  Long.  The  principal  appointees  of  the  Gov- 
off  by  the  native  Mexicans  during  the  revoln-  emor  were.:  Private  Secretary,  Milo  D.  Camp- 
tion  of  1810.  News  was  received  on  Septem-  bell;  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  John  T.  Rich; 
ber  20  from  the  Santa  Rosa  mining  region  in  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Henry  8.  Ray- 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  a  great' mining  ex-  mond;  Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ; 
citement  had  set  in.  Persons  who  own  the  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D. 
larger  mines,  like  the  Cedral,  the  Fronteriza,  Lawton ;  State  Librarian,  Harriet  A.  Tenney ; 
and  the  San  Juan,  were  said  to  be  trying  to  Oil  Inspector,  H.  D.  Piatt ;  Salt  Inspector, 
keep  the  richness  of  the  ore  from  the  knowledge  George  W.  Hill ;  Game  Warden,  William  AI- 
of  the  public ;  but  it  transpired  that  these  and  den  Smith  ;  Adjutant-General,  D.  B.  Ainger ; 
others  were  taking  ore  that  yields  $105  of  Quartermaster- General,  S.  B.  DaboU ;  Inspect- 
silver  to  the  ton,  besides  a  large  percentage  of  or-Generid,  F.  D.  Newberry, 
lead.  The  rapid  rise  of  quicksilver  in  London  PditlcaL — The  State  officers  were  chosen  at 
has  given  an  impetus  to  the  working  of  quick-  the  general  election  in  November  for  the  two 
silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  efforts  have  been  years  beginning  Jan.  1, 1889.  There  were  four 
made  to  work  several  newly  discovered  depos-  parties  in  the  field  :  Republican,  Democratic- 
its  in  the  northern  States.  The  Government  Greenback  (Fusion),  Prohibition,  and  Labor, 
is  about  to  assume  the  control  of  all  its  mints.  For  Governor  the  Republicans  renominated 
which  are  now  under  lease.  Cyrus  G.  Luce ;  the  Democratic-Greenback 
iscent  of  the  Iztacdhiatl  TelttBtt.— In  April  two  party,  Wellington  R.  Burt;  Prohibition,  Am- 
German  travelers,  Lenk  and  Topf,  undertook  herst  B.  Cheney ;  Labor,  Wildman  Mills.  The 
the  ascent  of  the  volcano  Iztaccibuatl,  the  officers  above  named  were  re-elected,  except 
neighbor  of  Popocatepetl,  whose  summit  has  in  two  instances  where  the  incumbents  had 
an  elevation  of  about  17,000  feet.  They  failed  served  two  terms.  The  new  officers  elected 
to  reach  the  very  top,  but  the  expedition  fully  were :  Stephen  V.  R.  Trowbridge,  Attorney- 
rewarded  their  efforts,  as  they  report  the  ex-  General,  and  Perry  F.  Powers,  member  State 
istence  of  a  glacier.  It  has  not  been  supposed  Board  of  Education  (Republicans).  The  votes 
hitherto  that  there  were  any  glaciers  in  this  cast  for  the  respective  candidates  for  Governor 
part  of  the  American  continent.  were  as  follow :  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Republican, 
Euthqiakes.— On  Jan.  2, 1888,  a  sharp  shock  238,695 ;  Wellington  R.  Burt,  Fusion,  216,450; 
of  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Amherst  B.  Cheney,  Prohibition,  20,342 ;  Wild- 
at  7.30  A.  M.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1887  man  Mills,  Labor,  4,388. 
there  had  been  seismic  disturbances  through-  The  principal  State  issues  in  the  campaign 
out  the  country.  A  slight  shock  was  felt  there  were  upon  questions  of  temperance  and  increas* 
on  July  18,  about  midnight,  and  a  high  wind  ing  taxation.  The  last  Legislature  passed  a 
sprang  up  simultaneously.  Another  slight  local-option  law  permitting  the  several  conn- 
earthquake  visited  the  capital  at  16  minutes  to  ties,  by  a  vote  of  their  electors,  to  prohibit  the 
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manafactnre  and  sale  of  liquor  within  their  at  Lansing,  812,  and  the  Michigan  Mining- 
limits.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  de-  School  at  Houchton  ahoat  100.  The  coUegea 
Glared  the  law  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  of  the  State  were  fiourishing  in  1886. 
defective  title,  after  thirty-five  counties  had  The  principHl  education^  questions  heing 
voted  for  prohihition  and  two  counties  had  agitatea  in  the  State,  other  than  those  affect- 
given  a  minority  against  it.  Certain  provisions  ing  the  institutions,  are:  Uniformity  of  tezt- 
also  of  the  high-license  law  passed  hy  the  last  boolcs,  free  text-books  for  public  schools,  and 
Legislature  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  a  change  from  the  school-district  plan  to  the 
by  the  Supreme  Court  township-unit  system.  These  questions  are 
The  Republican  platform  included  the  fol-  not  new  in  the  State,  but  bills  are  being  intro- 
lowing:  dnced  in  the  Legislature,  and  their  enactment 

We  cordially  indorse  the  progressive  temperance  leg-  ^'^^^^^  ^^^'  ,  ^ 
ialation  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  regret  Fnumk  — •  The  State  has  two  prisons  com- 
that  itB  full  fhiibs  were  not  realized,  owin^  to  the  tech-  pleted  and  in  operation,  and  a  third  one,  cost- 
nical  defects  in  the  Uw  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  ing  about  $800,000,  is  being  finished  at  Mar- 
be  in  conflict  with  the  ConsUtution.  We  record  our-  fl,Jitte.  in  the  unner  npninnnlA  On  !>««  1 
selves  as  in  favor  of  an  impartial  enforcement  of  the  ?2So  *i  4.  *  ^  ^^  peninsula.  ^^  L>eo.  1, 
temperance  laws  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to  the  ^®®®»  ^"®  •o***  pnson  population  of  the  fetate 
next  Lesislature  the  i«-enactment  of  a  local-option  law  was  as  follows :  State  House  of  Correction  and 
that  shall  be  trw  from  constitutional  objections.  Reformatory  at  Ionia,  882 ;    State  Prison  at 

The  Democratic  platform  included  the  fol-  i^^^]^^  '^^*- ,  '^]^^  ^^^^  population  of  the 

lowing:  State  decreased  since  Dec.  1,  1884,  from  1,354 

n,,  ^..!   i*:^i:_*-     •   *i..  c*  *    #-..^  v     j  *<>  1,086,  Dco.  1,  1888,  while  the  population 

Thatthemultiplicationm  this  State  of  petty  boards,  5„    '^„Ji    «v^,.*    qra  aaa    ^».:«»    ♦u*    — «,-. 

commissions,  and  officials,  with  such  poiJ^rs  and  surl  increased    about    860,000    during    the    same 

Foundings  as  insure  neither  offidal  responsibility  nor  period.     Most  of  the  labor  performed  in  the 

the  respect  of  the  Lej^islature  or  the  people,  leaves  the  two  prisons  is  under  the  contract  system,  al- 

matter  of  appropriations  for  State  institutions  to  be  though  during  the  past  two  or  tliree  years  the 

W:  2?;'St'to''^thte%^r:r".'SAb':^  8t.U-«KX,«nt  sy^em  h«  been  in  operation,  to 

armx  and  constant  increase  of  appropriation.    There-  J  certain  extent^  in  the  Hooae  of  Correction  at 

R>re  we  submit  that  the  case  is  one  demanding  the  Ionia.    The  manufaotare  of  furniture  and  knit 

election  of  a  Legislature  and  State  officials  free  to  goods  is  under  the  State-account  plan  there, 

make  the  changes  which  economy  and  good  bus'mess  ^nd  all  contracts  with  outside  parties  have  ex- 

metiiods  may  dictate,  p.^^^  ^^^^p^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  manufacture  of  cigars. 

These  two  planks  presented  the  principal  Although  the  State-account  system  can  not  be 
State  issues  during  the  canvass.  The  fight  said  to  have  proved  a  failure,  yet  it  has  failed 
centered  mainly  upon  the  Legislature  and  Gov-  to  meet  the  roost  sanguine  expectations  of 
emor.  Governor  Luce,  being  an  uncompromis-  those  who  advocated  the  change  from  the  con- 
ing temperance  man,  was  opposed,  for  this  tract  plan.  Four  pardons  were  granted  during 
reason,  by  some  within  his  party,  but  he  gained  the  year  and  two  sentences  commuted  by  the 
strength  from  other  sources.    Asa  result  of  the  Governor. 

election,  24  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  were  IiaaM  AsfiwmB, — The  State  has  four  asylums 

chosen  to  the  Senate,  and  70  Republicans  and  for  the  insane,  in  which  are  2,400  patients. 

80  Democrats  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  deemed 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  Hon.  the  better  policy  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
James  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  was  elected  to  mauds  for  asylum  room  by  the  erection  of  cot- 
represent  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate  tages,  instead  of  establishing  new  plants.  Dur- 
for  six  years  from  March  4, 1889,  receiving  the  ing  the  year  five  cottagee  were  thus  erected, 
unanimous  support  of  the  Republicans  in  both  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate  fifty  patients 
houses,  in  his  nomination  and  election.  each,  and  the  plan  seems  to  give  general  satis- 

Matatlaiali — The  Superintendent  of  Public  faction,  at  a  much  less  expense  per  patient  than 

Instruction,  in  his  forthcoming  report,   will  by  the  establishment  of  new  institutions, 

show  the  school  population  of  the  State  to  be  Other  State  iMtftatlMS. — ^Tbe  Reform  School 

629,923,  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  for  boys,  at  Lansing,  had  an  average  attend- 

and  the  enrollment  for  the  year  to  have  been  ance  during  the  year  of  444 ;  the  Industrial 

425,218.    The  total  number  of  districts  in  the  Home  for  girls,  at  Adrian,  213.    The  State  also 

State  is  7,087,  and  the  average  length  of  school  has  a  blind  school  at  Lansing,  in  which  it  cares 

taught  in  them  7'6  months.    There  are  7,428  for  88 ;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Flint, 

school-houses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  298.    These  two  institntious  are  entirely  free 

property  is  $12,857,108.    The  whole  number  in  board,  care,  and  instruction.    The  Soldiers* 

of  districts  not  having  school  during  the  year.  Home  at  Grand  Rapids  is  entirely  free  to  de- 

from  various  causes,  was  only  81,  being  37  pendent  soldiers.     During  the  year,  450  de- 

fewer  than  during  the  previous  year.     The  pendent  soldiers  of  the  State  were  supported 

State  hfls  now  four  strictly  educational  col-  and  cared  for. 

leges.    The  State  UniverMty  at  Ann  Arbor,  The  State  Public  School  at  Ooldwater,  a  home 

during  1887-88,  enrolled  1,675  in  its  various  for  dependent  children  and  orphans  established 

departments.     The   State  Normal  School  at  many  years  since,  baa  for  its  object  the  taking 

Tpailanti  enrolled  948,  the  Agricultural  College  of  children  out  of  poor-houses  and  other  places 
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MINING  LAW. 


where  thej  are  dependent  opon  the  pnblio  for       Crtpt  aid  BMk» — The  principal  oroi»8  in  1888 
BQpport,  and  oaring  for  tbem,  securing  homes,    are  shown  by  the  following  table: 
and  exercising  guardianship  over  them  until    — 


they  become  of  age.    Daring  the  year,  194 
children  were  thus  received  into  the  school, 
and  as  many  found  homes.    Since  the  school 
was  established  in  1874,  2,612  children  have    ^^^ 
thus  been  cared  for  and  educated  while  in  the    umy 
school,  indentured  into  homes,  and  otherwise 


CROPS. 


Wheat 
Cora.., 
OaU.. 
Barlej 


Acm. 

BiuImU. 

A*if.C.. 

1,004,411 

sa»,64< 

8ftA.818 

40,860 

1,880.000 

S«,0S9,O2e 

81,846,674 

1,168^10 

15-6T 
81-00 
81  M 
8S*60 

received  the  guardianship  of  the  State  during  The  namber  of  horses  was  865,800 ;  milch 

their  minority.  cows,    889,405;   other  cattle,  410,611;  hogs, 

Uaeral  Restims. — During  the  year  the  State  456,486 ;  sheep,   1,975,662 ;  pounds  of  wool, 

produced  4,248,264  barrels  of  salt.    The  num-  11,898,047. 

ber  of  tons  of  iron  shipped  from  the  mines  of  The  average  rainfall  in  the  State  during  the 

Michigan  during  the  year  was  8,984,889  tons,  year  was  28*68  inches. 

The   land-plaster  produced  during  the  year  MDflNG  LAW.    Under  the  common  law  of 

was  28,794  tons;  stucco,  170,146  barrels.  The  England,  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  land  un- 

amount  of  gold  produced  was  $82,888;  silver,  der  which  minerals  existed  was  entitled,  esyur^ 

$2,592.08.     Valuable  deposits  of   gold  were  natureB,  to  everything  beneath  it,  down  to  the 

discovered  at  and  near  Islipeming,    in    the  center  of  the  earth,  except  the  minerals  of  gold 

northern  peninsula.    The  total  number  of  tons  and  silver.    In  the  case  of  mines  under  high- 

of  refined  copper  produced  in  the  State  during  ways  and  non-navigable  streams,  the  minerals 

the  year  was  88,112.  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  owner  of 

Mllltla. — ^The  State  militia  consists  of  2,376  the  adjacent  soil.    All  mines  subjacent  to  nav- 

men.  An  encampment  was  held  for  two  weeks  igable  streams,  and  all  gold  and  silver  mines, 

in  the  summer  oi  1888  at  Mackinac  Island,  with  belonged,  by  prtmafaoie  right,  to  the  crown, 

an  enrollment  of  2,062.    The  militia  is  sup-  Where  the  precious  metals  were  intermingled 

ported  by  a  tax  that  is  levied  upon  the  prop-  with  a  baser  metal,  if  the  gold  and  silver  were 

erty  of  the  State,  and  is  equal  to  three  and  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  extracting  them, 

a  half  cents  for  each  person  in  the  State  ao-  the  mine  belonged  to  the  crown.    But  in  cer^ 

cording  to  the  last  census.     .  tain  cases  the  owner  was  permitted  to  work 

Railraads. — Of  the  85  counties  in  the  State,  the  mine  on  payment  of  a  royalty.    The  thir- 

only  five  are   now  without  railway  connec-  teen  States  that  formed  the  original  Federal 

tions.    During  the  year,  276  miles  of  road  were  Union  adopted  the  English  common  law,  as  a 

completed  and  put  .in  operation.     The  State  body,  as  a  part  of  their  inorganic  law.    But 

now  has  6,043  miles  of  railway,  and  24,057,-  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  all  of  the  East- 

719  passenger  fares  were  paid  during  the  year,  em  States  were  patented  to  settlers  at  an  early 

at  an   average  rate  per  mile  of  2*89  cents,  period,  and  all  minerals  passed  as  a  matter  of 

Freight  to  the  amount  of  41,209,880  tons  was  right  to  the  owners  of  the  surface  or  soil,  as 

moved,  and  the  average  charge  for  carrying  a  the  doctrine  of  crown  reservations  did  not  ob- 

ton  a  mile  was  1*09  cent,  the   rates  being  tain  in  this  country  except  in  the  State  of  New 

higher  than  at  any  time  since  1875.    By  acci-  York.    Such  questions  as  have  arisen  in  the 

dents  to  passengers  during  the  year,  two  per-  various  Eastern  States  in  relation  to  mines 

sons  were  killed  and  82  injured.    In  accord-  and  mining  concern  chiefly  title-deeds,  rights 

ance  with  the  law  of  1887,  many  of  the  roads  of  support,  drainage,  administration,  transfer 

have  put  in  steam-heaters  connected  with  the  of  mining  properties,  etc.,  and  have  nothing  to 

engine,  and  others  are  complying  with  the  do  with  what  is  technically  known  as  mining 

statute  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  total  tax  law.    By  virtue  of  title  xi,  chapter  9,  of  Part 

paid  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  State  I  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  oer- 

during  the  year  was  $715,680.24.    The  total  tain  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are,  under  cer- 

costs  of  railroads  in  the  State,  as  reported  to  tain  conditions,  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 

the  present  time,  has  been  $240,000,000.  State.    In  the  States  and  Territories  that  are 

Insarufe. — The  Legislature  of  1887,  by  stat-  of  Spanish  origin  the  law  is  dififerent    At  the 

ute,  prohibited  the    contract  system  of  fire  time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the 

insurance  in  the  State.    During  the  year  the  territory  originally  Spanish  or  Mexican  the 

Supreme  Court  declared  the  law  constitutional.  Spanish  or  Mexican  law  as  to  minee  was  in 

But  in  efifect  the  contract  system  of  rating  force  with  the  same,  and  became  a  part  of  the 

remains  intact,  and  the  old  rates  are  virtually  inorganic  law  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 

unchanged.     A  commission,  appointed  by  the  that  territory  was  concerned.    The  Mexican 

Governor  for  the  purpose,  has  established  a  law  was  naturally  of  Spanish  origin,  and  found 

uniform  policy  for  all  fire  companies  doing  its  root  in  the  code  of  Francisco  Gamboa 

business  in  the  State.  The  so-called  grave-yard  (1761).    This,  code  was  modified  in  1788,  by 

insurance  companies  were  also,  by  the  Legislat-  the  so-called  code  of  Galvez,  entitled  "  Mining 

nre  of  1887,  prohibited  from  doim?  business  in  Ordinance  of  New  Spain,"  which  left  all  parts 

this  State,  and  during  the  year  Michigan  has  of  the  code  of  Gamboa  still  in  force,  except 

been  freed  from  them.  where  it  was  expressly  repealed.    These  oodea 
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were  daborate  and  Tolum'mon«.  The  oode  of  izing  the  President  to  lease  lead-mines  for  a 
Oamboa  allowed  to  the  discoverer  of  mineral  limited  period.  Throughout  the  East  there 
lands  a  length  of  160  varas  or  yards,  and  80  were,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  Union, 
varaa  in  width  on  the  vein,  and  upon  reloca-  practioallj  no  public  lands,  and  in  the  West 
tion  of  a  previously  discovered  mine,  120  varas  few  or  no  lands  had  been  occupied  by  miners, 
in  length  and  60  varaa  in  width  on  the  vein.  Nevertheless,  at  an  early  period  Congress  dis- 
In  the  case  of  mines  or  **  Streamworks "  of  cussed  the  question  of  the  undivided  public 
gold,  original  locators  were  ailowed  80  varas  lands,  and  even  in  1786  it  passed  an  act  by 
in  length  and  40  varas  in  width  ;  and  in  case  which  it  reserved  one  third  of  all  gold,  silver, 
of  a  second  location  60  varas  in  length  and  30  lead,  and  copper  mines.  In  many  instances 
in  width  on  the  vein.  This  code  required  de-  therei^ter,  lead-mines  were  reserved  from  the 
nunciation,  working,  and  registry  of  the  claim,  sale  of  ce^^in  portions  of  the  public  domain, 
in  order  to  perfect  title.  The  code  of  Gal-  and  the  general  pre-|mption  law  excludes  from 
vez  treated,  among  other  subjects,  judges  and  its  provisions  '^  all  lands  on  which  are  situated 
deputies  of  mining  districts,  jurisdiction  of  any  known  salines  or  minerals.'^  In  the  va- 
mining  causes,  ownership  of  mines,  drainage,  rious  acts  admitting  the  later  States  to  the 
laborers,  and  mining  generally.  It  created  a  Union,  mineral  lands  were  not  expressly  re- 
fund and  bank  of  supplies,  and  provided  for  served,  except  so  far  as  they  were  included  in 
the  establishment  of  mining-schools.  It  con-  what  are  termed  **  lands  generally  reserved.^' 
tained  many  curious  provisions,  among  others  The  reservation  of  lead- mines  under  certain 
the  privilege  of  nobility  to  the  scientitic  pro-  local  acts  relating  to  pre-emption  has  led  to  at 
fession  of  mining,  relieved  mine-owners  and  least  one  important  case  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
many  of  their  subordinates  from  imprisonment  In  the  Eastern  States  the  English  doctrine  of 
for  debt,  and  created  a  preference  in  favor  of  royal  mines  has  never  been  established,  with 
mining  laborers  as  against  other  persons  for  the  single  exception  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
their  wages.  It  allow^  the  original  discoverer  The  States  granted  their  public  lands  to  set- 
200  varas  or  yards^  in  length  on  the  length  of  tiers  at  an  early  date,  and  there  never  was  any 
the  vein,  and  a  hundred  level  yards  measured  reservation  of  the  minerals ;  hence  the  title  to 
on  either  side  of  or  divided  on  both  sides  of  all  mines  became  inseparably  vested  in  the 
the  vein.  Where  the  vein  was  inclined,  an  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of 
increase  in  width  was  allowed,  in  proportion  the  law  of  real  property  have  always  applied 
to  the  degree  of  inclination.  Under  this  code,  to  them.  No  record  is  found  of  litigation  on 
minerals  of  every  sort  belonged  to  the  crown,  any  questions  growing  out  of  location  of  mines 
but  could  be  acquired  by  any  person  other  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  virtue  of  any  State  or 
aliens,  members  of  religious  orders,  and  certain  Federal  laws,  except  in  so  far  as  the  cases  are 
high  civic  dignitaries,  upon  discovery  followed  found  in  Morrison^s  ^*  Mining  Reports." 
by  location,  denunciation,  and  working  in  the  From  1849  until  1866  Congress  did  prac- 
manner  prescribed.  tically  nothing  toward  the  promotion  of  mines 

The  Mexican  statutes  modified  certain  pro-  and  raining,  and  the  seekers  for  precious  met- 

visions  of  the  code  of  Galvez,  and  extended  als  in  the  new  West  were  left  to  their  own 

certain  privileges  to  miners  of  quicksilver,  and  devices.    The  result  was  a  rapid  encroachment 

by  decree  of  Oct.  7,  1828,  the  disabilities  of  upon  the  public  domain,  and  the  passage  of  a 

foreigners  were  removed  ho  far  as  to  enable  vast  number  of  statutes  and  regulations  by  the 

them  to  contract  with  mine-owners  needing  local  legislatures  and  tribunals  of  the  mining 

capital,  and  as  a  consequence  to  hold  shares  in  districts  of  the  Territories,  based  upon  the  lo- 

such  mines.  cal  mining  code  of  old  Spain,  if  the  Territory 

On  March  16,  1848,  the  treaty  of  Guada-  was  of  Spanish  origin,  or  upon  the  common 

lupe  Hidalgo  was  ratified,  by  virtue  of  which  law  of  England  if  it  was  of  British  origin. 

California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texa&  and  Beccnt  LegidatlM. — After  the  civil  war  it  was 

a  part  of  Colorado  were  ceded  to  the  United  proposed  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  public 

States.  That  year  gold  was  discovered  in  Call-  domain  then  undisposed  of,  with  a  view  to 

fomia,  and  the  law  that  sprang  up  and  grew  to  diminishing  the  public  debt.    In  1865  a  joint 

be  the  inorganic  law  of  the  self- constituted  resolution  of  Congress  was  passed,  reserving  all 

mining  districts  of  these  newly  acquired  Ter-  mineral  lands  from  any  grants  made  by  them  in 

ritories  was  a  fusion  of  the  old  Spanish  law  as  the  previous  cessions  to  States  or  corporations, 

modified  by  Mexican  decrees,  and  the  com-  On  July  26,  1866,  Congress  passed  the  first 

mon  law  of  England  as  it  existed  in  the  Eastern  federal  mining  law  which  conceded  to  first 

United  States.   For  a  review  of  the  mining  law  discoverers  of  mineral  deposits  most  of  the 

of  foreign  countries,  see  article  by  R.  W.  Ray-  privileges  granted  by  the  Spanish  codes,  and 

roond  in  Williams's  ^^  Mineral  Resources  of  the  by  the  earlier  district  laws.    This  act  was  the 

United  States,  1883  and  1884'*  (Washington,  first  attempt  of  Congress  to  deal  practically 

1885.)  with  the  question  of  mining-titles  on  the  public 

Federal  Legtalatlra. — From  1795  to  1865  the  domain.    It  recognized  many  of  the  local  min- 

United    States  Government   adhered  to   the  ing  customs  to  an  extent  that  made  it  fuU  of 

policy  of  reserving  the  public  mineral  lands  uncertainties.    Under  it  the  discovery  of  any 

from  sale.    In  1805  an  act  was  passed  author-  part  of  the  lode  was  made  a  basis  for  a  claim. 
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The  lode  was  what  was  claimed  and  subse-    "apez*^  sectioD,  and  is  adepartpre  from  the  role  of 

quently  acquired  by  patent.    The  locator  was  *5?  ^""^'^  l''^  "^.^  °/  the  gpanieh  codea.    By  It  the 

^'i.!  J  *      1  •      ^il-w-  4.1,^  1^^^  *v^  ,.».»K«.  ^^^  'ode  10  made  the  principal  thinff ;  hence,  as  the  loca- 

entitled  to  claim  aloDg  the  lode  the  number  of  ^ion  eeldom  coven  thelaipex  ft?m  one  end-line  to  the 

feet  that  the  local  laws  permitted.     1  he  surface  other,  and  as  deposits  ooastantly  vaiy  in  character. 


On  July  9,  1870  a  new  act  was  passed  re-  Mining  E^ineera,"  vol.  xii),  Various  articles  by  the 

lating  more  particularly  to  water-nghts  and  author  of  this  article,  in  tlie  ^*  School  of  Mines  Quai^ 

placer  claims;  and  on  March  8, 1873,  one  relat-  terly,»»  vols,  vii  and  viii,  and  Morrison's  ^'Mining 

mg  to  coal-lands.    On  May  10,  1872,  the  general  lights  in  Colorado  "  (Denver,  18^7).    TJie  rixt^  seo- 

_f  . .  „,„„  .v™^^   «.v.:^  .^.x^Jiz^ii  o^^i-;^...  tiou  reffulates  the  location  ol  tunnels,  and  the  seventh 

mining  act  was  passed,  whidi  repealed  sections  (3»,  ^^^ ^^^  j^^j^^  ^^ ^^^     J^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^. 

I,  2,  8,  4,  and  6  of  the  act  of  1866,  and  was  n^al  labor  necessary  to  hold  them,  defining  certain 
subsequently  codified  as  title  zxxii,  chapter  6,  specific  prerequisites,  such  as  disdnctly  mandng  the 
of  the  Revised  Statues  of  the  United  States,  location  on  the  ground,  what  the  record  shall  contain, 
Rnt  A  ninfflA  art  of  anv  imnnrtano^  baa  been  "ference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monn- 
But  a  single  act  or  any  importance  nas  oeen  m^nLetc  It  provides  that  one  hundfeddollam' worth 
passed  since  then,  and  this  is  the  act  of  Feb.  ^^  annual  labor  must  be  expended  upon  each  claim 

II,  1875,  relating  to  tunnels  on  mining-claims,  for  each  100  feet  along  the  vein  imtil  the  pi^ent  is  ia- 
Tlw  lg»<i^»g  Law. — The  act  of  1872  is  now  a  sued.    It  allows  Uie  various  mining  distncts  to  make 

part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States,  ^h«r  rules  and  regulations  not  in  conflict  therewitt^ 

««,!    ;«  ♦!.*  ^«i-  a^o.^;fiA  «*!;»;««<•  i««r  A<»;ef;««<*  and  it  gives  a  remedy  to  one  co-owner  tor  the  failure 

and  IS  the  only  specific  mining  law  existing  of  anoAer  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expemHjs 

therein.    It  supersedes  all  local  customs,  rules,  reouired  by  the  act. 

and  regulations,  and  all  State  or  Territorial  The  eighth  section  concerns  the  formalities  neoea- 

laws  in  conflict  with  it,  but  is  expressly  limited  »aiy  for  obtaining  a jpatent,  and  vests  the  administn- 

to  claims  located  after  May  10, 1872,  and  makes  ^""^  ^^  5®  •^*''»l    k  *^"  V'X  «!?"^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

«    «*4.^«.^«.  ♦«  :«»»^»^  ,„;«.v»  1^^  .»;»;,.»  ^i«;.»<.  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Land-Offics. 

no  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  mining  claims  ^^  appeal  lies  therefrom  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

theretofore  granted.    It  ingrafted  upon  the  ju-  terior  (see  Lands,  Public). 

risprudence  of  the  country  the  so-called  '*  doc-  The  ninth  section  relates  to  advene  chums  to  a 
trine  of  the  apex,"  which  is  totally  foreign  to  particular  location,  and  defines  what  prooeedin«  are 
all  known  systems  of  jurisprudence  and  of  neoesaaiy  for  an  adverse  chiimant  to  take,  m  order  to 
J  ClyT  "J"'-^""'  fTiL-  •  .,  V  1  J  determme  his  claim.  It  requires  the  advene  claim- 
doubtful  expediency,  l  his  innovation  has  led  ^nt,  within  thuty  days  after  filing  his  claim  with  the 
to  much  litigation  and  uncertainty  and  has  register  of  the  particular  minin^istrict  in  which  it 
made  the  working  of  the  law  generally  unsat-  is  situated,  to  begin  proceedings  in  a  court  of  oompe- 
isfactory.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  tent  iurisdiotion  to  determine  the  right  of  possMsion. 
i^^^^^^^4^  «x»^»;o;^«<i  ^4^^\^^  ia«r.  Fuilurc  to  do  this  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  advene 
important  provisions  of  the  law :  ^^^^    ^^^^  judgment,  the  law  provides  for  the  issue 

Titl9  xxxii  of  chapter  6  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  of  the  patent  or  patents  to  the  proper  party  (or  parties. 
United  States  contains  twentv-eight  sections,  and  em-  if  there  be  such  who  are  entitled  to  separate  and  dif- 
bodies  parts  of  the  acts  of  I860  ana  1872,  chiefly  the  lat-  ferent  portions  of  the  claim),  on  their  filing  with  the 
ter.  The  flnt  section  expressly  reserves  mineral  lands  register  of  the  Land  Ofiioe  a  certified  copy  of  the 
from  sale  under  pre-emption,  and  the  second  gives  all  judgment-roll  of  the  court,  and  a  certificate  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  those  intending  to  be-  Surveyor-General,  that  the  requisite  amount  of  work 
come  citizens,  Aill  privilege  of  fVee  and  open  explore-  has  been  done  upon  the  claim,  and  upon  pavment  of 
tion  and  purchase  of  mineral  lands  belonging  to  the  five  dollare  per  acre,  as  required  by  faw.  t'he  tenth 
Fedcml  Oovemment  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  law  and  eleventh  sections  refer  respectively  to  the  way  in 
and  the  local  rules  and  customs  of  the  mining  districts  which  vein  or  lode  claims  shoJl  be  described,  and  to 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  prosecution  to  final  decisions  of  applications  made 
The  tiiird  section  limits  the  size  of  the  claim  to  1,500  prior  to  the  act,  provided  no  adverse  rights  then  ex- 
feet  along  the  vein  or  lode,  and  prohibits  the  location  isted.  The  next  five  sections,  taken  putly  fhnn  the 
until  a  ^*  discovery  '*  of  the  vein  or  lode  is  made  with-  act  of  July  9, 1870,  and  partly*  fh>m  tnat  of  M17 10, 
in  the  limits  of  the  claim  located,  and  it  limits  the  1872,  relate  solely  to  placer  mines.  The  first  of  these 
width  to  800  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  sections.  No.  2,829,  defines  placers,  and  subjects  them 
vein  at  the  surface.  It  also  provides  that  no  mining  to  entry  and  patent  as  other  mineral  lands.  The  next, 
regulation  shall  so  limit  any  claim  as  to  be  less  than  No.  2,880,  limits  all  placer  claims  to  160  acres,  to  two 
twenty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  or  more  persons  or  associations  of  persons,  and  pro- 
at  the  surface  except  where  adverse  rights  existing  at  vides  tbr  subdivision  of  legal  suboivisions  of  forty 
that  date  render  such  limitation  necessary'.  The  fourth  acres,  into  ten-acre  tracts,  and  ^nnits  joint  entiy  to 
section  defines  what  is  proper  proof  of  citizenship.  The  two  or  more  persons  or  associations  having  conti^ 
fifth  provides  that  locators  shall  have  the  right  of  poe-  ous  claims  ofany  size,  re8er\'ing  all  rights  of'  bona-Jtdi 
session  and  ei^oyment  *^  of  all  the  surface  included  pre-emption  or  homestead  claims  upon  a^cultuial 
between  the  lines  of  their  location,  and  of  all  veins,  lands.  The  next  section.  No.  2,881,  reqiures  that, 
lodes,  and  ledges,  throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  where  placer  claims  are  located  upon  unsnrveyea 
top  or  apex  of  which  lies  Inside  of  such  surface  lines  lands,  tney  shall  be  located  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
extended  downward  vertically,  although  such  veins,  conformity  with  the  general  system  of  public  lands, 
lodes,  or  ledges  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendieu-  and  shall  not  include  more  than  20  acres  for  each  in- 
lor  in  their  oouree  downwara  as  to  extend  outside  dividual  claim,  and  provides  abo  certain  limitations 
the  vertical  side-lines  of  such  surface  locations.''  It  in  cases  where  the  daim  can  not  be  laid  out  to  con- 
confines  the  right  of  possession  of  such  extra-lateral  form  to  the  legal  surveys.  Section  2,832  is  in  effect  a 
portions  to  suon  parts  of  the  vein  or  lode  as  lie  be-  statute  of  limitations  in  favor  of  such  persons  or  asso- 
tween  vertical  lines  drawn  downward  through  the  (nations  as  have  held  and  worked  their  claims  prior 
end-lines  of  the  location  so  continued  in  their  own  di-  to  the  act,  and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  local  stat- 
rection  that  such  phmes  will  intersect  such  exterior  ute  of  limitation  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  Uie 
parts  of  such  veins  or  ledges.    This  is  the  lamoua  daim  ia  situated  on  giving  evidence  of  their 
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•ion,  but  without  prajadioe  to  any  liens  that  have  State  over  all  mines.  PennBylvaDia  has  a  gen- 
already  attajhedj^or  to  the  waiw  of  the  patent  The  ^ral  regulative  act,  passed  in  1870.  Bat  all  acts 
last  of  the  live  sections,  No.  2,888,  rafen  to  the  pat-  ^*  n^^TL^a  ..^  /v7  !>».•,» ^n»4^  ..«*k^«;4...  -«^« 
anting  of  plaoer  daims  where  a  lode  or  vein  is  foSnd  of  Congrew  are  of  paramonnt  authority,  super- 
witbin  the  boundaries.  If  the  application  for  the  pat-  8^^  local  laws  and  regulations  upon  the  same 
ent  includes  this  vein  or  lode,  then  the  applicant  mu;&t  subject,  and  abrogate  all  those  in  conflict  there- 
pay  Ave  dollars  an  acre  for  such  vein  or  lode  claim,  with,  so  far  as  they  concern  mineral  lands  upon 
and  twenty-llve  feet  of  surface  on  each  side  thereof;  the  public  domain.     This  has  been  distinctly 


egulations,   

bounds  of  a  pW  claim,  an  application  for  a  p^nt  adopted,  are  presumed  to  be  in  force  until  the 

not  including  the  vem  or  lode  daim  is  oonstrued  to    ^^«!L.«J  ;„  ^L^„^^       a  «^.«.»:i«4.:^»  ^t  *i«^ 

amount  to  a  waiver  of  aU  right  to  possession  of  the  <5?ntrary  is  proved.     A  compilation  of  the  va- 

lode  claim.    The  rule  is  otherwise  if  the  lode  cUim  is  i^^us  laws  of  eastern  States  relative  to  mines 

not  known  to  exist   In  such  case,  the  plaoer  claim  oar-  and  mining  is  found  in  Day's  ^*  Mineral  Re- 

ries  with  it  all  subsequently  discovered  valuable  min-  sources  of  the  United  States  for  1886,"  pub- 

^^  ^T^^^'^  ^H  JSSTio^  '*?l?5?o°^**'®*  %**  lifllied  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  (Wish- 

otber  than  sections  2,886, 2,887,  and  2,888  refer  to  the  .              i  oorT             vi^»vjvgiwo*  »jui  »cj  v  "  »»" 

appointment,  duties,  and  fees  of  deputy  surveyors,  iDgtODj  looT;. 

the  form  of  affidavits  and  proo&,  reservation  of  home-  CMStnutlM  tf  the  Law. — The  principal  sections 

steads,  segregation  of  agrtcnltunl  lands,  creation  of  of  the  existing  laws  under  which  controversies 

Umd  distncts^  the  PrMident,  and  exemption  of  min-  have  arisen,  calling  for  a  construction  of  the 

erals  from  all  State  and  railroad  grants,  and  all  vested  -„^^  v„  ^uL  ^«„^^   „,«  ««  /-^ii^-. .    i    a^^^.:^.. 

rights  then  existing.    Section  2,f86  prcSvidee  that  pri-  ?*??®  ^^ ,  ^]!®  ^^J^  *r«  ^  ^"o'^  '    \'  .8«Ctlon 

onty  of  title  shall  govern  when  two  or  more  veins  in-  2,820,  relatmg  to  the  dimensions  of  claims.     2. 

terseot  or  cross  each  other,  and  gives  the  prior  locator  Section   2,822,  the  apex  section.      8.  Section 

all  ore  or  mineral  contained  within  the  sraoe  of  inters  2,824,  relating  to  location  and  annual  labor.  4. 

section,  but  grants  sublocatora  a  right  oT  way  for  ex-  Section  2,888,  relating  to  placer  claims  con- 

ploitatiou,  and  where  two  veins  unite,  the  vein  below  7^.  v        *':»'*"'»  •^*»  —s  ."r.  t^*«w.   ^<««^*»  ^y" 

Sie  point  of  union  is  given  to  the  prior  locator.    Sec-  S"°^°«  ^®!"?  ^^  *^?^  '*^\^°'°  ^^^^  boundaries, 

tion  2,887  provides  for  the  acquisition  by  the  owner  The  remaining  sections  have  received  judicial 

of  a  claim  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  interpretation. 

location  of  tho  cUim  of  a4)aoent  lands  not  to  exceed  LMStliB  aid  Dtoctveryr- The  status  of  locators 

Ave  acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  miU-site,  at  the  same  ._  j  r*.*^^*-.*-  «.#  \,xA^  o«  #«-  «<.  *ii/>.!.  -{/.i^^a  ^4 

price  per  acre  that  wiTpwd  for  bis  claim,  and  gives  «^^  patentees  of  lodes,  as  far  as  their  rights  of 

ownera  of  quarts-mills  or  reduction-works  not  owning  possession  and  enjoyment  are  concerned,  is 

a  mine  in  connection  therewith,  a  similar  pri^eg^.  practically  the  same  that  it  was  formerly,  with 

Section  2,888  nrov ides  that  the  local  legislatures,  in  all  claims  other  than  placer  claims.    The  law 

the  absence  of  Federal  IwfisUtion,  may  provide  suit-  requires  locations  to  be  made  along  the  lode  or 

able  regulations  for  workmcr-mines.  involving  ease-  •      i       ^i^    •         «  •^                     ^                  ^^i 

mentsT^lrainage,  and  other  means  fir  their  dSvelop-  ^®»_;  lengthwise  of  ite  course,  at  or  near  the 

ment  to  be  AiUy  expressed  in  the  patent  surface.    Each  locator  is  entitled  to  follow  the 

dip  of  the  l«de  or  vein  to  an  infinite  depth, 

State  IfgWiHiii — After  the  incorporation  of  within  the  planes  passing  vertically  downward 

the  mining  laws  into  the  Revised  Statutes,  van-  through  his  end-lines,  provided  his  claim  con- 

ous  States  and  Territories,  in  conformity  with  tain  the  apex  of  the  lode  or  vein.    These  end- 

the  privilege  granted  them  by  section  2,888,  lines  must  necessarily  be  parallel  to  each  other, 

passed  laws  relating  to  the  working  and  drain-  A  location  of  a  mining  claim  can  not  be 

age  of  mines,  and  also  to  such  matters  as  are  ne-  made  by  a  discovery  shaft  upon  another  claim 

cessary  to  their  complete  development  and  pres-  that  has  been  previously  located  and  is  a  valid 

ervation.  Laws  were  also  passed  relating  to  the  location.    The  weight  of  Federal  and  State 

management  of  mines,  transfer  and  mortgage  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  locations 

of  mining  rights,  formation  of  mining  com-  where  the  work  required  by  statute  lias  been 

panics,  etc.    So  far  as  the  location  of  mines  is  performed,  even  if  there  are  irregularities  in 

concerned,  most  of  the  acts  are  mere  re-enact-  the  location  papers,  and  actual  possession  is  not 

ments  of  the  Federal  statutes.     Among  the  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  title  obtained  by 

States  and  Territories  that  possess  such  local  a  valid  location ;  and  until  such  location  is  ter- 

legislation  are  Arizona,  Oalifornia,  Colorado,  minated   by  abandonment  and  forfeiture,,  no 

Dakota,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  right  or  claim  to  the  property  can  be  acquired 

New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  by  an  adverse  entry  thereon  with  a  view  to  the 

Wyoming.    A  convenient  compilation  of  these  relocation  thereof.   Mere  possession,  however, 

laws  is  fonnd  in  Copp^s  *^  American  Mining  not  based  upon  a  valid  location  is  valueless  as 

Code*^    (Washington,    1886)    and  in   Waders  against  a  subsequent  valid  location.    Where  a 

'*  American  Mining  Law ''  (St.  Louis,  1882).  location  notice  fails  to  state  the  number  of  feet 

A  complete  compilation,  by  Clarence  King,  is  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  lode,  the  location 

found  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  tenth  census  (Wash-  is  limited  to  an  equal  number  of  feet  on  each 

ington,   1885).     Certain  of  the  States  have  side  of  the  discovery,  and  to  an  equal  number 

appointed  executive  officers  or  commissioners  of  feet  on  the  course  of  the  lode  or  vein  in  each 

to  look  after  the  mining  interests  in  those  direction  from  that  point.    A  failure  to  record  a 

States,    and    the    Constitutions   and    revised  certificate  of  location  of  a  mining  claim  within 

statutes  of  certain  States   provide    for   the  the  time  prescribed  by  law  will  not  render  tbe 

exercise  of  tlie  general  police  power  of  tbe  location  invalid,  provided  tbe  other  neoessarj 
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steps  be  eomplied  with.  The  tendency  of  the  in  plaoe  was  discoTered  in  the  discovery  shaft, 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  has  been  to  sap-  ana  provided  also  that  it  extended  to  the  ground 
port,  as  far  as  possible,  locations  made  in  good  in  controversy.  No  location  can  be  made  upon 
faith,  notwithstanding  existing  informalities;  the  middle  part  of  a  vein,  or  otherwise  than  at 
and  hence  claims  for  more  than  the  statutory  the  top  or  apex,  which  will  enable  the  locator 
length  upon  the  lode  have  been  held  good  to  to  go  beyond  his  lino.  While  the  common  law 
the  extent  of  the  number  of  feet  allowed  by  never  recognized  extra-lateral  rights  as  they 
law,  but  void  as  to  the  remainder ;  buttheloca-  exist  to-day,  it  did  provide,  under  certain  con- 
tion  of  a  mining  claim  upon  a  lode  or  vein  of  ditions,  for  the  separation  of  the  minerals  from 
ore  should  always  be  made  lengthwise  of  the  the  sur&ice  under  which  they  lay. 
course  of  the  apex,  at  or  near  the  surface;  iuud  Later. — The  law  requires,  as  above 
otherwise,  it  will  only  secure  so  much  of  the  stated,  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
lode  or  vein  as  it  actually  covers.  Thus,  where  annually  upon  each  claim,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  location  is  laid  crosswise  of  a  lode  or  vein,  so  the  location.  As  a  rule,  the  law  in  this  par- 
that  its  greatest  length  crosses  the  lode,  instead  ticular  has  been  strictly  construed,  and  finan- 
of  following  the  course  thereof,  it  will  secure  cial  embarrassment  and  threats  to  deter  re- 
only  such  surface  as  lies  within  it,  and  its  side-  sumption  of  labor,  have  been  held  not  to  be 
lines  will  become  its  end-lines  for  the  purposes  sufficient  excuses  for  non-performance  of  the 
of  defining  the  rights  of  the  owner.  work.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  where  work 
The  Apex  SecdM  aid  Rights  oder  It— The  law  was  done  upon  one  of  several  adjoining  claims 
of  1872  ingrafted  upon  the  old  common-law  held  in  common,  it  could  only  count  for  the 
right,  which  included  primarily  the  surface  and  other  claims  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
everything  beneath  it,  the  additional  right  of  where  it  actually  inured  to  the  benefit  of  all  of 
following  certain  viens,  under  certain  condi-  them,  and  was  of  equal  beneficial  valae  to  all. 
tions  and  limitations,  into  adjacent  territory.  Placer  dalns^^In  the  case  of  placer  claims, 
This  is  the  so-called  right  of  "  extra-lateral  the  owner  of  the  claim  holds  everything  cov- 
pursuit,"  which  is  met  with  only  in  American  ered  by  his  patent,  except  such  lodes  as  were 
jurisprudence.  This  right  carried  with  it  the  known  to  exist  within  the  placer  claim,  prior 
liability  of  being  intruded  upon  by  an  adjoin-  to  the  granting  of  the  patent.  In  this  respect, 
ing  owner  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  placer  claims  differ  from  lode  claims.  The 
The  old  right  of  discovery,  which  was  original-  courts  have  held  that  by  *^  known  to  exist  *'  is 
ly  the  foundation  of  the  miner^s  title,  is  no  meant  a  vein  duly  located  or  recorded  and 
longer  of  importance ;  for  the  right  to  follow  owned  by  a  third  party  before  the  placer  dium- 
a  vein  outside  of  the  side-lines  of  the  claim  ant  applied  for  the  patent,  and  that  the  mere 
depends  solely  upon  the  possession  of  the  apex  existence  of  the  lode  by  geological  inference, 
within  the  surface  survey.  Thus  the  original  general  rumor,  or  belief,  £d  not  serve  to  ex- 
discovery  may  prove  valueless ;  but  the  right  empt  it  from  the  placer  claim.  The  require- 
of  extra-lateral  pursuit  may  make  a  claim  of  ments  of  the  Federal  statute  in  regard  to  labor 
extreme  value.  This  has  several  times  occurred  performed  have  been  held  to  apply  to  placer 
in  the  mining-camps  of  the  West.  For  full  ex-  claims  also.  There  are  no  extra-lateral  rights  in 
planation  of  this,  see  *^  The  Emma-Durant  connection  witii  placer  claims. 
Case,"  *'  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,"  vol.  viii.  BIMsgnphy.— The  literature  of  mining  law  is 
The  terms  **  veins,"  ^'lode,"  and  '4edge,"  and  not  large.  All  mining  cases  of  general  impor- 
the  expressions,  ^*  top  of  the  vein,"  and  *'  apex  tance,  both  English  and  American,  are  report- 
of  the  vein,"  appear  to  be  synonymous,  but  ed  in  Morrison's  ** Mining  Reports"  (Chicago, 
they  have  not  yet  been  judicially  settled.  A  fourteen  volumes).  This  series  ccmtains  reports 
vein  or  lode,  in  order  to  be  followed  outside  of  of  many  cases  that  in  no  wise  form  a  part  of  the 
the  side-lines  of  the  claim,  must  be  continuous,  general  body  of  the  American  mining  law. 
Continuity  is  a  question  of  fact,  but  as  yet  there  Morrison's  '^  Digest  of  American  and  Siglish 
is  no  case  that  squarely  defines  the  evidence  of  Decisions,"  found  in  the  reports  from  the  earli- 
continuity.  In  one  case,  however,  it  has  been  est  times  to  the  year  1876  (ban  Francisco,  1875) 
held  that  a  vein  or  lode  must  be  a  continuous  is  of  great  value  to  the  practitioner  and  is  the 
body  of  mineralized  rock,  lying  within  any  best  book  for  the  practical  wants  of  attorneys, 
well-defined  boundaries  on  the  earth's  sur-  For  definitions  of  technical  terms,  see  Rossiter 
face  or  under  it.  Each  locator  is  entitled  to  W.  Raymond's  ^^Glossary  of  Mining  Terms,"  in 
follow  the  dip  of  the  lode  or  vein  to  an  indefi-  vd.  ix  of  **  Transactions  of  the  American  Insti- 
nite  depth,  though  it  carries  him  beyond  the  tute  of  Mining  Engineers."  Rockwell's  "  Span- 
side-line  of  his  claim,  provided  that  these  side-  ish  and  Mexican  Mining  Law  "  (New  York, 
lines  substantially  correspond  with  the  course  1851)  is  a  most  learned  and  valuable  treatise, 
of  the  vein  at  the  surface.  A  locator  working  but  is  now  antiquated.  Blanchard  and  Weekes 
subterraneously  into  the  dip  of  the  vein  belong-  on  '^  Mines,  Minerals,  and  Mining  Water- Rights" 
ing  to  another  who  is  in  possession  of  his  loca-  (1887)  is  valuable,  but  is  no  longer  up  to  date, 
tion,  is  a  trespasser ;  and,  as  between  two  lo-  So  are  also  Sickles's  ^^  United  States  Min- 
cators,  the  boundaries  of  whose  respective  ing  Laws  and  Decisions"  (1881),  and  Wade's 
claims  include  common  territories,  priority  of  *^ American  Mining  Law"  (Denver,  1882).  A 
location  confers  the  better  title,  provided  a  vein  convenient  work  is  Harris's  '^  Titles  to  Mines  in 
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the  United  States  "  (London,  1877),  which  is  to  clnding   new    bofldings,    was   $4,888,695.41. 

be  partioularly  reoommended  to  laymen  on  ac-  The  noinber  of  enrolled  pnpils,  high  snd  nor- 

oouot  of  its  briefness  and  thoroughness.    The  mal  schools  included,  for  the  year  1888,  was 

principle  English  text*book  is  MacSwinneys  259,835,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the 

^  Mines  and  Minerals,"  and  the  American  is  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 

Biunbridge,  on  the  "  Law  of  Mines  and  Miner-  is  estimated  at  416,550.    The  average  daily  at- 

als'*  (First  American  Edition  from  Third  Lon-  tendance  -has  been  126,468,  and  the  average 

don  Edition,  1878).  length  of  school  during  the  year  has  been  6*1 

MIBfNESOTA*    Stats  e§nnmtmU — ^The  follow-  months.    There  have  been  1,884  male  teachers 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  employed  at  an  average    monthly  salary  of 

Governor,   Andrew  R.    McGill,   Republican;  $40.10,  and  5,671  female  teachers  at  an  average 

Dentenant-Governor,  Albert  £.  Rice;  Secre-  monthly  salary  of  $80.52.     The  number  of 

tary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson  ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  teachers  that  have  taught  in  the  same  district 

Braden;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bobleter;  Attomey^-  three  or  more  years  is  727  for  1888,  which  is 

General,  Moses  E.  Olapp;   Superintendent  of  an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  over  1887,  and  120 

Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Eiehle;  Railroad  and  per  cent,  over  1886.    The  number  of  normal 

Warehouse    Commissioners,   Horace    Austin,  graduates  teaching  in  1888  was  571,  an  increase 

John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L.  Becker;.  Chief -Jus-  of  60  per  cent  over  1886;  while  that  of  teach- 

tioe  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gilfillan;  ers  attending   normal   school   in    1888    was 

Associate  Justices,  John  M.  Berry,  William  1,427,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over  1886. 

Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenson,  and  Charles  E.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  wages  for  the 

Vanderburgh.  year  was  $1,942,665.78,  and  $1,121,804.88  was 

flwHMeBi — The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  paid  for  new  school  houses  and  sites.    The  law 

for  1888  gives  the  following  statement  of  fi-  requiring  the  teaching  of  temperance  hygiene 

nances  for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1888 :  Re-  in  the  public  schools  has  been  generally  com> 

oeipts,  $8,097,610.25;  balance  in  treasury  Aug.  plied  with.    Under  a  recent  law  granting  aid 

1,   1887,    $648,860.66;    total,    $8,746,470.91.  to  schools  in  purchasing  libraries,  there  have 

Disbursements,    $2,404,108  42;     balance    in  been  furnished  bj  the  State  811  of  these  libra- 

treasurj  July  81,  1888,  $1,842,862.67;  total,  ries.    ^^The  growth  of  the  schools  has  been 

$8,746,470.91.    Of  this  balance,  only  $189,>  further  enhanced,*' says  the  Governor,  **  by  the 

990.72  stands  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  revenue  fund  recent  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 

available  for  general  expenses.    The  estimated  permitting  the  State  school  funds  to  be  loaned 

receipts  and  disbursements  for  such  expenses  to  school  districts  for  building  purposes  in  pro- 
viding new  and  better  school-houses.  The 
amount  so  loaned  in  the  twenty-one  months 
the  law  has  been  in  operation  is  $291,124.91. 
One  of  the  greatest  stimulants  and  benefits 
ever  received  by  our  common  schools  comes 
through  the  law  of  1887,  which  levies  a  straight 
one-mill  tax  annually  on  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State  and  devotes  the  proceeds,  based 
on  the  enrollments  of  the  schools,  to  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  of  the  State.    This  levy,  as 

The  deficiency  for  1889  is  thus  $820,658.94.  extended  on  the  tax  rolls  of  1886,  amounted  to 

The  State  debt  consists  of  but  one  class  of  $486,670.03." 

bonds,  viz.,    Minnesota,  4i-per-cent    adjust-  Through  an  appropriation  made  by  the  last 

ment  bonds,  bearing  date  July  1,  1881,  due  in  Legislature,  a  handsome  new  building  has  been 

twenty  years,  and  redeemable  at  the  State's  erected  at  Moorhead  for  the  fourth  normal 

option  after  ten  years.*    The  amount  outstand-  school,  which  is  now  in  operation.    The  estab- 

ing  is  $8,965,000 ;  the  State  holds  of  her  own  lishment  of  this  school  probably  supplies  the 

bonds  as  follows:  Invested  school  fond,  $1,-  last  demand  in  the  State,  in  the  way  of  new 

981,000 ;  invested  university  fund,  $288,000 ;  normal  schools,  for  many  years  to  come, 

total,  $2,269,000.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  During  the  year  schools  of  law  and  medi- 

total  debt  is  $8,965,000;  from  this  should  be  cine  have  been  organized  in  the  State  univer- 

deducted  $1,994,209,  which  represents  the  ac-  sity.    The  school  of  medicine  embraces  a  col- 

oumulation  in  the  internal  improvement  land  lege  of  medicine,  a  college  of   homoepathic 

fnnd,  which  is  by  law  set  apart  as  a  sinking-  medicine,  and  a  college  of  dentistry.     The 

fund.    The  State  debt,  less  the  available  sink-  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.    Tlie 

ing-fnnd,  is  then  reduced  to  $1,970,791.  schools  will  use  the  medical  college  building 

EiantlM. — The  permanent  school  fnnd  now  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  hospital  college  building 

amounts   to   $8,258,096.70,  having  increased  in  Minneapolis.    A  school  of  agriculture  with 

from  sales  of  land  $954,080.56  during  1887  and  a  two-years'  course  has  also  been  opened  for 

1888.   It  is  expected  that  this  fund  will  eventu-  practicsl  instruction  in  farming.    The  presi- 

ally  amount  to   $18,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  dent  of  the  university  reports  that  the  large 

The  whole  amount  expended  on  the  public  science  hall  and  museum,  which  were  begun 

schools  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  in-  in  1887,  are  nearly  completed. 


for  the  ensuing 

three  years  are  as 

follow : 
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188B 

|1,S64,680  79 
1,747,000  00 
1,818,000  00 

$2,175,249  60 
1.818.850  00 

1890 

1881 

1,014,850  00 
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$A,4aQ,lW)  78 

$5,106,449  66 

DB..., 
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$816,741  06 
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fl«Mlen'  Brae«— The  last  Legislature  made 

Srovision  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
onorably  disobarged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
appropriated  $50,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
city  of  Minneapolis  gave  a  site  therefor,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-one  acres  of  land  at  Minnehaha 
Falls,  to  be  eventually  connected  with  the  park 
system  of  that  city.  Temporary  quarters  were 
rented  on  grounds  a^acent,  and  in  November, 
1887,  the  home  was  opened.  The  full  capacity 
of  these  quarters  was  soon  reached,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  (Au- 
gust 12),  81  soldiers  had  been  admitted,  and  65 
others  had  applied.  During  the  present'  winter 
fully  200  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  The 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  purchasing  a  site 
and  erecting  new  buildings  did  not  become 
available  until  1888.  This  appropriation  has 
been  expended  in  the  erection  of  two  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  dwellings  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  with  these  buildings  and  the  tem- 
porary quarters  all  applicants  now  entitled  to 
admission  will  be  accommodated.  But  this 
number  is  constantly  increasing. 

State  Prisoi. — ^The  last  Legislature  abolished 
the  contract-labor  system,  and  appropriated 
$25,000  to  put  in  motion  the  public-account 
system.  This  amount  was  considered  by  the 
prison  inspectors  loo  small  to  warrant  them 
in  undertaking  the  work,  and  nothing  has  been 


AM  to  Mflen.— The  Legislature  of  188T  ap- 
propriated $40,000  for  the  relief  of  farmers 
whose  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  hail  in 
1886.  The  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
were  repaid  $10,000  advanced  by  them  for 
distribution  in  Marshall  County.  Of  the  bal- 
ance, $20,315.59  was  distributed,  more  than 
half  of  which  went  to  Marshall  County  where 
the  greatest  loss  occurred.  The  sum  of  $25,- 
177.60  was  also  loaned  to  these  farmers,  to 
purchase  seed-grain.  Under  the  first  appro- 
priation much  actual  want  was  relieved  and 
suffering  averted,  and  when  the  season  of  1887 
opened,  farmers  who  had  lost  their  all  by  hail 
the  previous  year,  and  but  for  the  aid  extended 
by  the  State  would  have  been  in  absolute  want, 
were  ready  with  their  teams  for  work.  Good 
crops  were  raised  where,  but  for  the  means 
furnished  by  the  State  to  purchase  seed,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  planted.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred under  this  law  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Marshall  County,  which,  although 
the  most  impoverished  by  the  losses  inflicted, 
has  already  |>aid  back  $5,584.91  of  the  $11,625 
apportioned  it.  besides  providing  comfort  and 
plenty  in  the  homes  of  a  desolated  portion  of 
the  State. 

Valaatifi. — The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  in  1888 : 


ITKMA. 

1888. 

1887. 

Ucn^ 

Acres  of  land  Msesiwd ^ ^  ^    ^ » 

87,2«0,821 

38,820,691 

8,489,680 

$188,614,809 
861.4B5,M7 
10e,12«,015 

$190,888,548 

800,989,817 

94,846,604 

$2,268,784* 

60,51&.T0O 

11,279,411 

Yalae  of  city  oroDerty 

Value  of  taxable  peraooal  property 

Total 

$&5«,19M91 

$486,669,964 

$69,B«6,&27 

♦J 

[)ecrea8e. 

done.    The  prisoners  have  been  idle,  and  the 
inspectors  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
High  Uceaae. — Gov.  McQill  says  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature: 

While  no  official  data  have  been  gathered,  infoi^ 
matiou  of  a  character  to  be  relied  upon  shows  a  de- 
crease of  fully  one  third  in  the  number  of  saloons,  and 
an  increase  of  one  quarter  in  the  revenue  derived 
from  licenses.  The  consumption  of  liquor  has  been 
lessened,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  materially  pro- 
moted. There  is  not  so  much  intoxication  as  existed 
before  the  law  was  enacted ;  the  saloon  is  no  lon^cer  a 
dominant  power  in  the  politics  of  the  State ;  public 
opinion  for  a  thorouc^h  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
strengthened,  and  in  many  ways,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, good  has  resulted  to  our  State  and  its  people 
from  the  high-lioeose  law  of  1887. 

From  unofficial  statistics  gathered  by  a  State 
journal  in  August,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  law,  the  reduction  in  the  total 
number  of  saloons  appears  to  be  from  2,806 
under  the  old,  to  1,697  under  the  new  system. 
In  Hennepin  County  the  reduction  is  from  846 
to  242  ;  in  Ramsey  County,  from  688  to  862 ; 
in  Winona  County,  from  165  to  40;  in  St. 
Louis  County,  from  113  to  72;  and  in  Stearns 
County,  from  109  to  61. 


AgilciltiFe. — The  Commissioner  of  Statistics 
reports  for  1887  a  total  product  of  89,070,159 
bushels  of  wheat,  raised  on  8,063,887  acres ; 
87,669,199  bushels  of  oats,  on  1,825,810  acres; 
17,234,422  bushels  of  corn,  on  642,477  acres; 
6,216,891  bushels  of  barley,  on  822,612  acres; 
and  1,818,121  bushels  of  flax,  on  167,264  acres. 
The  amount  of  wheat  for  1888  is  estimated  at 
8,019,919  acres;  oats,  1,638,184  acres;  com, 
687,069  acres;  barley,  870,076  acres;  flax, 
166,206  acres. 

DedslMS. — On  November  22  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  an  important  decision, 
annulling  the  mechanics'  lien  law  of  the  last 
Legislature,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  its 
provisions  were  unconstitutional.  The  act 
aimed  to  give  labor  a  first  lien  upon  property 
created  by  it,  and  the  furnisher  of  materials  a 
second  lien ;  but  its  provisions  were  so  unskill- 
fully  drawn  that  procedure  under  it  was  im- 
possible. As  a  result,  men  could  not  appeal  to 
the  old  law,  for  that  was  presumptively  super- 
seded, nor  could  they  appeal  to  the  new,  for 
the  ablest  lawyer  whom  they  might  employ 
could  make  nothing  of  it.    The  only  effect  A 
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the  new  law  has  been  to  snapend  for  a  year  the  disohaise  the  obliffations  of  a  political  campaiffii. 

operation  and  safeguards  of  the  former  act  of  J?°dcr  liim  the  judidaryof  this  State,  for  the  fnt 

tQfrn   ^ui^v.  Kw  «.i.:»  ^^^u:^.  :-  «^-,  .^<.4>^.^^  t*™®  "J  our  history,  has  been  proetituted  for  the  pur- 

1870,  which  by  this  decision  is  now  restored.  ^  ^f  lactional  partwanship;  wid  men  of  acknowl- 

The  Legislature  of  1885  passed  a  law  regu-  ed^  inoompetenoy  have  been  clothed  with  the 

latins  the  removal  of  county  seats,  which  pro-  jndge^s  ermine  aa  a  compensation  for  tb^  political 

vided  among  other  things  for  the  removal  by  a  services  in  the  cancns  and  upon  the  stump,    we  sub- 

minority  vote  of  the  elector,  excepting  in  S^I^S.SfcliriSJrrio^Sa^tJI'te 

counties  where  the  question  had  previously  of  our  state 

been  .oubmiUed  to  a  vote,  and  the  ooont^r  -eato  q^  ^^^  28  a  conference  of  farmera  and 

therem  had  been  fixed  by  Booh  vote,  and  in  thw  j.^or  or^ixatione,  nnder  the  name  of  the 

"^-  ^  T^Jr  *  *•»•;*«;?**'' 'o'*•^«'»^^J>•  "  Farm  i^d  Labor  Party."  met  at  St.  Pan!  for 

required.  In  the  oaae  of  Nichola  m.  Walter  thw  ^^^                  f  nominating  a  State  ticket  to 

act  waa  declared  by  the  SapreineOonrt  to  be  ,eprient  the  intereete  of   organixed   labor, 

contrary  to  hat  part  of  the  Oonatitntion  which  This  conference  nominated :  For  Governor,  Ig- 

requires  all  laws  to  ^  nniform  in  their  operar  ^ine  Donnelly;  Lientenant-Governor.  Jamis 

tionthronghont  the  State.   There  IS,  therefores  McGanriiy;  Attorney-General,  WilUam  Welch; 

no  law  at  present  providing  for  county-seat  g^^^^  freaiurer,  wf  G.  Jebb;  Secretary  of 

"22Zf!!l;     in.    -d.  wu-..    .  *        *  •     o.  *  Stete,  J.  p.  Schonbeck.    The  platform  favors 

P«l«l^The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  ,  ^^^^^^  ^j  (he  tariff,  governmental  control 

Convention  at  St.  Panl  on  July  26,  and  nomi-  f  telegraphs,  and  farther  restriction  of  rail- 

nated  Uie  followimj  ticket :   For  Governor,  ^ads,  2nd  a5o  demands: 

Hugh  Hamson ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Tneo-  -/?  .x.                  j  ..  *        i.         v  t       j  ji 

dore  8.  Reimstad;  Secretary  of  St^'  Peter  J'S\Si«^5t^:i5^t^^,1S£??|So^  Wnkt 

iUompson;  btate  Ireasurer,  John   U.  Allen;  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  votinir  embodyini^  the 

Attorney-General,  Charles  £.  Shannon.    The  principle  of  the  Australian  law,  which  abolishes  the 

platform  contains  the  usual  prohibitory  resolu-  caucus  system  and  secures  to  each  voter  an  oppor- 

tions,  demands  a  law  of  Congress  prohibiting  *^'£^,*^,;?"^'^[^ '"^  "°.*"^i?'l*'*l  ^"^?^^^ 

.V    P         .  ^         My,          •  A  ^L        OA  A     *u  ^  That  the  nirht  to  vote  is  mhcrent  m  citizenship, 

the  importation  of  liquor  into  those  States  that  ^thout  regard  to  sex. 

forbid^  liquor-^selling,  and  concludes  with  the  The  redaction  of  flight  and  passenser  rates  on 

following  resolution :  railroads  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  only  Uie  operating 

and  maintaining  expenses,  when  economically  admin- 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Legislature  to  re-  istered,  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  actual  cost  of 

guire  each  railway  companv  doing  business  in  the  the  roads,  thus  saving  to  the  producere  of  tiie  State 

tate  to  provide  suitable  and  adequate  stock-yards,  at  several  millions  now  wrung  from  them  to  pay  interest 

such  stations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  railroad  on  fictitious  stock. 

commissioners,  for  the  handling  and  shipping  of  grain.  The  enactment  of  a  law  allowing  the  mortgagor  to 

cattie,  and  other  products,  un<]^r  such  nuea  and  ngu-  deduct  ftt>m   the   amount  due  the   mortgagee,  the 

lations  as  will  insure  to  every  shipper  equal  rights,  amount  of  all  taxes  paid  upon  that  part  of  Uie  assessed 

fadlities,  and  privileges.  valuation  of  the  estate  taxed,  represented  by  tiie  moit- 

T  Th®«  ^"®'*'^"?^^^®  ^C  *^t  ?"P'®">®  ^?^^^  ^:  *^he  enactment  of  a  factoir-inspection  law  for  the 

L.  Claffey,  was  later  placed  in  nomination,  and  protection  of  the  health  and  sarety  of  employ^  in 

for  Associate  Justice,  George  8.  Livermore.  mines,  factories,  workshops,  and  places  of  business. 

On  August  16  the  Democratic  State  Oonven-  The  enactment  of  a  Uw  deflningtiie  liabiUtv  of  em- 

tion  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  and  nominated  the  a"pJ;^?r4^rv*f.^?Cte,S^ 

following  candidates :  For  Governor,  Eugene  pations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or  health. 

M.  Wilson;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Daniel  Buck;  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in 

Secretary  of  State,  W.  0.  Bredenhagen ;  Treas-  all  towns  and  cities  on  State  and  municipal  work,  and 

nrer,  Hans  Nelson  ;  Attorney-General,  0.  D'-  ^^^  ^^^^  "***^^  ^  ^°®  ^^  ^  ^^'  "**  ^^^  ^^ 

Autremont ;    Chief  Justice  of   the  Supreme  ~xhe  enactment  of  a  Uw  regulating  the  employment 

Court,  Seagrave  Smith ;   Associate  Judge  of  of  detectives  and  peace-officers,  and  forbiading  the 

the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Batchelder.  emplovmcnt  of  secret  or  private  detectives  by  other 

In  addition   to  commending  the  National  tiian  the  State  or  raunicipfi  govwuments. 

Administration  and  policy,  the  resolutions  de-  ,S?/°!S2??n  ?Lfc^miS..^fhrth«  t^^      of 

.,           .     .     '^    .."^     1           *  ^i_     «-  ^  weekly  waffes  in  lawtul  money  by  tne  employers  or 

nounce  the  gram-inspection  laws  of  the  State,  j^bor  in  dties,  and  by  railroad  companies  and  other 

deprecate  the  multiplicity  of  offices,  accuse  the  corporations,  and  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

State  Government  of  extravagance,  and  reflect  whereas^  Any  rate  of  interet^t  above  the  average  in- 

npon  the  State  Executive  in  the  following  Ian-  ^^^  «^  "^^^^^  tiie  nation  is  fo^|>f 'y^^^^«"ft>"J^ 

irnAipe  •  demand  a  reduction  of  mtcrest  In  this  btate  to  a  rea- 

^uage .  sonable  rate. 

We  particularly  arrai|?n  the  present  Executive  of  A  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  guber- 

the  State,  lor  he  lias  persistently  refused  U)in^  national  candidate,  announced  his  refusal  to 

i^nTth'rex't^^vCf  ^^^^^^  accept  the  nomination  and  his  purpose  of  sup- 

Lc^Uture.    Wc  commend  to  his  consideration  the  porting  the  Republican  ticket  as  the  surest  way 

example  of  Grover  Cleveland,  as  evidence  of  the  of  securing  the  demands  of  the  laboring  man. 

wholesome  influence  upon  vicious  legislation  which  J,  jj,  p^qI  ^na  ^len  nominated  to  fill  the  va- 

an  mtellitrent  Executive  can  exercise  by  a  judicious  ««««« 

and  resolute  cxcrciKe  of  the  veto  power.    He  has  do-  Im:  *  t>       vi*                *  •                 *'^-.    «  a^^ 

based  the  civil  service  of  the  State  by  removing  offlcera  The  Repubhcans  met  in  convention  on  Sep- 

of  mature  experience  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  and  tember  6,  and  after  four  formal  ballots  nomi- 
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nated  William  R.  Merriam  for  Govemor.  The  extending  the  l^dative  session  to  ninety  days, 
other  principal  candidates  before  the  oonven-  new^  bills  not  to  be  introduced  in  the  last 
tion  were  Gov.  McGill  and  Arthur  Scheffer.  twenty  days,  was  also  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  160,008  yeas  to  52,946  nays^ 
Attorney-General  were  renominated.  For  the  MISSIONS,  PMOTESTAHT,  DmBHAnOHlL  €011- 
Snpreme  Court,  Chief- Justice  Gilfillan  was  re-  nSENCE  OF*  An  International  Conference  of 
nominated,  and  L.  W.  Collins  was  made  the  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  London  in  June, 
candidate  for  Associate  Jastice.  The  platform  It  has  become  usual  to  hold  such  conferences 
pledges  the  party  to  maintain  the  high-license  once  in  ten  years ;  and  the  present  meeting 
system,  commends  the  administration  of  Gov.  was  also  associated  with  the  centenary  of  the 
McGill,  approves  civil-service  reform,  the  in-  institution  of  missionary  work.  The  call  for 
terstate  commerce  law,  and  liberal  pensions,  the  Conference  was  addressed  to  Christians  of 
and  condemns  the  fishery  treaty  ana  the  re-  all  Protestant  communions  engaged  in  mission- 
fnsal  of  Democrats  to  admit  Dakota  as  a  State,  ary  service  of  whatever  kind,  '•*'  to  confer  *with 
It  further  declares  that  the  party  adheres  to  one  another  on  those  many  and  important  and 
the  repeated  declaration  of  State  and  National  delicate  questions  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
platforms,  in  favor  of  the  modification,  read-  zation  and  the  large  expansion  of  missionary 
JQstment  and  reduction  of  the  tariff.  It  de-  work  have  brought  into  prominence,  with  a 
clares  that  all  measures  of  tariff  adjustment  view  to  develop  the  agencies  employed  for  the 
should  be  framed  and  conceived  in  a  cautious  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.** 
and  conservative  spirit,  so  as  not  to  disturb  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  societies  were 
impair  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  represented  in  the  Conference ;  fifty-four  Brit- 
existing  revenue  laws,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ish  societies,  by  1,264  delegates;  fifty-two  so- 
relieve  Uie  people  from  unnecessary  taxation  cieties  in  the  United  States,  by  140  dele- 
upon  articles  which  do  not  enter  into  competi-  gates;  six  in  Canada,  by  27  delegates;  and 
tion  with  American  industry.  It  declares  its  seventeen  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  22 
hostility  to  trusts  so  called,  and  to  all  monopo-  delegates.  Of  the  whole  number  of  societies, 
listic  combinations,  of  every  form  that  seek  to  twenty-two  were  women^s  societies  or  boards, 
limit  the  production  or  the  price,  or  in  any  way  The  opening  meeting,  for  the  reception  of  dele- 
control  the  commodities  of  the  country.  It  gates  and  interchange  of  greetings,  was  held 
approves  the  ireform  of  the  voting  system  called  June  9,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
the  Australian  system.  In  view  of  the  recent  Aberdeen.  It  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
revelations  showing  the  abuses  to  which  the  Underbill,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
iramigration  and  naturalization  laws  have  been  mittee,  who  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
subject,  it  demanded  of  the  National  Congress  the  missionary  conferences,  from  the  first, 
a  thorough  revision  of  those  laws ;  and,  in  the  which  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  in  New 
mean  time,  a  more  efficient  execution  by  the  York,  in  1854 ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
National  Administration  of  such  laws  as  we  the  American  Board,  who  spoke  of  the  work 
have,  especially  that  prohibiting  the  importa-  of  the  women^s  boards,  of  which  there  were, 
tion  of  contract  labor.  he  said,  thirty-five  in  the  United  States,  with 

At  the  November  election,  Merriam  received  thousands  of  auxiliaries ;  and  by  speakers  rep- 
134,365  votes  for  Governor;  Wilson,  110,251;  resenting  societies  of  Continental  Europe. 
Harrison,  17,150;  and  Panl,  385.  Merriam  Forty-five  meetings  were  held,  which  are  de- 
ran  over  5,000  votes  behind  his  ticket.  Of  the  scribed  as  sectional  meetings,  for  members 
legislative  candidates,  81  Republicans  and  16  only;  open  meetings  for  conference ;  and  public 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  Senate ;  and  89  meetings  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  At 
Republicans,  9  Democrats,  and  5  Independents  the  sectional  meetings  were  discussed  such  top- 
to  the  Lower  House.  Five  Republican  Con-  ics  as  missionary  methods  and  agencies,  medi- 
gressmen  were  chosen,  and  the  National  Re-  cal  missions,  women^s  work;  the  place  of  edo- 
publican  ticket  received  a  large  majority.  cation  in  mission  work;  the  organization  and 

At  the  same  election,  a  constitutional  amend-  government  of  native  churches,  their  training 
ment  declaring  combinations  to  monopolize  or  and  support ;  the  missionary  and  his  relation 
restrict  the  market  for  food-products  to  be  to  literature,  Bible  and  tract  societies ;  home- 
criminal  conspiracy,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  work  for  misdons;  missionary  comity,  union, 
104,932  in  its  favor,  to  13,064  against.  Another  and  co-operation ;  and  commerce  and  diploma- 
amendment  adding  to.  section  12  of  Article  I  cy  in  relation  to  missions.  The  purpose  of  the 
the  following  words:  open  conferences  was  described  to  be  not  so 

Provided,  however,  that  all  property  so  exempted  much  to  awaken  sympathy  for  any  particular 

shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  sale  tor  anj  debts  incurred  branch  of  mission  work,  as  to  inquire  into  the 

to  any  person  for  work  done  or  matenals  lumiahed  in  ^^ni^  points  of  missionary  labor  with  a  view 

the  constniction  renair,  or  iraprovemen^^^^^  ^  f^^     improvements.     The  subject  of  the 

And,  provided  further,  that  euch  habihty  to  seizure  ^  •»••»*"  ixupivirTwujwvo.     x«^  ouuj«>v»  vi 

and  sale  shall  also  extend  to  all  real  property,  for  any  «"*  one  was     The  Increase  of  Islam,  and  the 

debt  incurred  to  any  laborer  or  servant  for  labor  or  Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Influences  of 

service  performed,  Mohammedanism."  The  chairman.  Sir  William 

was  adopted  by  the  following  vote:    Yeas,  W.  Hunter,  remarked  that,  after  carefully  going 

153,908 ;  nays,  48,649.    A  third  amendment,  over  the  figures,  he  was  convinced  that  while 
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dnrisg  the  past  ten  yean  Islam  Lad  increased  tween  the  different  missions,  and  special  topics 

lOi  per  cent,  Ohristianity  had  sained  64  per  of  ministerial  qualification  and  a^ncies.    An 

cent.    Another  like  session  was  devoted  to  the  agreement  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  se- 

discussion  of  '^  Buddhism  and  other  Kindred  curing  harmony  in  the  workings  of  the  several 

Heathen  Systems;  their  Character  and  Influ-  missions  and  avoiding  interferences  between 

ence,  compared  with  those  of  Christianity."  them ;  and  a  committee  was  constituted  with 

The  subject  of  a  third  session  was  *^  The  Mis-  authority  to  provide  for  another  assembly  at 

sions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Heathen  some  suitable  time  in  the  future. 

Lands ;  their  Character,  Extent,  Influence,  and  MI8BI8S1PPL    Stito  CtTonnatr— The  follow- 

Lessons."    On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Principal  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 

Mac  Vicar,  of  Montreal,  represented  that  while  Governor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat ;   Lieu- 

the  increase  of  Roman  Catholic  converts  in  tenant-Governor,  G.  D.  Bhands ;  Secretary  of 

India  was  8^  per  cent.,  the  United  Protestant  State,  George   M.    Grovan ;  Auditor,  W.  W. 

missions  were  able  to  show  an  increase  of  9  Stone ;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hemingway ;  Attor- 

per  cent.    The  fourth  subject  was  "Missions  ney-General,  T.  11.  Miller;  Superintendent  of 

and  Commerce."    The  fifth  and  last  open  con-  Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston ;  Chief-Justice 

ference  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "  The  of  the   Supremo  Court,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ; 

Intimate  Relations  between  Home  and  Foreign  Associate  Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  Timothy 

Missions  and  the  Reaction  of  the  Foreign  1&-  £.  Cooper.    In  January,  the  Legislature  in 

sionary  Spirit  on  the  Life  and  Unity  of  the  Joint  session  chose  J.  F.  Sessions,  J.  C.  Kyle, 

Church."    Among  the  subjects  considered  at  and  Walter  McLaurin,  to  be  Railroad  Commis- 

the  public  meetings  were  *^  Christianizing  Chi-  sioners,  to  succeed  J.  F.  Sessions,  J.  C.  Kyle, 

na,"  "Japan  and  China,"  "Missions One  Hun-  and  William  Mc Willie. 

dred  Tears  Ago,"  "  Medical  Missions,"  "  Mis-  Legtalatlve  ScsritB. — The  regular  biennial  ses- 
sions in  Turkey,"  ^'  The  Nile  and  the  Niger,"  sion  of  the  Legislature  began  on  January  8, 
"The  Work  in  Oceania,"  "East  and  Central  and  ended  March  8.  Eany  in  the  session 
Africa,"  "  Women's  Mission  to  Women,"  Edward  C.  Walthall  was  re-elected,  without 
"  North  and  Central  India,"  "  South  India  and  opposition,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the 
Bnrmah,"  "  Missions  and  Bible  Societies,"  term  beginning  in  March,  1889.  The  most  im- 
"  Material  Agencies  at  Home,"  "  The  Church's  portant  legislation  of  the  session  relates  to  the 
Duty,"  "The  Missionary  in  Relation  to  Litera-  State  finances.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing 
ture,"  and  "  Missionary  Comity."  the  issue  of  $500,000  of  bonds  payable  in  thirty 

Resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  years,  and  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  the 
opium-trade  in  China — which,  it  was  asserted,  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  $80,- 
had  prejudiced  the  people  of  that  country  000  deposited  by  insorance  companies  with  the 
against  all  missionary  efforts — ^and  the  manu-  State  under  an  act  of  March  14,  1884;  to  the 
facture  of  opium  in  hidia;  demanding  the  en-  payment  of  bonds  issued  in  March,  1880,  to 
tire  suppression  of  the  trade ;  condemning  the  the  amount  of  $246,000 ;  and  of  bonds  issued 
carrying  on  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  by  in  March,  1884,  to  the  value  of  $168,600. 
merchants  belonging  to  Christian  nations  Another  act  provides  that  the  rate  of  interest 
among  native  races,  especially  in  Africa ;  ex-  payable  by  the  State  upon  the  Chickasaw 
pressing  "  grateful  appreciation  "  of  what  His  school  fund  shall  be  7  instead  of  8  per  cent. 
Migesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  done  in  after  May  1.  Over  $8,000  will  annually  be 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  in  Central  saved  to  the  State  by  this  reduction.  The 
Africa,  especially  in  founding  the  Congo  Free  former  railroad  law  was  amended  by  giving 
State;  and  deploring  the  extension  of  " state-  the  railroad  commissioners  additional  power, 
licensed  vice  "  in  India.  A  committee  was  ap-  and  an  act  was  passed  requiring  all  steam  rail- 
pointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  King  of  roads  to  provide  equal  but  separate  accommo- 
the  Belgians,  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  in  dations  on  each  train  for  the  two  races,  giving 
the  Congo  Free  State  to  secure  the  suppression  conductors  power  to  eject  passengers  who  re- 
of  the  liquor-traffic  there.  fuse  to  ride  in  the  car  provided  for  their  race, 

PretMtant  MIsriMary  Aa§eBMy  In  Mcxke.— A  and  imposing  a  fine  on  roads  that  do  not  corn- 
General  Assembly  of  Protestant  Missionary  ply  with  the  act.  Another  law  provides  for 
Workers  in  Mexico  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mex-  the  organization  and  equipment  of  an  active 
ioo,  beginningjanuary  81,  at  which  the  missions  militia  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  Missis- 
ofthe  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  sippi  National  Guard.  An  act  for  equalizing 
South,  Northern  rresbyterian.  Southern  Pres-  assessments  separates  the  counties  into  classes, 
byterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  fixes  the  valuation  of  different  Qualities  of 
Congregational,  and  Episcopal  Churches  and  land  in  each  class.  In  a  majority  of  counties, 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  represented.  Dis-  popular  election  of  county  superintendents  of 
cussions  were  held  upon  the  questions  of  the  education  is  provided  for,  instead  of  appoint- 
attitude  to  be  borne  toward  the  Roman  Catho-  ment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
lie  Church,  a  revision  of  the  Spanish  version  sum  of  $80,000  is  appropriated  annually  for 
of  the  Scriptures  and  translation  into  the  In-  the  relief  of  disabled  Confederate  soldiers  and 
dian  dialect,  the  means  of  combating  skepti-  of  the  widows  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the 
oism  in  Mexico,  comity  and  co-operation  be-  war.  Payments  from  this  sum  are  awarded 
VOL.  xxvni. — S6  A 
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bj  a  State  board  uf  inqniry  to  sach  as  it  shall  from  nsnal  sources  $858,786.88.    The  disborse- 

select  from  those  oertilied  to  it  by  county  ments  on  all  accounts  for  the  same  time  were 

boards  of  inquiry  as  needing  asnstance.    Re-  $1,029,688.06.     Deducting  from  this  money 

fusal  to  pay  the  poll-tax  was  made  a  misde-  borrowed  and  returned  with  interest,  the  di&- 

meanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  bursements  on  ordinary  accounts  for  1887  were 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  $844,676.42,  the  receipts  on  usual  accounts 

Governor,  it  was  enacted  that  the  trial  of  mis-  Uius  exceeding  the  disbursements  by  $9,210.- 

demeanors  may  be  assigned  by  the  grand  Jory  06.    The  Treasurer  gives  the  entire  indebted- 

to  justices  of  t\\fi  peace,  by  directing  them  on  ness  of  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  at  $8,762,- 

information  to  inquire  into  them.    This  will  904.01,  of  which  the-sum  of  $1,088,266.40  is  a 

relieve  the  State  circuit  courts  of  a  large  num-  floating  debt,  paying  no  interest    This  nart  of 

ber  of  small  cases  which  hitherto  have  occu-  the  debt  was  increased  during  1886  ana  1887 

pied  much  of  their  time  at  great  expense  to  by  $817,660.17.    A  part  of  this  deficiency  is 

the  State  and  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im-  due  to  the  dimination  of  revenue  by  reason  of 

portant  business.    The  State  tax  for  1888-'89  the  operation  of  the  local-option  law,  by  which, 

was  fixed  at  8i  mills  for  the  general  fund,  and  from  1883  to  1887,  there  was  an  aggregate  de- 

•I  mill  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  crease  in  the  receipts  from  liquor  licenses  to 

of  1886.    A  resolution  for  submitting  to  the  the  amount  of  $178,796.88,  an  average  of  $35,- 

people  the  qaestion  of  calling  a  constitotional  759.18  per  annum.     Another  cause  was  the 

convention  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed  low  tax-rate  that  was  in  force  up  to  1887.    The 

by  the  Governor.    An  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  Legislature  in  1886  raised  the  rate  from  2(  to 

over  the  veto  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  8  mills,  and  in  the  present  year  from  3  to  3i 

two-third  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  vote  standing  mills,  for  general  purposes. 
19  to  16  in  its  favor.    Other  acts  passed  at  the       CharttkB, — ^At  the  Jackson  Insane  Asylum,  at 

session  were  as  follow :  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  469 

Bepealing  the  act  of  1886  impoBing  a  tax  upon  com-  patients ;  at  the  East  Mississippi  Asylum,  280 ; 

mercial  travelora.  and  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  76. 

To  provide  for  obtaining  and  publishing  reports  of  These  institutions  are  supported  by  a  liberal 

banking  institutionfl  doing  businesBin  the  State.  annual  appropriation  from  the  State. 

To  aboliflh  the  present  boards  of  trustees  of  the  »ev-         iu— *^      a  „^^^:„i  •««^«*  «.«„  «,„^«  4.^  *i.^ 

eral  charitable  insWions  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  , .  W^^iHs.— A  special  report  was  made  to  the 

for  the  appointment  of  new  boards.  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  in  February  by 

Providing  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  past  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  prison 

due  and  unpaid  taxes  on  railroads  that  have  escaped  system  of  the  State.     Of  the  lease  system  gen- 

'"iuS'oriri.irJhe  state  Bo«d  of  Health  to  pu«h«ee  ?.^*>^  ""^  «f  *Ji^)'^l'^t!J*  ?',  ^T^V  ''J 

and  distribute  vaccine  virua  tt«e  to  regular  practicing  *"«  lessees,  the  Gnlf  aod  Ship  Island  Kailroad 

pbysidana  during  1888,  and  every  time  yean  there-  Company,  the  report  says : 

T«  r.^^;A^  «v,  n..  ^^„^ti^  .^A  ^.....^..s^.  ^f       The  system  of  leasing  oonvicts  to  individaals  or 

<«ntllZ  S?H  fnfiSt,?.  r^S^  S^on^^Pr^v  Corporations,  to  be  vraSSl  by  them  for  proflt.  simply 

oontagioua  and  mfectioua  diseoMs  amoM  live-stock.  neloMa  a  state  of  servitude  worse  than  starerr,  ii 

Accepting  ^e  provision  of  the  act  of  ConRTess  con-  ,^5,  that  it  is  without  any  of  the  safeguardsnsdl^ 

mSS^S^nirnrtS  «t^?Rt^L"«"*^'^  "^"'  *^  ownenhip  of  the  sLe ;  and  iftKising  r^ 

A^^i^n?„»  S%hL  IJ™^^;i.«  „,™lu.,  «f  f~.  ««»"  »  objecUoMble,  that  of  sub-leasing  is  douWy  k 

stu^d?Ei'^ToZl*°eactat~rrt.S!»^eu^Li'  »d  '^^r^^i^L^^^^r^V<r^^r^^i^ 

Mechanical  College  «.d.tthe  Industrial  Institute  «id  &^gSw^o°by"lh^''e';^eni°toK;teX^ 

%oT^Mbit«dpreventthes.neofliquo^  ^dTs^  ,^\l^*rTth°erJrd?ldr H^. S^iS^ 

til°„?^.«  i^n^w  .^Jfi.  *  the  registra-  ,  death-rate  of  908  per  cent.    The  number  of  daitS 

*'To1^^tp,?rdS^ra'°orcS!^nfromdeductingt.o  tZ'^i^J'^Str^.^JU.'fJ^'^^^r^ 

or  «./numbe?of  pounds,  Icnown  as  scalage.  fro£  the  ^^ ^^^ ^VZTti^^^t.  fe 

a™!;S*?««  ^,«».;<..:.v..^~  f«  «»-^;«-f  ♦!,«  \^,,^a  whites,  and,  as  there  is  no  special  reason  whyneeroes 

-A  SiISHSr.u!2l "  o»^^utti'w^s'^jSi%^.^i'E 

Authonnng  the  Boajd  of  Misswsippi  Levee  Com-  ^f  ^he  railroad  company  and  placed  under  the  super- 

"^Tormofo  'r/ti^rnrtS^ltL^'XVtion  of  th«  ^«^°  o^  ^«  state  &aA  of  cSSSS  n  ie  su^^n- 

BiJ  Bl^k  rlv«?  navigation  of  the  tendent.    Within  the  Penitentiary  we  find,  aftcVdai- 

fiaSS^irl^*-  r^^r.^  ^f  fv«  P-^u^i  ««^„«^o  «-  «  f^^^  inqmrv,  no  canse  of  oomplamt.    The  walls  are 

Setting  apart  a  porUon  of  the  Capitol  grounds  as  a  ^^^  ^f^  /^^  all  cases  of  chronic  disease,  and  for  en- 

site  for  a  monument  to  the  Confedorate  deadL  feebled  ind  disabled  oonriots.  imd^iSh-nrte  a 

ext^n??^  SS)'^  nuwf^m'Sr^.^Znt^''^  """^  ^^^^  ^^^  "'^<J«'  ^«  cifxnimstan'ces.  In  ms  theiTwe^ 

^^^o^Jgil^MaSe'^^^^^^  ^^.^3'^  ?eX^te'^J  a^ulWr^eT  Vnl^^T 

?hT^ol- IlS^na^enr""  "^'"^"^  ''''  ^""  ^"  ^^^^  we?e'^ted  *?ri''co'^lf  of^^^^ 

the  date  ot  this  enactment.  death-rate  of  2-08  per  cent.    These  deaths  are  in- 

FtaaBMS. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  eluded  in  the  a^gre^te  number  of  deaths  for  the  two 

the  year  1887  amounted  to  $1,069,568.88,  of  J"®*"'  ^^^^  ^i  "1?  "^  »°  ^®7?i^  ?  deducted  from 

»Y^{A  *Uix  anm  ^f  401 K  '7fiQ  «rao  sa^aiu^wi  *2r^^  *"®  avcragc  death-TBte,  we  find  the  death-rate  m  the 

which  the  sum  of  $216,782  was  realized  from  camps  fo7l8S6  about  7  per  cent.,  and  in  1887  12-4  per 

the  sale  of  bonds,  leaving  as  the  total  receipts  cent.    Such  a  low  rate  m  the  general  hospital  of  the 
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Penitentiaiy.  where  convicts  are  usually  sick,  as  com-  $10,000  to  the  Confederate  Monamental  Asbo- 

pared  wi^  that  in  the  camps,  where  oonvicto  are  sup-  ciation,  for  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  monn- 

S?^^ne^a*lal?2:  ''^'^'  ^'  ^^  ''^'''  «n^nt  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and  ^so  setting 

The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  J^'e^J^^^r  The  l^uSt^Clr^?^^^^^ 

Soperviaion,  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1886,  butrdSsed  a^  a^proS 

was  found  by  the  committee  to  be  altogether  °^^  r^rosea  m  appr<^nanon,  wnereupon  tne 

V      i.i      a         1   •         *     !              *    J  association   determined    to   raise  the  neces- 

benencial.     Several  important  recommenda-  „„,„  „^«„«f  k^  ^^^^\^^  <inT^o^*;.^f;^»     t  «.^^i» 

tions  were  made  by  tlifs  ooiomittee,  bat  the  fS^ 'T^kI  *'JJ^P.'^  "^"P*'*.L  ^Tlf 

T>ix       *.    t.          A*              xi.i.'A  tnroufirn  tne  efforts  oi  women,  the  sum  of 

Legislature  took  no  action  upon  the  subject  jj^  qS,  j,^  ^^„  ^^  1,^^^  t^^  ^„j  ^, 

Later  in  the  year  complaints  were  made  of  Jj  ^  ^  ^„  ^^^  ^Cth  of  that  month  the  cor- 

fnrther  Ill-treatment  of  the  convicto,  and  on  n^-^^^ne  was  laid  at  Jackson.    A  letter  of 


In  fact,  the  lessees  were  themselves  dissatisfied,  ^'mIm  Winnie  Davi'si^is  "danah  ter*who  was 
«id  wished  to  cancel  their  agreement    The  ^^  „,  ^  ^jj^^  ^^^  ,     ^»  ^  ^^^        The 

Board  of  Control  «nve8tigate<!  yanous  com-  l^onnment  is  designed  to  be  forty-five  feet  in 

plmnts.  and  early  m  December  found  sufficient  ,,^5^^^^  ^^  will  cost  $14,000.    A  statue  of 

cause  to  declare  the  contract  forfeited.    The  jj^^,  ji„-„  j,  jo  form  a  part  of  the  me- 

reasons  given  were  non-payment  of  money,  in-  jQ^fjli 

human  treatment,  subletting  without  authority       ^^^  Rwr.-On  September  20  three  well- 

of  the  board,  failure  to  make  monthly  reports.  ^  g^  j  yeDow  fever  were  discovered 

failing  to  care  for  sick  «)nvicts,  and  other  ^  j    ^^^  J     ,^        ^^ 

offenses.    By  this  order  248  men  were  released  paggenger-station  of  the  Iflinds  Central 

and  brought  back  to  the  Penitentiary  on  De-  ^^^^^^    §„  the  foUowing  day  four  addi- 

cember  16 ;  166  others,  having  b«>ii  sublet  by  ^j    ^  ^„^  f      ^  ^  „»    ^/^tl,  occurred 

the  lessees  on  a  contract  expiring  January  1  ,        ^    ^(^^^     ^'    ^^^^  ^       ^y^      ^^ 

were  allowed  to  remam.    Before  the  end  of  j^  ^  ^  .„    ^^^  ^  ,  f, 

^^MTf^t  ^'^  ^!^  negotiated  a  new  lease  ^j^„  ^,  thT  population,  consisting  Iwgely  of 

of  170  of  the  returned  men.     The  total  nnm-  ^  ^^  left  QoaraiJtine  regulitions  were 

'^Ll^iJit^"  xf  7"  •''?  ;  -A  A  f  spSidily  established  at  all  poi.t8.  The  Howard 

State  CapttA-The  Ugislatuw  provided  for  f^^^^^^,  Association,  which  had  taken  control 

a  committee  to  examme  the  Oamtol  bmlding  of  a  former  epidemic/was  revived,  and  arrange- 

and  report  upon  its  condition.    In  May  thw  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  1       gt,„^  j^  ^j^  f^^ 

committee  pubhshed  ite  findings,  which  showed  ^^^^^     ^a     ,    through  these  e¥or^  the  in- 

the  building  U>  be  insecure  and  m  need  of  im-  ^^^^  ^^  was  confin«S  to  its  origin^  limits, 

mediate  repairs  to  render  it  safe.    For  these  ^    ^^  September  27  there  were  fifteen  cases 

renairs  the  sum  of  $4,660  was  needed  and  for  ^^^  g^,  ^J^j^^    jj^  ^^^  ,y^  occurring  after 

other  necessary  repairs  the  sam  of  $112,800  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  excitement  gradually  suteided, 

was  deemed  reqnisito.  ,       ^       ,  and  before  the  middle  of  October  many  refu- 

iB^lgfrttefc— Pursuant  to  a  proclamation  of  ^^  returned  and  buriness  was  resumed. 
Gov.  Lowry,  a  large  number  of  citizens  met  m  »  prtWad._Party  conventions  for  the  selection 
•  convenuon  at  Jackson  on  May  24  for  the  pur-  ^,  delegates  to  the  National  Conventions  were 
pose  of  organizing  a  movement  to  attract  se^  j,^,^  ^,  •„  ^he  year.  At  the  Republican  Con- 
tiers  to  the  State.  The  convention  organized  ^^„jj„  ^  Jackin,  April  4,  the  following  ar- 
itself  into  an  immigratton  association,  whose  ^^^^,,^1^1  of  the  State  Government  waTem- 
objects  were  stated  as  follow :  ^^^^  j„  ^he  resolutions  passed : 

The  objects  of  this  a«aoci«tion  shall  bo  to  coUect       The  present  State  Government,  »oeordiiig  to  reports 

and  diSMminato  •ccorate  and  rtliable  informotioa  as  niade  by  leirislative  committees,  U  not  only  weak, 

to  the  soil,  cUmate,  and  reMurcea  of  our  State,  to  the  jnefflcient.  Mid  incompetent,  but  eitravajsant    It  is 

end  that  immigration  may  be  foetered  and  oncourafi^ed  ^,11  known  that  onr  present  State  OoTcmment  was 

and  good  people  of  onr  own  and  aU  other  oountnes  brought  into  existence  through  a  fraudulent  and  vio- 

induoed  to  identify  themselves  with  us  and  contribute  ^nt  suppresdon  of  ftee  suffiie.    Popular  elections 

their  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  to  swell  the  tide  of  ,^  nothme  more  than  fiuxnad  formalities.    Those 

the  returning  prosperity  of  our  great  State ;  and  we  ^ho  are  in  control  of  the  State  machinery  seem  to 

hereby  extend  a  oordud  invito«on  to  all  such  persons  b.^^  no  regard  for  laws  and  no  respect  for  the  rights 

to  oast  in  their  lot  with  us,  with  the  assurance  that  of  citizens 

they  win  be  treated  jui>tly  and  fairly  and  on  a  perfect        when  the  dty  of  JaoksOT,  just  preceding  the  last 

equality  m  all  respects  with  our  own  people.  municipid  election,  wss  Uken  possession  of  by  an 

Officers  were  chosen  and  an  executive  com-  "™«*  '?°^'J^"  *5L°'*°  5°^  "°T-     ^"F^  °i 

mittee  appointed  to  put  in  openition  the  proper  ?re'K^,J^e'l&Ad^nSS;tio^JJ  'i'du'Sb 

machiDery  to  secure  these  results.    The  forma-  as  an  oyster,  and  could  not  be  induced  tx>  take  any 

tion  of  subordinate  associations  in  the  various  notice  of  what  was  goimr  on.    Whenever  mob  law 

towns  and  counties  was  recommended,  and  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  State,  even  if  it  results 

such  associations  were  formed  in  many  place^  'SoX^Ui^"^:  ^T^^^At^^il^S^i 

^   €OBlM«Bti  MMUMlt— A  bill  was  introduced  takes  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if  they  occurred  m 

into  the  Legislature  in  January,  appropriating  Germany  or  Great  Britain. 
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Our  penitentiary  syBtem  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State  S-per-cent.  certificates   aggregating  $225,000. 

todtotheciviliationoftheage.  xhe  seiniiiarT  fond  consists  of  one  6-per-cent. 

contrary,  it  passed  a  number  of  bills  which  merit  the  certificate  for  $407,000.     The  annual  interest 

condemnation  of  every  one.  payable  on  these  certificates  is  $218,460.    The 

The  act  in  relation  to  poll-taxes  b  not  only  cniel  Governor  says  in  bis  annual  message :  ^'  Mis- 

and  uiyust,  cnidely  and  ou^lessly  drawn,  evidently  g^^^  ^^^^^  ^o  financial  policy  in  the  future. 

i^tltt^.S.WrrS'utm'-'  ""*  "  "'"''  If  the  present  rate  of  tax^ation  is  maintdned, 

The  act  making  it  obligatory  upon  railroad  comi»-  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  tor  the  pur- 

nies  to  provide  separate   accommodation  for  white  pose  of  paying  the  public  debt  and  the  interest 

and  colored  persona  la  one  of  the  moat  barbarons  and  thereon,  the  State  debt  proper  wiU  be  paid  in 

tf^^^e  rto^KooSJ&^Stt^rd  «?5t  or  nine  yean.    Erer,  obUgation  will  be 

that  the  enforcement  of  it  should  be  rwisted  by  the  P^d  at  or  before  maturity.     There  was  m  the 

public  in  every  lawful  way  that  is  possible.  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  interest  fund  on 

The  Judicial  District  Dili  is  also  crude  and  cars-  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  after  paying 

lessly  drawn.                ',                      .*     •    *     j  »11  interest  and  due  obligations,  the  sum  of 

The  privilege-tax  kw  is  one  of  the  most  uiyust  and  ^325  qoo.     The  net  receipts  to  Uiis  fund  the 

oppressive  that  could  be  conceived.  v^^^j^vv.     -^    .„ Y      1 1     \.  *<  ^Jr^  ^/^A      i.*  iT 

Under  the  hollow  pretense  of  economy  and  reform,  present  year  will  be  at  least  ^l,4o0,000,  which, 

It  has  crippled  the  humane  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  will  make 

and  sought  to  destroy  the  higher  mstitutions  of  learn-  $1,776,000  applicable  to  the  payment  of  inter- 

Ing  by  withhol<Ung  proper  appropriations  for  their  ^     ^  principal  of  the  public  debt  for  the  year 

support  while  expending  larjre  sums  on  other  and  ,  ooa      K        *^  uv     j  u*  ».«     v^ 

le£  important  objecu,  £id  hS  been  so  unmindful  of  188»-    Our  pubhc  debt  may  be  reduced  the 

its  duties  to  the  citizens  and  the  public  of  the  State  as  present  year  $1,100,000.    The  next   general 

to  ad^joum  and  leave  the  Capitol  building  in  which  it  assessment  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 

assembled  in  such  an  unsafe  condition  as  to  be  now  ^jn  probably  aggregate  $900,000,000,  when  br 

r'm^tTZrSlV'^SlJ^TbfaSia^J^^t^SS  P">vrBions  of  tjT^stitution  the  tax  levy  for 

experienced  architedL    •"          '   '          '^  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt  and  the 

interest  thereon  will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  cents 

There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  or  on  the  $100,  which  will  be  ample  to  meet  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  during  the  year,  obligations  of  the  State  for  this  purpose.  In 
At  the  presidential  election  in  November,  the  fact,  within  the  next  four  years  the  State  inter- 
Democrats  were  successful  by  the  usual  large  est  tax  can  be  reduced  to  ten  cents  on  the  $100, 
majority.  Seven  Democratic  Oongressmen  were  and  meet  every  obligation  at  maturity." 
elected  at  the  same  time.  EdicatlM. — ^The  Governor  says    upon    this 

MISSOUEI*    State  GeyeniBeBt — ^The  following  subject,  in  his  annual  message :  '*  During  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year;  Gov-  past  four  years  more  than  100,000  children 

ernor,  Albert  G.  Morehouse,  Democrat,  elected  have  been  added  to  our  public  schools,  and  the 

Lieutenant-Governor,  but  succeeding  the  late  number   is   now    S65,760.      Our   permanent 

Governor   Marmadnke    in    December,   1887 ;  interest-bearing  school  fund  on  July  1, 1888. 

Secretary  of  State,  Michael  E.  McGrath ;  Treas-  was  $10,538,125.08,  and  the  sum  actually  paid 

urer,  James  M.  Seibert ;  Auditor,  John  Walker ;  out  by  our  people  in  the  support  of  our  public 

Attorney-General,  D.  G.  Boone  ;  Superintend-  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  was 

ent  of  Public  Schools,  William  E.Coleman;  $4,848,828.15.    The  thirty-fourth  GUiueral  As- 

Register  of  Lands,  Robert  Mc  Gulloch ;  Rail-  sembly  appropriated  to  the  common  schools 

road  Commissioners,  John  B.  Breathitt,  James  one  third  instead  of  one  fourth  of  the  general 

Harding,  William  G.  Downing ;  Chief -Justice  revenue  as  had  been  done  by  former  legislat- 

of  the   Supreme  Court,   Elijah   II.   Norton ;  ures.    This  cost  the  State  over  $50,000  and 

Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Rob-  only  benefited  the  school  -  children  7i  cents 

ert  D.  Ray,  Francis  M.  Black,  Theodore  Brace,  each.    It    is  doubtful  if    this  small  amount 

Flaaaces. — On  Jan.  1,  1885,  the  bonded  State  benefited  the  schools  as  much  as  it  depressed 
debt,  not  including  the  common  -  school  and  the  finances  of  the  State." 
seminary  indebtedness,  amounted  to  $11,808,-  CharitleSi — The  State  supports  three  asylums 
000;  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  it  was  $9,525,000,  a  for  the  insane— one  at  Fulton,  one  at  St 
reduction  of  $2,278,000  in  four  years.  The  Joseph,  and  one  at  Nevada.  The  construction 
debt  in  1885  was  drawing  interest  at  6  per  of  the  last  named  was  authorized  by  the  Lu- 
cent per  annum,  amounting  to  $708,180.  Since  islature  of  1885,  which  appropriated  $200,000 
Jan.  1,  1886,  $9,278,000  of  this  debt  has  ma-  therefor,  to  which  the  Legislature  of  1887 
tured,  of  which  $7,000,000  has  been  funded  in  added  $150,000.  A  further  appropriation  will 
5-20  bonds  bearing  interest  at  8  J  percent.,  and  be  needed  to  finish  and  fhmish  the  building, 
the  remainder  has  been  paid.  The  State  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 

The  $7,000,000  in  bonds  sold  for  a  premium  Fulton  suffered  the  destruction  of  its  building 

of  $86,821.43.     The  interest   on   the  public  by  fire  in  February,  causing  a  loss  to  the  State 

debt  proper  is  now  $396,500  per  annum,  or  of  over  $100,000,  partially  covered  by  an  in- 

nearly  one  half  less  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  surance  of  $65,000.    There  were  185  pupils  in 

The  school-fund  indebtedness  consists  of  one  the  institution,  who  were  accomodated  tem- 

6-per-cent.  certificate  of  $2,909,000  and  three  porarily  in  the  town,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
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school  was  sot  seriously  interrnpted.  The  city  of  Boonville  offered  the  best  inducements, 
trustees  expended  the  insnrance  in  beginning  and  a  tract  of  165  acres,  adjoining  the  city 
the  erection  of  a  new  building,  which  the  State  proper,  was  secured.  The  Legislature  appro- 
will  be  asked  to  finish.  priated  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  grounds, 

MDItla.— The  strength  of  the  State  militia  ag-  for  erection  of  buildings  $40,000,  for  furnish- 

gregates  24  companies  with  1,800  men  of  cdl  ing  building  $2,000,  for  maintenance  and  inci- 

arms.  dental  expenses  $5,000.   A  buildiog  four  stories 

State  BaikSi — The  following  is  a  financial  high,  and  an  attached  boiler-house,  kitchen, 

statement  of  the  State  banks  and  bankers  at  dining-room,  and  laundry,  have  been  erected 

the  close  of  business,  April  80,  1888.     The  at  a  total  cost  of  $81,525.    When  completely 

statement  shows  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  over  furnished  these  buildings  will  accommodate 

the  statement  on  Dec.  81,  1887,  as  returned  to  from  180  to  200  boys.    The  committee  has 

the  Secretary  of  State :  furnished  them  for  the  occupancy  of  75  boys, 

BEsouRcis  within  the  appropriations  allowed  to  them. 

Lo.i>.onper«>iid.«curifcie. $4»,i84,789  "^"•'Jf*?'-*^®  Governor  says  in  his  mes- 

Loun  on  roai  esuto 8,578,888  sagc  to  the  Legislature :  "  At  present  we  have 

^^jr^'i*  -  V- •  V .• JJi'iS  the  ' Downing  law,'  fixing  the  maximum  State 

united  Stataa  bonds 028,960  _j             j.r               i-^j          t            a. 

Other  bonds  and  stock! i,T88,56i  »^"  county  tax  on  license  for  dramshops  at 

DaefrombonkB .!   12,882,701  $1,200  per  annum.    The  law  also  requires  a 

pS?nitaw**aiid*flxti;;;::;::;*.;:;;;;;;;;;;:^    ^m^n  petition  signed  by  two  thirdsof  the  tax-paying 

Checks  sod  cMh  items ...     2,112,689  citizeus  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships  oef ore 

GoITTOin I'Sl'oM  ^'  *®  mandatory  on  the  county  court  to  issue 

eiiTcr  ooinV." '.".*.**.**.".'.*'.!'.*.*. '.'.v.*. *.'.*.".'.*.'.'.'.*.'. '.'.'.      ^ses^Toi  license.   We  have  also  the  *  Wood  local-option 

KxchMge  8,187,802  law,' under  which  elections  have  been  held  ia 

Total                                                 $89  704,818  ^Ighty-seven  counties  '  submitting  the  question 

uABiLi™; of  prohibiting  %  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.' 

Capitd |ia,80«,295  Fifty  oounties  have  adopted  this  law,  which  is 

5^«p*«"  •.•;••-.•• 7,84.\038  virtually  prohibition  in  those  counties.    The 

5?pi22riih1*"^::::::*.:::*.;:::::::';           47,799:788  laws  of  the  state  are  such  that  any  county  or 

Deposits, time. *.!!**.'.*1*.!*.!*.!*.'.'.'.!".!*.'.'.!!'.*.'.*,".'.   iilMi^Ms  any  city  of  2,500  inhabitants  may  have  pro- 

Duefi^k"* 8.O8S1S  ^^^^'^o'^  o*"  ^^^y  «»»  ^^  ^«  license  of  the 

Expenses. .  *. '. '. '.  '/.!*.!.!!'.'.*..!!'.!*.!!*.!*.'.!!!!!!.'!!         sjeso  liquor-dealer  as  high  as  they  please,  so  that  it 

-— does  not  amount  to  absolute  prohibition,  as  a 

$89,704318  majority  of  the  voters  may  prefer.    In  fact, 

PriMH. — The  cost  of  the  Penitentiary  for  the  the  liquor-traffic  is  left  to  the  control  of  the 
past  two  years  to  the  State  has  been  $167,000,  citizens  of  each  county  and  city.  Some  com- 
but  if  credit  is  given  for  the  increased  value  of  munities  are  opposed  to  prohibitiqn  or  high 
the  property  by  way  of  new  buildings,  it  will  license  and  only  collect  the  minimum  State, 
not  exceed  $50,000  or  $25,000  a  year.  The  county,  and  municipal  tax  on  license.  In  such 
actual  cash  earnings  for  the  past  two  years  places  saloons  are  more  numerous  and  not  as 
have  been  nearly  $350,000.  The  average  num-  respectable  as  where  high  license  prevails.'' 
ber  of  prisoners  worked  by  contractors  during  In  April  the  State  Supreme  Court  rendered 
this  time  has  been  about  950,  while  the  aver-  an  important  decision  on  the  question  of  Sun- 
age  number  confined  has  been  over  1,600.  day  liquor-selUng.    A  State  Jaw  forbade  the 

By  acts  of  the  thirty-fourth  General  Assem-  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  and  closed  all  saloons 
bly,  in  1887,  much  needed  and  long  delayed  on  that  day.  There  was  opposition  to  the  en- 
legislation  was  begun  looking  toward  the  re-  forcement  of  the  law  in  St.  Louis,  which 
straining,  reforming,  and  educating  juvenile  claimed  exemption  by  reason  of  an  old  city 
offenders.  By  the  provisions  of  those  acts,  an  ordinance  that  allowed  the  sale  of  wine  and 
industrial  home  for  girls  has  been  established  beer  on  Sunday.  A  local  judge  sustained  the 
at  Chillicothe,  and  a  reform  school  for  boys  at  ordinance  when  a  test  case  was  brought  before 
Boonville.  For  the  Ghillicothe  institution  the  him ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
LegisUtare  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  pur-  city  government  had  no  authority  to  pass  such 
chase  of  grounds,  $80,000  for  the  erection  of  an  ordinance,  and  that  therefore  St.  Louis 
suitable  buildings,  $5,000  for  furnishing  such  must  obey  the  law  in  common  with  all  other 
buildings  and  incidental  expenses,  and  $10,000  cities  in  the  State. 

for  current  expenses.    Besides  the  appropria-  The  BaM-KMUcnb — ^The  trial  of  the  leaders 

tiona  by  the  State,  the  citizens  of  Cnillicothe  of  this  organization  for  the  murder  of  William 

contributed  $5,000  to  secure  the  location  of  Edens  and  Charles  Oreen  in  March,  1887,  was 

the  home  at  that  place.    The  board  of  control  not  held  in  August  following,  at  the  time 

adopted  the  cottage  or  famOy  plan,  and  have  when  their  followers  were  brought  before  the 

erected  and  completed  beautiful  and  substantial  Christian  County  Circuit  Court  and  fined  or 

buildings  west  of  and  adjoining  the  city  of  imprisoned  for  their  connection  with  the  or- 

Chillicothe.  at  a  cost  of  $30,025.    The  build-  ganization,  but  was  postponed  until  March 

ings  will  accommodate  fifty  inmates.  and  April  of  the  present  year.    William  Walk- 

For  the  location  of  the  reform  school,  the  er,  son  of  David  Walker,  the  chief,  and  two 
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men  named  Matthews  were  first  tried  and  PetttfciL — ^The  Repnblican  Convention  was 
convicted,  receiving  the  death  sentence  on  held  at  Sedalia  on  Maj  15,  and  the  following 
March  28.  The  Knobber  chief  was  tried  earlj  State  ticket  was  nominated  without  a  contest : 
in  April,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  on  April  For  Oovemor,  £.  E.  Kimball;  Lieutenant- 
12,  at  which  time  three  other  leaders,  having  Grovernor,  George  H.  Wallace ;  Secretary  of 
confessed  their  guilt,  were  sentenced  to  prison,  State  F.  W.  Mott;  State  Treasurer,  A.  P. 
one  for  twelve  years  and  two  for  twenty-one  Frowein ;  State  Auditor,  George  W.  Martin ; 
years  each.  The  ezecntion  of  the  four  con-  Attorney-General,  L.  L.  Bridges:  Register  of 
demned  men  was  set  for  May  18 ;  but,  an  ap-  Lands,  tfohn  H.  Chase ;  Railroad  Commission- 
peal  being  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  er,  6.  W.  Vedder ;  Supreme  Judge,  J.  S.  Bots- 
the  date  was  postponed  to  December  28.  In  ford.  Delegates  to  the  National  Repnblican 
October  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  de-  Convention  and  State  electors  at  large  were 
cision  of  the  lower  court.  Seeing  that  no  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  following  is 
hope  was  left,  the  Bald-Knobber  friends  of  from  the  platform  adopted : 
the  condemned  leaders^  determined  to  have  Monopolies  and  trusta  oppressing  the  people,  or 
vengeance,  and  on  the  night  of  November  14  un&irly  discriminating  against  local  interests,  are 
visited  the  homes  of  five   of  the   witnesses  wrong  in  principle,  and   should   be  restrained  by 

against  the  prisoners,  seized  them,  and  hanged  ^^^  demasid  a  free  vote  and  an  honest  count  of 

them  together.    A  large  number  of  men  were  ^^^^  i^ggi  Fallot ;  that  one  vote  in  the  South  should 

engaged  in  this  raid,  none  of  whom  were  dis-  oount  as  much  as  one  vote  in  the  North,  East,  or 

covered.     Emboldened  by  this,  on  December  ^est^  and  no  more ;  that  one  vote  in  the  North^  East, 

28  (a  second  postponement  of  the  execution  o*"  west  should  count  as  much  as  one  vote  m  the 

having  been  had)  they  attempted  a  rescue  of  au'S'irtbT^o^xlS  tlSSffil^STS 

tneir  fnends  from  the  county  jail.     1  he  two  publidv  admitted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 

Matthews  and  other  prisoners  escaped ;   the  pai^. ' 

Walkers  refused   to  accept  tfce  opportunity.  while  we  at  all  times  favor  a  proper  revision  and 

Two  days  later  one  of  the  Matthews  was  oapt-  MJustment  of  the  tariif  so  as  to  give  legitimate  en- 

1      '^                                                               *^  couragement  to  commerce,  we  demand  that  such  re- 

«  !_•      i«_^  M         rm.     /^                           •     !_•  vision  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  protecting  Amer- 

IkTlir  TnmMM* — Ine  trovemor  says  in  nis  ican  industries  and  labor  and  of  preserving  the  home 

message :  ^^  There  has  been  for  several  years  a  market  to  the  home  producer,  and  we  are  unalterably 

bad  state  of  affairs  existing  at  Bevier,  in  Macon  opposed  to  the  doctrine  proclaimed   by  President 

nnnntv    whArA  flrA  Inruifpd  unniA  of  thfi  hftflt  Cleveland  m  his  annual  message  and  to  the  fruit 

uounty,  wnere  are  locatea  some  oi  tne  oest  ^^^f  y^^^  ^  ^^  Mills  Tariff  Bill, 

coal-rames  m  the  State.     Labor  strikes  have  The  placing  of  wool,  lead,  rinc,  and  iron  on  the 

been  freauent,  riots  have  occurred,  and  deaths  free  list  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  material  interests  aod 

and  muraers  have  been  the  result.     The  civic  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

authorities  have  been  unsuccessful  in  bringing  The  Union  soldierB  are  entitied  to  the  gratitude  of 

♦k«   ^ft^^Ar^^  *^>   {.^oft^A    «ui^^»»k    e*»/Nn!;^»«  tfac  uatiou.    It  WBS  their  heroic  services  that  made 

the   offenders  to  justice,  althongh  strenijous  fi^edom  national  and  preserved  the  Government.  Be- 

enorts  nave  been  made  m  that  direction.    Ine  Hef  for  disabled  veterans  should  be  extended,  not  as 

last  strike  at  Bevier  occurred  the  last  of  Sep-  alms  to  paupers,  but  as  a  partial  compensation  for  serv- 

tember.     The  mine-owners  brought  in  new  ioes  rendered,  and  we  condemn  the  action  of  Presi- 

men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers.    One  of  the  dentCWLmdm^in^ 

operators,  Thomas  WardeU,  was  killed,  it  is  to  "  We  appSS^^of  wuit^totation,  reaching  corpo- 

be  supposed,  by  the  miners  on  the  night  of  rations  as  well  as  individuals,  as  a  correct  system 

December  7.     The  strikers  and  the  employes  which  should  be  perfected  and  enforced  throughout 

of  Messrs.  Loomis  &  Snively's  mine  engaged  theState.  .       .    ^          ^       _^    *  ^,. 

in  a  fusillade  of  firearms,  in  w  hich  several  hnn-  iJ^V^T  5®  Democratic  party  of  Miwoun  for 

Mu  a  tuoiitavtv  V*  iia^u  o,  **  »»    ivw  o^ji^taL  uuu  j^  refusal  to  adopt  means  whereby  htiffants  in  the 

area  shots  were  tired,  endangering  the  lives  of  Supreme  Court  may  have  a  speedy  determination  of 
the  citizens  of  Bevier.  One  of  Loomis  &  thSr  case.  Dekys  for  jrears  are  suffered  by  them, 
Snively's  men  was  wounded,  from  the  effects  which  work  great  hardships  upon  the  people,  and  in 
of  which  he  died.  On  December  9  I  visited  ™*"y  instances  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
Bevier  and  found  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  A  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomina- 
The  people  were  alarmed,  fearing  that  at  any  tion  of  a  candidate  for  Supreme  Jndge  and  for 
time  the  town  would  be  the  scene  of  riot  and  district  ludges  met  at  Springfield  on  August  16. 
bloodshed.  I  therefore  ordered  some  forty  Judge  Snepard  Barclay  was  nominated  for  the 
members  of  the  National  Guard  at  Kansas  former  office  after  eighteen  ballots.  One  week 
City  to  Bevier.  I  believed  that  all  parties  later  a  second  convention  met  at  Jefferson 
feared  that  they  would  be  injured  in  their  per-  City,  and  nominated  the  following  Democratic 
son  or  property  by  the  other  side,  and  that  if  candidates  for  executive  offices:  For  Gov- 
they  were  afforded  protection  for  a  short  time  emor,  David  R.  Francis;  Lieutenant-Go vem- 
they  would  adjust  their  difficulties;  but  I  am  or,  Stephen  H.  Claycomb;  Secretary  of  State, 
not  prepared  to  say  that  my  hopes  have  been  Alexander  A.  Lesneur ;  Auditor,  James  M. 
realized  or  that  the  feeling  is  much  better  be-  Seibert;  Treasurer,  Edward  T.  Noland  ;  At- 
tween  the  contending  elements  than  before  the  torney-General,  John  M.  Wood ;  Register  of 
troops  were  ordered  there."  Before  the  end  Lands,  Robert  McCnlloch ;  Railroad  Commis- 
of  tne  year,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  the  sioner,  James  Hennessy.  The  platform  con- 
troops  were  withdrawn.  tuns  the  following : 
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Confldent  of  the  intejfrity  and  wisdom  of  the  Demo-  who  was  identified  with  Mr.  SchnmaoD,  a  man 

cntic  ^rty  in  conductmg  the  affaire  of  thie  Sute,  we  of  letters  residing  in  Hanover,  the  latter  gen- 

iDvite  the  cloeest  eorutmj,  and  we  ooDirratulate  the  ♦i^^^^  k«^««  «^*.i:^^  ♦«  ♦!.  J  tiu^n.  «i  t  i 

people  upon  the  proepect  of  an  overwhelminir  approval  weman  having  Bfphed  to  the  Sheik- al-Islain, 

of  tne  State  and  National  administrations  as  conduct-  Ahmed  hrsead  JLffeDdi,  for  a  statement  of  the 

od  by  the  servants  of  the  people  and  the  representa-  conditions  on  which  he  coald  be  received  as  a 

tivM  of  the  Democratic  party.  .   „  .  Mussnlman.    The  reply  of  this  officer,  which 

We  approve  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  published  in  French  in  the  "  Levant  Her- 

Represcntatives  of  the  present  Conirrefls  m  passmg  ""op "*"»""'?«  *«  a.wvm  au  y*'     ^Toub  ^aj* 

the  Mills  Bill,  and  deolai^  it  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  ^^    ^^7  ^«  accepted  as  a  dear  statement  for 

terms  of  the  Constitation,  limiting  taxation  to  the  pui^  foreigners  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  faith, 

pose  of  raising  the  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  It  points  oat,  first,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

necessary  expenses  and  obligations  of  the  Govern-  ^^k  permission  to  become  a  Mussnlman.  "  for 

^Thi  Democratio  party,  as  the  special  champion  of  ^?'»°^  t^f  °^^  f^^^  <>J  JP^  mediators  like  the 
the  people,  condemns  all  trusts  and  rings,  and  favors  olergy  between  Ciod  and  nis  servants,''  and  con- 
such  wise  legislation  as  will  secure  to  botn  producen  seqaently  conversion  to  its  faith  entails  neither 

and  consumers  prices  based  on  the  hiws  of  supply  and  religions  formiJity  nor  any  person's  authority, 
demand. 

In  short  [it  continues]  the  basis  of  the  religion  of 

The  Union  Labor  Party  placed  in  the  field  Islam  is  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  the  mission 

the  following  candidates:  for  Governor, <>*'  his  servant,  the  most  beloved  Mohanmied  (upon 

Manning;    Lieutenant-Governor,  J.   0.    Sea-  jhom  may  God  confer  his  blessings  and  grant  wf^^ 

t~  *ci»    *jiw«wu.Mj^v*vTf3iiivi,   w.   V.    fcjw  tlou !),  snd  oulv  rBomrss  that  ouc  couiirm  that  bclicf 

bourn ;  Secretary  of  Stote,  Bos weD  Eox ;  An-  in  his  lieart  and  avoV  it  in  word,  as  is  expressed  by  the 

ditor,  William  H.  Noerr ;    Treasurer,  Warren  phrase  (written  in  Arabic),  **  There  is  but  one  God, 

Vertrees  ;*  Attorney-General,  L.  L.  Bridges  (the  ^^^  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"    Whoever  makes 

Republican  candidate) ;  Register  of  Lands,  G.  this  piofesmon  of  ftith  becomes  a  Mussulman  without 

RbeBeniardi;  Rdlioad  fommission^^  5n%^%7iS^u%'^^nrS^^o^^ 

lam  H.  Bell ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  profession  of  fkith— that  is,  if  vou  declare  that 

Corbin  D.  Jones.     The  nominees  of  the  Probi-  there  is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  hu  prophet — 

bition  party  were:   for  Governor,  Frank  M.  yo«  become  a  Mussuhnan  without  needinff  any  »©- 

Lowe:  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  0.  Wil-  fP^*?^  *>y  ™?  ^^Z^  ^^\F^''^^ ^  ^"^I^a^ 

*-vr    «,  x^.^^uwuMtv-^vTviu^t,    Tf  iiii<»ii  V.  ^fii  felicitate  you  on  your  havmg  been  touched  with  di- 

son  ;  Secretary  of  State,  Herman  P.  Farns ;  vino  ^fmoe,  and  we  shall  bear  witness  in  this  world 

Auditor,  James  S.  Cobban ;  Treasurer,  WiU-  as  in  the  next  that  you  are  our  brother  in  religion 

iam  H.  Craig;  Attorney-General,  George  T.  (the  foithflil  are  all  brothers). 

Bowling ;  Register  of  Lands,  John  F.  McMur-        Concerning  the  mission  of  Mohammed  and 

ray;   Railroiid  Commissioner,  D.   111.  Lancy;  the  inspired  character  of  the  Koran,  the  Sheik 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Loren  G.  Rowell.  declared : 

At  the  election  in  November,  the  Democratic       ^^  ^^^  j^  sunerior  to  the  other  animals  by  rea 

State  and  national  tickets  were  successful,  after  g^n  of  W  intelli^noe,  was  produced  fh)m  nothing  t^ 

a  spinted  canvass.     For  Governor,  Francis  re-  adore  his  Creator.    His  adoration  may  be  described  as 

ceived  256,764  votes ;  Kimball,  242,531 ;  Man-  obeving  the  commands  of  God  and  having  compassion 

ning,  16,438;  and  Lowe,  4,389.  But  Francis  ran  on  his  creatures.    This  double  adoration  exists  in  dl 

about  6,000  bohind  his  ticket    On  the  b.«.U  Si^l^aJS/'JkS^kS'irb^if^h'^thTSf^ 

of  the  vote  for  Auditor,  the  party  strength  Urge  or  small,  of  the  rites,  the  times,  places,  and 

was  as  follows:  Seibert,  261,775  votes;  Mar-  conditions  ofperforminjar  them,  and  with  regard  to  their 

tin,  236,696;  Noerr,   19,069;   Cobban,  4,886.  ministere ;  but  human  intelli^nce  is  not  adequate  to 

The  Legislature  of  1889,  elected  at  the  same  1?^?^^^  *®  "^iTI'^A^^S^  "Ji^^ 
time,/ill  stand:  In  the  Senate,  Democrat.,  ;^^M7hui^1>e1S^ftftrp^^^^^^^ 
24 ;  Kepublicans,  9 ;  Labor,  1 ;  m  the  House,  sending  to  them  through  the  angels  and  inspiration 
Democrats,  78;    Republicans,  51 ;  Labor,  11.  writings  and  books,  and  thus  revealing  the  true  re- 
Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected  in  the  iV»?°  ^  ^£S^  ^}^^  ^?  servants  with  his  bene- 

«i.a«  oxm»A«   »n^  ;«  4.u^  T?}^^rs^4-\.   T«,^i**i, ;i  fsctions.    The  book  of  God  which  came  down  last 

first  seven  and  m  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  ^^^  h^^^„  j.  ^^e  Holy  Koran,  whose  invariable 

J<ourteentn  Districts.    A  Republican  was  elect-  precepts,  preserved  ftom  the  first  day  in  written  vol- 

ed  in  the  Thirteenth  District,  and  the  fusion  umee  and  in  the  memory  of  thousands  of  recitere. 

candidates  of  the  Republican  and  Union  Labor  shall  endure  till  the  day  of  final  judgment.    The  first 

parties  in  the  other  three  districts.  o^.^«  prophets  was  Adam  md  the  l«J^2!lf5S!J\2^ 

MAniMWiiiAVfl.      ThA  v.Mh   i^  ■•i.i.       TU^  whom  may  God  grant  salvatiou !).  Between  these  two 

HOHAUraANS.     The  Faitt  ef  Idaik — The  prophets  many  othere  have  passed  over  the  earth ; 

reign  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  been  marked  the  number  of  whom  is  known  by  God  alone.    The 

by  considerably  more  zeal  in  spreading  the  ffreatestofall  is  Mohammed.    After  him  come  Jesus, 

creed  of  Mohammed  than  was  exhibited  under  Moses.  Abraham,  and  then  Noah  and  Adam  (to  whom 

those  of  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  ^^  ^^  «™*  salvation  1). 
and,  according  to  the  lists  pubhshed  In  the       Concerning  the  future  state  and  the  day  of 

journals  of  Constantinople,  an  nnnsnally  large  judgment: 

nnmber  of  accessions  from  among  Christians       All  the  actions  of  every  one  in  this  world  shall  be 

and  Jews  to  the  Mohammedan  faith  occurred  on  that  day  examined  one  by  one,  and  while  all  the 

dnring  1887.    For  the  most  part  the  converts  act"  o*"  «ol<ne»  who  have  fought  in  the  holy  war,  even 

ber  were  Chaphaz  Eflfendi,  a  judge  and  mem-  account  of  themselves.    There  are  no  exceptions  ex- 

ber  of  an  old  Armenian  family,  and  a  foreigner  oept  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  for  the  holy  cause ; 
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that  i8^  the  maityn,  who  iHU  go  into  pandise  with-  269.18;    licenses    and    property   tax,  $182,- 

out  being  queationed.  642.58;  from  insurance  companies,  etc,  $3,- 

Of  the  ori^  of  good  and  evil :  748.77 ;    total,    $248,655.48.     Disborsements 

It  is  required,  as  an  article  of  feith,  to  attribute  good  ^o^  ^the  year,  $207,628^1.     BiJance  on  Jan. 

and  evilto  the  providence  of  God.    To  say  that  the  1,   1888,  $86,026.87.     Of  the  disbursements, 

' "  iras  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 

maintenance  of  convicts.    The 

in  his  ingels;  In  his  books,  in  his  prophets,  and  in  the  "'^^""""-iSo^^^^S^  }t^  1"^  ^^  a^^-  ^^ 

last  judgEient,  and  should  attribute  bSth  Sod  and  evU  lature  of  1887  cost  the  Territory,  during  the 

to  the  divine  will.    Whoever  professes  these  truths  is  few   months  of  its   existence,   $61,721.      Its 

a  true  believer.    But  to  be  a  perfect  believer,  it  is  prompt  repeal  at  the  extra  session  of  that  year 
neoessjuT  to  perform  one's  duties,  to  praj  to  God,  and  ^  ^jj    treasury  from  bankruptcy.     In  the 

to  avoid  falling  into  such  sins  as  assassination,  theft,  "^  .^„„  ^^^t  a,«*^-  ♦t.^  i^.u^^il  i^   t««    i 

adultery, andwdomy.  various  stock  funds,  the  balances  on  Jan.  1, 

,,    '  ,^,         ^         ,.  .         ^  ,.        ^  1887,  were  $17,657.97;  the  revenue  for  the 

After   describing   the   religious   duties  of  yg^r  was  $18,084.87;  and  the  balances  on 

prayer,  chanty,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage,  the  d^o.  81,  1887,  were  $12,389.66.    At  the  close 

paper  continues:  of  iggs  the  balance  in  the  general  fund  had 

If  a  believer  does  not  conform  to  these  commands  risen  to  $114,840,48,  and  in  the  stock  funds  to 

of  God  and  avoid  the  acte  wMch  he  forbicb,  he  does  H5  852.28.    There  is  no  Territorial  debt. 

not  thereby  become  an  mndel :  but  he  will  be  reffard-  ^  „\ .  ^ . ^      rp.  ^  n^^^^^^»  »<««.„  ;« 

ed  as  a  signer,  that  is,  as  a  Wiever  who  has  gone  ,^.^^«^  DefelepMt— The  Governor  says  m 

astray,  and  he  will  merit  a  provisional  punishment  in  his  annual  report : 

the  other  world*    He  remains  at  the  divine  disposal.        This  Territory,  containing  more  than  14^,000  square 

God  pardons  him  or  oondemns  him  to  pass  in  hell  a  znUes,  is  divided  into  sixteen  counties,  and  in  each  of 

lapse  of  time  proportioned  to  his  sins.    Faith  annuls  fourteen  of  these  there  is  a  good  court-house,  and  the 

all  sin.     Whoever  is  converted  to  Islam  becomes  as  necessary  public  buildings  to  facilitate  the  traoaaction 

innocent  as  one  newly  bom,  and  is  responsible  only  of  all  puofic  business.    The  city  of  Helena  is  the  cen- 

for  the  sins  which  he  commits  after  his  oonveraion.  tral  point  of  legislative,  judicial,  flnandal,  oommereial, 

Islam,  the  Sheik  explains,  has  no  clergy,  the  ??^  educational  •ffidw  in  the  Territory,  a&f  ^  also 

ADiaiu,  itu^KfMxssxMk.'^^ytaLuoj  xioo  «v  yivti^j,  vuv  ^jj^  railroad  center.    This  city  has  a  populatUMi  of 

doctors  of  the  faith  being  simply  instructors  more  than  16,000,  and  is  rapidlj  growing.    The  city 

and  guides;  for  it  holds  that  a  man  does  not  ofButto,  in  Silver  Bow  Coun^,  is  the  largest  and  mo^ 

need    the    priest's   aid    to    approach   God    in  populouscitywest  of  Denver,  between  the  Mississippi 

prayer,  nor  his  presence  at  social  duties— the  "^^^  a^^^^^®  ^^^"^  g?"^  »«^  « the  Iwg^t  mining- 

l.^J.i^l  ^*  «k:i^JL^   k««;«i   ^^a  ♦k^  i;ir^.  <»™P  ^^  the  world.    The  annual  output  of  the  mines 

nammg  of  children,  burial,  and  the  Uke :  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  e«timated  at  $7,000,000 ;  now  it  is 

In  a  word,  in  all  religious  acts,  there  is  no  interme-  over  $31,000,000.  The  total  value  of  taxable  property 
diary  between  God  and  his  servants.  It  is  necessary  in  the  Territory  tl^en  was  $12,(K)0,000 ;  now  it  is  $69,- 
to  learn  the  dispositions  revealed  on  the  part  of  the  600,000  (not  counting  the  value  of  the  mining  prop- 
Creator  by  the  Prophet,  and  to  act  in  conformity  with  erty).  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territoiy  then 
them.  Only  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  was  220,000,  now  it  is  1,600,000 ;  Uie  number  of  alieep 
like  the  prayers  of  Friday  and  the  Balram,  is  subor-  then  was  120,000,.now  it  is  over  2,000,000 ;  the  num- 
dinated  to  the  permission  of  the  Khalif  of  the  Prophet  ber  of  horses  then  was  40,000,  now  it  is  200,000 ;  the 
and  Sultan  of  the  Mussulmans,  because  the  keeping  number  of  acres  of  land  then  under  cultivation  was 
of  the  ceremonies  of  Islam  is  one  of  his  holy  attri-  265.000,  now  there  are  over  2,000,000  acres  appropri- 
butes.  Obedience  to  his  orders  is  one  of  the  most  atea  and  settled  for  fiurminj^  purposes ;  then  toe  corn- 
important  religious  duties.  -  merce  of  the  whole  Temtory  was  $20,000,000,  now 
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1      .  ii_    »Ti      'A     •  1     ixs  J     •       Ai-  Of  railroad,  now  there  are  over  2,000 ;  then  the  popu- 

lowing  were  the  lerntonal  officers  durmg  the  lation  was  80,000,  now  it  is  140,000 ;  then  the  Terri- 

year :  Governor,  Preston  H.  Leslie ;  Secretary,  tory  was  in  debt  $112,000,  now  it  is  out  of  debt,  and 

William  B.   Webb;    Treasurer,    William    G.  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury.  • 

Preuitt;   Auditor,  James  Sullivan;   Superin-       Mtatag.— This  industry  continues  to  be  the 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Arthur  0.  Lo-  leading  pursuit  of  the  people  of  Montana.   The 

gan ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  N.  mines  are  more  productive  than  ever.    Im- 

W.  McOonnell;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  C.  proved  methods  in  working  and  the  better  or- 

Bach,  W.  J.  Galbraith,  succeeded  by  Stephen  ^^^  of  machinery  used  enable  men  to  prose- 

De  Wolfe,  and  James  H.  McLeary,  succeeded  ^ute  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  greater  extent 

Moses   B.  Liddell.    Chief-Justice  McConnell  ^nd  with  more  success.     Many  mines  that 

resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  office  would  not  pay  twenty  years  ago,  on  account 

of  Attorney-CJeneral  was  created  by  the  Legis-  of  the  primitive  mode  of  working,  together 

lature  at  its  extra  session  in  1887,  and  a  nomi-  ^ith  the  high  price  of  labor,  are  now  being 

nation  was  made  thereto  by  the  Governor,  but  worked  at  good  profit.    The  amount  of  divi- 

the  nominee  was  rejected  by  the  Council,  and  (jends  declared  by  mining  companies  during 

the  session  a^oumed  without  fiUmg  the  va-  igga  was  greater  than  ever.    The  product  of 

cancy.    On  December  81  the  Governor  ap-  gold  and  silver  in  1887  was:  Gold,  $5,778,- 

pointed  Wilham  E.  OuUen  to  hold  the  office  536.28;  silver,  $17,817,548.96;  total,  $23,796,- 

durmg  1888  and  until  the  close  of  the  next  085.23. 
Legislative  session.  CaaTieto.— The  Governor  says  in  his  message: 

*T."^5'"***'~"^#^l^T^''T^  i'  *iQoS*^o^?'  ""^        The  Territory  has  never  yet  buUt  or  owned  a  State 

the  finances  of  the  Territory  for  1887:  Balance  prUon.   The  United  States  has  a  Penitentiary  at  Deer 

in  the  general  fund  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  $57,-  Lodge,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1874  the  Ter- 
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ritoiy  has  secured  the  eoDilnement^  care,  and  support  allowance  to  citizenB  of  the  Territory  of  the 

of  its  convicted  criminals  in  that  pnjpn.   No  prisoner  free  use  of  timber  on  the  public  domain.     The 

IS  requured  to  work  one  hour  of  the  time  for  which  he  ■d^^„vi;«««    n/%«i.TAn»{A«i  »««   u^^a   ««.   n^^i^^*. 

is  there  confined.    The  institution  is  a  sightly,  weU-  ?f  P^^iiT   Co^^«°t*<>^  ^*»  ^^^^  **   S®^®"* 

provided^ 

cells,  an 

putting 

i\ncfffuftrdcJr  P*"^^'   whose   platform  and    nominees   they 

The  Territory  has  thus  paid  for  boarding  in  iSJenesi  jat^'ji  complain  of  the  non-admission  of  the 

the  oonvictedf  criminals  Aince  January,  1874,  $270,000,  Territory,  attack  the  Oanadian  fishery  negotia- 

and  the  Auditor's  office  shows  that  these  annual  outlays  tions,  and  repeat  the  Democratic  declaration 

are  incrsasing  from  $8,000  to  $7,000  every  year.  against  Chinese  immigration.     The  Prohibi- 

Hlaeral-LaBi  CMmllM. — ^Early  in  February  tion  party  placed  in  the  field,  as  its  first 
a  Territorial  convention  of  citizens  interested  in  candidate  for  delegate,  Davis  Willson.  At 
mining  met  at  Helena  to  devise  means  for  pre-  the  November  election  the  Republican  ticket 
venting  the  mineral  lands  of  the  Territory  from  was  saccessfnl,  poling  22,482  votes,  to  17,860 
being  taken  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  148  votes  for 
Company  under  its  grant  from  the  Govern-  the  Prohibition  candidate.  At  the  election  in 
ment  of  certain  sections  of  the  public  lands.  1886,  Toole  (Democrat)  was  chosen  delegate 
Although  the  railroad  was  obliged  to  make  its  by  8,718  plurality.  Seven  Republicans  and 
selections  out  of  non-mineral  surveyed  lands,  6  Democrats  were  elected  to  the  Council, 
yet,  by  procuring  surveyors  to  make  return  of  and  19  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  to  the 
mineral  land  as  non-mineral,  it  might  acquire  Lower  Honse  of  the  Legislature, 
title  to  very  valuable  property.  Oases  had  al-  HONTENKSO,  a  principality  in  Southeast- 
ready  happened  in  Deer  Lodge  County  and  811-  em  Europe.  The  reigning  Prince  is  Nicholas 
ver  Bow  County,  near  the  city  of  Butte,  in  the  I,  bom  Oct.  7,  1841.  (For  description  of  the 
richest  mineral  region  of  the  Territory,  where  Government  see  ^^Annaal  Cydopssdia"  for 
land  returned  as  non-mineral  had  been  certi-  1884,  page  536).  The  area,  including  the  dis- 
fied  to  the  company,  which,  in  fact,  contained  trict  of  Dulcigno,  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1880,  is 
valuable  deposits  of  metals.  The  means  adopt-  about  8,680  square  miles,  and  the  population 
ed  by  the  convention  to  preveut  the  company  286,000.  The  boundaries  on  the  south  and 
from  acquiring  full  title  to  such  land  consisted  east  of  the  annexed  district  were  agreed 
in  the  appointment  of  a  central  executive  com-  upon  in  November,  1887,  and  the  delimitation 
mittee  of  five  persons,  with  power  to  appoint  was  not  completed  till  August,  1888.  The 
sub-committees  and  employ  professional  assist-  uncertainty  as  to  the  bonndary  has  led  to  fre- 
ance,  to  forward  to  the  Department  of  the  In-  quent  fights  between  the  Kutchi  tribe  on  the 
terior,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  proofs  Montenegrin  side  and  the  Albanian  tribes  of 
setting  forth  the  mineral  character  of  the  Hoti  and  Grudi.  Prince  Nicholas  receives 
lands  heretofore  designated  and  selected  by  subsidies  from  the  Russian  Government,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  endeavors  to  promote  Russian  policy  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  and  likewise  of  all  other  Balkan  Peninsula.  Montenegrins  have  token 
lands  included  within  the  land-grant  to  said  part  in  all  the  revolutionary  attempts  in 
railroad  company.  Means  were  also  taken  to  Bulgaria  and  in  the  guerilla  warfare  against 
bring  the  subject  before  Congress.  the  Austrians  in  Herzegovina.    On  the  occa- 

IiSlo  SescffidM. — By  on  act  of  Congress,  sion  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  civil  code, 

passed  and  approved  in  the  early  months  of  Prince  Nicholas  issued  a  ukase  in  which  he 

this  year,  a  large  tract  of  land,  covering  more  expressed  deep  gratitude  to  the  Czar  as  the 

than  20,000,000  acres,  heretofore  reserved  and  '*  protector  of  all  Slavs,"  an  expression  against 

set  apart  to  the  use  of  the  Piegan  and  other  which  the  official  organs  of  Anstrio  strongly 

Indians,  was  redeemed  from  Indian  ownership,  protested. 

and  is  soon  to  be  surveyed  and  ofiered  for  pur-  The  Montenegrins  live  to  a  great   extent 

chase  and  occupancy.  under  the  communistic  and  patriarchal  insti- 

PeDtteaL — On  April  19  a  mass- meeting  of  tutions  of  the  early  Slavs.    The  inhabitants 

Prohibitionists  of  the  Territory  was  held  at  are  divided  into  forty  tribes,  each  governed  by 

Helena  to  form  a  Territorial  Prohibition  party,  elders,  who  are  elected.    The  Prince  is  repre- 

An  organization  was  duly  effected  and  delegates  sentod  in  each  of  the  eighty  districts  by  a  ki^as 

chosen  to  the  National  Prohibition  Conven-  or  captain,  who  acts  as  a  magistrate  in  time 

tion.    The  Democratic  Convention  to  nomi-  of  peace,  and  a  military  commander  in  war. 

nate  a  candidate  for  Territorial  delegate  was  The  inhabitants  raise  live-stock  of  all  kinds, 

held  at  Butte  on  September  11,  and  resulted  and  export  hides,  cattle,  goats,  smoked  mutton, 

in  the  choice  of  Williom  A.  Clarke.    A  plat-  and  cheese,  besides  smoked  sardines,  skins  and 

form  was  adopted  approving  of  the  St.  Louis  furs,  sumac,  and  insect-powder.  Grain  is  grown 

Slatform,    the  President's  message,  and  the  in  insufficient  quantities,  and  much  of  the  food 

[ilPs  Bill,  favoring  free  coinage  of  silver,  op-  must   be   imported  from  Russia.    TV  hen  the 

posing  Chinese  immigration,  demanding  the  crops  fail,  there  is  much  suffering,  as  was  the 

admission  of  the  Territory,  urging  a  diminu-  case  in  the  Zeta  valley  in  the  winter  of  1887- 

tion  of  Indian  reservations,  and  favoring  the  '88.    The  Government  owes   700,000  florins 
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to  Russia  for  ^ain  supplied  in  1879,  besides 
1,000,000  florins  borrowed  in  Vienna  at  6^  per 
cent,  in  1881. 

The  dTll  Cede^ — ^The  Montenegrins,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Balkan  Slavs,  have  heretofore  con- 
tented themselves  with  laws  adopted  from 
European  lurisprudence  that  often  conflict  with 
their  traditional  customary  law.  Balthazar 
Bogishich,  a  scholar  and  jurist,  who  is  widely 
known  in  Slavic  countries,  was  commissioned 
by  Prince  Nicholas  to  elaborate  a  body  of  laws 
in  which  the  peculiar  institutions  and  customs 
of  the  land  should  be  confirmed  as  they  could 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  modern  juris- 
prudence. The  civil  code  was  promulgated  by 
the  prince  with  great  ceremony  on  May  8, 
1888,  and  went  into  force  on  July  1.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  to  formulate  in  scientific  terms 
the  customs  and  conceptions  of  iustice  exist- 
ing among  the  South  Slavs.  The  collective 
family,  with  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  all 
the  family  members,  is  preserved  from  extinc- 
tion ;  though  in  certain  cases  the  responsibil- 
ity of  individuals  is  affirmed.  Since  many 
Montenegrins  now  seek  their  fortunes  abroad, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the  old  law 
by  relieving  families  of  responsibility  for  the 
debts  and  taxes  of  absent  members,  which  in 
the  past  has  brought  financial  ruin  on  many 
families.  Several  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
international  private  laws,  regulating  and  lim- 
iting the  operation  of  the  laws  of  other  states 
within  the  principality.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  land  of  the  people  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  usurers,  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate.  Land  can  be  alien- 
ated, but  the  new  owner  only  acquires  the 
right  to  the  commons  in  wood,  water,  and 
pasture,  belonging  to  the  property,  in  case  he 
cultivates  it  himself,  a  restriction  which  is 
expected  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  large 
estates.  Foreigners  are  not  pennitted  to  own 
real  estate,  except  by  gift  of  the  Prince.  The 
law  of  contracts  is  worked  out  with  careful 
application  of  legal  theories  to  the  conditions 
of  the  people.  Definitions  and  elucidations 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  code.  Prof.  Bogis- 
hich has  published  in  Paris  a  hroehure  ex- 
plaining his  method  of  codification,  and  is 
writing  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  system 
of  laws  that  he  has  collected. 

MORAVIANS.  The  following  are  the  general 
statistics  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
commonly  known  as  the  Moravian  Church : 


FKOVINOES. 

Oonimii' 
nkania. 

Total 

UMUUMn. 

American  Northern,  60  congregrationft. 

American  Southern,  6  congregations. . 

British,  88   congregations,  including 

home  missions 

9,810 
1,647 

8,211 

6,141 

115 

256 

29,707 

886 

15.054 
2,518 

5,647 

3,874 
150 

Qcrman,  27  ooogregations,  Including 
Bethel 

Gfcrman  DiasDora  laborers 

Bohemia 

400 

Missions.  107  stations 

84^201 
480 

Missionaries  and  their  ikmilies,  about. 

Total 

50,732 

116,769* 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools, 
2,748 ;  of  pupils  in  tiie  same,  26,687 ;  number 
of  boarding-schools,  41,  with  1,842  pupils;  of 
day-schools,  258,  with  21,477  pupils.  The  Mo- 
ravian Church  throughout  the  world  is  under 
a  single  organization,  which  is  called  the 
Unity^s  Elders^  Conference,  and  forms  also  the 
Provincial  Elders'  Conference  for  Germany. 
The  other  provincial  synods  are  responsible  to 
it,  and  are  dependent  upon  it  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  principal  acts.  Its  residence  and 
oflSces  are  at  Herrnhut,  Saxony. 

The  American  Province  comprises  a  north- 
ern and  a  southern  division,  each  of  which  has 
its  separate  synod,  and  the  northern  division 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  each  including  a 
convenient  number  of  congregations  geograph- 
ically related  to  one  another.  In  the  ecdesi- 
astical  nomenclature,  the  congregations  com- 
prise, generally  speaking,  the  older  settlements, 
to  which  are  added  from  time  to  time  the  new 
flocks  resulting  from  home  missionary  labors. 
This  happens  whenever  a  home  mission  is  able 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  regular  ministry ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  it  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Provincial  Synod.  The  four  schools  of  the 
American  Province,  at  Bethlehem,  Litiz,  and 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Salem,  N.  C,  date  from 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  return,  in  all,  60  teach- 
ers and  500  boarding  pupils.  The  Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  includes  three  classes,  provides  a  six 
years'  course  of  study,  and  returns  about  40 
students.  The  Theological  Seminary  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  about  $75,000.  The  annu- 
al expenses  of  sustentation  (of  retired  minis- 
ters and  the  widows  of  ministers)  in  the  North- 
ern Province  average  about  $9,000.  The  "  Mal- 
in  Library "  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  possesses  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  Moravian  literature 
that  exists.  The  synod  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  American  Province  met  in  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  September  19;  Bishop  A.  A.  Reinke  was 
chosen  president.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness was  the  designation  of  three  bishops;  six 
candidates  were  nominated.  Their  names  were 
submitted  by  ocean  telegraph  to  the  Unity's 
Elders'  Conference  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  with 
the  request  tliat  in  making  the  selection  the 
"  apostolic  lot"  be  used.  Brethren  H,  T. 
Bachman,  J.  M.  Levering,  and  A.  A.  Reinke 
were  thus  chosen,  and  were  duly  consecrated 
during  the  session  of  the  synod.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  welcoming  any  efibrt  put  forth 
in  good  faith  to  secure  closer  fellowship  and 
eommnnion  between  the  churches;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  commit- 
tees of  other  bodies  on  this  subject. 

The  peculiar  European  home  mission  called 
the  Diaspora  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  German  Provincial  Elders' 
Conference  since  1729.  It  seeks  not  to  make 
proselytes,  or  to  draw  members  from  other 
Protestant  communities,  but  to  excite  and  fos- 
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ter  spirituAl  life  by  means  additional  to  those  and  sometiraes  resides  for  a  few  months  at 
provided  by  the  established  chnrches.  Its  agents  Meqninez,  Marakisb,  or  Rabat.  He  has  an 
are  itinerant  in  wide  circuits  and  hold  meetings  army  of  10,000  infantry  and  2,400  cavalry, 
in  their  chapels  at  hours  not  interfering  with  which  is  quartered  in  the  city  where  he  hap- 
those  of  the  parish  church ;  and  they  form  pens  to  reside.  The  present  Grand  Vizier  is 
societies  of  persons  who  incline  toward  Mora-  Mohammed  el  Arbi  ben  el  Moghtar,  whose 
vian  views,  but  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  leave  brother  is  Minister  of  War.  The  Vizier  for 
the  established  church.  The  Diaspora  work  Foreign  Affairs  is  Mohammed  el  Mofdel  Gar- 
is  carried  on  in  Germany,  Russia  (chiefly  the  rit,  while  Mohammed  ben  el  Arbi  el  Torres  is 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland),  Switzerland,  and  the  minister  charged  with  the  foreign  rela- 
Palestine.  tions  of  the  Sultan  at  Tangier.    Muley-Hassan, 

The  Unity's  work  in  Bohemia  is  carried  on  a  more  energetic  ruler  than  his  ancestors,  de- 

around  two  centers — Pottenstein  Landskron,  oides  all  matters  of  policy  without  consultation, 

the  northeastern  district,  among  the  Bohemian  Atm  aid  PipilatlM. — ^The  area  of  the  empire 

speaking  population ;  and  Dauba,  the  northern  is  estimated  at  812,800  square  kilometres  or 

district,  among  people  speaking  German.  260,000  square  miles,  of  which  197,100  square 

The  Church  has  sustained  a  mission  among  kilometres  consist  of  mountainous  districts  and 
lepers  for  sixty- seven  years.  It  was  begun  in  large,  fertile  plains,  67,700  sauare  kilometres 
1822,  at  the  hospital  erected  by  the  Cape  Col-  are  poorly  watered  tablelanas,  and  547,600 
ony,  which  remained  under  the  care  or  partial  square  kilometres,  including  the  province  of 
care  of  the  Moravians  till  1867,  when  the  Gov-  Twat,  lie  within  the  borders  of  the  Great  Sa- 
emment's  chaplain  took  charge  of  it  In  the  hara  Desert.  The  population  has  been  various- 
same  year  the  Moravian  missionaries  assumed  ly  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000, 
the  care  of  the  asylum  for  lepers  that  had  been  and  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Rholfs  as  low  as  2,750,000. 
established  by  the  Baroness  yon  Keffenbrinck  Two  thirds  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Moor- 
Ascheraden,  at  Jerusalem,  where  three  agents  ish  or  Berber  race,  while  the  remainder  are 
are  now  stationed.  Bedouin  Arabs,  negroes,  and  Jews,  of  whom 

The  income  for  missions  among  the  heathen  there  are  840,000.    About  50,000  of  the  peo- 

dnring  1887  was  $84,015,  and  the  expenditures  pie  are  slaves. 

were  $100,966.    The  sum  raised  annually  at  the  CMUMrce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

various  stations  toward  the  support  of  this  work  in  1885,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  88,724,000 

is  estimated  at  about  $125,000;  and  including  francs,  against  21,482,000  francs  in  1884;  of 

the  interest  of  capitals  left  for  the  support  of  par-  the  exports,  80,01 5,000  francs,  against  1 9,21 1  ,- 

ticular  missions,  Government  aid,  etc.,  the  act-  000  francs.    In  1886,  the  cargoes  landed  at  the 

nal  expenditure  for  the  whole  mission  work  ports  were  valued  at  86,418,000  francs,  and 

reaches  a  total  of  about  $250,000.    The  num-  those  taken  away  at  82,816,000  francs.    The 

ber  of  brethren  and  sisters  employed  in  this  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  in  that  year 

service  from  its  beginning,  in  1782,  is  about  were  valued  at  15,598,000  francs;  of  sugar, 

2,800.    The  missions,  which  constitute  by  far  5,798,000  francs;   of  silver  money,  8,158,000 

the  most  important  division  of  the  Moravian  fk'ancs.    The  chief  exports  were  beans  and  peas 

Church  work,  are  conducted  in  Greenland,  of  the  value  of  5,465.000  francs ;  maize,  4,084,- 

Labrador,  Alaska,  among  the  North  American  000  francs ;  olive-oil,  8,855,000  francs ;  wool, 

Indians,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  2,756,000  francs;  goatskins,  2,648,000  francs; 

Surinam,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Central  cattle,  2,450,000   francs;   almonds^  1,861,000 

Asia  (British  Tibet).    They  are  served  by  886  francs.    The  export  of  silver  c^in  was  1,578,- 

missionaries,  of  whom  48  are  natives,  and  1,618  000  francs.     Of  the  total  imports  in  1885 

native  assistants,  and  return,  besides  commu-  Great    Britain    furnished    21,630,000    francs 

nicants  and  members,  already  enumerated,  228  worth,  and  the  exports  to  that  country  were 

day-schools,  with  18,280  pupils,  and  98  Sunday-  14,582,000  francs  in  value,  while  the  share  of 

schools,  with  14,099  pupils.  France  in  the  imports  was  8,298,000  francs, 

MOlOCCOy  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  the  exports,  6,675,000  francs.  The 
The  Sultan  is  the  unrestricted  spiritual  ruler,  trade  in  cotton  cloths  has,  till  recently,  be- 
having no  Ulema  to  guide  him,  such  as  exists  longed  exclusively  to  England,  but  Swiss  mus- 
in  other  Mohammedan  states,  and  the  absolute  lins  and  grenadines  are  replacing  Manchester 
head  of  the  state,  although,  in  civil  affairs,  the  goods.  Belgium  supplies  iron  goods,  Germany 
predecessors  of  the  present  Sultan  have  usually  and  Austria  cloths,  and  France  loaf-  sugar, 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Vizier  and  other  min-  which  is  the  usual  article  sent  in  Morocco  as 
isters.  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Muley-Hassan,  a  complimentary  present.  Chemicals  and 
belonging  to  the  Hachan  family,  Sherifs  of  the  matches  also  come  from  France,  and  candles 
Tafilali  tribe,  of  the  Aliweein  branch  of  the  and  various  other  manufactures  that  Great 
Shereefian  family,  being  the  direct  descendant,  Britain  used  exclusively  to  furnish  are  import- 
in  the  thirty-fifth  generation,  of  Ali,  uncle  of  ed  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  Germans, 
the  Prophet,  and  of  Fatima,  the  Prophet^s  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  all  ports 
daughter.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Siai-Mo-  in  1886  was  1,989,  of  567,619  tons,  of  which 
hammed,  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  854,  of  256,062  tons  were  English,  and  868,  of 
holds  his  court  idtemately  at  Fez  and  Morocco,  288,126  tons  were  French. 
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Nitoii  BotOfMi— Morocco  has  been  always  amassed  great   wealth,  it  is  no  nnoommon 

closed  to  European  commerce,  except  the  port  occurrence  for  the  Sultan  to  invite  him  to 

of  Tangier,  owing  to  the  Jealousy  of  its  rulers  the   capital  and   after  his   arrival  cast    him 

and  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants.    Even  into  prison  and  load  him  with  chains  until  he 

travelers  and  explorers  have  been  excluded,  parts  with  his  gains.    The  inmates  of  the  pris- 

and  not  till  recently  have  the  great  natural  ons  die  in  great  numbers,  from  foul  air,  cruel 

resources  of  the  country  been  even  suspected,  treatment,  and  starvation.    The  law  requires 

The  climate,  cooled  by  the  snow-capped  Atlas  every  man  to  give  a  tenth  part  of  bis  goods  to 

in  the  south  and  by  the  breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  poor,  but  the  tithes  are  collected  by  the 

is  mild  and  genial.    The  soil,  especially  in  the  Sultan's  ofBcers,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

southern  part  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  is  retained  in  their  hands  or  diverted  into  the 

fertile.    Large  navigable  rivers  flow  through  imperial   treasury.     Slavery    exists   without 

the  land,  the  Azamoor  and  the  river  of  Rabat  restrictions,  and  slave  markets  are  held  in  the 

being  the  most  important.  public  streets.    The  slaves  are  brought  from 

PelMcal  and  EmmbIc  CtMUttou*  —  Although  the  Soudan,  having  originally  been  kidnapped 
descended  from  the  Moors,  who  for  four  cent-  or  taken  in  war.  They  are  well  treated  by 
uries  governed  Spain  and  built  the  cities  of  their  masters  as  a  rule,  and  some  are  set  free. 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada,  and  although  There  are  no  roads  in  Morocco.  Wheat  is 
possessing  now  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  often  sold  in  the  interior  for  one  fifth  of  the 
the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  have  price  that  it  would  bring  at  the  seaboard.  The 
been  reduced  to  misery  and  barbarism  by  op-  difBcnlties  of  transportation  are  such  that  only 
pression.  The  Sultan,  as  the  successor  of  the  one  half  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  even 
Caliphs  of  Cordova,  does  not  acknowledge  the  under  these  circumstances  the  grain  is  often  left 
superiority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  con-  to  rot  in  the  fields.  The  Sultan  sometimes 
sidcrs  himself  the  head  of  the  faithful.  His  forbids  the  exportation  of  grain,  even  in  years 
spiritual  character  enables  him  to  exercise  of  abundance.  The  regular  sources  of  the 
absolute  despotic  power  over  the  Berbers  and  public  revenue  are  the  tithe  on  agricultural 
Arabs,  which  the  present  Sultan  and  his  pred-  produce,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  domestic  ani- 
ecessors  have  so  abused  that  the  laws  are  mals,  a  tax  on  shehM  (a  kind  of  fish  caught  in 
simply  instruments  of  pillage  and  oppression,  the  rivers),  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  andbash- 
and  every  person  seeks  to  hide  his  property  eesh,  a  poll-tax  on  Jews,  and  10  per  cent 
lest  he  should  lose  both  it  and  his  life  or  lib-  duty  on  all  goods  imported  or  exported,  and 
erty.  The  authorities  of  the  state,  from  the  on  all  produce  brought  to  the  towns.  Fines 
Sultan  down,  plunder  those  beneath  them,  are  levied  on  every  pretext,  and  the  scale  of 
Muley  Hassan  is  said  to  have  amassed  enormous  the  regular  imposts  is  frequently  raised  or 
wealth.  There  is  no  Minister  of  Finance  or  lowered  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  Sultan. 
Treasurer,  and  the  key  of  the  treasury,  which  Fines  are  simply  a  method  of  extortion.  A 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Mequinez,  is  kept  by  the  ouarrel  between  two  members  of  a  kabylamay 
Sultan.  It  often  happens  that  the  meanest  aeprive  both  of  half  their  possessions,  and 
slave  is  raised  to  the  highest  ofiSce  of  state,  when  a  robbery  is  committed  it  is  a  common 
and  as  often  that  the  most  upright  ofiScial  is  thing  to  fine  every  inhabitant  of  tiie  village 
ordered  to  execution.  The  Sultan  is  conse-  double  the  amount  of  the  stolen  property.  Be- 
crated  by  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Wazan,  who  sides  beating  and  imprisonment  many  forms  of 
exercises  a  power  only  second  to  that  of  the  torture  are  used.  The  Sultan  alone  can  con- 
Sultan,  and  is  held  in  such  fear  and  veneration  demn  a  criminal  to  death ;  yet  the  pashas 
that  his  mere  presence  in  battle  has  often  de-  order  punishments  that  result  in  more  cruel 
cided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Education  in  forms  of  death  than  decapitation  by  the  Sultan's 
Morocco  is  usually  confined  to  learning  by  rote  decree.  The  tobacco  and  hasheesh  monopolies 
a  few  chapters  of  the  Koran.  Justice  is  ad-  were  recently  abolished  by  a  Shereefian  decree 
ministered  daily  in  the  residence  of  the  pasha  forbidding  the  use  of  those  narcotics,  to  which 
of  each  province.  Stealing  is  punished  by  cut-  the  Moors  were  greatly  addicted,  and  are  still, 
ting  off  the  hands  or  feet.  The  ofiicials  receive  for  notwithstanding  the  severe  punishments 
no  pay,  but  are  at  liberty  to  extort  as  much  as  inflicted  they  continue  to  indulge  their  habit 
they  like  from  those  under  them,  while  they  of  smoking,  and  now  the  officials  have  become 
are  obliged  to  deliver  large  sums  to  the  Sultan,  less  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  decree.  In  1888 
Every  officer,  from  the  Minister  of  State  the  Sultan  issued  a  decree  against  intoxicants 
down  to  the  sheikh  of  a  village,  pays  for  his  of  all  kinds.  The  Jews  in  Morocco  are  objects 
appointment,  and  must  pay  to  continue  in  of  detestation  and  contempt,  and  are  subject 
office.  Their  exactions  and  arbitrary  assess-  on  all  hands  to  indignities  and  cruelties,  such 
ments  are  the  cause  of  frequent  revolts.  No  as  the  fanatical  Moors  would  inflict  as  eagerly 
one  takes  pains  to  make  the  ground  more  on  Nazarenes  or  Christians  if  they  were  not 
productive,  because  its  produce  would  be  restrained  by  the  Government, 
seized  by  the  Government.  The  merchants  Treaty  Negotfatlrast — The  Sultan  has  been  able 
are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  trade  secretly,  to  persevere  in  his  policy  of  isolation  and  non- 
to  conceal  their  stock,  and  to  bury  their  sav-  intercourse  only  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
ings.    When  a  pasha  is  suspected  of  having  European  powers.     Great  Britain,  being  in 
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possession  of  two  thirds  of  the  existiog  foreign  of  the  means  of  life  to  the  natives,  while  the 

trade,  has  been  anxious  to  prevent  any  power  profits  arising  from  the  development  of  the 

from  gainingacommeroialfooting,  which  might  resources  of  the  ooontry  would  all  accrae  to 

lead  to  political  ascendancy,  and  thus  weaken  strangers,  who  wonld  eventually  become  the 

her  position  at  Gibraltar.     The  power  most  owners  of  the  land. 

distrusted  by  others  has  been  France.  She  FerdgB  PretectlM. — ^The  principal  objection 
was  the  first  to  establish  her  rule  on  the  Medi-  of  the  Sultan  to  enlarging  the  commercial 
terranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  the  only  land  privileges  of  foreigners  was,  that  under  the 
neighbor  of  Morooco,  and  in  recent  years  has  existing  arrangements  the  allegiance  of  a  con- 
attempted  to  push  tlie  frontiers  of  her  West-  siderable  section  of  his  subjects  was  alienated, 
African  colonial  possessions  northward  so  as  and  that  with  closer  commercial  relations  with 
to  inclose  Morocco  on  every  side.  Italy  feels  European  countries  he  wonld  be  deprived  of 
the  deepest  interest  in  preventing  France  from  his  power  over  the  rest.  The  legations  have 
realizing  her  dreams  of  an  African  empire  that  the  right  in  Morocco,  as  in  several  other  Mo- 
wonld  in  the  natural  course  of  events  swallow  hammedan  countries,  of  granting  protection  to 
up  Tripoli,  the  special  object  of  Italian  ambi-  -  persons  employed  in  any  capacity  in  the  con- 
tion.  Austria,  as  a  Mediterranean  power,  also  sular  service,  or  acting  as  commercial  agents 
takes  a  watchful  interest  in  Morocco,  and  is  for  firms  belonging  to  the  country  giving  pro- 
encouraged  by  Germany,  which  has  an  eye  on  tection.  Such  proUgSs  are  no  longer  subject 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  country,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Moorish  courts.  All 
Spai^i  is  the  only  power  that  has  definite  complaints  or  suits  against  them,  or  that  they 
and  acknowledged  aspirations  toward  Morocco,  bring  against  others,  are  adjudicated  in  the 
which  she  regards  as  her  heritage,  not  only  on  consular  courts  of  the  country  of  which  they 
account  of  geographical  proximity,  but  by  rea-  become  quaii-eahjeotB.  They  not  only  escape 
son  of  a  historical  title  based  on  the  expulsion  taxation  and  the  exactions  of  native  officials, 
of  the  Moors  from  Spanish  ground.  but  are  able  to  practice  extortions  themselves 
In  1884  the  intrigues  of  the  Frenchman  by  making  false  daims  or  accusations,  which 
De  Chavagnac,  who  endeavored  to  stir  up  re-  will  lead  to  imprisonment  by  order  of  the  con- 
bellion  in  Morocco,  and  secure  a  footing  for  suls  if  their  blackmailing  demands  are  not  sat- 
France  in  Riff,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  isfied.  The  incumbents  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
French  minister  in  Tangier,  Ord6ga,  aroused  sular  posts  in  Morocco  are  often  men  who  are 
alarm  in  Madrid,  and  were  regarded  with  open  to  the  temptations  of  the  great  bribes 
anxiety  in  the  foreign  oflSces  of  other  capi-  that  are  offered  for  consular  protection  and 
tds.  The  French  Government  manifested  tne  for  the  support  of  the  protSges  in  their  dishon- 
loyalty  of  its  intentions  by  recalling  M.  Ord^ga  est  schemes ;  and  even  those  who  are  honor- 
after  he  had  attempted  to  extract  a  secret  able,  being  usually  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
treaty  from  the  Sultan.  Germany  began  to  the  country,  are  easily  misled  by  dragomans 
cultivate  relations  with  Morooco  about  1876,  and  interpreters.  The  Madrid  Convention  lim- 
and  gradually  obtained  such  influence  that,  in  ited  the  number  of  proteges  to  two  for  each 
1885,  she  pressed  for  a  revision  of  the  commer-  commercial  house ;  yet  some  of  the  diplomatic 
cial  treaties  on  the  basis  of  a  considerable  re-  representatives  issued  fifteen  and  twenty  pro- 
duction of  the  import  and  export  duties,  the  tections  to  pretended  agents  of  the  same  firm, 
opening  of  the  whole  country  to  the  free  cir-  and  the  Moorish  authorities  allowed  the  others 
culation  of  foreigners,  and  the  right  of  foreign-  to  do  the  same  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  dis- 
ers  to  acquire  lands  and  to  engage  in  commer-  putes  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
cial,  mining,  and  railroad  enterprises.  The  So  great  is  the  fear  of  the  Moorish  Govern- 
'proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Sultan,  but  ment  of  foreign  complications,  leading  possibly 
they  were  renewed  when  England,  and  later  to  the  annexation  of  the  country,  that  the 
France,  joined  in  the  demands.  The  existing  authorities  were  ordered  to  obey  implicitly  all 
treaty  was  made  in  1866  by  Sir  John  Drum-  foreigners  or  persons  protected  by  foreigners, 
mond  Hay,  who  still  represented  Great  Britain  For  many  years  the  French  Government  more 
at  Tangier,  and  had  undergone  no  alteration  than  the  others  laid  itself  open  to  blame  for 
except  the  addition  of  stipulations  of  minor  protecting  unworthy  persons  and  supporting 
importance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  fraudulent  claims.  Atlerward  the  representa- 
war  against  the  Moors  in  1860  and  changes  in  tives  of  the  United  States  were  the  chief  of- 
the  port  dues  made  at  the  Madrid  Convention  fenders.  A  wealthy  American  citizen,  Ion  Per- 
of  1880.  France  endeavored  to  remove  the  dicaris,  with  the  assistance  of  his  secretary, 
obstacles  to  a  new  arrangement  by  sending  Captain  Rolleston,  an  Englishman,  made  it  his 
M.  Ferraud  as  minister  to  Tangier  with  direc-  task  to  unearth  consular  abuses  and  defend  the 
tions  to  reform  the  abuses  connected  with  the  victims  of  revenge  or  cupidity  who  were  chained 
French  consular  service,  of  which  the  Sultan  in  dungeons,  and  often  allowed  to  die  of  starva- 
had  often  complained.  Neither  the  Sultan  nor  tion,  on  account  of  debts  that  they  had  never 
his  subjects  could  expect  any  advantage  from  owed,  or  had  already  paid  in  full  or  in  part, 
throwing  open  the  country  to  European  enter-  There  were  more  than  150  native  Jews  or 
prise,  for  it  would  not  only  hasten  the  day  of  Moors  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
political  annexation,  but  wonld  raise  the  prices  United  States  fiag,  and  who  claimed  debts 
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amoanting  to  $100,000,  for  which  many  no-  preservation,  aod  were  willing  to  pay  high 
protected  natives  were  cast  into  prison  and  preminms  for  the  appointment  of  nmsar  to  a 
were  anable  to  obtain  a  trial  in  order  to  prove  foreign  commercial  firm.  Many  of  them  es- 
the  fraudulent  character  of  the  claims  against  tablished  Europeans  in  some  ostensible  com- 
tbem.  A  Jew  money-lender  named  Reuben  mercial  business  in  Tangier,  really  paying ^em 
Tergeman,  eivjoying  American  protection,  pro-  salaries  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  tbeir  pre- 
cured  the  imprisonment  of  nearly  a  score  of  tended  agents.  The  latter  arrangement  was 
persons  in  one  province  alone,  some  of  whom  more  secure  and  permanent,  since  the  immuni- 
were  kept  in  chains  for  two  years,  although  ties  of  the  simsar  terminate  with  the  agency, 
they  had  paid  their  debts  two  or  three  times  M.  Ferraud  reduced  the  number  of  Moors 
over.  Mr.  Perdicaris,  in  attempting  to  right  claiming  French  protection  from  800  to  60. 
such  wrongs,  came  into  conflict  with  the  Amer-  There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of  French 
ican  consul,  and  by  the  latter^s  order  was  him-  sulnects,  bom  in  Algeria,  who  practice  usury 
self  committed  to  prison.  He  succeeded  in  and  extortion  under  cover  of  their  French  pro- 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  tection,  while  the  British  Government  is  eddied 
United  States  Government,  which  recalled  the  upon  to  protect  the  misdeeds  of  many  Barbarj 
consul  and  sent  out  Reed  Lewis,  who  dismissed  Jews  whose  birthplace  was  Gibraltar.  The 
all  the  old  employ^  of  the  consulate.  The  Sultan  is  led  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
evidence  that  Mr.  Perdicaris  had  collected  con-  protected  Moors  is  much  greater  than  it  really 
demned  the  system  of  consular  protection  so  is,  because  often  when  he  gives  directions  to 
thoroughly  in  the  eyes  of  Congress,  that  it  confiscate  the  property  of  some  person  of  whose 
passed  an  act  in  the  early  part  of  1887  abolish-  wealth  he  hears,  the  kaid  of  the  district  is 
ing  the  extension  of  American  protection  for  bribed  by  the  man  to  report  that  he  is  under 
commercial  purposes  to  natives  in  Morocco  and  foreign  protection. 

in  other  countries.    All  persons  incarcerated  The  Sitaarlne  €aUe. — The  British  Govem- 

for  debts  due  to  American  citizens  and  proteges  ment  has  for  twelve  years  past  sought  the  per- 

were  released  by  order  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  usu-  mission  of  the  Sultan  to  lay  a  cable  from  Tan- 

rers  suspected  of  having  made  false  claims  gier  to  connect  with  the  European  telegraph 

were  arrested.  system  at  Gibralter.    The  French  and  Spanish 

The  present  system  of  foreign  protection  has  governments  objected  to  the  concession  being 

existed  since  1767,  when  it  was  secured  in  a  granted  unless  they  too  should  have  the  privi- 

treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France  for  lege  of  laying  cables.    Sir  William  Eirby  Green, 

persons  in  the  service  of  consuls,  secretaries  who  succeeded  Sir  John  Drnmmond  Hay  as 

of  political  agents,  interpreters,  and  represen-  British  minister  at  Tangier  in  1886,  wrote  to 

tatives  of  foreign  commercial  establishments,  the  Sultan  for  his  final  consent.    The  British 

The  Madrid  Convention  of  1880  contained  pro-  legation  is  the  only  one  that  communicates 

visions  that  were   intended   to    restrict  the  directly  with  the  court  by  means  of  couriers, 

number  of  protections,  while  it  added  to  the  the  other  ministers  being  compelled  to  present 

privileges  and  immunities  of  those  who  were  their   communications  through    the  Moorish 

protected.    The  restrictions  were  evaded,  and  Foreign  Minister  in  Tangier.     When  no  answer 

the  traffic  in  protections,  which  were  made  came  to  the  letter  of  the  British  representative, 

more  valuable  by  the  convention,  was  conducted  he  wrote  again,  saying,  that  if  the  Sultan  did  not 

on  a  larger  scale.    Every  wealthy  Moor  sought  reply  within  a  certain  time  he  would  take  his 

the  protection  of  a  foreign  power.    Even  the  consent  for  granted.    This  and  a  third  letter 

Sheriff  of  Wazan  became  a  French  prot^e,  and  remained  unanswered,  and  at  the  time  indicated 

by  that  act  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  his  pres-  the  cable  was  put  down,  in  February,  1887. 

tige,  which  was  already  impaired  through  his  Then  the  Sultan  sent  word  that  he  would  pay 

marriage  to  an  English  woman.    The  conven-  all  expenses  if  it  were  taken  up  again.    This 

tion  of  Madrid  limits  the  number  of  protected  the  British  Government  refused  to  do,  and 

persons  to  the  employes  of  the  legations  and  when  the  Sultan,  in  a  communication  conveyed 

consulates,  simsars  or  commercial  agents  of  for-  through  the  Foreign  Minister  to  the  diplomatic 

eign  traders,  two  being  allowed  for  each  firm,  body  at  Tangier,  formally  protested  against  the 

and  Moorish  subjects  who  accept  foreign  alle-  cable,  and  demanded  the  suspension  of  its  use 

giance.   The  powers  claimed  the  right  to  protect  until  the  matter  was  diplomatically  regulated, 

the  last-named  class  by  right  of  custom,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  remonstrances, 

agreed  to  limit  the  number  to  twelve  for  each  RebelliM  ef  tiie  Beal  Zc»ew, — In  1887  the  Beni 

of  the  thirteen  signatory  powers.    The  pro-  Zemour,  a  powerful   tribe  dwelling  between 

tection  extends,  however,  to  all  the  children  Marnkish  and  Mequinez  rebelled  against  the 

and  the  numerous  dependents  of  the  protected  exactions  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  then  at  Mara- 

persons.     The  representatives  of  the  powers  kish,  where  his  presence  was  manifested  as 

were  desirous  of  securing  as proUges  the  wealth-  usual  by  wholesale  pillage.    Muley  Hassan  sent 

iest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Sidtan^s  subjects  word  that  if  they  would  submit  themselves  and 

as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  influence,  bring  tribute  in  token  of  subjection,  he  would 

The  Moors  whose  wealth  was   sufficient  to  pardon  tbem  and  leave  their  territory  in  peace, 

attract  the  cupidity  of  the  Sultan  or  his  officers  The  Beni  Zemour  complied  at  once,  and  more 

•ought  foreign  protection  as  a  means  of  self-  than  70,000  men  and  women  carried  baskets 
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of  supplies  on  their  heads  to  Marakish.  The  the  hope  that  Spain  as  a  great  power  would 
Sultan,  after  he  had  received  their  offerings,  be  able  to  press  her  historical  claims  to  Mo- 
turned  his  soldiers  loose  on  the  tribe  to  plun-  rocco  with  more  weight  When  the  Madrid 
der  and  murder  as  they  pleased  for  two  days,  statesmen  perceived  that  the  right  of  their 
in  order,  he  said,  to  teach  the  rebels  to  respect  country  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor- 
his  authority.    The  Beni  Zemour  in  retaliation  ish  empire  was  disputed  by  all  the  powers, 

goisoned  all  the  wells,  with  the  result  that  the  they  resorted  to  another  method  of  placing 

nltan^s  favorite  wife  and  many  members  of  his  Spain  in  the  lead.    On  October  2  Seflor  Moret 

household  died.    He  himself  was  taken  very  suggested  the  advisability  of  reassembling  the 

ill,  it  was  supposed  from  the  same  cause.  couference  of  1680.    In  the  note  of  October  6 

Haval  PiMWrti  atiti. — ^The  prospect  of  a  change  he  dwelt  upon  the  reasons  for  Spain's  taking 
of  rulers  is  regarded  with  consternation  by  the  initiative  and  uniting  with  the  powers  in 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  the  foreigners  demanding  in  Morocco  tne  reforms  demanded 
doins  business  there  not  excepted.  The  death  by  civilization,  declaring  that  the  policy  of 
of  Muley  Hassan  would  be  followed  inevita-  Spain  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  territorial  ag- 
bly  by  a  conflict  among  all  the  tribes,  each  grandizement.  The  Spanish  interest  in  the 
of  which  would  fight  for  the  candidate  for  &te  of  Morocco  was  recognized  in  1880  by  the 
the  throne  with  whom  it  is  most  nearly  con-  powers  to  the  extent  of  an  understanding  that 
nected.  A  new  Sultan  is  supposed  to  be  se-  the  views  of  Spain  should  be  heard  in  the  first 
lected  by  his  predecessor,  but  he  must  be  instance  on  all  questions  affecting  Morocco, 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  before  The  powers  assented  in  principle  to  the  pro- 
he  is  permitted  to  take  his  seat  under  the  She-  posed  conference.  France,  however,  in  order 
reefian  Umbrella.  Tlie  present  Sultan,  in  the  to  close  the  way  to  any  further  assertion  of 
beginning  of  his  reign,  killed  off  his  two  un-  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  insisted  that  the  busi- 
cles  and  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  ness  of  the  conference  should  be  restricted  to 
Drissian  branch  of  the  Shereefian  family,  and  the  revision  of  the  Madrid  Convention.  This 
then  banished  all  his  male  relatives  to  the  limitation,  which  was  supported  by  Great  Brit- 
oasis  of  Tafilet^  where  they  have  been  kept  in  ain,  Spain  was  finally  forced  to  accept  The 
penury  and  solitude.  His  sons  are  so  young  English  Government  made  the  suggestion  that 
that  none  of  them  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  the  powers  should  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
his  successor.  There  are,  however,  several  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  return  for  concessions 
descendants  of  both  the  Aliweein  and  the  Dris-  of  facilities  for  commerce  and  of  improved  gov- 
eoan  dynasties  who  have  powerful  tribes  at  ernment  The  various  cabinets  accepted  the 
their  back,  ready  to  defend  their  claims  to  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  which 
succession.  The  jealoas  powers,  whose  mutual  was  to  meet  at  Madrid  before  the  end  of  Janu- 
distrust  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  ary,  1888.  The  countries  represented  in  the 
civilizing  agencies,  regard  the  situation  with  Madrid  Conference  of  1880  were  Germany, 
watchful  anxiety.  In  September,  1887,  when  Great  Britain,  Austria,  I3elgium,  the  Unitea 
the  news  of  the  probably  fatal  sickness  of  Mu-  States,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  Swe- 
ley  Hassan  was  brought  to  Madrid,  the  Span-  den  and  Norway,  and  Morocco  itself.  The 
ish  Government  at  once  got  its  fleet  ready  and  Spanish  minister  resident  at  Tangier,  Sefior 
moved  an  army  corps  to  the  ports  nearest  the  Diosdado,  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Sultan 
Moorish  coast.  On  October  1  Sefior  Moret  of  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  in  con- 
advised  the  governments  of  Germany,  £ng-  sequence  of  his  illness,  and  to  urge  upon  him 
land,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  of  Spain's  in-  the  necessity  of  granting  the  commercial  rights 
tention  to  send  troops  to  the  Spanish  fortresses  demanded  by  the  powers.  Muley  Hassan  had 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  Great  Britain  was  himself  requested  the  Spanish  Government  in 
prompted  by  the  Spanish  armaments  to  dis-  August  to  reopen  some  of  the  questions  that 
patch  a  naval  force  to  Morocco,  and  France  were  discnsseo,  but  not  finally  settled,  at  the 
and  Italy  were  equally  alert  These  powers,  previous  international  conference.  The  Span- 
in  their  replies  to  the  Spanish  dispatch,  which  lah  minister  at  Paris  sounded  the  French  Gov- 
was  amplified  on  October  6  in  a  circular  to  all  ernment,  and  found  it  willing  to  consider  the 
the  signatories  of  the  Madrid  Convention,  ex-  subject  whereas  in  1880  it  had  categorically 
pressed  approval  of  the  steps  taken  by  Spain,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  a  modification  of  the 
and  declared  their  intention  of  sending  ships  rights  of  protection.  At  the  suggestion  of  M. 
to  Tangier  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Flourens,  the  Spanish  Government  directed  its 
their  subjects.  A  few  weeks  later,  powerful  political  representatives  in  Morocco  to  collect 
war-ships  of  the  various  nations  anchored  in  evidence  regarding  the  inconveniences  and 
the  bay  of  Tangier,  and  remained  to  watch  abuses  of  the  protection  system.  The  Sultan 
events  until  the  recovery  of  the  Sultan  and  had  reason  to  suspect  the  French  of  aggressive 
the  progress  ofdiplomatic  negotiations  removed  designs  on  his  western  frontier,  because  they 
the  cause  of  their  presence  there.  had   very   recently   engaged   in    expeditions 

Pwpaasd  MoiMCt  CMferaies.  —  The  Morocco  against  the  Fignig  and  Twat  tribes,  whose 

crisis  impelled  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  urge  the  lands  lie  within  the  borders  of  Morocco,  and 

elevation  of  the  repreeentatives  of  the  great  had  established  military  posts  and  fortifications 

powers  at  Madrid  to  ambassadorial  rank,  in  close  to  the  boundary,  if  they  did  not  encroach 
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npon  the  Saltan's  dominions.    The  Spanish  he  supposed,  in  putting  down  the  revolt,  visited 

Government  was  the  only  one  whose  dealings  cmel  vengeance  on  the  kabylas  that  were  re- 

with  the  Sultan  had  been  marked  throughout  duoed  to  submission,  placed  governors  over 

with  sincerity  and  justice.    The  conference  at  the  conquered  districts,  and  marched  toward 

Madrid  was  rendered  practically  abortive  by  the  seaooast  with  the  intention  of  making  a 

France's  refusal  to  accede  to  the  proposals  on  promised  visit  to  Tangier,  which  he  had  never 

behalf  of  Morocco  made  by  Spain,  and  then  seen.    Eaid  Maclean,  the  English  officer  who 

supported  by  Great  Britain.    The  Spanish  lega-  instructs  his  troops  and  commands  the  cav- 

tion  at  Tangier  is  the  only  one  that  has  kept  airy,  was  left  at  Fez  with  a  part  of  the  army, 

itself  entirely  clean  from  the  iUegitimate  use  in  order  to  quell  any  fresh  outbreak.    In  Sep- 

of  the  right  of  protection,  and  the  Spanish  tember  the  Sultan,  wlio  had  reached  the  bor- 

Govemment  has  consistently  ur^ed  the  justice  ders  of  the  Zimouri  and  Beni  Hassan  country, 

of  the  Sultan's  demand  that  foreign  protection  received  intelligence  of  a  fresh  rising  of  the 

should  be  done  away  with.    England  acknowl-  tribes,  and  of  the  massacre  of  his  cousin  Muley 

edged  the  evils  of  the  system,  but  refused  to  Souro,  who  had  been  entrapped  in  an  ambush 

consider  proposals  for  remedying  them,  except  and,  with  800  of  his  followers,  was  put  to  the 

in  return  for  substantial  commercial  conces-  sword.    Muley  Hassan  immediately  set   out 

sions,  and  in  this  position  was  supported  by  upon  an  expedition  to  avenge  his  cousin's 

several  other  powers.    The  Spanish  minister  death.    The  tribes  rose  in  the  rear  of  the  Snl- 

to  Morocco  then  endeavored  to  persuade  Muley  tan's  army,  exasperated  by  the  taxes  he  had 

Hassan  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  powers,  levied  on  them  to  maintain  his  army  of  70,000 

the  meeting  of  tire 'proposed  conference  being  men,  the  troops^  perishing  of  starvation,  de- 

Sostponed  from  time  to  time,  but  could  not  in-  serted  in  large  numbers,  the  enemy  attacked 
uce  him  to  throw  the  country  open  to  foreign  him  in  front,  and  at  last  Muley  Hassan  found 
capital  and  enterprise.  A  new  rebellion  of  himself  far  in  the  hills,  with  neither  food  nor 
more  formidable  dimensions  than  that  of  1887,  ammunition.  Eaid  Maclean  was  shut  up  in  Fez 
followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  Sultan's  sick-  by  the  Beni  M'Gilol  tribe,  who  were  joined  by 
ness,  interrupted  the  negotiations,  and  caused  others  in  that  region.  The  Sultan  had  excited 
the  conference  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  general  indignation  by  ordering  all  the  mem- 
Oitnges  01  Empeaast — Owing  to  the  failure  hers  of  a  certain  tribe  to  be  beheaded,  on  the 
of  the  conference  negotiations  and  the  exhi-  mistaken  supposition  that  they  were  concerned 
bition  of  discord  among  the  Ohristian  powers,  in  the  massacre  of  his  cousin's  force.  Messen- 
or  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  gers  reached  Tangier  at  last,  and  Sir  William 
resulting  from  rebellions  and  the  precarious  Eirby  Green,  the  British  minister,  obtained 
health  of  the  Sultan,  the  Moors  were  more  from  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  150  rounds  of 
insolent  toward  Ohristians  in  1888  than  they  ammunition,  which  he  sent  to  Fez.  Eaid 
had  been  for  many  years.  British  proteges  Maclean  broke  through  the  Beni  M'Gilol  tribe 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions,  imprisoned,  who  besieged  Fez,  and  reached  the  Sultan's 
and  tortured  by  order  of  the  kaids.  An  camp  with  the  ammunition.  Muley  Hassan 
American  protegi  was  arrested  at  Rabat,  and  then  abandoned  the  expedition, 
the  American  Consul- General  demanded  his  MORTON,  LEVI  PiBSOlWEL  Vice-President  of 
release,  which  the  Moorish  authorities  refused  the  United  States,  bom  in  Shoreham,  Yt.,  May 
to  grant,  on  the  ground  that  a  suit  was  pend-  16,  1824.  His  first  ancestbr  was  George  Mor- 
ing  against  him  when  the  protection  was  is-  ton,  who  came  in  the  ship  *^  Ann  "  from  Eng- 
sued.  The  matter  was  finally  submitted  to  the  land,  and  lauded  at  Plymouth  in  1623.  The 
decision  of  arbitrators.  Numerous  other  out-  Morton  family  afterward  settled  at  Middlebor- 
rages  were  reported.  ough,  Mass.  Mr.  Morton's  father,  the  Rev. 
Se?tlt  of  Berber  Mbob — The  warlike  mount-  Daniel  Oliver  Morton,  was  a  Congregational 
aineers  inhabiting  the  Beni  M'Gilol  hills  on  minister,  and  his  mother,  Lucretia  Parsons,  was 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Atlas,  have  never  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Justin  Parsons,  while 
been  subdued.  They  boast  that  eleven  sultans  her  brother,  for  whom  the  Vice-President  was 
have  entered  their  territory,  and  that  only  two  named,  was  the  first  American  missionary  to 
of  them  returned  alive.  The  Sultan  Muley  Palestine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morton  sent  his  eldest 
Hassan,  who  had  extended  the  boundaries  of  son  to  college,  but  even  the  marvelous  economy 
his  dominions  in  some  directions,  and  aims  at  of  a  New  England  minister's  family  could  not 
a  confederation  of  the  Mohammedan  states  of.  make  the  few  hundred  dollars  of  salary  stretch 
the  Western  Soudan  as  far  as  Timbuctoo,  re-  far  enough  to  cover  the  second  boy's  expenses, 
solved  to  conquer  this  troublesome  tribe,  which  and  after  partly  preparing  Levi  for  Middle- 
still  clings  to  the  Drissian  dynasty,  having  in  bury  Oollege,  the  father  reluctantly  consented 
its  midst  a  pretender,  and  became  aggressive  to  let  him  go  as  clerk  into  a  store  at  Enfield, 
when  the  ferment  pervaded  Morocco  that  was  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He 
caused  by  the  Sultan's  illness.  Muley  Has-  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  returning  to 
san,  who  was  at  Mequinez,  took  the  field  with  his  home,  which  had  been  removed  to  Bristol, 
his  army  in  the  summer,  and  after  two  months  N.  H.,  he  taught  a  district  school  for  a  while, 
of  almost  daily  fighting,  during  which  his  army  and  then,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the 
was  twice  nearly  cut  in  two,  he  succeeded,  as  store  of  a  Mr.  Esterbrook,  in  Concord.    His 
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emplojer  was  bo  pleaseO  with  hit  aptitude  for  of  L.  P.  Uurton  k  Oo.,  one  member  of  which 

basinew  chat  be  established  bim  in  a  branch  waa  Charles  W.  McCone,  afterward  of  tbe  Bnf- 

store  in  Haoover,  N.  II.  (the  seat  of  Dartmouth  falo  "  Coarier."  In  ISB3  Ur.  McCane  withdrew, 

College),  giving  tbe  jouag  proprietor  an  inter-  while  the  remaining  partners  established  tbe 

est  in  the  bneiness.     He  soon  became  a  favor-  banking-boase  of  L.  P.  Morton  &■  Co.,  at  No.  86 

ite  with  the  students,  and  remained  there  six  Wall  Street.    A  London  branch  was  soon  eslab- 

years,  and  then  went  to  Boston,   where,  in  liehed  under  the  title,  L.  P,  Morton,  Burns  & 

1S49,  be  entered  the  house  of  James  M.  Beebe  Oo.,  but  in  ]869  that  firm  was  dissolved,  Sir 


A  Co.    Two  j'eara  later,  the  firm  made  him  a  John  Rose,  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  be- 

partner,  opened  a  branch  in  New  York  known  coming  Mr.  Murton's  partner  in  Ixindon,  under 

as  J.  M.  Beebe,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  placed  him  der  the  firm-name  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.     At 

in  it.    In  1864  Mr.  Morgan  (tRther  of  Pierpont  the  same  time  George  Bliss  entered  the  New 

Morgan,  of  Morgan,  Drezel   h   Co.)   went  to  York  firm.     At  home  the  hoose  of  Morton, 

London,  and  Mr.  Morton  soon  afterward  or-  Bliss  &  Co.  rendered  material  aid  to  the  Gov- 

ganized  the  firm  of  Morton  &  Grinnell,  which  ernmeot;  and  abroad,  Morton,  Rose  k  Co.  be- 

continned  In  bnsiness  until  the  beginning  of  came  the  fiscal  agenta  of  the  United  States, 

the  civil  war.     In  18G6  Mr.  Morton  had  mar-  and  were  active  ic  the  negotiations  that  end- 

ried  Miss  l.ucy  Eimball.  daughter  of  Elijah  II.  ed  in  the  Geneva  snd  Halifax  fisheries  awards. 

Kimball,  of  Flatlands,  Long  Island.     Late  in  In  1876  Mr.  Morton  was  nominated  for  Con- 

1861  Mr.  Morton  ronnded  tbe  mercantile  firm  gress  hj  the  Republicans  of  the  Eleventh  New 
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York  Distriot.     In  aooepting  the  nomination  MUSIC,  FSOGRISS  OF,  DT 1888.    To  the  novel 

he  wrote:   '^  It  is  a  distinction  which  I  have  productions  brought  oat  on  the  operatic  stage 

not  solicited,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  my  fitness  in  1887  are  to  be  added :  ^^FansV'  a  musical 

for  the  place.    I  have  never  been  a  politician,  drama,  in  a  prelude  and  four  acts,  by  Heinrich 

have  never  sought  or  contemplated  holding  Zdllner  (Cologne,  Stadttheater,  December  14), 

office,  and  am  by  training  and  tastes  simply  a  suee^  cTestime;  the  third  act  found  the  most 

man  of  business.     If,  however,  in  your  judg-  tavor.     "  Die  Oamisarden "  (formerly  "  Jean 

ment,  I  can  serve  the  district  and  protect  its  Cavalier "),   by  Anton  Langert,  entirely  re- 

int^rest  in  Congress,  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  written  (Coburg,  Hofbheater,    December  15), 

regard  your  nomination  as  a  plain  call  to  pub-  conducted  by -the  composer,  and  received  with 

lie  duty,  which  I  have  no  right  to  shirk.    I  be-  great  applause.    *'  Per  Svinaherde  "  (Peter,  the 

lieve  the  Republic  has  a  right  to  command  the  Swineherd),  in  three  acts,  by  Ivar  Hallstrom  ; 

services  of  its  humblest  citizen,  and  in  obedi-  libretto    by    Christiemson    (Stockholm,    De- 

ence  to  that  conviction  I  accept  the  nomina-  cember   29) ;  with  success,  repeated   to  full 

tion.*'    His  opponent  was  Col.  Benjamin  A.  houses  eleven  times.    The  music  is  graceful, 

Willis,  a  forcible  speaker  and  able  politician,  at  times  characteristic,  the  libretto  contains 

Mr.  Morton,  dthough  defeated,  reduced  Willises  several  striking  scenes,  and  the  mise-en-gchu 

majority  from  2,600  to  400.    In  1878  he  was  was  magnificent.     **Don  Pedro  dei  Medina," 

renominated,  and  defeated  Col.  Willis  by  7,000  an    operetta  by    Lanzini,  libretto   by   Ovidi 

majority.     In  1880  he  was  again  successful  (Rome,  Teatro  Costanzi,  October),  with  great 

against  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr.    The  New  York  success,  in  which  the  libretto  has  no  small 

^^  World,"  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  said  :  share,  being  one  of  the  happiest  conceptions  of 

'^  Against  Mr.  Morton's  indiviaual  character  its  kind. 

and  his  fitness  to  represent  his  district  in  Con-  During  1888  the   dramatic-musical  move- 

gress,  no  one  who  knows  him  can  have  a  word  ment  did   not  rise  above  the  average.    No 

to  say."  great  accomplishment  is  to  be  recorded,  no 

In  1881  PresidentGarfield  appointed  Mr.  Mor-  event  of  significant  augury  fell  to  its  share, 

ton  minister  to  France,  and  he  remained  such  The  number  of  new  grand  operas  produced  in 

under  President  Arthur.    In  1871  Mrs,  Morton  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany   was  scant ; 

had  died  in  their  country  home,  Fairlawn,  New-  England  furnished  only  one;  and  even  Italy 

port,  R.  I.    She  was  noted  for  her  benevolent  was  more  reserved  than  usual.    Nor  was  the 

nature,  and,  carrying  out  her  feeling,  as  well  field  of  comic  opera  worked  very  extensively, 

as  his  own,  Mr.  Morton  gave  a  park  of  twelve  On  the  other  hand,   the  production  of  new 

acres  to  the  people  of  Newport,  and  built  in  operettas  was  fairly  overwhelming.     In  the 

her  memory  in  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  con-  following  we  record  the  facts  in  chronological 

tiguons  to  Grace  Church,  the  beautiful  build-  order,  grouped    according   to  their  national 

ing  known  as  Grace  Memorial  Chapel.    Among  origin  : 

his  other  benefactions  was  the  first  contribu-  C^nh— ^'  La  Dame  de  Monsorean,"  in  five 

tion  of  one  quarter  of  the  cargo  for  the  ship  acts,  by  Gaston  Salvayre,  libretto  by  Angnste 

"Constellation,"  which  was  sent  by  our  Gk)v-  Maquet,  Paris,  Op^ra,  January  30,  was  a  com- 

ernment  to  the  sufferers  from  the  Irish  famine,  plete  failure,  in  spite  of  the  gorgeous  mig&^n- 

In  1878  Mr.  Morton  was  honorary  commis-  sc^ne^  and  the  creditable  performance  on  the 
sioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  he  was"  part  of  the  artists;  the  displeasure  of  the  pub- 
American  commissioner-general  to  the  Paris  lie  was  aroused  as  much  by  the  libretto  as  by 
Electrical  Exposition,  and  representative  of  the  the  music.  "  Jocelyn,"  in  four  acta,  by  Beiya- 
United  States  at  the  Submarine-Cable  Conven-  min  Godard,  libretto  by  Armand  Silvestre  and 
tion.  He  publicly  received,  in  the  name  of  the  Victor  Capoul  (Brussels,  Th6&tre  de  la  Mon- 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Bartholdi  naie,  February  26),  obtained  a  brilliant  sue- 
statue  of  "  Liberty  enlightening  the  World."  cess  on  this  occasion,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
In  1882  and  1887  he  was  candidate  for  a  United  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
States  Senatorship,  from  New  York.  Middle-  friends  of  the  composer  and  the  librettists, 
bury  College,  where  he  has  recently  founded  a  who  had  flocked  over  from  Paris ;  to  the  ira- 

Erofessorshiip,  and  Dartmouth,  conferred  upon  partial,  the  weaknesses  of  both  the  musical 
im  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  married  Miss  score  and  the  libretto  are  evident ;  the  repre- 
Street,  of  Poughkeepsie,  whose  accomplish-  sentation,  including  the  mue-en^ichie^  was  ex- 
ments  and  amiability  did  much  to  render  his  cellent.  The  opera  was  subsequently  given  in 
foreign  mission  successful  and  his  home  mem-  Paris,  at  the  Th^Atre  Lyrique  du  ChAteau-d'Eau, 
orable  for  its  hospitality.  They  have  five  chil-  October  18,  with  no  particular  effect ;  the  repre- 
rlren,  and  a  few  years  ago  selected  as  their  sentation  was  insufBcient,  and  the  mise-en- 
summer  home  a  beautiful  ploxje  called  Filers-  BcSne  paltry.  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  in  three  acta, 
lie,  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson.  by  Edouard  Lalo,  libretto  by  Eduard  Blau 
In  July,  1888,  Mr.  Morton  was  unanimously  (Paris,  ()p6ra-Comique,  May  7),  was  given  with 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  the  Republi-  decided  success ;  singers,  orchestra,  and  stage- 
can  National  Convention,  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  managers  deserved  great  credit.  "I^e  Roi 
Harrison,  which  was  successful,  and  he  was  in-  Lear,^'  in  four  acts,  by  Armand  Raynaud,  text 
augurated  March  4,  1889.  by  Henri  Lapierre  (Toulouse,  Th6&tre  du  Capi- 
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tole,  June  1),  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  York,  Academy  of  Masic,  April  16,  by  the 
'^Renaud/'  by  Gilbert  des  Roches— BaroDess  Campanini  troupe,  with  great  artistic  suocess. 
Legoux  (Boologne-sar-Mer,  during  the  sum-  The  novelties  in  Italy  were :  ^^Asrafil,"  by  Ai- 
mer). *'  Richilde,"  in  four  acts  and  ten  tab-  berto  Franchetti,  libretto  by  Fontana  (Reggio 
leans,  by  £mile  Matthieu,  who  also  wrote  the  d*£milia,  Teatro  Mnnicipale,  in  February,  with 
libretto  (Brussels,  Th6&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  De-  brilliant  success.  ^^  Diana  d'Almeida,'*  by  Raf- 
cember  19),  was  given  with  great  success;  the  faele  Ronco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  Feb- 
work,  whose  subject  is  from  the  medieeval  his-  ruary  22),  met  with  a  favorable  reception, 
tory  of  Flanders,  shows  dramatic  skill  and  much  ^^11  Saggio,"  by  Alfredo  Solfredini  (Lucera, 
inventive  power ;  the  instrumentation  is  excel-  Gollegio  Reale,  February)  had  great  success, 
lent,  and  a  gorgeous  miae-en-Bchie  contributed  ^*  Kestorio,**  by  Galignani  (Milan,  Scala,  April 
to  the  result.  *'*'  Hertha,"  a  romantic  opera  in  8),  with  indifferent  result.  "  Carmosina,''  by 
four  acts,  by  Franz  Onrti  (Altenburg,  in  Feb-  JoSo  Gomes  de  Aranjo,  a  Brazilian  composer, 
ruary).  ^*  Aphrodite,^'  by  Nicolaus  Milan  libretto  by  Ghislanzoni  (Milan,  Teatro  Del 
(Agram,  Croatia,  in  February),  with  consider-  Verme,  in  April),  was  received  with  applause, 
able  success.  "  Ednig  Arpad,"  by  Verhey,  "  Don  Pedro,"  by  Castegnaro  (Vicenza,  June 
libretto  by  Van  Loghem  (Rotterdam,  German  21),  was  very  successful.  *^  Ivanhoe,"  by  Ci- 
Opera,  end  of  February).  "  Dido,"  in  three  ardi  (Prato,  Teatro  Metastasio).  "  Don  Pros- 
acts,  by  Otto  Neitzel  (Weimar,  March  18),  ob-  pero,"  by  Garzia  (Naples,  Teatro  Rossini,  in 
tained  a  fair  success.   '*  Harold."  by  Eduard  N4-  September).    **  Bice  di  Roccaforte,"  by  Gia- 

Sravnik,  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia  (Prague,  como  Medini  (Savona,  Politeama,  in  October), 

rational  Theatre,  in  April),  was  well  received ;  *'*•  Medg^"  by  Spiro   Samara  (Rome,  Teatro 

the  music  is  not  very  original,  but  appears  Costanzi,  December  12),  met  with  a  most  fa- 

throughout  to  be  the  product  of  a  refined  mn-  vorable  reception.  There  were  also  two  Italian 

sician.      ^^  Satanella,"  by  Reznioek    (Prague,  operas  given  in  Portugal :  '^  La  Donna  Bianca," 

Deutsches  Landestheater,  May  18),  met  with  a  by  Alfredo  Keil,  and  '^  Ribelli,"  by  Marino 

very  favorable  reception.    *'  Der  Sturm."  in  Manoinelli  (both  at  Lisbon,  Teatro  San  Carlos), 

three  acts,  by  Anton  Urspruch,  text  by  £mi1  Ctak  Opms. — ^*  Die  Drei  Pintos,"  in  three 

Pirazzi,  freely  after  Shakesneare's  *^  Tempest "  acts,  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (Leipsic,  Stadt- 

(Frankfort,   Stadttheater,  May   17),   was  re-  theater,  January  20),  based  upon  the  sketches 

warded  with  great  applause.     ^^Murillo,"  in  and  manuscripts  left  by  the  composer  and 

three  acts,  by  Ferdinand  Langer,  libretto  by  £.  upon  the  libretto  by  Tbeodor  Hell,  the  opera 

flenle  (Mannheim,  Hoftheater,  September  16) ;  was  compQed  and  finished,  the  musical  part  by 

the  opera  had  been  given  last  year,  but  ap-  Kapellmeister   Gustav  Mahler,  the  dramatic 

peareu  entirely  remodeled,  and  obtained  a  com-  part  by  Capt.  Carl  von  Weber,  grandson  of 

plete  and  well-deserved  success.   *^  De  Geuzen-  the  composer.    This  work  occupied  the  mas- 

bruid,"  by  Melos,  libretto  by  Marnix  ( Amster-  ter  before  the  composition  of  the  ^^  Freischtitz  '^ 

dam,  in  ()ctober) ;  ^^  Katherine  und  Lambert,"  was  completed,  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  1824 

by  Van  der  Linden  (Amsterdam,  in  Novem-  he  had  not  given  up  his  intention  to  finish  it, 

ber).      *'  Nelly,"  in  three  acts,  by  Carl  Bou-  although  the  last  note  of  the  existing  sket^'.hes 

man  (Dordrecht,  in  November).    "Aladdin,"  was  written  in  November,  1821.    Meyerbeer 

by  Eroil  Homeman,  who  also  wrote  the  libret-  proposed  to  complete  the  opera,  but  desisted ; 

to,  after  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  (Copenhagen,  Jules  Benedict,  Weber's  pupil  and  biographer, 

Royal  Theatre,  November  19).     "  Eugen  On^-  declined  to  undertake  the  task,  which  has  now 

gin,"  in  three  acts,  by  Tschaikowsky,  the  first  been  very  creditably  achieved    by  the  able 

time  outside  of  Russia  (EVague,  National  The-  orchestra  leader  of  the  I^ipsic  Stadt-theater 

atre,  early  in  December),  conducted  by  the  and  Capt.  Weber.     Both  were  recipients  of 

composer,  and  very  successful.  **  Die  Gletscher-  ovations  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance, 

jungfrau,"  by  Franz  Curti   (Altenburg,  Hof-  which  was  unusually  brilliant,  the  house  being 

theater,  December  25).   "  Das  Fteineme  Herz,"  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a  most  en- 

a  romantic  opera,  in  four  acts,  by  Ignaz  Brdll,  thusiastic  audience,  among  whom  were  to  be 

libretto  by  J.  V.  Widmann,  after  HaufiTs  tale  seen  many  foreign  musical  and  dramatic  celeb- 

(Prague,  Deutsches  Landestheater,  December  rities.     The  director,  Herr  Stfigemann,  who 

10),  was  brought  out  with  signal  success,  tak-  liad  taken  charge  of  the  entire  mue  en  ic^ne, 

ing  immediate  hold  with  its  popular  strains  and  the  artifits,  shared  largely  in  the  generous 

and  dance  rhythms,  which  never  fall  below  the  applause.    The  opera  was  subsequently  given 

high  standard  of  the  composer*8  refinement;  at   Hamburg  (April  5),   Munich   (April   10), 

the  first  and  third  acts  are  the  most  attractive.  Dresden  (May  10),  Prague  (August  18),  Coburg 

It  is  a  genuine  example  of  the  good  old-time  (November  6),  Breslau  and  Bremen  (also  in 

folk-opera,  as  produced   by  Dittersdorf  and  November).     **Turandot,"  by  Theobald  Reh- 

Weigl,  modernized.      "The  Corsican  Broth-  baum,  text  freely  after  Gozzi's  tale  (Berlin, 

ers,"  by  George  Fox,  libretto  by  Charles  Brad-  Royal  Opera  House,  April   11).    The  work, 

berry  (London,  Crystal  Palace,  September  26),  which  was  very  favorably  received,  contains 

Among  Italian  operas  may  be  mentioned  Ver-  many  pleasing  melodies ;  composer  and  per- 

di^s  **  Otello,"  as  having  been  produced  for  the  formers  were  called  after  each  act.     "  Im  Na- 

firdt  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  New  men  des  Gesetzes,"  in  three  acts,  text  and 
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masic   bj  Siegfried  Oohs   (Hamburg,  Stadt-  of  the  performance  and  overwhelmed   with 

theater,  November  8),  met  with  a  Jdndly  re-  applaase.    As  the  work  was  soon  after  given 

ception.    ^*  Die  Kdnigin  von  Leon,"  romantic-  in  this  city  at  the  Casino,  and  held  that  stage 

comic  opera,  by  Y.  E.  Becker  (Nuremberg,  for  several  months,  New  Yorkers  are  saffi- 

November  15),  obtained  a  fair  success.     '^  Le  ciently  familiar  with  its  subject  and  music  to 

Diable  k  Tvetot,"  by  Gessler,  libretto  by  Paul  need  no  commentary.    '*Babette,"  by  Gnstave 

Stark  (Rouen,  Th6&tre  des  Arts).     *^  La  Fau-  Michiels,  libretto  by  Ordonneau  and  Yemeni] 

vette  du  Temple,"  by  Andr6  Messager  (Brus-  (London,  Strand  Theatre,  Jan.  26).    '^  Carina,*^ 

sels,  Alhambra,  January  26);  the  work  is  very  by  Julia  Woolf,  libretto  by  F.  L.  Blanehard 

attractive,  and  received  much  applause  for  its  (London,  Op^ra-Comique,  in  October),  met  with 

mise  en  wiine  as  well  as  its  clever  interpreta-  a  friendly  reception.     **  La  S6r6nade,"  bj  J. 

tion.     ^'  La  Perle  de  Brimborio,"  by  Castelain  Batchelor  and  O.  Gaggs,  libretto  by  Lucke 

and  Coupin  (Marseilles,  in  February),  with  M^Male  (Manchester,  Prince's  Theatre).     **  The 

§*eat  success.  '*Les  R^servistes,"  by  F^liz  Grand  Duke,"  by  Tito  Mattei,  libretto  by  Far- 
oisson,  libretto  by  E.  Le  Roy  (ChAIons-sar-  ney  and  Murray  (London,  Avenue  Theatre).  In 
Marne,  in  February).  "  Le  Diner  de  Madelon,"  Italy  appeared  "  11  Grembiulino  rosa,"  by  Dr. 
by  Maurice  Lef^vre,  libretto  by  D6saugiers  Azzo  Albertoni,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto 
(Brussels,  Th64tre  de  la  Monnaie,  March  6);  (Castelfranco,  Yenetia,  in  spring),  with  great 
the  audience  found  the  ^' diner '^^  much  to  its  success;  ^^I  Cerretani,"  in  three  acts,  by  Ri- 
taste,  especially  as  it  was  extremely  well  served  naldo  Oaffi  ^Cremona,  Teatro  Ricci) ;  ^  P&P& 
by  the  artist  waiters.  '^  Le  Bossu,"  in  four  Martin,"  by  Cagnoni  (Rome,  Teatro  Nazionale, 
acts,  by  Charles  Grisart,  libretto  by  Bocage  in  June) ;  "  Gli  Studenti,"  by  Rota  (Bologna, 
and  Livrat,  after  Paul  F6val's  novel  (Paris,  Teatro  Contavalli,  in  October)  was  very  favor- 
TheAtre  de  Galt6,  in  March),  was  a  fair  sue-  ably  received ;  '^  Una  Tazza  di  Td,"  by  Sca- 
cess,  "Le  Puits  qui  parle,"  by  Edmond  Au-  rano,  libretto  by  Ugo  Flores  (Turin,  Ciroolo 
dran,  libretto  by  Nuitter,  Beaumont,  and  Bu-  Artistico),  met  with  considerable  applause, 
rani  (Paris,  Th64tre  des  Nouveaut6s,  middle  of  Ojpenttas. — "  Mam'zelie  Cr6nom,"  by  L6on 
March),  found  great  favor,  and  will  probably  Yasseur,  libretto  by  Jaime  Duval  (Paris,  Bonffes- 
continue  on  the  repertory.  "Une  Aventnre  Parisiens,  January  19),  pleased  particularly 
d'Arleqnin,"  by  Paul  and  Lucien  Hillemacher,  because  of  its  amusing  subject  ^^  La  Yoli^re," 
libretto  by  Judicis  (Brussels,  Th64tre  de  la  by  Charles  Lecocq  (Paris,  Th6&tre  des  Non- 
Monnaie,  March  22),  was  fairly  successful,  the  veaut^  February  8).  "  La  Belle  Sophie,"  by 
music  being  fine  and  spirited,  while  the  libretto  Edmond  Missa,  libretto  by  Paul  Burani  and 
proved  rather  dull,  and  the  performance  was  Eugene  Adenis  (Paris,  Menus-Plaisirs,  April 
only  moderately  good.  "Le  Dragon  de  la  11),  with  moderate  success.  "Le  Yalet  de 
Reine,"  by  Leopold  Wenzel,  libretto  by  Pierre  Coeur,"  by  Raoul  Pugno,  libretto  by  Paul 
Decourcelle  land  Fran^^ois  Beau vallet  (Brussels,  Ferrierand  Charles  Clairville  (Paris,  Bouffes- 
Alhambra,  March  28),  was  given  with  signal  Parisiens,  between  April  15  and  22),  was  much 
success,  well  deserved  by  the  attractive  music  applauded.  "  Le  Masque  de  Yelours,"  text  and 
and  the  interesting  libretto,  which  is  fre-  music  by  Prosper  Morton  (Laval,  May  18). 
quently  amusing;  the  time  of  action  is  1786;  "Miette,"  in  three  acts,  by  Edmond  Audran, 
mise  en  seine  and  ballet  were  above  reproach,  libretto  by  Maurice  Ordonneau  (Paris,  Th6&tre 
"Le  Baiser  de  Sazon,"  by  Herman  Bemberg,  de  la  Renaissance,  in  September),  with  an 
text  by  Pierre  Barbier  (Paris,  Op6ra-Comique,  indifferent  result.  "  Oscarine,"  by  Yictor 
June  4),  succis  d'eetime,  "L^ Amour  au  Yil-  Roger,  text  by  Nuitter  and  Albert  Guinon 
lage,"  by  £mile  Camys,  libretto  by  Albert  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  October  16),  with 
Riandel  (Paris,  Menus-Plaisirs,  in  July).  "  Le  fair  result  "  La  Gardeuse  d'Oies,"  by  Paul 
Bouquet,"  by  Ohaulier,  libretto  by  Y.  Dnleron  Lacome,  text  by  Leterrier  and  Yanloo  (Paria 
(Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  August)  was  well  re-  Th6&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  October  26),  was 
ceived.  "  L^H^ritage  de  Chaudebec,"  by  Bag-  well  received.  "  I^  Petite  Fronde,"  by  Au- 
gers, libretto  by  Riesse  (Yichy,  in  August),  dran,  libretto  by  Bisson  and  Dnru  (Paris,  Folies- 
with  fair  success.  "  Nella,"  by  Sudessi  (Bag-  Dramatiques,  middle  of  November).  "  La 
n^res-de-Luchon,  Th6&tre  du  Casino,  in  Au-  Yeill6e  des  Noces,"  by  Fr^6ric  Toulmonche, 
gust).  "L^Escadron  volant  de  la  Reine,"  by  libretto  by  Bisson  and  Burean-Jettiot  (Paris, 
Henry  Litolff,  libretto  by  D'Ennery  and  Br6-  Menus-Plaisirs,  end  of  November),  earned 
sil  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  December  14),  had  much  applause.  "  Le  Mariage  avant  la  Lettre," 
only  a  Bucchs  cTestime,  "  Isline,"  fairy  opera,  by  Olivier  M^tra,  libretto  by  Jaime  and  Davai 
by  Andr6  Messager,  libretto  by  Catulle  Men-  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  December  6),  was 
d^s  (Paris,  Th64tre  de  la  Renaissance,  last  given  with  doubtful  success ;  the  music  of  the 
week  in  December),  afforded  much  pleasure  to  popular  dance  composer,  to  which  the  Paris- 
connoisseurs.  "  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  in  ians  had  looked  forward  with  great  expecta- 
two  acts,  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  libretto  by  Gil-  tions,  pleased  only  partially  and  was  powerless 
bert,  after  Yictor  Hugo  (London,  Savoy  The-  to  elevate  the  disreputable  libretto.  "  L'En- 
atre,  October  4),  conducted  by  the  composer,  tr'acte,"  by  Andr^  Martinet,  libretto  by  Ma- 
who,  with  the  librettist  and  the  representatives  xime  Boucheron  (Paris,  Cerole  de  la  Presse, 
of  the  principal  rSlee^  was  called  at  the  close  last  week  in  December),  was  received  with  ap- 
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planae.  ^^  Der  KOnigspage,"  hy  Franz  Sooooup  Triebel,  libretto  by  Sigard  Ring  aod  Sigward 
(Baden,  near  Vienna,  February  4),  was  favor-  Roche  (Frankfort,  Stadttheater,  November 
ably  received.  "Der  Sanger  von  Palermo,"  16),  was  received  with  mach  applause.  ^*Mi- 
by  Alfred  Zamara,  Jr.,  text  by  Bernhard  Bach-  rolan,"  by  M.  Fall,  libretto  by  M.  Heldem 
binder  (Vienna,  Oarl-Theater,  February  14),  (Olm&tz,  Stadttheater,  in  November),  won  a 
with  signal  success ;  composer  and  librettist  complete  success  in  spite  of  the  deficient  per- 
were  repeatedly  called  before  the  footlights;  formance.  **£in  Dentschmeister,  romantic- 
the  music  is  distinguished  by  great  wealth  of  comic  operetta,  by  Carl  M.  Ziehrer,  libretto 
melody  and  a  certain  bearing  of  dignity ;  a  by  6en6e  and  Zappert  (Vienna,  Carl-Theater, 
charming  love-duet,  a  terzet  in  waltz  form,  November  80),  was  given  with  brilliant  suc- 
and  a  Sicilian  folk  song,  were  particularly  ap-  cess.  The  truly  Viennese  dance  and  march 
plauded.  ^*Der  Fiirst  von  Sevilla,"  by  Fritz  rhythms  of  the  music  electrified  the  public, 
Baselt,  text  by  Mordtmann  (Nuremberg,  Stadt-  whose  merriment  was  roused  at  the  same  time 
theater,  April  8),  met  with  a  very  favorable  by  the  amusing  libretto.  ^^Karin,"  by  Her- 
reception ;  the  music  is  full  of  life  and  melody,  mann  Zumpe,  text  by  Fr.  Wilibald  Wulff  and 
^^Pagenstreiche,"  by  Carl  Weinberger,  text  by  Eduu^  Pochmann  (Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze 
Hugo  Wittmann,  after  Eotzebue's  comedy  Theater,  December  1),  conducted  by  the  com- 
(Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  28),  was  poser,  who  was  rewarded  with  generous  ap- 
very  successful,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  plause;  most  of  the  musical  numbers  had  to 
young  composer's  talent  and  skill.  '*  Der  be  repeated,  and  the  interesting  subject,  based 
Feldwebel,"  in  three  acts,  by  J.  Bartz,  text  by  npon  historical  facts,  contributed  essentially 
H.  Rockstroh  (Moscow,  German  Club,  April  19),  to  the  efiTectiveneas  of  the  skillfully  elaborated 
conducted  by  the  composer,  who  received  libretto.  *^  Die  Bonifaciusnacht,"  a  romantic- 
much  applause  for  his  skillful  production,  comic  operetta,  by  Friedrich  von  Thul,  text  by 
"  Marrizevi,"  text  and  music  by  Adolf  Wilt  Ludwig  Sendlach  (Prague,  Deutsohes  Landes- 
(Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  May  15),  theater,  December  8),  was  very  successful, 
met  with  success.  "  Der  Savoyarde,"  by  Otto-  "Der  Posaunist  von  Scherkingen,*'  by  Franz 
kar  Feyth,  text  by  Franz  Josef  Brackl  and  Beier,  text  by  Otto  Ewald  (Cassel,  Hoftheater, 
Victor  L^n  (Munich,  Gfirtnerplatz-Theater,  December  17),  a  parody  of  Nessler's  **  Trompe- 
June  9),  was  kindly  received.  *^  Madelaine/*  ter  von  S&kkingen,"  which  put  the  audience 
by  Ludwig  Engl&nder,  text  by  Carl  Hauser  in  the  merriest  frame  of  mind.  **  Die  Royal- 
(Hambur^,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  June  26).  isten,''  by  Manas,  text  by  A.  Philipp  (Magde- 
*' Liebesdiplomaten,"  in  three  acts,  by  Carl  burg,  Wilhelm-Theater,  December  27),  was 
Dibbem,  text  by  Heinrich  Eadelburg  and  the  given  with  fair  success.  In  England  we  find 
composer  (Carlsbad,  Stadttheater,  August  1),  only  ^' Quits,"  by  John  Crook,  libretto  by 
was  received  with  applanse.  *'Der  Frei-  Hugues  (London,  Avenue  Theatre);  and  in 
beuter ''  (first  given  in  Paris  under  the  title  Italy  we  gather  from  among  a  score  the  fol- 
"Robert  Suroouf"),  by  Planquette,  libretto  by  lowing,  which  were  report^  as  having  won 
Chivot  and  Duru  ([Vienna,  Carl-Theater,  Sep-  fair  success :  '*  Le  Nozze  sospirate,"  by  Oreste 
tember  1),  had  decided  success.  "Der  Schelm  Carlini  (Florence,  Teatro  Alfieri,  in  January), 
von  Bergen,"  by  Alfred  Oehlschlegel,  libretto  "  Ercole  ed  Euristeo,"  by  Virgilio  Galleani 
by  Conrad  Loewe  and  Carl  Lindau,  freely  after  (Milan,  Teatro  Foscati).  "  Lorenzino,"  by 
Julius  von  der  Traun^s  tale  of  the  same  title  Lanzini  (Rome,  Teatro  Metastasio,  in  June), 
(Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  September  29),  "  La  Mandragola,"  by  Achille  Graffigna,  and 
met  with  a  kind  reception.  "Grftfin  Wild-  "RafiTaelo  e  la  Fomarina,"  by  Maggi  (both 
fang,*'  by  Wilhelm  Behre,  text  by  Ludwig  Or-  at  Turin,  Teatro  d' Alfieri).  In  Spain  and 
demann  ^Berlin,  Friedrich-Wilhelmstftdtisches  Portugal  appeared  a  few  operettas  and  zarzue- 
Theater,  October  5),  received  only  limited  ap-  las,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  for  the 
plause.  "  Sataniel,"  in  three  acts,  by  Adolph  sake  of  the  curious  title  more  than  for  any 
Ferron  (Briinn,  Stadttheater,  October  26),  was  other  reason,  "  O  Imperador  Alchim  Fft 
successful.  "  Die  Jagd  nach  dem  GllXck,*'  by  XVIII,"  by  Rio  de  Carvalho  (Lisbon,  Teatro 
Supp6,  text  by  Richard  Gen6e  and  Zappert  do  Rato). 

(Vienna,  Carl-Theater,  October  27),  conducted  He  Valet  —  No  notice  has  hitherto  been 
by  the  composer,  with  brilliant  success,  fully  taken  of  a  theatrical  composition  closely  con- 
deserved  by  the  melodious  music  and  the  amus-  nected  with  the  operatic  stage  which,  if  an- 
Ing libretto;  the  performance  was  admirable,  swering  the  proper  artistic  conditions,  may 
and  composer  and  actors  were  repeatedly  possess  as  much  merit  and  claim  as  great 
called  before  the  footlights.  *^  Siznplicius,*'  by  prominence  as  any  drama  or  opera — the  scenic 
Johann  Strauss  (first  given  in  Vienna  last  representation,  through  pantomime  and  dance, 
year),  completely  remodeled  (Prague,  Deutsohes  of  a  dramatic  or  comic  action,  accompanied  by 
Landestheater,  November  10),  conducted  with  music — the  ballet.  Although  its  origin  may 
great  success  by  the  composer.  **  Der  Liebes-  be  traced  back  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  an- 
hof,*'  by  Adolf  Mtdler,  Jr.,  text  by  Hugo  Witt-  cient  Romans,  it  was  developed,  in  its  modern 
mann  and  Oscar  Blumenthal  (Vienna,  Theater  form,  in  Italy,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
an  der  Wien,  November  14),  obtained  a  fair  century,  when  it  appears  as  a  theatrical  per- 
snocees.      ^*Der    Zaunk6nig,''    by    Bernhard  formance,  enacted   by  dancing,  but   accom- 
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panied  by  speech  and  often  also  by  singing,  lends  a  sort  of  language  to  the  mimic  and  pan- 
These  entertainments  were  devised  in  the  sery-  tomimic  exhibition ;  ample  scope  is  therefore 
ice  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  courts ;  and  given  it  for  characteristic  in stra mentation,  and 
princes,  princesses,  and  courtiers  took  part  in  the  description  of  various  sentiments,  and  even 
the  performances,  which  from  that  time  forth  great  musicians,  like  Gluck,  Cherubipi,  and 
counted  among  the  most  brilliant  festivities  of  Beethoven,  have  not  deemed  it  beneath  their 
the  splendor-loving  courts  of  Europe,  and  often  dignity  to  write  ballet  music,  and  have  achieved 
were  executed  with  an  extravagance  surpass-  important  results  in  this  field.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  all  reasonable  limits.  The  ballet  reached  ing  we  enumerate  the  new  ballets  that  have 
its  true  artistic  development  at  the  court  of  made  their  appearance  since  1876: 
France,  for  which  Baltazarini,  one  of  the  fore-  1876:  '^Syl viaou La Nymphede Diane,*' myth- 
most  violinists  of  his  time,  composed  his  fa-  ological  ballet  in  three  acts  (four  tableaux),  by 
moud  "  Ballet  Comique  de  la  Keine,**  in  1681,  Jules  Barbier  and  Louis  M^rante,  music  by  L^ 
for  the  wedding  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse.  More  Delibes  (Paris,  Op6ra,  June  14);  the  fnndar 
than  eighty  grand  ballets  were  performed  at  mental  idea  of  this  work  is  borrowed  from 
court  during  the  reign  of  Henry  iV,  and  in  the  Tasso^s  pastoral  ^^Aminta,*'  which  in  the  Italian 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  ballet  poet^s  florid  language  created  such  a  sensation 
was  essentially  improved  by  Ottavio  Rinuncini,  0-^72),  but  whose  barren  subject,  transformed 
whom  Maria  de  Medici  patronized  with  royal  and  amplified  in  '^  Sylvia,"  could  scarcely  have 
liberality.  Under  Louis  XIV,  who  often,  and  aroused  great  interest  in  its  stale  mythological 
as  late  as  1699  took  part,  with  his  courtiers,  in  apparatus,  if  the  composer  had  not  succeeded 
the  performances,  the  ballet  attained  to  great  in  producing  such  music  as  would  not  only  as- 
perfection.  A  new  epoch  began  for  it  with  sume  a  more  prominent  part  than  usual  in  the 
the  foundation  of  the  grand  opera  through  ballet,  but  hold  its  own  even  if  severed  from 
Lully  and  Quinault,  when  dance  and  panto-  the  latter.  Among  the  nutnbers  that  pleased 
mime  were  required  to  heighten  the  sumptu-  particularly  were  the  waltz  in  the  first  act,  the 
ouaness  of  their  operas.  The  first  attempt  of  introduction  to  the  second,  and  the  pizzicato 
this  kind,  which  the  author  called  a  pastorale,  polka  in  the  third  act.  '^  Madeleine/'  panto- 
was  ^^Les  F^tes  de  Bacchus  et  de  r  Amour,''  mimic  ballet  by  Taglioni,  music  by  Peter  Lud- 
given  with  extraordinary  success  in  1671,  and  wig  Hertel  (Berlin,  Royal  Opera  House,  in 
t^ese  ballet-operas,  in  which  the  dance  was  March) ;  there  is  much  dramatic  life  and  action 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  lyric  part,  were  in  this  ballet,  which  in  scenic  effects,  ensemble- 
much  admired,  until  Antoine  Houdart  de  la  dances,  and  grouping  must  satisfy  the  most 
Motte  reformed  it  in  1697,  by  expressing  the  fastidious  taste.  The  music  contributed  much 
dramatic  action  through  the  ballet  itself.  The  to  the  success  of  the  new  work.  '^  Les  Fn- 
first  work  of  this  kind  was  ^^L'EuropeGalante,"  meurs  de  Eiff,"  by  Gaston  Berardi,  music  by 
which,  with  the  music  by  Gampra,  was  per-  £mile  Matthieu  (Brussels,  Th^tre  de  la  Mon- 
formed  in  1697,  and  served  as  a  model  for  the  naie). 

time   following.      Through  several  modifica-        1877:  ^^Loreley,"  by  Monplaisir,  mn«c  by 

tions.  the  most  important  of  which  was  made  Dall'Argine  (Milan,  Teatro  delta  Scala,  in  Janu- 

by  Oahussac  in  1747,  the  ballet  reached  its  ary),  won  great  applause.   ^' Le  Fandango,"  by 

dramatic  independence  about  the  middle  of  the  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  music  by  Salvayre  (Paris, 

eighteenth  century,  when  Jean  Georges  No-  Op6ra,  November  26). 

verre    became  its  true  creator  as  a  special        1878:  ^*La  Stella  di  Granata,"  by  Marza- 

branch  of  histrionic  art,  by  separating  it  en-  gora  (Rome,  Teatro  Apollo,  in  March).    "  Ein 

tirely  from  the  opera,  and  raising  it  to  an  in-  gltlcklicbes  Ereigniss,"  by  Taglioni,  music  by 

dependent   performance    enacted    by   dance,  Hertel  (Berlin,  Royal  Theatre,  in  October),  in- 

pantomime,  and  music,  divided  into  several  troduces  us  to  the  circle  of  the  famous  Dutch 

acts.    A  most  peculiar  and  brilliant  feature  artists  Jan  Steen,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Rembrandt, 

were,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Hals,  and  Van  der  Heist,  telling  of  merry  and 

^eat  pantomimic  ballets  of  Vicenzo  Galeotti,  interesting  episodes  in  their  lives ;   the  com- 

royal  ballet-master  at  Copenhagen,  who,  fol-  poser    has   again    successfully    displayed    his 

lowing  in  Noverre's  path,  went  a  step  further,  charming  talent  as  the  great  ballet-master's 

subordinating  the  dance  to  the  dramatic-plastic  musical  accompanist. 

principle,  in  the  spirit  of  the  antique  panto-        1879 :  **  Yeada,"  music  by    Metra    (Paris, 

mime.     These  gorgeous  and  ingenious  crea-  Op^ra,  January  17).    *^  Djellah  oder  die  Tonr- 

tions  became  very  little  known  outside  of  Den-  isten  in  Indien  "  (Vienna,  Opera  House), 
mark,  and  ceased  therewith  Galeotti's  death        1880:  "Morgano,"  by  Taglioni,  ranaio  by 

in  1817.     In  a  similar  manner  they  were  con-  Hertel  (Milan,  Teatro  della  iM^a).     '^Sieba," 

tinned  longest  in  Milan,  which  in  the  repre-  in  twelve  tableaux,   by   Manzotti,  thnsic  by 

sentation  of  the  grandest  tableaux    and  the  Venanzi  and  Marcuso  (Trieste,  Teatro  Oom- 

daring  attempts  in  pantomimic  expression  had  munale,  in  March) ;  the  subject  is  taken  from 

no  equal.     As  regards  the  music  to  the  ballet,  the  Edda;  Sieba  is  a  Valkyna  who  falls  in  love 

its  function  is  not  merely  that  of  ordinary  with  Arnoldo,  the  young  kingof  Thnle,and  in 

dance  music,  to  support  the  rhythmical  mo-  consequence  is  renounced  by  Odin  and  loses 

tions,  but  it  has  to  interpret  situations,  and  her  immortality,  but  in  the  end   finds  her 
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earthly  happiness  in  the  anion  with  Amoldo.  1882:  *' Namonna,''  by  Nnitter  and  Petipa, 
*^  Der  Stock  im  Eisen,^'  in  three  acts,  by  Pas-  music  by  Edonard  Lalo  (Paris,  Op^ra,  March 
qnaie  Borri,  after  an  old  Vienna  legend,  music  6) ;  the  subject  is  borrowed  from  tne  charming 
by  Franz  Doppler  (Vienna,  Opera  House,  in  poem  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  which  the  beau- 
October)  ;  the  extremely  popular  subject  of  the  tifiil  slave  Namonna  appears  repeatedly  as  the 
old  mysterious  Vienna  landmark  secured  at  guardian  angel  of  her  benefactor  Ottavio,  who 
the  outset  a  favorable  reception  for  this  choreo-  had  given  her  her  freedom;  neither  libretto 
graphic  product,  successfully  accompanied  by  nor  music  did  justice  to  the  poet^s  conception, 
the  composer's  music,  which  reaches  itsclimia  ''  Melusine,'*  by  Carl  Telle,  after  Moritz  von 
in  a  waltz  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  spirited  Schwind's  well-known  pictorial  cycle,  set  to 
march  of  the  finale.  **  La  Eorrigane,'*  a  fantas-  music  by  Franz  Doppler  (Vienna,  Opera  House, 
tic  ballet  in  two  acts,  by  Fran^^ois  Copp^,  October  4),  met  with  immediate  and  great  suc- 
music  by  Charles  Widor  (Paris,  Op^ra,  Decem-  cess.  The  music  of  this  comnosition  is  very  at- 
her  1) ;  the  libretto  is  based  upon  a  popular  tractive  and  melodious,  including  many  spirited 
legend  of  Brittany,  where  Korrigane  is  tibe  dances,  and  describing  the  situations  very  char- 
name  of  some  fairies  who  compel  the  belated  acteristically. 

wanderer  to  dance  with  them  in  the  moon-  *^  1883 :  Les  Poup^es  £lectriques,"  music  by 
light,  and  otherwise  exert  great  magic  power.  Fr^d^rio  Barbier  (Paris,  Palace  Th64tre,  mid- 
The  mise-en-ie^  by  Louis  M6rante,  deserves  die  of  March).  *'  La  Vague,**  by  Justament, 
much  credit,  but  the  great  success  is  mainly  music  by  Victor  Roger  (Paris,  Palace  Th6Atre, 
due  to  the  composer's  poetic  score,  which  rises  April  9).  ^*  Endymion/*  by  tionis  Gallet,  mu- 
far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  ballet  music.  sic  by  Albert  Cohen  (Paris,  Cirque  d'Hiver^. 
1881 :  *'  Excelsior,**  a  fantastic-allegorical  **  Die  Assassinen,**  by  Archduke  tfohann,  music 
ballet,  in  six  acts  (eleven  tableaux),  by  Man-  by  J.  Forster  (Vienna,  Opera  House,  November 
zotti  (Milan,  Scala,  in  January)^  was  greeted  19) ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  Milanese  II  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  the  whole  work,  for 
public  and  critics ;  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  which  the  royal  author  had  even  made  the 
contest  between  the  spirit  of  light  and  that  of  drawings  for  all  the  decorations,  was  greeted 
darkness  runs  through  the  six  acts  of  this  spec-  with  unanimous  applause.  *^  La  Farandole,** 
tacular  curiosity,  in  which  several  modem  in-  music  by  Theodore  Dubois  (Paris,  Op6ra,  early 
ventions  and  discoveries  play  a  part,  carrying  in  December),  obtained  full  and  well-deserved 
the  spectator  into  various  countries,  and  end-  success ;  the  action  is  simple  and  easily  com- 
ing in  a  most  briUiant  apotheosis,  intended  to  prehensible,  at  the  same  time  having  its  poetic 
represent  the  union  of  all  nations  through  charm,  and  the  music  contains  much  that  is 
modem  science.      '^  In  Versailles,**  a   lyric-  fine  and  ingenious. 

choreographic  tableau  in  one  act,  by  Louis  1884:  "  Wurjahd,**  in  two  acts,  by  Ch.  Guil- 
Frappart,  music  by  Franz  Doppler  (Vienna,  lemin,  music  by  Eichelberg  (Berlin,  Royal  Ope- 
Opera  House,  March  9) ;  the  scene  of  this  ra  House,  end  of  February).  '*  Der  Vater  der 
charming  conception  being  the  court  of  Louis  Debtltantin.**  anonymous,  after  the  farce  with 
XIV,  ample  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  the  same  title,  music  by  A.  M.  Willmer  (Vienna, 
display  of  gorgeous  costumes,  which,  added  Opera  House,  March  26).  *'  Harlekin  als  Elek- 
to  the  pretty  dances  and  the  graceful  music,  triker,**  by  Julius  Price,  music  by  Josef  Hell- 
secured  for  the  novelty,  a  most  favorable  re-  mesberger,  Jr.,  (ibid).  "  Die  Rheinnixe,'*  by 
ception.  ^*  Der  Spielmann,**  by  Telle,  after  a  Annetta  Balbo,  music  by  Josef  Miroslav  Weber 
sketch  of  Gauthier,  music  by  J.  Forster  (Vi-  (Wiesbaden).  "  Un*Avventura  di  Camevale,** 
enna,  Opera  House,  in  June) ;  the  subject  is  by  Borri,  music  by  Giorza  (Milan,  Teatro  dal 
modeled  partially  after  the  well-known  legend  Verme).  *' Sakuntala,*'  by  Friedrich  Uhl,  aft- 
of  the  rat-catcher,  the  music,  especially  of  the  er  Kalidasa's  drama,  music  by  S.  Bachrich 
first  part,  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  and  was  (Vienna,  Opera  House,  in  October),  met  with 
much  applauded.  *^  Pygmalion,*'  in  three  acts,  tolerable  success  ;  the  music,  abounding  in 
libretto  and  music  by  Prince  J.  Trabetzkoi  reminiscences,  offers  here  and  there  an  inde- 
fVienna,  Opera  House,  November  22) ;  the  pendent  trait,  moving  in  piquant  rhythms.  In 
end  of  the  pretty  fable  in  Ovid*s  narrative  is  the  waltz  and  cs4rd6s  the  composer  is  at  his 
the  starting-point  in  the  ballet.  The  sculptor  best,  and  it  was  altogether  a  happy  thought  to 
is  given  a  palm-branch,  whose  touch  imparts  associate  the  gypsy  music,  on  this  occasion, 
life  to  his  creation,  but  which,  when  broken,  with  its  Indian  home. 

changes  the  living  again  into  a  statue;   an  1885:  '*  Wiener  Walzer,**  in  three  tableaux, 

Egyptian  king,  who  is  present  at  the  miracle  by  Louis  Frappart  and  Franz  Gaul,  the  mu- 

falls  in  love  with  the  maiden,  and  carries  her  sic  adapted  by  Josef  Bayer  (Vienna,  Opera 

off  to  make  her  his  queen,  but  Pygmalion  ap-  House,  January  10),  was  a  successful  attempt 

pears  with  the  palm-branch,  breaks  it,  and  life  to  give  in  these  tableaux  a  sketch  of  the  his- 

vanishes  from  the  blooming  form.    She  is  re-  tory  of  the  Vienna  waltz ;  the  intermediate 

vived  by  the  goddess,  who,  rejecting  the  cruel  music  consisted  of  waltzes  by  Schubert,  Josef 

artist,  ascends  heavenward  with  the  beauty ;  Lanner,  and  Johann  Strauss  ffather  and  son), 

the  music,  though  pleasing,  can  hardly  be  called  and  the  public  greeted  its  old  favorites  with 

ori^^nal.  enthusiastic  applause.     ^*  Messalina,**  by  Luigi 
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DaDesi,  masic  bj  Giac^ninta  (Milan,  Soala,  in  6);  the  Bubjeot  is  borrowed  from  the  well- 
January),  was  given  with  great  saccesa.  "  La  known  poem  by  Freiligrath,  and  was  most 
Tzigane,''  by  Edmond  Oattier,  masic  by  Btoa-  sicillfully  interpreted  by  the  composer.  ^^  Ned- 
raon  (Brussels,  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie.  jira,"  by  Nuitter,  music  by  Paul  Gknneyray 
1886 :  '^  Amor,"  by  Manzotti,  music  by  Ma-  (Monte  Oarlo,  Monaco,  in  February),  was 
renco  (Milan,  Scala,  in  February),  had  great  given  with  neat  success.  *'  Die  verwandelte 
success,  and  was  immediately  accepted  for  Katze,"  by  Zell,  music  by  Josef  Hellmesber- 
perf  ormance  at  the  Opera  House  of  Vienna,  the  ger,  Jr.  (Vienna,  Opera  House,  February  14), 
Th6&tre  Eden  of  Paris,  the  Victoria  Theatre  earned  cordial  applause,  especially  for  the 
in  Berlin,  the  Teatro  Costanzi  of  Rome,  and  composer's  refined  music,  which  includes  sev- 
the  National  Theatre  in  Prague.  ''  Uriella,"  a  eral  charming  dances.  ^^  Orph^e  et  lea  Bao- 
fantastic  baHet-divertisiement  after  Mazielier  chantes,"  by  D'Alexandri  and  Felix  Ghdey, 
(Frankfort,  Stadttheater,  March  16).  '^Pierrot  music  by  the  latter  (Toulouse,  Th6&tre  dn 
Macabre,"  by  Hannot  and  Hansen,  music  by  Oapitole,  in  March),  was  successful.  *^Lea 
Lanciani  (Brussels,  Th64tre  de  la  Monnaie,  in  Gitanos,"  by  G.  Adrien,  music  by  Marius  Car- 
March).  *^  Fata  Morgana,"  lyric-choreographic  man  (Paris,  Folies-Berg^res,  in  March).  '*Na- 
drama  in  four  acts,  by  Mosenthal,  music  by  renta,"  by  Manzotti,  music  by  De  Giorza  (Mi- 
Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.  (Vienna,  Opera  House,  Ian,  Scala,  in  March).  ^^Le  Lion  amoureuz,'* 
March  80),  an  attempt  to  blend  opera  and  bal-  in  one  act,  with  choruses,  by  Cosseret  and 
let ;  the  work  is  well  equipped  musically,  and  Agoust,  after  La  Fontaine,  music  bv  Felix 
was  heartily  applauded.  ^^Les  Deux  Pigeons,"  Pardon  (Brussels,  Th^Atre  de  la  Monnaie 
in  two  acts  (three  tableaux),  by  Henry  R^gnier  about  the  middle  of  March).  *^  Lauretta,"  oom- 
and  L.  M6rante,  after  La  Fontaine's  fable,  ic  ballet  by  Ginghini,  music  by  Bernhard  Trie- 
music  by  Andr6  Messager  (Paris,  Op6ra,  Octo-  bel  (Frankfort,  Opera  House,  April  21).  '*  Le 
her  18),  was  eminently  successful ;  the  scene  Oh4teau  de  Mac-Arrot,"  music  by  Gieutat  (Par- 
is on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  presents  a  se-  is,  Folies-Berg^res,  in  April).  '^  Les  Oonstel- 
ries  of  brilliant  pictures  and  surprising  effects,  lations,"  music  by  Laffont  (Marseilles,  Grand- 
wdl  accompanied  by  the  composer's  easily  Th6Atre,  in  April),  met  with  decided  success, 
flowing  music.  '^  Deutsche  MArsche,"  in  three  ^^  Die  Harlemer  Tulpe,"  music  by  Scheel  (St. 
acts  (four  tableaux),  by  Alfred  Holzbock  and  Petersburg,  in  October). 
Louis  Frappart,  music  by  Josef  Bayer  (Berlin,  1888 :  '^  Teodora,"  by  Grass!,  music  by  Ma- 
Royal  Opera  House,  October  28),  received  cor-  renco  (Naples,  Teatro  San  Oarlo,  in  January^, 
dial  applause.  "  Viviane,"  by  Gondinet,  mu-  "  Au  fond  des  Bois,"  by  Leopold  Roux,  music 
sic  by  Raoul  Pugno  and  016ment  Lippacher  by  Gustave  Mack  (Nantes,  in  March).  *^  Oalirr- 
(Paris,  Th64tre  Eden,  October  28),  met  with  ho^,"  by  Elzdar  Rougier,  music  by  Mile.  Cha- 
decided  success.  *'  Dresdina,"  by  Hansen,  mu-  minade  (Marseilles,  Grand  Th^&tre,  in  March), 
sic  by  M.  Jacobi  (London,  Alhambra  Theatre,  '^  Fleur  de  Neiges,"  by  Ricard,  music  by  Albert 
in  November),  in  which  the  finest  products  of  Cahen  (Geneva,  Grand  Th6&tre,  April  6). 
German  ceramic  art  in  the  last  century  are  '^  Rolls,"  by  Manzotti,  music  by  Angeli  (Paris, 
impersonated  upon  the  stage ;  the  exquisite  Th^Atre  Eden,  May  24).     ^^  La  Rose  d'Amour,"^ 

azures,  created  by  the  industry  of  Dresden,  by  KathiLanner,  music  by  Herv^  and  ^*  Diana," 

eissen,  and  Ludwigsburg  were  represented  by  the  same  authors  (London,  Empire  Theati>B, 

faithfully  after  the  models,  the  unique  combi-  the  first  in  July,  the  second  in  December), 

nation  of  colors  of  that  art  period  producing  a  *^  Antiope,"  by  Oasati,  music  by  Gorges  Jaoobi 

dazzling  effect     "  Myosotis,"  by  Saracco,  mu-  (London,  Alhambra  Theatre,  in  July).     *^  La 

sic  by  Flon  (Brussels,  Th6Atre  de  la  Monnaie,  Recluta,"  comic  ballet,  by  Le  Grassi,  music  by 

December  11).    ''  Ein  M&rchen  aus  der  Oham-  Herbin  (Palermo,  Oirco  Universale,  in  July  or 

pagne,"  an  allegorical-fantastic  ballet,  by  Will-  August).    '*  Die  Puppenfee,"  pantomimic  di- 

mer,  music   by   Ignaz  Brtlll  (Vienna,  Opera  vertisgement^  in  one  act,  by  J.  Hassreiter  and 

House,  December  14),  met  with  a  compliment-  Franz  Gaul,  music  by  Josef  Baier  (Vienna, 

ary  reception;   the  music,  without  showing  Opera  House,  October  4).     **  H  Saltimbanco," 

prominently  characteristic  qualities,  is  pleasing  by  Pogna,  music  by  Bonicioli  (Milan,  Teatro 

and  elegant.  dal  Verme,  in  October).     '*  Milenka,"  music 

1887 :   ''  Der  Blumen    Rache,"  by  August  by  Jan  Blockx  (Brussels,  Th^Atre  de  la  Mon- 

Reissmann  (Weisbaden,  Hoft^eater,  February  naie,  first  week  in  November). 


N 

HAZAEENES*    The  Nazarenes  are  a  denomi-  that  depravity,  as  expressed  in  the  article  of 

nation  composed  of  persons  who  seceded  from  the  Christadelphian  ^^  Statement  of  First  Prin- 

the  Ohristadelphians  in  1873,  on  account  of  ciples,"    ^^He  (Christ)  inherited   the   conse- 

dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  on  the  quences  of  Adam's  sin,  including  the  sentenoe^ 

depravity  of  the  human  race  and  their  ascrip-  of  death."    This  doctrine  the  Nazarenes  vig- 

tion  to  Ohrist  of  a  share  and  inheritance  in  orously  oppose,  and  teach  that  Jesus  Christ- 
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was  God's  only  begotten  son,  that  he  was 
**  holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners,''  by  virtue  of  this  divine  begetting ; 
and  thus  possessing  an  nnforfeited  life,  he  wus 
in  a  position  to  give  that  life  as  a  ransom  for 
the  race  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  The 
Nazarenes  are  looking  for  the  early  second 
coming  of  Christ,  when  he  and  "his  immor- 
tal brethren"  will  rule  the  whole  earth  in 
righteoasness  from  Jerusalem.  They  are  be- 
lievers in  conditional  immortality,  regard  sin 
as  the  only  devil,  hold  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  abrogated,  and  disbelieve  in  the 
unity  of  God  and  Ohrist.  Their  churches  are 
in  England. 

NiattASU.  Stete  Gevcniamt— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  durinff  the  year : 
Governor,  John  M.  Thayer,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, H.  H.  Shedd;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  L.  Laws;  Treasurer,  Oharlea 
H.  Willard;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  H. 

A.  Babcock ;  Attorney-General,  William  Leiese ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  George 

B.  Lane ;  Oommissioner  of  Public  Laiids  and 
Buildings,  Joseph  Scott ;  Ohief -Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Reese;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Samuel  Maxwell,  Amasa  Cobb. 

Ffauumsi — The  financial  condition  of  the 
State  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  treasury  for  the  past  two 
years  are  as  follow :  Balance  in  treasury,  Nov. 
80,  1886,  $944,852.76;  receipts,  Dec.  1,  1886, 
to  Nov.  80,  1888,  $4,236,528.94;  total  receipts, 
$5,180,881.70;  disbursements,  Dec.  1, 1886,  to 
Nov.  80, 1888,  $4,244,582.98;  balance  in  treas- 
ury, Nov.  80,  1888,  $986,298.72.  Of  the  total 
receipts,  $2,287,098.48  was  raised  by  taxation, 
and  $1,681,186.45  was  revenue  from  land  and 
other  sources.  The  levy  of  1888  will  yield  the 
following  amounts :  General  fund,  $871,668.63; 
school  fund,  $66,004.80;  capitol  fund,  $132,- 
009.60;  sinking  fund,  $27,596.49;  with  other 
funds  making  a  total  of  $1,825,887.7^. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  Legislature  is 
asked  to  appropriate  $2,890,294.57  for  the 
expenses  of  the  State  Government  and  public 
institutions.  This  is  an  increase  of  $846,- 
725.84  over  the  estimates  of  two  years  ago. 

The  assessment  of  1888  gave  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  State  for  taxation  at  $176,012,- 
820.45,  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of  $82,- 
080,249.94.     The  rate  of  taxation  for  State 

?urposes  for  1887  was  S^  mills,  and  for  1888, 
^  mills  on  each  dollar  valuation.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message,  says  the  valuation  rests 
on  a  fictitious  basis,  and,  if  property  had  been 
assessed  at  its  true  value,  the  amount  given 
above  would  have  been  ten  times  as  lar^e. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  desire  of  the  counties 
to  escape  taxation  for  State  purposes.  The 
Governor  gives  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  official  sources,  showing  the  assessment 
value  of  the  principal  kinds  of  property  in  Ne- 
braska and  the  adjoining  States  to  prove  that 
the  assessment  valuation  in  Nebraska  is  far 
below  the  actual  value. 
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Mliia«M«iu 

Land,  per  acre 

HOTMfl 

$7  46 

67  80 
22  21 

68  58 
2  47 

Cattle 

MttJes 

HogB 

K»^ 

lom. 

$4  24 

81  61 
2  60 
.... 
1  60 

$7  98 
81  56 
10  97 
86  07 
1  21 

$8  68 
12  67 

658 
28  01 

1  07 


EdacatlMi. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shows  the  schools 
to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  total 
amount  contributed  for  public  education  for 
the  year  just  closed  was  $4,057,274.66,  an  in- 
crease of  $934,659.84  over  the  amount  of  the 
previous  year.  The  value  of  school  property 
IS  reported  at  $5,128,179  for  1888,  $4,779,- 
116.22  for  1887,  and  $3,821,817  for  1886.  The 
total  number  of  school-children  is  298,006.  Of 
these,  215,889  are  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the 
schools.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  50,000 
children  in  two  years.  The  total  number  in 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  129,628. 
The  following  table,  giving  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  and  the  amounts  paid  in 
salaries  to  teachers,  shows  the  rapid  increase 
in  school  accomodations : 


ITEMS. 

1896. 

1888. 

Number  of  males. 

2,605 

5.S84 

217,741 

4H766 

$464,652  78 

$856,644  46 

$42  68 

$84  70 

2,76-2 

Number  of  females 

Days  employed,  males 

Days  employed,  females 

Wages  paid,  nuues. 

7,184 
258,152 
642.886 
$667,118  87 
$1,142,670  74 
$48  18 
$85  64 

Wages  paid,  females. 

Ayerafre  monthly  wages,  males. 
Ayersge  monthly  wages,  females 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
growth  in  education  is  the  increase  in  graded 
schools.  In  1888  there  were  248  such  schools 
in  the  State,  while  two  years  before  there  were 
but  188.  The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are 
making  progress,  and  a  united  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  a  large  percentage  of  all  chil- 
dren into  the  schools  and  give  them  a  system- 
atic course  of  instruction.  The  State  Univer- 
sity has  grown  rapidly  in  all  departments 
except  the  medical  scnool,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  1887.  There  were,  in  the  autumn 
term  of  1888,  186  students  in  the  colleges,  126 
in  the  preparatory  department,  and  94  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Graduates  of  high- 
schools  in  the  State  are  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity on  the  presentation  of  their  diplomas. 

The  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  acres  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  State 
for  educational  purposes  is  2,884,898  acres; 
162,061*66  have  been  deeded,  leaving  2,722,- 
846*84  acres,  titie  to  which  is  still  vested  in  the 
State.  There  are  now  under  contract  of  sale 
689,454*16  acres,  and  under  lease  contract, 
1,427,460*19  acres,  and  656,481*99  acres  that 
have  not  been  leased  or  sold.  The  increase  in 
the  permanent  school  fund  in  the  past  two 
years  has  been  about  18^  per  cent.  There  is 
now  invested  $1,807,142.86;  unpaid  principal 
on  sales,  $4,482,048.61,  and  casn  on  hand  in 
the  treasury,  $298,602.10,  making  a  grand 
total  of  the  permanent  ftind  of  $6,582,792.96. 
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Pursaant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  oeived  by  commitment  during  the  two  years 

March   31,   1887,   the  Board  of  •Educational  ending  Nov.  30,  1888,  was  316.    The  number 

Lands  ordered  a  reappraisement  of  the  unsold  discharged  in  the  same  period  under  the  good- 

edncationid  lands  in    about    thirty  counties,  time  act  was  269. 

More  than  double  the  value  by  the  fonner  ap-  Beftni  Schtalt — This  institution  is  now  known 

praisement  is  shown.  as  the  Industrial  School,  and  is  operated  on 

SeMlers'  Heae* — ^The  main  building  in  this  in-  the  open  or  family  system  as  distinguished 
stitution  was  completed  in  July,  1888,  and  from  the  prison  system.  There  are  no  high 
opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  52  walls  or  fences  or  grated  windows,  but  the 
in  number.  The  home  is  on  a  tract  of  640  school,  reading-room,  and  workshops  are  re- 
acres  given  by  the  citizens  of  Grand  Island,  sorted  to  as  aids  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
The  main  building  is  to  be  occupied  by  unmar-  The  attendance  of  184  boys  and  61  girls  shows 
ried  men,  as  the  ^an  contemplates  the  erection  an  increase  of  109  over  that  in  1886. 
of  cottages  on  tracts  of  from  two  to  five  acres  Noraal  Sehttl. — The  aggregate  attendance  for 
each,  where  soldiers  having  families  may  live,  the  past  two  years  at  the  State  Normal  School 
Nebraska  is  one  of  the  first  States  to  establish  at  Peru  was  645.  There  were  graduated  111 
a  home  for  soldiers  where  families  are  not  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged 
separated.  The  Legislature  is  asked  to  appro-  in  the  schools.  The  attendance  for  1887  was 
priate  $189,600  for  the  home  during  the  en-  458,  and  for  1888  492.  There  were  310  sta- 
suing  two  years.  dents  in  the  normal  classes  at  the  end  of  tbia 

iMSne  AsyliBS. — The  hospital  at  Lincoln  has  year,  besides  40  in  the  training  classes, 

been  overcrowded  during  the  year,  its  accom-  Cattle  DtaeasOi — Thorough  quarantine  regula- 

modations  being  only  for  300  patients.    There  tions  have  been  established  and  efforts  have 

were  in  the  hospital,  Nov.  30,  1888,  892,  and  been  made  by  the  live-stock  agents  and  veter- 

there  have  been  present  at  one  time  as  many  inarians  to  stamp  out  all  cattle  diseases.    Eight 

as  414.     A  new  asylum  at  Norfolk  was  opened  hundred  and  thirty  horses  and  mules  were  de- 

in  February,  1888,  and  a  portion  of  the  pa-  stroyed  by  the  Live-Stock  Commission  from 

tients  were  transferred  from  Lincoln,  but  al-  Nov.  30,  1886,  to  Deo.  1,  1888.    The  indero- 

ready  this  is  filled.    Two  new  wings  are  being  nity  allowed  was  $86,071.50,  averaging  $43.50 

built  to  the  latter  hospital,  and  an  asylum  for  a  head.    At  the  present,  forty  counties  report 

incurables  is  approaching  completion  at  Hast-  freedom  from  disease  among  cattle, 

ings :  but  even  after  these  buildings  are  com-  Natloial  Giard* — Since  July  1, 1887,  one  regi- 

pleted  and  fiUed  there  will  be  a  large  number  ment  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  cavalry  have 

of  insane  in  poor-houses  and  jails.  been  organized,  so  that  the  militia  of  the  State 

The  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  now  numbers  1,200.  New  uniforms  hav.e  been 
at  Beatrice,  was  opened  in  May  1887,  and  the  purchased  for  the  whole  command,  with  new 
capacity  of  the  building  has  already  been  arms  and  equipments.  An  encampment  was 
reached,  70  pupils  being  accommodated.  A  held  in  Lincoln  in  1887,  and  in  Wahoo  in  1888. 
large  addition  to  the  building  has  just  been  Mew  Cevatlis. — During  the  past  two  years 
completed ;  but  this  wiU  not  proyide  for  all  the  five  new  counties  have  been  organized — Box, 
applicants.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  Butte,  Thomas,  Grant,  Perkins,  and  Rock, 
there  are  over  700  feeble-minded  children  in  Four  more  will  complete  their  organization 
the  State.  The  law  gives  a  preference  for  ad-  early  in  1889 — Banner,  Deuel,  Sootts  Bluffs, 
mission  to  the  institation  to  the  ^*  most  improv-  and  Kimball.  The  last  four  are  being  organ- 
able  cases,"  thus  practically  debarring  the  most  ized  out  of  Cheyenne  County, 
helpless  and  unfortunate.  New  State  BalMligs. — ^The  following  is  a  list 

Otber  Charities* — In  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  of  the  State  buildings  erected  by  virtue  of  ap- 
and  Dumb  at  Omaha  during  the  past  two  propriations  made  by  the  last  Legislature  and 
years,  150  children  have  been  cared  for  and  the  cost  of  each,  most  of  them  being  additions 
instructed.  There  have  been  admitted  to  the  to  baildings  previously  erected :  Asylum  for 
blind  institute  during  the  biennial  term  end-  Incurable  Insane  at  Hastings  $68,900 ;  Indus- 
ing  Nov.  30,  1888,  31  blind  children,  and  the  trial  Home  at  Milford,  $13,700;  Soldiers'  and 
total  enrollment  has  reached  56.  The  number  Sailors'  Home  at  Grand  Island,  $28,000 ;  In- 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  period  was  41.  stitute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Omaha,  $10,000; 

At  the  State  Home  for  the  Friendless  there  Industrial  School  at  Kearney,  $29,975 ;  Hos- 

were  72  inmates  in  December,   1888.     Since  pital  for  Insane  at  Norfolk,  $84,292;  Home 

that  time  875  have  been   admitted  and  331  for  the  Friendless,  $5,651.20;    Penitentiary, 

have  been  sar rendered  to  friends,  placed  in  $39,200 ;  Feeble-Mi nded  Institute  at  Beatrice, 

homes,  or  otherwise  cared  for,  leaving  at  the  $18,218;  Institute  for  Blind,  $30,700;  Grant 

close  of  this  year  1 1 6  inmates.  Memorial   Hall,   $19,100;    Industrial  College 

PealteBtiary. — There  have  been  received  into  building  (Nebraska  Hall),  $41,000. 
the  Penitentiary  since  its  establishment  1,465  Political. — A  full  set  of  State  officers  and 
convicts.  The  number  of  those  discharged  or  members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  Congress- 
pardoned  is  1,118,  and  the  number  of  deaths  men,  as  well  as  presidential  electors,  were  to 
9,  leaving  in  prison,  Nov.  30,  1888,  338,  an  in-  be  chosen  at  the  election  this  year.  The  first 
crease  of  ten  in  two  years.     The  number  re-  ticket  for  State  officers  in  the  field  was  nomi- 
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Dated  by  the  Prohibitionists  id  convention  at  proclaimed  on  November  80.  The  States-Gen- 
Omaha  on  AuguBt  16,  and  was  as  follows :  For  end,  as  the  national  legislature  is  called,  con- 
Governor,  George  £.  Bi^^elow  ;  Lieutenant-  sists  of  a  First  Chamber  of  50  members  elected 
Governor,  John  Dale;  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  provincial  states  for  nine  years,  one 
John  £.  Hopper;  Auditor,  John  F.  Holin;  third  retiring  every  three  years,  and  a  Second 
Treasurer,  James  H.  Stewart ;  Attorney-Gen-  Chamber  of  104  deputies  elected  directly  by 
eral,  John  Barud;  Commissioner  of  Public  the  people  for  four  years.  The  Government 
Lands,  Arteraas  Roberts ;  Superintendent  of  and  the  Second  Chamber  have  the  right  of  in- 
Public  Instruction,  Horatio  S.  Hilton.  The  trodncing  legislation,  but  the  First  Chamber 
usual  prohibitory  resolutions  were  adopted.  possesses  only  a  veto  power. 

A  week  later  the  Republicans  met  at  Omaha  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Willem  III,  bom 

and  renominated  Governor  Thayer,  Secretary  Feb.  19,  1817,  whose  second  wife  is  Queen 

of  State  Laws,  Attorney-General  Leese,  and  Emma,  daaghter  of  Georg  Victor,  the  reigning 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   Lane.  Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont.    Their  only  child 

For  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  D.  Meikle-  is  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,   bom  Aug.   81, 

John  was  nominated ;  for  Auditor,  T.  H.  Ben-  1880,  who  will  succeed  her  father  under  the 

ton ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Hill ;  and  for  Com-  Netherlands  law  of  succession  which  admits 

missioner  of  Public  Lands,  J.  Steen.  female  heirs  in  default  of  males.    In  case  there 

The  Democrats   nominated   the    following  is  no  legal  heir  the  King  can  appoint  his  sue- 

ticket :    For  Governor,  John    A.    McShane ;  cessor  with  the  consent  of  a  specially  elected 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  Folda;  Secretary  legislature,  and  if  he  dies  without  an  heir 

of  State,  Patrick  A.  Hines;  Auditor,  W.  A.  beiug  nominated  the  States-General,  consisting 

Poynter ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Patterson ;  At-  of  twice  the  usual  number  of  members,  elects 

tomey-General,  W.  H.  MuUger ;  Commissioner  a  king  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Chambers, 

of  Public  Lands,  P.  H.  Jnssen ;  Superintendent  The  foUowing  ministers  were  in  ofBce  at  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  Marion  Thrasher.  beginning  of  1888 :  President  of  the  Council 

The  Union  Labor  party  held  its  convention  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  Heems- 

at  Hastings  on  September  4  and  nominated :  kerk  Az,  appointed  April  22,  1883 ;  Minister 

For  Govemor,  David  Butler ;  Lieutenant-Gov-  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonkheer  A.  P.  C.  van  Kar- 

emor,  C.  W.  Potter;   Secretary  of  State,   I.  nebeek;   Minister  of  Finance,  J.  C.   Bloem; 

Henthera ;  Auditor,  H.  S.  Alley ;  Treagurer,  Minister  of  Justice,  Baron  du  Tour  de  Bellin- 

D.  C.  Nash ;  Attorney-General,  M.  F.  Knox ;  chave ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  J.  P.  Sprenger 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  van  Eyk ;  Minister  of  Marine,  F.  0.  Tromp; 

W.  F.  Wright;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  Minister  of  War,  General  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel ; 

atruction,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Wood.    The  resolutions  Minister  of  Commerce,  J.  N.  Bastert. 

denounce  the  national  banking  system,  call  Area  and  PopilatlM. — The  area  of  the  king- 

for  free  sugar,   free  wool,   and  free  woolen  dom  is  83,000  square  kilometres  or  12,648 

goods,  free  lumber,  coal,  and  salt ;  favor  the  square  miles.     The  population  on  Dec.  81, 

fixing  of  local  freight-rates  on  l^e  same  scale  1887,  was  computed  to  be  4,450,870,  as  oom- 

with  through  rates,  with  proper  allowance  for  pared  with  4,012,698  in  1879,  when  a  census 

terminal  facilities;  demand  toe  suppression  of  was  taken.    The  population  of  1887  was  di- 

trasts;  and  condemn  the  Chicago,  Burlington  vided  into  2,204,259  males  and  2,246,611  fe- 

and   Qoincy  road  in  its  action  toward  the  males.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1887  was 

Brotherhood  of  Engineers.  80,924;   births,  156,906;  deaths,  94,842;   ex- 

The  canvass  was  unmarked  by  features  of  cess  of  births,  62,064.  The  largest  cities  are 
special  note.  At  the  November  election  the  Amsterdam,  having  390,016  inhabitants  on 
Kepnblican  national  ticket  was  successful,  and  December  31, 1887;  Rotterdam,  with  198,658; 
Gov.  Thayer  was  re-elected,  receiving  108,988  and  the  Hague,  with  149,447. 
votes  to  85,420  for  McShane,  9,511  for  Bige-  FbuuMe. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
low,  and  3,941  for  Butler;  but  Gov.  Thayer  budgetof  1888  at  118,966,686  guilders,  of  which 
ran  about  4,000  votes  behind  the  rest  of  his  26,705,100  guilders  are  derived  from  direct  tax- 
ticket.  The  Legislature,  elected  at  the  same  es;  42, 725,000  guilders  from  excise  duties;  22,- 
time,  will  contain  27  Republicans  and  6  Demo-  003,500  guilders  from  stamps,  registration,  and 
crata  in  the  Senate,  and  76  Republicans,  22  succession  duties;  5,010,500  guilders  from  ens- 
Democrats,  1  Union  Labor,  and  1  Independent  toms ;  5,850,000  guilders  from  the  post-oflBce ; 
in  the  House.  Republicans  were  elected  in  the  2,210,000  guilders  from  railroads;  2,585,000 
three  congressional  districts.  guilders  from  domains ;  1,120,800  guilders  h'om 

HETHEBLABrDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  telegraphs ;  1,050,000  guilders  from  pilotage 

western  Europe.    The  Constitution  adopted  on  dues ;  and  9,726,786  guilders  from  other  sources, 

the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  1815  The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  136,- 

was  revised  in  1848,  and  in  1887  it  was  amend-  039,594  guilders,  of  which  86,353,966  guilders 

ed  by  a  law  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  are  for  the  debt ;   24,048,701  guilders  for  the 

all  male  citizens,  twenty -three  years  of  age,  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  Waterstaat,  com- 

who  pay  ten  guilders  in  taxes  on  real  estate  or  merce,  and  industry  ;  24,045,212  guilders  for 

a  personal  tax  of  similar  amount,  that  passed  financial  administration  and  worship:  20,274,391 

the  Second  Chamber  on  October  14,  and  was  guilders  for  military  expenses ;  12,656,786  guild- 
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era  for  the  navy ;  10,287,497  gaildera  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior ;  5,108,789  guilders  for 
the  Department  of  Jogtice;  1,269,691  gaildera 
for  the  central  administration  of  the  colonies; 
692,766  guildera  for  the  diplomatic  service; 
651,795  guilders  for  the  Cabinet;  and  650,000 
guilders  for  the  civil  list  of  the  King.  The 
Guverninent  has  authority,  when  the  expendi- 
tures exceed  the  revenue,  to  emit  treasury  bills 
for  not  more  than  18,000,000  guildera. 

The  capitid  of  the  public  debt  in  1888  amount- 
ed to  1,072,021,650  guilders,  including  15,000,- 
000  guildera  of  paper  money,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion in  twelve  months  of  2,110,700  guilders. 
The  expenses  of  the  debt  in  1888  were  80,589,- 
555  guilders  for  interest  and  5,164,400  guildera 
for  amortization. 

Change  of  HlBbtry.— The  firat  elections  for  the 
Second  Chamber  under  the  new  Constitution 
took  place  on  March  6,  1888,  and  those  for  the 
Firat  Chamber  a  few  days  later.  The  new  Sec- 
ond Chamber  was  composed  of  45  Liberals,  27 
Anti-Revolutionaries  or  Calvinist  Clericals,  26 
Roman  CathoUcs,  1  Conservative,  and  1  So- 
cialist. The  Socialist  member  is  Nieuwenhuis, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  who  was  elected  in 
Schoteriand  by  1,167  out  of  2,208  votes.  The 
membere  of  the  Firat  Chamber  were  divided 
into  85  Liberals,  10  Ultramontanes,  4  Conserv- 
atives, and  1  Calvinist.  Since  the  Liberal  min- 
istry was  left  without  a  majority  in  the  Lower 
Hoase,  Heemskerk  and  his  colleagues  handed 
in  their  resignations  to  the  King.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  not  constituted  till  April  19.  It 
is  composed  of  the  following  membera:  Mnis- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  Baron  A.  E.Mackay;  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Jonkheer  G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys 
van  Beerenbeck;  Minister  of  Finance,  Jonkheer 
K.  A.  Godin  de  Beaufort ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Jonkheer  C.  Hartsen ;  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  Dr.  L.  W.  C.  Kenchenius ;  Minister 
of  War,  Col.  J.  W.  Bergansius;  Minister  of 
Waterataat,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  J.  P. 
Havelaar ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  H.  Dyse- 
rinck.  The  new  ministers,  of  whom  Hartsen 
and  Ruys  van  Beerenbeck  were  High  Conserva- 
tives, the  former  being  a  Protestant  and  the 
latter  a  Catholic,  Dyserinck  a  Liberal,  and  Keu- 
chinius  a  Radical,  were  pledged  to  the  principle 
of  confessional  education.  They  were  in  favor 
of  introducing  universal  obligatory  military  serv- 
ice, of  which  Col.  Bergensius  was  an  advocate, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was  anxious 
to  purify  and  reform  the  colonial  administra- 
tion. Otto  van  Rees,  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  resigned  at  once,  anticipating  removal. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  unfolded  the  minis- 
terial programme  in  the  States-General  on  May 
1,  the  opening  day,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  thft  removal  of  hindrances  to  the  develop- 
ment of  denominational  schools.  The  inquiry 
regarding  social  reform  in  both  the  agricultural 
and  the  industrial  branches  of  labor  was  to  be 
puraued  further,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed with  instructions  to  prepare  new  laws 
for  the  national  defense. 


UgtabtlTe  SeaalM.— The  serious  illness  of  the 
King  made  it  necessary  for  the  States-General 
to  come  together  on  July  12  for  the  purpoee 
of  considering  the  question  of  Hie  guardianship 
of  the  Princess  WiUielmine.  Queen  Emma  is 
made  guardian  of  her  daughter,  but  in  respect 
to  her  sojourn  at  any  time  outside  the  country, 
as  also  in  respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  her 
education  shall  be  confided,  the  advice  of  a 
council,  consisting  of  five  high  ofScials,  desig- 
nated in  the  law,  and  four  persons  nominated 
by  the  King,  must  be  followed.  If  the  Queen 
marries  again  her  guardianship  ceases,  unless 
it  is  continued  by  a  special  law.  The  regular 
session  began  on  September  18.  Baron  Mackay 
read  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which'  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  new  law  on 
elementary  education,  the  division  of  the  large 
cities  into  separate  electoral  districts,  an  act 
to  restrict  child  labor  in  factories,  and  a  change 
in  the  sugar-tax  summed  up  the  ministerial 
programme. 

€—■ erwii — The  total  value  of  the  special  im- 
ports in  1886,  inclusive  of  the  precious  metala, 
was  1,091,488,000  guilders,  and  that  of  the 
special  exports  949,489,000  guildera.  The  im- 
ports from  Dutch  colonies  amounted  to  92,- 
490,000  guilders,  the  share  of  Java  being90,- 
188,000  guildera  and  that  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  2,802,000  guilders,  while  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  the  colonies  was  47,624,000 
guilders,  44,826,000  guilders  representing  the 
exports  to  the  East  Indies  and  2,798,000  guild- 
era  those  to  the  West  Indian  possessions.  The 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  in  1886  is 
shown  in  the  foUowing  table,  which  gives  the 
value  in  guildera : 


OOUNTRIKS. 


OemMUiy  ZolWerein. . . . , 

OreatBriUtn 

Belffiam , 

Unitod  SUteB 

Busata 

Hanee  Towns 

BrltiBh  India 

France 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . 

Spain 

Italy 

Peru 

Denmark 

Japan. 

Portagal 

Aoatitt 

Other  countries 


IiHptrtfc 


295^8,000 

862,188.000 

157,M0,000 

68,978.000 

74,716,000 

20,160,000 

86,428,000 

17,975,000 

10,894,000 

15,819,000 

4,87^000 

8,127,000 

984,000 

4,762,000 

1,454,000 

542,000 

81,069,000 


Total 11,102,698,000 


886.768,000 

20^406,000 

187.569,000 

45,756,000 

4,896,000 

17,545,000 

89,000 

10,811,000 

7,666,000 

577,000 

10,864,000 

*4,9tt^ 

828.000 

1,376.000 

1,442.000 

6,848,000 


949,489,000 


MtTlgitflMi.— The  number  of  sailing-vessels 
entered  at  Dutch  ports  in  1887  was  2,802,  of 
1,799,181  metric  tons,  of  which  2,060,  of 
1,761,868  tons,  had  cargoes.  The  total  num- 
ber cleared  was  2,827,  of  1,888,616  tons,  and 
of  these  1,481,  of  966,364  tons,  shipped  cargoes. 
Of  the  total  number  entered  888,  of  588,676 
tons,  and  of  those  cleared  911,  of  582,710  tons, 
were  registered  in  the  Netherlands.  The  steam* 
vessels  entered  numbered  6,840,  of  11,667,436 
tons,  of  which  6,029,  of  11,269,718  tons,  were 
with  cargoes ;  the  number  cleared  was  6,296, 
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of  11,461,874,  of  which  4,282,  of  7,180,827  large  profit  from  the  privately  grown  tobaooo 

tons  shipped  c4irgoe9.    Of  the  steamers  en-  of  Java,  which  is  purchased  at  one  fifth  or 

tered   1,657,  of  8,428,661   tons,  carried   the  one  sixth  of  the  pnce  for  which  it  is  sold  in 

Datch  nag,  and  of  those  cleared  1,784,  of  the  auction  sale  at  Amsterdam.  The  opium  mo- 

8.567,297  toos.    The  mercantile  navy  of  the  nopoly  adds  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government, 

Netherlands  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  comprised  516  although  the  introduction  of  the  narcotic  has 

sailing-vessels,   of  440,480  metric  tons,  and  tended  to  impoverish  the  people.    The  Datives 

105  steamers,  of  284,927  metric  tons.  of  Java  were  formerly  submisnve  and  satisfied, 

BaBwds. — There  were  2,550  kilometres  or  hut  of  late  years  the  failures  of  the  coffee-crop, 

1,584  miles  of  railroads  Id  operation  on  Jan.  the  crises  in  the  sugar  and  indigo  trades,  and  the 

1,  1887.    The  state  owned  1,890  kilometres,  irregularities  that  have  crept  into  the  colonial 

Tlie  earnings  of  all  the  lines  in  1885  amounted  administration  have  produced  widespread  dis- 

to  25,819,000  guilders,  and  the  expenses  were  content.    In  1888anm8nrrection  took  place  in 

14,466,000  guilders.  The  earnings  of  the  State  the  spring  in  the  district  of  Bantam^  which  was 

raUroads  were  11,876,000  guilders,  and  the  ex-  put  down  with  difficulty  by  the  prompt  and 

penses  7,210,000  guilders.    The  capital  invest-  energetic  action  of  the  military  authorities, 

ed  in  railroad  construction  up  to  1885  was  who    sent  a  large  force  into   the    disturbed 

218,651,089  guilders.  district.    A  pretender  appeared  who  fidselv 

Triegnpha. — ^The  State  had  4,908  kilometres  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  former  sul- 

oftelegraph  lines  and  17,288  kilometres  of  wires  tans,  and  obtained  a  large  following,  but  was 

on  Jan.  I,  1888.    Of  657  stations  in  the  conn-  finally  arrested  and  proved  to  be  an  impostor, 

try  858  belonged  to  the  State  and  299  to  com-  and  was  condemned  to  four  years^  imprison- 

panies.    The  number  of  messages  that  passed  ment.    In  the  summer  the  rumor  of  a  general 

over  the  wires  in  1887  was  8,784,065,  of  which  insurrection  spread  through  the  eastern  part 

1,996,628  were  internal,  1,706,896  international,  of  the  island,  and  the  Europeans  were  plunged 

and  81,041  official.    The  receipts  were  1*176,-  into  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety.    At  Soera- 

146  guilders ;  the  expenses,  1,519,028  guilders  bay  a  the  civic  guard  had  orders  to  take  up 

for  ordinary,  and  28,689  guilders  for  extraor-  arms  at  the  first  alarm,  and  the  whites  who 

dinary  purposes.  lived  outside  brought  their  families  into  the 

He  Amy. — The  war  strength  of  the  Europe-  town.    The  expected  uprising  was  prevented 

an  army  in  1887  was  2,842  officers  and  68,891  by  the  timely  action  of  the  police.    There  was 

men,  exclusive  of  the  active  schutteryen,  num-  a  conspiracy  extending  through  central  and 

bering  41,217  men,  and  the  territorial  militia,  eastern  Java.    In   Surakarta,   where,  nightly 

numbering  76,467  men.    The  Yitali  system  of  meetings   took  place  in    various  places,  the 

converted  rifle  has  been  adopted  for  the  infantry,  authorities  seized  the   principal   ringleaders, 

He  Navy. — The  fleet  of  war  in  July,  1888,  who  confessed  that  their  object  was  to  estab- 
consisted  of  24  iron-clads,  12  monitors,  6  river  lish  a  new  Javan  empire.  In  the  residencies  of 
gun-boats,  28  cruisers,  8  paddle-wheel  gun-  Eediri,  Madiun,  and  Pasnruan  the  head  con- 
boats,  80  coast-guard  gun-boats,  81  torpedo-  spirators  were  caught  in  time  and  brought 
boats,  5  batteries,  and  21  other  vessels.  fcKdhind  bars.     In  Vorstenlanden  a  nocturnal 

€#Mm* — The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  assembly  was  surprised  by  the  police,  and  in 

Indies  are  divided  into  the  colony  of  Java  and  the  house  of  one  of  the  leaders  was  found  a 

Madura,  where  there  is  a  settled  government,  seal  of  state  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 

and  the  so-called  outposts  which  include  Su-  Mangku  Negoro  lY,  as  the  prospective  ruler 

matra,  Borneo,  theRiouw-Lingga  Archipelago,  of  the  restored  empire  was  called. 

Banka,  Billiton,  Celebes,  the  Molucca  Archi-  The  island  of  oumatra  is  divided  into  a 

pelago,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.    Java  has  been  number  of  districts,  provinces,  or  kingdoms, 

governed  since  1882   on  the  culture  system,  some  of  which  are  directly  under  Dutch  rule, 

under  which  the  labor  of  the  natives  is  official-  whereas  others  continue    under    the   native 

ly  superintended  and  directed  so  as  to  produce  rulers  aided  by  Dutch  advisers.    The  latest 

food  crops  sufficient  for  the  population  and  as  official  statements  give  the  population  at  2,792,- 

much  colonial  produce  for  the  European  market  561  natives,  105,823  Chinese,  and  8,847  Euro- 

as  is  possible.  Under  this  system  coffee,  indigo,  peans. 

sugar,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  The    military  authorities  were   no  nearer 

have  been  cultivated  for  the  Government  by  mastering  the  rebellion  in  1888  than  they  had 

the  forced  labor  of  the  natives.    Forced  labor  been  in  previous  years.    A  falling  out  between 

has  been  abolished  except  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Sultan  and  one  of  his  vassals,  who  was  a 

coffee  and  sugar,  and  will  cease  in  connection  formidable  enemy  of  the  Dutch,  was  a  favor- 

with  tlie  latter  crop  after  1890  in  accordance  able  circumstance.    Tet  the  strongest  foe  that 

with   a  law  that  was  passed  in   1870.    The  they  had  to  encounter,  the  berri-berr»  disease, 

culture  system  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  was    worse   than   ever    before.    It    attacked 

outposts  except  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  European  women,  who  had  previously  been 

west  coast  of  Sumatra  and  in  the  residency  of  spared.    A  medical  commission  that  was  sent 

Menado  on  the  island  of  Celebes,  where  it  is  to  study  the  nature  of  the  plague  and  means  of 

applied  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.    The  Gov-  prevention,  suggested  preventive  measures  that 

emment,  by  monopolizing  the  trade,  derives  a  reduced  the  ravages  among  the  soldiers.     The 
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hoffpital  doctor  made  the  disooverj  that  the  two  jears  for  exigencies  that  have  arisen;  it  Is 

Boldiers  were  able  to  simulate  the  disease  very  hoped  that  tlje  udgislatnre  at  this  session  will 

perfectly  in  order  to  be  transferred  and  thus  not  make  the  mistake  of  reducing  the  tax  rate, 

escape  the  real  sickness.    In  the  budget  for  without  discovering  some  compensating  source 

1888-^89  a  sum  is  appropriated  for  a  body  of  or  sources  of  revenue. '^ 

troops  coniposed  of  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  In  addition  to  the  debt  above  mentioned, 

back    to    Holland   on    account   of  tempera*  the  State  holds  in  the  school  fund  an  irredeem- 

ry  sickness,  and  who  will   serve  as   eadreg  able  bond  for  $380,000,  on  which  it  pays  5  per 

of  instruction  for  the  new  troops  that  are  cent,  interest  anoually. 

raised   for  India.    The  Government  is  now  EdmallM*— The  number  of  children  of  school 

attempting  to  bribe  the  Acheenese  chiefs  into  age  in  the  State  for  the  school  year  1887-88 

submission.    In  the  Indian  budget  the  sum  of  was  9,716,  a  decrease  of  112  from  the  previous 

45,000  guilders  is  set  down  for  pensions  to  year.    The  amount  apportioned  by  tne  State 

those  who  have  ceased  their  hostilities.    The  from  its  school  funds  to  the  public  schools  was 

plan  of  restoring  the   Sultanate,  evacuating  about  $68,000. 

Acheen  and  retiring   to  Oleh-leh  is  contem-  The  second  year  of  the  State  University  since 

plated  by  the  present  Government.  its  removal  to  Reno  has  proved  prosperous. 

IVEVADA*    State  €«v«nHenU — The   following  At  its  opening  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  after 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  being  closed  six  months  for  extensive  repairsi, 

emor,  Christopher  C.  Stevenson,  Republican ;  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  only 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  G.  Davis;  Secre-  86;  but  before  the  close  of  1888  there  were 

tary  of  State,  John  M.  Dormer;   Treasurer,  115  on  the  rolls,  outside  of  the  normal  course. 

George  Tufly;   Comptroller,  J.   F.  Hallock;  An  agricultural  experiment  station  is  estab- 

Attorney-General,  John  F.  Alexander ;  Super-  lished  in  connection  with  the  University,  which 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  0.  Dovey;  receives  annually  $15,000  from  the  General 

Chief-Justice,  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  Orville  Government  for  its  support.     A  school  of 

R.  Leonard ;    Associate  Justices,  Charles  H.  mines,  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  school  of  lib- 

Belknap,  Thomas  P.  Howley.  eral  arts,  a  business  department,  and  a  normal 

FImuicm. — ^The  total  State  expenditures  for  school  are  all  organizea  under  the  university. 

1887   were   $523,412.84,   of  which  $130,980  The  IisaMr— By  an  act  <»f  1887  the  Governor, 

represents  interchanges  between  the  various  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  were  created  a 

State  funds,  leaving  the  actual  State  expenses  board  of  commissioners  for  the  care  of  the 

$392,582.84.    These  expenditures  exceeded  the  indigent  insane.    The  board  at  once  took  ood- 

income  for  the  year  by  about  $50,000.    Of  the  trol  of  the  State  asylum,  and  made  a  thorough 

above  amount  $41,498.07  was  expended  for  examination  of  its  condition.    Grave  charges 

the  support  of  the  State  Prison,  $50,988.44  for  having  been  made  against  the  superintendent, 

the  State  Insane  Asylum,  $13,022.-90  for  the  the  board  in  May  instituted  an  mvestigation, 

Orphan's   Home,   $18,164.25   for  completion  which  resulted  in  the  exoneration  of  that  official, 

and  improvements  of  the  State  University,  and  An  attempt  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for 

$11,112.55  for  its  support.     The  legislative  the  asylum  from  Truckee  river,  has  led  the 

session  cost  $52,487.84,  and  $58,682.87  was  board   into  an  expensive  litigation,   not  yet 

paid  for  the  support  of  schools.  ended.     The  number  of  inmates  during  the 

Concerning  the  State  debt,  the  Comptroller  year  has  averaged  162. 

says  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  1888:  ^*  The  Mliligt — The  bullion-product  of  Nevada  for 

reduction  of  tne  rate  of  taxation  in  1879,  from  1888   amounted   to   about    $12,805,608;   for 

ninety  cents  to  fifty-five  cents  on  each  $100  of  1887  it  was  $10,282,458 ;  for  1886,  $9,169,920. 

property  valuation  and  the  net  proceeds  of  Silver  Mnage. — The  Governor  says  in  his 

mines,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  revenue  of  about  annual  message :  "  This  question  is  one  of  the 

$240,000  for  the  years  1879-80,  and  was  the  most  important  to  the  people  of  Nevada,  and 

means  of  creating  a  bonded  debt  for  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  paramount  to  all  others, 

expenses,  the  interest  on  which  has  already  The  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  silver  by 

amounted  to  $39,688,55,  and  will  probably  the  Government  and  the  price  at  which  it  pays 

amount  to  much  more  before  the  debt  can  be  it  oat  would  make  a  good  profit  for  the  miner, 

disposed  of,  as  $106,000  of  the  principal  is  still  For  the  past  year  the  price  paid  for  silver  has 

unpaid,  and  the  necessities  of  this  year  will  averaged  about  ninty-three  cent«  a  fine  ounce, 

probably  increase  this  amount  by  $80,000  or  while  it  is  paid  out  at  $1.2928.    Thus  the  Gov- 

more.     In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  emment  makes  in  seigniorage  about  Aiirty-six 

knowledge  that  the  revenue  has  fallen  off  in  cents  on  every  ounce  of  silver  purchased,  and 

the  last  two  years  in  the  sum  of  about  $16,000  this  is  taken  from  the  comparatively  small 

a  year,  through  loss  of  the  drammer  tax  and  number  of  miners  in  the  United  States,  com- 

the  reduction  of  poll  taxes ;  that  the  State  is  pared  with  the  entire  population  interested  in 

now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tax  silver  money.    The  low  price  paid  by  the  Gov- 

on  property,  for  revenue ;  and  of  the  strong  ernment  for  silver  has  closed  down  hundreds 

probability  that  appropriatioDs  from  the  gen-  of  mines  that  would  to-day  be  in  active  opera- 

eral  fund,  largely  in  excess  of  those  for  past  tion,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men, 

years,  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  ensuing  if  silver  were  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to 
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coinage  at  our  mints  aa  gold.    The  gold-miner  made  as  will  Axrnlah  the  metan  of  education  to  all 

can  take  his  gold  to  the  mint  and  receive  the  chiMren  in  the  State.  .     ,,    ,,  ^.  ,  . 

«/v;«  »a1.^/^  ;«  «^i^  »k:»i«  {.  »:^«<>iiv  ^--^^  «^;«         ^®  *"^  ^  ^^^OJ^  o'  reopening  the  Carnon  Mint  for 

com  value  m  gold,  which  is  virtnally  free  coin-  ^j^inage,  and  miring  the  wi^f  ita  employes  to  the 

age  to  hira  ;  but  the  silver-mmer  most  sell  to  »tan£rd  paid  bytoe  last  Republican  Administration, 
the  mint  at  a  price  regulated  by  the  London        xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on 

market.    It  is  believed,  a&  the  silver  question  u^y  16,  at  Reno,  and  nominated  for  Congress, 

IS  better  understood,  we  shall  have  free  comage  Qeorge  W.  Cassidy;  for  Justice  of  the  8u- 

of  the  white  meta^.    When  that  is  brought  prem©  Court,  William  M.  Sewell ;  for  Regents 

*^2?ii^*^  ^^  ^^^  J^  w "'®  PJ?i?Sr^"^'  .  of   the    State  University,   M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

p«««B.-The  Legislature  of  1887  passed  an  g.  jy^  King,  and  F.  M.  Edmunds.    Presiden- 

act  making  It  necessary  to  subscribe  to  an  ^ial  electors  and   delegates   to  the  National 

oath  against  Mormonisra,  in  order  to  qnahfy  Convention  were  also  chosen.    The  platform 

as  a  voter.    By  a  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  adopted  strongly  urges  the*  free  coinage  of 

Court,  early  m  October,  this  act  was  found  to  gji^er,  opposes  Chinese  immigration,  and  ap- 

be  unconstitutional.  ^^  ,   ^  ^  proves  civil-service  reform.    The  National  Ad- 

PrtltM.— The  Republican  State  Convention  ministration  is  commended.    At  the  election 

was  called  to  meet  at  Winnemucca  on  May  16.  ^  November,  the  Republican  State  and  Na- 

It  selected  delegates  to  the  National  Conven.  ^i^j^  uj^kets  were  successful.    For  Congress- 

tion  and  presidential  electors,  and  the  follow-  m^n,  Bartine  received  6,921  votes,  and  Oassi- 

iDg  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Justice  of  the  ^y  5^632.    The  vote  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Supreme  Court,  M.  A.  Murphy;  Regents  of  Oourt  was:  Murphy,   6,467;    Sewell,   6,122. 

the  State  University,  f.  H.  Wells,  H  L.  Fish,  xhe  State  Legislature,  elected  at  the  same 

^^i"  o  ^?®^fi?®-    ^^  candidate  for  Congress,  time,  wiU  stand  16  Republicans  and  6  Derao- 

H.  F.  Bartine  wm  elected.      The  platform  crats  in  the  Senate,  and  26  Republicans  and  14 

adopted  conteins  the  following :  Democrats  in  the  Honse. 

A  financial  policy  whereby  both  cold  and  silver        At  the  same  election  a  vote  was  taken  on 

shall  form  the  Saais  of  ciroulaUon,wheUier  the  money  ^1,^  question  whether  a  convention  to  revise 

nmd  by  the  peeple  be  ooin,  or  m  certiflcatea  redeem-  Iv    ol  r^VV     7«^  aT      Z    Vj  v       n  j       "'▼*««' 

able  in  coin,  or  both,  as  convenience  may  require,  is  ^"®  °^^  CoDStitution  should  be  called,  and  also 

imperatively  demanded.  on  eleven  proposed  constitntional  amendments. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  National  bank-notes,  cost-  The   proposition  for  a  constitutional  conven- 

uu?  the  Government  millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  tion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1,644  in   its 

^^;JrJ4rS?.Sr,'*^"g'SrrrwSS?£:  J-vor  to  2,740  «gamBt     Of  the  a,nendmente, 

usurped  the'  sovereign  power  of  the  Government  to  «»D  ^^^6  adopted  and  one,   wbicn  bad  been 

iasue  money,  and  which  has  fraudulently  demonetized  irregularly  adopted  two  years  before,  provid- 

silver  and  seized  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  \ng  that  constitutional   amendments  may  be 

^^  JSTa^^:  ^"^  ^^'n^'''^  sense  of  the  submitted    to    the    people    after  passage  by 
people  and  destroys  respect  for  Government  and  law.  ▼      •  1  ^  •    «.  j      mi.  xlJi 

We  are  in  favor  of  thrprotection  of  home  industry,  ^^^  Legislature,  was  rejected.    The  successftil 

and  that  the  laborere  of  tma  country  have  a  right  to  amendments  change  the  time  of  meeting  for 

all  the  work  required  to  supply  the  people  of  the  the  Legislature  from  the  first  to  the  third  Mon- 

United  States,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  hi^h  wages  day  of  January ;  empower  each  branch  of  the 

l,\S^™?S?S?:i55^a'"^t'r  c'SiLp^'STr^'o?:?^  Legislature  to  expel  .member  for  duK>rderlT 

lands.  conduct;  enable  the  Legislature  to  establish 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Chi-  and  regulate  the  compensation  and   fees  of 

nese,  and  the  restriction  of  imnuffration,  by  which  the  county  and  township  officers,  and  to  regulate 

^mS'Jt''^^^!?^  condition  of  the  labor  market  is  the  rates  of  freight  on  raUroads  incorporated 

made  worse,  and  also  favor  legislation  by  which  a  re-  „,;xl  •       »u«    a^-.*^  .     ».^i.:ku    u  o.ia«.^r*«.oV  " 

vision  of  our  naturalizationlnd  land  laws  may  be  J"}^^^  J^^f  J^^  L  ^''^}^^}^    "salary-grab 

accomplished.  bills ;  abohsh  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Govern- 

We  demand,  in  behalf  of  our  various  industries,  the  or;  provide  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 

retention  of  the  duties  on  lead,  borax,  soda,  hides,  and  shall  be  elected  by  its  members  and  succeed  to 

w^'iiJJnfnW.Th^'S^ll?  !S^rw  ?521'''^*>    •-  the  governorship  in  case  of  vacancy,  and  that 

n  e  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  onranize  for  its  .       *       -  ,  .    j  "^  ^v  a:  .u:it«.w  ♦tlv  o.v^«i,»- 

lawful  protection.  **  in  case  of  his  death  or  disability  the  Speaker 

We  &vor  the  submission  by  the  Lcfoslature  to  the  of  the  House  ^hall  succeed  to  tiie  governor- 

Go^le  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  frivinff  the  ship;    regulate    the  impeachment    of    public 

«islature  the  power  to  reflate  the  liquor-trafflc.  officers  by  the  Legislature :  regulate  the  reve- 

d,S;&''^?lo'K^rit„'^^°'^»;  nuee  for  (ducational  purposes  and  prohibit  the 

to  the  eyd  that  the  waste  watere  may  be  preserved  transfer  of  school  moneys  to  any  other  fund  ; 

for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  authorize  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  for  the 

We  favor  the  reduction  of  the  Treasury  sun>lus  by  maintenance    of   the    State  University ;    and 

nw-^J^^n^V^n^^^'^T*  ^  ^°'''"  foldiers,  their  wid-  ^lake  it  obligatory  upon  the  State,  instead  of 
ows  and  orpnans,  the  improvement  of  nvers  and  bar-  .1  *•  ^  *  •  j*  *  •  c  «..  ^«  ^4.1, 
bore,  the  building  of  defeuHes  tor  our  sea^^aste,  the  ^^®  counties,  to  support  indigent  infirm  or  oth- 
eroction  of  public  buildings,  the  creation  of  a  navy,  erwise  unfortunate  citizens  needing  aid.  A 
the  purehase  of  bonds,  and  the  repeal  of  the  internal-  question,  however,  soon  arose  as  to  the  legal- 
revenue  laws  taxing  tobacco.  .  ,  ^  ity  of  the  procedure  by  which  these  amend- 
It  IS  the  duty  of  the  State  to  mamtjun  free  non-sec-  ^\.«*a  »a..a  A^^rt4>A/i  An  o«*  r»f  tKn  T  Amslot^ 
terian  schoolsin  the  rurel  and  sparsely  settled  dia-  ments  were  adopted.  An  act  of  the  Legislat- 
tricts  an  well  as  in  towns  and  thickly  settled  sections,  °re  of  1897  upon  this  point  provided  that 
and  such  a  division  of  the  school  money  should  be  publication  of  proposed  amendments  should  be 
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made  '*  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  next  preced- 
ing any  general  election  held  in  this  State, 
when  any  proposed  amendments  are  pending." 
There  had  been  publication  of  the  amendments 
two  years  before  prior  to  a  general  election, 
and  throngh  a  misapprehension  of  the  terms  of 
the  new  act,  a  second  publication  this  year  was 
not  deemed  necessary ;  but  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  decision  rendered  late  in  Decem- 
ber, decided  that  such  publication  should  not 
have  been  omitted,  and  that  the  election  was 
therefore  illegal  and  of  no  effect. 

ITEW  BKUNSWICK.  There  were  no  changes 
in  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  in  1888.  Three  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  died  during  the  year, 
viz.,  Hon.  William  Hamilton,  who  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
directly  by  the  Crown,  Hon.  John  Lewis,  and 
Hon.  W.  M.  Kelly.  Dr.  Lewis,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  resigned  during  the  year,  and 
H.  R.  Emtnerson  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

Agrlodtue. — The  year  was  remarkable  for 
excessive  rainfall  and  early  frosts.  At  St.  John 
the  rainfall  during  the  twelve  months  was 
55*675  inches,  against  an  average  of  41*959 
inches  for  the  preceding  eight  years.  The  au- 
tumn freshets  were  unusuuly  high,  and  consid- 
erable damage  was  done  to  bridges  and  to  the 
crops  stored  on  low  lands.  Nearly  all  crops 
were  below  an  average,  owing  to  the  wet  har- 
vest and  early  frost. 

In  1886  the  Provincial  GU>vemment  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  a  number 
of  pure  bred  stallions,  retaining  the  ownership 
and  leasing  the  animals  at  public  competition 
annually.  In  1888  a  further  importation  was 
made,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
pure  bred  stock,  an  importation  of  pure  bred 
mares  was  also  made.  The  latter  were  sold  at 
public  auction,  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  province  and  bred 
to  pure  bred  sires  of  their  respective  breeds. 
The  sale  was  very  successful.  An  importation 
of  pure  bred  sheep  was  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  animals  were  sold  under  restrictions. 

The  Legislature  in  1888  passed  an  important 
act  relating  to  agriculture.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  formerly  supervised  the 
expenditures  for  this  service,  was  abolished, 
and  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created, 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Government,  who  is  known  as  the  Commissioner 
for  Agriculture.  Hon.  David  McLellan  was 
appointed  commissioner.  Under  the  new  law 
the  province  is  divided  into  sixty  districts,  and 
in  each  district  an  agricultural  society  may  be 
established.  A  membership  of  fifty  and  a  sub- 
scription list  of  $100  is  necesHary  to  constitute 
a  society,  which  will  receive  a  charter  and 
also  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury.  The  object  of  establishing 
this  new  department  is  the  promotion  of  im- 
proved husbandry  and  stock-raising,  the  hold- 
ing  of  exhibitions,  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  in  regard  to  agriculture. 


LegtatatlML— The  principal  other  acts  of  gen- 
eral interest  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1888  were :  An  act  relating  to  mines 
and  mining-leases,  providing  for  the  forfeiture 
of  leases  under  which  no  minerals  have  been 
raised  for  twelve  months  continuously,  or  in 
case  of  breach  of  conditions,  and  exempting 
limestone  and  gypsum  from  crown  royalty. 
An  act  prohibiting  the  killing  of  moose,  deer, 
or  red  deer  for  three  years. 

Shlpplig. — The  following  shows  the  number, 
description,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered 
in  New  Brunswick  on  Dec.  81,  1880 : 


CLASS  OF  VESSELS. 


BUM 

BarkB 

BariLentlneft. 

Brigs 

Brigantinm . 
Bcboonen... 
Wood-boats. 

Sloops 

Steamers. . . . 


Total. 


Nambflr. 

146 

18S 

18 

9 

88 

606 

88 

6 

65 


1,109 


ToOlMffB. 


66,344 
109.819 

a,8« 

499 

10,fli6 

88.0S5 

&,845 

116 

6,0H 


237,078 


There  was  a  loss  on  tonnage  of  81,796  tons 
from  the  previous  year. 

CMiMerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Bruns- 
wick during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888, 
was  as  follows : 


MOVEMENT. 


Imports. 
Exports. 


Datkbk  foodi. 


FrM  pmmU. 


$8,788,888 


Total. 


Total  foreign  trade. 


$2,874,861!  $6,068,084 
6,989,661 


;$12,9ST,64T 


The  principal  countries  with  which  this  trade 
was  carried  on  and  the  value  of  the  trade  with 
each  were  as  follow : 

Imports  from  Great  Britain $8,142,694 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 2,709,S8S 

Imports  from  the  United  States 8,098,881 

Exports  to  the  United  States  8,648i8» 

Imports  ftt>m  the  West  Indies 80Qi,775 

Exports  to  the  West  Indies. 84,096 

The  largest  item  in  the  export  trade  is  com- 
posed of  products  of  the  forest,  which  were 
valued  at  $4,891,882,  of  which  a  little  more 
than  half  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  imported  $981,235  worth  of  pro- 
vincial lumber,  and  $1,209,588  worth  cut  in 
the  United  States  was  manufactured  in  and  ex- 
ported from  the  province  to  the  United  States. 

HaUways. — The  following  new  lines  of  railway, 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  New  Brunswick,  were 
opened  for  traffic  during  the  year :  The  Riviere 
du  Loup  and  Temisconata  Railway,  from  Ed- 
mundston  on  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  to 
Riviere  dn  Loup  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
90  miles,  of  which  18  miles  are  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  the  Fredericton  Railway,  connecting 
the  Northern  and  Western  and  New  Brunswick 
Railways,  1  mile  long.  The  following  lines 
were  nnder  construction  during  the  year :  The 
Central  Railway,  from  Norton  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  to  the  head  of  Grand  Lake,  40 
miles ;  the  Albert  Southern  Railway,  12  miles; 
the  Fredericton  and  Woodstock  Railway,  66 
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miles;  the  Tobiqae  Railway,  28  miles.    The  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark, 

following  is  the  mileage  of  railwaj  in  opera-  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  and 

tion  in  the  province  daring  the  year:  Inter-  George  A.  Bingham. 

colonial  and  branches,  874  miles;  New  Bruns-  FUiuMii— The  annual  report  of  the  State 

wick,  443  miles;  Northern  and  Western,  121  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  81, 

miles;  Grand  Southern,  80  miles;  Albert,  48  1888,  shows  the  foUowmg  facts : 

miles ;  Kent  Northern  and  St.  Louis,  88  miles ;  riouffs. 

Elgin,  14  miles ;  Chatham,  9  miles ;  St.  Martin's    cu^  on  IuumI,  June  1,  I88T |240,816 11 

and  Upham,  80  miles ;  Havelock,  Elgin,  and    Total  reoeipu  daring  tho  yu i,no,990  4S 

Petitcodiac,  12 miles;  Oaraquet,  66  miles;  New  ,j,^|^                                               ti 4ii  aoe  M 

Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  80  miles;  «,«„»««» J.i^ ' 

Mondon  and  Buctouche,  40  miles;  St.  John    -,^,.,, ,   disbursuiiicts.  ^^^^^^ 

D  .J  J     -D  •!  n    _>i  r>'^     ^    J       Total  dlcbvrMinanU  daitoff  tbo  Tanr t1 .810,880  ST 

Bndge  and   Railway,  2  miles;    Rmere  du    caahoohand^Jonai^iSk..... '100,736 w 

Loup  and  Temisoonata,  13  miles ;  Fredericton         ^  

Bridge,  1  mile-total,  1,817  mUes.    The  in-         ^""^ IMii^eoscs 

crease  since  1886  is  297.  - -biiit.... .Jnne  1. 1888."^".'^."": 

lata,  Jona  1, 1886 

Nat  Indabftadnaaa |2.8fi8,M0  OT 


Tkl  «™««^  ^t  fl.^  ^w.«;««-»  ^«,  U*bIlltlaa».Jnnal.  1888 $2,906^)68  M 

, — ^Ine  revenue  of  the  province  dur-  Aaaata,  Jona  1, 1886 io7j5  w 

ing  the  year  was  as  follows :  From  Dominion 
subsidies,    $487,806.58 ;    territorial   revenue. 


$184,604.17 ;  other  sources,  $67,968.98 — total,    IJabiHttaa,  Jnna  1. 1867 $8,079.161  80 

$689,879.68.    The  principal  items  of  expendi-    ^^^  Jnna  1, 1887 ^^,800  51 

ture  were:    Education,   $166,676.88;    road^.         Net indabtadnaat $8,881800  79 

bridges,  and  public  buildings,  $218,482.81 ;  in-    lncr«»a  of  dabt  during  tbayaar S7>89  78 

terest,    $95,187.60 ;    agriculture,  $80,699.17  ;  The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  ordi- 

executive  and  legislative  expenses,  $60,912.70 ;  nary  revenue  were  $684,628.86,  and  the  total 

care  of  the  insane,  $85,000.    The  minor  items  State  expenses  $661,888.14.    Among  tlie  larger 

swell  the  expenditure  for  the  year  to  $676,-  receipts  were :  From  State  tax,  $400,000 ;  from 

098.22.    The  provincial  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1888,  railroad  tax,  $99,757.61;  from  insurance  tax, 

was  $768,000  at  6  per  cent ;  $148,200  at  5  per  $6,980.22 ;  and  from  charter  fees,  $16,088.60. 

cent ;  $280,000  at  4^  per  cent. ;  $910,000  at  The  disbursements  include  $822,288  for  ordi- 

4  per  cent. — total,  $2,106,200.    The  average  nary  State  expenses,  $63,998.24  for  extraordi- 

in terest  is  4*86^  per  cent,  entailing  a  future  nary  charges,  and  $176,696.90  for  interest  on 

charge  of  $102,490.  the  State  debt 

Ship- building  was  at  a  comparatively  low  EdacatlM. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 

ebb  in  New  Brunswick  in  1888 ;  only  2  steam-  tendent  for  the  school  year  of  1887  shows  that, 

ers  and  20  schooners,  aggregating  1,967  tons,  under  the  recent  law  pennitting  town  manage- 

were  built  in  the  province  during  the  year  end-  ment  of  schools,  five  school  districts  gave  up 

ing  June  80,  1888.    The  additions  to  the  ship-  their  special  organization  during  the  year,  sna 

ping  register  of  the  province  in  the  same  period  went  into  the  town  system,  leaving  only  270 

included  89  vessels,  aggregating  8,866  tons,  and  districts  reported  in  the  State, 

there  were  sold  to  other  countries  6  vessels,  The  average  length  of  the  schools  in  weeks, 

aggregating  4,638  tons  and  valued  at  $66,648.  for  the  whole  State,  was  22*9.    For  1886,  un- 

The  arrivals  and  departures  at  New  Bruns-  der  the  old  system,  it  was  only  19*96.    Thus 

wick  ports  during  the  same  period  including  the  new  law  gives  on  the  average  three  weeks 

vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  additional  to  every  school  of  the  State.    The 

trade  were :  whole  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  1887  was 

61,826.  The  whole  number  in  1877  was  68,- 
035.  This  is  a  decresse  of  6,209  in  ten  years. 
The  whole  number  reported  in  private  schools 
in  1887  was  7,662.  The  number  reported  in 
1877  was  1,498.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
6,169  in  ten  years,  and  measurably  to  what 

extent  children  have  been  drawn  into  parochial 

NEW  HAHP8B1EE.     Slato  CovemeBt— The  schools  in  that  time.    It  does  not  vary  materi- 

following  were  the  State  officers  during  the  ally  from  one  tenth  of  the  entire  school  popu- 

year :  Oovemor,  Charies  Henry  Sawyer  (Re-  lation  of  the  State.     As  yet  this  movement 

publican);  Secretary  of  State,  Ai  B.  Thomp-  has  been  confined  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 

son ;  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter ;  Attorney-  There  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty-two 

General,  Daniel  Barnard ;  Superintendent  of  graded  schools  resulting  from  a  union  of  small 

Public  Instruction,  James  W.  Patterson ;  Insur-  schools.    Twenty-eight  new  school-houses  have 

ance  Commissioner,  Oliver  Pillsbury,  who  died  been  built,  and  the  average  attendance  upon 

on  February  22,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  schools  was  46,877*72,  an  increase  of  2,788'- 

H.  Huse ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Henry  M.  72  over  the  previous  year.     Of  the  town  sys- 

Pntney,  Edward  B.  S.  Sanborn,  Benjamin  F.  tem,  the  Superintendent  says: 

Prescott ;  Chief -.Tustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Towns  tbst  have  abolished  their  unnecewaiT  sohools 

Charles  Doe ;    As«ociate  JnsticcMB,   Isaac  W.  have  given  to  the  children  more  flchooling  than  ever 
VOL,  xxvm. — 88  A 
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5d4  NEW  HAMPSHIBK 

before  for  the  eame  money,  and  in  towns  that  have  believe  that  the  Government  is  thna  made  a  bnlwirk 

not  the  only  practical  effect  of  the  law  haa  been  to  to  protect  and  perpetuate  it,  and  we  therefore  demand 

fAve  an  improved  system  of  supervision,  a  less  bur-  the  abolition  of  the  system. 

densome  method  of  providing  and  muntainln^  school  We  approve  Uie  enactment  by  the  Le^latore  of 
property,  and  more  e<^uitabie  educational  pnvilegea.  this  State  of  the  so-called  nuisance  law,  calculated  to 
In  puttmg  the  system  mto  operation  there  mav  have  make  prohibition  more  effective,  and  we  call  upon  the 
beeii  cases  of  hardship.  There  were  under  tne  old  officials  elected  for  that  puipoee  to  continue  the  en- 
law,  and  will  be  under  any  system  in  a  sparsely  settled  forcement  of  this  and  other  Matures  of  the  prohibitoiy 
locality.  law,  until  ibe  liquor-traffic  is  exterminated  in  New 

State  PriaoiL— The  report  of  the  warden  of  H«°i»^i«-    W®  i^old  that  the  party  in  power  in  the 

the  State  Prison  for  Z  year  ending  May  1  J^Se^^ 

contains  the  following  statistics :  Number  of  and  we  therefore  affirm  that  the  Bepublican  party  of 

prisoners,  May  1, 1887,  121 ;  committed  daring  New  Hampshire  is  guilty  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor- 

the  year,  88 ;  discharged,  etc.,  daring  the  year,  *™ffio  ip  ^  St^te-    T  >^  •»  efficient  law  on  the 

44;  numl>er  in  pri-n.  May  1,  1888,  115;  earn-  Kl2r^rtl?J?„'XS?e7S^i"S^°S 

mgs  for  the  year,  $15,190.98;  expenses  for  the  extetenoe  among  us  of  a  lawless  institution,  which 

year,  $19,460.30;  deficit,  $4,259.82.  they  might  at  any  hour  overthrow.     We  arraip 

Safllgs-Baiks* — The  total  number  of  deposi-  that  party  as  faithiess  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 

tors  in  the  savings-banks  on  April  1  was  139,-  ^  unworthy  to  be  continued  in  power.    We  also 

967— an  increase  of  more  th^  7,000  within  gffirm^at  the  record  of  the  Democnifac^ 

av»i     <ui  luvicxwv  vi  luviv  uiKftu   I, WW   niwiui  State  18  a  record  of  opposition  to  temperance  in  legis- 

the  year.     Ihe  average  amoont  one  each  do-  lation  and  in  practice,  and  that  it  is  equally  unworthy 

positor  was  $385.86,  and  the  average  to  each  the  sufiVa^  of  temperance  men. 

person  in  the  State,  estimating  the  population  We  beheve  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  onjoy- 

at  865,000,  was  $151.94,    The  total  number  of  °«°*  ""^^  '^''}^u^^k}^S'^a'  "^^  l^^'^t  *^®  "?"^ 

«««4«  J.  K««i,«   «;««  ao     —  i-^-xv— ^  ^f  4.1 companies  of  the  btate  to  discontinue  the  running  of 

savmgs-banks  was  69— an  mcrease  of  three.  gunSay  trains.    We  oppose  the  pubUcation  and  ^sa- 

Three  trust  compaoies  were  reported,  and  one  lation  of  Sunday  newspapers,  and  wo  call  upon  the 

additional  has   been    organized    since   April.  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  best  adajpted 

Twenty-five  of  the  banks  paid  a  5-per-cent  ^  secure  the  people  of  the  State  fix)m  all  forms  of  6ab- 

dividend  in  1887,  thirty-two  paid  4  per  cent.,  ^"^  doeecntLon. 

five  paid  4^  per  cent.,  two  paid  4  per  cent,  and  The  Republican  State  Convention  metat  Gon- 
an  extra,  one  paid  8i  per  cent.,  one  paid  3  per  cord,  on  September  4.  Several  candidates  for 
cent.,  and  three  were  recently  organized.  The  gubernatorial  nomination  were  before  the  con- 
total  earnings  of  the  banks  for  the  year  1887  vention,  receiving  upon  the  first  ballot  the  fol- 
was  $3,645,504.71,  and  the  total  amount  of  lowing  sapport :  Hiram  A.  Tattle,  209  votes; 
dividend  paid  was  $2,361,888.95.  John  B.  Smith,  187;  David  H.  Goodell,  121; 

bsiniMi — The  annual  report  of  the  Insur-  Woodbury  L.  Melcher,  68 ;  Albert  S.  Twitcbell, 

anoe  Commissioner  for  1887  shows  the  fol-  28;  John  A.  Spalding,  14.     Six  ballots  were 

lowing  facts  with  reference  to  the  business  taken  without  a  choice,  although  on  the  fourth 

of  the  fire-insurance  companies  of  the  State :  Tuttle  received  306  votes,  or  within  seven  votes 

Cash  capital,  $1,255,000.70;  gross  assets,  $2,-  of  the  number  necessary  for  the  nomination. 

695,067.87;  liabilities,  except  capital,  $1,351,-  On  the  seventh  ballot  Goodell  received  355 

803.91 ;  net  assets  as  to  policy-holders,  $3,850,-  votes;  TutUe,  205;  Melcher,  22;    Smith,  17; 

067.97 ;   surplus  as  to  capital,  $304,044.28  ;  and  GoodeU  was  declared  the  nominee.    The 

cash  income,  $1,544,369.95 ;  cash  expenditures,  platform  contained  the  folio wiug : 

$1,314,074.66;  dividends  paid   stock-holders,  ^e  heartilv  approve  of  the  declaration  in  the  Na- 

$49,350;   fire  risks  written,  $133,088,758.86;  tional  Bepublican  platform  in  favor  of  temperance 

premiums  received,  $1,710,804.32 ;  fire  losses  and  morality ;  of  such  laws  as  will  best  protect  our 

paid,  $809,568.09.  P«ople  ^^  ^^^  e^^^J  ^\  ■*">**«  ^™^  *°<*  °^  **>«  ^'^P" 

There  are  twenty-three  life-insurance  com-  ^'^TS.^d't^To^j^^on  of  all  who  believe  in  the 

panics  doing  business  m  the  State.  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  mdostries 

Statistics* — According  to  the  report  of  theState  from  the  competition  hiddent  to  the  iVee  impoitation 

Board  of  Equalization  for  1887  there  were  in  of  the  products  of  the  pauper  Uibor  of  the  Old  Worid; 

the  State  59,285  horses,  22,419  oxen,  94,329  of  our  laborers,  from  uiyust  exactions  of  employera; 

]^AfTa  \lu1     ^*i     IKK  floK  y  '"»  wTc,u««  of  our  property-ownerR,  from  the  attacks  of  anarchy 

cows,  47,476  other  cattle,  155,685  sheep.    Cora-  ^^j  communism,  and  of  all  classes  from  the  evils  of 

parison  with  the  report  for  the  previous  year  illiteracy  and  immorality, 

shows  a  gain  of  2,445  horses,  862  oxen,  ft,866  _,        ,        i^.i.t\            m^    a^  ,.    rt 

C0W8,  2,474  other  catUe,  and  6,172  sbe^lp-^ln-  T^<»  ^^^y"  '"^er,  the  Democrahe  State  Opn- 

oreasioK  the  value  of  the  Uve-stock  of  the^tate  mention  met  at  ConcOTd,  and,  on  the  first  ballot, 

t499  606  nominated  Charles  U.  Amsden  for  Oovemor. 

P«tl««i.-A  State  convention  of  the  Prohibi-  :6\.*'»*',  November  election,  the  Republican 
tion  party  met  at  Concord,  on  June  19,  and  National  ticket  was  successful,  but  therewas 
nominated  Edgar  L.  Oarr,  for  Governor.  The  »»,o  election  of  Governor  by  the  people.  Good- 
convention  adopted  resolutions,  of  which  the  «"  '^V.^  44,809  votes;  Amsden,  44,098; 
following  are  the  more  important:  Oa",  1,667.    A  majority  of  all  the  toUm.  cast 

„           .  ^.         ,       » 1     X!     V      V  V  ^1.  being  necessary  to  elect,  the  choice  of  Gov- 

tnS:  iTC^^i^  u"SrS  X^i??.Vent^'^f  SS  «™<"  v^iUfrfl  upon  the  next  I^P»l-t-". '^^ 

Government  as  a  virtual  partnerehip  of  the  United  Will  meet  m  June,  1889.     In  this  Legislature, 

States  in  the  crime  and  imquity  of  that  tralflc.    We  as  chosen  at  the  same  election,  the  Repablioans 
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will  have  18  Senators  and  169  RepreBentatirea,  raised  hj  priirate  sabsoription,  and  a  commia- 
and  the  Democrats  6  Senators  and  144  Repre*  sion  was  created  to  erect  sach  monument.  A 
sentatives.  Repoblican  Congressmen  were  home  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble- 
elected  by  narrow  majorities  in  both  of  the  minded  women  was  established,  and  the  sam 
congressional  districts,  a  gain  of  one  seat  for  of  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  parchase  of 
that  party.  At  the  same  election,  delegates  baildings.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
were  chosen  by  the  people  to  a  constitational  made  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
convention  appointed  by  the  Le^slature  to  buildings  for  the  Soldiers*  Home,  as  provided 
meet  on  Jan.  2,  1889.  This,  the  sixth  consti-  by  an  act  of  1886,  and  $80,000  was  devoted  to 
tutional  convention  in  the  history  of  the  State,  additions  and  improvements  at  the  asylum  for 
will  consist  of  821  members,  of  which  the  Re-  the  insane  at  Morristown.  Other  acts  of  tiie 
publicans  elected  180  members  and  the  Demo-  session,  which  exceeded  the  work  of  its  prede- 
crats  140,  one  member  being  ranked  as  Inde-  cessors  by  passing  886  general  measures,  were 
pendent.  as  follow : 

HEW  JiSttET.     State  Gmroieit.— The  fol-  Providing  a  penalty  for  mutilttmg  books,  maga- 

lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  zinoi,  etc,  m  an  incorporated  libruy. 

Qovemor,  Robert  S.  Green  (Democrat) ;  Seo-  Froviding  for  the  appointaient  of  a  vice-ordinaiy 

retary  of  State  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  **'  Y'*;:*"."?^?®  genenJ  ^  the  preroffative  court. 

«««wj  !«  ^  ,     ""^ -»"«"*»  ""^«'^"'"*»"»*^''M  Authonzmic  uscoiponted  towns  and  townahip  oom- 

Henry  0.  Kelsey ;  Treasurer,  John  J.  Toffey ;  nitteea  toborrow  money  and  iatue  bonds  to  provide 

Comptroller,  Edward  L.  Anderson ;  Attorney-  for  the  oonstraction  of  lewen  or  drains. 

General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superintendent  of  Authorixing  towns  to  widen  private  streets  in  oer- 

Publio  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Chapman,  sue-    **S^^     *u        ^ li  j. 

^ed  by  OharleTw.  FnUer ;  Ohlef-Joirtlce  of  of %?8? ^^^^!X^^.SlL"3?SSrS5 


A.  Deoa^s  Jonathan  Dixon  WUliam  J.  Magie.  g^^iSl.ter^S.S^SS'L'^^.Jrrt.*^ 

and  Chiu-les  G.  Garrison.    Judge  Garrison  sue-  Empowering  corporations  to  diminish  the  number 

oeeded  Joel  Parker,  deceased,  being  nominated  of  tboir  directors. 

by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Legis-  Providing  for  the  fbrther  relief  of  the  poor  in  cities. 

Isture  in  January.     Chancellor,  Alexander  T.  .  Providing  a  penalty  for  selling  Uquors  m  a  boarding- 

McGill^  Jr.;   Vice-chancellors,  Abraham  V.  ^"l^^iM^^^^ 

van  Fleet  and  John  T.  Bird.  any  schooldistrict  the  titie  to  which  is  defective. 

LejcMtttve  fleariti* — The    one  hundred    and  To  provide  for  the  erection  of  armories  tor  the  Na- 

twelf th  Legislatore  was  in  session  from  Janu-  tional  Guard  in  incorporated  towns,  boroughs,  etc 

ary  10  to^Sarch  80.    It.  «^on  on  the  liaoor  J»  STlSSSltSSlSSJ'J  .ZSla.S 

question  was  noteworthy.    A  locAl-option  law  ^^^^  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  raised  by  suob  dS- 

was  pa9sed,  providmg  for  special  elections  as  trict  for  such  purpose. 

often  as  once  in  three  years,  if  desired,  in  any  To  seonre  toe  certxflcation  of  births,  marriages,  and 

county,  on  petition  of  one-tenth  of  the  legal  <*«t^;i  «d  of  the  vital  facta  relating  thereto,  and  to 

voters,  and  ty  the.same  act  the  license  fees  of  ^^q^^^^^^^'^^  of  land  at  Be.  Girt, 

mn-holders  were  increased  to  $100  in  places  jq  the  county  of  Monmouth,  to  vacate  the  straete  and 

of  fewer  then  8,000  inhabitants,  $150  in  places  wave  thereon  and  oertsin  easements  therein, 

of  from  8,000  to  10,000,  and  $250  in  places  Jfor  the  better  protection  of  homing  pigwns. 

of  over  10,000.    This  act  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  ^e  "r*^? h^^wl  J  todSi™"^      the  office  of  auiw 

Green,  and  passed  again  over  the  veto  by  a  ^^JJ^^  and^oonllnnlngthe  amement  madebe- 

vote  in  the  House  of  84  to  24^  and  in  the  Sen*  tween  tbe  commissioners  of  the  Btato  of  Mew  York 

ate  of  18  to  8.    The  governing  boards  of  in  cor-  and  those  of  Mew  JerMv  locating  and  marking  the 

porated  towns  were  also  given  power  to  license,  boondary-line  between  the  two  States  in  lands  under 

regulate,  or  p«>hibit  liquor-aelling  within  their  ^^y!^^^^^^^'^  .^ess^^ent.  levied  by 

jurisdiction.   Another  act  provides  that  no  hon-  5^,1^  of  trwteea  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  real  estat^ 

orably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  holding  a  and  that  tbe  same  may  be  sold  to  pay  such  tazea  and 

salaried  place  under  any  city  or  county,  whose  aesesements. 

term  of  office  w  not  fixed  by  law,  shaU  be  re-  ^^^STSf  2Sd  "uo^^toS  *^'°°"****'  ^  *^ 

moved  from  office  for  political  reasons,  but  "^BequSSgea^ngs^banks^not  having  a  cap^^ 

only  for  good  cause  shown  after  a  hearing.  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 

A  new  election  law  was  passed,  requiring,  tbe  amount  of  their  deposits  not  otherwise  taied  or 

among  other  things,  the  dosing  of  the  polls  at  exempt                           -  .,    «. .  m 

sunset  and  personal  registration  in  Newark  ^^^^^ ^^t,^^  ^^^^^"^^  ^ 

and  Jersey  City.     The  welfare  of  convicts  is  DecUitoffthatifanv  person  in  possession  of  a  buUd- 

proTided  for  by  an  act  requiring  persons  under  \x^  or  buildings,  anii  not  the  owner  thereof,  shall 

sixteen  years  of  age,  confined  in  county  insti-  bum  or  cause  to  be  burned^  or  aid,  counsel,  or  procure 

tutions,  to  be  kept  separate  from  older  prison-  the  bumin((  of  such  buildings,  whereby  a  dwelling. 

^.^      T'k.*  M^  «#  *iK  ftAA  »««  a»,«*A«Ci.;«fA<i  house  w  burned,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  anon, 

ers.     The  sum  of  $16,000  was  appropriated  providing  that  tangible  penwnal  property  used  fai 

for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  the  Pnnce-  g^y  business  shall  be  taxed  at  tbe  place  where  such 

ton  battle-ground,  provided  an  equal  sum  be  business  is  carried  on,  shipping  excepted. 
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Empowering  anigseeB  to  sell  land  of  their  insolvent  To  enoonnge  the  formation  of  aaaodations  for  the 

Msignor  at  private  sale,  on  obtaining   leave  of  the  improvement  of  pablio  grounds  in  any  city,  town, 

ooarL  township^  in  borough  in  the  State. 

To  enable  the  boards  of  commissionA  and  improve  Proviaing  for  the  formation  and  government  of 

ment  oommisaions  in  towns  and  villages,  or  within  towns, 

townships,  to  employ  police.  Enabling  cities  to  pay  past  due  improvement  oei^ 

Pennitting  registered  physicians  to  praotioe  in  any  tifiostes  out  of  their  genersl  fUnds. 

part  of  the  State.  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  oommisaion  to 

Providing  for  the  election  of  an  assessor,  collector,  locate  and  mark  out  the  boundary  between  the  State 

and  oommisaioners  of  appeals  at  each^  annual  borough  and  New  York,  in  Hudson  lUver,  New  York  Bay, 

election.  Kill  von  Kull,  and   Arthur  Kill  or  Btaten  Island 

Proving  for  the  support  of  certain  indiffont  and  Sounds, 

feeble-minded  women  in  suitable  homes  selected  by  Consolidating  with  the  dty  of  Trenton  the  boroogh 

the  Governor.  of  Chambersbuig  and  the  township  of  Millhsm, 

Authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  building  public  -,                rv^  ^u    v     j  j  o^  ▲    j  v^  ^i. 

bridges  in  counties.  Flmccii — Of  the  bonded  State  debt,  the  snm 

Enabling  counties  to  acquire  and  improve  lands  for  of  $100,000  becomes  due  and  payable  by  law 

public  parks,  on  January  1  of  each  year,  bnt  the  redactioa 

To  provide  for  vacating  dedicated  streets,  roads,  of  the  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 

"^Begulating  tiie  procedure  in  selling  knds  for  unpaid  ?1  ^f*  '>»^  «98,000,  as  $2,000  of  bonds  becom- 

taxes  or  sssessments.  uig  due  were  not  presented  for  redemption. 

Providing  for  the  extension  of  borough  boundaries.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  the  latter  date  was 

Punishing  the  sale  or  circulation  of  obscene  papers,  $1,298,800.     The  total  receipts  of  the  sinking- 

Sj:??1\,2L?n"o?i^*I  Z  ^^  ^f^^L'^r^^^^at  ^^^  ^^T  thc  last  fiscal  year  were  $206,960.81, 

nres  therein,  or  three  or  more  pictures  purporting  to -,  .%  .    *i*vn  one  r»r     mT  <•   Vx  ^^    ii> 

illustnite  criminal  acta.                         **    i-    "s  and  the  payment*.  $179,636.67.    The  fund  itself 

Declaring  bicycles  and  tricycles  to  be  carriages,  and  on  October  81  amounted  to  $646,886.98.     The 

rsguUting  their  use  on  public  ways.  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  State  for  general 

To  provide  for  the  preservation  uid  protection  of  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follow: 

State  boundary  marks  and  monuments.  ^     ^                                 ^ 

To  prevent  the  shooting,  trapping,  or  himtingof  bicbipts. 

Englisn  hare  for  three  years.  State- tax  oo  railroad  oorporationB  $990,968  M 

Authorizing  any  city,  town,  or  borough  to  establbh     Tax  on  miaeellaQeoaa  oorpermaona 90S,«T4  OS 

and  maintain  a  fire  department.  Btata  Prison  reoelpta 6T,2S4  48 

To  provide  for  the  temporary  custody  of  dangerous     From  other  aouroea I0g,fi00» 

^'ghri^^^          a  lien  upon  goods  dved  by  them  BdJ^J^inSTd'ort^^^^^^^                                •'^'So  2 

Proivding  for  armones  m  cities  of  the  first  and  seo-  '  ^    

ond  class.  $1,061,948  90 

Providing  for  the   retirement  and  pensioning  of  KXFEirDiTURES. 

firemen.  ,     ,     ,       ,  ,  .,  On  account  of  pabHo  debt $90,000  00 

To  establish  standard  packages  for  cranberries.  Charitable  and  Vefonnatory  inadtattoaa 491.498  W 

Making  valid  instruments  m  which  a  scroll  or  ink     Courta,  State  Priaon,  etc 884,916  tT 

or  other  device  is  used  instead  of  a  seal.  Btate  Ooyemment,  includliig  Legtelatnre 88&,951  Tl 

Providingfor  the  appointment  by  the  Legislature    ?JS'*"7v •. ' 114,968  41 

of  oommiSSonersofjunw  for  each  county.  KUfSf  l!!!\/^r  *°  "'^''iP'PJ" 2'I2S 

Providing  for  descriptiveindexee  of  buid-records  in  £3„T6:5*Mr8fhTai;ii^mind«l.::::::       ^  S 

eounties  havinfr  over  «)0,000  mhabitanto.  Sdentlflc,  sanitary,  etc. 76.088  90 

Begulating  the  consolidation  of  any  city  with  another    Mlaoellaaeooa 6&i68d  IS 

<nty,  or  with  a  borough,  town,  or  township,  or  any   . 

portion  thereof.  Total  diaburaementi $l,Mit,007  1% 

To  prevent  persons  from  unlawfully  wearin/j  tiie    Bslance  on  Oct  81. 1S88 $19,94048 

SlTn^t^StoteJ^^'^^'^*''''^*^''^^*^  Legion  of  During  the  year,  in  order  to  meet  urgent 

To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  New  Jereey  School  demands,  the  Treasurer  was  obliged  to  oKUin  a 

for  Deaf  Mutes.  temporary  loan  of  $160,000,  so  that  the  actaal 

To  prevent  adulteration  of  vinegar  and  deception  in  cash  in  the  treasury  on  October  81  was  $169,- 

Its  sale,  and  providingfor  the  appointment  of  inspect-  940.48.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  state- 

^''Auihiriii^'  any  municipal  corporetion  to  contract  S«°^  ^}^\  5*^®  «^®"«f  ?^  "^^J^^  ^"^"^ 

for  a  supply  of  water,  or  for  a  furtiier  or  otiier  supply  J"^®  wXxif^  moome,  exclusive  of  the  balance  on 

of  water  therefor.  hand  at  the  beginniug,  by  nearly  $200,000,  and 

Dividing  the  counties  of  the  State  into  sections,  in  consequence  the  balance  of  $208,429.48  ex- 
known  ss  game-sections,  uid  fixing  the  time  for  shoot-  igtJng  on  Oct  81, 1887,  was  nearly  wiped  out. 
Ing  certam  game  birds  and  animals  therem.  t„  ^aa\^^^   «i,«.^  «^».»:„.w1  »«»«:Ji  ^-.  ^  *  oi 

Appropriating  $2,000  for  atocking  Uie  waten  of  tiie  i^  *^^'?^°'  *'*®'^®.  >^mained  unpaid  on  Oct  31, 

State  with  food-fishes.  1888,  of  appropnations  already  made,  which 

Authorizing  the  board  of  chosen  ft-eeholders  of  any  are  a  charge  on  the  general  receipts,  $362,- 
county,  upon  the  approval  of  the  electors  thereof,  to  776.16.  Before  the  end  of  December  the  de- 
lay out^  construct,  and  maintain  a  public  road  therein,  nj^nds  upon  the  treasury  were  such  that  a  sec- 

Requinng  Kavings-banks  to  report  and  pubhsh  hsts  ",  T^    *^             *»c««m  j  ^s'J^^rrx 

of  unclaim^  deposits.  on^  temporary  loan,  of  $100,000,  was  neces- 

Authorizing  cities  to  construct  public  docks  and  sary.     The  estimated  receipts  for  1889  are 

Siera,  and  to  purchase  necessary  land  under  and  near  $1,478,161,  and  the  estimated  expenses  for  or- 

beroto.                      :«^_«.*.        ,  rv  dinary  purposes  $1,260,000,  leaving  a  lialance 

dEtio^:^                Ineorporation  of  hbreiy  u^  ^,  $228;i6lVto  a?ply  to'  the  temporary  indebi. 

To  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  State  laboia-  edness  of  $260,000.     This  estimate  omits  ex- 

toTy  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  traordinary  ezpenaefli  which  may  be  incurred 
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by  the  Legislatare  of  1889,  and  which  will  ma-  The  Legislatare  at  its  session  this  year  ap- 
terially  reduce  the  amount  applicable  to  pay-  propriated  $10,000  to  the  establishment  of  a 
ment  of  the  temporary  debt.  The  Governor  nome  for  feeble-minded  women,  with  an  addi- 
says  in  his  message,  in  January,  1889 :  ^  The  tional  $2,000  for  its  maintenance.  The  man- 
restoration  of  the  6tate  Capitol  and  the  addi-  agers  purchased  a  property  in  Vineland,  and 
tion  to  the  Trenton  asylum  have  made  imper-  report  that  they  require  additional  accommo- 
ative  demands  upon  the  treasury  during  the  dation. 

last  two  years,  and  the  amounts  paid  for  these  There  were  under  instruction  at  the  School 

purposes,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  and  for  Deaf  Mutes  during  the  year  117  piipi|>» 

payments  for  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Gettysburg  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  96.    The 

Monuments,  Reform   and  Industrial  School,  amount  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  tha 

Home  for  Feeble -Minded  Women,  and  State  school  has  been  for  the  fiscal  year  $26,162;  for 

Prison  improvements,  all  extraordinary  ex-  improvements  and  repairs,  $5,000.   This  school 

penditures,  have  not  only  exhausted  the  annual  is  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  Trenton  which 

revenues  for  those  years,  but  some  of  the  an-  was  formerly  Ohambersburg,  and  consists  of  a 

Ucipated  receipts  of  the  next.''  large  building  which  was  erected  for  other 

BdMitta. — The  amount  rai^  by  State  tax  purposes,  and  is  not  especially  well  adapted  to 

and  appropriated  to  the  public  schools  during  the  use  of  this  institution, 

the  year  was  $1,870,056,  to  which  was  added  The  blind  children  who  are  supported  at 

the  $100,000  annual  appropriation  from  the  the  expense  of  the  State  are  placed  in  institn- 

sohool  fund,  making  an  increase  of  $418,895  of  tions  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 

reoeiptsover  those  of  the  preceding  year.    The  phia,  81  being  in  New  Tork  and  8  in  Phila- 

operation  of  the  law  of  last  winter,  raising  the  del  phia.    The  amount  paid  during  the  year  for 

State  school-tax  from  four  to  five  dollars  to  each  the  former  was  $8,704.78;  for  the  latter,  $2,- 

child,  has  proved  satisfactory.    The  amount  of  410.88. 

township  school-tax  ordered  to  be  raised  was  There  have  been  108  feeble-minded  chil- 
$48,992.01.  The  amount  received  from  the  dren  provided  for  by  the  State  during  the 
interest  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund  was  $82,-  year,  82  of  these  being  at  the  Pennsylvania 
084.49.  The  amount  of  district  and  city  tax  Training-School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at 
for  teachers'  salaries  was  $474,298.45.  The  Elwyn;  5  at  the  Connecticut  Institution  for 
total  amount  devoted  during  the  year  to  the  Imbeciles,  and  21  at  the  Educational  Home  for 
maintenance  of  the  schools  was  $2,525,424.95.  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
In  addition  to  this  amount  $590,016.46  was  or-  The  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  and 
dered  to  be  raised  for  building  and  repairing  support  of  these  children  was  $24,821.87. 
school-houses.  The  school  accommodation  has  By  the  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Sol- 
been  increased,  and  the  buildings  improved ;  diers'  Home,  it  appears  that  there  were  867  in- 
there  were  80  new  school-houses  erected  and  mates  on  Oct.  81,  1888.  There  were  admitted 
45  enlarged  or  remodeled.  The  total  value  of  during  the  year,  266 ;  discharged,  190 ;  ex- 
the  school  property  in  the  State  is  $7,887,706,  pelled,  11 ;  died,  26.  The  average  number  of 
an  increase  of  $851,500  during  the  year.  Nine  inmates  was  849  per  day.  Since  the  home 
hundred  schools  have  established  libraries,  was  opened  there  have  been  15,818  inmates 
There  were  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  cared  for  by  the  institution.  The  total  receipts 
1,615  public  schools,  employing  4,121  teachers,  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  on  hand 
and  giving  instruction  to  887.847  pupils.  There  Oct.  81,  1887,  was  $87,769.58.  The  expenses 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  same  time  were  $86,887.78.  The  bid- 
during  the  school  year  ending  in  1888,  241  ance  on  hand  Oct.  81, 1888,  $981.85. 
pupils.  The  average  attendance  was  189.  The  The  commissioners  appointed  to  erect  a  suit- 
number  graduated  from  the  advance  course,  able  home  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  report  that 
22 ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  elementary  their  work  has  been  substantially  completed, 
course,  18;  tot^  graduates,  85.  The  whole  and  that  in  October  the  inmates  of  the  old 
number  in  attendance  at  the  Model  School  home  were  removed  to  their  new  quarters, 
during  the  year  was  471,  and  the  average  at-  PriaoMb — There  were  in  confinement  at  the 
tendance,  890;  graduates,  18.  The  attendance  State  Prison  on  Oct.  81,  1888,  881  prisoners, 
at  the  Famum  School,  Beverly,  amounted  to  The  total  number  during  the  year  was  1,805, 
189 ;  the  average  attendance,  129.  and  the  daily  average  874,  of  whom  885  were 

Cfcarttlcs.  —  The  number  of  patients  under  males  and  89  females.    There  was  expended 

treatment  at  the  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  dur-  for  maintenance  the  sum  of  $67,000.76,  and 

ing  the  year  was  905,  and  there  remained  there  the  total  expenditures  were  $151,048.81,  a  per 

on  October  81,  761.    The  total  amount  of  re-  capita  cost  of  47i^  cents  per  diem  and  $172.82 

ceipts,  including  balance  on  hand,  Oct  81,  per  annum.    The  earnings  for  the  year  were 

1887,  was  $219,908.29.    The  amount  disbursed  $57,287.18. 

was  $186,954.48.    At  the  Morristown  asylum  Concerning  prison  labor  the  Governor  says : 

there  were  1,111  patients,  of  whom  904  re-  ^^The  contracts  made  to  put  the  piece- price 

mained  on  Oct.  81,  772  being  public,  and  131  system  in  operation  will  expire  during  the  year 

private.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $241,-  1889.    The  supervisor  reports  that,  in  his  opin- 

494.86,  and  the  expenditures,  $229,764.08.  ion,  the  trial  of  the  system  haa  not  been  en- 
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oonraging.    I  can  not  but  think  that  these  con-  bracing  over  thirty-five  corporations,  which 

tracts  were  made  under  disadvantageous  oir-  has  contested  every  point  from  the  constito- 

onmstances.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  tionality  of  the  law  to  the  minutest  element 

under  a  system  which  throws  the  whole  risk  which  constitutes  valuation,  has  entirely  dis- 

on  the  State  an4  none  on  the  contractor,  con-  appeared  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the 

tracts  less  advantageous  to  the  State  were  se-  representatives  of  the  various  railroad  compa- 

cured  than  under  a  system  which  reverses  the  nies  now  manifest  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  ard- 

conditions  and  the  liabilities  of  loss,  and  throws  nous  labor  of  settling  up  the  arrears  of  taxa- 

tbe  risk  upon  the  contractor."  tion,  as  well  as  aiding  the  Board  of  Asseesors 

At  the  State  Reform  School  the  whole  num-  in  arriving  at  proper  results  in  its  valuation, 

her  of  persons  confined  during  the  year  was  Of  the  State  tax  payable  in  1888,  nearly  97  per 

424.     There  remained,  Oct  81,   1888,  298.  cent,  has  been  collected,  and  of  the  State  tax 

There  were  received  during  the  year,  on  ac-  payable  in  1887,  nearly  95  per  cent,  has  been 

count  of  maintenance,  $42,817.24   from  the  received. 

State;  from  the  farm  and  other  works,  $7,-  DscUsii. — ^The  local-option  and  high-lioense 

028.60,  which,  with  a  balance  on  account  Oct.  act  of  the  Legislature  this  year  was  speedily 

81,  1887,  of  $2,088.87,  in  all  amounting  to  brought  before  the  State  Court  of  Errors  and 

$51,488.20   received,    is   chargeable    to    the  Appeals  in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality 

maintenance  account  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  its   provisions.     In    the   two   test  cases 

The  amount  of  expenditures  and  expenses  dur-  brought  before  it,  the  court  rendered  a  deds- 

ing  the  same  period  was  $50,664.49,  leaving  a  ion  about  August  1,  by  which  the  high-lioense 

biJanoe  on  hand,  Oct  81, 1888,  of  $828.72.  features  of  the  act  were  unanimously  sustained. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  had,  at  and  the  local-option  portion  upheld  by  a  ma- 

the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  76  girls  under  its  Jority  of  the  court,  eight  judges  being  in  favor 

charge,  an  increase  of  9  over  the  number  one  of,  and  seven  against  its  constitutionality, 

year  previous.    Of  these,  26  are  out  at  service  PsHtkaL — On  May  9  a  Republican  State  Con- 

and  60  at  the  home.    As  this  institution  was  vention  was  held  at  Trenton  for  the  selection 

intended  to  provide  for  only  thirty-five  ^la,  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 

an  enlargement  of  its  buildings  is  needed.  party.     A  platform  was  adopted,  of  which 

The  Governor,  in  his  message,  strongly  urges  only  the  following  portion  refers  directly  to 

the  need  of  a  State  reformatory  to  secure  the  State  questions : 

separation  of  young  offenders  from  the  class  of  We  fkvor  protection  to  the  homes  of  the  people  by 

old  and  hardened  criminals.    The  Legislature  the  due  restriction  of  vice  and  intemperance,  aod  we 

of  1888  made  a  step  forward  in  prison  man-  oongratulate  the  Legislature  of  this  State  on  their  hon- 

agement  by  enacting  a  law  requiring  those  in  ^',  «^™J"S."^  fT^®"?  j^?^*^  S  resu^  the 

charge  of  tL  jaiirto  keep  dl  persons  under  -vila  of  the  \iquor-trafllc«idindo«e  their  «^on. 

the  age  of  sixteen,  who  are  sent  to  such  jails  On  the  following  day  a  Democratic  Oonven- 

for  any  purpose  whatever,  separate  and  apart,  tion  for  the  same  purpose  was  held  at  the  same 

so  that  no  communication  can  take  place  be-  place.    The  platform  adopted  contains  the  fol- 

tween  them  and  other  persons  above  such  age ;  lowing : 

but  reports  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed  The  par^  confidentlv  directs  the  attention  of  the 

that  in  only  two  counties  had  the  law  been  pooplo  of  tne  State  to  the  administration  of  State  af- 

fully  compUed  with,  while  four  counties  had  ??>?!J®™f^^'^''%S*K*^S5'^^ 

^  J    1^  J*            j^i;4.  Uon  devised  and  mauirarated  by  his  Democratic  prede- 

®°ilfi/  diwegarded  it.  ...  oessor  has  been  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation  and 
HUitia. — From  the  report  of  the  Inspector-  pven  the  authority  of  Executive  and  judicial  approval; 
General  of  the  last  annual  muster  and  inspeo-  the  diniity  of  the  Executive  ban  been  sealoaslv  de- 
tion,  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  ^^^^  agdnst  the  most  bitter  and  dangerous  en- 
shown  to  be  816  commissioned  officers  and  croachments ;  the  qualified  power  of^^^^ 
7^^r■^r^  1-  X  J  r^r^tcT^KfrT  exercised  against  legislation,  which,  in  its  extnva- 
8,719  enhsted  men,  a  total  of  4,085.  Two  new  ^nce,  attacked  alike  economical  government  and  the 
companies  have  been  added,  the  force  now  inherent  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
consisting  of  65  companies  of  infantry  and  2  It  denounces  as  subversive  of  the  principle  of  our 
Gatline-ffun  comoanies  Negotiations  to  se-  wpresentative  government  the  cauou*  legislation  prao- 
^^^  -♦•««♦  ^#  \lw.A  -*  a«.«  ri:«f  \i^^^^^*\.  ticed  by  the  Republican  Lefpslatnre  at  ife*  last  session, 
cure  a  tract  of  land  at  Sea  Girt,  Monmouth  ^v  which  the  votes  of  the  Republican  members  of  each 
Uounty,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  have  not  yet  House  were  massed,  ditected,  and  controlled  bv  the 
met  with  success.  decision  of  a  secret  caucus,  for  or  andnst  laws  of  geu- 
Blpartan  CnudMlwim.— The  grants,  leases,  eral  import  upon  which  the  individual  judgment  and 
and  leases  converted  into  grants  during  the  r^PonBibihy  of  e«h  member  was  d^^^ 

x^.    A-.«V^triv  «/**  >in.     ^»4t»"6   kM^  It  demands  such  legislation  as  will  check  the  ffiow- 

year,  amount  to  $104,479.89.    The  rentals  paid  ing  evil  of  combined  corporate  power,  and  that  shaU 

to  the  State  during  the  past  year  on  leases  make  it  unlawful  to  maintain  an  armed  bimd  or  drilled 

heretofore  made  by  legislative  acts  and  by  the  sud  uniformed  army  in  private  hands  for  hire  as  a 

commissioners  amount  to   $59,754.48.     The  menace  to  the  people. 

amount,  which  represents  the  principal  for  On  September  27  another  Democratic  Con- 
land  disposed  of  by  grants  or  leases  from  April  vention  was  held  to  nominate  presidential  elect- 
4,  1884,  to  Oct.  81,  1888,  is  $8,182,847.56.  ors,  and  on  October  4  the  Republicans  in  con- 
Rallread  TuEatlM. — The  Attorney-General  re-  vention  nominated  their  candidates  for  the 
ports  that  the  formidable  combination,  em-  same  office.    Similar  conventions  of  the  Pro- 
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hibitaoD  party  were  also  held.    There  was  no  longerioh  fond,  $86,696 ;  fond  for  pboto-litbo- 

general  election  for  State  officen  this  year,  but  graphing   Swedenborg's  mannscripts,   $2,400 

six  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  all  mem-  subscribed,  $191  paid.    The  committee  of  this 

hers  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  fund  was  authorized  by  the  Convention  to  make 

were  chosen.    The  Democratic  National  ticket  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  mann- 

was  successful  at  the  November  election.  Four  scripts  as  soon  as  the  amount  raised  in  the 

of  the  six  State  Senators  elected  were  Demo-  United  States  and  in  England  for  the  work 

crats  (there  will  consequently  be  10  Repub-  should  warrant  beginning  it    The  trustees  of 

Ucansand  11  Democrats  in  that  body  in  1889X  the  lungerich  fund  had  distributed  during  the 

and  the  Assembly  will  have  82  Democrats  to  ^ear  6,508  copies  of  Swedenborg^s  works,  mak* 

28  Republicans,  giving  the  Democrats  a  ma-  mg  the  whole  number  of  copies  distributed  un- 

jority  of  5  on  joint  ballot    In  the  Legislat-  der  this  fund  since  its  institution  88,816.    The 

ure  of  1888  the  Republicans  had  a  m^'ority  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 

of  17  on  joint  ballot.    For  members  of  Oon-  Missions  had  been  $8,888,  and  its  expenditures 

gresB,  Republicans  were  elected  in  the  First,  $8,804.    It  expected  also  to  receive  a  legacy  of 

Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Districts,  and  Demo-  $1,000.    Report  was  made  of  mission  work  in 

crats  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Seventh,  the  Nova  Scotiik^  Canada,  Southern  and  Western 

Democrats  gaining  a  member  in  the  Third  Dis-  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 

trict.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 

HEWjnUJSALiaiCHIJRCfl.    The  General  Con-  land.    The  Swiss  Union  of  the  New  Church 

vention  of  this  body  is  composed  of  the  Canada  having  indicated  a  desire  to  be  received  into 

Association,  7  societies;  the  Illinois  Association,  the  Convention  as  an  association,  the  Con- 

11  societies;  the  Maine  Association,  6  societies;  vention  responded,  that  on  account  of  the  in- 

the  Maryland  Association,  6  societies,  and  indi-  convenience  with  which  such  a  position  would 

▼idual  members ;  the  Massachusetts  Associa-  be  attended  by  reason  of  distance,  it  seemed 

tion,  19  societies;  the  Michigan  Association,  better  that  the  Union  should  act  as  a  sister 

5  societies ;  the  Minnesota  Association,  2  socio-  body,  having  a  position  in  Switzerland  corre- 

ties ;  the  New  York  Association,  l4  societies;  spending  with  that  of  the  Convention  in  Amer- 

the  Ohio  Association,  12  societies;   the  Gen-  ica,  with  which  annuid  messages  should  be  ex- 

eral  Conference  of  Pennsylvania,  12  societies;  changed,  ^'to  be  conveyed  personally  when- 

8  single  societies;  and  four  members  by  eleo-  ever  it  can  be  done.''    In  the  address  adopted 

tion.    The  list  of  ministers  of  the  General  Con-  by  the  General  Convention  to  the  General 

ference  includes  the  names  of  8  "  general  pa»-  Conference  in  Great  Britain,  reference  is  made 

tors";  100  '* pastors  and  ministers";  and  9  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  State  Associa- 

*^  authorized  candidates  and  preachers."    The  tions,  which  were  becoming  less  dependent 

number  of  members  is  not  given  in  the  reports,  upon  the  general  body.    With  some  of  them 

The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jem-  there  was  a  desire  for  more  latitude  in  the 

salem  Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  Bos-  choice  of  a  General  Pastor  and  in  the  rules  in 

ton,  Mass.,  May  19.    The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  regard  to  his  continuance  in  ofSce.    The  gener- 

presided.    The  treasurer  gave  the  amounts  of  al  body  had  shown  a  wiUingneBs  to  leave  to  the 

the  capital  investments  of  the  funds  of  the  State  associations  the  particular  arrangement 

Genera]  Convention  as  follow :  Simpkins  fund,  and  classification  of  their  ministers,  so  far  as 

$20,000 ;  Wales  fund,  $5,000 ;  Jenkins  fund,  their  rules  did  not  conflict  with  the  order  of 

$2,000  ;   Wilkins  fund,  $8,750  ;  White  fund,  the  general  body.    By  the  observance  of  this 

$4,500;  Richards  fund,  $1,000;  in  all,  $86,250.  principle  the  freedom  of  the  local  bodies  would 

The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  the  col-  be  recognized,  and  the  general  order  of  the 

lections  for  the  '*  Hftv-Tbousand-Dollar  fund  "  Church  at  the  same  time  preserved.    The  rela- 

to  date  amounted  to  $42,065,  $421  having  been  tion  between  the  organized  bodies  of  the  New 

added  during  the  year.    The  property  of  the  Church  and  those  of  other  churches  had  engaged 

publishing  house  was  valued  at  $9,274.    The  the  attention  of  a  portion  of  tbe  New  Church 

year's  business  showed  a  net  loss  of  $1,009.  people  in  the  United  States.  How  much,  if  any, 

The   Endowment   fond   of    the   Theological  afShation  and  co-operation  could  or  ought  to 

School  was  returned   at  $81,870 ;    and  the  exist  could  not  well  be  determined  by  any 

whole  amount  of  funds  the  income  of  which  formal  action ;  and  only  a  single  instance  of 

is  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  institution  such  action — ^in  which  members  of  the  New 

was  $99,810.    Eight  students  for  the  ministry  Church  were  excluded  because  they  were  not 

bad  attended  the  school  during  the  year.    The  regarded  as  orthodox — was  mentioned.    An 

course  of  instruction  includes  Latin,  Greek,  address  was  received  from  the  Australian  Con- 

and  Hebrew,  Swedenborgian  theology,  Church  ference. 

history,  and  homiletics  and  pastoral  duties,  the  Tkt  Brttlih  Chnth. — ^The  whole  number  of 
younger  pupils  beginning  with  the  *^  Athana-  New  Church  societies  in  association  in  Great 
dan  Creed.'^  The  New  Church  Building  fund  Britain  was  reported  to  the  Conference  in  Au- 
amounted  to  $1,269.  The  amounts  of  other  gust  to  be  70,  and  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
special  funds  and  legacies  were  returned  as  fol-  hers  6,920.  The  number  of  churches  had  in- 
low  :  Rice  legacy,  $8,519 ;  Rotch  legacy,  $24,-  creased  by  three,  and  the  number  of  members 
864,  with  $8,507  invested  in  plates,  books,  etc. ;  by  200,  during  the  year. 
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Tlie  British  Annual  Conference  met  at  Ac-  land  pay  little  or  no  taxes  for  lack  of  proper 

crington,  August  14.   About  120  delegates  were  definition.     Another  serious  source  of  Toss  of 

present.    The  Rev.  Richard  Sterrj  presided,  revenue  is  in  the  fact  that  7,000,000  acres  of 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Students'  and  taxable  lands  are  included  in   Spanish  and 

Ministers  Aid  Committee,  of  New  Church  work  Mexican  grants,  patented  and  unconfirmed.    If 

on  the  Continent,  and  concerning  the  support  these  lands  were  assessed,  the  tax  rolls  would 

of  **  Weak  Societies."  be  increased  by  several  million  dollars. 

The  seventy-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  PealteBtiiry. — The  only  public  building  of  the 

Swedenborgian  Society  was  held  in  London,  Territory,  besides  the  Capitol,  is  the  Penitm- 

June  12.    Mr.  Samuel  Teed  prended.    The  in-  tiary,  constructed  in  18^^85.    The  number 

come  for  the  year  had  been  £1,155.     The  of  prisoners  confined  there  has  steadily  in- 

report  of  the  committee  represented  that  2,854  creased  since  its  opening,  and  in  March  of  this 

volumes  of  the  society's  publications  had  been  year  had  reached  114.    In  consequence  of  dt?- 

delivered  during  the  year,  and  700  volumes  had  fects  in  its  construction  a  large  number  of 

been  presented  to  free  libraries  and  other  in-  guards  are  needed,  thereby  increasing  the  cost 

stitutioDs  and  individuals.  of  its  maintenance. 

NEW  MEXICO.     Territorial   CoTenaeat— The  Rallrtads.— The   only   railway  construction 

following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  during  the  year  was  the  Denver  and  Fort 

the  year:  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Secre-  Worth,  about  eighty  miles  across  the  northeast 

tary,  Qeorge   W.  Lane ;   Treasurer,  Antonio  comer  of  the  Territory.    The  construction  of 

Ortiz  y  Salazar;    Auditor,   Trinidad  Aland;  this  line  has  been  the  means  of  establishing 

Attorney -General,   William    Breeden  :    Com-  three  thriving  towns  in  eastern  Colfax  County 

missioner  of  Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett ;  — Folsom,  Clayton,  and  Texline.    The  addition 

Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  Eiisha  of  this  line  makes  the  aggregate  mileage  of 

Van   Long;    Associate  .Justices,    William  H.  railway  in  operation  in   the  Territory  1,1S0 

Brinker,  William  F.  Henderson,  and  Reuben  miles,  182  of  which  is  narrow-gauge. 

A.  Reeves.  Steck-Salsliig. — This  industry  was  not  as  prea- 

P^alatlaa. — As  estimated  by  the  Governor  perous  during  the  year  as  previously,  losses  of 

in  his  annual  report,  the  number  of  people  in  cattle  during  the  winter  and  low  prices  con- 

the  Territory  in  October  was  about  175,000,  tributing  to  this  condition.     As  a  result  of 

an  increase  of  10.000  or  12,000  during  the  low  prices,  the  appraisement  for  taxation  was 

year  preceding.     Fully  one  quarter  of  the  im-  reduced,   at    the    request  of    cattle   owners, 

migration  has  been  to  the  southeast  portion  of  from  $12  to  $10  a  head  for  the  year ;  so  that, 

the  Territory,  and  largely  from  Texas.  thoagh  the  af^essment  rolls  for  1888  show  an 

flaaaeMt — At  the  convening  of  the  twenty-  increase  of  185,000  head  over  the  rolls  of  1887, 

seventh  Legislative  Assembly,  Dec.  27,  1887,  the  assessments  show  a  diminution  of  $1,200,- 

the  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  was  $350,000,  000.    The  assessment  rolls  of  the  sheep-stock 

and  the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants  or  of  the  Territory  show  1,750,000  for  1887,  and 

floating  debt  $208,117.92,  making  a  total  of  1,500,000  for  1888,  a  loss  of  250,000,  with  a 

$558,117.92.    Since  that  date  the  public  debt  corresponding  reduction  on  the  tax  rolls,  they 

has  increased  to  $762,192.    The  face  value  of  being  uniformly  assessed  for  taxation  at  $1  a 

warrants  issued  during  the  same  time   was  head  each  year. 

$512,162.72,  and  the  cash  receipts  of  the  Treas-  Mlaiig. — ^The  gold-product  of  the  Territory 

nrer  (general  fund)  $857,162.72,  leaving  a  defi-  was  greater  during  1888  than  in  any  previous 

oit  of  $155,631.09.  year.    In  addition  to  the  old  mines,  an  im- 

In  1887  the  total  expenses  of  the  Territory  portant  gold  deposit  recently  discovered  is  be- 
were  $265,255.42,  of  which  the  expenses  for  mg  operated  at  Elizabeth  town,  in  the  mount- 
courts  alone  amounted  to  $164,384.25.  In  ains  of  Colfax  County,  with  a  fair  output; 
1888  the  expenses,  up  to  Dec.  15,  1888,  were  another  valuable  lead  in  central  Santa  F^ 
$247,538.39,  and  the  expenses  at  the  courts  County  is  developing  into  a  producing  mine; 
amounted  to  $156,042.64.  while  in  the  Jicarilla  mountains  in  Lincoln 

isBMsn&atSt — The  rate  of  taxation  prescribed  County,  in  the  Organ  mountains  in  Dofia  AAa 

by  law  for  Territorial  revenue  is  one  half  of  County,  and  other  portions  of  the  Territory, 

1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  revenue,  one  fourth  gold  finds  have  been  numerous, 

of  1  per  cent,  for  county  revenue,  and  for  Iron-ore  has  lately  been  discovered  in  large 

school  purposes  three  mills  on  the  dollar.    The  quantities  in  the  Guadaloupe  and  Sacramento 

assessments  for  18B8  show  an  aggregate  valua-  mountains,  in  Lincoln  County.     It  is  found  in 

tion  of  taxable  property  of  $43,151,920.    Of  considerable  quantities  in  different  portions  of 

this  amount  $15,370,960  is  on  live-stock,  $7,-  the  Territory ;  but  this  latter  discovery  is  very 

466,869  on  lands,  and  $6,858,350  on  houses  extensive.    The  total  mineral  product  of  the 

and  improvements.     These  amounts  are  ex-  Territory  for  1886  is  estimated  at  $8,821,871, 

elusive  of  $300  exemy>tion  to  each  property  and  for  1887  at  $4,229,234. 

owner,  of  poll-taxes,  and  of  a  specified  extent  An  indication  that  the  great  mineral  wealth 

of  tree  culture.    The  proper  aggregate  of  taxa-  of  this  district  was  known  to  the  early  Span- 

tion  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  ineffective-  ish  colonists  is  the  discovery  within  the  last 

ness  of  the  revenue  system.    Large  areas  of  few  years  of  fuUy  developed  olver-mines  con- 
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taining  man  j  hundred  feet  of  drifts,  tnonela,  claimB  involviDg  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  that  have 
and  sbafla,  but  the  openings  of  which  bad  never  been  preaented.owingto  the  fact  that  th^ 
w*^,.  fiii<wi  «,v  ^wxA  «ii  .r..r.7.^  ♦•«^-.  ^4  4-u^^  cfution  thereof  under  tliepreaent  law  involves  the  ex- 
been  fiUed  up  and  all  surface  trace  of  them  penditure  in  costa  and  fees  of  more  than  the  value  of 
obliterated  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  the  land,  thereby  virtually  working  a  oonflacatioii 
insurrection  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  thereof 

Spanish   residents   were   all    slaughtered    or  ji,^  Republican  Territorial  Convention  met 

dnven  out  of  the  country  and  permitted  to  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^n  May  16,  to  elect  delegates  to 

return  several  years  later  only  on  condition  ^^e  Chicago  Convention,  and  adopted  a  long 

that  the  mines  should  never  a^m  be  worked,  ^^^es  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following 

Several  of  these  have  been  rediscovered,  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  important: 

some  of  them  are  being  redeveloped  with  '^ 

profit.  ^®  earnestly  denounce  the  wholeaale  and  unwar- 

«u«i      TU^  ^^^^wt^  ».;»«>«  :..  ♦Ka  »a<>««>.».  *v««4.  ranted  action  of  the  Administration  in  procuring  to 

r  o         ri.    ^*     ?  ™*°t!!  ^^x'        yestern  part  ^  i,        ^t  hundreds  of  indictmenU  a^^  respSsta- 

of  Bernaullo  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Atlan-  ble  and  honest  citizens  of  tliis  Territoiy  for  alleged 

tic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  are  the  most  extensive  violations  of  the  land  and  timber  laws,  and  assert  that 

coal-mines  in  tlie  Territory.    These  mines  are  Ba<^h  action  was  taken  for  political  purposes,  and  for 

annnofipd   tn  hA  nn   thA  sntithArn   nAint  nf  a  ^^  obtaining  of  fees  by  the  different  court  ofHcials 

!^?r5!^  J?   -t^  ?  in  ^^!        •  i.^^      1  !  »nd  the  smirching  for  pblitical  effect  of  the  characters 

coal  deposit  about  10  miles  wide  from  east  of  good  and  reputable  citizena. 

to  west,  and  widening  northward  into  Colora-  That  we  denounce  the  administration  of  the  Qov- 

do,  a  dbtance  of  200  miles.    The  output  for  emor  of  this  Territoiy,  Edmund  O.  Boss,  appointed 

the  year  was  800,000  tons.     The  Monero  and  ty  ^«*e^J:  Cleveland,  as  characterized  by  oorrup- 

Colorado  border  and  near  the  Denver  and  Rio  That,  it  being  the  plam  mtent  of  the  act  of  Con- 
Grande  Railroad,  also  produce  an  excellent  gress  creating  the  office  of  surveyor-general  to  aubmit 
quality  of  coal.  Excellent  bituminous  coal  is  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence,  validity,  nature,  and 
also  found  in  Lincoln  County,  in  the  vicinity  «tent  of  ow  Mexican  land-tiUes  to  a  learned,  honesty 
/*f  wi.:f4^  rioi..-  Tk«  ^« !.•...♦  I*  4.1,^  Tii^o<.Kn.l  'wid  mipartud  tribunal,  we  view  with  indigpation  and 
Of  White  Oaks.  The  output  of  the  Blossburg  disj^ist  the  action  of  the  President  in  tbrcin,?  upon 
mines,  near  the  Colorado  border,  was  166,000  our  Territory  as  surveyor-general  such  an  embodi- 
tons,  and  of  the  San  Pedro  Coal  and  Coke  ment  of  stilted  vanity  and  mendacious  [partisanship 
Company  in  Socorro  Countv,  69,000  tons,  the  ^  ®««w  W.  JiJian,  who,  coming  hither  m  the  guise 

latterreadered  iBto  14,000  tons  of  coke.    Coal  eL'd/r;;™°'ffvi;{^lnVlo^rSlod 

has  been  found  also  in  other  portions  of  the  by  Spain  and  Mexico,  fullv  recognized  by  those  Gov- 

Territory.  emmcnts  and  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 

IrrigattM* — The  Governor,  in  his  last  annual  Hidalgo,  and  in  th»  criminal  work  ofdestruction  has 

report^  says  it  has  become  evident  that  the  prostituted  an  office  judicial  in  nature  to  personal  and 

present  system  of  independent  diUshing  most  ^^ThSwe''  c^'ndemn  the  action  of  Gov.  Ross  in  the 

be  abandoned,  and  that  in  its  stead  the  State  exereise  of  the  pardoning  power,  by  which  he  has 

must  assume  jarisdiction  of  the  water-supply  released  from  the  Territorial  Penitentiair  large  num- 

and  its  distribution  by  a  carefuUy  devised  and  bers  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who  had  been 

adjusted  system  that  shaU  economize  the  wa-  con^ic^d  at  great  expense, 

ter-supply  and  guarantee  equal  rights  in  it.  Early  in  July  the  Prohibitionists  placed  in 

Pellllcal.— On  May  7  a  Democratic  Territorial  nomination  J.  C.  Tiffany  as  delegate  to  Con- 
Convention  met  at  Santa  F6  and  nominated  gress,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  Republican 
delegaites  to  the  National  Convention.  The  convention  nominated  M.  8.  Otero  for  the 
platform  adopted  at  that  time,  after  approving  gatne  office.  The  Democrats  renominated 
of  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  Delegate  Joseph.  At  the  November  election 
continues  as  follows :  Joseph  received  17,526  votes,  and  Otero  15,776. 

That  we  approve  of  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  But  the  Republicans  elected  a  majority  of  the 

platform  which  promised  that  Territorial  offices  should  LeD:islatnre  for  1889,  which  will  stand:  Senate 

te'.i2;thrd^^i^rottn^f^;SS,S'  -Republicans,  e;  Democrat,  6;  Honse-Re- 

suocesB  is  by  a  fair,  honest,  and  manly  fulfillment  of  pabhcans,  14;  Democrats,  9. 

that  promise.  ITEW  YORK  (STATE).    State  CSeveriBeat.— The 

That  we  foel  that  no  prosperity  can  come  to  this  following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 

people  until  the  titly  to  our  lands  are  flniUly  settled  year:   Governor,   David  B.   Hill,  Democrat; 

Siit/ri^l^1et'?^7.!^,'Mr'.r  Lteutenant-Governor.EdwarfF.  Jones;  See- 

spcctfuliv  request  all  of  our  friends  in  Conijress  to  aid  retary  of  StAte,  Frederick  Cook ;  Comptroller, 

him  in  tne  pas^igo  thereof,  callinji;  to  their  attention  Edward    Wemple ;    Treasurer,    Lawrence    J. 

the  &ct  that  under  the  existing  laws,  which  have  now  Fitzgerald ;    State    Engineer   and    Surveyor, 

JSS:"„t':^/2:.'r"£S::^5"*'«°''!iSl?'  John  BogaH;  Attomey-General,  Oharlea.  F. 


constitute  the  homesteads  of  fully  10,000  of  our  peo-  guranoe  Department,  Robert  A.  Maxwell ;  Su- 

r^^a:'vr.'ron-^ri'r"unt^^?f  PJ^nntendent  of  Bank  Departm«jt.  WHHa  8. 

the  tenure  of  titie  which  has  during  all  of  this  time  P«°®  ;     Superintendent    of    Pubho    Works, 

rested  upon  it,  and  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  small  James  Shanahan ;   Chief -Judge  of  the  Court 
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of  Appeals,   William    0.    Roger;    Aasooiate  registered,  every  female  voter  shall  describe 

Jadges,  Charles  Andrews,  Robert  Earl,  George  the  property  which  she  leases  for  busioess. 

F.  Danforth,  Rafus  W.  Feckham,  Francis  M.  The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 

Finch,  and  John  Clinton  Gray.    Jndge  Gray  of  1887  so  as  to  give  half-holidajs  during  only 

was  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  Jannary  June,  Jnly,  Angnst,  and  September. 

22  to  ml  the  vacancy  oaosed  by  the  death  of  A  law  was  passed  providing  that,  instead  of 

Jndge  Rapallo   in    1887  until  his  successor  taking  fees  variously  estimated  at  from  $50,000 

should  be  elected.  to  (100,000,  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of 

LsgtalatlTe  Senloa. — ^Laws  were  passed  amend-  New  York  should  hereafter  give  the  fees  to 
ing  the  Revised  Statutes  so  that  inventories  the  State,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000.  The 
shall  be  filed  more  accurately ;  authorizing  a  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  providing  that  qnaran- 
oompromise  by  executors  and  administrators  tine  commissioners  should  be  elected  by  a  joint 
of  debts  due  their  testat^irs  relative  to  the  sale  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
of  doubtful  claims ;  extending  the  time  for  the  instead  of  being  nominated  by  the  Governor 
payment  of  capital  stock  in  certain  corpora-  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  at  present, 
tions;  providing  that  in  making  assignments  A  concurrent  resolution  for  amending  the 
the  nature  and  place  of  business  shall  be  stat-  Constitution  was  passed,  and,  having  packed  a 
ed ;  providing  that  dealers  in  grave-stones  previous  Legislature,  will  now  be  submitted  to 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  property ;  exempt-  the  people,  which  provides  that  the  Grovemor 
ing  railroad  equipment  or  rolling-stock,  sold,  shalioelect  seven  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
leased,  or  loaned  under  a  contract,  from  the  to  act  as  associate  justices,  and  to  form  a  sec- 
law  requiring  the  filing  of  contracts  for  the  ond  division  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the 
conditional  sale  of  personal  property  on  credit,  relief  of  the  latter.  Another  concurrent  reso- 
The  Legislature  made  scant  appropriations  for  lution  was  passed  (but  must  pass  another  L^is- 
the  State  prisons,  which  will  probably  result  in  latnre  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  people), 
keeping  the  prisoners  in  idleness  for  a  part  of  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  year.  A  law  was  passed  providing  that,  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages.  A  biU  was 
whenever  it  can  be  so  arranged,  the  sentences  introduced  (but  not  passed)  providing  for  a 
of  convicts  shall  expire  during  the  summer  convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitu- 
months.  Several  bills  were  introduced  as  the  tion  of  the  State.  It  was  similar  to  the  bill 
result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Senate  Com-  vetoed  by  the  Governor  the  year  before, 
mittee  on  General  Laws  into  the  working  of  A  law  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  of 
those  combinations  known  as  '^  trusts."  But  five  assemblymen  to  investigate  all  the  reserva- 
none  of  these  bills  were  passed.  tions  within  the  State,  and  report  to  the  next 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  for  the  preven-  Legislature  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to 

tion  of  bribery  at  elections ;  also  a  bill,  based  ci^izing  the  Indians.   Another  bill  was  passed 

npon  the  Australian   system,  providing  that  allowing  a  commissioner  to   investigate  the 

ballots  shall  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  of  that  branch  of  the  Cayuga  Indians 

city  or  county ;  that  voters  shall  hav^e  separate  which  has  lived  in  Canada  since  the  war  of 

compartments  in  which  to  prepare  their  bal-  1812   because  it   fought  against   the  United 

lots ;  and  that  no  electioneering  shall  take  place  States  at  that  time.    The  Canadian  Cayugas 

within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  polls.    The  fac-  claim  a  portion  of  the  annuity  that  is  paid  by 

tory-inspectors  were  required  to  see  that  the  the  State  to  the  nation, 

obligations  of  employers  to  their  apprentices  A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $570,000  to 

are  enforced ;  and  mechanics'  liens  were  ex-  continue  the  work  of  lengthening  the  locks 

tended  to  cover  gas  and  electric  fixtures.  and  improving  the  canals.    A  law  was  passed 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  adversely  providing  that  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 

reported  in  the  Assembly,  providing  that  every  Buffalo,  the  charges  for  elevating,  receiving, 

adult  citizen,  irrespective  of  sex,  shall  here-  weighing,  and  discharging  grain  siiall  be  five 

after  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  municipal  elec-  eighths  of  one  cent  a  bushel.   The  former  rate, 

tion,  or  at  any  election  for  supervisor  or  excise  including  five  days'  storage,  was  three  fourths 

officers ;  and  that  no  poll-clerk  or  inspector  of  of  a  cent. 

election  shall  refuse  to  register  or  receive  the  A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $14S,2(K) 
vote  of  any  adult  citizen  at  such  election  on  to  finish  the  State  Library  and  the  Law  Li- 
account  of  sex.  Another  bill  providing  that  brary,  and  to  remove  the  books,  the  work  to 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of  be  in  charge  of  the  Capitol  commissioner  and 
sex  at  any  election  was  not  reported  from  the  three  of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and  Asseno- 
Senate  Committee.  A  third  bill,  killed  in  the  bly.  Another  bill  appropriates  $287,000  to 
Com  mittee  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  at  all  repair  the  Assembly  staircase,  and  to  replace 
municipal  elections,  for  five  years  and  no  long-  the  stone  ceiling  of  the  Assembly  Chamber 
er,  all  females  who  pay  taxes  on  property,  or  with  a  ceiling  of  wood,  the  work  to  be  in 
lease  a  whole  building  or  premises  in  which  charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  speaker 
they  reside  or  carry  on  business,  may  vote  for  and  four  members  of  the  Assembly  whom  be 
municipal  officers ;  and  that  at  elections  where  should  appoint ;  $20,000  was  appropriated  to 
only  male  tax-payers  can  now  vote,  female  tax-  lay  out  the  park  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
payers  can  vote  under  the  act ;  and  that,  if  Laws  were  enacted  amending  former  acts 
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to  facilitate  the  formation  of  asrioaltoral  and  required  for  nse  therein,  shall  he  fnmished  to 
horticultoral  aocietiea ;  amending  the  acts  re-  the  several  institntions,  supported  in  whole  or 
lating  to  contagions  diseases  among  animals ;  in  part  hy  the  State,  for  the  nse  of  their  in- 
incorporating  the  Western  New  York  Horti-  mates,  upon  the  requisitions  of  the  trustees  or 
cultural  Society ;  authorizing  the  State  Agri-  managers  thereof  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
cultural  Society  to  horrow  money  for  the  ereo-  State  Prisons,  and  no  article  so  manufactured 
tion  of  new  buildings ;  for  the  destruction,  at  shall  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  sach  inmatee 
the  expense  of  the  State,  of  animals  afflicted  unless  the  same  can  not  be  furnished  upon 
with  glanders ;  appropriating  $2,500  to  extend  such  requisitions.  The  Comptroller,  the  Sn- 
dairy  knowledge  throughout  the  State ;  allow-  perintendent  of  State  Prisons^  and  the  Presi- 
ing  the  State  dairy  commissioner  to  appoint  aent  of  the  State  Board  of  Oharities  shall 
five  extra  butter-and-cheese-makers  to  inspect  constitute  a  board  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
butter  and  cheese  throughout  the  State.  determine  the  price  at  which  all  articles  manu- 

A  bill  was  passed  which  substitutes  electric-  factured  in  such  penal  inatitutions,  and  fur- 

Ity  for  hanging,  to  take  effect  in  the  execution  nished  for  use  in  the  several  institutions  of  the 

of  sentences  for  crimes  committed  after  Jan.  1,  State,  shall  be  so  furnished^  which  price  shall 

1889.  be  uniform  to  all  institutions;  the  comptroller 

It  was  provided  that  the  thin  paper  used  shall  devise  and  furnish  to  the  several  institu- 

on  type- writers  shall  hereafter  be  classed  as  tions  a  proper  form  for  such  requisitions,  and 

legal  paper.  also  a  proper  system  of  accounts  to  be  kept 

The  following  became  laws :  For  the  incor-  for  all  such  transactions.  All  moneys  received 
poration  of  societies  for  providing  play-grounds  for  such  articles  so  furnished  upon  requisition 
for  children;  providing  for  police  matrons  in  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  now  re- 
cities  of  the  State,  who  shall  serve  in  places  of  quired  by  law  in  case  of  sales  of  the  products 
detention,  no  more  than  two  to  be  appointed  of  State  prisons.  There  was  appropriated 
in  any  city;  permitting  the  burial  without  a  $250,000  to  purchase  materials  and  to  carry 
ooroner^s  inquest  of  persons  dying  suddenly  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Governor 
without  medical  attendance,  in  case  of  accident  signed  the  bilL  The  Qovornor  sent  in  a  mes- 
or  organic  diseases,  where  no  suspicion  of  foul  sage  advising  that  the  conspiracy  laws  of  the 
play  can  exist ;  requiring  all  plumbers  in  Al-  State  be  so  amended  that  workingraen  might 
l>any  to  be  registered;  providing  schools  for  gather  for  peaceful  discussion  with  less  em- 
nurses;  providing  that  the  remains  of  persons  barrassment  than  at  present;  but  the  recom- 
dying  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital  in  New  York  mendation  was  not  acted  upon.  Another 
shall  be  cremated  unless  taken  away  by  rela-  message  by  the  Governor  called  attention  to 
tives;  amending  the  act  to  protect  owners  of  alleged  irregularities  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
bottles  by  including  those  used  for  medical  mission  appointed  to  construct  the  new  aqne- 
preparations,  perfumery,  etc.  Provision  was  duct  for  New  York  city.  The  Legislature 
made  for  supplying  water  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  immediately  passed  a  bill  legislating  the  old 
Schenectady,  Watkins,  and  Little  Falls.  commissioners  out  of  office  and  making  the 

An  extra  session  was  held  on  July  17-20.  new  commissioners  the  Mayor,  the  Coraptrol- 

The  Governor  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  call-  ler,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 

ing  the  session,  as  had  been  the  custom  here-  together  with  four  citizens  (two  Democrats 

tofore.    When  the  Legislature  convened,  his  and  two  Republicans),  to  be  appointed  by  the 

first  message  said  that  the  convicts  in  the  State  Mayor.    The  Governor  signed  the  bill,  and  the 

prisons  were  in  idleness,  and  recommended  board  was  appointed. 

legislation  applying  to  all  State  institutions.  Ftuiecs*— The  State  debt  was  reduced  $601,- 
The  Legislature  pa^ed  a  bill  the  main  points  650  during  the  year  by  the  payment  at  matur- 
of  which  were  as  follow:  No  motive-power  ity  of  $100,000  Niagara  reservation  bonds;  by 
machinery  for  manufacturing  shall  be  placed  the  purchase  aifd  cancellation  of  canal  stock, 
or  used  in  any  of  the  penal  institntions  of  the  forming  part  of  the  canal  debt,  to  the  amonnt 
State ;  and  no  person  in  such  institutions  shall  of  $408.260 ;  and  by  the  redemption  of  canal 
be  required  or  allowed  to  work,  while  under  stock  that  matured  on  July  1, 1887,  amount- 
sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade  or  indufitry  ing  to  $98,400.  On  Sept.  80,  1888,  the  total 
where  his  labor,  or  the  production  or  profit  of  funded  debt  was  $6,965,354.87,  classified  as 
his  labor,  is  farmed  out,  contracted,  given,  or  follows:  Indian  annuities  (general  fund),  $122,- 
sold  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever ;  694.87 ;  canal  debt,  $6,142,660 ;  Niagai^  reser- 
the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  and  all  vation  bonds,  $700,000;  canal  debt  sinking- 
other  officers  having  in  charge  the  manage-  fund,  $4,076,289.89.  Total  debt  unprovided 
ment  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  for  but  not  yet  due,  $2,889,065.48.  The  latter 
shall  hereafter  cause  to  be  manufactured  there-  sum  is  about  one  twelfth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
in,  by  the  inmates  thereof,  such  articles  only  viduation  of  the  State.  On  Sept.  80,  1887,  the 
as  are  commonly  needed  and  used  in  the  pub-  total  debt  was  $7,567,004.87,  and  the  sinking- 
lie  institutions  of  this  State,  for  clothing  and  fand  $4,061,188.84,  leaving  as  the  net  debt 
other  necessary  supplies  of  such  institutions  $3,505,816.03.  The  increase  of  the  sinking- 
and  the  inmates  thereof;  and  all  the  articles  fund  during  the  year  was  $15,100.55.  Valu- 
mannfactured  in  such  penal  institutions,  not  ing  investments  at  par,  the  capital  of  the  more 
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important  trust  fands  held  by  the  State  on 
Sept.  80,  1888,  was  as  follows : 


FUNDS. 

*-^ 

ll«iM7ialh« 

IViliL 

Coinmon-fchool 
fyiod ............. 

88,967,176  69 

8,979,476  78 
280,000  00 

41^400  00 

$16,464  08 

87,748  98 
4,801  86 

59,009  12 

$8,978,640  7T 

4,017,220  71 
884,201  80 

474,409  12 

United   StfttM  de- 
posit ftasd 

Lltentiire  fand 

College  hnd-flciip 
ftand :.. 

Total 

|9,68S,0&6  42 

$117,418  48 

$8,749,471  90 

The  capital  of  the  same  fands  on  Sept  80, 
1887,  was:  Securities,  $8,498,045.49;  monej 
in  treasury,  $208,445.28 ;  total,  $8,706,488.62. 

The  canal  debt  sinking-fund,  as  aoove  stated, 
contained  on  Sept.  80,  1888,  securities  and 
cash  to  the  amount  of  $4,076,289.89.  The 
total  amount,  therefore,  of  cash  and  securities 
held  by  the  Comptroller  for  the  principal  funds^ 
Sept.  80,  1888,  was  $12,825,761.29. 

For  the  current  year  the  State  tax  is  $9,089,- 
808.86,  the  rate  being  two  and  sixty-two  one 
hundredths  mills,  and  the  valuation  $8,469,- 
199,945,  the  tax  to  be  devoted  as  follows: 
School  purposes,  $8,469,199.95;  canals,  in- 
cluding CHual  debt,  $2,254,979.96;  general 
purposes,  $8,865,128.95.  The  direct  school- 
tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year  produced  $8,697, 
240.99.  The  total  expenditure  from  the  State 
treasury  for  education  was  $4,192,814.92.  The 
total  expenditure,  State  and  local,  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  was  $15,696,012.89. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct  1,  1887, 
amounted  to  $5,222,256.68.  There  was  paid 
into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  $17,800,755.42.  There  was  drawn 
therefrom  for  ail  purposes  $17,626,557.85, 
leaving  on  Oct.  1,  1888,  a  balance  of  $5,896,- 
454.75.  The  balance  in  the  general  fond  on 
Oct  1,  1887,  was  $3,826,127.06;  the  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $9,855,472.75,  and  the  pay- 
ments $10,061,718.49,  leaving  $8,119,881.32. 
Among  the  receipts  of  the  general  fund  were: 
From  State  tax,  1887,  $5,005,500.78;  from 
tax  on  corporations,  $998,677.82 ;  from  tax  on 
organization  of  corporations,  $181,838.27 ;  from 
tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  $786,084.88; 
from  salt  duty,  $52,115.69;  ind  from  State- 
Prison  earnings,  $2,110,042.84.  Among  the 
expenses  of  the  same  time  are:  For  the  State 
Capitol,  $167,957.60 ;  for  normal  schools,  $71,- 
481.24;  for  legblative  expenses,  $410,981.07; 
for  the  militia,  $546,105.67;  for  the  Utica 
Lunatic  Asylnm,  $57,878.20 ;  Willard  Asylum, 
$47,425;  Buffalo  Asylum,  $92,414.88;  HomcB- 
opathic  Asylum,  $35,729.20;  Hudson  River 
Asylum,  $173,747.78;  St  Lawrence  Asylum, 
$133,338.10;  Hinghampton  Asylum,  $101,- 
858.20 ;  institutions  for  the  blind,  $87,812.61 ; 
institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb,  $265,369.05; 
Soldiers^  and  Sailors'  Home,  $143,000;  State 
Reformatory,  $195,000;  State  Industrial 
School,  $217,300;  Asylum  for  Insane  Crimi- 
nals, $161,516.63 ;  State  prisons,  $1,967,815.- 
74;  for  canal  purposes  (canal  tax),  $2,805,- 


788.98.    The  canal  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$8,246,552.68 ;  expenditures,  $2,788,046.71. 

inwiiiiiBiiita.— The  Comptroller  says  in  his 
annual  report :  ''  Our  taxing  system  is  in  many 
respects  glaringly  defective.  Real  estate  is 
overburdened,  while  personal  property  escapes 
its  due  proportion  of  liability.  The  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  property  of  the  people 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  fur 

1887  was: 

Penoiua $8SCL88e,88i 

SmI 8,025,229,788 

Ttetia $8,861,128,]7T 

"The  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  for 

1888  was: 

PenoDAl $846,611,861 

Beid 8,122,668,064 

Total $8,468,199,9IA 

"  This  shows  an  increase  in  one  year  on 

BealeeUte $97396,296 

Penonal  estate 10,718,471 

Total  inereaee $108,071,788 

"These  valuations  clearly  exhibit  the  unjust 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  borne  by 
the  real  over  the  personal  property.  It  can 
not  be  that  the  personal  property  amounts  to 
less  in  value  than  the  real,  and  in  that  case  we 
have  within  the  State  to-day  over  $2,500,000,- 
000  of  personal  property  that  is  not  but  ought 
to  be  subject  to  taxation." 

EtecatiM.— For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 
20,  1887,  the  total  amount  exjMnded  for  pub- 
lic education  was  $14^461,774.94^  which  was 
greater  than  ever  before  by  nearly  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars.  Of  this  sum,  the  amount  paid 
directly  for  common  schools  was  $18,760,669.- 
57,  an  increase  of  $475,682.98  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  sum  expended  in  the  cities 
was  $8,840,117.77,  and  in  the  towns  $5,420,- 
551 .80.  The  total  valuation  of  school  buildings 
and  sites  is  reported  at  $86,876,558,  of  which 
$24,217,240  is  in  the  cities  and  $12,159,813  in 
the  towns ;  in  this  item  the  increase  was  $714,- 
469,  of  which  $708,729  were  in  the  cities  and 
but  $5,740  in  the  towns.  There  were  paid  for 
teachers'  wages  during  the  year,  $9,806,425.88; 
for  libraries,  $89,722.45 ;  for  apparatus,  $360,- 
208.08 :  for  new  buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc, 
$2,894,004.85.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  was  81,818,  and  the 
number  employed  for  terms  of  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more,  22,708.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  employed,  5,821  were  males  and 
25,497  females.  The  average  annual  salary 
paid  was  $687.12  in  the  cities,  and  $262.44  in 
the  towns.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers* 
wages  was  greater  last  year  than  ever  before 
by  $204,157.11.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (between  five  and  twenty-one  years) 
was  1,768.115.  There  are  178,178  more  cliil- 
dren  of  school  age  resident  in  the  cities  than 
in  the  towns.  The  total  number  enrolled  in 
the  schools  daring  the  year  was  1,087,812,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  625,610.  For  the 
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year  ending  Aug.  80, 1888,  oat  of  a  total  of  as  the  pablio-aoconnt  Bystem  was  concerned, 
$15,686,012.89  expended  for  education,  the  sam  was  the  Bufficient  appropriation  of  money  to 
of  $14,980,841.47  was  paid  for  support  of  com-  carry  on  that  system,  which  was  the  only  sys- 
mon  schools,  wliich  is  an  increase  of  oyer  tem  then  permitted  by  statute,  in  an  effective 
$1,000,000  over  1887.  Of  this  sum,  $9,209,-  way.  This  was  withheld,  and  the  effect  has 
464.14  was  expended  in  cities  and  $5,771,-  been  in  every  sense  discouraging  and  detri- 
877.83  in  towns.  The  total  number  of  teach-  mental,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ers  employed  during  the  year  was  81,726,  of  most  assiduous  energy  of  the  ofScers  who  have 
whom  5,651  were  males  and  26,075  females,  conducted  the  prisons.'* 
Their  average  annual  Mdary  in  cities  was  The  report  Attributes  the  causes  of  the  change 
$702.92,  and  in  towns  $266.76.  The  total  to  the  legislation  of  1888.  The  milliondoilar 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $9,676,-  prison  appropriation  bill,  introduced  early  in 
091.98.  There  were  1,772,958  children  of  the  sessidn,  was  reduced  to  $250,000  and  passed, 
school  age,  997,155  in  the  cities,  and  775,808  In  a  month  this  sum  was  exhausted,  and  a  fur- 
in  the  towns.  Of  these  1,038,269  were  en-  ther  appeal  was  made,  which  procured  $500,- 
rolled,  and  680,595  were  in  average  daily  000  additional.  The  Legislature  thus  appro- 
attendance.  The  State  Superintendent  says  priated  in  all  only  $750,000  to  provide  for  the 
in  his  annual  report :  **  We  have  a  compulsory  employment  of  2,600  men,  when  during  the 
education  law  upon  our  statute  books,  but  it  previous  year  the  preceding  Legislature  had 
is  a  law  which  does  not  compel.  It  has  never  furnished  $1,800,000  for  the  employment  of 
been  acted  under  to  any  considerable  extent,  an  average  number  of  1,300  men,  then  engaged 
and,  this  being  so  after  fourteen  years  (»f  trial,  on  the  prison  industries.  Before  the  year  was 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  never  wUl  be."  half  completed  the  money  was  exhausted,  and 

Namal  Scbaeta* — In  the  nine  normal  schools  on  July  1  the  Buperintendent  looked  forward 

of  the  State  there  was  a  total  enrollment  dur-  to  six  months  or  more  of  idleness  and  the 

ingthe  school  year  1887  of  6,995  pupils,  and  attendant  evils.    At  his  request  the  Governor 

during  1888  of  6,828.    The  total  enrollment  in  convened  the  Legislature  in  July  to  provide  for 

the  normal  departments  proper  for  1887  was  the  emergency.    The  passage  of  the  Yates  bill 

2,884;  for  1888,  8,012.    The  value  of  normal-  at  that  session  overthrew  the  public-account 

school  property  is  estimated  at  $1,827,775.84.  system,  as  well  as  every  other  system  of  pro- 

The  cost  of  the  schools  for  1888  was  $243,-  ductive  labor.    It  introduced  idleness  instead 

181.71.     A  tenth  school,  at  Oneonta,  estab-  of  industry,  withdrew  the  convicts  from  the 

lished  in  1887,  will  be  opened  in  1889.  shops  and  put  them  into  their  cells.     The 

For  many  years  the  State  lias  recognized  that  change  in  the  law  wrought  a  great  decline  in 

these  schools  would  not  be  able  to  train  teach-  the  material  and  moral  conditions  that  have 

ers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  existed  in  the  State  prisons.    As  a  result,  the 

the  common  schools.    It  has  undertaken  there-  deficit  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  any 

fore  to  supply  the   deficiency  by  organizing  other  year  since  the  reform  prison  system  was 

teachers'  classes  in  the  academies  and  union  established.    In  1888  the  cost  of  maintenance 

schools.  During  the  school  year  1887-'88  there  was  $404,509.94  and  the  deficit  $153,924.46. 

were  195  of  the^e  classes  organized  in  142  On  September  80  the  number  of  convicts  in 

different  schools.     The  number  of  students  the  prisons  was  as  follows:  at  Auburn,  1,248; 

that  received  instruction  for  ten  consecutive  at  Clinton,  755 ;  at  Sing  Sing,  1,405 ;   total, 

weeks  or  more,  was  8,258.    The  number  com-  3,408.     This  total  is  an  increase  of  129  over 

pleting  the  course  of  study,  and  for  whom  1887.    At  the  same  date  there  were  confined  in 

tuition  was  allowed  from  the  State  appropria-  the   several  penitentiaries  in   the  State  622 

tion,  was  2.676.  State  convicts,  828  in  the  State  Reformatory 

PrlsiHi — Superintendent  Lathrop,  in  his  re-  at  Elmira,  and  108  in  the  House  of  Refuge  for 

port  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1888,  an-  Women  at  Hudvon. 

nounces  that  **  the  prisons  have  distinctly  and  The  iMNUie. — ^The  following  was  the  number 

positively  receded  in  condition  and  in  their  tend-  of  patients  in  the  several  asylums  at  the  close 

ency  during  the  last  year.    In  the  previous  year  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sept.  80, 1887  and 

there  had  been  much  difficulty  and  embarrass-  1888 : 
ment,  which  were  incident  to  the  change  of 


the  labor  system  in  the  prisons  and  the  establish-  location. 

ment  of  new  industries,  or  the  change  from  the 


contract  system  to  public  account  of  the  same    ^^2rd 

industries  formerly  pursued.    But  at  the  open-  poufrhkMpji'to! !!!!.'!!.'.'!!'.!!!'. 

ingof  the  last  fiscal  year  these  changes  bad    ^iJJ!**®^" 

become  far  advanced,  the  system  of  public  Binghamum  *.'.'.*.'.*.'.*.!.**.*.! !'.'.!! 
account  had  been  generally  introduced  and  put 

into  practical  operation,  and  any  other  change         '^^^ 

w  as  not  anticipated,  at  least  until  the  new  sys- 
tem had  had  a  fair  trial.  The  prime  factor  on  On  September  80  there  were  450  patients  in 
which  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  successful  the  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  194  in  the 
operations  in  the  prisons  then  depended,  so  far  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark. 
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October  1  there  were  180  banks  Simflar  reports  come  from  nearly  all  the  other 

of  deposit  and  disooont  in  actiye  operation,  an  tribes,  except  the  Oneidas,  Tnscaroraa,  and  SI 

increase  of  26  banks  and  $2,285,000  capital  in  Reffis,  where  the  land  is  generally  held  in  sev- 

one  year.   The  aggregate  resoarces  of  the  State  eraity.     The  committee  recommend  that  aU 

banks  on  September  22  were  $217,898,717,  an  lands  of  the  Indians  be  allotted  in  severalty, 

increase  oyer  1887  of  $26,440,170.    Of  the  25  and  that  they  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  dti- 

new  banks,  2  were  converts  from  the  national  zenshtp  and  sabjected  to  the  general  laws  of 

system  and  7  are  in  New  York  city  and  have  the  State.    On  the  several  reservations  there 

a  capital  amounting  to  $950,000.    Of  the  total  are  1,546  Indian  children  of  school  age.    Of 

increase  in  banking  capital,  $250,000  represents  these,  1,082  were  enrolled  in  the  30  reservation 

the  increase  of  existing  institutions  and  $1,-  schools  during  the  school  year  1887-'88,  but  the 

985,000  the  capital  of  new  associations.    As  average  daily  attendance  was  only  420. 
evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the       Tiie  Erie  CaiaL — In  1888  the  number  of  tons 

State  banks,  it  is  noted  that  there  has  been  no  of  freight  carried  was  4,942,948,  or  a  decrease 

reduction  in  the  capital  of  any  of  the  number  of  610,857  over  1887.    The  figure  for  1888, 

during  the  year,  and  not  a  single  suspension  or  however,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average 

failure  has  occurred  in  that  period.    There  are  for  the  past  five  years.    Among  the  reasons 

25  trust,  loan,  and  mortgage  companies  in  op-  assigned  for  the  falling  off  are  these:  1.  The 

eration,  which  show  totol  resources  of  $224,-  contracts  made  with  railroads  centering  at  Buf- 

018,183.68  and  liabilities  amounting  to  $224,-  fala  with  vessels  of  deep  draught  loaded  with 

554,824.51.   The  total  amount  of  interest-bear-  coal  and  other  freight  for  the  ports  of  the 

ing  deposits  was  $165,817,864.07,  an  increase  northern  lakes,  their  return  cargoes  being  in 

of  $18,685,900.50.   Three  new  trust  companies,  grain  (the  chief  reliance  of  the  boats  on  the 

with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  were  organized  Erie  Oanal),  which  is  turned  over  by  the  large 

during  the  year.    The  total  capital  employed  vessels  to  the  railroads  that  furnish  the  west- 

by  the  trust  companies  operating  under  the  em- bound  freight;  2.  Short  crops,  cauang  a 

State  laws  shows  an  increase  of  $8,498,000  in  decreased  export   trade ;    8.    The  comer  in 

the  same  period.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  grain,  which  overturned  the  markets  in  Chi- 

year  there  were  17  safe-deposit  companies  in  cago  and  New  York  for  several  weeks;  4.  The 

operation  in  this  State,  with  an  aggregate  capi-  insistance  of  the  canal  boatmen  for  higher 

tal  of  $8,123,900,  an  increase  during  the  year  rate&  in  consequence  of  which  much  of  the 

of  $294,000.  freight  was  sent  by  rail.    During  the  past  year 

Batlreadflt—The  following  statistics  show  the  the  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  so  as  to  al- 
work  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  during  the  low  the  passage  of  two  boats  tandem  has  pro- 
past  two  years:  Gross  earnings,  1888,  $152,-  gressed  until  now  there  are  only  fifty-one  miles 
122,705.78 ;  1887,  $148,7^490.62.  Net  earn-  on  the  Erie  Oanal  containing  single-tiered  locks 
ings,  1888,  $50,517,648.94;  1887,  $51,284,-  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  ''double- 
516.02.  Taxes,  1888,  $5,252,224.10;  1887,  headers."  Other  locks  are  now  in  process  of 
$5,018,907.21.  Surplus,  1888,  $5,862,202.58;  lengthening,  and  many  of  them  will  be  com- 
1887,  $8,284,408.60.  Miles  of  road  built  in  pleted  before  the  season  of  1889  opens. 
New  York  State,  1888,  7,487.85 ;  1887,  7,-  The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825.  Its 
888.88.  The  increase  in  tons  of  freight  carried  dimensions  were  40  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
one  mile  is  5*27  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  single  locks 
there  has  been  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  net  90  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  a  waters 
earnings,  although  a  greater  amount  of  business  way  at  the  aqueducts  of  19  feet  The  ca- 
bas been  done  than  previously.  This  result  is  pacity  of  boats  was  100  tons.  In  1883  the 
attributed  by  the  railroad  commissioners  to  increased  business  on  the  canals  exceeded  all 
several  causes,  among  them  the  clause  in  the  public  expectation,  and  the  Legislature  of  1884 
Interstate  Oommerce  act  prohibiting  pooling ;  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  reckless  efforts  of  some  railroad  managers  a  second  set  of  locks  to  increase  the  facility 
to  procure  business  at  any  rates,  however  un-  of  transportation.  This  was  supplemented  in 
profitable;  the  building  of  new  roads  in  ad-  1885  by  the  passage  of  an  act  directing  the 
vance  of  any  necessity ;  strikes,  and  the  delib-  canal  commissioners  to  enlarge  and  improve 
erate  redaction  of  rates  to  unprofitable  points  the  canal,  giving  them  discretionary  powers  as 
for  stock-jobbing  purposes.  to  its  dimensions,  location,  etc,  to  alter,  ar- 

The  IndlMfl. — From  a  report  of  a  committee  range,  and  construct  new  feeders  and  other 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  it  works,  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  for  sup- 
appears  that  there  are  still  in  the  State  tribal  plying  the  enlarged  canal  with  an  additional 
reservations  having  the  following  population :  supply  of  water.  At  a  meeting  of  the  canal 
Onondaga,  450 ;  Oneida,  178 ;  Tuscarora,  439 ;  board,  June  80,  1835,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
Tonawanda,  600 ;  Shinnecock,  150 ;  St.  Regis,  the  canal  60  feet  wide,  with  6  feet  depth  of 
1,044;  Cattaraugus,  1,805;  Allegany,  834;  water.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  October, 
total,  4,900.  The  Onondaga  reservation,  near  the  board  decided  to  increase  its  capacity  to 
Syracuse,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  deplorable  con-  70  feet  wide  and  7  feet  depth  of  water,  to 
dition,  the  Indians  defying  all  attempts  to  edn-  build  the  locks  1 10  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
cate  them  or  to  induce  them  to  till  the  soil  thus  giving  boats  a  carrying  capacity  of  240 
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tons.  The  engineers  made  a  mrrey  for  the  provides  for  licensing  agents  to  do  fire-insor- 
enl&rgement,  following,  or  nsing,  as  far  as  anoe  basiness  in  this  State,  through  unadmitted 
praodoable,  the  line  of  the  old  canal,  and  in  companies  of  other  States  or  conntries.  The 
many  places  building  a  portion  of  it  new.  or  experience  of  one  more  year  in  observing  its 
on  a  more  direct  line  than  the  old  canal.  The  practical  operation  confirms  the  impression, 
work  was  immediatdy  put  under  contract,  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  department,  that 
thousands  of  men  were  employed,  and  the  the  incorporating  of  tiiis  act  into  the  insurance 
Legislature  of  1888  authorized  the  commis-  laws  of  the  State,  makes  them,  in  a  very  mate- 
sioners  of  the  camd  fund  to  borrow  $4,000,000  rial  respect,  anomalous,  illogical,  inconsistent, 
to  carry  on  the  work.  The  cansJ  commission-  and  radically  bad.  The  theory  on  which  the 
ers  were  directed  to  prepare  and  put  under  law  was  enacted,  that  the  insurance  thus  aa- 
contract,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  such  thorized  could  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limit 
portions  of  the  work  as  would  complete  the  of  '* surplus  line'* — m  other  words,  could  be 
entire  enlargement  The  work  progressed  confined  to  such  insurance  only  as  could  not  be 
rapidly  until  1842,  when  what  is  known  as  the  obtained  from  duly  authorized  companies — ^has 
^^stop  law"  was  enacted,  suspending  further  proved  fallacious,  and  the  superintendent  is 
expense  on  public  works.  The  canal  remained  disposed  to  think  that  most  of  the  insurance 
in  an  unfinished  condition  for  five  years  fol-  written  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
lowing,  until  1847,  when  the  Legislature  made  oonld  have  been  obtained  in  duly  authorized 
an  appropriation  to  continue  the  work.  Other  companies  if  the  policy-holders  had  made  rea- 
annn^  appropriations  were  made  up  to  1862,  sonably  diligent  efforts  to  obtain  it,  which, 
when  the  enlargement  was  completed.  however,  the  statute  does  not  require  them  to 
iMDiMS.— The  latest  reports  of  the  insur-  make.  He  thinks  the  statute  ought  to  be  re- 
ance  department  show  that  the  aggregate  as-  pealed,  and  that  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
sets  of  the  fire  and  fire  marine  companies  of  statutes  enacted  with  special  reference  to  the 
this  country  doing  business  in  the  State  of  prevention  of  unauthorized  fire  insurance  need 
New  York  is  $168,041,841.82,  claf>sified  as  fol-  some  material  amendments  to  give  them  wider 
low :  New  York  Joint-stock  companies,  $60,-  scope  and  practical  effect. 
929,147.70 ;  joint-stock  companies  of  other  In  March,  1888,  an  important  decision  was 
States,  $99,645,876.83 ;  New  York  mutuals,  made  in  regard  to  insurance  law  in  the  State 
$1,961,984.58 ;  mutuals  of  other  States,  $504,-  of  New  York.  It  was  on  an  appeal  taken,  by 
882.76.  Compared  with  1886,  tiiese  figures  defendant  from  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
show  an  aggregate  decrease  of  $1,872,808.66.  Oourt,  sustaining  plaintiff's  exceptions,  taken 
Excepting  scrip  and  capital,  their  liabilities  at  the  trial  in  the  Monroe  circuit,  and  ordered 
are:  New  York  joint-stock  companies,  $24,-  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  at  General 
945,447.25 ;  other  State  joint-stock  compa-  Term  and  directing  a  new  trial.  The  trial  jna- 
nies,  $85,578,822.68 ;  New  York  mutuals,  tice  had  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
$668,994.89;  other  State  mutuals,  286,646.19;  The  property  insured  was  a  merchant*s  stock 
total,  $61,474,910.86,  an  increase  of  $8,159,-  of  goods  in  Phelps,  Ontario  Go.,  and  it  was 
661.65.  The  total  amount  of  scrip  liabilities  destroyed  by  fire  liay  8,  1884.  The  policy  was 
is  $701,017,  and  of  capital,  $60,542,620.  The  for  $1,500,  and  plaintiff  a8t>erted  a  loss  value 
fire  premiums  received  were  $18,425,955.69;  of  over  $8,000.  The  answer  was  that  plaintiff 
fire  losses  paid,  $18,419,011.99 ;  fire  losses  in-  had  effected  subsequent  insurance  without  noti- 
ourred,  $18,987,470.98.  The  estimated  amount  f^ing  defendant's  agent,  in  violation  of  the 
of  expense  for  the  transaction  of  this  business  terms  of  his  policy.  The  trial  justice  held  that 
is  $5,527,786.72,  which,  if  added  to  the  in-  this  vitiated  the  policy,  and  directed  a  verdict 
curred  losses,  make  a  total  of  $19,465,257.70;  for  defendant,  to  which  ruling  plaintiff  ex- 
showing,  as  compared  with  the  premium  re-  cepted.  On  the  hearing  of  the  exceptions  at 
oeipts,  an  apparent  loss  of  $1,089,802.01.  At  the  General  Term  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  close  of  1887  the  marine  and  fire  insurance  the  clause  in  the  policy  reading :  *'  If  the  assured 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  shall  have,  or  shall  hereafter  make,  any  other 
York  were  possessed  of  $227,702,828  of  ad-  insurance  on  the  property  hereby  assured,  or 
mitted  assets,  not  including  assets  held  abroad  on  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  of 
or  premium  notes  of  mutual  companies,  a  loss  the  company  written  thereon,  then  the  policy 
of  $146,222  as  compared  with  1886.  The  lia-  shall  be  void,^'  is  a  part  of  a  contract  that  re- 
bilities  of  these  companies,  excepting  scrip  and  quires  the  written  consent  of  the  assured  to 
capital,  were  $90,268,202,  an  increase  of  $4,-  render  valid  and  obligatory,  and  that,  as  no 
861,148  over  the  return  of  the  preceding  year,  written  indorsement  to  that  effect  appears  on 
The  income  was  $444,506  and  the  expendi-  the  policy  the  clause  Is  of  no  binding  effect.  It 
tures  were  $108,957,528,  an  increase,  as  com-  was,  therefore,  held  that  the  question  of  fact 
pared  with  1886,  of  $1,504,841  in  income  and  for  a  jury  to  pass  upon  was  whether  the  de- 
$5,584,517  in  expenditures.  The  whole  nnm-  fendant's  agent  had  or  had  not  orally  consented 
ber  of  companies  reporting  in  1887  was  182,  to  the  subsequent  insurance.  The  defendant, 
being  four  less  than  in  1886.  In  the  last  an-  instead  of  going  back  to  the  circuit  for  a  new 
nual  report  there  were  pointed  out  some  of  the  trial,  took  a  direct  appeal  to  the  court  of  last 
objectionable  features  of  the  statute,  which  resort,  to  have  the  matter  fully  and  finally  de- 
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termined,  stipalating,  as  the  role  reonireB,  that  supplies  through  the  Erie  Oanal,  Cajoga  Lake, 
if  the  principle  was  foand  against  the  defend-  and  Ithaca.  Binghamton  and  Elinira  were 
ant  judgment  ahsolate  sboald  be  rendered  for  tributaries  to  Ithaca  at  that  time ;  bat  thej 
plaintiff.  It  was  accordingly  argued  in  the  have  since  distanced  her,  owing  to  largely  im- 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  court  handed  down  proved  railroad  facilities.  It  was  necessary  in 
its  decision,  unaoimonsly  affirming  the  judg-  the  early  days  to  reach  Ithaca  in  order  to  take 
ment  of  the  Greneral  Term,  and  ordenng  judg-  steamboals  on  Cayuga  Lake  to  go  to  Albany  or 
ment  absolute  for  plaintiff  with  cost?.  No  to  the  West,  and  a  large  territory  was  depsid- 
opinion  was  written,  that  of  the  justice  in  the  ent  upon  Ithaca  for  cheap  and  rapid  transpor- 
Supreme  Court  being  adopted  as  fully  covering  tation.  The  turnpike  was  used  by  early  stages 
and  deciding  every  point  at  issue.  to  Catskill,  Geneva,  and  Buffalo.  A  ship-canal 
New  Cities.— In  1888  Hornellsville,  Ithaca,  and  was  devised  to  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  price  of 
Middletown  were  incorporated  as  cities.  This  property  in  Ithaca  rose  very  high.  But  when 
makes  the  total  number  of  cities  in  the  State  the  Erie  Railway  was  constructed,  in  1849,  the 
80.  The  other  27  are  Albany,  Amsterdam,  whole  territory  southward  of  Ithaca  became 
Auburn,  Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Co-  tributary  to  Elmira  and  Binghamton.  The 
hoes,  Dunkirk,  Elmira,  Hudson,  Jamestown,  late  Ezra  Cornell  removed  to  the  village  in  its 
Kingston,  Lockport,  Long  Island  City,  New-  day  of  distress,  and  by  his  wealth  and  enter- 
burg,  New  York,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Pongh-  prise  restored  much  of  its  former  prosperity, 
keepsie,  Rochester,  Rome,  Schenectady,  Syra-  The  university  bearing  his  name  was  but  a 
cuse,  Troy,  Utioa,  Watertown,  and  Yonkers.  part  of  the  great  work  that  he  accomplished. 
Homellsville,  in  Steuben  County,  secured  a  The  city  has  12,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad 
charter  on  March  2,  1888.  The  city  is  divided  connections  are  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
into  six  wards.  The  mayor,  chamberlain,  over-  and  Western,  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira, 
seer  of  the  poor,  recorder,  sealer,  game-con-  and  two  smaller  roads.  There  are  many  fac- 
stable,  and  tnree  commissioners  of  excise  are  tones  producing  docks,  stoves,  agricultural 
to  be  elected  on  the  general  ticket.  All  other  implements,  steam-engines,  organs,  and  rifles, 
officers  are  elected  on  ward  tickets.  The  city  The  city  is  an  important  center  for  the  distri- 
con tains  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  bution  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
Canisteo  river  which  runs  southward  into  the  There  are  14  churches,  8  schools,  a  public  li- 
AUeghany.  Hornellsville  is  at  the  junction  of  brary,  8  banks,  8  hotels,  2  daily  and  4  weekly 
severid  railroads.  A  short  railroad  to  Bath,  newspapers.  The  city  is  lighted  by  the  electric 
in  the  same  county,  connects  that  village  with  light  and  by  gas ;  and  it  has  a  fine  system  of 
Hornellsville  and  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka-  water-works. 

wanna  and  Western  Railroad.  There  are  Middletown  became  a  city  on  June  9, 1 888. 
planing-mills  and  shoe-factories ;  but  the  chief  The  number  of  wards  is  four.  The  officers 
industry  is  in  the  shops  of  the  New  York,  Lake  elected  on  the  general  ticket  are  the  mayor, 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  its  employ^  treasurer,  alderman-at-large,  recorder,  two 
form  a  large  part  of  the  population.  There  are  justices  of  the  peace,  two  constables,  nine 
six  churches,  five  schools,  and  a  free  public  members  of  the  board  of  education,  three  ez- 
iibrary.  The  city  is  known  as  a  tri-shire  town,  cise  commissioners,  five  water  commissioners, 
the  remaining  public  buildings  of  the  county  and  three  assessors.  The  city  lies  on  Walktll 
being  in  the  villages  of  Bath  and  Corning,  river,  nearly  seventy  miles  northwest  of  New 
Hornellsville  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricult-  York  city.  The  New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad, 
nral  interest  which  is  shown  in  the  farmers^  the  New  York,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Western, 
clubs  and  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  the  largest  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the 
county  fairs  in  any  rural  city  of  the  State.  Susquehanna  and  Western,  and  the  Middle- 
Ithaca  became  a  city  by  an  act  of  the  Legis-  town  and  Crawford  Railroads,  all  center  at 
lature  on  March  2,  1888.  The  city  is  divided  this  point.  The  population  is  about  16,000. 
into  four  wards.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  The  city  is  a  large  manufacturing  center,  more 
two  supervisors  are  the  only  officers  elected  on  especially  for  nails,  files,  farming-implements, 
a  general  ticket  The  charter  is  considered  a  saws,  condensed  milk,  and  iron  castings.  It  is 
marvel  of  brevity  and  thoroughness,  by  those  also  the  center  of  a  large  dairy  and  agricultural 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  charters  of  interest.  It  has  water-works  and  gas-works, 
cities.  This  city  is  at  the  southern  end  of  There  are  twelve  churches  and  a  graded  high 
Cayuga  Lake.  As  a  village  it  was  founded  school,  with  twelve  other  public  schools.  Mid- 
in  1796  by  Simeon  De  Witt,  who  was  then  dletown  is  the  site  of  the  Hoiuceopathic  Asy- 
surveyor-general  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Inm  for  the  Insane.  The  buildings  have  been 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  second  erected  on  what  is  known  as  the  hospital  sys- 
railroad  built  and  operated  in  the  State  from  tem  of  treatment ;  but  new  ones  will  be  erected 
Ithaca  to  Owego,  connecting  the  waters  of  according  to  the  cottage  system. 
Cayuga  Lake  with  Susquehanna  river,  gave  a  Peiltlcal. — On  May  16  a  Democratic  State 
rapid  growth  to  the  village,  and  it  became  an  Convention  met  in  New  York  city  and  elected 
important  distributing  point  The  lower  tier  delegates  to  the  St  Louis  convention,  who 
of  counties  in  New  York  and  the  northern  were  instructed  to  vote  for  the  renominatiott 
tier  in  Pennsyslvania  brought  many  of  their  of  President  Cleveland.    Presidential  cdectors 
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were  also  selected.     The  resolutions  of  the  tomerittheapproyalofthepeopleof  the  State.    We 

convention  approve  the  National  and  State  Ad-  J^^^J^^^c®^®  ""S™"^!?'  <1«**?^»Y«;  "><*  hypocritical  log- 

mini^^^iAou^'^^d  strongly  condemn   trusts.  ^^Sn1n^^5,e^^^^^^^^ 

The  baxton  eJectoral-reiorm    bill,  wmcn  was  clearly  inconBistent,  not  honestly  designed  or  calcu- 

passed  by  the  Legislatare  hnt  vetoed  by  the  lated  to  aid  the  cause  of  temperance^  but  intended 

Governor,  was  also  condemned.    The  Rep  oh-  onW  to  mislead  the  people  and  for  pohtical  effect 

lican  Convention  met  at  Buffalo  on  May  16,  and  ,, '^'»«  Democratic  narty,  now  as  ever,  earnestly  fevom 
,  ",  ^"•'•^"  *"«•.»«  *^«**».v  v«  «^»j  w,  «  X*  ^jj^  presentation  oftlie  purity  of  elections,  the  protec- 
chose  as  delegates  at  large  to  the  Chicago  Ci.n-  tion  of  the  ballot,  and  of  hohest  returns.  It  bblicves 
▼ention  the  four  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  ihattbese  conditions  arotbe  safeguards  ofour  free  in- 
State,  Senator  Hiscock,  ex-Senators  Piatt  and  stitutions,  and  that  all  good  citizens  should  cordially 
Miller,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  The  dele-  unite  in  promoting  such  conditions  and  in  promoting 
.^4^:^n  ».»«  r.»:»««^..-...»'»^  -D^..>i .■.«•: ^^o  ««  &«>«.««  all  adverse  and  fraudulent  influences.  We  favor  aU 
gation  was  unmstructed.  Resolutions  on  State  ^asonable  and  practical  measures  which  may  conduce 
and  National  issues,  as  well  as  the  nomination  to  these  ends,  and  of  all  chanffes  in  our  election  laws 
of  electors  at  large,  were  referred  to  a  subse-  which  will  then  more  effectuallv  preserve  to  every  citi- 
quent  convention  for  the  nomination  of  State  2entherightoffreeballot,fairIy  counted  and  honestly 

officers.  This  latter  convention  was  held  at  !!i""!??*  i^T^i^^T-^  P"^"^/"^ 
Ci.  A  4,c%a  1^  •i.ic  measure,  however  stnnirent  and  severe,  which  will 
Saratoga  on  August  28.  It  nominated  ex-bena-  ^0^  gu^ely  prevent  and  punish  bribery  and  fraud, 
tor  Warner  Miller  for  Governor  by  acclamation,  as  well  as  intimidation  and  coercion  at  elections.  We 
and  selected  as  candidates  for  Lieutenant- Gov-  approve  the  veto  of  the  so-called  Saxton  electoral  bill, 
ernor  and  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ^^^,  ^^  contained  provisions  which  were  unoonsti- 
U,  mi  the  v,^ancy  cosed  by  the  death  of  /adge  rr^L^i^JSfcf^SteoS^h'e'^V^ 
Rapallo,  S.  V.  R.  Oruger  and  William  Rumsey,  have  feiled  to  accomplish  the  reforms  desired, 
respectively.  The  platform  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Hie  Prohibitionists,  at  their  State  conven- 
m.  T  •  1  *,  i>  <iooo  *  ^  *v  tion  held  in  Syracuse,  June  27,  nominated  W. 
»d'dr^o{1hr4iw?eSW2JelJS'lSw?Z  Martin  Jonee  ?or  Governor,  G^rge  F.  Powell 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  The  reduction  in  the  for  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  and  Charles  W. 
rate  of  State  taxation  bears  witness  to  the  spirit  which  Stephens  forjudge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
guided  legislation.  The  investigation  into  tniste  and  The  United  Labor  party,  at  their  convention 
combmations,  by  making  their  evils  known,  points  j  jj  y  j^  j^ J-  September  20,  accepted 
the  way  to  effectual  remedies.  The  examination  into  ^^  ,,.,,  v  vj,  K^pi^t«i/^i  *.v,  avw|iv^ 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the  New  Warner  Miller,  the  KepuDlican  nominee,  as  its 
York  aqueduct,  still  in  progress,  has  already  exposed  candidate  for  Governor,  and  nominated  John 
abuses  which  call  for  reparation,  and  has  fi^iven  warn-  H.  Blakeney  for  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  and 
injr  how  the  campaign  exnens^of  a  Democratic  gov-  Laurence  J.  McParlin  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
ernor  may  be  met  out  of  contracts  paid  by  the  tax-  ^  Anneals 

The  Kcpublican  party  favor  the  pavment  by  the  On  September  28  the  Socialists  of  New  York 

State  of  the  lefritimate  expenses  for  biulots  and  their  city,  at  a  public  meeting,  resolved  to  nominate 

distribution,  and  the  punishment,  by  disfranchise-  candidates  for  national  State,  and  municipal 

S^lS^„?*'^'hrS^^o?Sff.2li±iSu'Stt^  fr  «»d  at  a  anbseqoent  .neetlDg  Edward 

direction  deserve  commendation,  while  Gov.  HUl  Hall  was  made  a  candidate  for  Governor,  Chns- 

merits  censure  and  rebuke  for  his  veto  of  a  measure  tian   Pattherg   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 

aiming  to  purify  the  ballot  and  to  assure  absolute  in-  Francis  Gerau  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 

dependcnce  to  vote  at  the  polls.        ,      .     ,,      .  peals.    The  canvass  was  one  of  great  interest, 

In  view  of  the  recent  revelations,  showmff  the  abuse  v„4.  .^  _^  ,i«mo«o1  A^/tW^^n^^ni-      a  -  i«  i  stoA   ♦k^ 

of  our  natuialixation  and  immigration  lawsf  we  desire  ^^^P}  ^^  J^usual  excitement.    As  in  1884,  the 

and  urf^  a  thorough  revision  of  said  laws,  in  order  decision  of  the  national  contest  was  considered 

that  our  country  and  fellow-citizens  may  he  protected  to  depend  on  the  vote  of  New  York,  and  large- 

from  tke  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  other  coun-  ly  also  upon  the  vote  of  New  York  city.     At 

*"*••  the  election  in  November,  while  the  Repuhli- 

The  Democratic  convention  for  nominating  cans  carried  the  State  on  the  national  ticket, 

State  officers  met  at  Buffalo  on  September  12,  their  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  were  de- 

and   renominated  Gov.  Hill   and  Lieut-Gov.  feated.     For  Governor,  Hill  received  650,464 

Jones  by  acclamation.    For  Judge  of  the  Court  votes;    Miller,  631,298;  Jones,  80,215;   and 

of  Appeals  John  Clinton  Gray  was  nominated.  Hall,  8,848.    Gray,  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of 

The  platform  contained  the  following:  Appeals,  was  elected  by  only  8,425  plurality, 

We  oppose  all  sumptuary  laws,  needlesslv  interfei-  of  jl"?"/  ^It'®^^  ^""^l ^.^^V^i^^rT  ^^'^^h 

ing  with  the  personal  liberties  and  reasonable  habits  dlfl78  for  Stephenn,  8,841  for  McParlin,  and 

and  customs  of  any  part  of  our  dtixens.    We  believe  8,528  for  Geran.     The  Republicans  elected  20 

in  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  the  liquor- traffic  members  of  the  State  Senate,  and  79  members 

l^ttt'^iSt^ttS^^^^^^^  ?iJit?rfl^'  the  Democrats  securing  11  Sena- 
Local  excise  revenues  raised  by  State  law,  like  other  fo"  and  49  members  of  the  House.  Democrat- 
proper  local  revenue  laws,  should  be  applied  in  lessen-  ic  Congressmen  were  elected  in  the  first  fonr- 
in^  the  burdens  of  local  taxatioiL  We  tavor  a  revision  teen  congressional  districts  (except  the  Third), 
of  the  excise  laws  and  approve  the  recommendation  and  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Thirtv-third  Dis- 
of  a  Democratic  governor  to  that  effect,  made  to  the  ♦-:«*-.  ♦i.o  i>Am«inin»  nfn^ifi^n  Aic,4U»t»  ^\^*j^A 
bat  Legislature,  £id  adopted  by  it,  whereby  a  com-  Jf ^^^' ,.'^«  remaining  nineteen  districts  elected 
miaaion  was  appointed  to  make  such  revision,  and  we  Kepublicans.  At  the  same  election  an  amend- 
truat  that  the  work  of  the  commission  will  be  such  as  ment  to  the  State  Constitution,  providing  that 
VOL.  XXVIII. — 89  A 
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the  Goyernor  may  seleot  seven  Sapreine  Oonrt 
judges  for  service  at  Albany  as  a  second  court 
of  appeids,  to  visit  the  regular  court,  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  498,114  yeas  to  65,822  nays. 

HEW  YORK.  (CITT>  GefcmMBt.— The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  officers  during  the  year :  Mayor, 
Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Democrat;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  George  H.  Forster ;  Regis- 
ter, James  J.  Slevin ;  Sheriff,  Hugh  J.  Grant. 

JML — ^The  following  table  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances : 


the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  corporation  is 
limited  to  about  $180,000,000,  and  as  the  lia- 
bilities which  it  has  already  incurred  amount 
to  over  $98,000,000,  it  follows  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  city  may  raise  by  pledging 
its  credit  for  further  improvements  can  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $82,000,000. 

Schetlb— The  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  J.  Edward  Simmons,  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  John  Jasper.  There  are  84  gram- 
mar schools  and  39  primary  schools  and  also 


FUKDXD  DEBT. 


1.  Payable  from  the  alnklcg-ftind,  under  ordinaooes  of  the 

ConimoD  CooDcil 

2.  Payable  from   the  alnklDg-ftand,  nnder  proTialona  of 

chspter  388,  aectlon  8,  Lawa  of  1878s  and  aectioD  176, 

New  York  Cl^  ConaoUdatioD  act  of  1882 

8.  Payable  from  ttie  alnkinff-ftind.  under  proTiaiona  of 
chapter  888,  nection  8,  Laws  of  1878,  and  aectlon  192, 
New  York  City  Consolidation  act  of  1882 

4.  Payable  from  taxation,  onder  provlalona  of  chapter  490, 

Laws  of  1883 

5.  Payable  from  the  alnkln^-fOnd,  under  proylalons  of  the 

oonatitational  amendment  adopted  Not.  4, 1884 

6b  Payable  fit>m  taxation,  under  the  scTeral  atatntea  author- 

iiing  their  Issue 

T.  Bonds  isbued  for  local  improvements  after  June  9, 1880. . 
&  Debt  of  the  annexed  territory  of  Westchester  County . . . . 


Total  frinded  debt 

TKXPonABT  DxBT.— Jee0«»ti/  BoruU. 

1.  Issued  under  spedal  laws 

2.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1837 

8.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1888 


Dm.  si,  188T. 


$4,871,900  00 

9,700,000  00 

19,960,887  96 

4461,000  00 

16,760,000  00 

72,288,481  49 

8,768,000  00 

690,000  00 


doifng 
18S8. 


dolBf  1888. 


$78,600  00 


$8,707,215  15 


4,160,000  00 

''i»o^666'66 


$128,268,n9  45 

196,746  70 
4,857,600  00 


Total  amounts , 


$182,828,066  15 


$8,187,215  15 

896,180  49 
'17,210,47606 


$25,792,820  64 


8,900,889  14 

■"iiooo'oo 


$4,010,889  14 

196,746  70 

4,857.600  00 

14,802,875  00 


Dm.  si,  ISML 


$4,598,400  00 

9,700,000  OO 

28,667,508  U 

445,000  00 

90,900,000  00 

68^88,142  85 

4,098.000  00 

668,000  06 


$22,868,060  84 


$182,445^095  4» 
805,180  49 

*  *  2^,666*  66 


9185.747,825  95 


Total  ftinded  debt $182,445,095  46 

Less  amount  held  bv  commla- 

sioners  of  the  sinking  frind 

aa  investments $88,896,425  95 

Cash  (includes  Marine  Bank, 

$110,000) 6,088,264  17 

44,484,690  12 

Net  fhnded  debt,  Dec.  81, 1888 $88,010,405  84 

Berenue  bonda 8,802,780  49 

Debt,  including  revenue  bonds,  Dec  81, 
188S $91,818,185  88 

By  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  the 
city  is  forhidden  to  increase  its  indebtedness 
beyond  an  amount  eqaal  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  within  its  limits. 
The  assessed  valuation  for  1888  was  $1,802,- 
818,879.  An  examination  of  the  above  state- 
ment will  show  that  the  gross  bonded  indebt- 
edness is  $132,446,095.46,  while  the  amount 
held  bv  the  sinking-fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the 'city's  debt  is  $44,434,690.12.  The  net 
indebtedness  of  the  city,  therefore,  amounts 
to  $88,010,406.34.  For  the  purchase  of  new 
parks,  for  the  improvement  of  the  river-front, 
and  for  the  discharge  of  other  obligations  al- 
ready imposed  upon  it,  says  the  Mayor,  the 
city  will  be  compelled  to  issue  additional  bonds 
amounting  to  about  $19,661,000.  The  city's 
net  income  accruing  to  the  sinking-fund  for 
1889  is  estimated  at  over  $9,000,000.  It  is 
fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  during  the  cur- 
rent year  the  city  will  be  compelled  to  increase 
its  indebtedness  by  about  $10,000,000.  As  by 
the  provisions  of  the  constitutional  enactment 


a  school-ship,  the  "  ISt.  Mary^s.*'  The  average 
attendance  at  the  grammar  schools  during  the 
year  was  114,710;  at  the  primary  schools,  19,- 
688 ;  total  184,248.  The  total  number  taught 
at  the  grammar  schools  during  the  year  was 
214,461 ;  at  the  primary  schools,  40,828 ;  to- 
tal, 264,789.  At  the  evening  schools  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  7,367,  and  the  total  number 
taught  was  21,889.  According  to  the  financial 
statement  of  funds  down  to  Jan.  1, 1889,  the  to- 
tal resources  were  $6,689,625.69 ;  total  expend- 
iture, $4,603,797.71 ;  total  sum  relinquished, 
$18,603.56 ;  total  balance  of  all  funds,  Dec.  31, 
1888,  $1,067,224.83.  The  chief  details  of  the 
expenditures  were :  Salaries  of  teachers  in 
grammar  and  primary  schools,  $2,824,327.69 ; 
salaries  of  janitors  in  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  $124,232.68 ;  salaries  of  professors  et 
ah  in  Normal  College,  $74,468.94 ;  salaries  of 
teachers  in  training  department,  $19,186.62; 
salaries  of  Janitor  and  engineer  in  Normal  Col- 
lege, etc.,  $8,999.99 ;  salaries  of  teachers  and 
janitors  in  evening  schools,  $109,661.69 ;  sala- 
ries of  officers  and  clerks  of  Board  of  Education, 
$39,490.66;  salary  of  counsel  to  the  board, 
$3,000 ;  salaries  of  city  superintendent  and  as- 
sistants, $34,568.47 ;  salaries  of  truant  agents, 
$11,781.79;  support  of  nautical  school,  $27,- 
541.86 ;  depository — books,  maps,  supplies,  etcl, 
$144,709.19;  rents  of  school-buildings,  $40,- 
664.24;  fuel,  $93,021.34;  gas,  $18,381.89. 

Vital  Stetisdcs.— The  president  of  the  Board 
of  Health  is  James  C.  Bayles.    According  to 
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the  report  made  under  his  direction,  the  total  PilttlcaL — In  addition  to  the  excitement  in- 
nurober  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  40,175 ;  cidental  to  a  presidential  canvass,  the  local  poll- 
of  these,  17,860  were  of  children  under  five  tics  were  somewhat  complicated  bv  the  nomi- 
years  of  age.  Classified  according  to  diseases,  nation  by  Tammany  Hall  of  Hagh  J.  Qrant  for 
the  more  important  were :  Small-pox,  81 ;  ty-  Mayor.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  two  years  pre- 
phoid  fever,  438 ;  whooping-cough,  678 ;  scar-  vioasly  had  been  the  nominee  of  Tammany, 
let  fever,  1,861 ;  diphtlieria,  1,914;  diarrhoeal  but  by  his  independence  while  in  office  he  in- 
diseases,  8,489 ;  pneamonia,  4,288 ;  consnmp-  cnrred  the  ill-will  of  the  politicians  and  con- 
tion,  6,260.  The  death-rate  was  26*83  in  a  sequent  repudiation  by  that  local  faction  of 
thousand.  There  were  86,186  births  during  the  Democratic  party.  But  he  was  promptly 
the  year,  including  8,289  that  were  reported  nominated  by  an  independent  convention,  and 
as  still-births ;  14,638  marriages  were  recorded,  his  candidacy  was  accepted  by  the  County 
and  4,390  coroners*  certificates  were  issued.  Democracy.  At  the  election,  Hugh  J.  Grant 
indicating  the  necessity  of  an  inquest  The  (Tammany)  received  114,111  votes;  Joel  B. 
statistics  of  the  deaths  are  very  perfect,  as  no  Erhardt  (Republican),  73,087 ;  Abram  S.  Hew-- 
burial  can  take  place  without  a  permit;  but  itt  (County  Democracy),  71,979 ;  JamesJ.  Coo- 
the  information  concerning  the  marriages  and  gan  (United  Labor),  9,809  ;  William  T.  Ward- 
births  is  necessarily  defective.  The  estimated  well  (Prohibition),  882.  George  H.  Forster 
population  of  New  York  city  on  July  1  was  (Tammany)  was  elected  President  of  the  Board 
1,626,081.  This  was  determined  from  the  pro-  of  Aldermen,  but  his  death  before  bis  inaugu- 
portional  increase  between  the  State  census  ration  led  to  the  selection  of  John  H.  V.  Ar- 
taken  in  1876  and  the  national  census  of  1880.  nold  for  that  place.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
Prior  to  July  1,  the  weekly  increase  of  the  consists  of  16  Tammany,  2  County  Democrats, 
population  was  estimated  at  846,  and  since  and  7  Republicans.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
that  time  at  872.  James  A.  Flack  was  elected  sheriff,  Edward 
Felice. — This  department  is  controlled  by  four  F.  Reilly  county  clerk,  and  Ferdinand  Levy, 
commissioners,  of  whom  Stephen  B.  French  is  Daniel  Hanly,  and  Louis  W.  Schultze  coroners, 
president  The  superintendent  is  William  Mur-  The  presidential  vote  in  New  York  city  was : 
ray,  and  the  force  under  his  command  num-  Mr.  Cleveland,  162,786 ;  Gen.  Harrison,  106,- 
bered  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  8,861,  of  whom  2,268  922;  Gen.  Fisk,  1,848. 

are  patrolmen.    These  were  distributed  among  Haysr^  Mange. — ^This  document  contained 

86  precincts  and  1  sub-precinct,  each  of  which  the  following  paragraphs  of  general  interest: 

was  under  the  special  supervision  of  a  cap-  The  parks  of  the  city  have  been  established  for  the 

tain.    There  were  86,049  arrests  during  the  use  and  ei«oyment  of  the  whole  people.    Everything 

year,  for  the  following  offense,:  A«.nlt  and  S^?5&^r°TWo^/?'S.^^jrS?'l!? 

battery,  male,  4,709,  female,  621 ;  disorderiy  |u,d  Natural  Histoiy  on  Sundays  is  a  practical  exclu- 

oonduct,  male,  40,860,  female,  7,180;  intozica*  sion  of  the  induatnal  masses  from  all  opportunity  to 

tion,  male,  14,282,  female,  6,461;   petty  lar-  viaitthem.    I  hope  that  some  means  win  soon  be  de- 

ceny,  male,  2,843,  female,  418 ;  suspicious  per-  ^<i  ^7  ^^^^}l  these  mweums  will  be  made  aooesei- 

sons,  male,  3,279,  female,  298;  vfolations  of  a? pM  thSiS  b^SR 

corporation  ordinances,   male,  4,942,   female,  ping  at  our  docks.    Fenv-boats,  sea-golnff  veesels. 

77  ;    violations  of  health   law,   male,    14,040,  and  the  smaller  craft  whicn  ply  between  tbw  city  and 

female,    160;    violation   of  excise  law,  male,  «4J»ce«it  towns  are  crowded  mdiscriminately  together. 

6  810  femala.  120                                        >          ^  Passen^r-boats   and   freight-vessels  sail  from  the 

* «         fwiL  ^       J       _x        ^  •                  J  V  w*o  piers.    Lines  of  trucks  laden  with  merohandise 

Fins— 1  he  fire  department  is  managed  by  a  render  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  freight 

board  of  three  commissioners,  of  which  Henry  depots  impaftsable  to   foot-passengers.    The  pave- 

D.  Purroy  is  president.     Charles  O.  Shay  is  ments  along  the  streets  fronting  on  the  river  are  in  such 

chief  of  the  department,  and  the  force  includes  wretched  condition  that  travel  upon  them  is  danger- 

1  noQ   «,««      ri.,.;.^   1QQQ   ♦T,^**    «.^*^   Q  Aoo  ous  to  vehicles.    Great  ruts  and  holes  act  a«  traps  for 

1,028   men.     During   1888   there   were   8,422  heavily  laden  trucks,  and  it  Is  no  uncommon  siSt  to 

alarms  of  nre,  and  8,217  actual  fires.     Of  the  see  the  entire  traffic  of  the  street  suspended  while  a 

latter,  2,888   were  confined  to   the  point  of  driver  vainly  urses  his  team  to  pull  from  a  break  in 

starting,  200   were   confined   to   the  buildiuff  the  street-bed  a  load  which  would  tax  the  full  strength 

where  the  fire  originated,  49  extended  to  other  ^*,{lif  *^^"~  ^  draw  upon  an  even  pavment. 
V  "ri-  «o  ^*  *»'"■•'''"'  ;•'  «*>«'^"»*^  "^  wkuct  .pjjg  pavements  of  the  city  are  in  such  pressing  need 
buildings,  28  were  vessels,  and  64  were  of  of  repau-  and  improvement  that  attention  should  be 
places  other  than  buildings  or  vessels ;  2,078  immediately  devoted  to  them.  1  have  already  men- 
fires  were  extinguished  without  an  engine-  tioned  the  inexcusable  condition  in  which  i  have 
stream ;  686  with  one  engine-stream  ;  347  with  fo«°?  the  streets  fronting  on  the  rivers,  and  I  vent- 
♦«,^  ^.  <.k.«.»  »«^»r  «4^.^Jl»».  ««^  1  rut  «A^,.:.^^  nre  to  say  that  there  are  few  thoroughfares  which 
two  or  three  engine-streams ;  and  106  required  ^  -^  ^^e  condition  that  befits  the  teide  and  com- 

more  than  three  engine-streams.     1  he  follow-  merce  of  this  city.    Under  the  law  the  public  authori- 

ing  table  gives  the  damage  to  structures :  ties  are  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $500,000  annu- 
ally for  the  repavement  of  the  hi^hwayH,  which  sum 

is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  extensive  alterations  and 

n*-  improvements  which  are  now  absolutely  essential. 

■*'*y**'  With  proper  pavements  an  effective  system  of  street- 

— 7 —  cleaning  could  be  eanily  maintained.    At  present  it  is 

g  generally  conceded  that  our  Ktreet-deaning  system 

tails  properly  to  provide  tor  the  public  comfort.  Sub- 
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■UnlJAl  ai 

lio  trettui  „  ... 

filth;  oonditian  ia  the  muM  of  unWanuil  ani  well- 

fonnded  complunl.  ,...■■  .  ™. 

For  many  jeuv  this  idt;  hu  beeo  oompelled  to  pa;  begianing  of  the  storm  its  efiects  were    itill 

ui  m^justpropoitioDof  the  expenaMDl'the  BtsteOov-  felt   in   the   ataguatioo   of  business   interests, 

efnmeol.    Tlio  St«to  Boird  ofAssassora  hu  fixed  the  Articles  of  food  became  scarce,  milk  was  not 

^Juati™  of  taxable  property  within  tbi.  city  at  a  j„  ^^  j,ad  in  the  city,  and  condensed  milk  had 

■urn  almost  equal  to  *S  per  cent,  of  the  entire  valua-  .    .  3  l.      «      Vi.        •         f    n 

tioQ  i>f  the  Stole,  and  tVe  city  is  oonMonently  com-  ^  ■>«  ^^^  •>/  wl.     The  pnce  of  all  proTisi.iiui 

pelled  to  bGar4&  per  oent.  of  the  entire  )4tata  uuu-  began  to  rise,  notabl}' that  of  meat  and  poalUj. 


tlon.    The  injustice  of  this  diatributJoD  of  the  bordeo  In  the  suburbs,  where  man;  business  men  re- 

ofjiojernmoni  between  this  and  other  count™  iji  ap-  gide^  thonsanda  were  detained  either  in  their 

!:S'r.?jf;sprrsT»»'tJ.s:iSt  f»-  ".»»•■••!■■■  -'  »'•■  o-  •«  *»  ,^ 

Imposed  upon  us,  the  city  has  no  repraBontatioQ  in  the  the  morning  trains  of  the  12tli  were  stopped 

Board  of  State  Asaessom.     Were  such  representation  by  the  storm,  and  in   some  cases  two  Diffhts 

afforded  it  is  probable  that  the  injustice  from  whieb  were  spetit  bj  passengers  on  board  the  trun]). 

wenowsufr^wouldtetoBoine^e3cMn^^l»*ned,and  j^^    jf^„   j^^^j   railroails,    and   those   ran- 

Not'»ith'9^Zglhe'^''nrt^rdem^d''S'rtheburiBl  »'"»  f"-""  '■^^  t^''""'  S^°^/^  ^^?"^  ^T'"* 

ofelflitric  wires  and  for  vlie  removal  of  the  polos  which  the  north  and  east,   suffered  greatly.     Where 

diafl);ure  our  streets,  the  nuisance  remains  unabated,  the  trains  were  delayed  at  stations  the  capai*jty 

Laws  havebeenenaoted  whichHereinlondod  toafford  of  the  neiirhhorinir  cODDtTT  was  taxed  to  It* 

the  city  relief  tVom  this  imposition,  but  siiber  on  ao-  utmost  to  provide  food  for  the  passengers.    At 

oouQt  ot  iinpertcctiona  m  the  law  or  remiaaness  01  1     '      1           ,.             c                   j           ■ 

the  officers  cfiarBed  with  ito  e;teoution,  the  poles  and  Home   places  long  Imes  of  cars   and   engines, 

wires  oootinue  to  obstruot  our  ihorouKhfares.    All  the  representing  ten  or  more  separate  trains,  were 

provisions  of  the  exiating  law  thould  be  invoked  to  snow-bound.     The  suspension  of  mail  facilities 

remedy  this  evil ;  and  i^-  they  prove  inadequate,  we  „^  absolute  for  over  forty-eight  hours, 

should  ask  the  Leg,slalnre  for  aUditional  powers.  ^^^  immediate   effect  of  tSe  Storm   was  to 

TIk  WBird. — A  snow-storm  of  great  sever-  suspend  all  traffic  on  the  surface  street-roads, 

ity,  preceded  b;  rain,  visited  New  York  city  The  elevated  roads,  it  would  be  supposed, 

and  vicinity  on  March   11,   12,   and  13.     For  would  be  free  from  trouble ;   bat,  owing  to  the 

over  forty-eight  lionrs  a  very  heavy  northwest  position  of  their  rails,  on  each  side  of  which 

wind  prevailed  and  eansed  the  snow  to  drift  two  heavy  wooden  gnard-rails  are  bolted  down, 

in  all  directions.    Railroad  commnnication  was  they  experienced  maoh  difficulty.    The  rain 

oat  off,  vessels  were  detained  from  reaching  coated  the  raib  with  ice,  snow  was  depomted 
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upon  the  ice,  and  the  iDoreasing  fall  of  soow  the  exception  of  $200,000,  which  are  to  be 

rapidly  filled  up  the  space,  barying  the  rail  withdrawn  gradually;  to  provide  for  which, 

completely,  and  preventing  transit  over  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  imports  at  the 

road.    In  some  instances  the  cars  were  all  day  seaports  are  to  be  set  aside  until  the  amount 

in  going  the  length  of  the  road.    The  people,  is  canceled.    The  bank  bound  itself  to  take  at 

in  many  cases,  came  down   on  ladders,  the  par  in   silver  coin  all  such  paper  money  on 

trains  being  detained  between  stations.  presentation.     In  this  manner  specie  payment 

The  fire  department  set  to  work  to  build  has  virtually  been  resumed, 
sleighs  and  hire  all  suitable  ones  in  order  to  Anajf — The  effective  strength  of  the  perma- 
use  them  for  the  transportation  of  engines,  nent  army  is  1,268  men,  commanded  by  88  offi- 
hose,  and  ladders  to  nres.  The  telephone  cers;  and  of  the  militia  14,000,  officered  by  681. 
company,  finding  its  wires  were  in  many  in-  iHerlcan  ArUtratiM* — The  President  of  the 
stances  crossed  by  the  electric-light  wires,  it  UnitedStatee,  in  his  message  of  Decembers,  ex- 
became  necessary  as  a  precaution  against  con>  pressed  himself  in  the  following  terms :  **•  The 
flaj^ration  to  shut  off  the  light  currents,  so  that  long- pending  boundary  dispute  between  Oosta 
the  city  was  for  one  or  two  nights  practically  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  referred  to  my  arbi- 
without  illumination.  Goal  was  delivered  with  tration;  and  by  an  award  made  on  Biarch  22 
great  difficulty  to  many  private  residences,  last,  the  question  has  been  finally  settled  to 
The  Steam  Supply  Company  supplied  steam  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  both  of  the  parties 
without  interruption  to  all  its  customers.  The  in  interest"  A  dispute  having  arisen  after- 
gas  companies  supplied  gas  without  trouble,  ward  between  the  two  republics,  in  relation  to 
while  coal  and  all  objects  that  had  to  be  trans-  the  site  of  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Oanal,  the 
ported  on  the  surface  were  only  with  great  de-  American  minister  to  Guatemala  was  instructed 
lay  and  at  the  cost  of  great  efforts  delivered  to  to  use  his  good  offices  to  bring  about  an  under- 
those  requiring  them.  standing  between  the  two  governments,    llie 

To  dispose  of  the  masses  of  snow,  fires  were  following  dispatch  from  him  was  received  at 

built  against  the  heaps,  and  in  other  places  the  Department  of  State  on  Jan.  17,  1889: 

jets  of  steam  were  used  to  melt  the  accnmula^  "  The  convention  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 

tton.     Carting  the  snow  to  the  docks  and  Rica  to  arbitrate  questions  affecting  the  Nica- 

dnmping  it  into  the  river  was  the  most  effi-  raguan  Canal  was  signed  on  the  10th  instant, 

oient  of  the  methods  adopted.    The  East  River  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  named 

Bridge  was  operated  at  a  disadvantage,  the  the  arbitrator." 

cable  transport  having  stopped.    In  the  midst  inexatlM  tf  Con  Idaid. — The  "  Gaceta  Ofic- 

of  the  blockade  thus  occasioned  an  ice  bridge  ial "  of  Sept.  22,  1888,  announced  the  taking 

formed  across  the  East  river,  and  several  thou-  possession  of  Com  Island  by  the  Government 

sand  people  crossed  upon  it.    A  very  sad  feat-  on  August  80.    This  small  island  lies  off  the 

ure  was  the  loss  of  life.    Owing  to  the  expos-  Kicaraguan  coast,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  thirty- 

ure,  several  persons  perished  in  the  city  and  six  miles  east  of  Bluefields.    It  has  a  popula- 

suburbs.  tion  of  600,  and  a  good  port  with  a  depth  of 

NlCARAGriy  a  republic  in  Central  America ;  forty  feet.    The  island  is  fertile,  and  exports 

area.  61,600  square  miles ;  population  in  1886,  a  large  amount  of  cocoanuts.    There  is  also 

262,372.    The  capital  is  Managua,  population,  a  ship  •  yard,   where  sloops  of  twenty  tons 

18,000.  capacity  are  built. 

GoTttUMBt.— The  President  is  Don  Evaristo  Pistil  Service.— During  1886-^86  the  number 

Carazo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  of  items  of  mail  matter  handled  was  2,480,168, 

March  1,  1891.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  while  the  expense  involved  was  $71,406 ;  the 

the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  receipts  did  not  exceed  $22,717. 

Adrian  Zavala ;  Finance,  Don  Bernab^  Porto-  Tdegnpbs. — The  number  of  telegrams  sent 

carrero;  Interior,  Don  David  Osorno;  Public  during   1886-'86   was  261,116,   87,010  being 

Works,  DonClios^Ohamorro;  War,  Gen.J.  Eli-  Government  dispatches  and  174,106  private 

zondo.  The  Nicaraguan  Minister  at  Washington  messages.    The  latter  were  91,607  in   1884, 

is  Don  Horacio  Guzman;  the  Consul- General  88,680  in  1886,  and  86,626  in  1886;  the  cable- 

at  New  York,  Alexander  Cotheal ;  the  Ameri-  grams  numbered  9,267.    The  receipts  during 

can  Consul  at  Managua  is  Charles  H.  Wills.  1886  were  $49,101,  and  the  expenses  $88,800. 

FImmh.— The  income  in  1886  was  $1,479,-  There  were  in  operation  in  1887  808  miles  of 

098;  the  outlay,  $2,191,076;  in  1886  the  for-  telegraph  and  82  of  telephone.    In  October 

mer  was  $1,694,286,  and  the  latter,  $1,998,667.  several  new  telegraph  offices  were  opened.    A 

The  foreign  debt  is  represented  by  £286,000,  line  went  into  operation  a  distance  of  forty 

bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  home  miles  between  Eteli  and  Sauoe,  to  be  soon 

debt,   including    paper  money  in  circulation,  followed  by  one  between  Matagalpa  and  Jui- 

amounted  to  $491,128  on  Oct.  81,  1886.    In  galpa,  which  will  connect  the  former  with  the 

September,  1888,  the  Minister  of  Finance  made  Department  of  Chontales. 

a  contract  with  the  Banco  do  Nicaragua  by  Electric  LIglit. — The   municipality  of   Leon 

virtue  of  which  the  Government  engaged  to  made  a  contract  in  October  for  the  lighting  of 

withdraw  and  cancel  all  the  paper  money  in  the  city  during  twenty-five  years,  at  the  end 

circulation  on  November  16  of  that  year,  with  of  which  time  the  city  has  the  option  of  buy- 
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log  the  plant  or  extending  the  privilege  for 
another  equal  period,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  the  plant  hecomes  oitj  property  without 
compensation. 

BallrMis. — There  are  in  operation  two  lines 
of  railway,  one  between  Gorinto  and  Momo- 
tombo  via  Ohinandega  and  Leon,  and  one  be- 
tween Managua  and  Granada  via  Masaya, 
measuring  together  159  kilometres  in  length. 

Lake  Mafli^M* — In  July  the  Government 
made  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  line  of  steamboats  to  ply  on  the  lake  be- 
tween Managua  and  Momotombo;  the  first 
steamer  to  begin  its  trips  in  eighteen  months, 
and  no  steamer  of  the  line  to  register  less  than 
150  tons  burden. 

€Mmem. — During  four  biennial  periods  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows : 


1879-'90 $6,644,816  1 1888-'84 $8,699,( 

1881-'82 7^1,66t  1 1885-'86 8,410,188 

The  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  two 
were  distributed  as  follow : 


MOVEMENT. 


1883-*84. 


Import 
Export. 


Total  trade. 


$9,794,981 
4,904,649 


$8,699,680 


1885-'86. 


$8,684,178 
4,786,015 


$8,410,188 


During  the  last  two  years  the  products  ex- 
ported were:  India-rubber,  28,007  quintals; 
gold,  19,785  ounces;  coffee,  142,472  quintals; 
cattle,  406  head. 

The  American  trade  with  Nicaragua  has 
been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEARS. 


1888. 
1887, 
1886, 


Import  Into  th« 
Uaitad  Statat. 


$1,486,171 
1,663,168 
1,067,909 


DouiMtk  export 
to  NIoanfiuL 

$861,156 
701,151 
471,671 


EdDcatlwu — In  1887  there  were  288  common 
schools,  attended  by  9,083  pupils,  who  were 
taught  by  256  teachers,  and  10  colleges,  at- 
tended by  998  students,  taught  by  64  pro- 
fessors. The  painter,  Don  Jos!^  Maria  Ibarra, 
is  about  to  open  a  school  of  arts  at  the  capi- 
tal ;  simultaneously  a  young  ladies^  educational 
institute  is  to  be  established.  Dating  from 
May  1,  the  academies  at  Leon  and  Granada 
were  changed  to  national  universities.  The 
Government  in  1888  spent  $1,940  monthly  in 
aid  extended  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
$5,862  per  month  for  common  schools;  add- 
ing thereto  other  subsidies  for  education,  the 
monthly  state  aid  aggregated  during  the  year 
$14,046. 

Nlctragia  Cuud.— The  apparent  collapse  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  slight  interest  taken 
in  the  Tehauntepec  Ship-Canal,  bring  into 
prominence  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  which  had 
already  received  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Vermont,  received  also  a  charter  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  February, 
1889.  After  debates  and  investigations  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  of  the  most  exhaust- 


ive nature,  continued  at  intervals  throughout 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  this  act  of  Id- 
corporation  was  signed  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  the  same  month,  after  careful  exami- 
nation by  himself  and  cabinet  of  the  constita- 
tionality  of  the  measure,  and  of  the  claims  and 
objections  of  previous  concessions.  This  meas- 
nre  is  in  line  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
ship-canal  should  not  be  under  European  con- 
trol. It  requires  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  a  m^ority  of  the  directors  of  the  company 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  concession  to  build  a  ship-canal  by 
the  route  now  proposed  was  granted  by  Nica- 
ragua in  1849  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship- 
Canal  Company.    The  original  company  was 
succeeded  by  the  Central  American   Transit 
Company.    This  organization  is  stQl  in  exist- 
ence, and  its  members  claim  that  it  has  rights 
prior  to  those  of  any  other  concern,  which 
must  be  respected  by  any  company  that  at- 
tempts to  construct  a  canal  on  the  route  cov- 
ered by  the  concessions.    These  claims  have 
been  frequently  denied  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  President  in  granting  national 
approval  to  the  present  company  confirms  this 
denial.     A  report  was  made  giving  the  cost 
and  description  of  the  route  of  a  ship-canal 
from  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  Del  Norte,  or 
Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  harbor  of 
Brito  on  the  Pacific,  in  Nicaragua.    Two  other 
lines  were  surveyed,  but  were  deemed  imprac- 
ticable.   The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work 
was  $81,600,000.    The  undertaking  was  carried 
on  for  several  years  with  considerable  energy. 
It  was  purely  an  American  enterprise  ;  and  it 
therefore  encountered  considerable  opposition 
through    representatives  of   foreign    govern- 
ments.   Complications  with  political  intriguers 
led  to  assurances  by  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1858-^59,  that  the  interests  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  would  be  protected. 
The  Bulwer  and   Clayton  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated partially  in  behalf  of  the  company's  in- 
terests.   In  1862  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua confiscated  the  property  of  the  company. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
minister,  the  property  was  returned.    Owing 
to  the  civil  war  in  this  country  the  company 
was  left  to  protect  its  own  interests,  and  in 
1868  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  took  away 
the  exclusive  privileges  held  by  the  couipanj, 
and  ratified  a  contract  with  Capt.  Pirn,  whr) 
represented  an  English  company  that  proposed 
building  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus.    After 
the  exclusive  right  had  been  taken  away  and 
the  charter  of  the  company  modified,  it  made 
a  new  contract  with  Nicaragua,  and  proceeded 
with  its  work.     In  1868  the  company^s  steam- 
er on  Lake  Nicaragua  was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  the  Government,  the  franchises  of  the  com- 
pany were  declared  forfeited,  and  all  its  prop- 
erty was  seized  for  debt  and  sold.    This  last  act 
drove  the  company's  employes  out  of  the  coon- 
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-trj,  and  as  farther  work  was  im- 
pOMible,  it  was  decideil  that  the 
ud  of  the  United  Ststea  Gov- 
ern meat  shonld  be  invoked. 
Aocoidingly,  on  Nov.  5,  19B9, 
the  company  made  a  formal  re- 
quest to  President  Grant  for  in- 
tervention. Claims  again Bt  Nica- 
ragua for  the  amount  o(  proper- 
ty seized  and  destrujed  aod  the  '^ 
damages  iucurred,  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  6tate. 

In  UarcL  166T.  a  contrsot 
was  sigaed  with  Nicarsgoa,  se- 
■curing  to  the  New  York  Asso- 
«iation  exclusive  right  of  way 
tbroDgh  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, for  the  construction  of 
a  sbip-canal  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
route  chosen  ha  a  been  sarveyed 
■Mvera!  times — twice  by  expe- 
■dilions  sent  out  by  the  United 
.6tste8  Navy  Department.  Dur- 
ing Gen.  Grant's  presidency  it 
was  approved  as  the  must  prac- 
ticable and  feauble  ronte  for  a 
ship-conal  tbrungh  the  Ameri- 
'Can  IsthniQB,  by  a  Government 
.commiasion  consisting  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Array, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation, and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  after  a 
technical  examinatioa,  extend- 
ing over  aeveral  years,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  interoceanic 
•oommnnication.  The  detailed 
estimates  of  the  coat  of  conatrnc- 
tion.  araoanting  to  tS5,000,OCH), 
were  eiarained  and  accepted  by 
■eminent  engineers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Eu^neers  and 
Bnrveyora  were  sent  to  Nica- 
ragua in  1887,  and  the  work  of 
Burvey  has  been  carried  on  an- 
"til  the  present  time.  The  rente 
is  166'8  miles  in  length,  bat 
-only  28'9  milea  can  really  be 
called  a  canal.  It  begins  at 
Greytown,  on  the  eastern  side,  " 

follows  the  course  of  the  San 
Jnan  river aboveOchoa,tbroDgh    yfi^m^  m 
Lake  Ificaragna,  a  distance  of  uttm 

129  miles,  and  thence  to  the 
-harbor  of  Brito,  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus. The  surface  of  the  lake, 
110  feet  above  the  sea,  ia  tiie 
:8nramit  le»el.     At  the  eastern  roc 

end  of  the  lake  the  San  Juan  bmi 

■river  will  be  backed  up  and  kept         ^^ 
at  the  lake  level  by  a  dam  for  *° 

a  distance  of  64  miles,  thns 
-forming  an  extension  of  the 
Jake,  which  will  have  a  width  of 
3,000  ieet  and  a  depth  of  from  P-tcir 
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28  to  180  feet  There  are  90  miles  of  lake-  canal  for  the  traDsportation  of  merchandise 
navigation,  very  wide  and  deep.  From  the  daring  the  same  period.  The  canal  is  declared 
point  where  the  canal  leaves  the  lake  on  the  neatral  during  the  term  of  the  concession,  and 
west  to  Bnto,  17  miles,  three  locks  are  pro-  the  transit  through  the  canal  in  case  of  war 
posed.  Over  this  portion  of  the  route  some  between  two  powers,  or  between  one  or  more 
rock-cutting  and  dredging  will  be  necessary,  and  Nicaragaa,  shall  not  be  interrupted  for 
though  the  difficulties  are  not  formidable.  The  such  cause.  The  transit  of  foreign  troops  and 
canal  itself  is  to  be  80  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  vessels  of  war  will  be  subjected  to  the  pre- 
in  the  deep  cuts,  and  120  feet  wide  in  the  en-  scriptions  established  by  treaties  between  Nica- 
larged  sections.  It  is  also  proposed  to  enlarge  ragua  and  other  powers  or  by  international 
the  canal  between  the  last  lock  and  the  sea  at  law ;  but  entrance  to  the  canal  will  be  rigor- 
each  terminus,  so  as  to  form  extensions  of  the  ously  prohibited  to  vessels  of  war  of  such 
harbors  at  Greytown  and  Brito.  It  is  further  powers  as  may  be  at  war  with  Nicaragaa  or 
proposed  to  overcome  the  natural  difficulties  with  any  other  of  the  Oentral  American  repub- 
presented  in  the  two  harbors  by  the  fluctuations  lies.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  places  at 
and  accumulations  of  sand  by  dredging  and  the  the  disposal  of  the  company  all  the  lands  that 
use  of  jetties.  The  estimated  cost  of  tne  canal,  may  be  required,  as  well  as  the  materials  found 
accord mg  to  civil  engineer  Menocal*s  figures,  thereon ;  and,  in  case  of  the  appropriation  of 
is  $64,000,000,  which  includes  also  electric  property,  the  company  shall  enjoy  the  same 
lighting  and  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  pri  vileges  as  the  State.  Alternating  plots  ot  land 
canal  supplies ;  and  the  time  for  its  completion  will  be  deeded  to  the  company  as  the  work  pro- 
is  fixed  at  six  years.  The  probabilities  as  to  grosses.  It  is  required  that  at  least  $2,000,000 
business  are  estimated  as  follow  by  the  project-  must  be  expended  during  the  first  year  of  Con- 
ors: ^'According  to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  struction.  In  consideration  of  the  valuable 
Statistics,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  privileges,  franchises,  and  concessions  granted 
preptired  from  official  data,  the  vessels  that  to  the  company  by  this  contract,  it  is  provided 
would  have  made  use  of  the  canal  if  there  had  that  the  republic  shall  receive  in  shares,  bonds, 
been  one  were,  in  1879,  of  2,771,886  tons,  and  certificates,  or  other  securities  which  the  com- 
in  1885  of  4,252,484,  showing  an  increase  in  pany  may  issue,  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
six  years  of  1,480,548  tons.  From  this  it  is  of  the  issue.  The  Government's  share  shall  in 
estimated  that  at  least  5,000,000  tons  of  ship-  no  event  be  less  than  $4,000,000.  The  Gov- 
ping  would  be  ready  to  seek  transit  through  emment,  in  its  capacity  of  shareholder,  shall 
the  canal  by  1892.  With  a  toll  of  $2.50  a  ton,  have  the  right  to  appoint  one  director.  From 
this  would  yield  a  gross  iucome  of  $12,600,-  the  receipts  of  the  enterprise  the  company  sbaU 
000.  It  is  believed  that  $500,000  will  cover  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  necessary 
ordinary  operating  expenses,  as  those  of  the  to  cover  all  the  expenses  for  maintenance, 
Suez,  with  much  longer  actual  canal,  are  only  operation,  and  administration ;  all  the  sums 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  This  would  leave  necessary  to  secure  the  interest,  which  shall 
net  receipts  of  $12,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  on  not  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and  the  amortization 
$200,000,000."  The  length  of  the  lock-cham-  of  the  obligations  and  of  the  shares ;  and  what 
bers  is  650  feet,  and  the  width  70  feet— dimen-  remains  shall  form  the  net  profits,  of  which  at 
sions  capable  of  admitting  every  ship  afioat.  least  80  per  cent,  shall  be  divided  among  the 
Lock  No.  8,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  shareholders.  It  is  agreed  that,  after  the  lapse 
locks,  will  be  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  but  the  of  ten  years  after  the  completion  of  tlie  canal, 
others  are  to  have  timber  and  concrete  foun-  the  company  shall  not  divide  among  the  share- 
dations,  and  the  cavities  as  they  may  occur  holders  in  payment  of  dividends,  directly  or 
will  be  filled  with  concrete.  The  question  to  indirectly,  by  issue  of  shares  or  otherwise, 
solve  in  regard  to  these  looks  is  the  gates,  which  more  than  16  per  cent  annually,  or,  in  this 
are  of  exceptional  size.  Civil  engineer  Peary  proportion,  from  dues  crdlected  from  the  canal; 
has  invented  a  rolling  gate,  combining  strength  and,  when  it  shall  appear  that  these  dues  yield 
with  lightness,  as  well  as  facility  in  opening  a  greater  profit,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
and  shutting.  The  lower  part  of  the  gate  con-  fixed  limit  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  the 
sists  of  a  water-tight  compartment,  in  which  expiration  of  the  ninety-nine  years  stipulated 
shifting  water-ballast  aids  both  in  raising  and  in  the  concession,  it  is  provided  that  the  re- 
lowering  the  gate,  while  the  moving  force  em-  public  shall  enter  upon  possession  in  perpetuity 
ployed  is  hydraulic.  The  gate  moves  on  rails  of  the  canal  and  all  estiblishments  used  in  its 
above  the  fl>orof  the  lock.  administration,  with  the  exception  of  vessels, 
In  May,  1887,  the  Government  of  Nicara-  stores  of  coal,  and  other  materials  and  me- 
gua  granted  important  concessions,  for  which  chnnical  works  belonging  to  the  company,  its 
the  company  paid  $100,000  in  American  gold  fioating  capital  and  reserve  fund,  as  also  the 
to  bind  the  bargain.  The  Government  binds  lands  ceded  to  it  by  the  State.  But  the  com- 
itself,  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  not  to  pany  shall  have  the  right,  at  the  expiration  of 
make  any  subsequent  concession  for  the  open-  the  ninety-nine  years,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
ing  of  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans,  and  the  free  use  and  control  of  the  canal  in  the 
also  to  abstain  from  granting  a  concession  for  capacity  of  lessee,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
a  railroad,  such  as  might  compete  with  the  advantages  granted  by  the  said  concession,  for 
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another  term  of  ninety-niDe  years,  on  condi-  tax  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce, 
tion  of  paying  26  per  cent,  of  the  annual  net  This  tax  had  yielded  an  annual  average  of 
profits  of  the  enterprise  to  the  Government  of  $88,000.  The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  concur 
the  republic,  beside  the  dividends  due  to  it  for  in  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
its shares  in  the  capital  stock.  All  misunder-  penditures  of  the  next  two  years,  it  will  be 
standings  that  may  arise  between  the  state  of  necessary  to  raise  the  general  tax  rate  to  thirty 
Nicaragua  and  the  company  will  be  submitted  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property.  The 
to  arbitration.  A  valuable  concession  has  also  chief  items  of  expenditure  for  18S8  were :  De- 
been  obtained  by  the  canal  association  from  partmentsofthe  State  Government,  $22,607.84; 
Costa  Kica,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  men-  judiciary,  $46.721.82 ;  agricultural  department, 
tioned  above.  $24,600;  asylums  and  inntitutions,  $197,400; 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  many  points  of  interest  on  State  debt,  $267,687 ;  Penitentiary, 
advantage  for  the  Nicaragua  Cauii.  In  the  $100,000;  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers, 
first  place,  it  has  no  such  bar  to  its  way  as  $29,688.80;  university,  $27,600;  public  print- 
the  Culebra  mountain,  the  cutting  through  of  ing,  $18,189.16;  State  guard,  $4,688.82.  Tbe 
which,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  danger  of  estimated  resources  for  the  same  time  are 
one  side  of  the  mountain  slidinff  into  the  cut,  $702,896.  These  estimates  are  based  on  a  tax 
is  said  to  be  a  doubtful  task.  It  has  no  such  levy  of  thirty  cents  on  $100,  on  the  assessed 
formidable  difBcnIty  to  contend  against  as  the  valuation  of  $211,700,000. 
Chagres  river,  the  controlling  of  which  for  the  The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  reco^ized 
rainy  season  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  intheactof  1879  was  as  follows:  Bonds  issued 
SsA  Juan  river  at  Nicaragua  is  not  comparable  before  May,  lb61,  $6,477,400 ;  issued  during 
to  it,  for  that  river  is  known  as  the  only  river  and  since  the  late  war,  by  authority  of  acts 
in  the  tropics  not  subject  to  sudden  rises,  and  passed  prior  thereto,  $8,261,046  ;  ii«ned  in 
floods  never  occur  either  in  the  lake  or  in  the  pursuance  of  the  funding  acts  of  March  10, 
San  Juan  for  the  first  sixty-four  miles  of  its  1866,  and  Aug.  20,  1868,  $8,888,600;  total 
course.  At  that  point  (San  Carlos)  a  dam  is  recognized  debt,  $12,627,046.  By  that  act  this 
proposed,  which  is  said  to  be  practicable,  sum  was  to  be  refunded  in  4-per-cent.  bonds 
The  river  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  and  at  a  discount,  and  bonds  have  been  surrendered 
has  no  large  tributaries,  and  the  heavy  rains  and  exchanged  as  follow :  Class  1,  at  40  per 
that  fall  on  the  Isthmus  at  Panama  are  un-  cent.,  $4,9^,900;  class  2,  at  26  per  cent., 
known  in  this  locality.  The  Chagres  river  $2,691,046;  class  8,  at  16  per  cent,  $8,1 97,- 
runs  beside  the  Panama  Canal,  and,  though  it  000.  Total  exchanged,  $10,768,946.  New  4- 
is  nothing  more  than  a  slow  stream  in  the  dry  per-cent.  bonds  have  been  issued  for  these  re- 
season,  yet  in  the  flood  season  it  is  1,660  feet  deemed  bonds  as  follow  :  Bonds  at  40  per 
wide,  28  feet  deep,  and  very  rapid.  Still  an-  cent.,  $1,970,860 ;  bonds  at  26  per  cent..  $647,- 
other  advantage  claimed  for  the  Nicaragua  is,  761.26;  bonds  at  16  per  cent.,  $479,660.  To- 
that  the  climate  is  much  more  healthful  than  tal  new  bonds  issued,  $8,097,671.26.  There  is 
on  the  Panama  route.  still  outstanding;  of  the  old  bonds,  $1,918,100 ; 

NOITH  CABOLDVA.     State  G^fOUMit — Tbe  when  tbe  exchange  is  completed,  the  amount 

following  were  the  State  officers  during  the  of  the  4-per-cent.  bonds  will  be  $8,618,611  26. 

year:  Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales  (Democrat);  Exchanges  have  continued  under  the  act  of 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  M.  Stedman;  March  14,  1879,  to  adjust  and  renew  that  por- 

Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saunders ;  Treas-  tion  of  the  State  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  the 

nrer,  Donald  W.  Bain;  Auditor,  William  P.  construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

Roberts;  Attorney-General,  Theodore  F.  Da-  The  commissioners  have  received  $2,606,000 

vidson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  old  bonds,  and  new  bonds  of  the  same 

Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult-  amount,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  maturing 

nre,  John  Robinson;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  April  1,  1919,  have  been  issued,  and  there  re- 

preme  Court,  William  N.  H.  Smith;  Associ-  main  $189,000  outstanding,  the  larger  part  be- 

ate  Justices,  Augustus  S.  Merrimon  and  Joseph  ing  held  by  the  United  States  Treasury.    The 

J.  Davis.  total  debt  of  the  State  will  thus  be  funded  at 

Huumm.— The  receipts  for  1888,  including  $6,408,611.26. 

balance  brought  over,  were  $897,644.09 ;  the  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 

expenditures',  $82^611.88 ;  balance,  $78,082.21.  Treasurer  was  authorized,  with  the  sanction  of 

Of  this  balance,  $18,460.88  was  deposited  in  Governor  and  Auditor,  to  sell  4-per-cent.  bonds, 

the  State  National  Bank  of  Raleigh,  which  sus-  as  many  as  may  be  necessary,  at  not  less  than 

pended  in  March,  1888.   The  revenues  applica-  par  value,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 

Die  to  general  purposes  were  $616,698.78  for  payment  of  the  6-per-cent.  construction  bonds, 

1888,  a  decrease  of  $140,000  from  1887.    This  wherever  found.     At  the  passage  of  the  act, 

decreaseispartly  due  to  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  these  4-per-cent.  bonds  were  at  par,  but  they 

in  1888,  being    twenty  cents  on  $100,  against  soon  began  to  fall,  and  now  command  in  the 

twenty-five  cents  in  1887,  and  to  the  suspension  market  about  ninety-one  cents, 

of  tbe  collection  of  the  tax  on  commercial  travel-  EiicatlM. — The  whole  number  of  white  and 

ers,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 

Court  of   the  United    States   declaring   the  twenty-one  years  in  1887  was  666,270.    The 
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white  children,  daring  the  fonr  years  ending  MuBtecteriBg* — Daring  the  past  two  years 

in  1887,  increased  from  821,561  to  858,481 ;  twenty  factories  have  heen  est-iu>1i6hed  for  can- 

the  colored  children  from  198,848  to  212,789.  ning  frait  and  vegetables,  and  have  been  ani- 

Daring  1887  there   were   enrolled  in  the  formly  saocessfnl.    There  is  a  marked  activity 

white  schools  57*2  per  cent. ;  in  the  colored  in  cotton  and  wool  manafactare,  forty-one  new 

schools  57'8  per  cent    The  average  daily  at-  factories  having  been  established  in  1888.   The 

tendance  in  white  schools  was  35*2  per  cent.,  only  silk-factory  in  the  Southern  States  has 

and  in  the  colored  schools  88*5  per  cent.    The  been  established  in  North  Carolina  daring  the 

total    expenditare  for   schools  in    1887  was  past  twelve  months  by  Northern  capitidists, 

$653,087.83,  and  the  average  length  of  the  and  is  highly  saocessfal.    A  large  amount  of 

school  year  sixty  days.  machinery  has  been  pat  into  the  Sam  Christian 

For  1888,  the  average  length  of  the  school  gold-mine.    Water  is  conveyed  five  miles,  and 

year  was  sixty-three  days,  the  amonut  of  money  is  forced  by  a  500-horse- power  engine  against 

spent  $729,388.02,  and  the  namber  of  children  the  hill-sides. 

of  school  age  580,810 — whites,  363,982;  col-  Crtpst  —  Unfavorable  weather  daring  the 
ored,  216,837.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  spring  and  snmmer  injared  the  crops;  the 
schools  was  58  per  cent.,  the  average  attendance  corn-crop  is  anasaally  short,  and  the  cotton 
aboat  85  per  cent.  At  the  State  University,  is  below  the  average ;  so,  also,  the  tobacco- 
owing  to  the  redactions  in  the  income  made  crop  is  shorter  than  for  several  years.  The 
by  the  last  Legislatare,  it  has  been  foand  neces-  caltare  of  sorgham  cane  is  increasing,  and 
aary  to  diminish  the  namber  of  teachers.  The  three  times  as  mach  land  is  devoted  to  grape- 
new  bailding  for  the  College  of  Agricaltare,  at  caltare  as  there  was  two  years  ago. 
Ealeigh,  began  in  1888,  is  approaching  com-  OyBtoNflwey.— The  oyster-sarvey  has  been 
pletion.  It  is  built  of  brick  made  at  the  Peni-  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  6ov- 
tentiary.  ernment.    An  area  of  over  1,000,000  acres  has 

State   ludtatlMHb — Over  400  convicts  have  been  examined,  and  683,000  acres  are  reported 

been  employed  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  suitable  for  oyster-calture.  Since  May  1, 1888, 

swamps,  and  have  done  much  work  also  upon  472  entries  of  oyster-ground  have  been  made 

the  Supreme  Court  room  and  other  public  in  Hyde,  Carteret,  and  Dare  Counties;  the 

buildings.    There  are  400  convicts  under  the  total  area  entered  is  about  53,000  acres, 

age  of  twenty  years.  Ssudary-UaeB. — The  survey  between  North 

The  State  asylums  are  insufficient  for  the  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  the  counties  of  Cur- 
accommodation  of  the  insane  patients.  A  large  rituck,  Camden,  and  Gates,  has  been  completed, 
number  are  now  confined  in  poor-houses  and  and  the  line  permanently  marked  with  stones, 
jails,  and  there  are  many  others  in  private  The  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tenner- 
families.  The  State  Asylum  at  Raleigh  has  see  and  South  Carolina  is  in  dispute,  and  refer- 
292  patients,  and  there  is  accommodation  at  ence  to  arbitration  is  proposed, 
the  Morganton  Asylum  for  about  500.  PmsImh. — By  the  acts  and  amendments  of 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  1885  and  1887,  $30,000  was  appropriated  to  a 

Blind  is  well  managed,  and  its  pupils  now  certain  defined  class  of  soldiers  and  widows 

number  287,  an  increase  of  47  in  two  years.  of  deceased  soldiers,  in  the  expectation  that 

Militia* — The    State    Guard,    organized    in  each  entitled  would  receive  the  sum  of  thirty 

March,  1877,  began  its  existence  without  State  dollars.     So  great  has  been  the  number  of  ap- 

aid,  and  continued  to  be  supported  by  private  plications  under  these  acts  that  the  amount 

individuals  till   1883,   when  the  Legislature  received  by  each  applicant  has  been  reduced 

granted  an  appropriation  of  $150  a  year  to  to  a  mere  pittance.    The  number  of  soldiers 

each  company,  limiting  the  number  of  com-  drawing  pensions  during  the  year  was  1,083, 

panics  to  twenty-five.    In  1887  this  was  in-  and    the   number    of   widows,   2,625;    total, 

creased  to  $300.     With  this  aid,  and  the  Fed-  3,708 ;  making  the  allowance  for  each  soldier 

eral  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum  in  and  widow,  $8.25. 

arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  and  clothing,  taalgratlMk — A  convention  of  delegates  from 
etc.,  the  Guard  is  now  on  a  good  financial  basis,  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
It  has  increased  from  1,043  officers  and  men  in  sissippi  river  met  at  Hot  Springs  on  April  25, 
1886  to  1,192  in  1887  and  1,459  in  1888.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  railroad 

KaOraadBi — There  are  2,550  miles  of  railroad  and  steamship  companies,  to  promote  immi- 

in  the  State  owned  by  fifty-one  companies,  gration  into  these  States.    The  Governors  of 

Two  railroads  are  in  great  part  owned  by  the  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were 

State — the  North  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  present.     After  a  discussion  it  was  resolved 

and  North  Carolina.    The  former  is  leased  at  that  an  immigration  association  be  established 

a  yearly  rental  of  $260,000,  and  the  State  is  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 

thus  enabled  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  6-per-  be  styled  the  Southern  Immigration  Associa- 

cent.  bon<ls  issued  in  aid  of  the  construction  tion.    The  object  of  the  association  is  to  direct 

of  the  road.     The  other  road  was  built  as  an  immigrants,  immediately  upon  their  landing  in 

extension  of  the  former  road  to  the  sea.    The  New  i  ork,  to  homes  in  the  South. 

State  is  contemplating  building  branch  lines  as  Vwrmgn'*  CtaveDtlMk — The  annual  meeting  of 

feeders  to  the  roads  thus  owned.  the  Interstate  Farmers^  Association  was  held 
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thiB  year  at  Raleigh,  August  21.     It  brought  internal-revenue  system  m  a  war  tax  not  to  be  jnsti- 

together  over  one  hundred  delegates,  represent-  ^^  \^  ^?«  ^^  P«~5»  »  »  grievous  burden  to  our 

SS  nearly  all  the  Southern  Itat^.    ^Resolu.  SSSr'we"cKe^"SSnrn"of"thf 

lions  denouncing  "  trusts."  asking  for  a  repeal  state  to  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  the  Ifepublican 

of  the  tariff  on  jute,  and  bespeaking  enoour-  pojty  in  their  platforms  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the 

agement  for  sheep-raising,  were  discussed  and  "P?*!  of  this  onerous  system  of  taxation  enacted  by 

rig-«^  *^  their  party  while  the  Bepubhcans  m  Con||^ress  are 

*^  miiit^i      in.     T»       VI .         c  ^    r%  *•  taxing  their  energies  to  obetruot  all  legislation  inau- 

PtttOttL— The  Republican  State  Convention  ^^^ga  by  the  repiesentotivee  of  the  Democratic 

met  at  Raleigh  on  May  28,  and  nominated  a  party  to  relieve  the  people  of  all  or  a  part  of  this  odi- 

coroplete  State  ticket  as  follows:   For  Gov-  ous system. 

emor,  Oliver  H.   Dockery ;    Lieutenant-Gov-       That  to  meet  an  existing  evil  we  wiU  accept  for 

^»w>^J    T     n    T>^^^u^mA .    a^^.^...,  r^f  fi^^«^^  educational  purposes  from  the  Federal  Government 

«rnor,   J    C.   Pntchard;   Secretary  of  State,  ^ur  /^n^-rato^^sbkrTof  the  surplus  in  its  Treasury; 

George  W.  Staunton ;  Treasurer,  G.  A.  Bmg-  prided,  that  it  be  disbursed  through  State  asents 

ham ;    Auditor,  C.  F.  McKesson ;    Attorney-  and  the  bill  for  the  distribution  be  free  flrom  objeo- 

General,  Thomas  P.  Devereux:  Superintend*  tionable  features.     ^  ,     ^ 

«nt  of  Public  Instruction,  James  D.  Mason;       That  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  our  easteiy  counties, 

T  J        %A"    a         -vi-AVM,  «r»tu^o  ^  «<»^u ,  ^^^  jjj^^g  ^  oheerftilly  borne  their  share  of  our  oom- 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  D.  L.  Russell,  to  mon  burdens,  that  the  present  or  some  equally  eifect- 

succeed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  ive  system  of  county  government  shall  be  maintained. 
Judge  Ashe,  and  Ralph  B.  Buxton  and  David 

M.  Furches  as  the  two  Associate  Judges  pro-        The  Prohibition   party    also   nominated  a 

vided    for    by    the    proposed    constitutional  State  ticket,  with  William  T.  Walker  for  Gov- 

amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  emor,  Moses  Hammond  for  Secretary  of  State, 

the  November  election.    The  following  reso-  Hugh  W.  Dixon  for  Treasurer,  James  W.  Win- 

lutions,  among  others,  were  adopted :  stead  for  Auditor,  John  W.  Moody  for  Attorney- 

We  look  upon  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  as  the  General,  and  Robert  T.  Bonner  for  Superin- 
best  possible  security  against  Uireatening  evils,  and  tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Before  the 
we  demand  such  ressonable  State  legislatiou  as  will  election  the  name  of  W.  A.  Guthrie  was  sub- 
folly  protect  the  elector  in  the  exerdw  of  the  ele^^^  stituted  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  that  of 
ftanonise.  Any  denial  of  the  free  and  just  exercise  of  |.  j  t>„„„^ii  ♦!»«  i.^.^,  k^-:««  ^^i:«^j  ♦v^ 
the  elective  fhiohise  by  fraud  or  violehce  poisons  the  ^-  h  Russell,  tiie  latter  having  dechned  the 
aprings  of  power.  nomination.    The  November  election  resulted 

As  the  means  of  preventing  any  further  acoumula-  in  the  usual  Democratic  victory  for  both  State 

tionfofsurplus  in  theUnitedStotes  Treasury]  we  de-  and  national   tickets.    For  Governor,  Fowle 

as  the  best  method  of  public  education  and  of  distrib-  ^^^  Walker,  8,116.     Members  of  the  Legislat- 

utin«  the  already  accumulated  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  ure  of  1889  were  elected  asfoUow:  Senate — 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  county  Democrats,   87;    Republicans,    18.      House — 

^^J®™*®'^^,  and  we  dem^d  the  election  of  aUcounly  Democrats,  88;   Republicans,   85;   Independ- 

*"we  ^J^^the  Tr^/t  systl^of  Wrin^  out  convicts  ?nt\2.    Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected 

by  the  fetate,  so  as  to  bring  other  labor  m  competition  m  the  iJirst,   Ihird,  fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 

with  firee  labor.  and  Eighth  Districts,  and  Republicans  in  the 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  Second,  Fifth,  and  Ninth,  a  gain  of  one  seat 

4it  Raleigh  on  May  30.    There  were  three  prin-  by  the  Republicans.    At  the  same  election  the 

•cipal  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina-  constitutional  amendment  increasing  the  num- 

tion,  Lieut.-Gov.  Stedman,  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  ber  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three 

.and  S.  B.  Alexander,  each  of  whom  received  to  five  was  adopted  by  121,961  to  29,398. 
on  the  first  ballot  the  following  vote :  Fowle,        NOV!  SCOTIi.    There  were  no  changes  in  the 

374;  Stedman,  881;  Alexander,  246.     Fowle  Executive  Government    of    the  Province  of 

was  nominated  on  the  twenty-third  ballot  by  a  Nova  Scotia  during  1888. 
vote  of  523  to  485  for  Stedman.    The  conven-        LegistetlMk — The  session  of  the   Provincial 

tion  thereupon  nominated  AJexander  for  Lieu-  Legislature  in  1888  was  characterized  by  the 

tenant-Governor,  but,  upon  his  declining  to  ac-  passage  of  several  statutes  of  great  local  im- 

oept  the  nominhtion,  chose  Thomas  ]£  Holt,  portance.    The  Towns  Incorporation  act  is  a 

Secretary  of  State  Saunders,  Treasurer  Bain,  measure  to  provide  for  the  local  government  of 

Attorney-General  Davidson,  and  Superintend-*  all  towns  already  incorporated  within  the  prov- 

ent  of  Public  Instruction  Finger  were  renomi-  ince,  and  for  the  incorporation  of  other  towns, 

nated.     For  Auditor,  Gkorge  W.  Sanderlin  without  necessity  for  special  legislation.    Its 

was  nominated;    for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  principal  provisions  are  as   follows:    When 

Court,  to  succeed  Judge  Ashe,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  fifty  of  the    rate-payers  of  any   unincorpo- 

and  as  additional  judges,  in  case  the  constitn-  rated  district  desire  incorporation,  they  may 

tional  amendment  should  be  adopted,  James  hand  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  a  requisition 

E.  Shepherd  and  Alphonso  C.  Avery.     The  for  an  election  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  dis- 

platform  approves  the  administration  of  Gov.  trict.    On  receipt  of  thin,  the  sheriff  shall  pro- 

Boales  and  President  Cleveland,  favors  a  tariff  ceed  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 

for  revenue  only,  and  contains  the  following :  town ;  but  on  the  application  often  rate-payers 

That  we,  aa  heretofore,  favor,  and  will  never  ceaae  ^°  t^®  district  the  sheriff's  conclusions  in  this 

to  demand,  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the  whole  regard   will  be  reviewed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
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Gtovernor  in  Oonncil,  and  altered  by  that  body 
in  its  discretion.  After  twenty  dajs^  notice, 
the  election  is  held,  at  which  all  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  district  for  members  of  the 
provincial  Legislatnre  may  vote,  and  if  the  de- 
cision is  in  tlie  affirmative,  or  if  half  of  the 
votes  are  in  the  affirmative,  the  Ldeutenant- 
Governor  issues  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
town  incorporated.  The  sheriff  is  the  officer 
to  hold  the  election.  Every  town  already  in- 
corporated within  the  province,  or  becoming 
incorporated  under  the  act,  is  declared  to  be  a 
separate  school  district,  and  the  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  five  commis- 
sioners, two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  three  by 
the  town  council.  This  board  determines 
what  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  town 
for  school  purposes,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions may  pledge  the  credit  of  the  towns  for 
school  loans.  The  towns  are  made  distinct 
from  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are 
situated,  but  their  liability  for  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  the  mimicipality  previous  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town  continues.  Full  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  assessment  and  coUec- 
tiim  of  taxes,  the  laying  out  of  streets,  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  courts  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  the  regulation  of  the  proced- 
ure in  such  courts,  the  establishment  of  a  local 
police  force,  and  in  general  to  meet  all  probable 
exigencies  likely  to  arise  in  a  town  corporation. 

The  Assessment  act  of  1888  consolidates 
and  amends  all  previous  statutes  on  the  same 
subject,  and  is  very  fall  in  iU  provisions.  Un- 
der it  the  incidence  of  taxation  falls  upon  real 
and  personal  property  and  income.  One  fourth 
of  the  taxes  in  any  year  may  be  raised  by  a 
poll-tax,  provided  each  individual  poll-tax 
does  not  exceed  fifty  cents;  but  amimicipal 
council  may  omit  to  levy  a  poll-tax  if  it  deems 
it  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  Miners^  Arbitration  act,  1888,  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  settle  disputes  between  persons  employed  in 
mines  and  their  employers.  This  board  c6n- 
sists  of  five  persons;  two  are  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant- Governor  in  Council,  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  di^^pute  appoints  one,  and  tiie  two 
so  appointed  choose  the  fifth.  The  arbitrators 
are  sworn,  and  have  full  powers  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths, 
and  to  examine  documents.  Their  award  may 
be  made  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  mo- 
tion, and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as 
othfr  rules  of  court. 

The  Public  Health  act,  1888,  authorizes  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  all  necessary  or- 
ders to  promote  sanitary  precautions,  including 
such  steps  as  are  needed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases ;  to  regulate  burials ;  and 
to  supply  medical  aid,  medicine,  and  hospital 
accommodation  in  cases  of  epidemic,  endemic, 
or  contagious  diseases.  It  provides  for  the 
annual  appointment  of  boards  of  health  in  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities,  the  ap- 


pointment being  vested  in  the  city,  town,  or 
municipal  councils,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  in 
case  the  councils  do  not  appoint,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council  may  do  so.  Each 
city,  town,  or  municipality  is  made  a  health - 
district,  and  a  sanitary  inspector  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  each,  whose  salary  and  expenses,  as 
well  as  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board 
of  health,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  district.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  compulsory  vaccination, 
which  is  to  be  gratuitous  in  the  case  of  indigent 
persons.  Houses  in  which  persons  are  tAck 
from  any  infectious  disease  are  to  be  quaran- 
tined ;  children  of  families  so  inflicted  must  be 
detained  from  school.  Heavy  penalties  are  im- 
posed for  violation  of  the  act  or  any  of  the 
regulations  made  under  it. 

Many  important  amendments  were  made  in 
the  details  of  the  Liquor-License  act,  1886 ;  also 
in  the  County  Courts  act.  All  the  statutes 
relating  to  trustees  were  consolidated  and 
amended,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
school ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  latter  statute 
only  apply  to  Halifax. 

SMpplag. — Five  steamers,  aggregating  397 
tons,  and  101  sailing-vessels,  aggregating  13,- 
976  tons,  were  built  in  l^ovaBcotia  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1888.  There  were  added 
to  tiie  Provincial  Registry  of  Shipping  during 
the  same  period,  126  vessels,  aggregating  16,- 
231  tons,  and  there  were  sold  to  other  countries 
13  vessels,  a^regating  3,638  tons  and  valued 
at  $59,150.  The  arrivals  and  departures  from 
Nova  Scotia  ports  during  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1888,  were  as  follow : 


MOVEMKMT. 


Arrivals: 

Steamers 

Bailing-yeaaelA. 
D«partw€9  : 

Dteamen.. 

Saittng-vesselB. 


MimbcT. 


8,078 

14,227 

8,081 
18,95& 


T«u. 


i»M,659 

749,165 

9d2,787 
798,928 


PivflBdal  Revene  aid  Expcidltire. — The  rev- 
enue of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1888,  was  as  follows:  From  dominion  sub- 
sidies, $504,882.32 ;  mines,  $151,208.72 ;  crown 
lands,  $14,258.15;  other  sources,  $53,002.80; 
total,  $712,951.49.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure were:  For  education,  $212,000; 
road  rarplus,  $118,829;  interest,  $49,377; 
agriculture,  $21,283;  subsidies  to  steamers, 
$86,923  ;  legislative  expenses,  $40,620;  salaries, 
$17,658 ;  hospital  maintenance,  $20,048 ;  rail- 
way subsidies,  $28,038.  A  balance  of  $44,561 
was  carried  over  to  1889. 

lUllways* — Following  is  a  statement  of  the  rail- 
ways in  operation  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1888:  In- 
tercolonial, 251  miles;  Windsor  and  Annapolis, 
84 ;  Western  Counties,  67 ;  Eastern  Extension, 
80;  Jog^ns,  14;  Springhill  and  Parrsboro, 
82 ;  Sydney  and  Louisbnrg,  82. 

The  following  foads  were  under  construction 
during  the  year:  Oxford  and  New  Glasgow,  73 
miles ;  Cape  Breton,  98 ;  Nictaux  and  Atlantic, 
75. 
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OBIUJARIIS.  AHEUCAN*     sketches  of  Bome    Medical  College ;  secretanr  of  the  flnt  MniUry  reform 

of  the  more  noted  AmericanB  that  died  in  1888    JT^^Jj^^S  °?S^^iiL^rii^ij  ;"?aff^«t "i'''^ 

•It  u     r       J   •      au  •      1  1.-V  *:^-i     1  ^^-  :«     the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  m  1872.    He  was 

will  be  found  in    their  alphabetical  places  in    »  popular  and  effective  lecturer,  and  publL-^hed,  among 

this  vomme,  accompanied  by  portraits.  many  works,  *'  A  Contribution  to  the  Surgery  ol 

Diveri^nt  Squint,'*  ^*  Trephining  the  Cornea  to  Re- 


and,'  with  two' partners,  issued  the  first'number  of  the  ket,  Va.,  Oct  6,  1802 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Philadelphia  *'  Public  Ledger,'*  on  March  25,  1886.  Jan.  8, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  Sutes 
In  1837  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  on  May  17  brought  Military  Academy  in  1828,  assiimed  to  the  Sixth  In- 
cut the  first  number  of  the  *^  San.'*  He  retained  his  fimtiy  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  promoted  captain, 
interest  in  the  Philadelphia  **  Public  Ledger  **  till  and  appointed  assistant  quartermaster  in  1888,  ana 
1864.  and  in  the  Baltimore  *^  Sun**  till  death.  Mr.  transferred  to  the  general  staff.  He  resigned  his  staff 
A  bell  was  associated  with  Prof.  Mone  in  establishing  appointment,  and,  as  senior  captun,  commanded  the 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  published  the  first  meesaf^e  Third  Infantry  through  the  Mexican  War.  His  regi- 
sent  over  the  wires  between  Washington  and  Balti-  ment  carried  the  enemy's  breastworks  with  the  bayo- 
more  in  1844,  and  received  for  publication  the  first  net  at  Cerro  Gordo;  and  he  was  bre vetted  nugor  for 
presidential  messa^  ever  transmitted  by  wire,  May  this  action,  and  lieutenant-oolonel  for  gallantly  at 
11, 1846.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  believed  to  Contreras  and  Chnrubusko.  After  the  war  be  served 
be  the  wealtliiest  citizen  of  Baltimore,  and  had  an  es-  in  New  Mexico,  was  promoted  major  and  assigned  to 
tate  near  the  city  that  originally  coat  him  $500,000,  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  was  selected  by  President 
and  on  whidi  he  subsequently  expended  $1,000,000  in  Pierce  for  one  of  the  new  ooloneldes  on  the  enlarge- 
improvements.  ment  of  the  army  in  1856.  He  was  in  command  at 
Adam,  Jokn  Johnitoo,  railroad  official,  bom  in  Pais-  Fort  Laramie  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and 
ley,  Scotland,  Oct.  80, 1807 :  died  in  Tecnmseh,  Mich.,  was  kept  at  remote  frontier  posts  as  chief  mustering 
July  4, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  or  officer;  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  faithful 
Glasgow  in  1826,  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  aervices;  and  retired,  after  forty-mne  years  of  oontin- 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  principal  of  Mcadville,  nous  service,  in  1872. 


Secretary  of  the  State  Senate ;  and,  alter  a  service  in  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  State  emy  m  1847,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  second 
Treasurer.  He  was  appointed  Auditor-General  of  lieutenant  in  the  Third  United  States  Artillerv,  and 
Michigan  in  1845,  and  m  January.  1851,  resigned  the  after  its  close  was  on  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Preble, 
office  to  accept  one  with  the  Michigan  Cental  Rail-  Mexico,  and  on  similar  and  frontier  duty  in  the  United 
road.  Two  years  afterward  ho  became  auditor  of  the  States  till  1859,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Artillery 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  with  which  he  School  at  Fort  Monroe.  With  the  exception  of  a  three 
remained  until  1868.  Mr.  Adam  was  a  member  of  the  months*  sick-leave,  he  was  actively  engafred  throuffh 
two  first  boards  of  regents,  under  which  the  State  the  civil  war.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in 
University  was  reorganized.  March,  1852 ;  captain  in  May,  1861 ;  brevet-migor, 
Agnaw,  Oonuttu  tm,  surgeon,  bom  in  New  York,  Julv  2, 1868 :  lieutenant-oolonel.  May  5, 18G4 ;  colonel, 
Aug.  8,  1830;  died  there,  April  18,  1888.  He  was  Aug.  18,  1864;  brigadier-general  and  miuoi^neral, 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1849,  and  at  the  March  18, 1865 ;  was  mustered  out  the  volunteer  serv- 
Collcge  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1852,  and  be-  ice  as  ftdl  migor-general,  April  80, 1866,  and  was  pro- 
came  connected  with  the  New  York  Hospital.  Sub-  moted  lieutenant-colonel,  Twenty-eijrhth  United  States 
aequently  he  studied  at  the  Lying-in  Asylum  in  Dub-  Infantry,  July  28. 1866 :  transferred  to  Third  United 
Un,  attended  Prof.  Ferguson's  Clinical  Lectures  in  States  Artillery,  Dec.  15,  1870,  and  promoted  colonel, 
London,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  diseases  Socond  United  States  Artilleiy,  July  18,  1879.  His 
of  the  eye  and  skin  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  New  brevets  were  conferred  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
York,  be  assumed  the  duties  of  surgeon  to  the  Eye  servioes  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  Wilder- 
and  Ear  Infirmary  and  engaged  in  private  practice,  ness,  on  the  W^eldon  Railroad,  at  Five  Forks,  and  dur- 
In  1858  Gov.  Morgan  appointed  him  Surgeon-General  ing  the  war,  and  for  conspicuous  gallantnr  in  the  Wil- 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shortly  alter  his  re-  demess.  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Jericho  Mills, 
election  in  18G0  made  him  Medical  Director  of  the  Bethesaa  Church,  Petersburg,  and  Globe  Tavern. 
State  Volunteer  Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  BaooDi  John  WilUaini  jurist,  bom  in  Natick,  Mass., 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  as  a  in  1818 ;  died  in  Taunton  Mass..  March  21,  1888.  He 
commisHioner  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  to  its  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848,  admitted  to  the  bar 
service  during  the  civil  war.  He  joined  three  other  in  1846,  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1859  and  1862,  ap- 
sentlcmen  in  establishing  the  Union  League  Club  of  pointed  chief-justice  of  the  municipal  oourt  of  Boston 


the  Eye  and  Ear.    In  1870  he  oi^ganized  the  Brooklyn     plexy,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  the  Manhattan  Eye  and        Bakeri  WQliam  Emflnoa,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Bos- 


Ear  Hospital  in  New  York;  and  he  was  one  of  the  ton,  Mass.,  April  16.1828;  died  there,  Jan.  5.1888. 

oinnizers  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia  College,  He  negan  business  lire  in  a  dry-^^iods  store,  and  sub- 

and  became  a  trustee  of  the  college  in  1874.    He  was  sequently  joined  W.  O.  Grover  in  forming  the  Grover 

a  manager  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Pough-  <&  Baker  Sewing  -  Machine  Company.     Mr.  Baker 

keepaie,  and  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  of  spent  several  years  abroad,  contesting  patent  suits,  and 

its  board ;    president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  on  returning  to  the  United  States  bought  Ridge  Hill 

New  York ;  a  governor  of  the  New  York  Women's  farm  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
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his  life  in  gratifying  an  extreme  eooentridty  for  oari-  ward  retired,  and  BCr.  Bamea  returned  to  New  York 
0U8  buildings,  fantastic  decorations,  and  mirtn-provok*  in  1855.  In  1868  the  firm  erected  the  building  on  tha 
ing  apparatus.  His  farm  comprised  over  600  acres,  oomerof  John  and  William  Streets.  New  York,  and  in 
and  on  it  be  erected  an  immense  stable  which  he  dec-  1680  put  up  another  laive  one  on  tne  corner  of  Liber- 
orated  within  and  without  with  extraordinary  paint-  W  and  Nassau  Streets,  Brooklyn,  where  all  the  mann- 
ings ;  a  tall  tower,  whose  successive  floors  constituted  faoturing  is  done.  The  Arm  has  confined  itself  al- 
a  combined  museum,  zoological  cabinet,  and  kinder-  most  exclusively  to  sohool-books.    Mr.  Barnes  retired 


interior  covered  with  ]at^  oil-paintinfis ;  numerous  corporationst  He  gave  the  Faith  Home  $25,000,  and 
costiy  mausoleums  in  which  favorite  departed  pi^,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cornell 
restored  by  a  taxidermist,  were  exhibiteaon  magnifl-     University,  $40,000 ;  and  bequeathed  $50,000  to  va- 


cent  pedestals  :  and  many  grotesque  edifices,  all  gaud-    rious  charities,  churches,  and  schools. 
Uy  paintedu    He  constructed  an  artificial  lake,  and        Bamsii  Ba 


Bamai,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Gorham,  On- 


nondescript  thin^  he  could  make  or  buy.    He  was  one  time  he  had  branch  stores  in  San  Francisoo,  New 

fond  of  entertaining  distinguished  people,  and  opened  Orleans,   and  Montreal.    In  1866  ho  was  dected  to 

his  grounds  to  the  public  every  day  but  Sunday.  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  second  Congrewnonal 

Baldwiii,  Oharlet  Bi»,  naval  omoer,  bom  in  New  York  District,  which  included  the  greater  port  of  Uie  dtv  of 
city,  Dec.  28,  1822 ;  diod  there,  Nov.  17^  1888.  He  Brooklyn,  and  in  that  body  served  as  a  member  of  the 
entered  the  united  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  committees  on  banking  and  currency,  education,  and 
April  24, 1839,  was  promoted  passed  midshipman  July  labor.  He  aided  in  procuring  legislation  for  the  con- 
8, 1845,  was  engaged  in  the  operations  in  tne  vicinity  straction  of  the  East  River  Brid^,  and  became  one  of 
of  Mazatlan,  from  November,  1847,  till  June,  1848,  its  first  trustees,  and  abl}r  supported  the  demand  for  a 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  November,  1858,  and  new  poet-offlce  building  in  New  York  caty.  He  was 
resided  Feb.  28, 1854.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  ^*  £agle  *'  but 
war  m  1861  he  was  appointed  acting  lieutenant  Dur-  withdrew  from  it  in  1878  and  established  the  Brook- 
ing Farragut's  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip  lyn  "  Aiigus,''  t>om  which  he  retired  in  February, 
below  New  Orleans  and  the  capture  of  the  city  he  was  1877.  Afterward  he  joined  the  independent  move- 
in  command  of  the  steamer  **  Clifton,"  and  at  the  first  ment  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
attack  on  Vicksbui^  in  1862  he  rendered  important  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens,  who  undertook  to 
service  on  the  same  vessel.  He  waa  commissioned  check  municipal  abuses.  Mr.  Barnes  moved  to  New 
commander  Nov.  18.  1862,  was  on  special  service  in  York  city  in  1882.  but  continued  his  relations  with  va- 
command  of  the  ^*  Vanderbilt  *'  in  1 868-' 64,  was  in  riousfln'anoial.eaucational,  and  charitable  institutions 
charge  of  the  ordnance  bureau  at  Mare  Island  Navy  of  Brooklyn  till  his  death. 

Yard,  San  Francisco  in  1 864-' 67,  was  fieet  captain  of  Bamnif  Samue^  naval  ofiScer,  bom   in  Hampton, 

the  iHorth  Pacific  squadron  in  1 868-' 69,  was  commis-  Va.,  in  1802;  died  in  Essex  County,  Va.,  Feb.  26, 

sioned  captain  June  12, 1869,  commodore  Au^.  8, 1876,  1888.     He  was  commissioned  midshipman  in  the 

and  rear-admiral  Jan.  81,  1888,  and  was  retired  Sept  United  States  Navy  when  only  three  years  old,  being 

8,  1884.    In  the  interval  of  his  naval  service  he  was  the  youngest  Government  officer  ever  known  m  any 

captain  of  a  mail  steatbsUip  plying  between  New  York  country,  except  the  scions  of  royalty,  and  when  eight 

and  San  Francisco.    As  commander  of  the  ^'  Vander-  years  old  made  his  fint  sea-cruise,  up  the  Mediterra- 

bilt,"  he  chased  the  Confederate  privateer  "Alabama"  nean.    He  served  with  honor  in  various  parts  of  the 

half-way  round  the  world,  and  as  commander  of  the  world,  rendered  efficient  aid  through  the  Mexican 

European  squadron  after  his  promotion  to  rear-admi-  War,  was  commandant  of  the  naval  station  at  Norfolk 

ral  he  represented  the  Unitea  States  at  the  coronation  fluring  the  yellow-fever  epidemic,  and  was  in  com- 

of  the  pretient  Emperor  of  Russia.  mand  of  the  United  States  irigate  "  Wabash  "  at  the 

Bamardy  Daaiel  P.f  lawyer,  bom  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  When  his  State  seceded 

in  1812 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1888.    He  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy, 

removed  to  New  York  in  1824,  and  for  a  time  was  entered  that  of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  rank  of 

engaged  in  a  banking-house.    Subsequently  he  was  commodore,  and  while  on  his  first  service,  as  com- 

adraitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  became  a  Demo-  mander  of  Fort  Hatteras,  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  was  capt- 

cratic  member  of  the  city  council.    In  1842  he  settled  ured  with  his  entire  command  by  tiie  National  forces, 

in  Brooklyn,  in  1852  was  elected  a  member  of  the  After  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  in  Fort  Warren 

council,  and  in  1865  was  chosen  president  of  the  he  was  exchanged,  and  during  tiie  remainder  of  the 

board  of  aldermen,  to  which  office  were  then  added  war  served  the  Confederacy  in  London,  superintend- 

the  duties  of  city  judge.    He  was  one  of  the  foremost  ing  the  equipment  of  craisers. 

advocates  of  the  consolidation  of  Williamsbur^h  with  Seidan,  l)avid|  lawyer,  bom  in  Newtown,  Fairfield 

Brooklyn,  and  of  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  County,  Conn.,  Aug,  14, 1882;  died  in  San  Joe^,  Cal., 

city,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  Mav  14,  18^8.    He  was  apprentioed  to  a  carpenter, 

of  1 867-' 68,  settled  the  famous  Jackson  Hollow  litiga-  ana  on  attaining  his  minority  removed  to  Marysville, 

tion,  and  successfully  defended  Cortland  Sprague,  Cal.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade.    He  there  attract- 

citv  treasurer,  Isaac  Badeau,  collector,  and  Evan  M.  ed  tne  attention  of  James  Churchman,  a  lawyer  of 

Johnson,  comptroller,  on  charges  of  malfeasance.  Nevada  City,  who  induced  him  to  remove  to  that  city 

Bamei,  Alfred  Smitn,  publisher,  bom  in  New  Ha-  and  study  law.    In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

ven,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1817;  died  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  in  1858  was  elected  judge  of 

Feb.  17, 1888.  He  entered  the  bookstore  of  D.  F.  Rob-  Nevada  County,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  de- 

inson  &  Co.  in  Hartford,  removed  with  the  firm  to  dined  are-election';  and  in  1865  was  elect«d  a  State 

New  York,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  associated  senntor  and  served  four  yearSj  during  which  he  waa 

himself  with  Prof.  Charles  Davies  and  began  pub-  first  a  member  and  then  chairman  of  the  judiciary 

lishing  his  mathematical  works.    He  per»onally  can-  committee.    He  settled  in  San  Jos6,  and  in  1871  was 

vassed  every  State  in  the  country  with  their  first  pub-  appointed  judee  of  the  newly  created  Twentieth  Judi- 

lication,  and  pursued  the  same  course  for  several  years  cial  District  of  the  State,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 

with  subsequent  ones.    The  firm  opened  a  boolistore  first  term  was  unanimously  re-elected.     Under  the 

in  Philadelphia  in  1840,  and  removed  their  manufact-  new  Constitution  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State  wi 

ory  to  that  city  in  1842 ;  but  Prof.  Davies  soon  after-  reorganized,  and  at  tne  first  election,  in  1880,  he  w 
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ohoeen  a  jnd^  of  the  Supreme  Cooit.  and  was  re-  to  the  field  as  a  military  mrgton  in  1870,  and  for  hia 

elected  in  1884.    Judge  Belden  waa  a  Democrat  until  services  in  hosmtaU  received  public  commendation 

the  civil  war,  and  then  became  a  strong  Union  man.  from  the  Grand  JDuke  of  Baden.     In  1871  he  came  to 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  meteorologist,  established  an  this  country  at  August  Petermann's  suggestion,  and 

experimental  horticultural  garden  on  his  estate,  and  was  made  naturalist  and  surgeon  to  the  exromtion 

constructed  an  instrument  that  registered  automati-  sent  to  the  polar  resfions  under  Capt.  Charles  r.  Hall, 

cally  all  the  details  of  an  earthquake.  Most  of  the  scientific  results  of  this  voyage  were  the 

BelleWf  I^wndi  Henir  TannlB,  artist,  bom  in  Cawn-  fruit  of  his  personal  efforts,  and,  after  the  rescue  of 

pore,  Hindostan,  April  18,  lo28 ;  died  on  Long  Island,  the  survivon,  he  was  occupied  for  several  yean  at  the 

a,  Y.,  June  29, 1888.    He  was  the  son  of  a  British  Smithsonian  Institution  preparing  for  publication  the 

officer,  studied  art  in  France,  and  in  1850  came  to  this  scientific  results  of  the  voyage,  one  of  which  was  the 

country,  where  his  immediate  success  as  a  caricaturist  proof,  just  advanced  by  him.  of  the  insularity  of 

in  John  Brougham's  **  Lantern  "  led  him  to  devote  Greenland,  which  be  deauced  trom  the  tidal  oUterva- 

himself  entirely  to  drawing.  When  this  venture  failed,  tions  secured  on  the  expedition.   This  work  he  issued 

he  joined  Thomas  Strong  in  founding  "  Yankee  No-  as  **  Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Polaris 


founded  various  papen,  among  which  were  "  John  took  an  ethnological  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
Donkey"  and  **  Vani^ Fair."  In  1860  he  returned  America^  but  it  was  terminated  prematurely  by  the 
to  England,  where,  with  Georoe  Augustus  Sala  and  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  Seymour  Narrows,  Bntisn  Co- 
Blanohard  Jerrold.he  founded  **  Temple  Bar,'*  and  lumbia.  He  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  pre- 
also  drew  sketches  tor  **  Punch  "  and  American  scenes  pared  several  contributions  to  Arctic  and  zoological 
for  the  '*  Illustrated  London  News."  He  returned  to  literature  and  projected  a  work  on  the  Eskimo,  but 
New  York  in  1861,  resumed  work  for  publishers,  and  his  material  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  his  residence  in 
was  correspondent  for  the  New  York  ^*  Tribune  "  and  1885.  Dr.  Bessels  then  went  to  Germany  and  settled 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News "  at  the  battle  of  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
Gettysburg.  His  later  sketches  and  writings  ap-  suits,  the  study  of  art,  and  geographical  instruction 
peared  in  **  Harper's  Magazine,"  *^  Haiper's  Young  until  hb  death. 

People,"  ''St.  Nicholas,^    ''Texas  Sifting,"  and  Bizge,HauTWiiiMr,soldier,  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn., 

similar  publications.    He  established  a  dauy  called  Aug.  25, 182o;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  1. 1888. 

"Dawn"  in  1885,  but  it  fidled.    His  forte  was  writ-  He  received  a  classicd  education,  and  at  the  oegin- 

ing  and  sketching  stories  for  children.    He  published  ning  of  the  civil  war  organized  the  Fourth  Regiment 

*' The  Characteristics  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  "  (1850)  of  Connecticut  Volunteera,  and  was  commissioned 

and  "  The  Art  of  Amusing"  (New  Yorx,  1865).  its  miyoi'  ^^  May  23, 1861.    Alter  service  in  Mary- 

Beigky  Heoxy,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1823 ;  died  land  and  Virginia,  he  was  recalled  bv  his  uncle  Gk>v. 

there.  March  12, 1888.    He  was  of  German  and  Eng^  Buckingham  and  appointed  colonel  or  the  Thirteenth 

lish  Puritan  lineage,  and  the  son  of  Christian  Bergb,  R^ment  in  November.    In  March,  1862,  he  took 

a  ship-builder.    Henr^  received  a  collegiate  educa-  this  regiment  by  sea  to  join  Gen.  Butler's  army  in 

tion.  and  began  studying  law  in  Colunibia  Collese,  New  Orleans,  and  on  reaching  that  city  was  placed  in 

but  before  completing  the  course  went  to  Europe.    He  command  of  its  defenses.    In  December  he  accom- 

married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  Taylor,  m  1848,  panied  the  army  up  the  Mississippi  to  co-operate  with 

and  then  traveled  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Conti-  Gen.  Grant  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  was  appointed 

nent  and  in  the  East.    In  1861  President  Lincoln  ap-  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  which  he  held  tnrough 

g>inted  him  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  m  the  first  Red  River  campaign  and  the  siege  of  Port 
uasia,  and  soon  afterward  United  States  consul  at  Hudson,  and  volunteered  to  lead  a  storming  party 
St.  Petenburg.  The  failing  health  of  his  wife  led  against  the  works  of  the  latter  stronghold.  He  was 
him  to  resign  in  1864  and  retum  to  New  York.  In  promoted  brigadier-^neral  in  September,  1863.  Dur- 
London  he  mode  the  aoouaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Bar-  ing  Gen.  Grant's  Virginia  campaign  he  was  assigned 
rowby,  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  the  Preven-  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Nineteenth  Corpe^ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  became  intensely  inter-  and  was  with  Gen.  Sheridan  in  his  most  brilliant 
eeted  in  the  work  of  that  organization,  studied  its  movements  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  February, 
details  thoroughly,  and  formulated  a  plan  for  a  simi-  1865,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  or 
lar  society  in  New  Y'ork.  In  1865  he  founded  the  Savannah,  and  held  that  poet  until  the  following  No- 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  vember,  when  he  resigned  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
Animals,  was  chosen  its  president,  and  in  1S66  secured  migoi^general.  After  the  war  he  traveled  considera- 
the  passaee  of  an  act  giving  the  society,  through  its  bly  in  the  Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
ofiloere,  the  power  of  making  arrests  and  carrying  on  Bittiiigeri  WiUiaaif  merchant,  bom  near  Hanover, 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  statute  on  which  the  Pa.,  Nov.  21.  1820;  died  in  Abbottstown,  Adams 
organization  was  instituted.  From  the  day  the  society  County,  Pa.,  March  8, 1888.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a 
was  formed  until  his  death  he  remained  its  president  store  in  Abbottstown  when  fifteen  yeara  old,  and, 
and  guiding  spirit,  living  wholly  in  its  work,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  teaching,  was 
serving  wimout  salary.  Through  its  efforts  dog-  in  mercantile  ousiness  all  his  liie.  His  will  disposed 
fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  rat-baiting  were  almost  of  an  estate  valued  at  $226,000,  of  which  a  farm  worth 
entirely  suppressed,  and  branch  societies  were  organ-  $45,000  was  given  to  Pennsylvania  College,  in  Getty s- 
ized  in  thirty-six  States.  Mr.  Bergh  was  an  cnthusi-  burgjWhich  also  was  made  residuaij  legatee  to  found 
astic  student  of  geology,  and  author  of  a  drama,  the  William  Bittinger  professorship  of  Intellectual 
"  Love's  Alternative."  produced  at  tiie  Union  League  and  Moral  Science ;  another  farm,  valued  at  $40,000, 
Theatre,  Baltimore,  in  i881.  and  several  poems.  to  Lebanon  Valley  College,  in  Annville,  to  endow  the 
"Btuth,  Emili  naturalist,  oom  in  Heiaelberg,  Ger-  Josephine  Bittinger-Eberly  professonhip  in  that  in- 
many,  June  2,  1847 ;  died  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  stitution ;  and  $3,000  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  in 
March  30, 1888.  He  was  educated  at  the  univenity  Abbottstown  for  a  new  church-building, 
of  his  native  place,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bebbettj  Albert,  wood-engraver,  bom  in  London, 
M.  D.  He  was  maae  an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Museum  England,  in  1818;  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  6, 
in  Stuttgart,  and  there  became  interested  in  Arctic  1888.  He  learned  to  engrave  on  wood  in  London,  re- 
discovery. In  1869  he  made  the  voyage  into  sea  be-  moved  to  New  York  city  about  1843,  and  was  con- 
tween  Spitzber^n  and  Nova  Zembla.  By  his  obeer-  nected  with  nearly  every  effort  to  establish  illustrated 
vations  on  this  journey  he  traced  the  influence  of  the  periodicals  in  this'  country.  He  engraved  illustrations 
gulf  stream  east  of  Spitzbcrgen,  and  added  much  to  for  P.  T.  Barnum,  in  Boston,  tor  Gleoson's  "  Picto- 
the  scanty  knowledge  of  that  region.    Ho  was  adled  rial,"  for  Frank  Leslie's  early  publications,  for  the 
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flrt«t  issues  of  Hsrper's  "  Magazine  *'  and  ^*  Weekly,'*  squadron,  iu  1867-*68.  was  on  special  duty  in  186»-'70, 

and  for  publishers  of  educational  works,  and  contin-  and  in  July  of  the  latter  Tear  was  promoted  rear- 

ued  worK  till  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  the  admiral.     In  1871-*73  he  commanded  the  European 

Americaa  Water-Color  Society,  a  man  of  extensive  squadron,  and  then  served  as  light-house  inspector 

reading  and  artistic  taste,  and  the  instructor  of  many  till  1878,  when  he  was  retired, 
of  the  oest  engravers  on  wood  of  the  present  da^.  Booth|  James  Onrtii,  chemist,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 

Bodl^Tf  BaflEal  Littner,  physician,  tx>m  in  Cmdn-  Pa.,  July  28,  1810;  died  in  West  Havertbrd,  Pa., 

nati,  Ohio,  Dec.  7, 1881 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March   21,  1888.     He  was  educated   at   Haitsviile 

June  16,  1888.    She  was  educated  at  Wosleyan  Col-  Seminary  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 

lege  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  pre-  Pennsylvania  in  1829,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  at 

ceptor  in  the  higher  collegiate  branches  in  that  incti-  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.     During  the 

tution.     Subsequently  she  entei'ed  the  Polytechnic  winter  of  1881-'82  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 

College  in  Philadelphia  as  a  BX>ecial  student  in  chem-  chemistry  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  in  December,  1832, 

istry  and  physics,  and  after  a  two  years'  course  was  he  went  to  GermanVj  where  he  entered  the  private 

appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Cin-  laboratory  of  Prof.  Fnedrich  Wobler  iu  CasseL    It  ia 

cinnati  Female  Semuiary.  and  held  the  chair  three  believed  tliat  he  was  the  first  American  to  study  ana- 

ycais.    In  1866  she  was  elected  Professsor  of  Chemis-  lytical  chemisitrv  in  Germany.    A  year  later  he  went 

try  and  Toxicol o^  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  to  Berlin,  and  tnere  studied  under  Gustav  Magnus  for 

of  I'cnnsylvania,  Philadelphia,  being  the  first  woman  a  year,  after  which  he  devoted  some  time  to  the 

profei^sor  of  chemistry  on  record.    She  was  elected  practical  study  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the 

dean  of  the  faculty  in  1877,  and  held  both  ofiioes  till  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe.     In  1836  he  re- 

her  death.    In  1864  she  became  a  corresponding  mem-  turned  to  Philadelphia  and  established  a  laboratory 

ber  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin ;  1871  for  instruction  in  chemical  analysis  and  applied  chem- 

a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  istiy.     This  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation, 

Philadelphia,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  and  students  from  various  parts  of  the  country  came 

her  alma  maler ;  1879  received  the  defiree  of  M.  D.  to  him  for  instruction.     His  analytical  practice  in- 

from  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania ;  creased,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Martin  H.  Boy^ 

in  1882  was  elected  a  school  director  in  Philadelphia,  until  lb46.    Three  years  later,  Thomas  H.  Garrett 

and  received  many  similar  honors.  became  his  associate,  and  in  1881  the  Ann  became 

Bogarty  William  Heauy,  journalist,  bom  in  Albany,  Booth,  Garrett,  and  Blair.  He  was  made  Professor 
N.  Y.,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1888. '  of  Chemisfry  Applied  to  the  Arts  in  the  Franklin  In- 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1831,  stitute  in  1836,  and  tor  nine  successive  winters  he 
but  after  practicing  his  profession  a  short  time  aban-  continued  his  lectures,  making  three  lull  courses  of 
doned  it  tor  journalism.  His  first  permanent  employ-  three  yean  each ;  also  in  1842-'46  he  was  Professor  ot 
ment  was  as  legislative  correspondent  for  the  New  Chemistry  in  the  Central  High-School  of  Philadel- 
York  **  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  then  edited  by  Gen.  phia.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  was 
James  Watson  Webb.  He  remained  with  that  paper  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  geological  survey  of 
till  it  was  merged  into  the  New  York  *^  World,"  and  Pennsylvania,  and  during  1837-88  he  had  charge  of 
then  severed  his  connection  with  it,  and  established  the  geological  survey  of  Delaware,  in  connection  with 
in  Albany  a  legislative  corresponding  bureau  for  sup-  which  he  issued  the  first  and  second  *^  Annual  Be- 
plvinff  newspapers  with  political  news  from  the  capi-  port  of  the  Delaware  G^logical  Survey"  (Dover^ 
taJ.  while  so  employed  he  contributed  to  the  *^  At-  1839)  and  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  ot 
lantic  Monthly  "  and  other  periodicals,  and  became  Delaware"  (1841).  In  1849  he  was  appoir  ted  melter 
derk  to  the  Senate,  member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  and  refiner  at  tiie  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Wells  College.  He  which  ofilce  he  held  until  Jan.  7, 1888,  when  his  res- 
traveled  extensively  in  early  life,  and  was  well  known  i^ation  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  on  the  qualifica- 
as  an  aooom  pi  ished  after-dinner  speaker.  tion  of  his  successor.    In  his  official  capacity  Mr. 

Boggif  Ofaarlei  Stuart,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  Booth  was  IVequently  consulted  by  the  Government 

Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1810;  died  there,  April  on  questions  pertaining  to  chemistry,  and  his  studies 

22,  1888.      He  was   appointed  midshipman  in  the  of  the  nickel  ores  of  Pennsylvania  led,  in  1856,  to  the 

United  States  Navy  in  1826,  and  ser\'ed  in  the  Medi-  adoption  of  nickel  as  one  of  the  components  of  the 

tcrranean  squadron  till  1830,  was  attached  to  the  East  alloys  used  in  the  coinage  of  the  cent  issued  in  1857. 

India  squadron  from  1830  till  1832,  was  promoted  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  bv  the 

possed  midshipman  in  1832,  and  was  commissioned  University  of  Lewisburg  in  1867,  and  that  of  PL  D. 


expedition  that  destroyed  the  United  States  brig  was  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  In 
**  Truxton  "  after  her  surrender  to  the  Mexicans.  He  addition  to  scientific  papers,  he  published  "  Encydo- 
was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate  "Lawrence"  at  the  psedia  of  Chemistry,  Practical  and  Theoretical/*  in 
World^s  Fair  in  London  in  1848,  served  as  light-house  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  assisted  bv  Martin 
inspector  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  promoted  H.  Etoye.  Richard  S.  McCulloh,  and  Campbell  Morfit 
commander  in  1855.  Assij^ned  to  command  the  (Philadelphia,  1850),  and  "Recent  Improvements  in 
"  Varuna,"  of  Farraarut's  fleet,  in  1862,  he  distin-  the  Chemical  Arts,"  issued  bv  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
firuishcd  himself  in  tiie  attack  on  Forts  Jackson  and  tution  (Washington,  1852).  He  edited,  with  notes,  a 
St.  Philip,  below  New  Orleans,  by  running  ahead  of  translation  from  the  French  of  Reffnault's  **  Elements 
tiie  other  vessels,  attacking  the  (Confederate  squad-  of  Chemb^try '*  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1853). 
ron  above  the  fortn,  and  destroying  six  of  its  gun-  Bovee^  Marvin  H.,  reformer,  bom  in  Amsterdam, 
boats  before  his  own  vessel  was  sunk  by  two  rams.  N.  Y.,  in  1827 ;  died  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  May  7, 
The  "  Varuna"  set  both  rams  on  fire,  ana  discharged  1888.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  in 
a  parting  shot  when  the  water  was  nearly  on  a  level  1843,  and  atler  teaching  for  several  yean  was  elected 
with  her  last  serviceable  gun.  He  was  made  bearer  State  Senator  from  Waukesha  County.  As  cliairman 
of  dispatches  to  Washington,  promoted  captain,  and  of  the  select  committee,  one  of  his  first  acts  wos  to  re- 
ffiven  command  of  the  '*  Juniata.**  During  1864-*65  port  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
he  was  on  duty  at  the  Brooklyn  Navj'-Yard,  superin-  which  became  a  law.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  de- 
tending  the  construction  of  steam  picket- boats,  and  livered  over  1,200  addresses  to  the  Legislatures  and 
there  designed  and  fitted  out  the  torpedo-boat  with  people  of  half  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  in  several 
which  the  Confederate  ram  **  Albemarle**  was  de-  of  tnem  secured  the  passage  of  laws  making  the  pun- 
stroyed.  He  was  promoted  commodore  in  July.  1866,  ishment  for  murder  life  imprisonment  as  well  as  death, 
commanded  the  '■''  De  Soto,**  of  the  North  Atlantic  His  labon  were  self-imposed,  and  cost  him  many 
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tiioiaandH  of  dollarB,  besidet  his  time  and  labor,  as  he  denunciation  of  slavery  that  he  not  only  incurred  the 

would  never  accept  money  for  his  efforts  or  even  hall-  animosity  of  many  people  who  otherwise  admired  him, 

hire.    About  18A0  he  established  a  State  reformatory  but  was  subjected  to  insult  and  persomil  violenoe. 

for  bovs  at  Waukesha  on  original  plans.    He  believed  Ilis  extreme  lan^age  nearly  cost  him  the  fellowship 

that  toe  only  way  to  effect  a  permanent  reform  was  to  of  his  Church  twice.    Ue  was  also  an  equally  aggress- 

surround  the  youtbflil  criminal  with  wholesome  influ-  ive  prohibitionist. 

enoes,  treat  him  kindly,  and  teach  him  to  be  indus-  Briffklly,  ^ederiok  Oharlsi,  author,  born  in  Buuffay, 

trious.    Accordingly  he  placed  the  boys  in  home-like  Suffolk  County,  England.  Aug.  20, 1812 :  died  in  Qer- 

cottages,  gave  them  all  judicious  liberty,  taught  them  mantown.  Pa.,  Jan.  24. 1888.    He  passea  his  youth  in 

trades,  and  sought  to  encourage  a  pndo  in  elevated  the  marine  service  of  the  East  In<ua  Company,  came 

manhood.    Mr.  Bovee  was  an  active  Democrat,  and  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

spoke  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1884.  bar  in  1888.    He  practiced  in  Germantown  and  Phil- 

BajOb,  JanMi  Fetigm,  educator,  bom  in  Qreenville,  adelphia  about  fifbeen  years,  and  then  applied  himself 

S.  C,  Jan.  11,  1827;  died  in  Pau,  France,  Dec  28,  exclusively  to  legal  writing.    He  accumulated  the  motet 

1888.    Ue  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  complete  and  vuuable  collection  of  works  relating  to 

1847  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1851.  and  was  or-  the  laws  of  PennsylvaniA  extant.    His  first  work  was 

dained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  churoh  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  a  treatise  on  **  Costs*'  (1852),  which  was  followed  by 

In  1855  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  Funnan  a  treatise  on  *^  Equity.'*  ^*  Digest  of  United  Sutes 

University,  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  three  vears  after*  Statutes.**  *^  Digest  of  New  Yonc  Reports,**  **  Federal 

ward  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  tne  Southern  Digest,'*  **  Digest  of  PennsylvaniA  Reports,'*  "  Digest 


semmary  was  removea  lo  ixiuisvuie,  ana  ne  was     i>inn's  "  jusnce."  jreraeu's  -  i^igesi  oi  rennsyivi 
chosen  president,  which  office  he  filed  until  his  death.     Statutes,"  and  Troubut  and  Halley*s  "  Practice.*' 
He  waa  a  tn]i>tee  of  the  John  F.  Slater  educational        Brows,  John  Esnir  Hbbarfe,  clergyman,  bom  in  New 


BrttUMTy  (kudi  artist,  bom  in  Lautereicken,  Bavaria,  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  priest 
in  1888:  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  22, 1688.  He  on  Dec.  1,  1855.  He  became  assistant  minister  in 
removea  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy,  settled  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1854;  and  while  there 
Louisville,  and  became  a  si^-painter.  He  studied  organized  the  Church  of  the  Good  Angels  (now  Em- 
drawing  and  landscape-painting,  and  soon  obtained  manuel).  of  which  he  was  appointed  rector  in  1855. 
high  proficiency.  His  first  notable  exhibition  was  at  In  1856  ne  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Evan- 
Pbiladclphia  in  1876,  and  fh>m  that  time  his  paint-  geUsts  (Old  St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beekman  Street), 
ings  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  exhibitions  New  York,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Urne 


BrewitaTi  Beijainitt  Huria,  lawver,  bom  in  Salem  Albany,  and  in  1870  archdeacon  of  the  Albany  Con- 
County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18,  1816;  aicd  in  Piiiladelphia,  vocation.  While  stationed  at  Cohoes  he  rendered  cftt- 
Pa..  April  4,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  dent  service  in  promoting  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Colle^  in  1884,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadel-  northern  nart  ot  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  in  or- 
phia  in  1888.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  a  oomnus-  sanLdng  tne  diocese  of  Albany.  He  was  consecrated 
sioner  to  a4judicate  the  claims  ox  the  Cherokee  In-  first  Bishop  of  Fond  duLac  on  Dec  15, 1875.  Racine 
dians  againi«t  the  United  States ;  in  1867  was  appointed  College  gave  him  the  deirree  of  S.  T  D.  in  1874. 
Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  December.  BniM,B«idaiiiln  FnuikUii,  bora  in  Lenox,  Madison 
1881,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811;  died  there,  Dec.  20,  1888. 
States  by  President  Arthur.  These  were  all  the  pub-  He  was  a  farmer,  and  an  influential  member  of  the 
lie  offices  he  ever  held,  though  he  was  twice  a  candi-  Whig  narty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti- 
date  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  came  very  near  tutional  Convention  in  1846 ;  was  brigade-mijor  and 
election  each  time.  He  was  wedded  to  his  profession,  mspector  of  the  Thirty -fifth  Brigade  of  New  York 
and  practiced  it  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  State  militia  under  Gov.  Bfarcy,  ui<i  Inspectoi^General 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  he  was  under  Govs.  Hunt,  Clark,  ana  King:  was  appointed 
formally  retained  by  United  States  Attorney-General  Canal  Commissioner  to  succeed  William  n.  Barnes 
HaoVcagh  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  or  the  Star  in  January,  1861,  and  elected  to  the  office  for  a  fVill 
Route  conspiratorB.  Prior  to  the  civil  war  Mr.  Brew-  term  in  November.  1868 ;  was  elected  a  member  of 
ster  was  a  Democrat,  but  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  the  Assembly  in  1867.  and  served  as  cluurman  of  the 
upon  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  Through  his  efforts 
of  the  Administration.  He  waa  widely  esteemed  for  while  Inspector-General  New  York  city  secunsd  poe- 
his  litemry  and  scholarly  attainments;  and  was  an  aessionof  tiieold  Arsenal  Building  and  ten  acres  of 
impresnve  orator.  He  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  ground,  all  of  which  are  now  within  Central  Park. 
A.M.,  and  LL. D.  from  Princeton  College,  and  the  Boddfagton,  Btdney  Odai,  explorer,  bom  in  Groton, 
latter  also  from  Dickinson  College.  The  disfigure-  Conn.,  Sept.  16, 1828 ;  died  there,  June  18, 1888.  He 
ment  of  his  face  was  caused  by  bums  received  in  early  became  a  fisberman  at  an  early  age,  and  in  his  six- 
youth  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  sister  from  a  fire  into  teenth  year  went  into  the  whaling  business  and  fol- 
which  she  had  fallen.  (See  portrait  in  **  Annual  lowed  it  with  success  till  June,  1871.  His  skill  as  a 
Cyclonedia"  for  1882.  page  812.)  navigator  and  his  fkmiliarity  with  the  extreme  north- 
'Brigiuuii,  Dftvld«  abolitionist,  bora  in  Westborough.  em  waters  led  to  his  selection  as  sailing  and  ice  mas- 
ICaas..  Sept.  2, 1794;  died  in  Bridffewater.  Mass.,  April  ter  of  the  pokr  expedition  fitted  out  for  Capt.  Charles 
18, 1888.  He  waa  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1818,  F.  Hall.  The  instructions  provided  that  in  the  event 
took  a  private  course  in  theology,  was  ordained  a  Con-  of  Capt.  HalPs  death  or  disability,  Capt.  Buddington 
gregational  clergyman,  and  settled  over  the  church  at  shoula  continue  as  the  sailing  and  ice  master,  and 
East  Randolph,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1819.  Subsequently  control  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  with  Dr.  Emil 
he  held  pastorates  in  Framingham,  Bridgewater,  Faf-  Besseln  (see  page  628  of  this  volume)  as  chief  of  the 
month,  and  South  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  scientific  department.  Also,  that  in  the  emergency 
For  many  years  he  was  a  zealous  friend  and  colaborer  of  their  non-ngreement  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
of  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  sued,  Capt.  Buddington  should  assume  sole  charge 
the  abolition  movement,  and  was  ao  outspoken  in  his  and  return  with  the  expedition  to  the  United  Statea. 
VOL.  xxviu. — 40  A 
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The  disasteiB  that  overtook  the  ^'  Polaria  '*  ezpedi-  *'  On  the  Rhine,"  ''  Heroine  in  BaflH,''  '*  How  Women 

tion,  the  death  of  Capt.  Hall,  the  crashing  of  the  vcesel  Love/'  ^^  The  Vigilantes,''  *'  Faiifaz,  or  Lite  in  the 

in  the  ice,  and  the  aisperslon  of  the  crew,  have  been  Suimy  South,"  ^*  My  Partner,"  ^*  Matrimony,"  ^'  My 

j--^-:\w.^  .i.o.«ri,,     TK«  ^^^^^^r^^i^  ♦x,  ^hi^h  R^w^  Geraldinc,"  and  **  Siberia." 


Capt.  Hall  to  the  naval  authorities.    After  the  official  river  steatnboat  184l-'47,  and  in  gold-mining  in  Cau- 

investigation,  Capt.  Buddington  returned  to  his  home  fomia  in  1850.  removed  to  Johnstown  in  1858,  assisted 

in  Groton,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  in  building  tne  Cambria  iron-works,  and  remained 

Among  several  natives  he  brought  to  the   Dnitea  in  the  employ  of  that  company  till  the  outbreak  of  the 

States  at  various  times,  was  the  late  Eskimo  Joe,  who  civil  war.    In  April,  1861,  he  became  first  lieutenant 

was  pilot  on  the  **  Polaris "  and  **  £ra,"  and  aooom-  in  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  at  the 

panied  the  Crreely  expedition.  close  of  that  year  recruited  the  Fifty-fourth  Begiment 

BnUd^,  Jdhn  WiSianiit  educator,  bom  in  Fairfield,  of  three  years'  men,  and  was  elected  its  ooloneL    He 

Conn,  iNov.  8, 1802;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  served  meritoriously  through  the  war,  being  promot«d 

19,  1888.    He  became  a  teacher  in  nis  native  place,  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  June  5, 1864.    In  1865 

removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1883,  and  taught  there  he  was  elected  Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania  (the 

till  1851,  when  be  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  ap-  office  now  known  as  Secretary  of  Intenial  Affiuia)  for 

pointed  principal  of  DubHc  school  No.  Id,  in  the  Will-  three  years;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  was 

uimsburgh  district.  On  the  consolidation  of  Williams-  re-elected.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  as 

burgh  with  Brooklyn  in  1855,  he  was  appointed  Assist-  a  Republican  ft-om  the  Seventeenth  Congressional 

ant  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools,  and  held  the  District  in  1876,  1880,  and  1882,  and  servMl  on  tlie 

office  tul  1886.    He   was  the  first  President  of  the  Committees  on  Manufactures  and  on  the  Alooholic- 

New  York  State  Teaohe»'  Association,  and  a  founder  Liquor  Traffic.   He  was  a  delmte  to  the  first  National 

of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  Republican  Convention  in  1856,  was  chairman  of  the 

Bvllaidi  Aia,  dergyman^  bom  in  North  bridge.  Republican  State  Convention  in  1887,  and  a  trustee 
Mass.,  March  26,  1804 ;  died  in  Cambridge^  Mass.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  many  years. 
April  5, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  m  1828,  Oaril,  DaviOi  ship-builder,  bom  in  New  York  dty  in 
and,  after  studying  at  the  Andover  Theological  School,  1826;  died  near  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  Dec  27,  188S. 
was  ordained  a  Congregational  clergyman  at  Portland,  He  learned  the  ship- building  trade  when  a  boy,  and 
Me.,  in  1832.  During  1881-' 84  he  was  agent  of  the  followed  it  all  his  life.  In  1861  he  removed  ftom  New 
Maine  Sunday-SchooiUnion,  and  in  the  latter  vear  York  city  to  Lone  Island  and  established  a  ship-yard 
became  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday-Scnool  of  his  own  on  City  Island.  In  1870  he  bougnt  the 
Society,  which  was  subsequently  reoiganized  as  the  old  United  States  line-of-battle  ship  "  North  Caro- 
Congregatioiial  Publishing  Society.  He  was  editor  lina"  at  public  auction,  and  from  her  timbers  biult 
of  the  ^^Congregational  Visitor"  three  years ;  of  the  the  schooner  yacht  *'  Resolute  "  for  A.  S.  Hatch,  the 
*^  Sunday  -  School  Visitor"  ten  years:  and  of  the  yacht  **  Atalanta  "  for  William  Astor,  and  the  bridge 
"  Wellspring  "  thirty-one  years,  and  edited  and  pub-  from  City  Island  to  Pelham.  Subsequentlv  he  re- 
lished many  books  that  have  been  familiar  to  Sun-  buUt  the  famous  racing  schooner  ^^  Sappho ''  and  the 
day-«chool  children.  *^  Magic."  and    built  the  **  Ambassadress,"  **  Ner- 

Boiean,  Aohillei  foundr^man.  bom  in  Lille,  France,  vana."  "Vega,"  »*  Vesta,"  "  Phoebe,"  and  **Lurline," 

Dec  8,  1835 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  2. 1888.  beside  many  smaller  vessels.     Some  years  before  his 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  and  worked  several  years  death  he  bought  a  laige  estate,  including  many  acres 

in  his  uncle's  foundry  in  Brussels,  came  to  the  United  in  orange-groves,  in  fiorida. 

States  previous  to  the  civil  war,  wss  a  i>rivate  in  the  Oamey,  Thomaif  merchant,  bom  in  Delaware  County, 
Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  the  greats  Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1824;  died  in  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
er  part  of  the  war,  established  a  foundry  in  Philadel-  Julv  28,  1888.  He  worked  several  ^ears  on  a  farm, 
phia  in  1878,  and  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  cast-  studied  in  the  evenings,  and  when  eigfateen  years  oki 
ing  of  large  statuary  in  bronze  in  the  United  States,  attended  a  school  in  BerkKhire,  Ohio,  six  months 
Among  his  best-known  castings  are  the  statues  of  Soon  sJlerward  he  went  to  Columbus  and  worked  in 
Gen.  Thomas,  in  Washington,  and  Gen.  Reynolds,  in  a  dry-goods  store,  then  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where 
Philadelphia,  the  Indian  groun  in  Chicago,  and  the  he  was  employed  by  a  firm  that  admitted  him  to  part- 
Shakespeare,  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  nership  after  six  years,  and  in  1858  settled  in  Leaven- 

Ounpoell,  Bortley,  dramatist,  bora  in  Allegheny  Citv,  worth.  In  1861  be  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  in 
Pa..  Aug.  12. 1848 ;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  July  1862  became  the  second  Govemor  of  the  State,  ana  in 
80,  1888.  While  following  journalism  in  Pittsburg,  1864  United  States  Senator.  Owing  to  a  doubt  as  to 
he  attained  repute  as  a  Democratic  political  speiUcer.  the  legality  of  the  time  of  the  election,  he  declined  the 
In  1868  he  established  the  *^  Evening  Mail "  in  Pitts-  seat  in  Uie  Senate,  and  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Leaven- 
burg,  in  1869  the  ^*  Southern  Ma^^ne  "  in  New  Oi^  worth.  He  rendered  the  national  cause  effective  eerv- 
leans,  in  1870  was  elected  official  reporter  of  the  ice  during  his  gnbematorial  term. 
Louisiana  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1871,  on  Oais,  Gearj^  Wi,  engineer,  bom  in  Muskin^rnm 
tiie  suspension  of  his  magazine^  he  retumed  to  Pitts-  County,  Ohio,  in  1810 ;  died  in  New  York  cit^, 
burg,  and  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  ^^  The  March  21,  1888.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Paper."  While  so  employed  he  wrote  his  flrstplay,  Cass,  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Militaiy 
for  J.  Newton  Gotthold,  entitled  ^*  Through  Fire*"  Aooaemy  with  special  honor  as  a  mathematician  in 
which  was  received  with  favor  and  had  a  run  of  four  1882,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Military  En- 
weeks.  Under  this  encouragement  he  began  writing  gineers.  After  serving  four  years  on  topographical 
plays  regjularly,  producing  about  one  every  two  years,  and  engineering  duty  on  the  Northwestern  frontier, 
He  considered  **  Clio "  his  best  composition,  but  he  resigned  flrom  the  army,  and  was  shortly  after- 
**  The  Galley  Slave  "  was  the  most  successful  finau-  ward  appointed  one  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
ciallv.  In  1 885  he  leased  the  Fourteenth  Street  Thea-  construction  of  the  Great  National  Road  through  Maiy- 
tre,  New  York,  and  produced  his  ^^  Paquita."  Early  land,  Pennsylvania,  and  Viiginia.  He  held  this  oflioe 
in  1886  ho  developed  signs  of  insanity,  and  on  Sep-  till  the  completion  of  the  rc«d,  and  during  his  serv- 
tember  28  he  was  pronounced  insane  by  a  sherin's  ice  constructed  over  Dunlap's  creek,  a  tributary  of 
jury  and  removed  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  whence,  Monongahela  river,  the  first  cast-iron  brid^  ever 
November  30,  he  was  taken  to  the  State  Homoeopathic  built  in  the  Unit^  States.  On  tlie  organixation  of  a 
Insane  Asylum  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  His  plays  in-  company  for  impro>'ing  the  navigation  of  the  Monon- 
dude  ^^  Peril,"  ^*  Pate,"  ^*  Risks,"  *'  The  Viiginian,"  gidiela,  ne  becHune  flnt  ita  engineer  and  afterward  one 
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of  its  manA^n,  and  completed  the  work  in  1844.    He  In  1867  he  was  appointed  United  States  Distriot>  Attor- 

tben  organized  the  first  steamhoat-line  on  that  river,  ney  for  California.    He  resumed  practice  in  St  LouIb 

and  the  Urat  transportation-Hue  across  the  mountains ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  remained  there  till 

consolidated  all  the  Adams  £x]>re8s  lines  hetween  I87fl,  when  his  health  (^ve  waj.    He  then  went  to 

Boston,  Bichmond,  and  St.  Louis,  and  was  elected  Paris,  and  with  several  aoouaintances  estahlished  a 

president  of  the  consolidated  company  in  1S60;  was  banking  house,  with  whicn  he  was  connected  till 

elected  President  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Rail-  death.    He  left  a  valuable  estate,  out  of  which  he  be- 

road  Company  in  1856,  and  of  the  organizations  that  queathed  $60,000  to  Yale  University,  and  $10,000  to 

consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  St.  James's  Church  at  Evanabuir^. 

Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railway^  Company  in  1857,  hold-  Olarksi  James  TimmaMf  an  American  clergyman,  bom 

ing  the  latter  office  twenty-six  }[eans:  and  was  Presi-  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  4, 1810;  died  m  Jamaica 

dent  of  tlie  Northern  Pacilio  Bailroaa  Company  from  Plain,  Mass.,  June  8,  1888.    He  was  a  grandson  of 

1872  till  1877.  the  Bev.  James  Freeman,  the  first  clergyman  in  the 

Oathfltr^  Ohiiles  W.,  farmer,  bom  in  the  Inland  of  United  States  that  preached  Unitarian  doctrines,  with 

Madeira,  m  1809 ;  died  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Aug.  whom  he  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.    He  was 

22,1888. ■  "  .         .  ..  -  


lature,  ne  was  elected  a  member  of  Conffress  in  1844  retumea  to  Boston  in  1841.  and  became  a  founder  and 

and  1846,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  United  States  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  April  of 

Senator.    He  retuned  the  office  till  1858,  and  then  that  year,  and  (excepting  an  interval,  1850-'58)  held 

resumed  farming.  that  office  continuously  till  his  death.    The  pastor 

Oheeveri  Bynm  WilUanii  scientist,  bom  in  EUisbuig,  and  his  congregation  made  the  church  absolutely  free 

JetTerson  Coun^,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17. 1841 ;  died  in  Ann  to  all^  and  combined  in  their  service  the  forms  of  wor^ 

Arbor,  Mich.,  March  6,  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  ship  m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Congregational 

the  University  of  Michigan  ^ith  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Churches  with  thotte  of  tne  Fnends.    Mr.  Clarke  was 


Ehia  and  partly  in  the  West  Indies.  After  receiving  first  advocates  of  the  movement  for  the  admission  of 
is  medical  diploma,  he  was  engaged  as  an  analytic^  women  to  the  flill  privileges  of  study  there ;  an  early 
and  consulting  chemist  in  Philadelphia  two  years,  and  promoter  of  the  anti-slavery  cause ;  a  friend  of  every 
was  then  employed  in  professional  work  in  the  Rocky  practical  scheme  to  advance  the  moral  and  material 
mountain  mining-region  till  1872.  He  then  returned  welfare  of  humanity ;  a  voluminous  writer,  apart  tirom 
to  Ann  Arbor,  somewhat  broken  in  health.  Fearing  his  sermons  \  and  an  eloquent  pulpit  and  platform 
the  effects  of  farther  work  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  orator.  During  his  long  pastorate  he  also  neld  the 
he  studied  law,  but  still  applied  the  greater  part  of  his  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
time  to  chemical  work  till  1878,  wheu  he  became  in-  elation,  1859-*62^  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and 
structor  in  quantitative  analysis  in  the  chemical  lab-  Christian  Doctrine  in  Harvard,  1867-^71 ;  lecturer 
oratory  of  the  Univenity  of  Michigan.  In  1881  his  on  ethnic  religion  in  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
duties  were  enlarged,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  1876-'77 ;  and  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
chidr  of  Metallurgy.  1868-'70.  Hb  published  works  embrace  a  translation 
OhovfceaiL  BeradoB)  pioneer,  bom  in  Kaskaskia,  HI.,  of  De  Wette's  ^^heodore  "  (Louisville,  1840) ;  '^  Serv- 
in  1801;  died  m  Kansas  city,  Mo.,  Nov.  20, 1888.  She  ice  and  Hymn  Book  for  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Menard,  first  Territorial  pies  *'  (Boston,  1844^ ;  *^  Histoiy  of  the  Campaign  of 
Governor  of  Illinois,  received  a  gooo.  education,  and  1812,  and  Defense  of  Oen.  WiUiam  Hull  for  tne  Sur- 
when  eighteen  yean  old  married  Francis  F.  Chouteau,  render  of  Detroit*^  (New  York,  1848) ;  ^*  ChriKtian 

^Christian 
its  Truths 
r  Rational 

fiat-boat  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Black  ^nake'Hills,  Christianity  maintained  agamst  Atheism,  Free  Relig- 

aiterward  the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  and  after  ion,  and  Romanism  '*  (1870) ;  **  Ten  Great  Religions^' 

living  there  twoyeara  accompanied  her  husband  to  (187l-*88):*^  Exotics:  Attempts  to  domesticate  them" 

the  present  Kansas  City,  where  he  established  the  (1876);  **  Essentials  and Non-Essentials  in  Religion'* 

first  trading-post  in  that  section  and  built  a  log-house  (1878) ;    **  Memorial    and    Biographical   Sketches  *' 

in  the  woods  where  the  Union  Railroad  station  now  (1878) ;    **  Common    Sense    in    Reli^on  "    (1879^ ; 

stands.    In  1826,  and  again  in  1844,  her  husband  lost  '^  Events  and  Epochs  in  Relinous  History  "  (1881) ; 

nearly  all  his  land  and  property,  but,  acquiring  most  "  Anti-Slavery  Days  in  New  York"  (1884) ;  "  Man- 

of  the  valuable  farming-hmd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ual  of  Unitarian  Belief"  (1884) ;  **  Evcry-day  Relig- 

mouth  of  the  Kansas  nver,  he  subsequently  became  ion  "  (1886):  and  *^  Vexed  Questions"  (1886).    He 

wealthy.    She  was  very  liberal  with  the  large  fortune  received  the  degree  D.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1868. 


huge  tracts  are  occupied  by  people  who  derive  their  sea-faring  stock,  and  for  more  thaui  two  centuries  his 

title  fh>m  squatter  settlers.     A  few  ^ears  ago  she  family  had  lived  on  Nantucket  Island.    At  the  time 

brought  suits  of  dispossession,  involving  more  than  of  his  birth  his  fkther  was  captain  of  a  large  mer- 

$5,000,000,  and  two  weeks  before  her  death  the  courts  chantman  plying  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 

decided  that  she  had  lost  all  daim  to  the  property.  He  became  a  clerk  in  New  York ;  in  1846  he  shipped 

through  the  statute  of  limitation.  before  the  mai<t,  and  after  making  several  voyages 

CRiristnuui,  Joseph  Alo]i»|  lawyer,  bom  in  Evansburg,  was  taken  by  his  father  aboard  his  own  vessel,  on 

Montgomery  County,  Pa^  Sept.  1, 1838 ;  died  in  PariM,  which  he  beoime  firat  mate.    When  the  elder  CofKn 

France,  April  6,  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  retired,  the  son  took  command  of  a  merchantman  and 

1857.  and  afterward  taught  in  tne  South  till  the  b»-  handled  it  so  skillfully  that  he  found  steady  employ- 

ginmng  of  the  civil  war.    He  served  during  the  war  on  ment  afterward  and  succeeded  his  father  as  captain, 

the  stair  of  Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  and  at  the  battle  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 

of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  was  severely  wounded.    At  the  United  States  Navv,  served  on  the  *'  Monitor"  in  her 

close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 'Louisville,  Ky.,  waa  famous  fight  with  the  Mcrrimac,"  and  was  subsquent- 

admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  St.  Louis,  ly  master  of  the  '*  Ericsson."    He  returned  to  the 
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mercantile  navj  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  in  1869  now  began  erecting  the  mnd  art  gallery  bearing  hi* 

retired  to  beoome  a  ahort-hand  reporter  and  engage  in  name,  and  had  scarcely  finished  the  exterior  when  the 

journalism.    In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  Government  took  the 

nautical  editor  of  the  New  York  "  World,"  and  held  elegant  building  for  military  purposes,  and  oonverted 

that  place  till  death.    Besides   special   reports  on  his  suburban  residence  into  a  no^^pital.     Alter  Uie  war 

Jraohtmg  events,  he  published  **  Toe  Queen's  Cup,"  he  resumed  work  on  the  art  gallery,  and  it  was  opened 
'  Old  Sailors'  Yams,^'  and  '*  Archibald  the  Cat."  to  the  public  in  1874.  The  building  oo>t  him  $200,000 ; 
OoIU]i%  Bidiaid  Banajf  historian,  bom  in  Maysville,  he  enclowed  it  with  $900,000,  and  began  its  prioelesa 
Ky.,  in  1824;  died  in  Louisville^  Ky..  Jan.  1,  1888.  ooUections  with  statuary  and  puntings  from  his  Wash- 
He  was  son  of  Judge  Lewis  CoUms,  toe  first  histo-  ington  mansion,  worth  $100,000.  His  next  work  was 
rian  of  Kentucky,  and  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  his  dead  wife  and  daugh- 
the  Maysville  **  Eagle  "  for  manv  jean.  He  revised  ter,  which  took  the  form  of  the  Louise  Home  for  In- 
and  gr^ly  enlai|R>d  his  father's  nistory  of  Kentucky,  di^^t  Gentlewomen,  and  cost  him  $200,000  for  the 
He  led  a  very  secluded  litis,  if  not  one  of  actual  want,  building  and  $260,000  for  an  endowment,  besides  the 
He  was  an  accomplished  writer,  esccessively  modest,  ground.    He  gave  $250,000  to  Columbian  (Jnivendtf, 


1888.  He  studied  piunting  with  J.  R.  Smith,  and  in  of  Jolm  Howard  Payne,  author  of  '*  Home,  Sweet 
the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desijpi,  and  Home,"  transferred  Irom  Tunis  to  Oak  Hill  Cemeteir, 
began  exhibiting  at  the  Academy  in  1848.  His  early  and  erected  a  suitable  monument  over  them.  The 
work  was  on  portraits  and  ideal  heads  in  crayon,  but  value  of  his  public,  educational,  and  charitable  bene- 
these  were  soon  superseded  by  portraits  in  oil.  He  fiictions  was  estimated  at  from  $8,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
remained  in  New  York  city  till  the  outbreak  of  the  000;  and  he  bequeathed  $100,000  to  the  art  gallery,  to 
dvil  war,  then  removed  to  Rowayton,  Conn.,  orizi-  which  he  had  already  ^ven  $1,500,000 ;  $50,000  to 
nated  the  Christian  Commission,  and  rendered  valu-  the  Louise  Home,  which  had  had  $500,000 ;  $5,000 
able  services  to  the  soldiers  at  home,  in  hospitals,  and  each  to  three  orpnan  asvlums  in  the  District  of  Co- 
on the  fiold^  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  after-  lumbia ;  and  $8^000  to  tne  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
ward  appomted  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Ooriin,  Qeoigeneiuyi  inventor,  bom  in  Easton^N.  7., 
Commissioners,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Con-  July  2, 1817 ;  died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  21, 1888. 
necticut  Legislature.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Hiram  Corliss,  and  in  1825  re- 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1849,  and  was  a  moved  to  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  schooL 
founder  of  the  Artists*  Fund  Sodety,  and  its  first  After  serving  for  several  years  as  clerk  in  a  cotton- 
secretary.  His  paintings  include  **  A  Loyal  Ref-  factory  he  spent  three  years  in  the  academy  at  Castle- 
ngee "  (1863) ;  A  Soldier's  Widow,"  ^*  Darienshire.  ton,  vt,  and  in  1838  he  opened  a  store  in  Greenwich. 
Conn.,"  **  A  Kainy  Day  on  the  Connecticut  Shore,"  His  mechanical  skill  was  first  shown  in  temporarily 
and  "Winter  on  the  Connecticut  Shore"  (1867);  rebuilding  a  bridge  that  had  been  washed  away  by  a 
**  Johnson  Straits,  British  Columbia";  "Home  of  freshet,  alier  it  had  been  decided  that  such  a  struct- 
the  Yalhamas,  Oregon  "  ;  "  Spring  Flowers  "  (1885) ;  ure  was  impracticable ;  and  soon  afterward  he  devised 
"  Moonlight  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and  "  Val-  a  machine  tor  stitching  leather,  before  the  invention 
ley  of  the  Lauterbrunnen,  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  Switzer-  of  the  original  Howe  sewing-machine.  In  1844  he 
land  "  (1886);  and  "  Lake  Mftfgiore,  Italy  "  (1888).  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  organized  the 
Ooroaraii,  William  WUioii,  phuanthropist,  bom  in  firm  of  Corliss,  Nightingale  &  Co.,  and  in  1846  began 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1798 ;  died  in  Washings  his  improvements  in  steam-engines  whidi  he  patented 
ton,  D.  C,  Feb.  24,  1888.  He  received  a  collegiate  in  1849.  In  these  inventions,  uniformity  oi  motioa 
education  in  his  native  place,  and  carried  on  a  com-  was  secured  by  ooimecting  the  governor  with  the  out- 
bined  dry-goods,  auction,  ana  commission  business,  ofil  The  governor  had  previously  been  made  to  do 
with  two  brothers  from  1815  till  1823.  when  the  strin-  the  work  of  moving  the  tnrottle-valve,  the  result  be- 

Sincy  of  the  financial  market  led  to  tneir  suspension,  ing  an  imperfect  response  and  a  great  loss  of  power, 
e  then  became  a  clerk  first  in  a  local  bank  of  which  By  his  improvement,  the  governor  did  no  work,  but 
Gen.  John  Mason  was  president,  and  in  the  Wash-  simply  inoicated  to  the  viuves  the  work  to  be  none, 
ington  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  where  he  This  arrangement  also  prevented  waste  of  steam,  and 
was  placed  in  choive  of  its  real  estate.  He  began  the  rendered  the  workiziir  of  the  en^e  so  uniform  that  if 
banking  business  for  himself  in  1887,  and  formed  a  all  but  one  of  a  hundred  looms  in  a  fiujtory  were  sud- 
partnership  with  George  W.  Riggs,  whose  father,  Eli-  denly  stopped,  that  one  would  continue  working  at 
aha  Riggs,  had  ^eatly  aided  iMth  Mr.  Corcoran  and  the  same  rate.  It  is  said  that  his  improvement  revo- 
George  Peabody  m  their  first  business  efforts  in  1840.  lutionized  the  construction  of  the  steam-enirine.  In 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  financial  agent  introducing  the  new  engines,  the  inventor  and  manu- 
of  the  State  Department,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  faoturers  adopted  the  plan  of  ofSsring  to  take  as  their 
his  great  wealth  by  taking  $5,000,000  of  Government  pay  the  saving  of  fliel  for  a  given  time.  In  one  case, 
bonds  at  101  and  floating  tnem  after  other  agents  had  the  saving  in  a  year  is  saia  to  have  been  $4,000.  It 
failed  to  secure  the  money  the  Government  then  great-  required  a  legal  contest  extending  over  fifteen  years, 
ly  needed.  His  success  in  this  operation  induct  the  and  an  expense  of  over  $100,000,  to  obtun  a  decU- 
Govemment  to  offer  him  the  first  opportunity  to  nego-  ration  that  this  invention  was  new  and  patentable, 
tiate  the  bonds  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  In  1856  the  Corliss  Steam-Engine  Company  was  inoor^ 
War.  and  he  quickly^  disposed  of  fh)m  $45,000,000  to  porated,  and  he  became  its  president.  The  works 
$50,000,000  of  them,  in  London.  In  1848  he  again  went  erected  during  1848-*50  occupy  nine  acres,  and  are  the 
to  London,  and  placed  a  laiige  block  of  a  furtner  loan,  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  An  order 
and  on  his  return  was  given  a  great  reception  by  the  for  an  engine  of  350  horse-power,  including  boilen 
bankers  and  capitalists  of  New  York.  In  1854  he  re-  and  all  the  appurtenances,  has  been  executed  in  nxty 
tired  from  the  banking  business,  with  a  large  fortune,  days.  During  the  past  twenty  vears  Mr.  Corliss  pat- 
which  was  subsequently  augnncnted  by  investments  ented  many  other  important  inventions  connected 
in  real  estate.  In  1857  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  first  with  the  steam-engine,  including  an  improved  boiler 
great  and  enduring  public  benefaction.  He  had  pre-  .with  an  apparatus  for  condensing  and  using  over  again 
sented  to  his  native  city  a  plot  of  ten  acres  on  the  the  waste  steam,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  em- 
Heights  for  the  now  beautitHil  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  to-  ploying  salt-water  in  marine  engines.  His  greatest 
gether  with  a  liberal  endowment ;  had  sent  $5,000  to  achievement  was  the  mammoth  steam-engine  used  in 
Ireland  to  relieve  sufferers  b^  famine ;  and  had  fur-  Machinenr  Hall  at  the  World^s  Fair  held  in  Philadel- 
nished  the  means  of  transporting  a  large  body  of  Hun-  phia  in  1876,  of  which  he  was  the  designer  and  build- 
garians  fh>m  New  York  to  homes  in  the  West.    He  er.    It  was  of  1,400  horse-power,  ana,  although  used 
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with  entire  suooeas  as  the  tingle  propelling  ^ower  of  merioftl  Bcheme.    On  the  paasAge  of  the  Union  Pacilfc 

all  the  madiinery  of  the  exhibition,  wm  furnished  m  Bailroad  bill  by  Conmes,  these  four  men  oonstruoted 

«  yoluntary  contribution  hj  Mr.  Corli:<ssnd  as  an  ex-  the  Central  Pacific  Division,  and  he  personally  the 

hibit  from  Rhode  Island.    The  cylindere  were  forty-  most  difficult  section.    lie  became  General  Buperin- 

four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  ten-toot  stroke ;  tne  tendentof  the  Central  Podiio  Railroad  in  1862,  Presi- 

gear-wheel  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  whole  dent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  second  Vice- 


beauty  of  its  effect,  and  its  perfect  balance  to  the  eye."  ment  of  a  sin^rle  company— the  Southern  Paciflo— and 

Mr.  Corliss  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  of  this  he  was  electea  second  yice-president.    He  al'«o 

1868-*70,  and  was  a  Republican  presidential  elector  in  acquired  large  banking  and  induMtrial  interests.    In 

1876.     He  was  appointed  Centennial  Commissioner  1885  he  removed  to  New  York  dty,  and  in  1886  met 

from  Rhode  Island  m  187S,  and  was  one  of  the  execu-  with  an  accident  that  indirectly  caused  his  deatli. 

tive  committee  of  seven  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  Qroabft  Gsoms  ^^vyi  physician,  bom  in  Lowell, 

the  preliminart  work  was  intrusted.    At  the  World's  Mass.,  Dea  87, 1881 ;  died  in  BCandiester,  N.  H.,  Jan. 

Fur  held  in  Paris  in  1867  he  received  a  medal,  and  80, 1888.    He  came  from  a  family  of  emment  physi- 

at  the  one  held  in  Vienna  in  1878  he  received  a  grand  cians,  and  was  mduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1852,  and 

diploma  of  honor.    The  Rumford  medal  of  the  Ameri-  in  the  Medical  Pepartment  in  1855.    In  1857  he  went 

can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  given  him  in  to  Peru  and  practiced  there  till  1864,  when  he  returned 

1870;  the  Institute  of  France  gave  him  the  Montyon  to  the  Unitea  States  and  settled  in  Manchester.    He 

priae  in  1878,  its  highest  honor  for  mechanical  achieve-  married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Biyant,  of  San 

ment.  and  in  1886  tne  King  of  the  Belgians  made  him  Francisoo.  in  1877,  wss  President  of  the  New  Hamp- 

an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  shire  Medical  Society  in  1886,  spent  1886-'87  in  hoe- 

Ohdgi  Jamsii  lawyer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  May  7,  pitals  on  Deer  Inland  and  in  aew  York  city,  and  at 

1820 ;  died  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Oct  21, 1888.    After  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 

his  admission  to  the  bajr  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph  to  Board  of  Health, 

practice.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legislat-  Onrtbf  Samnsl  JohaiOB,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Mori- 


member  of  Conmss  ftom  Deo.  7, 1857,  till  Mareh  8.  terested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  looal  fire-insurance. 

1861,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  ana  street-railroad,  and  other  companies.   He  accumulated 

Post-Roads.    OnMarch  21, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  large  fortune,  and  gave  liberally  to  diaritable  ob- 

brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  he  had  command  jectB.    A  few  yean  tefore  his  death  be  founded  the 

of  uie  Union  forces  at  St.  Joseph  during  the  war.    He  Curtis  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women  and 

was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  President  Lincoln.  thoYigh  Destitute  Children,  erected  a  building  at  an  expense 

opposed  to  him  politically.    He  negotiated  toe  Piatt  of  $40,000,  and  supported  it  until  his  death.    He  made 

purehase,  which  comprised  all  of  northwest  Missouri,  this  home  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  his  property, 

and  was  the  firet  President  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  which,  it  is  believed,  wul  amount  to  $500,000. 

Joseph  Railroad,  the  first  line  built  across  the  State,  DaUgiOf  Oharles  Oty  lawyer,  bom  in  Pniladelphia, 

and  the  first  Comptroller  of  the  dt^  of  St.  Joseph.  Pa.,  in  1809 ;  died  in  Brooxlyn,  N.  T.,  Dec.  18, 1888. 

GraiM)  Baijamln  nrnkUib  civil  engmeer,  born  in  Sara-  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  John  A.  Dahl- 
ti^ga,  M.  T.,  in  1817 ;  died  in  New  York  dty,  Jan.  16,  gren,nnited  States  Navy,  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
1888.  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in' early  life,  to  become  cashier  of  a  oranch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
studied  civil  engineering,  and  was  subeequentlv  con-  United  States  in  1880,  held  the  office  till  the  liquida- 
nected  with  several  noted  public  work«,  including  tion  of  the  bank  in  1848,  and  then  engaged  in  cotton- 
the  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  Erie  planting  and  acquired  a  laige  fortune.  At  the  out- 
Canal,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  -  oreak  of  the  civil  war  he  raised  and  equipped  the 
work  of  which  he  waa  always  the  most  proud,  how-  Third  Mississippi  Regiment  for  the'  Confederate  serv- 
ever,  wss  his  laige  share  in  laying  out  Central  Park,  ice,  and  received  a  origadier-generaPs  commission, 
according  to  the  plans  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  ana  During  the  firet  two  days  of  the  defense  of  Vicksbuig 
Calvert  Yaux.  He  was  admirably  suited  for  this  serv-  he  was  virtually  in  command,  and  on  the  third  dav 
ice.  When  the  work  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  per-  was  incapacitated  for  service  by  a  bullet-wouno. 
mit  its  dedication  to  public  use,  he  was  appointoa  its  Suhseouentl]^  he  took  part  in  tne  battles  of  luka, 
first  superintendent,  and  held  the  office  many  yean.  Corintn,  Chickamauga,  Atlanta,  and  the  operations 
He  retired  tVom  the  public  service  in  1871.  of  Gen.  Hood^s  army  against  Gen.  Sherman,  and  was 

Gvookar,  Ohailas,  financier,  bom  in  Troy,  N.  T.,  Sept.  promoted  migor-general.  After  the  war  he  lived  in 
16. 1828 ;  died  in  Monterey,  CaL,  Aug.  14. 1888.  He  New  Orleans  till  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
began  selling  newspepera  for  a  living  when  twelve  Dailsji  FeUz  Ootavhia  OazTj  artist,  bom  in  Philadel- 
yean  old,  removed  with  the  family  to  northern  In-  phia,Pa.,  June  28, 1823;  died  near  Claymount,  Del., 
diana  in  1836,  was  tumed  out-of-doon  by  his  father  in  March  27. 1888.  He  received  a  public-school  educa- 
1839,  became  an  apprentice  in  a  forgo  in  1840,  discov-  tion,  and  m  1836  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  but 
ered  abed  of  iron-ore  in  Marehall  County,  Ind.,  1846,  his  taste  for  art  led  nim  to  apply  all  his  leisure  to 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  employer  esteblished  a  forge  drawing.  When  eighteen  yean  old  he  offered  a  col- 
there  soon  afterward.  In  i860  be  crossed  the  Plains  lection  of  original  sKetches  of  dty  life  and  scenes  to 
with  two  brothen :  but,  not  meeting  with  the  suocchs  the  ^*  Saturday  Museum,*'  of  Philadelphia,  and  when 
he  had  antioipatea  in  placer-mining,  he  abandoned  they  were  published  and  paid  for  he  determined  to 
it  and  opened  a  store  for  the  ^e  of  mining-supplies,  become  an  artist.  Hin  first  collection  of  sketches  at- 
In  1862  ne  esteblished  a  simiUr  utore  in  Sacramento,  tracted  the  attention  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  in  two  yeare  was  considered  rich.  Ho  was  electea  publisbere.  In  1848  he  was  enm^ed  by^  the  Aroencan 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1856,  and  of  the  Art  Union  to  design  a  series  ot  illustrations  for  Wash- 
Leffislaturein  1860,  as  a  Republican.  Asftodated  with  ington  Irvtng's  works,  and,  removing  to  New  York 
Leland  Stenford,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Collis  P.  Hunt-  city,  he  prrxluccd  the  familiar  designs  in  the  **  Sketeh- 
ington,  he  furnished  the  means  for  a  survey  by  Theo-  Book,'*  ^*  Rip  Van  Winkle,'*  the  '*  Knickerbocker 
dore  D.  Judah  of  a  railway  route  across  the  Sierra  History  of  Kew  York^"  the  "  Life  of  Washington,** 
Nevada  Mounteins,  at  a  time  when  no  bank  or  capi-  and  others.  He  also  illustrated  several  of  William 
talist  would  risk  a  dollar  on  such  an  apparentiy  cni-  Gilmore  Simms's  novels,  and  about  thia  time  com- 
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pleted  the  ootlioa  dnwinn  to  Judd'«  "  Marf^ret," 
which  was  published  in  1S56.  Od  tbe  compledon  of 
ths  Irving  wriHof  illustratianB,  he  reoaived  flutering 
offer*  ftom  publBhera  Co  go  to  London,  but  declined 
on  aoooont  of  bin  many  home  engBgemento.  His  next 
iiTeHt  work  wu  the  eeriea  of  ^'u  hundred  eketobea 
draim  to  illustrate  James  Fenimon  Cooper'B  novels, 
a  series  not«d  for  originality,  power  of  expreuion, 
and  quaint  humor.  During  the  civil  war  he  deeigned 
historical  sketches  in  water-color,  which  were  repro- 
duced bv  the  OoTemrQeDt  on  the  greenback  bills,  and 
■t  the  close  of  the  war  weot  to  Europe.  On  hie  re- 
turn in  1S6S  he  aubli«hed  "  Sketches  Abroad  with 
Pen  and  Pencil."  For  several  j^eara  thereatler  he 
executed  orders  for  book  iUustrations,  but  gave  the 
larger    part    of 


the  rapid  diaappearaace  of  theae  andqnitiei,  snggMted 

the  formation  of  a  widetj  to  purchase  and  preserve 
aoma  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  tlie  monnd- 
buildan.  In  1 BSS  he  aided  Charles  Whittles  ' 
lioratione,  and  t>om  \IHb  till  184T.  aui 


eipiorations, 
EpbiBimO.  B 


Med   bj 
linndred 


work 


^TOUpB   OL         ,. 

at  bis  own  eipense.  He  gathered  the  largeet  oollec- 
Ijon  of  mound-reiios  ever  made  in  this  countiT,  which, 
tailing  an  American  purchaser,  was  taken  to  England, 
where  it  now  forms  part  of  Blackmore's  Uueeum  in 
Saulabury.  A  seoond  collection,  consiating  of  dnpli- 
cates  and  the  results  of  aubsec — "  —••--■! —  :- 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Ni 
York  city.  The  ftuits  ■ 
[bodied  in  "  Anciei 


duced  what  his 
admirers  claim 
to  be  the  crown- 
ing      achieve- 

twel»e"Compo- 

line  tVom  Haw- 
thorne's '  Scar- 
let Letter.'  " 
Theso  were  fol- 
lowed by  simi- 
lar series  illus- 
\  ■    ■  trating  Longfel- 

low's "  Etid- 
geline"  (leSS),  and  Shakespeare's  plays  (ISSS).  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
the  American  Water-Color  Sodety,  and  the  Artists 
Fund  Bocieiy. 

Savidn,  WHUain  Plaatar,  actor,  bom  in  London, 
England,  April  IT,  181* ;  died  iQ  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming Terriiorv,  Aug.  7,  1888.  Ho  appeared  on  the 
stage,  when  sfxteeo  years  old,  at  Drtiry-Lane  Thea- 
tre, London,  as  James  in  "  The  Miller's  Maid,"  and 
his  flrst  protes-iiooal  appearance  wsh  at  Nottingham, 
OD  June  iO,  1886,  nx  Adam  Winterton  in  "The  Iron 
Chest."  In  September  fallowing  he  achieved  success 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London,  as  Baron  Oaliland  in 
•'  The  Haunted  Tower,"  and  afterward  placed  in  the 
chief  theatres  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
1850  he  made  his  &nt  American  appearanoe  at  the  old 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Auzust  IB,  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  He  followed  that  with  the  prformanoe 
of  Caliban  in  "The  Tempest,"  and  then  for  five  years 
supported  Edwin  Forrest,  Ouatavus  V.  Br--'--    '  '- 


t   was   characterized  bjr  A. 

d  Swiss  Brchsoiutrist,  in  a 

erican  Philoeophical  Sodet^,  in 


Knowledge."  This  ' 
Morlot,  the  distingu 
paper  before  the  Ami 
I8e2,  as  being  as  "  eloi 
acience  as  Bunker  Hill  is  of  American  bravery."  Dr. 
Davis  followed  the  practicQ  of  medicine  in  Cbilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  until  1850,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Uatoria  Hedlca  and  Thorapcutica  in  the  Kew 
York  Medical  College,  and  continued  there  for  lea 
years,  Duriog  the  spring  of  18M  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  arehffiology  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boeton,  and  subsequently  repeated  them  in 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  conductors  of  tbe  "  American  Medical  Monthly." 
Davis,  Qenne  Tmnbiill  Kooia,  lawyer,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Malta,  May  21,  1810;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Dec,  ■id,  1888.  He  was  a  son  of  George  Davis,  a 
Bui^eon  and  naval  ofHoer,  who  waa  United  Elates  Con- 
sul-Geneisl  to  the  Barbary  Statee,  at  the  time  of  biA 
son's  birth;  came  to  the  United  btates  when  a  bov  ; 
wa»  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bj-raeuac,  N,  Y.  in  1831; 
and  settled  in  Alton,  II!.,  where  he  practiced  until  the 
openinn  of  the  Mexican  War.  He  became  intimate 
with  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Baker,  Singleton, 
and  other  well-known  men  of  the  Stale,  and  gained 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  spirited  prasecutton  of  the 
murderers  of  Lovtjoy,  the  aboli" — ""  "-  '°'"      ** 


e  beginning 


of  the  Mexican  War  he  entered  the 

to  the  rank  of  colonel,  served 

Quitman^  i 


lyof 


-igage- 


uy  as  a  private,  rose  U 
._  the  sta&  of  QenetalB   __ 
while  Gon,  Scott  remainod  ii 
Mexico  be  was  his  secretary. 

he  waa  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  War  DepartmeDt 
at  Washington,  and  introduced  woman  clerks  into  tbe 
department.     On  resigning  the  office  he  removed  to 
New  York  city,  became  an  iron  merehan 
importing  iron  and  building 
elected  to  the  directory  of  several  railroads, 
luWbiography   «    " 


imand  of  tt_  _ 
the  close  of  the  wi 


it,eoffigedin 


ment  waa  with  the  Wallaek  oompony 

that  he  went  to  Mm.  John  Wood  s  company,  and 
played  at  the  Olympis  Theatre  in  18R3-'M,  and  in 
1809  he  began  an  engagement  with  Augustin  Daly  at 
tbe  Fiflh    Avenue   Theatre,  whioh    continued  eight 

Sara.  He  traveled  with  Fanny  Davenport  and 
argaret  Mather;  in  1879  becnmetbe  American  origi- 
nator of  tbe  part  of  DickDead-Eye  in  "Pinafore"  ; 
and  in  1885  began  an  engagement  with  the  Madison 
Square  onmpany,  which  lasted  till  his  death.     He  hod 

Stayed  more  than  one  thou^<a^d  partd,  and  was  a 
■under  of  the  American  Dramatic  fund. 
Davis,  Edwin  Hamilloiii  arctueologist,  bom  in  Roas 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  n,  1811 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Mav  16,  1888,  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College, 
and  waegraduated  at  Cincinnati  Medical  CoUeee  in 
1838.  While  at  Kenyon,  be  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
plorations among  the  mounds  of  the  Scioto  valley, 
and  his  work  coming  to  the  notice  of  Daniel  Webster 
— then  traveling  through  the  West— ho  was  urged  to 
continue  his  reaearchea.    Mr.  Wetxter,  who  regretted 


..,_., ,         1.  bom  in  New 

ity,  June  28,  1847 ;  died  there,  April  8, 1B88. 

He  began  studying  medicine  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
civil  war.  served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
national  army  during  186fi.  and  was  graduated  at  the 
"    '  Collegeof  Physicians  andSui^wns  ~  "°"' 


He  settled  in  New  York,  and  made  a  spwsialty  of 
gery.  eyotecology  and  the  diseases  of  children 


Ltab- 


,n  Journal  of  Obste 

and  edited  it  till  1871;  invented  a  galvanic  battery 
for  galvano-cAuslJc  aurgery ;  held  the  offices  of  as^st- 
ant  surgeon  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Bttending  pby- 
sician  of  the  Jf  ew  York  Foundling  Asylum,  and  Pio- 
fessor  of  Ornceoology  in  the  New  York  Poat-Graduate 
Medical  School ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  Yolk 
Obstetric  Society. 

Ditvni,  OUver,  publisher,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
20, 1811 ;  died  there,  Deo.  21,  1886.  He  received  a 
grammar-Bchool  education,  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  printer's  trade^  entered  the  employ  of  Col.  Sam- 
uel Parker,  the  music  publisher,  and  on  attainiiig  his 
m^orily  formed  a  partnership  Dtst  with  Mr.  lloni- 
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sey  and  afterward  with  Mr.  Parker,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Parker  A  Ditaon.  In  1840  Mr.  Parker  re- 
tired, and  Mr.  Ditson  carried  on  the  baainees  alone 

till  1867,  when  he 
took  Joseph  C. 
Haynes,  a  clerk, 
as  a  partner,  form- 
ing the  firm  of  Ol- 
iver Ditson  &  Co. 
Branch  hooses 
were  establiahed 
by  Mr.  Diteon's 
Bona  in  New  York 
o]ty(O.H.  Bitson 
<&  Co.),  1867,  and 
Philadelphia  (J. 
£.DitBon<feCo.), 
1876,  the  father 
remaining  in  Bos- 
ton. His  waa  by 
far  the  laigest 
music-publishing  business  that  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ditson  was  for  twenty-two  vean 
president  of  the  Continental  Bank  of  Boston,  and  waa 
also  a  direotor  of  the  Boston  Safe-Deposit  Company, 
the  Franklin  Savings-Bank,  and  the  Old  Men* a  Home. 
He  bequeathed  $25,000  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  poor  musicians. 

Donhalinar^  WiUiaoii  lawyer  and  journalist,  bom  in 
Lyons,  N.  \.,  Feb.  6,  1882;  died  m  Savannah.  6a., 
March  26. 1888.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Anaover,  MasK.,  and  spent  two  years  at  Harvard. 
He  tnen  settled  in  Bui&lo,  N.  T.,  and  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1854.  Early  in  his  legal  career  he  at- 
tained considerable  influence  by  winning  a  very  com- 
plicated case,  and  became  actively  interested  in  poli- 
tics. His  first  votes  were  cast  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  in  1856  he  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  onered  his 
services  to  the  Government,  was  appointed  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  with  tne  rank  of  migor, 
and  served  through  the  three  months'  campaign  in 
Missouri.  He  then  returned  to  Buffalo,  and  mrmed  a 
law  partnership  with  Spencer  Clinton.  In  April,  1867, 
he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Nortnem  District  of  New  York,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  he  reunited  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, after  a  brief  adhesion  to  the  Liberal  Bepubhcan 
party.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  York  on  the  ticket  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and 
in  1876  was  re-elected.  Between  these  periods  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Gov.  Tilden's 
measures  against  the  canal  ring.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term,  he  removed  to  New  York  dty. 
whence  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1882^nd  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  support- 
ed Grover  Cleveland  for  President  in  1884,  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  in  July,  1885.  but  resiflnied 
in  March,  1886,  to  assume  control  of  tne  New  York 
**  Star.*'  in  which  relation  he  continued  till  death.  In 
1858  ne  contributed  two  papers  to  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  a  review  of  Parton's  "  Life  of  Aaron 
Burr"  and  one  on  a  ^*Life  of  Jefferson"  ;  in  1861 
publiahed  a  series  of  articles  in  the  same  magazine  on 
'* Fremont's  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri";  and  in 
1884  published  a  biography  of  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  in  1859. 

Dooaii  Oarl  Duiel  Adoli^  educator,  bom  in  Altenburg, 
Germany,  Feb.  22,  1819 ;  died  in  Brooklyn^  N.  Y., 
Jan.  21. 1888.  He  studied  in  the  Dresden  Gymnasi- 
um, ana  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Lieipsic. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  and  after  two  yeare'  service  there 
took  a  professorship  in  the  Russo-German  Univereity 
at  Dorpat.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  ho  returned  to  Germany  to  take  part  in  it,  pro- 
claimed the  republic  in  his  native  city,  and  aided  in 
suooessfully  defending  the  citv  against  the  assaults  of 
a  ftill  brigade  of  the  army.    He  waa  an  active  member 


of  the  diet  called  to  institute  a  reform  government, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provisioxud  Landtas ; 
but  on  the  suppression  of  the  new  govemmentne 
with  othen  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  imprisoned 
till  1852,  and  then  pardoned  and  released.  In  that 
year  he  settled  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  established 
the  *^  Zeitung,"  a  social-democratic  paper.  In  May, 
1854,  he  was  one  of  the  signers  to  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion, which  declared  that  slavery  was  a  political  and 
moral  evil,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  compelled* 
to  give  up  his  paper  and  leave  the  city.  He  then 
tought  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston  till  1860,  when  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  an  active  speak- 
er in  the  ensuing  canvass.  The  same  year  he  beoune 
editor  of  the  **  New  Yorker  Demokrat,"  but  gave  up 
that  office  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Academy.  In  1866  ne  established  another 
school  of  his  own  in  New  York  ci^  :  in  1871  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  '*  Arbeiter  Umon,"  an  organ  of 
the  German  trades-unions  in  New  York  city,  and 
espoused  the  French  cause  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
War :  and  in  1878  became  editor  of  the  '*  Volks  Zei- 
tung." He  introduced  FroebePs  kindergarten  system 
of  mstruction  into  the  United  States,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous philosophical  articles  and  treatises  from  a 
social-democratic  and  free-thinker  standpoint. 

Brew,  Thomas  abolitioniBt,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1819 ;  died  m  Dorchester.  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1888. 
He  entered  journalism  in  Philadelphia,  became  asso- 
ciated with  Elihu  Burritt  in  publishmg  the  "  Christian 
Citizen"  in  Worcester,  and  afterward   with   John 


-slavery 

cate  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Anthony 
Bums  riot  in  Boston  (1854),  went  there  at  the  head  of 
a  train-load  of  Worcester  fKends  and  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  rescue  him.  After  the  inauguration  of 
Gov.  Andrew  and  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  appointed  military  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
besides  the  duties  of  this  office  was  iVequently  sent  to 
the  field  to  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiera 
of  Massachussetts.  For  several  yean  he  was  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Boston  **  Herald." 

Brazal,  Joseph  Wilhefan,  banker,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Jan.  24, 1888 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Marcn  25, 
1888.  He  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Francis  Martin 
Drexel,  a  native  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  who  established 
a  bankin^house  in  Philadelphia  in  1887.  Joseph 
entered  his  father's-banking  house  as  a  clerk,  and 
afterward  was  admitted  to  partnership.  The  firm 
established  branch  houses  in  several  large  cities,  and 
Joseph  became  manager  of  the  German  branch.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad  be  traveled  extensively.  In 
1861  he  returned  to  the  United  Statea  and  opened  a 
banking-house  in  Chicago,  where  he  attidned  such  a 
degree  of  popularity  that  the  authorities  named  two  of 
the  handsomest  boulevards  after  him  and  his  wife.  On 
the  deaUi  of  his  father,  in  1868,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
dclphia.  In  1871  be  came  to  New  York  city,  and  with 
J.  ».  Morgan,  of  London,  and  his  brother,  Anthony 
Joseph  Drexel,  established  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morsan 
&  Co.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  1876,  but 
retained  his  interest  in  the  houses  of  Drexel  A  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia ;  J.  S.  Moi^gan  A  Co.,  of  Iiondon ;  Drexel, 
Hariies  &  Co.,  of  Paris ;  and  Drexel,  Mor^ran  A  Co., 
of  New  York ;  besides  a  third  interest,  with  George 
W.  Childs  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia *^  Ledger."  He  waa  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Compuiy  and  of  the  American 
Bank-note  Company,  and  a  director  in  eleven  national 
banks,  including  the  Garfield,  of  New  York  citv,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder.  After  his  retirement  from 
business,  he  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  various  literary,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
and  musical  organizations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  was  particularly  interested  in  an  original 
scheme  for  assisting  the  worthy  and  industrious  poor. 
He  bought  18,000  acres  of  choice  land  in  Maryland 
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and  lUchigan,  divided  it  into  fiinns  of  100  acres,  Donkal,  Aann  XUaai  printer,  bom  in  Lanoester,  Pa., 

ereoted  comfortable  live-room  dwelling,  and   aold  May  20,  18S7 ;  died  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  81, 

them  at  ooet,  on  twelve  years'  time,  to  people  whom  1888.    He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  ofllce  of 

he  thought  worthy  of  such  assistance.     He  offered  the  ^'Lancasterian,"  and  removing  to  Philadelphia  in 

Qen.  Grant  the  use  of  his  furnished  cottage  on  Mount  1866,  was   emploved  as   a' compositor  on  tne  old 

MacOregor,  and  after  his  death  therein  presented  the  ^Tennsylvanian.*'^    In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  seo(uid 


.the  State  of  Now  York,  for  the  adornment  of  the  new  body-guard),  afterward  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 

Executive  mansion  at  Albany.    It  is  estimated  that  he  Pennsylvania  Volunteen.    He  attained  the  rank  of 

spent  anaverageof$50,000ajearin  charitable  work;  captain,  was  wounded  at  Chanoellorsville,  in  May, 

and  it  was  not  known  until  his  death  that  he  had  kept  186B,  recovered,  and  commanded  his  company  at  Get- 

an  agent  at  the  city  prison  (Tombs)  for  many  ^ears  to  ^sbuiv,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second 

investiffate  the  condition  of  the  families  of  criminals  aay's  ^ht.    He  was  confined  in  Libby  I^ison  nine 

oonfinM  there  and  relieve  deserving  ones.  Mr.  Drezel  months,  made  his  escape  with  others  through  the 

was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  famous  tunnel,  and  was  recaptured  three  days  aftei^ 

and  gave  it  some  early  Italian  paintings,  a  collection  ward.    After  being  exchanged  he  served  on  the  staff 

of  E^ptian  casts,  and  another  of  coins,  the  painting  of  Qea,  Patrick,  as  assistant  adjutant-general.   During 

''*•  Harpeiiohord."  and  a  cabinet  of  ancient  musical  in-  his  service  he  took  pert  in  the  battles  of  Winchester, 

struments.    He  also  was  president  of  the  New  York  Cedar  Mountain,  l<redericksbarg.    Chanoellorsville, 

Philharmonic  Society  and  of  the  Sanitary  League,  a  Gettysbuiv,  and  the  siege  of  Peters ouig.  After  the  war 

director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  treasurer  he  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  printer,  and  was  em- 

of  the  Cancer  Hospital  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  ployed  on  *^  The  Press  "  till  1868,  when,  in  assod- 

Philadelphia  Acaaemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  So-  atiou  with  three  other  printers,  be  established  tiM 

ciety  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  tlie  *' Sunday  Bepublic,"  which  he  conducted  sucoessftilly 

Poor,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  till  1886,  and  then  retired  on  account  of  failing  health. 

New  York  and  Saratog^a  Historical  Societies.  He  was  twice  elected  State  Senator  from  PhilwlelphiA, 

Bnungodlef  Jolm  0«i  dergyman,  bom  in  County  Long-  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  Internal  At&irs  on  the 

ford,  litjland,  in  1828 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Maron  ticket  with  ex-Gov.  Henrv  M.  Hoyt. 

28,  1888.     He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  Dnolopf  Qeoige  XaDjy  deigymanj  bom  in  County 

parents  when   eight  years  old.  entered  St.  John's  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Nov.  10,  1880 ;  died  in  Las  Cruces, 

CoUi^,  Fordham,  N.  T.,  in  1848,  and  studied  there  New  Mexico.  March  18,  1888.    He  was  educated  at 

till  obliged  to  leave  to  help  support  the  family,  and  the  Boyal  College  of  Dungannon  and  at  Queen's  Uni- 

then  became  sexton  of  St.  Mary's  Church.     While  versity,  and  came  to  the  united  States  in  1852.    He 

filling  this  office  he  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  himself  was   ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


Lady  of  Angels,  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  oraained  a    Kv.,  and  after  a  service  of  seven  yean,  resigned  to 


the  protection  of  homeless  and  destitute  children.  1880,  a  member  of  the  standing  committee,  an  exam- 

His   plans  were   approved,  and  he  was  appointed  ining  chaplain,  and  dean  of  the  St.  X/>uis  Convoca- 

director  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul's  Newsboys'  Lodging-  tion.  and  was  consecrated  second  Missionary  Bishop 

house,  and  under  hisi  administration  the  enterprise  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 

soon  attuned  prosperity.    He  took  charge  in  1871,  Nov.  21,  1880.    He  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 

was  obliged  to  rent  the  acUoininff  building  in  1872,  from  Bacine  College  in  1880. 

and  after  ten  years  of  devoted  labor  erected  a  large  Donsteri  Edwaid  8wift|  physician,  bom  in  Spring- 
fire-proof  building  on  the  comer  of  Great  Jones  Street  ville,  York  County,  Me.,  Sept.  2, 1884 ;  died  in  Ann 
and  Lafayette  Plwse,  which  occupies  four  city  lots  and  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  8,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at 
cost,  witn  the  ground,  $800,000.  In  18^8,  the  accom-  Harvard  in  1856,  and  at  the  New  Yor^  College  of 
modations  again  proving  insufficient,  he  purchased  Phvsicians  and  Surspeons  in  1859,  and  liegan  practice 
over  500  acres  on  Prince's  Bay,  Staten  Island,  and  in  New  York  in  1860.  At  the  beginning  of  tne  civil 
erected  buildings  there.  The  property  represents  war  he  entered  the  national  army  as  an  assistant  sur- 
over  $700,000,  and  when  each  part  was  opened  it  was  geonj  and  served  continuously  on  the  field  and  in 
fVee  from  debt.  Nearly  1,500  children  are  housed,  nospitals  till  February,  1866.  He  was  appointed  a 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated  in  the  institution,  the  name  meoical  inspector  by  Gen.  Boeecrans,  and  the  greater 
of  which  was  changed  to  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  part  of  his  service  was  in  connection  with  that  office. 
Virgin  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York, 
Buffleld,  Qtwm  hymnologlst.  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  edited  the  **  New  York  Medical  Journal" 
Sept  12, 1816 ;  clied  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July  7. 1888.  from  1866  till  1872,  and  was  physician  in  charge  of 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1887;  and  after  the  Bandall's  Island  Hospital  m>m  1869  till  1878,  in 
a  three  years'  course  in  Union  Theological  Semi-  the  mean  time  occupying  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and 
nar^r.  New  York  city,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  Diseases  of  Women  and  CUldren  in  the  University  of 
minister,  Dec,  27,  1840.  He  held  pastorates  in  Vermont  for  three  years,  and  the  same  chair  in  the 
Brooklyn,  1840;  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1847;  Phila-  Long  Island  Medical  College  for  two  years.  In  1873 
j.i_i-:-   ,oir-^.   A  j_.__   »r!-x-     ^««...  Qaiesburg,  111.,  he  became  Professor  of  Gynsecology  in  the  medical  de- 


delphia,  1852 ;  Adrian^  Mieh.,  1861 ;  Galesburg,  111.,  he  became  Professor  of  Gynsecology  in  the  n 
1865 ;  Saginaw  cit^,  Mich.,  1869 ;  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  paitment  of  the  University  of  IdSohigan.  at 
1877-'80 ;  and  resided  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  without  a     oor,  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  d 


Ann  Ar- 
death«   He 


The  latter  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  tary  Academy,  but  resigned  before  graduation,  and 

and  Chinese,  and  was  written  as  the  concluding  ex-  en^ged  in  business.   On  Mav,  14, 1861,  he  was  com- 

hortation  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  him  on  the  death  missioned  a  captain  in  the  Tmiteenth  iJnited  States 

of  the  Bev.  Dudley  S.  Tvng.    He  received  the  degree  Infantry,  and  m  the  following  month  lieutenant-col- 

of  D.  D.,  fh>m  Knox  College,  Illinois,  in  1872.  onel  of  tne  Seventieth  Begiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
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taen,  under  oommand  of  Col.  Daniel  £.  Sicklee.    He  tain  in  July,  1864.    Hia  flrat  senrice  in  Ihe  civil  war 

participated  in  the  early  movementa  in  Virffinia,  and  waa  in  the  engagements  at  Springfield  and  Wilaon'a 

at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  wounded  three  Creek,  Mo.,  and  fh>m  that  tmie  till  the  dose  of  the 

times  and  left  on  the  field  as  drad.    After  a  bhef  oon-  war  he  was  constantly  on  duty.    He  became  oolonel 

^nement  be  was  released,  and,  on  rejoining  the  arm^',  of  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalrv  in  September,  1861 ; 

was  promoted  brigadier^neral  for  hb  gallantry  m  m%jor  in  the  regular  army  in  November,  1861 ;  brica- 

that  Mttle,  Nov.  99, 1862.   In  the  final  attack  on  Port  dier-seneral  of  volunteern  in  June,  1862 ;  chief  of 

Hudson,  be  led  the  advance  troops,  and  so  distin-  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  Vix^^ia  in  August,  1862: 

guifthed  himself  that  he  waa  appomted  a  member  of  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Northwest  and 

the  commission  to  arrange  the  terma  of  surrender,  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1868 ; 

In  Biay,  1864,  when  Gen.  Banks  set  out  on  his  Red  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  chief 

liver  expedition,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  ot  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  coro- 

that  officer  ]  in  July  he  became  commander  of  the  mander  of  a  division  in  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in 

¥\ni  Division,  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  and  ren-  1866 ;  brevet  m«or-general  of  volunteers  and  brevet 

dered  efficient  services  in  the  campaign  m  the  Shen-  brigadier-genenu  in  the  regular  army ;  lieutenant- 

andoah  valley;  and  on  Jan.  16,  1866,  he  resigned  oolonel  in  August,  1866;  and  oolonel  m  April,  1878. 

from  the  army.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Madrid  and  Islaud 

£i^i%  Ddaae  Bi,  lawyer,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1806:  No.  10,  tne  siege  of  Corinth,  sooond  battle  of  Bull 

died  in  Qreencastle,  Ind.,  Oct.  89, 1888.    He  removed  Bun,  the  Atlanta  campaign,  pursuit  of  Gen.  Hood, 

to  Greencastle  in  1888,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  and  the  battles  around  Nashville,  and  was  retired  at 

to  the  bar ;  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  dty,  served  hia  own  request  on  March  20, 1879. 


Territory  of  Utah  during  the  administration  of  Presl-  war  Governor  of  Vermont,  and  the  sixth  in  descent 

dent  Buchanan,  1867-'61.  from  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  who  came  from  England 

AnlestaB,  Ba^mhif  merchant,   bom  in  Corinth,  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1688.    His  nither 

N.  xT,  Jan.  8, 1816 ;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  £.  A  T.  Fair- 

1888.    He  removed  to  Cincinnati  when  quite  young,  banks,  of  St.  Johnsbnnr^  Vt.^  scale  manufacturers, 

engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  became  inter-  Shortly  after  attaining  Ins  minority  Horace  and  his 

estea  in  public  affidrs.    He  was  a  member  and  preai-  brother  Franklin  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  which 

dent  of  Uie  city  council  for  several  years,  member  of  became  £.  &  T.  Fairbanks  A  Co.    In  1874  it  was  in- 

tlie  State  Senate  from  1862  till  1866,  and  member  of  corporated  under  the  same  name  and  Horace  became 

Congre»«s  from  the  First  Congressional  District  from  its  president,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death.    In 

1866  till  1869.    Subsequently  ne  waa  president  of  the  1876  he  was  elected  Governor.    In  early  lil'e  he  built 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Athenaeum,  and  provided  it  with  a 

the  ** Cincinnati  Times"  for  several  years.  library  of  10,000  volumes  and  an  art  gallery,  which 

EUiotti  EnUfil  Biown,  statistician,  bom  in  Sweden,  contains  among  other  treasures  Bierstadt's  painting 


he  was  called  to  its  service,  but  soon  resigned  to  be-  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  and  of  the  St. 

oome  actuary  of  a  life-insurance  company  in  Boston.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champudn  Bailroad  till  it  be- 

In  1861  he  was  invited  to  a  similar  office  on  the  United  came  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  XiOwell  system,  was  a 

States  Sanitary  Commission,  which  he  held  until  the  director  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 

completion  of  its  laboia.    He  then  entered  the  Gov-  Foreign  Missions,  a  trastee  of  the  Fairbanks  Educa- 

eroment  service,  and  in  1866  was  secretary  of  the  tional  Board,  founded  by  his  father  and  himself  for 

commission  for  revising  the  United  States  revenue  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  of  the  St. 

laws.   In  1871  he  was  assodated  with  the  civil-service  Johnsbury  Academy  and  the  University  of  Vermont 

reform  commission,  and  later  became  Government  F«i«i  llartlia  Wf  philanthropist,  bora  in  South 

actuary  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Britain,  Conn.,  in  1824;  died  iu  New  York  city.  May 

which  office  he  held  until  his  death.    Mr.  Elliott  was  2. 1888.    She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Ann  S.  Stephens, 

a  member  of  the  International  Statiatical  Congress  tne  author,  and  married  Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  ex- 

that  met  in  Berlin  in  1868,  and  1882  was  vice-presi-  President  of  Nicaragua,  in  1868.    On  the  organiza- 

dent  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance-  tion  of  the  Workingwomen^s  Protective  Union  of  New 

ment  of  Science,  presiding  over  the  section  of  eoo-  .  York,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding  and  proteot- 

nomic  science  ana  statistics.    He  was  also  a  member  lug  women  and  girls  wno  nad  been  thrown  upon  their 

of  other  scientific  societies.    He  published  papers  on  own  exertions  for  support  during  the  civil  war,  she 

mathematical  physics,  but  attained  hjs  highest  repute-  was  appointed  its  superintendent.  She  held  this  office 

tion  in  connection  with  the  many  valuable  statistical  continuously  till  her  death,  and  proved  an  admirable 

reports  on  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  simi-  executive  and  a  sympathetic  friend  to  all  who  came 

lar  topics  that  he  prepared  for  the  United  States  Gov-  under  her  charge. 

emment.  Several  of  these  have  appeared  in  the  re-  Hahar,  Gharias  Hdnj,  engineer,  bom  in  Lansing- 
ports  of  United  States  census,  especially  in  the  volume  bniv,  N.  Y.,  in  1886;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
on  **  Vital  Statistics."  18, 1888.  He  was  educated  for  the  protiession  of  dvil 
EDiott,  WaahlDgton  LalkyettS)  soldier,  bora  in  Cor-  engineering,  and  began  railroad  work  when  seven- 
lisle,  Cumberland  Countv,  Pa.,  March  81. 1821 ;  died  teen  years  old  on  the  Bacine  and  Janesville  road,  in 
in  San  Francisoo,  Cal.,  June  29,1888.  He  was  a  son  Wisconsin.  Afterward  he  was  encaged  for  several 
of  Capt.  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  United  States  Navy,  yean*  in  repairing  the  Erie  Canal.  In  1860  he  was  at- 
acoompanied  his  father  on  several  long  cruises,  was  tachcd  to  tne  engmeering  stafif  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
educated  at  Dickinson  Academy  and  the  United  States  tral  and  Hudson  Biv«r  Kailroad,  and  during  the  ensu- 
Military  Academy,  and  became  second  lieutenant  of  iiur  eight  years  rose  through  the  various  gradea  to  the 
United  States  mounted  rifles  in  1846.  At  the  out-  office  of  first  assistant  enirineer.  He  resigned  this 
break  of  the  Mexican  War  he  accompanied  his  regi-  office  in  1868  to  accept  that  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
ment  to  the  field,  and  served  until  the  surrender  of  projected  Lake  Ontario  Shore  road,  and  made  the  sur- 
Vera  Cnu,  gaining  a  first  lieutenancy  in  July,  1847.  veys  and  hud  the  lines  on  which  it  was  built  On 
He  afterward  served  on  tbe  frontier  and  in  Texas  and  Jan.  1, 1869,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  tbe  campaign  against  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  road,  and  held 
the  Navijo  Indians  in  1868.    He  was  promoted  cap-  the  office  till  within  three  years,  when  he  resigned. 
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Among  his  most  noted  works  were  the  two  additional  to  biinff  out  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  at  the 

tracks,  the  stations  at  Albany,  SvrBoiue,  and  Buflalo,  time  of  nis  fatal  illness. 

several  costiy  bridges,  and  tne  elevation  of  the  tracks        Qaidnari  WUUam  BewaJl.  lawyer,  bom  in  Hallowell, 

and  the  new  station  in  Rochester.  Me.,  Oct.  1, 1837 ;  died  m  Newton,  Mass.,  April  4, 

Foster.  Joshua,  educator,  bom  near  Holmesburg,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  18M, 
Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  July  10, 1818 ;  died  in  New  studied  law  in  Lowell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mid- 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20,  1888.  He  was  educated  dlesex  bar  in  1862.  In  February,  1865,  he  fomied  a 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York:  in  Octo-  partnership  with  Hon.  Theodore  H.  Sweetser,  and 
her,  1888,  became  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  In^  maintainea  this  connection  in  Lowell  and  Boston  tiU 
stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  hold  that  place  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
till  September,  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  pnnci-  in  1876.  He  held  his  judicial  office  till  August,  1887, 
pal.  Ailer  a  service  of  forty  sue  years  as  teacher  and  when  £uling  health  caused  his  resignation.  Judge 
principal,  he  withdrew  from  active  labor  in  the  insti-  Gardner  was  ah  active  member  of  the  masonic  ftiater- 
tution  in  October,  1884,  and  took  up^  his  residence  in  nitv,  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  ft^masonry. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  Before  leaving  the  scene  of  Oaifieldi  EUm  Balloo,  an  American  pioneer,  bom  in 
his  long  labor  ne  presented  his  large  and  valuable  Richmond,  Chester  County,  N.  H.,  Sept  26,  1801 ; 
library  and  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  pictures  died  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  Jan  21,  1888.  Sue  was  a  de- 
to  the  institution.  He  ranked  high  among  the  in-  soendant  of  Maturin  Ballou,  who  lied  from  France 
structors  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States,  was  an  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  join^ 
enthusiastic  student  o^  and  lecturer  on  zo^^logy,  bota-  Roger  Williams's  colony  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a  niece 
ny,  ornithology,  and  English  history,  and  had  every  of  the  Umversalist  deigyraan,  Hosea  Baliou.  In  1819 
available  space  in  his  school-room  occupied  with  cages  she  married,  while  living  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Abram 
filled  with  singing-birds.  Garfield,  son  of  a  farmer  of  Otsego  County^.  Y., 

Fosteri  Melvhi,  oilliard-player,  bom  in  Cavendish,  and  soon  afterward  they  removea  to  <*  The  wilder- 
Vt..  Sept.  12, 1844 ;  died  m  New  York  city,  July  6,  ness  "  of  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Newbuig, 
1888.  He  was  educated  in  Rutland,  became  interest-  now  a  part  of  Cleveland.  They  built  a  log^cabin, 
ed  in  biUiards  in  1858,  and  pluvcd  his  first  public  twenty  oy  thirty  feet,  in  which  three  children — Me- 
match,  in  which  he  detested  the  late  Robert  E.  Wil-  hetabel,  Thomas,  and  Mary — were  bom.  The  family 
marth  by  1.000  to  821  points,  in  a  t\ill  American  game,  removed  to  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  in  1826,  but  re- 
in Boston,  Mass.,  May  18, 1868.  On  April  6, 1864,  he  turned  to  the  lake  oountrv  four  years  later,  setUed  on 
made  his  flrtit  appearance  in  New  York  citv  at  Irving  a  farm  in  Orange  townsnip,  Cuvahoga  County,  and 
Hall,  in  a  tournament  for  the  benefit  of  t*he  United  erected  another  log-cabin.  In  tnis  humble  dwelling 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  in  which  he  made  the  a  fourth  child,  James  Abram  Garfield,  who  became 
bwt  average  in  a  500-point  game  of  caroms,  16  20-82,  teacher,  soldier,  congressman.  United  States  Senator, 
a^in£(t  Dudley  Kavanagh.  In  the  same  year  he  and  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
gained  wide  repute  by  defeating  John  Deeiy  in  a  bom  on  Nov.  19,  1881.  Two  years  afterwam  the 
home-and-home  game,  his  migority  in  New  York  father  died,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  was  left  with  the  farm 
city  being  876  in  1,600,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  four  children  to  care  for.  When  President  Qar- 
65.  His  next  great  contest  was  in  Montreal,  Canada,  field  was  shot,  with  his  own  hand  he  traced  an  almost 
July  1 9, 1865,  when  he  was  matched  against  Joseph  illegible  letter  to  his  mother.  She  bore  up  bravely 
Dion  for  $2,000  a  side  in  gold,  and  was  defeated  by  after  his  death,  till  a  month  before  her  own,  and  her 
Dion,  who  scored  1,600  points  to  Foster's  1,108.  He  last  words  were  a  wislito  see  *^my  boy  Jimmy." 
then 
with 
his 

1868,  he  lost  the  game 'to  John  McDevittTbV  a~  score  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
of  1,268  to  1,262.  On  Dec.  28,  1868,  he  defeated  Jo-  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  commissioned  an  asnstant 
seph  Dion  bv  800  to  296,  three-ball  caroms,  for  $2,000,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1848  he  was 
in  New  York  city.  Jan.  28, 1869,  Dion  defeated  him,  promoted  sunreon,  and  in  1860  resigned  to  become 
1,600  to  1,116,  at  the  four-ball  game  in  Montreal.  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  National  Medical 
April  28.  Foster  defeated  Deery,  800  to  188,  at  the  Colle^.  in  Washin^n.  D.  C.  At  the  outbreak  of 
three-ball  game  in  New  York  citv;  and  June  19,  the  civil  war  he  resigned  his  professorship,  removed 
1871,  he  played  his  third  championsnip- match  for  the  to  Richmond,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Con- 
diamond  cue,  in  Now  York  city,  and  loet  to  Cyrille  federate  board  of  examining  surgeons  for  the  army. 
Dion,  by  1,600  to  616.  He  introduced  several  novel  and  afterward  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hos- 
features  in  playing,  which  others  used  to  better  ad-  pitals  in  that  city,  and  as  family  physician  of  Jeffer- 
vantoge  than  he.  son  Davis,  accompanied  him  after  we  evacuation  of 

Fooratti  EnoS|  soldier,  lK>m  in  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  the  capital.    He  retumed  to  Washington  after  the 

Sept.  19, 1827 ;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  war,  resumed  his  professorship  in  the  medical  college, 

22,  1888.    In  1861  he  was  chosen  a  captain  in  the  and  held  it  till  1870,  when,  on  his  resignation,  he  was 

First  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  afterward  became  elected  professor  emeritus.   In  1886  he  was  vice-presi- 

Colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  New  Jersey  Regiment,  dent  of  the  American  Medical  Association.    Among 

He  was  wounded  in  the  head  during  the  battle  of  An-  his  numerous  medical  papers  were :  **  Condurango  as 

tietam,  and  left  on  the  field  for  dead  nearly  two  days,  a  Cure  for  Cancer."  ^*  The  Potomac  Marshes  and  their 

He  was  on  court-martial  duty  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  Infiuence  as  a  Pathogenic  A^ent,"  **  Epidemic  Jaun- 

1864 ;  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman's  army  on  its  march  dice  among  Children,*'  *^  The  Sorghum  Vulgare,  or 

to  the  sea ;  and  Was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  after  Broom-Corn  Seed  in  Cystitis,"  ^^  Nelaton's  Probe  in 

having  taken  part  in  twenty-six  battles,  in  1866.    He  Gunshot  Wounds,"  and  ^^  Coloprootitis  treated  by 

then  engaged  m  railroad  business  for  several  years,  Hot- Water  Douche  and  Dilatation  or  Division  of  the 

and  in  1886  was  appointed  chief  of  police  of  New  Sphincters." 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Gay,   Sjydney  Howaidi  author^  bom   in  Hingham, 

FoUerton,  William,  Jr.,  compoeerf  bom  in  Newburg,  Mass.,  in  1814;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 

N.  Y.,in  1864;  died  in  London,  England,  Aug.  26,  N.  Y.,  June  26, 1888.    When  fifteen  years  old,  he  en- 

1888.    He  was  a  son  of  ex- Judge  William  Fullerton,  tered  Harvard  University,  but  was  oompelled  b^  fiul- 

received  his  early  education  in  Newbuig  Academy,  ing  health  to  give  up  his  studies  while  in  his  junior 

studied  music  in  Germany  and  England,  and  settled  year.     He  then  spent  some  time  traveling  in  China 

in  London.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  and  the  East  Indies,  and,  settling  in  Boston,  entered 

Princess  of  Wales  he  was  the  autnor  of  many  musical  on  a  mercantile  career,  but  soon  afterward  abandoned 

compositions,  notably  *'  The  Ladv  of  the  Locket,"  it   to   stud^   law.     Having   conscientious  soraptles 

and  the  opera  ^^  Waldemar,"  which  he  was  preparing  against  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
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of  the  Ttnited 


of  tba  Amerioan  Anti^SUvery  docist;,  in  IMS.     He  ratiiTned  to  tbe  UniWd  StiiMa  in  ISfiS, 


!■  titoae  uiU 
nt  BboliUoali 


■qnue  mile*  of  luid,  on  wbieh  be  propoMd  to  Mtth 
ko  AtDerican  ooIodj,  and  wm  MTWted  by  tbs  Dutiii 
colonul  authoritie*  and  impriaoned  Dearly  two  yean. 


to  Salt 


to  New  York  0U7, 
beeame  editor  of 
the  "  AnU-Slsveiy 
Staodard,"  and  held 
the  office  till   I  BAT, 


led  HotaoB  Greeley 
to  appoint  him  an 
editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Tribune," 
of  which  he  beame 
nianaginft  editor  in 


id  then  aban- 


■odatioa  with  Hr. 
Greeley  aod  in  editorial  oonneotion  with  hia  paper 
till  1S6B,  und  then  removed  to  Chicogn,  and  iHumed 
the  manaf^ng  editiinhip  of  the  "Tribune"  of  that 
dty.  Immedialely  after  tha  irroat  firo  in  18T1  he  re- 
^^ed  this  oMce,  and  became  une  of  the  moet  etTective 
memben  of  the  relief  oominitlee;  and  on  the  oomple- 
tiaa  of  thbt  work  returned  to  New  York,  and  >pcDt 
two  TCBTB  an  Che  editurial  ataff  of  the  "  Evflninff 
Poat."  lu  coqjuDction  with  William  Culicm  Bryant 
he  wrote  and  published  an  illuBliBted  "  Iliitorr  of 
the  United  States"  (i  voU.,  New  York,  ISTB-'ei). 
He  also  wiou  a  life  of  Jamee  Madison  (Boston,  18M), 
and  woa  at  work  on  b  life  of  Edmund  Quincy. 

(Hbacn,  Oeom,  aoldier,  boni  in  CarliHle,  Pa.,  \pril 
4,18M;  died  in  Laa  Veras,  New  Mexico,  AuR.  B,  im 
He  entenid  tlio  United  ctatee  Army  as  militair  itorc- 
keeper  in  the  quartermsAtcr'e  department  on  April  8, 
1853,  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Eleventh  regiment 
of  United  Statea  Infantry  on  Hay  U,  ISSl,  and  waa 
brevetled  mqor  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
dettyabarv  on  March  18, 1S6A,  and  lieutetuDt-eolonel 
for  meritonons  aervioca  in  tbe  operations  rexultiny  in 
the  fall  of  Kichmond  and  tbe  »arrender  of  (leu.  Lee 
on  April  9,18A5.  He  was  promoted  m^or  of  the  First 
Uuiled  SUtea  InfantTT,  Jan.  IS,  1668;  assigned  to 
the  Fifth  United  SUtee  Infantry  June  9,  ISSB,  pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel  Third  United  Stales  Infant. 
ry  March  80,  1879,  and  colonel  Fifth  United  States 
UifantTy  Aug.  1, 1S8S.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  commandant  at  Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  but  waa 
on  a  brief  leave  of  abaance. 

Olbasn,  Walter  Uninyi  adventurer,  bom  at  aea,  in 
ie£3;  dledinSanFnuicisoo,  Cal  Jan.  31,  1B88.  He 
«as  tbe  son  of  a  merchant  of  Ne«caatle-on-Tyne, 
Ensland,  who  removed  to  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1839, 
and  was  educated  in  the  Collate  of  ^t.  Sulpice  there. 
When  fourteen  ycais  old  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
engaf^  with  a  wealthy  Southern  planter,  then  on  his 
weddinff-trip,  to  drive  hia  ooach  to  his  estate  in  An- 
dtrson  County,  S.  C.  On  tbe  way  South  he  aalon- 
labed  his  employer  with  his  proBciency  in  the  Qcr- 
man  and  French  lanfcuasea  and  bis  general  culture. 
He  remained  in  Andetaon  County  several  yean, 
tauaht  achool,  and  married;  then  became  realieiw, 
•earched  the  hills  for  the  siiver-oiinee  of  the  Indii- 


_  .  .ion  Church, 

Lahiina.  capital  of  the  lalai 

doning  his  Mormon  coloni:  ,  .   . 

the  island  of  Lauai,  leased  a  large  tract,  and  raised 
wheat  and  sheep.  In  IBflT  he  settled  in  Honolulu, 
ealabllthed  the  "  News,"  advooaled  tbe  claims  or 
Pnnce  Lunalilo  to  the  tlirone,  and,  in  18S>,  was  sent 
to  the   United  Btates,   where  be   negotiated  a  reoi- 

Erodty  treaty.  On  the  acoeaaion  of  Prince  Kalakana 
e  waa  offered  a  cabiaet  appointment,  and  lor  sev- 
eral years  had  great  influence  with  the  King.  In 
1878  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Letrislature,  and 
in  IBSS  waa  appointed  Premier  and  Uininter  of  Fnr- 
eun  Affain.  He  held  these  otflces  till  the  revolution 
of  1B8T,  when,  with  the  other  mintatera,  be  was  de- 
poted,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  fled  to 
San  nancisco,  leaving  intereeta  aggregating  fl.OOO,- 


n  Gloucester, 


OllbCTt,  AUiacn,  philanthropist,  bom 
Haoe.,  in  180S;  died  there,  Julv  Hj 
been  actively  connected  with  the  1 

^Sl 

,  of  the  City.  ^Wlonal,  and  Cape  A_.. 
Savings- Banks.  He  bequeathed  tlOO.ooo  to  a  board 
of  trustees  for  s  public  lioepital  176,000  for  sn  old 
folks'  home.  (10,000  to  Che  Widowg'  and  Ori>hana' 
Aid  Societv,  tS.OOO  to  the  Firemen's  Relief  AxHt- 
dation,  t4,ooo  to  tlia  Cape  Ann  Scicntittc  and  Lit- 
erary Association,  and  tS.OOO  to  the  Female  Cbarilu- 
bio  Sodety. 

OHlmora,  (Jthnj  Adama,  soldier,  bom  in  Black  River, 
Loroin  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  iS,  1836  ;  died  In  Brooklyn, 

N     V        iLfyil-J    lafla       III,  ..ii...«i^,..l,./1  .•  tl...  TIn.ln.1 


N.  Y.,  April  7,  1888.    Hcwasgradi 

States  Military  Academy,  Rrst  in  ■  class  of  forty 

in  1MB,  and  was  assigned  —  •'■- '  ~ 

with  lh(        ■     - 


Unite 


.    InlsOi 


I   passenger  steamer 


unah   F 


ftamBllBm  in  New  York,  took  advantage  of  tbe  I 
mia  gold-fiiver  and  made  a  fortune  by  speculating 
in  cheap  mining-appatatiis  ;  went  to  Mexico  with  De 
Cramer,  the  Ruaaian  envoy,  with  Che  intention  of  try- 
ing Daniel  Webster's  plan  of  centralizing  the  several 
States,  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  Gen.  Carrera,  of 
Guatemala,  in  faia  endeavor  to  effect  the  centraliia- 
tion  of  tbe  Centiul  American  republics.  He  then 
lilted  out  a  war-veseel  in  New  York,  ftvm  which  the 
Vnited  Btatva  Government  removed  the  guni  and 
ammunition,  awled  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  eon- 
tnoted  with  a  native  prince  for  tha  aa>*  of  foity 


iept.  IE,  186 
first  lieutenant  in  Julv  of  the  tatter  yi 
1S6S  and  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  Eie 
and  quanennssler  at  West  Point,  in  cnsrge  oi  tne 
New  York  agency  for  tbe  purobaBC  and  xhipment  of 
material  used  in  Uie  constmclion  of  fortifications,  and 
in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  New  York  harbor. 
In  August,  ISfll,  he  waa  promoted  captain,  and  in 
October  was  appointed  chief  of  eBgineers  of  the  Port 
Royal  expedition.    He  took  an  active  pert  in  the  op- 
erations  at   Hilton 
HeBd,B.C.,ODNov. 
T,  18«ll,  rebuilt  the 
foTla  aner  their  re- 
duction, and  super- 
intended  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones.  In 
18S2  he  erected  the 
fortifications  for  the 
attnek  on  Fort  Pu- 
la'iki,  at  the  mouth 
of  Savannah  river, 
and  commanded  the 

ceasmi  engagement 
in  April.  A  ftw 
days  attar  the  capt-      ' 

etted  licntenont- 
colonel.         Failing 

iltfa  then  compelled  him 


o  take  a  brief  leave  of 
absence,  during  which  bo  was  appointed  brigadier- 

Cctal  of  volunteers,  and  SKaisted  in  organizing  and 
■arding  to  the  field  sixty  regiments  of  volunleera 
ftom  New  York  Slate.    He  reported  for  duty  in  An- 
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October  14,  was  then  appointed  to  command  the  first  he  became  secretary  of  the  BuffiUo  Park  Commission, 
division  of  the  Army  ot  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  He  was  on  his  way  to  Nassau,  for  bis  health,  when  he 
the  division  of  Central  Kentucky.  Whileholdmgthis  sustained  injuries  in  a  ndlroad  accident  at  Vestal, 
oommand,  he  defeated  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  N.  Y.,  which  caused  his  death.  Mr.  Gray,  aside  from 
Pegram  in  the  battle  of  Someri»et,  for  which  he  was  his  high  reputation  as  a  journalist,  was  known  as  a 
brevetted  colonel.  Alter  another  sick-leave,  he  was  man  of  fine  literary  tastes  and  the  author  of  a  few  ex- 
Appointed  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  quisite  fugitive  poems.  His  writings,  including  essays, 
jmd,  in  July,  1868,  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps.  He  di-  letters,  and  poems,  with  a  sketch  of  nis  Ufe,  have  been 
reoted  the  operations  against  Charleston,  h.  C,  oapt-  published  (2  vols.,  Buffalo,  188S). 
nred  Morris  Island  on  July  10,  for  which  be  was  Qreej.  Edwaid,  author,  bom  in  Sandwich,  Kent,  Eng- 
brevetted  brisadier^nenl,  bombarded  Fort  Sumter,  land,  I>ec.  1, 1836;  died  in  New  York  city.  Oct.  1, 
besieged  and  captured  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  1888.  He  received  a  private  and  a  military  education, 
Gregg,  and  for  nlanting  and  operating  the  famous  accompanied  the  English  naval  expedition  to  China, 
*''  Swamp  Angel  *^  g^an  on  Morris  Islanc^  seven  miles  and  as  captain  of  a  company  of  marines  was  among 
form  Charleston,  received  thb  commendation  from  the  foremost  in  the  storming  of  Pekin.  After  ^ 
•Gen.  Henry  W.  Hallcok :  **  He  has  overcome  difflcul-  war  he  was  appointed  to  an  omoe  in  the  British  Leg»- 
ties  almost  unknown  in  modem  sieges.    Indeed,  his  tlon  in  Japan,  and  during  his  residence  in  that  ooun- 

r rations  on  Morris  Island  constitute  a  new  era  in  try  studied  ite  language,  literature,  art,  customs,  and 

science  of  engineering  and  gunnery.'*     For  his  form  of  government    in  1868  he  removed  to  the 

services  at  Charleston  be  was  promoted  mi^or-general  United  States,  passed  several  yean  in  oommerdal 

of  volunteera.   In  1864,  at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  pursuite  in  New  York  city,  went  to  Manchester,  Mass., 

he  commanded  on  the  James  river,  Va.,  captured  the  and  during  a  season  of  oisability  began  his  series  of 

line  in  ftY>nt  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  covered  Gen.  B.  F.  Japanese  historical,  discripttve,  and  story  books.    On 

Butler's  retreat  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  joined  in  his  recovery  he  made  several  trips  to  Japan,  and 

the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Jubal  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  JapaneM  curios  and 

Early.    He  was  assigned  to  the  defense  of  Washing-  works  of  art  in  New  York.    His  English  translation 

ton  with  two  divisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.    He  of  the  great  historical  work  of  Japan,  **  The  Loyal 

<x>mmandcd  the  Department  of  the  South  ftom  Feb.  9  Bonins^'  (1880^,  elicited  the  commendation  of  the 

till  Nov.  17, 1865,  resigned  his  volunteer  commission  imperial  authonties,  and  prompted  a  banquet  to  him 

in  December,  ana  was  appointed  en^eer-in-chief  ot  on  nis  next  visit  to  that  country.    He  was  a  member 

All  the  fortincations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  of  the  Zodlogical  and  Anthropological  Sodeties  of 


Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  he  made  elaborate  re-  and  ^^  Unde  Abner,"  and  ue  following  works  on 

Forte  on  ^'Brick-making  Machineiy,  Brick -Kilns,  Japanese   history,    mannen,    and  customs:    '^Blue 

erforated  and  Enameled  Bricks  and  Pavemente,"  Jackete"   (1871):    "Young  Americans   in  Japan" 

and  on  ''  Portland,  Roman,  and  other  Cemente  and  (1881) ;  ''  The   Wonderf\il  City  of  Tokio "  (1882) ; 

Artificial  Stones."    He  also  wrote  "  The  Siege  and  <*  The  Golden  Lotus "    (1888) ;   "  Bear- Worshipers 

Reduction  of  Fort   Pulaski"  (New  York,    1862);  of  Yero "  (1884) ;  and  "A  Captive  of  Love"  (1886). 

"  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cemente,  and  Mortara  "  (1863) ;  Qielbii  Hemiette  Angutai  Baroness  de,  educator,  bora 


and  "  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavemente"  (1876).  and  lived  in  the  South  till  the  dose  of  the  civil  war, 
Qoldgmith,  Oliver  B.|  educator,  bom  in  Cutehogue,  in  which  they  lost  all  their  propertv.  Her  husbana 
L.  I.,  in  1815 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  28, 1888.  died  soon  after  the  peace,  and  the  widow,  who  was  an 
When  fifteen  vears  old  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  accomplished  musician  and  linguist,  came  north  and 
became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  was  esteblished  supported  herself  by  teaching.  For  several  yeare  she 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  in  1887  owned  the  was  Professor  of  Languages  m  Vassar  College, 
largest  dry-goods  store  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  Oxmnliig,  William  I).,  scientist,  born  in  Blooming- 
and  was  the  chief  rival  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  The  burg,  Ohio,  in  1880;  died  in  Greeley,  Col.,  March  8, 
financial  crisis  of  that  year  reduced  him  to  poverty.  1888.  He  was  gradfuated  at  Oberlm  College,  pur- 
While  seeking  other  means  of  emplovment  he  was  sued  a  course  in  comparative  anatomy  in  New  York 
shown  a  specimen  of  artistic  penmanfluip  written  by  city,  and  in  biology  under  Prof.  Agassiz  at  Cambridge, 
Isaac  F.  Bragg,  and  immediately  afterward  took  a  Mass.,  held  lectureships  in  Hillsdale  College,  Mich., 
course  of  instruction  in  Mr.  Bragg's  school.  Within  and  in  Pittebuiv,  Pa.,  was  a  contributor  to  "  The 
a  year  he  took  the  first  prize  of  the  American  Institute  Index  "  and  "  The  Open  Court,"  and  published  a 
for  oflf-hand  penmanship.  In  1838  he  opened  a  school  "  Life  History  of  our  Planet,"  For  some  time  previ- 
in  Brooklyn,  and  sabsequently  one  m  New  city,  ous  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
which   he   conducted  for   forty  years,  and   became  in  Greeley. 

known  as  the  best  off-hand  penman  in  the  United  Eager,  Albert  David,  geolonst,  bora  in  Chester,  Vt, 
Stotes.  A  few  years  ago  he  made  a  tour  of  the  prin-  Nov.  1,  1817  ;  <Ued  in  ChicMfO,  111.,  July  29,  1888. 
cipal  cities  with  his  six-year  old  son,  who  had  devel-  He  was  educated  in  the  pubbc  schools  of  his  native 
oped  an  extraordinary  talent  for  Shakespearean  reci-  town,  and  in  1856  became  assistent  State  naturalist 
tetions.  In  1877  he  was  acciden tolly  shot  in  the  of  Vermont.  During  1 857-' 61  he  served  under  Ed- 
shoulder,  and  a  few  weeks  afterward  broke  several  ward  Hitchcock  as  assistent  geolo^t  of  Vermont, 
bones  in  a  fall.  These  ii^uries  resulted  in  paralysis,  and  ftx>m  1862  till  1870  was  curator  of  the  Stete  cabi- 
from  which  be  never  recovered.  net  of  natural  history.  He  then  became  geologist  of 
Gray,  David,  journalist,  bora  in  £dinbur(?h,  Scotland,  Missouri,  but  in  1872  settled  in  Chicago,  where,  in 
Nov.  9,  1836 ;  died  in  Binghamtou,  N.  Y.,  March  1877,  he  became  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society, 
18,  1888.  He  settled  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  1857,  which  place  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1867  he  was 
was  successively  a  contributor,  reporter,  and  editor  of  appointed  Stete  commissioner  ftom  Vermont  to  the 
the  Buffalo  "  Courier,"  and  became  its  editor-in-chief  World's  Fair  in  Paris.  He  contributed  to  the  "  Re- 
in 1876.  He  held  this  office  till  1882,  and  was  then  port  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont"  (2  vols^  Clare- 
obliged  to  resign  it  on  account  of  feeble  health.    In  mont,  N.  H.,  1861) ;  **  Annual  Reporte  of  Vermont 
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Fiflh  Commission*'  (Montpelier,  Vt,  1866-'69) ;  and  that  bad  been  Bent  by  the  Democratio  National  Com- 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  State  mittee  to  various  persons  in  the  Southern  States  oon- 

of  Missouri  "  (Jefferson  Citv,  1871).  oeming  the  presidential  election  returns  of  1876.    He 

Win^kmi   Pettr,  lawyer,  oom  m  Pennsylvania  in  paseed  the  summer  of  1879  in  England  and  the  win- 

1811 ;  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  22.  1888.    He  was  ter  of  1880  in  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  in  the  hope  of 

graduated  at  Princeton,  removed  to  Mobile,  and  was  regaining  his  health,  and  afterward  traveled  and  lived 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.    He  was  vice-president  in  France,  Southern  California,  and  the  Adirondadu, 

and  general  manager  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  but  never  regained  his  strength.    Besides  his  literary 

Company  daring  the  civil  war ;  served  in  both  branch-  and  musicafcritioisms  and  oorrespondenoe  with  the 

es  orthe  State  legislature ;  was  a  special  commission-  **  Tribune,"  he  was  the  author  of  a  **  Life  of  Arch- 

^   '     ■                             "•     -  the  Nibe- 

a  school 
,        ,     *nd  "A 

assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  Ihe  State  debt  and  the  Pickwickian  Pilgrimage"  ^1881). 

draftiugjjf  the  revenue  law,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hastbcii  AUoe,  actress,  oom  in  Ireland  in  1866; 

commission  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1886.  died  in  x^ew  York  citv,  Dec.  1, 1888.    She  came  to 

HiBdlton^  William  J,,  lawyer,  bom  in  Washington  the  United  States  witn  her  parents  when  a  child. 
County,  Md.,  Sept.  8, 1820 ;  died  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  when  sixteen 
Oct.  26,  1888.  He  studied  in  Jefferson  CoUe^,  Pa.,  years  old  at  Wood^s  Museum,  Philadelphia,  in  *'  Man 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  county  m  1848,  and  Wife,"  and  after  two  successful  seasons  in  that 
was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a  Democrat  in  city  played  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Cleveland  as 
1846,  wos  a  Cass  presidential  elector  in  1848,  and  in  Susan  Mpper  in  **  Dombey  and  Son."  Tidy  in  ^*  Lost  in 
1849  was  elected  to  Congress.  By  re-elections  he  London,"  and  Audrey  in  **  As  you  like  it."  Two  sea- 
served  from  1849  till  1855^  was  then  defeated,  and  re-  sons  at  the  Qrand  Opera  House  in  Pittsbuiv  followed. 

notable  success  there  as  Mrs. 
Banker's  Daughter."    In  1881  she 

Senator  for 'the  term  beginning  March  4, 1869 ;  and  played  male  parts  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  in 

in  1879  was  elected  Qovemor  bv  a  migority  of  22,000.  New  York  citv.  stoned  with  Augustin  Daly^s  com- 

Shorthr  after  his  inauguration  ne  became  mvolved  in  pany  as  the  Wild  Rose  in  **  An  Arabian  Night,"  and 

a  confuct  with  the  most  active  members  of  his  own  in  1882  became  leading  lady  in  Roland  Beeid^s  oom- 

Earty,  especially  those  constituting  the  board  of  pub-  pany,  holding  the  place  till  her  death.    She  created 

0  works,  and  his  administration  closed  without  a  the  parts  of  the  Aaventuress  in  ^  Cheek  "  and  Mrs. 

restoration  of  hannonv.     At  his  death  he  was  the  Ponsby  in  '*  Humbug."    Her  last  appearance  was  in 

wealthiest  person  in  Washington  County.  ^^  The  Woman  Hater,"  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Thea- 

Hanii,  Samuel  Smithf  clergyman,  bom  in  Autauga  tre.  New  York  city,  a  week  before  her  death. 
County,  Ga.,  Sept.  14.  1841 ;  died  in  London,  Eng-  Hayiy  James  BnohoiiaB,  lawyer,  bora  in  Crawford 
land,  Aug.  21, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer-  County.  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1888;  died  in  Bois^  City, 
nty  of  Alabama  in  1869,  stucued  law,  and.  by  special  Idaho.  May  81 ,1888.  He  removed  with  his  parents- 
act  of  the  Legislature,  was  admitted  to  the  oar  in  1860.  to  Asnippun,  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  re- 
He  began  practice  in  Montgomery,  but  on  the  out-  ceived  his  education  in  the  university  of  Wisoousin. 
break  of  Uie  civil  war  joined  the  Third  Alabama  Regi-  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Dodge  County, 
ment,  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army  till  uie  in  1867  to  the  bar  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court, 
close  of  the  war.  He  became  adjutant-general  on  the  and  in  1870  to  that  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
staff  of  Oen.  Bragg  wiUi  the  rank  of  migor.  After  for  Wisconsin.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit 
the  war  he  resumed  his  practice  in  Montgomery,  but  oourt  of  Dodge  Countv  for  the  term  beginning  Jan. 
soon  afterward  removed  to  New  York  ci^,  where  he  1, 1868,  was  re-elcctea  in  1866,  was  elected  member 
practiced  three  years.  He  studied  theology,  and  was  of  the  Assembly  for  the  session  of  1867,  was  Demo- 
ordained  deacon  in  Montgomery  on  Feb.  10.  1869,  cratic  candidate  for  oounty  judge  in  1869,  and  was- 
and  priest  on  June  80  following.  As  deacon,  ne  had  elected  district  attorney  for  the  county  in  1874. 1876, 
charge  of  St  John's  Church.  Montgomery,  and  as  1878,  and  1880.    For  several  years  he  was  president  of 


o 
t 


p  of  Quincy  in  1878,  but  declined  the  office,  and  was  tor^,  and  immeaiately  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,. 

lected  Bishop  of  Michigan,  and  consecrated  in  Detroit  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  his  death, 
on  Sept  17, 1879.  He  was  a  founder  of  ^*  The  Living  Haaud,  Bowland  Gibion,  manufacturer  and  author. 
Church,"  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fh>ni  the  bom  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Oct.  9, 1801 ;  died  in 
collese  of  William  and  Mary  in  1874,  and  that  of  Peacedale,  R.  I..  June  24, 1888.  He  was  engaged  in 
LL.  D.  f^m  the  university  of  Alabama  in  1879.  the  woolen  business  all  his  life.  He  wss  Known 
Haaard,  John  Bow  Qreney  journalist,  bom  in  New  throughout  the  United  States  for  his  philanthropy,  lit- 
York  dty,  Sept.  4. 1886 ;  died  there,  April  18, 1888.  erary  work,  and  political  services.  In  1841  ne  was 
He  was  graduatea  at  St.  John^s  (R.  C.)  College,  called  to  New  Orleans,  and  during  that  and  the  fol- 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  in  1855,  intending  to  enter  we  lowing  year  he  effected  the  release  fVom  the  chain- 
priesthood,  but  a  season  of  delicate  health  interposed,  gang  of  many  free  Northern  negroes  employed  in  the 
and  he  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  was  an  assist-  commercial  marine  service.  His  efforts  were  made 
ant  editor  of^the  **  New  American  Cyclopeedia "  fW>m  with  great  pertinacitv  and  in  the  face  of  frequent 
1857  till  1868:  took  George  Ripley's  place  as  literary  threats  of  personal  violence.  He  served  two  terms  in 
editor  of  the  New  York  ^Tribune,"  while  the  latter  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  1851-'52  and  1864~'56, 
was  on  a  vacation  in  Europe ;  was  appointed  editor  of  and  one  term  in  the  State  Senate,  1866-'67.  His  pub 
the  "  Catholic  World  "  in  1865,  but  soon  afterward  lications  comprise :  *'  Language ;  its  Connection  with 
went  to  Chicago  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  there  the  Constitution  and    Prospects  of  Man"  (1886); 


the  death  of  Mr.  Ripley  succeeded  to  the  literary  edi-  (1841)  j  '*  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Character  of 
torship.  Subsequently  he  was  also  musical  critic  for  Channtng  "  (1844) ;  *^  Essay  on  the  Duty  of  Individu- 
many  years.  In  1S78,  in  coi^unction  with  William  als  to  support  Science  and  Literature^  (1855)'  ^*Es- 
M.  Oroevenor, " 
tried  and 


IS.  in  i»Yo,  iQ  comuncuon  wiin  wuiiam  ais  w  supporx  Dcienoe  ana  i^uenu^uro"  {loonj-.  -£«»- 
mor,  he  translated,  alter  manv  persons  had  says  on  the  Resources  of  the  United  States"  (1864) ; 
failed,  a  laige  number  of  dpker  telegrams     '*  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Willing"  (1864) ;  *'  Essays 
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on  Fltunoe  and  Houn  of  Labor"  (ISBB);  and  letun  volume.    It  la  belieied  tbst  h!i  death  wm  hutoied 

QQ  "  Caoaation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,"  addneaed  by  hia  untiriiif;  labor  ia  bebalf  of  the  Biuelan  Jeva, 

to  John  Stoart  Mill  (1866).     He  rerured  the  degree  whose  attempu  at  oolonization  ia  the  Cnited  Stale* 

or  LL.  D.  in  IB8t>  fVom  BrovD  UniTeraity.  he  very  materially  pmmoted.    He  publLebed  "The 

Haoiur,  Il*a«Tlumaa,clergyii]ui,  born  in  New  York  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrowe"  (S  toIe.. 

city,  Dec   18,  1819;  died  ^re.  Doc  22,  1BB8.     lie  New  York,  ISTft-'BO). 

J:...,      ...__-. '^--toaup-        Hanaiea;  Oharie.  Fr. " 

mnectod    Providcnee,  E.  1.,  Jul     _..   ,    -  - 

_.     While  R.  I.,  Sept.   S,  1886.     He  vaa  i^uated  aL  _._  ._ 

__„ , ... —  .,   -.  —etaphysiea  Univemity  in  18^8,  and  in  18SB  aetlled  in  Briatol,  on 

I  tlieoli^  by  reading  Kaat,  and,  withdrawing  the  Point  Pleasant  farm.  Though  be  was  oetenatbly 
lo  buunesa  Ufa,  jraned  the  Brook  Farm  Commu-  eomged  in  farming,  hia  real  energies  were  applied  to 
nily.  He  soon  be-  naTul  conBtruotioD,  In  13&6  be  removed  to  Brisb^ 
oame  disKatiafied  with  where  abortly  afterward  his  son,  John  Herreshoff, 
that  life,  and  on  at-  began  boat -building.  Within  a  short  time  John  loal 
taining  his  majority  hia  eyesight,  and  his  father  took  s  more  active  iaiei^ 
rvtumed  to  mercan-  est  in  tbe  busineeB,  and  aa  tbe  other  aona  ^w  up, 
tile  pursmts  with  his  all  with  the  latber^s  skill  in  naval  archileclun,  the 
brothera.  Dp  to  bis  HsrresboB'  Han ufactu ring  Campany  waa  eatabliahed. 
twenty  -  second  year  For  many  years  the  busineas  was  oonflned  to  building 
he  had  becnaProtea-  sailing-veBaela,  and  a  number  of  remarkably  faat 
tant  in  religious  be-  boats,  like  the  "  Qui  Vive  "  sad  tbe  "  Sadie,''  wen 
lief  and  aaaodation.  oonatructed.  But  about  187G  the  company  b^an 
At  that  time  he  was  building  Rleam-veesels,  and  afterward  steel  yacbti, 
drawn  Co  a  study  of  torpedo-boata,  and  war-vessels.  John  Uerreahoff, 
tbe  Soman  Catholic  now  (1886)  known  as  the  "  blind  boat-bwlder,"  be- 
bith,  and  a  year  later  came  president  of  the  company,  designed  the  coil- 
became  ■  convert,  boiler  and  the  fiut  eteam-launch  "  Stiletto,"  which 
He  again  relinquiabed  was  bought  by  tbe  Navy  Department,  and  by  the  aid 
his  bUKines*  interests,  of  bis  faQier'B  eyes  planned  oatlinea  and  details  with 
went     to     Gernaany,  aatonishinft  accuraov. 

studied  for  tbe  priest-  fflab^Lanrana  Fmima,  educator,  bom  in   Bethel, 

hood,  was  ordained  <n  lSt6,  passed  two  veare  ae  a  Conn.,  Dec  29,  1768;  died  in  Amhent,  MaKS.,  Mav 

novitiate  at  the  retreat  oftbe5!edemptoriat  Fathers  at  S,  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  IStiO, 

St.  Troud,  Bilgium,  pertbrmed  misaionary  service  in  licenaed  lo  preach   in    18£S,  and  ftum  that  time  till 

England,  and  returned  to  the  Cnitod  States  in  18S1.  18*8  held   pastorates  in  Newtown,  Kent,  and  Liloh- 

.n. .■_..■__  ,_: T.i ,.v —  ^g^  aevend  fleld,   Conn.     In  1888  he   was   elected  Profeaeor  of 

....                                     .  ._.   .piled  SUtea  Theoli^y   in    Western   Eeeerve   College,   Ohio^   and 

and  Canada  offered  s  good  field  Tor  a  new  society  served  till  18M,  when  he  was  ebocen  to  the  similar 

'liieh  should  be  wholly  American  and  composed  of  choir  in  Auburn  Tbeolivial  Beminerr.    In  IS&li  be 

inverts  from   Proteelantism.     In  185T  he  went   Co  was  elected  Profeesor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 

.  :ome,  laid  his  plans  before  the  Pope,  was  released  and  vice-president  of  Union  College.   He  as>iat*d  the 

from  the  Redomptorist  Order,  and  received  authority  venerable  Dr.  NotI  in  the  government  of  the  coil^re  till 

'     ■    '        ....  ijj^  |.[[  "y^j^'  • 


teionary  iab> 
lelicf  that  tta 


■hich  the  name  1860,  had  sole  charge  li 

iApoBtlo"was  elected  president,  bu' 

Tbe  founder  was  appointed  Superior  of  tbo  when  seventy  yean 

t  Fathers,  returned  to  ^ew  York  city,  ooilected  Mass.    Of  bis  num_..__      ...         _.. 

funds,  and  erected  a  church,  home,  and  cluster  of  adoptednstoit-bookBtnmanyofthehigherinstitutionB 

Bcboola,     In  1885  he  founded  "The  Catholic  World,"  of  learning  in  the  United  Stoles,  and  tran-ilalcd  iolo 


of"  The  Congregatioti  of  St.  Paul  tbe  Apoetlo"  was  elected  president,  but  only  served  two  yean,  resigning 
given.  Tbe  founder  was  appointed  Superior  of  tbo  when  seventy  yesra  of  age,  and  retiring  to  Amherat, 
Pnuli»t  Fathers,  returned  to  New  York  city,  oollected    Mass.    Of  bis  numerous  works,  which   have  "-  -  - 


which  has  since  been  conducted  by  mcmhen  of  the  several  foreign  languages,  tbe  beet  known  are :  ' 

congreiration !  in  IBftB  was  a  member  of  tbe  Roman  tional  pBychol<«y,  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  Ob- 

Cotholic  Congrea*  nt  Malines;  in  18II>-'T1  attended  jective  Laws  of  all   Ictelii^nce  "  (1848);  "  Svstcm 

(he  Vatican    Council   aa  theologian  to  Arobbiebop  of  Moral   Science"  (185B) ;  "Rational  Coemoloi™" 

Spalding;    in    l8Tl-'Ta   traveled   through   Europe,  (1858)^  "Humanity  Inunonol"  <18T2);  and  "JU- 
Egypt,  and  the  Holv  -       -          - 
New  York  city,  and  '  .. 
greeation  for  a  teno  of  ni 
rial  writings  and  an  article  in  tlie  "  Kevuc  Gdn^rale," 

of  Brussels  (IWOO),  setting  forth  the  relations  that     ..... 

should  and  did  exist  between  the  Roman  Catholic  tton  of  the  Boston  and  Providenoe  Railroad,  holding 

Church  nnd  deniociacy  in  the  United  States,  be  pub-  tbe  office  two  yeora.     From  Jonuai^,  1818,  till  AprU 

liehed  "Questions  of  the  Soul"  (New  York.  18&6) ;  1,  IB6G,he  was  emploved  on  various  railroads  in  New 

"  Aspi  rati  one  of  Nature"   (18ST);   "Catholicity   m  England,  and  on  tbe  latter  date  was  elected  president 

the   United   States"   II8;») :   and  "Catholics   and  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Ballimon  Com- 

Protcstanta  agreeing  on  the  School  Question"  (1881).  pany.     During  the  ant  eleven  yean  of  the  eiiatence 

Htfprin,  H^hiel,   bom   in   Piotrhow,  Pohind,  in  of  the  Eastern  Baiiroaii  Aasociation  he  was  its  pmi- 

IHQR-  died  In  Sutumit,  N.  J.,  Mav  10,  1888.     lie  was  dent,  and  for  many  years  oooupicd  tbe  same  office  in 

1    of   Phineas    Mendel    Heilprin,    an    eminent  the  Junction  Haibnad  Company,  owned  ;ointly  by 


aoholar  and  native  of  Kusoian  Poland,  removed  to     tbe    Philadelphia.    Wilmington  and  Baltiiiioi 
Hungary  early  in  life,  received  a  clasaii^l  education,      Pennnvlvania,  and  the  Reading  Railroad  Companiea. 
and  became  an  active  membtr  of  the  revolutionary        HiudLDK^  Bobart  B.,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Cbeshira. 


orsh'ip  of  Louis  Ko^'Uth.  he  was  on  tbe  literary  staff  £4, 1888.   H 

in  tlie  interior  department.    He  settled  in  the  United  States  Navy  uuumi.  i,  lom.uu  munjuo,  io«>u, -aotviu- 

States  in  1858,  and  so^n  attmct«d  attention  by  his  missioned  lieutenant,  and,  after  servinK  in  the  Pacific 

literary  abilities,  bis  scholarship,  and  bis  linguistic  sQuadrons,wiu>  ordered  on  ordnsnoe  dutvin  184fi,Bnd 

acoompliahments.    He  won  a  contributor  to  the  "  Na-  given  command  of  the  etoresliip  "  Relief"  in  18SS. 

tion,"  of  New  York,  fVom  its  fourth  number,  and  to  On  Sept.  14,  1855,  he  was  commissioned  oommaDder. 

other  literary  periodicals,  and  did  a  large  amount  of  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  1KS5-'BB ;  commanded  the 

— 1 — .i...  . ' -in  Cyclopicdia"fWm  its  second  ateam-frigate  "Merrimac"  1858-'80;  became  captain 
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and  inspector  of  ordnance  in  1861,  and  commodore  He  held  paatoratee  at  Greenfield,  Maae.,  Sandwich,  on 
and  commander  of  the  steam-eloop  ^'  Susquehanna  ^*  Cape  C<Ki,  Vernon,  Conn.,  and  £aat  Windsor  and 
on  July  16,  16Q2,  and  wae  senior  officer  of  tlie  fleet  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  on  removing  from  the  lat- 
that  blockaded  Mobile.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  ter  place  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  left  the  Con^gational 
commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Church  and  was  received  into  the  Presbyterian.  After 
Sept.  25  of  that  year  was  retired,  and  in  1870-*72  was  a  long  residence  in  Rochester,  where  he  was  an  editor 
on  duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington,  of  the  **  Oenesee  Evangelist,"  he  settled  in  Buffalo, 
WftffbiiM^  j<^  Thonpionf  lawyer^  bom  in  Sing  Sing,  and  preached  at  irregular  intervals  until  his  ninetieth 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1828 ;  died  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local  Yale  Associa- 
March  24, 1888.  He  was  sraduated  at  Union  College  tionj  and  spoke  at  \i»  meetinn  till  within  a  short  time 
in  1846,  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  was  admitted  of  his  deatn.  He  wss  the  oldest  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
to  the  bu*  in  January,  1849.  Soon  afterward  he  be-  the  oldest  clcTgyman  in  the  United  States, 
came  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Woodruff,  Leonard  Ibaeli,  Lawrsnoe  J»  astronomer,  horn  in  Allentown, 
and  Hoffman.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Dem-  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 1816 ;  died  in  Newmanstown,  Lebanon 
ocratic  State  Central  Committee  when  only  twenty  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  9, 1888.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith, 
years  old,  and  gave  an  active  **  stump"  suppcnt  to  who  brought  him  up  to  the  same  trade,  and  through- 
Lewis  Cass  in  the  presidential  canvass.  By  1864  he  out  his  lite  he  stuck  to  his  foige,  making  horee-shoes, 
had  firm  I V  established  himself  in  practice,  and  attained  iron  barrel-hoopa,  wheel-tires,  smoothing-irons,  shov- 
a  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  then  joined  Tammany  els,  and  a  variety  of  kitchen  utensils.  He  received  his 
Half,  took  sides  against  Fernando  Wood  in  the  con-  first  instructions  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  ftx>m 
test  for  the  control  of  that  oiganization,  applied  to  a  French  ^ntleman,  and  when  nineteen  yeari  old  he 
President  Buchanan  for  the  office  of  United  States  Dis-  accompanied  the  famil  v  to  Sheridan,  Lebanon  Countv , 
trict  Attorney  of  New  York,  and  was  refused  on  the  Pa.,  wnere  his  father  died  three  years  afterward.  He 
ground  that  he  was  too  young.  In  1860,  after  for-  carried  on  the  blacksmithing  business  there  till  1849, 
mally  decliningto  become  the  candidate  of  Tammany  when  he  rented  a  ibrge  near  Reading.  While  working 
Hall  for  the  office  of  recorder  of  New  York,  he  wa9  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Charles  F.  £nf|[le- 
put  in  nomination  and  elected,  receiving  twice  the  man,  the  astronomer,  and  with  him  began  studying 
number  of  votes  for  Abraham  D.  Russell,  the  Mozart  astronomy  systematically.  In  1862  he  returned  to 
Hall  candidate,  and  four  thousand  more  than  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  in  1860,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Engleman, 
B.  Van  Buren,  Republican.  During  his  first  term  found  himself  heir  to  all  his  Mend's  books,  charts, 
three  events  gave  him  a  high  reputation :  his  charge  and  instruments.  About  the  same  time  he  was  called 
to  Uie  jury  in  the  Jafford  murder  case,  his  charge  to  upon  to  make  several  series  of  astronomical  calcula- 
the  grand  vary  on  the  occasion  of  the  riots  of  July,  tions  for  almanacs  that  had  been  promised  by  his 
1863,  and  his  imposition  of  sentences  on  the  oonvictea  bene&ctor.  He  filled  this  first  order  in  1868,  and 
rioters.  His  fearlessness  in  the  two  last  acts  led  to  from  that  time  till  his  death  the  ^*  blacksmith -astrono- 
his  unanimous  re-election,  the  Republican  judiciary  mer"  made  annual  calculations  for  almanacs  pub- 
convention  warmly  approving  both  nis  official  conduct  lished  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cube,  and  South 
and  his  renomination.  He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1866  America.  In  1876  he  translated  his  calculations  into 
and  1867,  and  defeated  for  Governor  by  Reuben  £.  four  different  languages.  He  was  a  member  of  astro- 
Fenton  in  1866.  He  was  elected  Governor  over  John  nomical  and  scientific  societies,  and  after  working  at 
A.  Griswold  in  1868  (though  the  opting  partv  the  forge  all  dav  was  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of 
claimed  that  the  State  was  carried  for  nim  by  frauds  the  night  in  studying  the  heavens, 
in  New  York  dty),  and  re-elected  over  Gen.  Stewart  Irvingf  Boland  Dnari  geologist,  bom  in  New  York 
L.  Woodford  in  1870.  In  1871  the  exposures  of  the  dtv,  April  27,  1847  ;  died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  May  80. 
Tweed  ring  were  made,  and  the  charaes  against  the  1888.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Pierre  P.  Irving,  and 
political  organization  that  had  been  the  means  of  his  a  grand-nephew  of  Washington  Irving.  In  1869  he 
rapid  official  advancement,  reacted  against  him  per-  was  graduated  at  the  Columbia  College   School  of 


the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  before  a  large  Ohio  State  Geological  Survey,  and  in  1870  was  elected 

audience  in  New  York  city.  Professor  of  Geo^gy,  Mining,  and  Metalluigy  in  the 

Holderi  Joseph  Banetti  naturalist,  bom  in  Lynn,  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  chair  in  1879  became 
Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1824 ;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  28,  that  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and  was  filled  by 
1888.  He  studied  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Provi-  him  until  his  death.  Prof.  Indng  became  an  af«ist- 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  College,  ant  geologist  on  the  survey  of  Wisconsin — authorized 
After  practicing  medicine  for  several  years  in  Lynn,  by  uie  State  in  1878 — and  continued  so  until  1879. 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  in  the  capacity  of  ihiring  1880-*82  he  was  one  of  the  experts  engaged 
physidan  and  naturalist,  and  there  began  his  study  on  the  work  of  the  United  States  census,  and  in  1882 
of  mvertebrate  Mo^logv.  From  1860  tin  1867  he  wss  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Snr- 
surgeon  in  charge  of  tne  United  States  military  prison  vey  geologist  in  charf^  of  tbe  Lake  Supenor  Divis- 
in  Tortugas,  Fla.,and  then  was  assistant  post^urgeon  ion.  He  made  a  specialty  of  the  micro-petrography 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  He  came  to  New  York  city  in  of  tlie  fragmental  rocks  and  ciystalline  schists,  and 
1870,  and  was  appointed  curator  of  invertebrate  to-  his  best  work  was  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
ology,  ichthvology.  and  herpetology  in  the  American  the  pre-Cambrian  stratigraphy  and  the  jsrenesis  of 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  post  he  held  until  some  of  the  so-called  crystalline  rocks,  particularly  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Holder  was  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  the  quartzites  and  ferraginous  rocks  of  the  Lake  Su- 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  member  of  the  American  Or-  perior  region.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
nithological  Union,  and  of  various  other  scientific  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  a  mem- 
societies.  Besides  papers  on  his  spcoialtv,  oontrib-  ber  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En^rineers, 
uted  to  technical  journals,  he  wrote  for  tne  popular  and  of  other  scientific  bodies,  whose  proceedings  he 
magazines,  and  published  **  Hii>tory  of  the  I^orth  enridied  with  contributions  on  his  specialties.  His 
American  Fauna"  (New  York,  1882):  *^ History  of  publications  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin 
the  AtUmtic  Right  Whales  '*  (1888) ;  and  "  The  Living  Geological  Survey  include  **  Geology  of  Western  Wis- 
World  "  (1884f.  consin  "  (Madison,  1877) ;  "  Geology  of  the  Lake  Su- 

HvuLliavldLathroiH  clergymaxi.  bom  in  Colerain,  perior  Region"  (1880);  ^^CrystalUne  Rocks  of  the 

Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1789;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  Wisconsin  Valley"  (1882) ;  and  **  Mineralogy  and 

1888.    He  entered  Yale  University  in  1809,  and  after  Lithology  of  Wisconsin  "  (1888).    He  contributed  to 

being  graduated  took  the  theological  course  at  An-  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survev 

dover,  and  was  ordained  a  Congregational  clergyman.  **The  Copper- Bearing   Rocks  of  Lake   Superior" 
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(Washington,  1888) ;  **  On  Secondarv  Enlargements  1800 ;  died  in  Deep  Biver,  Conn.,  March  8, 1888.  He 
of  Mineral  Fragments  in  Certain  Socks "  (1884) ;  was  educated  at  what  is  now  Madison  UniveiBitT, 
with  Charles  B.  vanhise  **  The  Archsn  Formation  or  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  while 
the  Northwestern  States  "  (1885) ;  with  Thomas  C.  a  student,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Newton  The- 
Chamberlain  *^  The  Junction  hetween  the  Kastem  ological  Institution.  For  some  years  he  was  a  mis- 
Sandstone  and  the  Keweenaw  Series,  Keweenaw  sionary  of  the  Connecticut  Baptbt  Convention,  and 
Point,  Lake  Superior"  (1885) :  and  *^  The  Clasaifioa-  atterward  held  pastorates  in  Say  brook,  Meriden^J^a- 
tion  of  the  Early  Cambrian  ana  Pie-Cambrian  Forma-  terbuiv,  Norwich,  Deep  Biver,  and  Haddam.  When 
tions"  (1886).  He  gained  **the  reputation  of  being  compelled  by  his  health  to  decline  a  furthv  settled 
one  of  the  world's  best  geologists."  charge,  he  acted  as  supply  to  destitute  churches,  and 
Jarvaii  James  Jaakiony  author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  contmued  to  ofUdate  to  within  a  year  and  a  half  of 
Aug.  20.  1818 ;  died  in  Tarasp,  Switzerland,  June  28,  his  death.  In  1855  he  invented  the  extension-lip  bit, 
1888.  He  prepared  for  college,  but  a  weakness  of  the  and  then  spent  ten  years  in  inventing  and  making 
eyes  caused  a  change  in  his  pums,  and  in  1887  he  set  the  maohinei^  for  its  economical  manufacture,  alter 
out  on  a  journey  tnat  embruoed  California,  Mexico,  which  he  denved  a  large  income  from  its  sale.  Be- 
Central  America,  and  South  America,  and  condudea  fore  he  had  acquired  any  considerable  wealth,  he 
with  his  settling  in  Honolulu.  He  established  the  made  it  a  rule  to  give  a  portion  of  his  income  an- 
ftrst  newHpaper  published  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  nually  to  the  support  of  struggling  Baptist  churches, 
the  *^  Polynesian,"  in  1840 ;  becaune  director  of  the  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  more  prosperous  days  he 
Government  press  in  1844 ;  was  appointed  special  established  a  domestic  misnon  of  his  own,  assuming 
commissioner  of  Hawaii  to  negotiate  commercial  the  care  of  several  churches  that  were  unable  to  sup- 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  port  a  pastor.  By  his  ud  each  of  these  was  soon  able 
France  in  1848 ;  and  after  concluding  his  ollldai  du-  to  maintain  a  settled  pastor.  At  the  same  time  he 
ties  spent  several  years  in  Paris,  Florence,  and  Bome,  was  one  of  the  largest  contributon  to  the  limds  of  the 
applying  himself  to  literary  work  and  the  collection  Connecticut  Baptist  Convention  for  domestic  mis- 
01  art-treasures.  He  made  zbur  notable  collections — a  sions  and  of  the  Baptist  home  and  foreign  missions, 
gallery  of  masters  illustrating  the  histonr  and  show-  He  continued  his  private  domestic  mission  nearly 
mg  the  development  of  Italian  art,  now  belon^n^  to  twenty  years,  and  then  gave  to  each  of  the  churches 
Tale  UniveiHi^ ;  a  joint  collection  of  old  pamtings  a  fund  producing  a  handsome  annual  interest  In 
and  sculptures,  now  m  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  a  collection  1870  he  oought  ground  in  Chester,  Conn.,  built  and 
illustrating  the  ancient  and  modem  glass-work  of  fdmished  a  church  for  the  congregation  at  a  oost  of 
Venice,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  over  $16,000  and  a  parsonage  valued  at  $2,500,  and 
York ;  and  unique  specimens  of  laces,  embroiaeries,  prcsentea  the  congregation  a  fund  of  $5,000.  In 
costumes,  and  various  fabrics,  dating  from  the  twelfth  South  Windsor  he  bought  property  at  a  cost  of  over 
century^  which  he  sold  in  New  York  in  1886.  He  $7,000,  built  a  church  at  a  little  more  cost  than  the 
was  Umted  States  vice-consul  and  acting^  consul  in  Chester  edifice,  and  presented  the  whole  to  the  om- 
Florence  in  1879-^82,  and  Italian  Commissioner  to  the  gregation.  He  made  furtiier  cash  donations  of  $2,000 
Boston  BxhibitioD  in  1882-'88 ;  was  an  honorary  to  the  Moodus,  $4,000  and  a  panonage  to  the  Had- 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence ;  dam,  $5,000  to  the  Easton,  $5,000  to  the  Wmthrop, 
and  had  received  the  decoration  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  $10,000  to  the  Deep  Biver,  $8,000  to  the  Bowayton, 
Crown  of  Italy  for  his  services  in  the  interest  of  Ital-  $3,000  to  the  New  Canaan,  $4,000  to  the  Stepney, 
ian  art,  and  that  of  a  Knight-Commander  of  the  Boyal  $8,000  to  the  White  Hills,  $8,000  to  the  Shelton. 
Order  of  Kamehameha  I,  for  diplomatic  services  to  $8,000  to  the  Clinton,  $8,000  to  the  Lyme,  $8,000  to 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Jarves  corresponded  regularly  with  the  Cromwell,  $8,000  to  the  Plainville,  and  $8,000  to 
journals  and  periodicals  for  many  years,  and  pub-  the  Bainbow  Baptist  diurohes.  In  addition  he  gave 
lished  a  *^  History  of  tiie  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Isl-  laTge  sums  to  other  churches  to  aid  them  in  erecting 
ands "  (Boston  and  London,  1848) ;  ^^  Scenes  and  new  edifices  and  parsonages  and  paying  off  debts. 
Scenery  m  the  Sandwich  Islands  "  (1844)  ;  **  Parisian  His  private  charities  were  said  to  be  on  a  oorrespond- 

broker,  bom  in  Pompey, 
Feb.  ^,  1820;  died  in 
a  son  of 
and  Addi- 

ican  Spectacles  "  |New  York,  1855) ;  **  T£fe  Conies-  son  Jerome.    He  worked  some  years  on  his  fiitber's 

sions  of  an  Inquirer  "  (8  parts,   Boston,  1857-69) ;  farm,  was  then  placed  with  a  Presbyterian  cleiffvman 

** Art  Studies:    The  Old  Masters  of  Italy"   (New  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  to  be  prepared  for  a  theological 

York.   1861) ;  *^  The  Art  Idea,  Sculpture,  Painting,  education,  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  decided  that  he 

and  Architecture  in  America"  (Boston,  1866) ;  **  Art  was  better  fitted  to  be  a  phynidan,  studied  medidoe 

Thoughts;  The  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  in  hb  native  village,  and  after  a  few  months  re- 

Amencan  Amateur  in  Europe"  (1869);  ^^ Glimpses  turned  to  farm-work.    In  1842  he  removed  to  New 

at  the  Art  of  Japan  "  (New  York,  1876)  ;  and  **■  ital-  York  city,  spent  several  years  in  mercantile  business, 

ian  Bambles"  (1884).  assisted   nis  brother  Leonard   in   establishing  the 

Jenks,  FrandB  H.,  founder  of  the  American  safe-de-  *'  Bochester  American,"  which  the  brothers  con- 
posit  bunincBs,  born  in  Boston,  Maas.,  July  8,  1812 ;  ducted  for  two  years  as  a  Whig  journal,  and  in  1854 
died  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1888.  He  was  a  returned  to  New  York  dty  and  with  Leonard  eptab- 
son  of  the  Bev.  William  Jenks,  a  distinguished  Ori-  lished  a  brokerage  business  in  Wall  Street.  He  oon- 
entalist,  author  of  *^  The  Comprehensive  Commen-  tinned  this  till  ^bout  1879.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
tary."  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  1878  was 
was  employed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  re-  defeated  as  Tammany  canctidate  for  Congress  bv  Gen. 
moved  to  Baltimore  in  1832,  and  was  engaged  in  Anson  G.  McCook.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
business  there  with  George  II.  Weld  under  toe  name  and  most  popular  club-men  in  New  York  city  and 
of  Jenks  &  Weld  until  1856,  and  then  settled  in  New  London,  a  liberal  promoter  of  gentiemanly  sports,  a 
York  city.  Soon  afterward  he  originated  and  en-  capital  story-teller,  and  man  of  ready  wit. 
tored  upon  the  safe-deposit  buslncAs.  In  1861  he  ob-  Johoimoti  James,  educator,  bom  in  Bethel,  Vt,  in 
tained  a  charter  from  the  New  York  Legislature  for  1828 ;  died  in  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  Juno  18,  1888. 
the  Safe-Deposit  Company  of  New  York,  which  he  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  when 
organized  in  1865.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  sixteen  years  old  began  his  spedal  educational  work 
company,  and  held  the  office'  till  1885.  that  was  continued  with  few  interruptions  for  almost 

Jenningi,  BoMsll,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Weston  half  a  century.    He  taught  for  many  years,  compiled 

(now  Easton),  Fairfield  County,   Conn.,    Feb.    22,  a  large  number  of  text-books,  began  organizing  teach- 


ana,  a  Tradition  of  Hawaii "  (Boston.  1856^ ;  ^*  Ital-     Sharon,  Conn.,  Aag.  12.  1888.    He  was  a 
ian  Sights  and  Papal  Principles,  seen  tnrougn  Ameri-    Thomas  Jerome  and  a  brother  of  Leonard  an 
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en'  Snstitntefi  throufj^h  New  York  State  in  1850,  and 
became  State- lofttitute  Instructor,  to  which  office  be 

EAve  all  hifl  time  and  energy  till  1885|  when  failing 
ealth  compelled  him  to  resign.  Besides  the  text- 
books he  wrote  *^  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
inf?/'  which  had  a  Iai|^  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  translation  is  now  the  principal  guide 
ot  the  native  teachers  of  Japan. 

Jaddi  David  Wxlght,  publisher,  bom  in  Lewiston, 
Nintfani  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1838;  died  in  Kew 
York  city,  Feb.  6, 1888.  He  was  a  son  of  Ozias  Judd, 
a  well-known  advocate  of  anti-slavery  measures,  who 
allowed  his  enthusiasm  such  wide  »cope  tliat  he  emi- 
g^ratcd  to  Kan.*<as,  thoufl^h  well  advanced  in  years,  to 
take  part  in  the  airitation  that  disturbed  that  region 
in  180&-'60.  David  was  graduated  at  Willuuns  Col- 
lege in  1860.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
accompanied  the  Twentv-second  Regiment  of  New 
York  NTolunteers  to  the  field  08  press  correspondent, 
and  remained  with  the  army  till  1864,  when  he  joinea 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  ^*  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser." Durinff  hi;*  service  in  the  field  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  at  Chancellont- 
ville,  but  escaped  both  times,  and  was  commissioned 
capttoin  in  the  Finst  New  York  Cavalry.  He  re- 
maned with  the  '^  Commeroial  Advertiser "  about 
seven  years,  then  became  editor  and  part  proprietor 
of  ^*  Hearth  and  Home,"  and  in  18^8  was  elected 
president  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  and  touk 
charffo  of  the  editorial  and  business  departments  of 
the  "American  Agriculturist."  In  1871  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Rich- 
mond County  (Stateu  Island),  served  on  tlie  Com- 
mittees on  Cities  (chairman),  Commeroe  and  Naviga- 
tion, Libraries  and  Apportionment,  and  introduced 
the  ''  Judd  Jury  Bill "  and  the  bill  for  the  esUblish- 
meut  of  ftee  libraries.  He  was  appointed  a  quaran- 
tine commissioner  in  1878,  and  was  reappointed  three 
times.  He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
dation.  to  which  he  gave  a  costly  prize  for  annual 
competition,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  New  York  Republican  Clubs. 

Kelly,  WiUiam,  inventor,  bom  in  Pittsbur)?.  Pa., 
Aug.  22,  1811 ;  died  in  Louisviillc,  Ky.,  ¥eh.  11, 
1888.  When  quite  young  ho  built  a  tin  steam  engine 
and  boiler,  when  he  was  eighteen  he  mode  a  pro- 
pelling water-wheel  and,  four  years  later,  a  rotary 
steam-engine.  He  eugat^  in  the  commisi^ion  anH 
transportation  business  in  Pittsburg,  and  owned  in- 
terests in  stcambnntH.  In  1845  his  warehouse  was 
burned,  and  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  purchased 
the  Eddyville  Irr>n  Works  on  Cumberland  river,  in 
Lyon  County,  and  with  his  brother,  John  F.  Kelly, 
began  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Tlie  plant  included 
the  Suwanec  tlimace  and  the  Union  forge.  At  the 
former  about  half  of  the  metal  produced  was  converted 
into  large  iron  sugnr-kettlee,  made  in  cast-iron  clastic 
molds  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  sold  to  the 
sugar  -  planters  of  Louisiana  and  Cuba,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  metal  was  worked  into  charcoal 
blooms  by  the  knobbling  process.  The  latter  was 
held  in  high  reputation,  and  were  almost  entirely 
used  for  making  boiler-plates.  He  began  experi- 
menting in  1847  m  the  direction  of  decarbonizing  the 
iron  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air.  Concern- 
ing this,  he  wrote :  **  I  conceived  the  idea  that,  a^er 
the  metal  was  melted,  the  use  of  fuel  would  bo  un- 
necessary— that  the  heat  generated  by  the  union  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  metal 
would  be  sufficient  to  accompli!*h  the  refining  and 
decarbonizing  of  the  iron."  After  devising  several 
plans  for  testing  this  idea,  he  besran  experimenting 
with  a  small  blast-furnace  having  a  heartn  and  bosh 
similar  to  the  ordinary  type.  Into  this  he  introduced 
two  tuyeres,  one  above  tne  other,  the  upper  one  for 
the  purpose  of  melting  the  stock,  while  the  lower  one, 
fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  wa^  intended  to 
conduct  the  air  into  the  henrth.  He  continued  these 
experiments  until  1851,  when,  on  the  completion  of  a 
new  blast-furnace,  he  tried  various  improvements 
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with  considerable  success.  The  melting  and  decar- 
boniziutr  departments  were  separated,  so  that  the 
crude  metal  as  it  oame  fh>m  tne  blast-flmuM^e  was 
run  into  a  converter,  which  was  provided  with  tlirce 
tuyeres.  A  powertul  blast  of  air  was  then  turned  on 
tiirough  the  tuveres  and  the  fluid  metal  run  into  the 
converter,  which  immediately  began  to  boil  violently. 
The  blast  was  allowed  to  act  on  the  metal  for  flfteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  until  the  carbon  of  the  metal  was 
oxidized,  when  the  converter  was  tapped  and  the 
metal  run  out  into  molds.  Zerah  Colbum,  in  his 
history  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  reflning  iron,  savs: 
^*  The'  flnt  experiments  in  the  conversion  of  melted 
cast-iron  into  malleable  steel,  by  blowing  air  in  jets 
through  the  ma^is  in  fVision,  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  WUiiam  Kelly,  an  iron-moster  at  the  Suwanee  fur- 
naces, Lyon  County,  Kentuckv,  United  States."  This 
method,  long  known  as  *^  Kelly's  air-boiling  process," 
wuA  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boiler-plates  before 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  known.  When  Bessemer 
brought  out  his  process  in  England,  application  was 
at  once  mode  by  Mr.  Kelly  for  a  patent  m  the  United 
States,  and  after  considerable  aelay,  during  which 
time  the  English  applicant  appeared  in  the  Patent- 
Office,  the  commissioner  decided  that  Mr.  Kelly  was 
entitled  to  the  patent^  which  he  at  once  issued  to 
him.  In  1868  a  syndicate  cf  iron-masters  organized 
thfh  Kelly  Process  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  Kelly  patents,  and  erected  experimental 
works  at  Wyandotte,  Mioh..  where  steel  was  flrst 
made  under  uese  patents  in  tne  United  States  months 
betbre  the  similar  production  under  Besscmer's  pat- 
ents at  Troy  by  Alexander  L.  HoIIey.  The  interests 
of  the  several  patentees  were  consolidated  in  1866 
under  the  title  of  the  Pneumatic  Steel  Association. 
In  1871  opplication  was  made  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Bessemer,  MusLet,  and  Kelly  patents,  and  the  claims 
of  the  two  former  were  rejected,  while  a  renewal  of 
seven  yeare  was  granted  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

KdiOp  James  J^  police  officer,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  81.  1888;  died  there.  Nov.  26^  1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  tne  City  of  New  York, 
then  held  a  mercantile  clerkship  a  short  time,  and  in 
1858  was  appointed  clerk  in  tlie  office  of  tne  chief 
clerk  of  the  New  York  Police  Department.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  he  was  made  a  patrolman  and  detailed  to 
the  detective  souad,  and  during  the  following  ei^ht 
yean  made  a  widespread  reputation  by  h»  detective 
skill  and  personal  bravery.  Iq  1869  he  was  pro- 
moted sergeant  on  March  29,  captain  on  October  14, 
and  chief  of  detectives  on  December  28.  On  July 
28, 1870,  the  niysterious  and  still  unexplained  murder 
of  Benjamin  Nathan,  a  wealthy  and  highly  esteemed 
Jewish  citizen,  occurred.  The  skill  of  the  detectivea 
was  apparentlv  baffled,  and  John  Jonrdan,  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  died  three  months  after  the  mur- 
der from  worry  over  the  inability  of  the  police  au- 
thorities to  fasten  the  crime  upon  the  perpetrator. 
On  October  17  following  Captun  Kelso  was  appointed 
superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  police  department  in  1878,  he  was  removed 
ft-om  command  by  the  new  board  of  commissionen. 
He  then  engaged  'in  the  coal  business  till  1885,  when 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  city  revenue  and  super- 
intendent of  markets. 

Komedy,  Hngh,  physician,  born  in  Belflwt,  Inland, 
m  1810 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  19, 1888.  He 
engaged  in  the  drug  buBinef<B  in  New  Orleans  in  1888, 
and  was  an  active  worker  during  the  severe  epideniic 
of  cholera  mixed  with  eases  of  vellow  fever  of  that 
year.  He  conducted  the  drug  business  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  mean  time  became  proprietor  of  the 
"  New  Delta,"  a  Democratic  onran  that  opposed  the 
Slidell  winj?  of  the  party.  During  1 860  and  the  early 
part  of  1861  the  paper  was  strongly  anti-secejwion. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  the  militar>'  and  civil 
authoritv  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  but  was  afterward 
removed  bv  Gen.  Banks  and  replaced  by  Col.  Samuel 
Quincy.  of  Boston.  An  appeal  to  President  Johnson 
led  to  the  removal  of  Col.  Quincy  and  the  reinstate- 
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ment  of  Dr.  Kennedy.   In  1868  he  removed  to  Louis-  of  feeble  health.    When  he  went  to  New  Mexico  he 

ville,  Ky.,  and  became  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  was  the  lirst  Roman  Catholic  bishop  that  had  viaited 

oamiel-cool  mine  in  Breckenridfle  County.  it  in  eiji^hty  years,  and  when  he  rMi^ed  the  diocese 

Cngf  John  Hit  soldier,  bom  in  Michigan^  about  1818 ;  contained  84  parish  churches,  203  chapels,  56  priesti^ 

died  In  Washington,  D.  C,  April  7,  1888.    He  was  110,000  Catholics  of  Spanish  ori«riD^  8,000  Endi^i- 

apix>inted  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  speaking  Catholics,  12,(HK)  Pueblo  uidians  under  Cath- 

Army,  Dec  2, 1837,  promoted  first  lieutenant  March  olic  instruction,  and  colleges,  academies,  hospitals, 

8, 1839,  and  captain  Oct.  81, 1846 ;  was  on  duty  on  and  asylums. 

the  Western  frontier  till  the  Mexican  War,  and  served  Laasy  Harvey  Brndbmiif  bibliophilist,  born  in  Plvm- 
with  distinction  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847.  On  May  14,  outh,  Wyoming  valley.  Pa..  Jan.  10,  1818 ;  died  in 
1861,  he  was  promoted  major  and  assigned  to  the  Fif-  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T^  Aug.  28,  1888.  He  was 
teenth  United  States  Infantry ;  Nov.  29, 1862,  was  gradui^ed  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1835,  »vent  a 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers ;  May  year  in  European  travel,  taught  for  a  year  in  Wilbra- 
81, 1865,  was  brevetted  major-general ;  July  80, 1866,  nam  Academy,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Georgia.  He 
was  commissioned  colonel  in  the  permanent  establish-  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  survey  for  the  first  railroad 
ment;  and  Feb.  6,  1882,  was  retired.  During  the  constructed  across  that  State,  and,  aiter  eii^fateen 
civil  war  he  was  engpiged  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  months'  service,  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  sue- 
Murfteeshorough,  Chickamauga,  Besaca,  New  Hope  ceeuvely  in  Oxford  College.  Georgia :  Didnnson  Col- 
Church,  Renesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  and  Utoy  leere,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  and  Wesleyan  university,  Mid- 
Creeks.  He  received  brevets  in  the  regular  army  of  dletown.  Conn.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  Pro- 
colonel  for  services  at  Chickamauga,  hrigadier-general  tessor  of  Greek  from  1844  till  1860,  when  he  removed 
for  Ruff's  station,  and  miuor-general  for  gallantry  in  to  New  York  cit^  to  become  assistant  editor  of  the 
the  field  through  the  war.  He  had  lived  quietly  in  **  American  Agriculturist."  About  1868  he  estab- 
Washington  since  his  retirement.  lished  himself  as  a  collector  of  rare  and  valuable  hooka 

KingiJdIuL  Pendletanf  lawyer,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Bar-  for  private  and  public  libraries,  and  continued  in  this 

ren  County,  Ky.,  April  3, 1799 ;  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  busmess  until  his  death. 

March  19, 1888.    In  1815  his  parents  settled  in  Au-        Lan^  James  0«f  civil  engineer,  bom  in  New  York 

gu»ta,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.    He  was  city,  July  23,  1823 :  died  there,  Dec  18, 1888.    He 

graduated  at  Richmond  Academv,  Augusta,  and  was  was  gnauatod  at  roultney  Academy.  Vt..  iu  1841, 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.    On  Nov.  21, 1888,  he  was  enra^d  in  business  as  an  architect  and  civil  engineer 

elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  tilflddl,  aided  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 

by  the  resignation  of  George  M.  Troup,  and  took  his  tnd  Railroad,  entered  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 

seat  in  therollowin^  month.    In  November,  1834,  he  in  1852,  and  was  employed  in  exploring  in  New  Gra- 

was  re-elected  for  a  full  tenn,  but  only  served  two  nada  for  an  interoceanio  canal  company,  and  in  min- 

years,  his  opposition  to  certain  measures  of  the  Ad-  eralcMpcal  surveying  in  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Itioo, 

ministration  leading  Uie  press  of  his  State  to  criticise  and  Cuba  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    Retum- 

him  severely.    He  served  one  year  as  judge  of  the  ing  to  New  York  city,  he  was  commissioned  major  of 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  president  of  the  Geoma  the  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York  Volun- 

Railroad  and  Banking  Company  from  1841  till  1878.  teers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  McCall*s  camp 

and  also^  for  some  years,  president  of  the  Atlanta  ana  at  Dranesville.    In  April  and  May,  1862,  h^was  in 

West  Point  Rulroad,  which  he  planned  and  completed,  command  of  the  defenses  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  or  1865.  in  July  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel.     He  com- 

which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  repudiated  manded  his  regiment  at  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second 

the  Contederate  war  debt,  and  abolished  slavery.  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  and  Antietam,  in  1862.    In  De- 

XisHUiii  AgnsB  Alleni  centenarian,  bora  in  New  York  ceraber,  1862,  he  was  promoted  oolonel.    At  the  battie 

city,  March  4, 1788 ;  died  in  Bro(Mclyn,  N.  Y.,  March  of  Chancellon<ville  his  regiment  captured  sixty-two 

25,  1888.    She  was  bora  in  Greenwich  Street,  and  Confederate  officers  and  men  and  a  flag.    At  Gett>s- 

when  a  young  lady  passed  the  summers  in  her  fiUJier's  hurg  he  had  command  of  a  brigade,  and  was  wounded, 

country-house  just  above  the  present  Canal  Street,  On  being  transferred  to  the  West,  he  led  the  advance 

and  for  some  yoani  had  a  city  residence  on  Bowling  on  Lookout  mountain^  was  conspicuous  at  Mission 

Green.    On  her  hundreth  birthday  she  received  sever-  Ridge  and  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  was  brevetted 

al  hundred  relatives  and  family  friends  for  six  hours,  brigadier  and  mijor  general  of  volunteers.    He  was 

without  being  fatigued,  and  showed  that  she  retained  mustered  out  July  12,  1864.     SubseouenUy  he  was 

her  faculties.    She  had  been  a  widow  fifty  years.  engaged  in  mincndogical  surveys  in  California.  Ari- 

Xrakslj  AnudcL  lawyer,  born  in  Germany,  March  12,  zona,  and  Nevada ;  in  fu^eological  surveys  in  Pales- 

1815;  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  15, 1888.    He  tine  and  the  Jordan  re^on:  in  railroad  constraction 

came  to  the  United  States  in  1832,  attended  St.  Charles  on  Long  Island,  and  since  1884  in  surveying  for  the 

College,  Missouri,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  new  parks  beyond  Harlem  rirer.  New  York  citv. 
1841.    In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,        TiawsllSi  OharlM,  joumalist,  bom  in  Liege,  Belgium, 

and  in  1865  was  president  of  the  State  Constitutional  in  Oct.,  1817 ;  died  in  Green  Cove,  Fla.,  «mn.  28, 1888. 

Convention.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  He  aooompanied  Sir  John  Roes  on  his  arctic  expedi- 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  tion  in  the  "  Victory  "  in  1829-'33j  and  on  his  return 

of  Misitouri,  and  he  held  the  office  till  his  death.  settled  first  in  Canada  and  then  m  New  York  d^. 

Lamyi  Joon  Baptisti  clergyman,  bom  in  Auvergne,  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  compositor,  Be 


United  States  as  a  missionary,  and  filled  his  first  pas-  1851,  on  the  retirement  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Lassalle 

torate  in  Danville,  Ohio,  in  1839.     Ho  labored  in  that  became  owner  of  the  paper  ana  conducted  its  edi- 

immediate  field  till  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  pas-  torial  and  business  departments  till  1882,  when  he 

tor  of  a  church  in  Covington,  Ky..^then  in  the  Cincin-  retired  from  active  business.     He  was  a  keen  jouinal- 

aati  diocese.    Soon  after  the  aeauisition  by  the  United  ist,  a  man  of  quick  perceptions,  and  sterling?  integrity. 

States  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  the  Pope  erect-  His  paper  was  a  steadfast  promoter  of  the  interettts  of 

ed  the  territory  into  a  vicariato-apostolic,  and  appoint-  his  adopted  country  and  city.    He  was  a  hberal  par 

ed  Father  Lamv  to  that  change.    He  was  consecrated  tron  of  art. 

Bishop  of  Agatnonioa  and  vicar-apoetoHc  on  Nov.  24,  Iieoampte|  Bamuel  Dexter,  lawyer,  bom  in  Maryland 

1856.     The  sec  of  Santa  F6  was  erected  in  July,  in  1814;  died  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  April  24,  1888. 

1863,  and  Dr.  Lamy  was  elected  its  first  bishopK*  ana  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  sod 

in  1875  the  i^ee  was  made  archiepisoopal,  with  Bishop  appointed  chief-iustice  of  the  Territory  of  Karsas  in 

Lamy  as  arcli bishop.    In  1885  he  resigned  on  account  1854,  and  held  tne  office  during  all  the  cxdtcmeot  sir 
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tending  the  letf{»latioD  for  the  admuHion  of  the  Terri-  Texas,  he  went  there  as  a^nt  of  the  New  York  eyndi- 

toiy  into  the  Union  as  a  State.    He  presided  over  the  cote  to  purchase  scrip  and  head-right  land.     While 

first  constitutional  convention,  in  Octoher,  1866,  and  livini;  in  Texas  he  became  aoquainUxl  with  its  leading 

the  first  capital  of  the  State  was  named  in  his  honor,  politicians  and  with  mem  ben  of  the  order  of  Knifhts 

During  his  term  of  office,  which  expired  on  the  ad-  of  the  Qolden  Circle,  and  for  some  time  after  the  oe- 

mi8.4on  of  the  Territory  as  a  State,  J.  H.  Gihon,  in  prinniug  of  the  civil  war  was  an  agent  of  that  orrani- 

*^  Oovemor  Oeary's  Admintj«tration  in  Kansas,"  says :  zation  m  the  Northwestern  States.    In  August,  l&Ol, 

^*  Judge  Lecompte  immediately  afilliated  with  the  while  so  engaged,  he  was  arrested  in  Cincinnati,  and 

most  ultra  of  the  pro^slavery  men ;  de<dared  himself  subse<iuently  tried  for  treason  in  the  United  States 

warmly  attached  to  their  peculiar  institutions ;  re-  Circuit  Court  there.    United  States  Senator  Jesse  D. 

oeived  their  unoualifled  approbation :  applauded  their  Bright  had  written  a  letter  introducing  him  to  Jelfer- 

acts ;  addressed  tlieir  meetmgs  ]  and  went  quite  as  far  son  Davis,  and  the  production  of  this  letter  in  court 

as  the  most  exacting  could  possibly  expect  or  desire.'*  was  not  onlv  the  moat  damaging  evidence  against 

Judge  Lecompte  was  bitterly  assailed  for  a  charge  he  him,  but  it  fed  to  Mr.  Bright's  expulsion  fW>m  the 

delivered  to  the  grand  jtuy  of  Douglas  County,  in  Senate.     Mr.  Lincoln's  counsel  succeeded  in  having 

May,  1856,  in  which  he  gave  instructions  concerning  the  indictment  ouashcd,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return 

the  extraordinary  conditions  and  responNibilities  un-  to  the  South.    He  wa9  the  only  pereon  tried  for  trea- 

der  which  they  met.  and  an  exposition  of  the  nature  son  during  the  civil  war.    It  is  said  that,  at  the  insti- 

of  treason,  holding  that  treason  could  be  committed  gotion  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 

r'uKt  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  by  levying  war  upon  the  Confederacy,  he  came  North  early  in  1866,  and 

Territorial  Government.     Tius  decision,  Judge  furnished  the  authorities  in  Washington  with  infor- 

Lecompte  claimed,  led  to  a  misconstruction  of  his  motion  upon  which  they  acted  promptly,  with  the 

motives  and  words  that  obtained  circulation  as  late  as  effect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  witnin  a  few 

December,  1884,  when  he  wrote  a  long  letter  recalling  weeks.    At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lincoln  received 

the  circumstances  of  1866,  reiterating  his  repudiation  a  custom-house  appointment  in  New  York.    In  1872 

of  the  doctrine  of  oonstructive  treason.  be  purchased  a  farm  near  Elkton,  Md. 

Lb  Bojy  William  Edgar,  naval  officer,  bom  m  New  linni,  G«oig«t  artist,  bom  in  Greenlaw,  Scotland, 

York  city,  March  84,  1818*,  died  there,  Dec.  10,  1888.  April  29,  1802;  died  m  Bloomingdale.  N.  J.,  Sept 

He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  27, 1888.     He  was  educated  at  the  Koyal  ScottL^h 

Navy  in  1882,  was  commissioned  lieutenant  July  18,  Academy  in  Edinbuiyrh,  spent  several  years  in  Eng- 

1843,  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  Mexican  sol-  land  pamting  portraits  and  landscapes,  and  opened 

diers  at  Rio  Aribiqua  in  1847,  and  was  promoted  com-  a  studio  in  New  York  city  in  1834.    He  began  hia 

mander  July  1,  18G1.    In  1862,  while  in  oomnuind  of  career  in  the  United  States  as  a  piiinter  of  cibinet 

the  **  Keystone  State,"  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  portraitSj  and  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  were 

Fcraandina,  Fla.,  and  in  1868  m  the  bombardment  among  tiis  patrons.    In  1889  he  was  awarded  by  the 

in  Charleston  harbor.    During  this  action,  after  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^  the  medal  for  the  best 

boilers  of  his  vessel  had  been  shot  through  by  Con-  specimen  of  portrait-painting  by  American  artists, 

federate  cannon-balls,  and  twenty-four  of  his  men  had  He  retired  from  studio  work  about  1868,  bought  a 

been  killed,  he  hauled  down  his'flag  to  surrender,  but  farm  near  Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  gave  it  the  Scottish 

a  moment  later  manned  his  only  remaining  rvmy  ran  name  '*  Glenbum,"  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 

up  his  flag,  and  kept  on  finns;  till  other  vessels  in  the  days  there. 

fleet  came  to  his  relief.    In  1864  he  took  part  in  the  ^4p^  Adolpli^  physician,  bora  in  Berlin,  Germany, 

battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  command  of  the  steam-sloop  in  1814;  died  in  Pnllailelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  23, 1888.    He 

**  Osfiipee,"  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  Con-  was  a  son  of  Count  Ludwig  and  Countess  Augusta  zur 

federate  ram  ^*  Tennessee."    On  July  25, 1866,  he  was  Lippe.  received  a  lejnd  edueatlou  in  Berlin,  but  ro- 

Jiromoted  captain,  July  8, 1870,  commodore,  and  April  moved  to  the  United  States  in  1839  without  being  ad- 

.  1874,  rear-admiral.     On  March  24,  1880,  he  was  mitted  to  practice,  and  waa  ffraduated  at  the  Homceo- 

plooed  on  the  retired  list.  pathio  Medical  College  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1841. 

Lswiii  HflDij  Oarvil,  geologrist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  From  that  date  till  within  a  week  of  his  death  he 

Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1858;   died  in  Manchester,  England,  practiced  in  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  with  a  success 

July  21,  1888.    He  wios  graduated  at  the  Univeri^ity  that  made  him  well  known  throughout  the  country, 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1878^  and  after  several  yean  Kpent  He  was  for  many  yean  a  lecturer  on  materia  medica 

in  special  studies,  he  joined,  in  1879,  the  Penns>iva-  in  the  old  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 

nia  Geological  Survey  as  a  volunteer.    At  flnt  he  in-  vania,  published  a  standard  treatise  ou  that  subject, 

vestigated  the  surface  geology  of  Southern  Pennxyl-  and  contributed  fk^uently  to  the  periodical  literature 

vania,  after  which  he  studied  the  gladal  phenomena  of  his  school  of  medicine. 

of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  trsced  the  great  Lookai  David  Boh,  journalist,  bom  in  Vestal,  Broome 

terminal  moraine  fVom  New  Jeney  to  the  Ohio  fron-  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 1838;  died  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 

tier.    His  report  on  this  subject  was  issued  in  1884  by  Feb.  15, 1888.    He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's 

the  survey  as  **  Z  '*  in  its  series  of  volumes.    He  was  trade  in  the  office  of  the  **  Cortland  Democrat"  when 

elected  Professor  of  Miuerajoi^y  in  the  Academy  of  ten  yeare  old,  remained  there  seven  yeare,  and  then 

Natural  Sciences  in  1880,  and  to  the  chair  of  Geology  set  out  on  a  journey  over  the  United  States,  working 

in  Haverford  College  in  1888.    The^te  places  he  re-  as   printer,   reporter,  and   miscellaneous  writer  on 

talned  until  his  death,  although  after  1 885  he  resided  various  newspapera,  as  circumstances  required.    In 


separate  ancient  glaciers  and  ice-sneets  or  i^ngiand,  gan  **  ine  joumai "  m  Ducyrus,  unio ;  ana  soon  ancr- 

Wale!«,  and  Ireland.    He  was  al.'K)  engafred  in  study-  ward  wrote  a  series  of  stories  for  the  paper.    These 

ing  microscopic  petrology  at  the  Univeraity  of  HciJel-  attracted  wide  interest,  and  were  extensively  repub- 

berv.    Prof.  Lewis  furnished  numerous  papere  on  the  lished.     After   oonducting   in    turn   the  Mansfield 


a  time  was  editor  of  the  mineralogical  department  of  manifestation  of  disloyalty  in  Win^rt*s  Coraen,  a 
the  **  American  Naturalist.**  He  publisned  *^  Notes  small  hamlet  in  Crawford  Coimty,  Ohio,  after  the  so- 
on the  Zodiacal  Light*'  (1880),  and  "Genesis  of  the  cession  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  circulation  of  a 
Diamond  '*(!  886 ).  petition  there  asking  the  Legislature  to  remove  all  the 
LiaoolBf  TBomai  Blodgetki  Ikrmer,  bora  in  Philadel-  colored  people  from  the  State  and  to  forbid  any  othera 
phta.  Pa.,  April  27,  1813;  died  near  Elkton,  Md.,  coming  into  it,  suggested  to  him  the  publication  of 
June  28, 1888.    About  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  that  inimitable  series  of  patriotic  satires  which  will 
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ever  remain  an  important  feature  of  the  literature  of  wood,  HI..  Oct.  29, 1888.    He  lived  in  lUinoiB  manj 

the  civil  war.    Hib  firKt  letter,  aunoundng  that  this  jeaK,  served  asjudgeofthe  State  Supreme  Court  from 

hamlet  had  declared  itself  tree  and  Independent  of  1870  till  1875,  and  tnen  resigned  to  accept  an  election 

the  State,  was  dated  **  Wingort's  Comers,  March  the  to  the  circuit  bench  of  Cook  County. 

21st,  1861,"  and  Sliced  *^  Petroleum  V.Nasby."    But  MoOarter,  Ludlow,  lawyer,  bom  in  Green  Vallev, 

he  soon  changed  the  location  to  **  Conledrit  X  Boadii,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23, 1844 :  died  in  Newark, 

Kv.t"  and  alT  his  war  letters  were  dated  from  that  N.  J.,  Sept.  28, 1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Newton 


Blade"  the  letters  were  transterrcd  to  that  paper,  he  was  appointed  president  judge  of  the  Court  of 

The  influence  of  these  letters  tor  the  national  cause  Common  I'leas  for  Essex  County,  and  held  the  office 

was  incalculable.    They  were  eagerly  looked  tor  and  till  1885.    He  was  considered  a  sound  lawver,  an  able 

read  by.  President  Lincoln,  who  conceded  their  value ;  pleader,  and  a  judge  of  great  firmness  ana  independ- 

and  that  his  opiuion  wa:s  shared  by  others  high  in  ence.    Bv  the  severity  of  his  sentences  he  became  a 

authority  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  ez-Secretarv  terror  to  law- breakers. 

Oeoi^  S.  Boutwell,  in  a  public  address  in  New  York  MoElzathi  Thomai,  lawyer,  bom  in  WiUlamsport, 

city,  attributed  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  to  ''three  Pa.,  May  1. 1807:  died  m  New  York  city,  June  6, 

forces— the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Nasby  letters.*'  1888.    He  teamed  the  printer's  trade  in  Harrisbuig 

Atler  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Locke  dealt  with  and  Philadelphia,  returned  home  and  studied  law. 

President  Johnson's  administration  and  the  reoon-  and  then,  removing  to  New  York,  became  oonnectea 

struction  measures  of  Congress  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.    In  1825  he  en- 

In  1871  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  was  for  gaged  in  the  publication  of  school  and  religious  bookrt. 

some  years  managing  editor  of  the  **  Evening  Mail,"  Attcr  a  while  he  abandoned  that  business,  renewed 

and  subsequently  established  himself  there  as  an  ad-  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  b4r,  and.  with 

vertising  agent.    He  retained  his  interciit  in  the  ^^  To-  William  Bloomfleld  and  Charles  P.  Dal  v.  established 

ledo  Blade"  until  his  death.    Besides  his  ''Nosby  "  the  firm  of  MoElrath,  Bloomfleld  A  Daly.    In  1834 

letters,  numerous  lectures,  which  he  delivered  through  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society ; 

the  Northern'  States  after  the  war,  and  several  plays,  in  1888  one  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  New 

he  wrote  **  Divers  Views,  Opinions,  and  Propnecieci  York  city  in  the  Legii^lature,  and  in  1840  was  ai>- 

of  Yours  Tmly,"  **  Swingin'   Round  the  Cirkle,"  pointed  one  of  the  ten  masters  in  chanceiy  for  New 


ours  Tmly,"  **  Swingin'   Round  the  Cirkle,"     pointed  on 
koes  fVom  Kentucky,''  "  The  Moral  History  of    York  city, 
rica's  Life-Struggle,''  **  The  Struggles  of  P.  V.     formed  a  pi 


**  Ekkoes  fVom  Kentucky,''  *^  The  Moral  History  of  York  city.    The  next  ^ear  he  retired  from  the  law, 

America's  Life-Struggle.''  *'  The  Struggles  of  P.  V.  formed  a  partnership  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  when 

Nasby,"  '*'  The  Morals  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem ;  or,  East-  the  latter  founded  the  New  York  ^*  Tribune,"  became 

cm   Fmit  in  Western  Dishes,"   **  A  Paper  City,"  its  business  manager.    He  was  elected  alderman  in 

**  Hannah  Jane,"  a  poem,  and  ^*  Nasby  in  JSzile."  1845  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  In- 

LoiinjN  Edward  Qnelyi  physician,  1>om  in  Boston,  stltute  in  1857 ;  edited  its  annual  reports  till  1861 : 

Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1887 ;  aied  in  New  York  city,  April  was  appointed  appraiser-general  for  the  New  York 

23,  1888.    He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Edward  Greely  district,  which  comprised  all  the  custom-houses  in 

Loring,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1861  of  Harvard  the  State  and  those  in  the  South  below  Viiginia,  in 

University  a  short  time,  went  abroad,  and  studied  in  1861 ;  resigned,  and  resumed  the  management  of  the 

Italv.    He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1862,  was  "Tribune^'  in  1864 :  was  appointed  chief  appraiser 

Sraauated  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1864,  won  of  foreign  merohanaise  at  the  port  of  New  York  un- 

le  Boylston  prize  with  an  essay,  and  applied  himself  derthe  act  of  Congress  reorganizing  that  depaztment 

to  the  special  study  of  ophthalmology  under  Dr.  Has-  in  1866,  and  became  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  £x- 

ketDeroy  in  Boston.    After  holding  brief  appoint-  position  in  1867.    On  his  return  from  France  he  ap- 

ments  in  the  City  Hospital  and  the  Maiisachusetts  Eye  plied  himself  to  the  completion  of  a  cyclopeedic  work 

and  Ear  Infirmary,  he  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1865,  which  he  had  projected  while  appraiser,  ^^  A  Diction*- 

and  a  year  later  settled  in  New  York  city  and  became  ary  of  Words  and  Phrases  us^  in  Commeroe^'ith 

associated  with  the  late  J>r,  C.  R.  Agnew.    About  Explanatory  and  Practical  Remarks"  (New  York, 

1870  this  oartnership  was  dissolved,  and  thence  till  1872).    The  high  executive  ability  he  had  shown  at 

his  death  ne  practiced  alone.    In  1874  he  was  a  >-  Paris  led  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  United 

S)inted  an  ophthalmic  suraeon  in  the  New  York  States  commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
ye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  held  a  similar  ofllce  in  1878,  and  his  selection  as  secretary  and  general  execu- 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  besides  being  a  sui^eon  of  the  tive  manager  of  the  New  York  otate  Commission  at 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospitals  and  the  Centennial  Exliibition  of  1876.  The  act  of  Con- 
consulting  surgeon  of  the  latter  institution.  He  was  gress  providing  for  the  World's  Fair  (1881)  named 
a  skillful  surgeon  and  a  thoroughly  trained  physician,  him  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  at  the  first 
while  as  an  author  he  was  widely  known  for  his  origi-  meeting  of  all  the  commissioners  in  New  York  in 
nal  contributions  to  medical  and  scientific  literature,  1884  he  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  was  elect- 
especially  in  the  line  of  ophthalmology.  He  pub-  ed  secretary',  with  Gen.  Grant  as  president, 
llshed  a  ^^  Text-book  of  Ophthalmology,"  Part  I  (New  Molntoah,  John  Baillie,  soldier,  bom  in  Tampa  Bav, 
York,  1886^,  and  was  completing  the  second  part  at  Fla.,  June  6, 1829 ;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
the  time  ot  his  death.  He  also  invented  the  refrac-  June  29, 1888.  He  was  ason  of  Lieut-Col.  James  Sim- 
tion  ophthalmoscope  that  boars  his  name.  Among 
his  puolished  papers  are  ^*  Relative  Accommodation  " 


Navv,  and  served  as  a  midshipman  two  years.  At 
the  'beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  a 
tis  from  Impure  Dust  of  the  Streets"  (1881);  "  An  lieutenant  in  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
Improved  Operation  for  New  Pupil  after  Cataract  a  year  later  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  Cav- 
Operation"  (1881);  "  The  Effect  of  the  Ootical  Con-  ulry.  He  served  through  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
dition  of  the  Eye  on  the  Development  of  (Jharactcr."  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
"Hypermetropia  in  Public-School  Children"  (1882);  Cavalry,  oomnumded  a  briirade  at  Chancellorsville 
'*  Premature  Delivery  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind-  and  Gettysburg,  was  engaged  in  the  Wildemeas  cam- 
ness"  (1883);  and  **  An  Improved  Means  of  Oblique  paign  and  the  battles  around  Richmond,  led  a  bri- 
Illumination :  a  Comeal  Condenser."  Dr.  Loring  fell  gade  of  cavalry  at  Winchester,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Ope- 
dead  in  the  street.  quan.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
MoAUiiter,  William  K.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Salem,  Wash-  volunteers  in  July,  1864;  brevetted  muor  m  the 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6, 1818 ;  died  in  Baven.s-  regular  army  for  gallantry  at  Fair  Oaks,  lieutenant- 
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colonel   for  Oettysbunr.  colonel   for  Atthland,  and  Hcan  party.    He  was  a  delegate-at-laryre  from  New 

brigucUer-ifenenil  for  Winchester;  brevetted  migor-  York  to  the  Kepublioan  National  Conventions  of  1878 

general  or  volunteers  for  bravery  and  skill  at  Ope-  and  1876. 

quan,  and  promoted  to  the  full  rank  for  services  dur-  Mavui  James  Edd7f  book-ooUectoc,  bom  in  New 

ing  the  war.    He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  York  city  in  1817 ;  <ued  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  28, 

Forty-second  United  States  Infantry  in  1866,  and  re-  1888.    llis  iiather  was  a  merchant,  owning  a  large 

tired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general*  United  States  number  of  shijps  and  doing  business  with  aU  parts  of 

Army,  in  1870.  the  world.    The  son  was  well  educated,  iUQa  spent 

m^tHmmIj  Ahsiilnin  Eaaki,  postal  executive,  bom  in  several  years  in  foreign  traveL    By  the  time  he  was 

Clarke  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  18,  1825 ;  died  in  NVash<  twenty-two  years  old  ne  had  formed  an  ambition  to 

ington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1888.    He  was  educated  at  collect  all  available  books  iUustrating  and  rclnting  to 

AugUHta  CoUe^,  and  flrvt  went  to  Washluj^on  with  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century.    For  fifty 

Henry  Clay  in  1849.    He  served  as  a  clerk  m  the  In-  years  he  collected,  illuminated,  and  annotated  rare 

diau  Office,  and  then  in  the  Pofit-Ofiicc  Department,  and  costly  books,  beginning  with  Froiiisart*s  V  Chron- 

and  at  the  bej^ming  of  the  civil  war  was  in  business  icles."  and  extending  his  researches  both  to  earlier 

for  himself,  ^n  1861  Gen.  Grant,  who  knew  of  his  and  later  periods.   In  1866  he  built  an  attractive  home 

laifre  experience  in  the  Western  steamboat  service,  se-  and  a  storehouse  for  his  treasures  in  Newport,  and 

lected  him  to  take  chaige  of  the  mails  of  hU  armv,  resided  there  till  his  death,  though  conducting  a  book 

and  appointed  him  a  member  of  bis  stalf.  with  the  business  in  New  York  cit^r.    He  restored  ana  became 

rank  ofoolonel.    This  office  he  held  until  tne  general  prei^ident  of  Redwood  Library  in  Newport,  was  a 

disbanding  of  the  army  in  1865.    He  was  invested  founder  of  the  Newport  Historical  Soctetv,  was  a 

with  taW  authority,  and  by  Gen.   Grant's  express  voluminous  writer  on  the  history  of  Rhode  Island 

command  had  the  entire  army  co-operating  with  him  affairs  and  People,  bad  collected  a  lar^e  quantity  of 

in  his  difficult  and  important  duty.     Though  nom-  manuscript  oooks  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  bis- 

inally  under  the  orders  of  the  Post-Office  Department  toir  of  Newport,  and  in  his  travels  had  gathered  a 

regularly  and  directly  to  it,  he  was  ricn  museum  or  Indian  relics;  articles  of  colonial 


and  reporting  re^, 

without  a  superior  officer  in  his  service  in  the  field,  dress,  ornament,  and  implement,  and  a  great  variety 

and  was  appropriately  called  the  postmaster-general  of  curious  Americana. 

of  the  army.    Under  the  system  tnat  he  organized,  Kawkk,  Angostoa,  journalist,  bora  in  New  York 

every  regiment  and  ever>'  {solatod  command  had  its  city  in  1828;  cned  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  1. 1888. 

postmaster;  all  those  reported  to  brigade  postmasterH ;  He  bejnin  his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 

they  in  turn  to  division  postmastera,  and  they,  again,  New  York  *^  Tribune/'  under  Horace  Greeley,  and 


service  would  permit,  was  apparent ;  but  few,  even  Eagle.''     His  last  engaffement  was  on  *^  Munsey's 

to-day,  can  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  dc-  Weekly,"  where,  as  well  as  on  the  rostrum,  ho  woh 

tailed  work,  Uie  executive  abilitv,  and  the  personal  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  Republican  presidential 

dangers  involved  in  the  task.    The  effort  to  keep  candidates  in  1884. 

track  of  every  regiment  and  every  detached  company,        Kay,  Abby  WiUiamai  philanthropif^tf  bom  in  Boston, 

officer,  and  man  amid  the  intriaacios  of  army  move-  Mass.,  in  1829;  died  there,  Nov.  80, 1883.    She  was 

ments  seemed  almost  beyond  po^tsibility :  yet,  under  a  dau£:hter  of  tiie  Rev.  Samuel  May,  ot  the  old  HoUis 

the  direction  of  Col.  ]£irkland,  the  soldiers'  letters  Street  Church,  and  an  early  abolitionist^  and  from  on 

were  handled  with  surprisinflr  promptness,  regularity,  early  age  was  engaged  in  philanthropic  and  educa- 

and  care.    At  the  clora  of  ib.e  war  amone  the  earliest  tlonal  work.    She  was  one  of  tne  organizere  and  be- 

appointmentments  made  by  President  Grant  was  that  came  president  of  the  woman's  branch  of  the  United 

of  Col.  Markland  to  be  third  Assistant  Postmastci^  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  Boston,  and  discharged 

Generalaiid  t      ' *     '""*    '   "' "  ''  ^"     '  -^'--    '  ^''^  *"""  -**'- '  """  *'"'  ''^-^ 

tucky,  which 


^tthewi^  James  Vewion,  journalist,  bom  in  Bungav,  dent  of  the  Woman'n  Auxiliary  of  the  Amencan  Uni- 

Suffolk,  England,  Nov.  21, 1828:  died  in  Bul&lo,  N.  larian  Association,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Y.,  Dec  20, 1888.    He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 

England,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  set-  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  or 

tlinsr  in  Buffalo  obtained  work  as  foreman  in  the  Women  and  of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage 

Erinting-offlce  of  Jewett,  Thomas  A  Co.    In  1850  Association,  and  treasurer  of  the  Improved  Dwelling- 

e  CBtablbilied  the  **  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  on  House  Society,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  New  England 

its  suspension  within  a  few  months  became  foreman  Woman's  Club  and  of  the  Horticultural  School  for 

of  the  job  office  connected  with  the  **  Express,"  then  Women.    In  1878  she  was  one  of  the  four  women 

owned  by  A.  M.  Clapp  and  But\is  Wheeler.    After  a  elected  for  the  first  time  to  membership  in  the  Boston 

year's  service,  he  was  admitted  to  partnenhip  in  School  Board.    A  dispute  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 

the  job-printing  business,  and  the  new  firm  of  Clapp,  woman  members  led  the  Legislature  in  1874  to  paw 

Matthews  &  Co.  soon  oecame  known  throughout  a  law  giving  women  the  riffht  to  vote  for  memberH  of 

the  country  as  railroad  printers.    In  1860  he  joined  the  school  board,  and,  after  a  second  election,  she 

Rufus  Wheeler  and  James  D.  Warren  to  acquire  and  was  one  of  tlie  three  women  to  serve  on  tlie  board, 

conduct  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  ;  in  1862  Mr.  In  1875  she  was  appointed  a  oommisftionor  of  the 

Wheeler  retired,  and  thence  till  1877  Messra.  Matthews  State  Board  of  Education,  and  she  served  as  such  till 


the  drm  and  paper  as  a  result  of  a  disagreement  with  WatcrWry,  Conn.,  Feb.  8, 1888.    He  received  a  col- 

his  partner  on  local  jwlitical  matters,  and  early  in  legiate  and  classical  education,  studied  stenocrophy, 

1878  he  bought  the  Buffalo  **  Express  "  and  estab-  became  a  member  of  the  Dublin  police  force  before 

lislied  tlie  art-printing  firm  of  Matthews,  Northrop  he  was  eighteen  yean  old,  and  tor  some  time  was 

A  Co.,  both  ol^  which  interests  grew  rapidly  under  employed  by  the  Government  to  follow  Daniel  O  Con- 

his  management.    In  1888  he  added  a  Sunday  edi-  ncll  and  report  his  speeches.    Unwilling  to  act  the 

tion  to  his  paper,  which  wa»  prosperous  tVora  the  part  of  a  spy,  he  resigned  from  the  force,  and  was 

start.    He  supported  the  Republican  party  editorially  continued  as  O'Connelrs  reporter  by  the  *'  Freeman's 

till  1882,  then  supported  Mr.  Cleveland's  candidacy  Journal";  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  London 

for  Governor,  but  opposed  him  in  the  presidential  **  Times"  sent  a  reporter  to  Dublin  to  report  a  sncech 

canvass  of  1884,  and  a/terward  adhered  to  the  Kepub-  at  a  monster  meeting,  and  O'Connell  spoke  wholly  in 
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{>ure  Irish,  Mr.  Meanj  was  the  only  reporter  able  to 
bllow  him  and  write  out  the  speech.  He  joined  the 
^*  Youn^  Ireland''  movement  of  1848,  and  was  Im- 
prisoned three  months  in  consequence.  On  his  re- 
lease, he  went  to  En^rland,  and  was  employed  first 
on  the  '^  Po!>t,"  and  then  the  ^*  Mercury  "  in  Livex^ 
pool.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  or  the  Fenian 
brotherhood,  and^  after  the  events  of  1866  in  London 
and  on  the  Canadian  border  of  the  United  States,  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude, but  was  pardoned  after  a  year's  imprisonment. 
In  1868  he  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lished the  ** Commerxiial"  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  wsa  admitted  to  the 
iMir,  and  was  employed  as  editorial  writer  and  Irish 
oorrespondent  on  the  "  Irish  Democrat,"  **  World," 
and  *^otar."  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Land 
League,  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Burton  and 
Cunningham,  acciued  of  attempting  to  blow  up  the 
Tower  of  London  with  dynamite  in  1885.  Whue  he 
was  employed  on  the  '*Star"  on  accident  compelled 
him  to  abandon  work  for  some  time,  and,  on  his  par- 
tial reooverv,  he  accepted  editorial  charge  of  the 
**  Evening  Democrat,"  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  from  Deo.  1, 1887,  till  his  death. 

Mallf  Patriok  fluasi  educator,  oom  in  Walthourville, 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  July  19. 1814;  died  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  Jan.  26, 1888.  He  was  left  a  penniless  orphan 
when  fourteen  years  old,  and  when  seventeen  began 
supporting  himself  by  teaching.  Soon  afterward  he 
had  an  opportunity  for  attending  Walthourville  Acad- 
emy by  teaching  some  of  the  subordinate  classes,  and 
thence  went  to  Amherst  College,  where  he  studied 
two  years.  Before  he  completed  the  regular  course 
there  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  academy  in 
West  Springfield,  Ma^^s.,  and,  after  an  engagement  of 
oneyear,  became  associate  principal  of  the  nigh-sohool 
in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  He  held  this  office  one  year, 
then  returned  to  Georgia,  1838,  and  taught  in  various 

S laces  till  February,  1842,  when,  on  the  reoommenda- 
lon  of  Gov.  Troup,  he  wan  elected  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages  in  Mercer  University.  In  November, 
1855,  he  resigned,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Professor 
of  Ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Georgia, 
lie  occupied  this  chair  till  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Church,  president  of  the  university,  in  1880,  and  was 
then  elected  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics.  This 
chair,  in  conjunction  with  the  chancellorship  of  the 
university,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1878,  and  the 
exfoffieio  presidency  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mecnanic  Arts  he  held  until  his  death.  With 
one  exception,  he  was  moderator  of  the  Georgia  Bap- 
tist Association  for  twenty- four  years ;  excepting  four 
yearn,  was  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
conventions  for  twenty-two  years  j  and  was  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  for  eight  vears. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Parliamentary  Practioo,"'  and 
of  several  religious  works. 

Mflttiok.  PzlMilla  firaiiUn,  educator,  bom  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  in  July,  1833;  died  in  Holyoke,  Ma!M»., 
Deo.  15, 1888.  She  was  educated  and  for  several  vears 
taught  in  hor  native  city.  On  the  opening  of  Vasaar 
College  in  1865,  she  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry,  subsequently  became  the  head 


she  was  well  known  in  American  educational  circles. 

Middlston,  John  Oavaiiyi  clcri;yman,  bom  in  New 
Iiondon.  Conn.,  in  Febroary,  1888 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  July  7, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1859, 
studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Prot'Cstant  Episcopal  Church  in  1860.  His  first  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  assistant  to  Bishop  Littlejohn, 
then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Tnnity, 
Brooklyn,  after  which  he  was  rector  at  Stoninffton 
and  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  from  1874  till  his  death 
at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  He  was  principal  of  St. 
Paul's  School  at  Glen  Cove  from  1874  till  1878,  ward- 
en of  the  Cathedral  schools  at  Garden  City  in  1877- 


*79.  editor  for  several  years  of  "  The  Teachers'  Help- 
er'' and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  les- 
son leofiets,  author  of  several  hvmnH,  and  composer 
of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  carols  for  his  own  ohcrch 
and  school.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  archdea- 
oon  of  the  diooese  of  QueenH  County,  N.  Y. 

IDlli,  Robert,  pioneer,  bom  m  Todd  Connty,  K/., 
in  1809 ;  died  m  Galveston,  Tex.,  April  18, 1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  Nashville  University,  and  removed 
to  Texas  in  1880.    He  established  himself  as  a  cotton- 

Slantcr  in  Brazoria  County,  and  became  owner  of  a 
ozen  of  the  largest  plantations  in  the  South  and  1.000 
slaves.  He  shipped  the  first  bale  of  cotton  from  Tex- 
as to  Europe  in  1889,  and  afterward  employed  vessels 
of  his  own  to  carry  his  cotton  and  8ugar  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  war  for  Texan  independence  he  bought  and 
equipped  the  Texas  navy  and  furnished  the  means  to 
CMTy  on  the  war.  In  addition  to  his  great  plantatioius 
he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits^  suppned  the  en- 
tire Southwest  of  early  days  with  its  currency,  and 
after  tlie  panic  of  1857,  his  credit  was  so  high  that  his 
private  notes  of  isHue  were  the  only  currency  that  was 
taken  at  par.  He  was  known  tlirough  Texas  and  tlie 
South  ait  the  '^  Duke  of  Brazoria."  At  the  banning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  considered  the  richest  man  in 
the  South,  his  entates  and  slaves  representing  an  ag- 
gregate or  18,000,000.  He  contributed  freely  to  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  was  ruined  by  the  results  of 
the  war.  With  a  brother  he  resumra  business,  but 
his  losses  had  been  so  heavy  chat  in  1867  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up. 

MitoheiD,  ham  Mjm,  arohseolosist,  bom  in  Oroomi- 
ah,  Penia,  in  1845 ;  died  in  Benin.  Germany,  March 
10, 1888.  She  was  a  daughter  or  Rev.  Au»tin  H. 
Wright,  a  missionarv  and  physician  among  the  N^i- 
torians  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was  educated  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  at  Mount  Holyoke  Scminarr, 
returned  to  Persia  in  1864,  married  Samuel  S.  Mitchell, 
an  artist,  in  1867,  and  subsequently  »pent  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  Europe,  in  1872-^78,  while  livine 
m  Leipsic,  she  became  deeply  interested  in  chissicol 
archaeology,  and  published  a  series  of  letters  on  recent 
archseological  researches  and  discoveries  and  several 
illustrated  articles  on  Greek  sculpture.  She  published 
her  "  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture "  (New  York, 
1888),  established  herself  in  Berlin  and  began  collect- 
in?  material:*  for  a  history  ot  Greek  vases  and  vsm 
paintings  in  1884,  was  taken  sick  while  coUectine,  and 
spent  the  last  vear  of  her  life  in  a  vain  search  of  ncaltli 
in  Switxerlana. 

Mmford,  Jamet  GhambnlaiiL  patriot,  bom  in  Balti- 
moie,  Md.,  in  1795;  died  there,  Dec  17, 1888.  He 
was  the  last  member  of  the  Old  Defenders'  Associa- 
tion, which  originally  bad  1,259  membersj  and  was 
formed  in  1844  l>y  the  survivors  of  the  citiaens  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  when  the 
British  attacked  North  Point  and  Fort  McHcnr}*  in 
1814.  The  members  had  met  annually  on  Sept.  12, 
dined,  and  marched  twice  around  the  battle  monument. 
On  anniversary  dav,  1888,  but  two  members  were  left, 
and  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Watts,  on  OcL  80,  left  Mr. 
Morford  the  sole  survivor. 

MomOi  WflUam  FerdlBaiidy  clergyman,  bom  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Dec.  21,  1818:  died  in  New  York  city. 
May  19, 1888.  He  was  graauated  at  Union  College  in 
1837,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminar}*  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in  1840,  was  consecrated 
deacon  in  1841,  and  ordained  priest  in  1842.  He  re- 
mained in  New  Haven  three  veara,  and  then  for  four- 
teen yeara  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norwich, 
Conn.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  citv, 
and  with  this  parish  he  continued  till  his  deatli. 
During  his  pastorate  the  roembereliip  of  families  in- 
creased from  200  to  500,  and  of  communicants  from 
850  to  over  1,000,  and  the  church  built  a  fVee  chapel 
that  cost  $40,000.  A  few  weeks  before  bis  death  lie 
resisted  hb«  charge,  and  was  chosen  rector  emeritus. 

Koolton,  Ghodes  ^IHlUaiDi  lawyer,  bom  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Doc.  16,  1830;  died  m  New  York  city. 
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Jan.  84.  1888.  Ho  studied  law,  and  at  Mansfield, 
Richland  County,  where  he  f«ettled  to  begin  ])nictioe, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Sherman  family,  and 
married  Franoeii,  Hister  of  Gen.  William  T.  and  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman.  From  Mansfield  he  went  to  To- 
ledo, and  formed  a  partnership  with  George  K.  Hayes. 
Ill  June,  1861,  he  was  oommisdioned  a  captain  and 

auartermaster  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  assij^ned  to 
uty  under  Gen.  McClelian  in  western  Vii^nia.  He 
also  ftorved  there  under  Gens.  Reynolds^  Fremont, 
and  Pope.  In  March,  1868,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  re^lar  army,  and  ordered  to 
Cincinnati  as  assistant  to  Quartermaster- Genend 
Swords,  where  he  had  chai^ge  of  the  purchasing  of 
all  the  supplies  for  the  armies  then  operatimc  under 
Gcnst.  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  promotea  colonel 
in  1864,  and  had  diarj^e  of  the  depot,  where  hb  ex- 
penditure!«  ayeraj^ed  $5,000,000  a  month  the  year 
round,  and  frociuently  amounted  to  $10,000,000  m  a 
single  month,  till  the  olnse  of  the  war.  He  then  re- 
signed, and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  first  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  afterward  in  New  York  aty.  He  was 
well  venod  in  revenue,  insurance,  ana  admiralty 
laws,  and  was  counsel  for  the  Government  in  cases  in 
Louisiana  based  on  infWictions  of  the  revenue  Htatutos. 

Mulfiirdlf  Joseph  L.  phvsician,  bom  in  Pemberton, 
N.  J.,  in  1880 ;  died  in  >iow  Bruusmck,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
5, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical College.  Philadelphia,  commissioned  surseon  of 
the  Forty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers  in  October, 
1861,  ana  Mrved  till  the  autumn  of  1864.  He  was  en- 
nged  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  was  assigned  to 
Ine  statt"  of  the  brigade  commander,  and  wa.4  promoted 
to  division  surgeon.  Most  of  the  desperately  wounded 
men  at  Morris  island,  Fort  Wagner,  and  Cold  Harbor 
were  placed  under  his  charge,  owini/  to  his  great  skill 
as  an  operator.  In  the  autumn  of  1 864  ho  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  the  haspitals  of  the  general  army  corps ;  in 
the  following  May  he  took  charge  of  the  Foster  gen- 
eral hospital  at  'Newbern,  N.  C,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  Queennborough.  N.  C,  whero  he  was 
discharged  Aujt.  25,  1865.  After  the  war  he  prac- 
ticed in  New  Brunswick  till  1880^  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  assbtant  surgeon  m  the  armv.  He 
spent  three  years  with  the  army  in  Texas,  then  re- 
signed, and  was  then  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Metro- 
politan Life-insurance  Coropanj[,  New  York. 

BsUiML  Jowph.  lawyer,  bom  in  Anrylo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1818;  died  in  Brookl;rn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1888.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  studied  law,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  till  1844,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  citv,  and  five  years  aftenvard  to  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  chairman  of  the  bar  convention  that  drew 
up  the  plan  of  reorgani&ition  of  the  dty  court,  embod- 
ied in  the  constitutional  amendment  which  became 
law  in  18C^'70,  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of 
the  court  to  three,  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  court,  as 
a  Democrat,  for  fourteen  yeaia  in  1869,  and  was  chosen 
Chief-Jui^tice  by  his  associates  on  the  retirement  of 
Judge  Tbonipeon  in  1878.  On  Deo.  81, 1882,  having 
reached  the  constitutional  limit  of  age,  he  retired.  He 
published  ^^  Reminirtcenoes  of  Rufus  Choate,**  and  was 
a  contributor  to  periodicals. 

Kolulsi  James  Boblaaonf  inventor,  bom  in  West 
Amesbunr  (now  Merrimao),  Mass.,  July  18,  1819; 
died  in  Haverhill.  Mass..  Jan.  2, 1888.  In  1886  he 
became  a  clerk  in  nis  uncle's  drug-store  in  Haverhill, 
and  while  ho  emploxed  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  scientific  reading,  and  in  1842  attended  lect> 
uree  at  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  never  practiced  his  profession,  but  in  1848 
establi:*hed  a  dmg-store  in  Haverhill,  and  si^nt  his 
leisure  in  studying  chemistry.  In  1867.  having  dis- 
posed of  his  retail  business,  he  removed  to  B^ton, 
where  he  began  the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  med- 
ical preparatious,  then  a  comparatively  new  industry 
in  this  country.  In  1872  he  retired,  and  in  1878  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad, 
holding  that  place  until  1878.  He  introduced  new  and 
improved  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  compounds, 


and  devised  simple  and  economical  methods  and 
machinery  for  their  manufacture.  His  inventions 
in  other  fields  were  numerous.  All  the  modem 
forms  of  soda-water  apparatus,  portable  ga»-machines, 
and  carbonic-acid  fire-extingubUiors,  ns  well  as  the 
leather-board  industry,  are  based  either  upon  bis 
original  patents  or  inventions.  An  improved  form  of 
hot-air  iumaoe  was  devised  by  him  in  later  years,  and 
is  cxtensivelv  used.  As  an  agricultural  cnemist  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  consec^uence  of  his  in- 
vestigations at  Lakeside  Farm,  which  he  purchased 
in  1865,  and  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  experi- 
mental farms  in  the  United  States.  He  established 
the  **  Beaton  Journal  of  Chemistry  "  in  1866,  which, 
in  1888,  became  *^  The  Popular  Science  News,"  and 
was  its  senior  editor.  Besides  manv  scientific  papers, 
notably  those  on  agriculture,  he  puoluhed  ^*  Chemis- 
try of  the  Farm  and  the  Sea  "  (Boston  J.867) ;  *'  Fire- 
side Science"  (1869) ;  and  *'  Whence,  What,  Where t 
a  View  of  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Destiny  of  Man" 
(1882).  He  also  issued  Dr.  James  Hinton's  **  Mystery 
of  Pain,'*  with  an  introduction  (1886). 

HoblBf  BamiMlf  juoneer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania ;  died 
in  Anniston,  Ala.,  Aug.  14.  18S8.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  iron-founder  and  machinery  manufacturer,  was 
apprenticed  to  that  trade,  and  after  servini;  liis  time, 
became  his  father's  assistant.  While  the  Kansas- Ne- 
braska troubles  were  at  their  height,  the  business  was 
removed  to  Rome,  Ga.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  the  Noble  factories  were  the  most  extensive  of 
their  kind  south  of  Richmond,  and  during  the  war 
they  produced  avast  quantity  of  material  for  the  Con- 
federate Goremment.  In  1872  Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  a 
veteran  of  the  regular  army,  while  visiting  his  »«on  in 
Charleston,  becune  acquainted  with  Samuel  Noble, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  engage  in  his  old  business, 
iron-manufacturing,  if  he  could  find  a  suitable  loca- 
tion. Mr.  Noble  informed  him  of  a  place  in  Ala- 
bama that  answered  all  the  oonditiims.  The  locality 
wan  visited,  the  two  men  formed  a  company,  pur- 
chased land,  and  erected  a  charooal-furoaoe  at  a  cost 
of  $800,000.  and  then  bezan  building  a  town.  In 
1879  the  town  wiw  incorporated,  and  in  1888  the 
worn-out  farm  of  1872  had  oeen  transformed  into  the 
city  of  Anniston.    (See  Akkistom,  page  158.) 

Boniii  A.  "^IsoD,  lawyer,  bom  in  Lewiston,  Pa., 
in  1841 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May21, 1888.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Gcor^town  College,  D.  C.,  and  in- 
tended studying  law,  but  in  November,  1861,  ho 
joined  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Reiriment  of  Pentistylvania  Volunteers. 
During  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July.  1868,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  was  confined  in  Libby 
Prison  nearly  two  years.  After  the  war  he  studied 
law,  was  gnuiuated  at  the  law-whool  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1867,  and  practiced  in  Philadel- 
phia till  1872,  when  Gov.  John  F.  Hartranft  appNoint- 
ed  him  his  private  secretary.  In  1 876  he  was  appointed 
official  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  held  the  office  till  January,  1881.  and  then  was 
elected  State  Senator  fW>m  the  Sixth  District.  He  was 
tinted  United  States  pension  agent  at  Pliiladel- 

Ein  1884,  held  the  office  till  after  the  accession  of 
ident  Cleveland,  and  was  elected  Auditor-Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Republican  in  1886. 

(Mdajy  Iiswii  miUana,  physician,  bora  in  New  York 
dty,  Nov.  22. 1828;  died  in  Elixabeth,  N.  J.,  March 
8, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849,  and 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1862.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed ai*si«tant  surgeon  of  the  Second  New  Jersey 
Infantry,  May  21, 1861,  commissioned  surgeon  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry  in  October  following,  transferred  to 
his  former  regiment  in  1862,  and  retained  his  com- 
minsion  there  till  mustered  out  of  the  serx'ice  in  June, 
1864.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corns,  and  served  upon  the  staffs  of 
Gens.  Kearny  ancT  Tarbert.  He  was  detailed  to  the 
general  hospital  at  Harrison's  Landing  later  in  the 
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year,  and  after  the  armj  moved  from  that  place  was  and  major  in  1649,  and^  residing  ftom  the  army,  en- 

aimoet  contiiiuouslv  in  chai);^  of  the  Sixth  Corps  fraged  in  fanning  in  his  native  county  in  1860.    Ue 

hospital  in  the  flela.    After  the  war  he  practiced  in  followed  this  porauit  till  1859,  when  he  was  appoint- 

Elizabeth  till  his  death.  ed  president  or  the  New  York  State  Agricoltural  Col- 

Foloiarf  OonrUaadti  founder  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Cent-  lege,  and  held  the  office  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
uiy  Club,  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  25, 1848 ;  war.  Entering  the  military  service,  he  was  appointed 
died  at  Lake  Dunmore,  Vt.^  July  28, 1888.  He  was  inspector-general  of  State  militia,  and  in  Maron,  1862, 
educated  at  Columbia  and  Williams  Colleges,  and  was  was  commissioned  brigadier-ffcneral  of  volunteers, 
graduated  a  Columbia  Law  Sdiool  in  1869.  but  never  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  provost-marshal  pen- 
practiced.  He  inherited  a  fourth  part  of  nis  father's  eral  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  combined 
estate  of  $4,000,000,  and  had  a  private  fortune  of  forces  operating  against  Richmono,  and  of  the  mill- 
$250^000.  In  1880  he  organized  the  Nineteenth  Cent-  tary  Department  of  Virginia.  He  resigned  his  com- 
ury  Club,  which  for  tiu«e  ycara  held  its  meeting  at  mission  June  12, 1865,  and  on  Sept.  28,  1880,  was  ap- 
his residence.  Of  this  organization  he  was  president  pointed  governor  of  the  Central  Branch,  National 
until  his  death.  On  religious  and  social  questions  he  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  at  Dayton, 
entertained  what  are  known  as  extreme  liberal  views.  Ohio,  in  which  office  he  i^erved  until  his  death. 
Ue  made  occasional  contributions  to  current  litem-  Fattooi  Alfred  Bpenoerf  deri^yman,  bom  in  Suffolk, 
turc,  and  lett  an  unpublished  volume.  England,  Dec.  25,  1825 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

nAiSTf  Joel,  lawyer.bom  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Nov.  Jan.  12, 1888.    He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 

24,1816:  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1888.    He  parents  when  a  child,  was  educated  at  Columbian 

was  |;nauated  at  Princeton  in  1889^  was  admitted  to  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Madison  Uni- 

the  oar  in  1842.  and  bes^  practicing  in  Freehold,  vcrsity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  studied  for  the  Baptist 

where  he  residea  until  death.    Directly  alter  gradua-  minisUy,  and  held  his  first  pastorate  in  West  Chester, 

tion  he  entered  political  life,  and  through  the  presi-  Pa.    Atter  a  brief  service  tnere,  he  went  to  Haddon- 

dentdal  cunvass  of  1840  worked  for  the  election  of  field,  N.  J.,  and  thence  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 

Martin  Van  Buren.     During  the  succeeding  four  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  five  years.    In 

years  he  attained  reputation  as  a  Democratic  speaker.  1859    he   accepted   a  call  from  Watcrtown,  Mass., 

and  in  1844  canvassed  the  State.    In  1847  he  entered  preached  there  five  yeans,  and  was  chaplain  of  tiie 

the  Legislature,  being  the  youngest  member  and  the  State  Senate  in  1862-'68,  and  went  to  the  old  Broad 

only  lawyer  on  the  Democratic  side  at  that  session.  Street  Church  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1864.    He  remained 

He  represented  t^e  minority  on  the  judiciary  and  oth«  with  the  latter  congregation  till  1872,  and  built  the 

cr  committees,  and  introduced  vanous  reform  bills.  Tabernacle  BaptUt  Church.    In  1872  he  removed  to 

He  was  prosecutinjr  attorney  of  Monmouth  County  New  York  city,  bought  the  "  American  Baptist,'* 

from  1852  till  1857,  and  was  a*  Democratic  presidential  changed  its  name  to  the  ^'  Baptist  Weeklv,"  and  ed- 

elector  in  1860.    He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen-  ited  it  until  his  death.    His  puolished  works  comprise 

eral  of  State  militia  in  1857,  and  m^or-general  in  1861,  ''  Light  in  the  Vallev  *'  (Pliiladel{>hU,  1852) ;  "  My 

gave  a  vigorous  support  to  the  national  Administra-  Joy  and  Crown  "  (1S55) ;   "  Kincaid,  the  Hero  Mis- 

tion  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  elect-  sionarv ''  (New  York,  1858) ;  **  The  Losing  and  Tak- 

ed  Gk>veraor  in  1862.    He  served  in  that  office  till  ing  or  Mansoul,   or  Lectures  on  the    Holy  War" 

1866,  and  was  a  third  time  elected  Oovemor  in  1870.  (1859);  '^Live  for  Jesus"  (Phikdelphia,  1861);  and 

In  1868  and  1876  the  New  Jersey  delegation  support-  numerous  pamphlets. 

ed  him  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  for  the  Feanoa,  John  Jamei,  lawyer,  bom  in  Delaware  Coun- 

presidential  nomination,  and  in  1872  the  National  La-  ty,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,1800 ;  died  m  Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  May 

DOT  Reform  Convention  nominated  him  for  Vice-Presi-  80, 1888.    He  was  educated  and  admitted  to  the  bur 

dent  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Judge  David  Davis.    In  in  Mercer  County,  began  practice  in  Franklin,  Venan- 

1880  and  1887  ho  was  appointed  a  jud^  of  the  Su-  go  County,  in  1822,  and  returned  to  Mercer  County  in 

preme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  1888  declmed  a  fourth  1880.    In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Conmss,  and  on  the 

nomination  for  Governor.  expiration  of  his  term  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate. 

Parker,  Feteri  physician  and  clergyman,  bom  in  In  1849  he  was  af>pointed  judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judi- 
Framingham,  Mass.,  June  18,1804;  died  in  Wash-  cial  District,  and  in  1851,  under  a  change  in  tlie  State 
ington, T>.  C,  Jan.  10, 1888.  He  took  the  academic.  Constitution,  was  elected  to  the  office  for  ten  years, 
medical,  and  theological  courses  at  Yale,  and  in  1834  He  was  re-elected  in  1861  and  1871,  and  declined  the 
was  ordained  a  Congregational  clergyman  and  ap-*  nomination  in  1881.  He  became  president  judge  of 
pointed  a  missionar^r  to  China.  Soon  alter  his  arrival  the  district,  and  retired  from  service  in  January,  1882. 
at  Canton,  he  combmod  both  professions,  established  Feikiiii,  Oeozge  Leonazd,  treasurer,  bora  in  Norwich, 
a  hospital  for  the  special  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Conn.,  Aug.  5. 1788^  died  there,  Sept.  5, 1888.  He 
eye,  which  he  was  shortly  obliged  to  throw  open  for  was  educated  in  public  schools,  and  in  1807  he  walked 
fi^eneral  practice,  and  preachea  regularly  to  nis  pa-  to  Poug-hkeepsie  to  embark  in  the  **  Clermont "  for 
tientri.  His  success  as  a  physician  was  so  large  tnat  New  York  dty.  The  steamer  trip  lasted  a  day  and  a 
within  the  first  year  he  treated  over  2,000  {)ersons.  niirht,  and  he  then  returned  home  on  foot  by  way  of 
and  formed  a  class  of  native  students  in  medicine  and  New  Haven.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
surgery  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  In  1840,  in  conse-  was  paymai<ter  of  the  United  States  Military  District 
quenoe  of  the  war  with  England,  he  closed  his  liospi-  No.  2.  including  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^  and 
tal  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1842  he  ro-  Massachusetts,  and  was  several  times  in  service  as 
turned  to  Canton,  and  reopened  his  hospital ;  in  major  of  brigade.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
1845  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  pointed  to  receive  Lafayette  in  1824.  At  the  age  of 
United  States  embassy  ;  was  acting  United  States  forty-seven  he  became  a  director  in  the  Norwich  and 
minister  several  times ;  and  in  1855  was  appointed  Worcester  Railroad,  of  whidi  he  was  one  of  the  in- 
United  States  Commissioner  to  China  to  reviite  the  oorporatom,  and  in  1888  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
treaty  of  1844.  On  the  completion  of  this  service  in  road,  which  office  he  then  held  un^  his  death.  He 
1857,  he  returned  permanentiv  to  the  United  States,  outlived  eight  ol  the  nine  presidents  and  more  than 
Among  his  publications  are  '^Journal  of  an  Expedi-  ninety  directors  of  the  company.  Mr.  Perkins  voted 
tion  from  Singapore  to  Japan"  (London,  1838) ;  *^  A  at  eighteen  presidential  elections,  and  wa«  introduced 
Statement  respecting  Hospitals  in  China  "  (1841 ) ;  and  to  twelve  of  the  Presidents.  He  continued  in  the  AiU 
"  Eulogy  on  Henry  Wib^n"  (Washington,  1880).  possession  of  his  faculties  until  his  death,  and  his  one 

PatrioKy  UTaTHSna  Bh  soldier,  born  near  Watertown,  hundredth  birthdav  was  celebrated. 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1811  ;  died  in  Fhelpii  Geoigo  Hay,  inventor,  born  in  Watervliet, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Julv  27,  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1820;  died  in 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1835^  served  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1888.    In  earl^  life  he  be- 
through  the  Mexican  War,  became  captain  in  1847,  came  a  manufacturer  of  mathematical  matromentB, 
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and  afterward  of  light  machinery.    Roon  after  Samuel  connection  with  the  Chureh  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for 

B.  F.  Morse  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  nine  years,  discovered  the  method  of  diaoolonzinff 

the  magnetic  telesraph,  Mr.  Phelps  engaged  in  the  iodine,  was  a  delegate  to  the  international  Medical 

manutiMJture  of  telegraphic  instruments  and  the  in-  Congre^ts  in  London  in  1881,  and  published  many 

vention  of  new  apparatus,  as  the  service  was  devel-  articles  and  pamphlets  on  the  treatment  of  tbe  ear. 

oped.    On  the  organization  of  the  American  Tele-  ^O"^  EUmtI  &,  clergyman,  bom  in  Hillsborough, 

graph  Company  he  sold  out  hie  manufacturing  buid-  N.  J.,  Oct.  28,  1820;  died  in  Claverack,  Columoia 

ness  and  entered  the  employ  of  that  corporation.    He  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26^  1888.    He  was  fpaduated  at 

had  charge  of  the  factory  till  the  company  was  merged  Princeton  in  1889,  studied  law,  but  gave  it  up  to  pre- 

with  the  Western  Union,  and  then  remained  in  the  pare  for  the  ministry,  and  was  graduated  at  tne  Tneo- 

latter's  service  till  1884,  when  he  was  retired.    His  Wical  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  184S. 

inventions  include  the  electro-magnetic  spe^l  gov-  Tbe  Hame  year  he  entered  the  Now  Brunswick  Classia 

emor  (1858);  printing  telegraphs  (1869-^78);  eleo-  of  the  Ket'ormed  Church.    In  1848  he  was  called  bv 

trical  railroad-signal  (1869) ;  magnetic  motor  (1874);  a* missionary  congregation  in  Chatham.  N.  Y.,  with 

printing  telegraph-transmitter  (1877);  polarized  dec-  whom  he  remained  seven  yean;  in  1849  he  went  to 

tio-magnet  (1878) ;  speaking  telephone  (1878) ;  switch  the  First  Beformed  Dutch'Church  of  Williamftbuigh 

for  electric  speaking  telephones  (1879) ;  caroon  tele-  (now  a  part  of  Brooklyn),  and  held  its  pastorate 

phone  (1879) ;  signal-boz  for  district  and  alarm  tele-  thirty-four  yean,  resigning  in  1888  on  account  of 

graphs  (1882) ;  rotating  t>-pe-wheels  of  printing  tele-  impaired  health.    In  1852  he  became  editor  of  the 

graph  (1884) :  and  microphone  transmitter  (1888).  ^*  (Jhridtian  Intelligencer,*'  the  organ  of  his  denomi- 

nokariiigi  Ohariai  Wt,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  nation,  and  remained  in  charge  of  it  sixteen  yean. 

Hampshire  in  1806 ;  died  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  Thougii  he  retired  trom  editorial  work  to  give  his 

89,  1888.    He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  wholo  time  to  his  church  in  1868,  he  continued  to 

United  States  Navy,  May  1, 1822,  was  commissioned  write  for  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  aL<o  contributed  to 

lieutenant,  Dec.  8, 1838.  commander,  Sept.  14, 1855,  the  '*'  Chrictian  at  Work/'  the  ''  Christian  Woeklv,'* 

captain,  July  16, 1862,  placed  on  tbe  retired  list,  Feb.  and  other  periodicals.    He  was  president  of  the  iirst 

1,  186T,  and  promoted  commodore,  Dec   8.  1867.  General  Synod  held  after  the  name  of  the  denomination 

During  hia  naval  service  he  waa  on  sea  duty  eighteen  was  chan^ped  to  Beibrmed  Chureh  of  North  America, 

yean  and  seven  montb»,  on  shore  and  other  duty  and  published  ^*  A  Hiiitory  of 'the  Beformed  Dutch 

eleven  years  and  six  months,  and  was  unemployed  Chureh  in  the  United  States,"  **ThePa8tor*sOuide," 

nearly  thirty-eeven  yean.     He  was  the  executive  and  tracts  and  hymns. 

officer  of  tbe  **  Cyane,*'  which  took  out  the  Darien  FbrttTy  JtmM,  clergyman,  bom  in  Middleborough, 

Exploring  Bxpedition  in  1854,  and  immediately  atler-  MasM.,  Mareh  21, 1808 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April 

ward  sailed  to  Qroytown,  Nicaragua,  and  bombarded  16,  1888.    He  waa  prepared  at  Kent*s  Hill  Seminary, 

the  place  in  consequence  of  outragea  committed  on  Beadfleld,  Me,  and  received  into  the  New  England 

American  citizens,  and  was  the  flret  commander  of  Conference ;  waa  presidi^nt  of  the  board  of  trustees 

the  ^*  Kearsarge,"  but  betbre  her  fight  with  the  ^^  Ala-  of  the  Conference ;  a  delegate  to  the  (yeneral  Conter- 

bama"  waa  transferred  to  tiio  **  Housatonic"  ence  from  1844  till  1872 :  an  overseer  of  Harvard  Uni- 

?iflRepQiit  HsnxT  Evdyii,  philanthropist,  bom  in  vereity  (the  first  Methodist  clergyman  chosen  to  that 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1808;  died  there,  March  28.  office),  flrom  1852  till  1865;  a  trustee  of  Wettleyan 
1888.  He  received  an  academic  education,  assisted  Univeivity  ih)m  1855  till  1871 :  a  trustee  for  several 
his  father  in  managing  hia  vast  esUte  in  Brooklyn,  yean  of  the  Concord.  N.  H..  Biblical  Institute ;  Man- 
went  abroad  in  1833,  and  in  hia  absence  was  appoint-  ager  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  New  Yoric 
ed  one  of  the  commissionen  to  prepare  plans  tor  hiy-  city  from  1856  till  1868 ;  and  secretary  of  the  National 
ing  out  the  public  grounds  and  streets  of  tiie  newly  Temperance  Society  from  1868  till  1882.  Dr.  Porter 
chartered  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  prepared  the  plans,  was  a  contributor  to  numerous  periodicals^  and  pub- 
after  a  personal  inspection  of  all  the  large  cities  in  lished  **  Camp-Meetings  considered'*  iNow  \ork, 
Europe,  that  were  in  suhetance  adopted  in  1835.  1849);  '* Chart  of  Life"  (1855);  ''The  True  Evan- 
While  abrood  he  also  studied  tiie  principal  rural  gelist^'  (1860);  "The  Winning  Worker"  0874); 
cemeteries,  and  on  his  return  drew  plans  for  convert-  ^'  Compendium  of  Methodism  "  (1876) ;  *'  Bevival  of 
ing  the  Gowanus  hills  into  a  city  of  the  dead.  He  Beli^on"  (1877);  "Hints  to  Self-EducaU^  Minis- 
employed  M%i.   David  B.  Douglas  po  elaborate  his ^"" 

scheme,  and  in  1838  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Orecn- 


ters*'  (1879);  **  Christianity  demonstrated  by  Expe- 
rience" (1882);  "History  of  Spirit  Bappings;"  and 


wood  Cemetery  Company.    In  that  year,  on  the  death  "  Common-Place  Book." 

of  his  father,  he  inbented  the  greater  part  of  tiio  Pottii  IMariok  A^  financier,  oom  m  roiwviue,  i-a., 
Brooklyn  estate  and  a  portion  of  tiiat  in  the  northern  April  4, 1886 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  9, 1888. 
counties,  and  his  subsequent  life  was  occupied  with  He  was  a  son  of  George  H.  Potts,  for  many  yeare 
the  improvement  of  his  property  and  the  promotion  president  of  the  National  Park  Bonk  of  New  York 
of  benevolent  and  ecolesiaatical  enterprises.  city,  and  one  of  the  first  ahippera  of  coal  by  canal  to 
FhkiMjf  SowikL  surgeon,  bom  in  New  York  citv,  the  seaboard.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the  coal  firm  of 
Jan.  9, 1837;  died  near  London,  England.  May  1*4,  LouIa  Audenried  &  Co.  in  1855,  waa  admitted  to 
1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  Free  Acad-  the  firm  in  1865.  and  termed  the  coal  firm  of  F,  A. 
emy  in  1856,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  V<AXn  &  Co.  in  1870.  In  1872  he  waa  defeated  as 
Surjteons  in  1860,  and  immediately  went  on  duty  as  Bepublican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth  Dia- 
house-iturgeon  in  Beilevue  Hospiul.  At  the  begin-  trict  of  New  Jersey;  but  in  1874  was  elected  to  the 
nmg  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  the  field  as  saryeon  New  Jeney  State  Senate.  He  served  for  sevend 
of  the  Ninth  Militia  Be^ment  (the  Eighty-third  New  yean  as  chairman  of  the  Bepublican  State  Commit- 
York  Volunteere),  took  oart  in  the  battles  of  BalPs  tee,  and  in  1880  was  deftMted  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
Bluff,  Harper's  Ferry,  South  Mountain,  and  Antie-  emor.  In  1877  he  wan  elected  a  director  of  the  Cen- 
tam,  was  several  times  assigned  to  special  hospital  tral  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  June.  1881,  on 
duty,  and  was  forced  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  to  the  consolidation  of  the  New  Jeney  Midland  and 
resign  in  1868.  On  his  recovery  he  was  appointed  an  other  smaller  lines,  and  the  formation  of  the  New 
assistant  surizeon,  United  Statea  Armv,  witn  the  rank  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Bailroad  Company, 
of  migor,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital  in  Fred-  ho  waa  elected  president.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
erick  City,  Ma.    Atler  the  war,  he  returned  to  New  shippers  of  coal  in  the  world. 

Tork  city,  and  practiced.    He  was  one  of  the  firet  ruaiftry  Bojal  MaoUntoah,  publisher,  bom  in  New- 

physiciann  in  the  United  States  to  make  a  spocialtv  ton,  Mass.,  June  2,  1848;  died  in  I:>lington.  Mass., 

of  the  study  of  the  car,  was  senior  sursrenn  of  the  Oct.  18,  1888.    He  received  a  common- school  eduoa- 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  twenty  yeare,  tion,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  countings 

founded  and  conducted  an  unsectarian  dispennary  in  room  of  the  Boston  **  Herald,"  where  at  the  end  of 
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four  yean,  be  had  risen  to  a  partnership,  and  in  1869  turned  to  Brooklyn.    He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Jobs 

be  became  head  of  the  firm,   lie  was  foremost  in  pro-  U.  Raymond,  president  of  Vassar  Colle^. 

ouring  a  city  charter  for  Mewton,  and  in  the  builaini;  KsdflaMi  Jaaiu  Stair,  publisher,  bom  in  Wallin^- 

of  the  water- works  there ;  and  in  1879  lie  was  electecl  ford.  Conn.,  Jan.  2, 1810 ;  died  near  Florence,  N.  J., 

Mavor  without  opposition.    He  was  the  first  secretary  March  24. 1888.    He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's 

ana  treasurer  of  the  New  En^^land  Associated  Press,  trade,  ana  also  learned  stereotyping.    When  twenty- 

and  a  director  in  several  business  corporations,  and  in  one  years  old  he  opened  a  Publishing^ffico  in  New 

1886  became  president  of  the  Marietta  and  Geoi^gia  York  dty,  and  brought  out  tlie  first  illuiitratedmonth- 

Bailroad.  ly  periodical  in  the  United  States, ''  The  Family  Mag- 

Bafflvtyy  Thomaaf  soldier,  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ire-  wane."    He  published  this,  under  the  editorship  of 

land,  April  10,  1828;  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Feb.  Benson  J.  Losning  and  A.  Sidney  Doane,  eight  years, 

21, 1888.    He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1884,  and  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  managed  the 

when  fourteen  yearp  old  was  apprenticed  to  the  hat-  pictorial  department,  discontinued  it,  and  established 

tor's  trade.    On  attaining  his  majority  he  began  man-  nimself  as  a  bookseller,  printer,  and  publisher.    He 

ufacturing  hats  on  his  own  acoount,  and  in  1849  went  carried  on  this  business  tall  1860,  was  appointed  United 

to  California.    Suhsequently  settling  in  New  York  States  consul  at  Otranto,  Ital^'j  in  1861,  was  tmns- 

city,  he  was  brouj/ht  under  the  influence  of  Elder  ferred  to  the  consulate  at  Brindisi  in  1864,  and  resigrned 

Jacob  Knapp,  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic  that  year.    Mr.  Bedfleld  was  the  original  American 

Church,   ana  united  with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  publisher  of  the  collected  writings  of  £dgar  Allan 

Church,  with  which  he  held  memberahip  till  within  Poo,  William  Ma^n,  and  John  Doran :  brought  out 

a  short  time  of  his  death.     On  Jul^r  7, 1861,  he  was  *'  Nootes  Ambrosianie,"  the  revised  works  of  William 

appointed  captain  of  a  Brooklyn  regiment;  July  81,  Oilmore  Simms,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  works: 

1862,  was  promoted  m^jor ;  May  1, 1868,  became  lieu-  edited  Jean  MacM^'s  **  Histoire  d'une  Bouoh^e  de  Pain  *' 

tenant-colnnel,  and  with  that  rank,  though  he  had  (Pari;*.  1861) ;    and  translated  *•*■  The  Mysteries  of 

long  been  in  command  of  his  regiment,  was  mustered  Neapolitan  Convents,"  from  the  Italian  or  Henrietta 

out  on  July  80, 1664.    During  tnis  service  he partici-  Caracciolo  (Hartford,  1867). 

pated  in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Fredericksburg,  Bilejy  Henry  Hliam,  lawyer,  bom  in  Oreat  Barring- 

Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg;,  Wapping  Heights,  the  ton,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 1818;*diediu  Constantine,  Mich., 

Wilderness,  Cold  Haroor,  Pctentourg,  where  he  was  Feb.  8,  1888.    He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's 

wounded,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  brcvetted  brigadier-  trade  in  the  office  of  the  *'  Columbia  Republican," 

general  lor  gallantry  in  the  field,  but  declined  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  worked  in  the  office  of 

promotion.    He  believed  that  he  had  been  unfairly  the  *^  New  York  Gazette  and  Commercial  Advertiser." 

treated  through  motives  of  jealousy,  and  claimed  that.  In  1887  he  went  to  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and  was  editor 

as  he  had  long  been  colonel  of  his  regiment  in  fact,  and  publisher  of  the  "  Seneca  Observer"  five  years ; 

he  should  have  received  that  rank.    He  w:is  a  mem-  and  in  1842  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  studied 

ber  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  retired  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  then  made  his 

iVom  business  in  January,  1887.  permanent  residence  in  Constantine.    He  was  proso- 

Bajf  Jehiii  lawyer,  bom  in  Wa8hingt'>n  County,  outing  attorney  of  St.  Joseph  County  in  1846-'50: 

Mo.,  Oct  14, 1816:  died  in  New  New  Orleans,  La.,  State  Senator  m  1850, 1851,  and  1862;  was  appointed 

March  4,  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Transylvania  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  State  Oonstitu- 

University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1835,  removed  to  Mon-  tion  in  1878 ;  and  became  a  trustee  of  the  Northern 

roe,  La.,  the  same  year,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Travers  City  and  district 

'  to  the 
several 

Lieutenant-Govemor ;  in  1860  was  a  presidential  elect-  title  of  "  Puddle'fofd  and  its  people." 

or  on  the  Bell  and  £verett  ticket;  and  through  the  BoUnaoiif  Joluif  showman,  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July 

civil  war  was  a  t^tron^  Unionist.    He  gave  his  sup-  22, 180S;  died  in  Cindnnati,  Ohio,  Auff.  4,  1888.    He 

port  to  the  reconstruction  plan  of  Congress,  and  was  ran  away  from  home  when  a  boy  to  ship  as  a  sailor, 

elected  to  that  body  in  1865,  but  was  not  seated,  but  a  shipwreck  satisfied  this  ambition,  and  he  spent 

During  1868-'72  he  served  as  State  Senator,  and  also  several  years  working  as  a  driver  on  tne  Erie  Canal, 

as  commissioner  to  revise  the  civil  code,  the  code  of  and  in  a  Newport  hotel.    While  at  Newport  he  made 

procedure,  and  the  statutes  of  the  State.    He  removed  his  first  visit  to  a  circus,  and  then  resolved  to  seek 

to  New  Orleans  in  1872 ;  was  elected  United  States  employment  in  that  line.    An  opportunity  was  soon 

Senator  in  1878  by  the  Kello^  Legislature  when  afforded  him  to  travel  with  Col.  Paao's  menagerie. 

William  L.  McMillen.  the  choice  of  the  McEnery  In  four  years  he  became  a  skillful  and  daring  perform- 

Le^lature,  contested  tne  election,  with  the  result  that  er,  and  for  twenty  years  he  was  a  popular  lavorite. 

neither  was  seated ;  was  registrar  of  the  State  Land-  From  Page's  menagerie  he  went  with  Pace  &  Mo- 

Offlceinl878-*77;  and  was  appointed  special  attorney  Cracken*s  circus,  and   then   with  Turners  circus, 

for  the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  tlie  local  Stewart's  Amphitheatre,  Hawkins's  circus,  Benedict 

whisky  cases  in  1878.    He  was  ajso  an  attorney  for  &  Haddock's  circus,  and  the  Zodlogioal  Institute. 

Mrrt.  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  and  for  the  French  citizens  He  first  visited  Cincinnati  in  1820,  and  thirty  years 

of  New  Orleans  who  had  claims  asainst  the  Govern-  afterward  buUt  an  elegant  mansion  there,  wnich  he 

ment  for  losses  su.'^taincd  during  the  civil  war  by  the  ever  afterward  occupied.    At  t>t.  Louis  he  oiiganizod 

operations  of  the  national  army  in  Louisiana.     He  a  circus,  and,  under  a  contract  with  the  American 

was  author  of  a  ^*  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Louisiana"  Theatre  of  New  Orleans,  took  it  to  Havana  and  tlien 

(2  vols..  New  Orieans,  1870).  exhibited  throughout  the  United  Sutes.    With  the 

Bajnumdf  Robart  Baikei,  educator,  bom  in  New  York  proceeds  of  this  venture  he  was  able  to  travel  wholly 

city,  Nov.  2, 1817 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  on  his  own  account,  and  made  money  rapidly.    His 

1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1837,  built  the  National  Theatre  in  New  Orleans  in  1840, 

studied  Jaw  in  Cincinnati  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  made  a  business  connection  with  Dan  Kioe  in  1645, 

abandoned  it  for  theology,  took  the  full  course  in  and  built  Robinson's  Opera  House  in  Cindnnati. 

Madison  University,  and  was  ordained  to  the  minis-  Booikwell,  JaliiUi  lawyer,  bom  in  Colebrook,  Conn., 

try  of  the  Baptist  Church.    After  preaching  ten  years.  April  26,  1805 ;  died  m  Lenox,  Mass.,  May  19, 1888. 

he  applied  himself  to  teaching,  literary  purauits,  ana  He  was  (rraduatod  at  Yale  in  1826,  studied  in  the  New 

the  study  of  Shakespeare.    In  1856  he  was  appoint-  iiaven  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829, 

ed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brookl^-n  Poly-  and  began  practicing  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1880.    He 

teohnic  Institute,  in  1876  removed  to  Boston  to  teach  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  aa  a 

Shakespeare  in  the  School  of  Oratory  there,  in  1879  Whig  from  1884  till  1889,  was  Speaker  m>m  1883  till 

became  president  of  that  institution,  and  in  1884  re-  1888,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  State  Bank 
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CommiasioDer.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  Coiurrefts : 
served  till  1852;  succeeded  Edward  Everett  as  United 
States  Senator  in  1854 ;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in 
185S ;  was  the  first  candidate  of  the  Republican  partj 
for  Governor ;  and  was  a^in  elected  to  the  Legtslat- 
ore  in  1858.  In  185V  the  State  Superior  Court  was 
oryranized,  and  he  was  appointed  its  first  judge ;  he 
held  this  office  till  1886,  when  he  resigned. 

Boe^  Edward  Fftjwii,  author,  bom  in  New  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  March  7,  1888 ;  died  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  July 
19, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  and 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  mmistry.    In  1863  he  was  appointed 

chaplain  of  the  Second 
New  York  Reffimcnt, 
the  Harris  Light  Cav- 
alry, and  8er\'ed  with 
the  army  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  taking  part 
in  the  raia  upon  Rich- 
mond, in  which  Col. 
Ulric  Dahlgrcn  was 
killed  in  1864,  and  re- 
ceiving from  PrsAident 
Lincoln  the  anoint- 
ment of  chapiam  of 
the  hospitals  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Va.  From  the 
close  or  the  war  till 
1874  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.  In  1874 
be  resided  his  pastorate,  bought  a  farm  at  Corn- 
wall, and,  removing  thither,  enjB^ed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fhiit  and  plants  and  in  authorship.  The 
Chioaffo  fire  of  1871  first  inspired  him  to  become 
an  author.  He  spent  several  days  amid  the  ruins, 
studied  the  topography  of  the  citV,  and  as  the  ntory 
grew  upon  him,  ho  *^  merely  let  tno  oharaotent  do  as 
they  pleased,  and  work  out  their  own  destiny."  This 
story,  **  Barriers  burned  away,''  was  published  in 
1873,  and  within  a  few  years  had  a  sale  of  69,000 
copies.  All  his  stories  were  founded  upon  Ameri- 
can events  or  phases  of  American  life.  '*  Without  a 
Home"  deals  with  New  York  tenement-house  and 
retail -store  life;  **  An  Original  Belle"  derives  its  ao- 
tion  from  the  civil  war'  and  the  droit  riots  in  New 
York  city ;  **  Nature's  Serial  Story  "  describes  coun- 
try life  and  work  and  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
Highlands;  and  ''The  Etirth  trembled"  is  a  refiex 
of  the  Charleston  earthquakes.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  sale  of  his  works  of  fiction  was  thus  esti- 
mated: '* Barriers  burned  away"  (1872),  69,000; 
"What  can  she  do?"  (1878),  44,000;  **  Opening  a 
Chestnut  Burr"  (1874),  66,000;  "Near  to  Nature's 
Heart"  (1876),  58,(K)0:  "From  Jest  to  Earnest" 
(1875),  61,000;  "A  Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury" (1877),  54,000:  "A  Face  Illumined"  (1878), 
52,000 ;  "  A  Day  of  Fate  "  (1880),  50,000 ;  "  Without 
a  Home"  (1880),  60,000 ;  ''His  Somber  Rivals"  (1888), 
47,000;  "A  Young  Girl's  Wooing"  (1884),  42.000; 
"  An  Original  Belle  "  (1886),  86,000 ;  "  Driven  back 
to  Eden"  (1885),  80,000;  "Nature^s  Serial  Story" 
(1884),  24,000;  "The  Earth  trembled"  (1887),  84,- 
000;  and  "He  fell  in  Love  with  his  Wife"  (1886), 
88,<K)0.  His  "  Miss  Lou,"  a  story  of  Southern  litb 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  was  completed  after  his 
death,  by  means  of  an  extract  f rom  h Is  diary.  Besides 
these  works  he  published  "  Culture  of  Small  Fruits/' 
"  Success  with  Small  Fruits,"  and  "  Play  and  Profit 
in  the  Garden." 

BfoDinai  Jaaai  Sldiiejf  lawyer,  bom  in  Madison  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  April  19, 1812;  died  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Jan. 
9,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State  University 
of  Indiana  in  1880;  and  at  the  Transylvafiia  Law 
School,  Kentucky,  in  1888 ;  and  settled  in  Boone 
County,  Mo.  In  1888, 1840.  and  1842  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  State  Avemoly ;  in  1846  was  elected 


State  Senator,  and  served  four  yean ;  In  1854  was 
again  elected  to  the  Assembly ;  m  1857  was  defeated 
as  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  by  280  votes  out  of 
100,000 ;  and  in  1860  was  elected  to  Con|freB!».  Dur- 
ing liis  fir^t  service  he  was  a  member  of  Uie  Commit- 
tees on  CoDuneroo  and  on  Expenditures  in  the  War 
Department,  and  after  his  re-election  in  1862  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Afikirs.  He  was  author  of 
the  bill  that  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads ;  and  in  1867  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  former.  In  1868  he  was  agun  elected  State 
Senator,  and  after  a  fruitful  service  there  withdrew 
from  political  life.  On  the  dissoluticn  of  the  Whig 
tuirty  he  joined  the  American,  and  after  that  the 
Democratic,  with  which  he  afiiliated  till  1880,  when 
he  became  a  Republican.  Mr.  Rollins  was  the  father 
of  the  State  Umverslty  of  Missouri. 

Behmnokeri  Beals  Mslaiwhthow,  theologian,  bom  In 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26, 1827 ;  died  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1888.  He  belonged  to  the  third  genem- 
tion  of  distinguished  Lutheran  clergymen,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  and  studied  the- 
ology. In  1847  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tlie  West 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  in  1849  ordained  by  the 
Synod  of  Virginia.  He  held  the  following  pastorates : 
At  Martinsbunr,  Va.,  1848-'51 ;  Allentown,  Pa.,  1842- 
'62;  Easton,  Pa.,  1862-'67;  Reading.  Pa.,  1867-'80; 
Pottstown,  Pa..  1880-'88.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  (vencral  Coun- 
cil in  1869-88 ;  secretary  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  tbr  many  vears ; 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  General  Council  from 
its  organization,  in  1867,  until  his  death ;  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  Philadelphia,  1864-'88.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tneological  Scminaiy  at  Philadelphia 
in  1864;  of  Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown,  Pa.,  in 
1867 ;  and  of  the  General  Council  in  1867.  He  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  liturgical  scholars  and 
hymnologists  in  America.  Most  of  his  leisure  time 
was  devoted  to  these  studies,  and  most  of  his  con- 
tributions to  Lutheran  literature  were  in  that  line. 
As  co-editor  he  fumiehed  valuable  material  for  the 
new  edition  of  "  Hallesche  Nachrichten  "  (Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  Halle ;  Englb^h  edition,  Reading,  Pa.),  the 
primary  source  of  information  concerning  the  early 
nistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  ed- 
ited "  Liturgy  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  " 
(Philadelphia.  1860);  "Collection  of  Hymns"  (1865); 
^'Church-Book  of  the  General  Council"  (1868); 
"Ministerial  Acts  of  the  General  Council"  (1887). 
The  Common  Service  is  based  on  the  liturgies  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Schmuckers  research.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  service,  and  with  the 
complete  manuscript  in  his  satchel  he  died  on  the 
way  to  the  printer. 

fleaweflif  WaahiagtODi  soldier,  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1802;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  9, 1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1825,  and  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  served  with 
that  regiment  and  on  engineering  duty  till  1829,  was 
appointed  disburaing  agent  of  Indian  aifain  in  1882, 
and  became  adjutant-general  and '  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Matthew  Arbuckle  in  1884.  After  a 
meritorious  service  among  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
fh)ntier,  he  was  promoted  captain  in  July,  1886,  was 
brevetted  migor  for  gallantry  m  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida,  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Arm^  of 
Occupation  in  Texas  in  1845-'46,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  at  the  beginning  of  Gen. 
Taylor's  campaign,  and  was  promoted  niaior  of  the 
Second  Infantry,  March  8, 1847.  In  1849  ho  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  Monterey,  Cal.  Subsequently 
ne  was  on  duty  at  Jefiferaon  Barracks,  Mo.,  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  BeniciJ^  Cal.    In  1852  he  was 

Promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  served  in  Texas  till 
860;  in  October,  1860,  was  promoted  colonel  and  a»- 
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Bigned  to  the  Sixth  Infantry  at  Benicia,  Cal. ;  and  on  fhttire  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  was 

Feb.  90, 1863,  was  placed  on  the  retiitHl  list  in  conse-  bom,  March  6, 1881.    She  was  a  woman  of  renuirka^ 

quence  of  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service.  Though  ble  courage,  pertinacity,  and  benevolence,  was  greatlj 

unable  to  pertbrm  field  duty,  he  was  anxious  for  m'di-  attached  to  her  children,  and  after  their  happiness  and 

tary  employment  during  the  civil  war,  and  atter  his  the  dischnr]^  of  her  household  duties,  found  nerirreat- 

official  rotircment  was  chief  mustering  and  disbursinf;  est  ddif^ht  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  needy  of  her 


graduated  at  Princeton  CoUeffe  in  1860,  subsequently  neas^  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 

went  to  St.  Loul:},  became  editor  of  the  ^*  Journal^''  a  President,  restoring  the  mdc  of  llill  general  in  the 

Democratic  paper,  and  joined  the  **'  Kaw "  Society  United  States  Army,  and  Gen.  Sheridan  was  ap- 

during  the  Kansas  troubles.    Removing  to  Loaisianu,  pointed  to  that  rank  and  immediately  confirmed, 

he  became  a  teacher  in  the  State  MUitaiy  Academy,  ttU^fffinuDi  financier,  bom  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 

and  during  the  civil  war  was  a  staff  officer,  and  sub-  Feb.  6, 1807 ;  died  in  Bochester^  N.  Y.,  Julv  12, 1888. 

sequently lieutenant  of  en/meers.    He  was  admitted  At  an  early  age  he  was  a]>prenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 

to  the  bar,  removed  to  luipides,  and  entered  upon  but  the  trade  was  displeasing  to  him,  and  he  set  out, 

practice.  He  served  as  a  Democratic  presidential  elect-  on  completing  his  seventeenth  year,  tor  Lima,  M .  Y., 

or  in  1876,  and  as  district  judge  and  member  of  tho  where  he  found  employment  in  a  cotton -factory. 

Legislature.    He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com-  Here  he  remained  until  tlie  age  of  twenty-one,  wh^n 

mission  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  soon  he  established  a  machine-shop  at  a  place  now  called 

after  tlie  oompletion  of  this  work,  he  was  sent  as  SibleyvUIe,  in  Monroe  County.    At  the  end  of  ten 

minister  resident  to  Bolivia.    The  climate  disagree-  yean  he  had  established  a  business  which  he  sold  out 

ini;  with  him,  he  resigned^  and  returning  to  Louisiana,  for  a  sum  that  enabled  him  to  remove  to  Rochester 

resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Shraveport.  and  there  open  a  banking-house.     Within  five  years 

BsttlSf  ThoBUM,  jurist,  bom  in  Rockingham  County,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Monroe  County.    In  1854  he 

N.  C,  Jan.  28, 1881 ;  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  1,  became  associated  with  Ezra  Cornell,  and  with  him 

1888.    He  was  graduated  at  the  Univereity  of  North  was  laiigrelv  interested  in  telegraph  companies  and 

Carolina  in  1860«  and  soon  afterward  began  tho  study  grants  under  the  Morse  patent.    Together  they  ab- 

of  luw.    He  became  in  1854  a  member  of  the  State  sorbed  and  brought  into  one  large  companjr  tweutv 

Legulature,  in  which  he  served  till  1869,  being  Speaker  othora,  in  which  about  $7^000,000  had  been  m  vested, 

of  tiie  House  during  the  latter  ye:ir.    He  opposed  the  and  thus  organized  the  Western  Union  Tclegrapn 

secession  movement,  but  entered   the    Cfonfcderate  Company,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Le^slatures  of 

Army  as  captain  in  the  Third  North  Carolina  Rogi-  Wisconsin  and  New  York  in  1856.    <  >f  this  company 

ment,  and  having  served  one  year,  returned  to  tne  he  was  the  ftnt  president,  and  so  remained  till  1866. 

practice  of  his  profession.    In  1865  he  joined  the  Re-  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.    In  1860 

publican  party,  and  was  that  year  elected  to  the  State  he  undertook  his  tronMontinental  telegraph,  for  the 

senate,  over  which  ho  was  called  to  preside.    From  promotion  of  which  Congress  passed  an  act  granting 

18'S8  till  1871  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  an  annual  subsidy  for  ten  yean  of  $40,000.    Soon 

North  Carolina,  and  from  that  place  was  called  by  afterwaid  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  or- 

President  Grant  to  be  United  States  minister  to  Pem,  ganixed  in  San  Francisoo,  and  subsequently  the  Sib- 

in  which  country  he  remained  but  a  tbw  months  on  ley  and  Overland  interests  were  united  under  the 

account  of  feeble  health.    In  June,  1878,  he  presided  name  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company.    Five  yean 

over  the  National  Republican  Convention.    In  1877  afterward  telegraphic  communication  lh>m  ocean  to 

he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  ocean  was  at  the  service  of  the  publia    Mr.  Sibley's 

Northern  District  of  Florida.  next  project  was  to  establish  telegraphic  communica- 

Bewall,  flamnel  Bdmnndi  lawyer,  bom  in  Boston,  tion  with  Europe  by  way  of  Asia!^  across  Behring 
Nov.  9,  1799;  died  there  Doc  20,  1838.  Ho  was  Strait.  Wires  wera  actually  strung  in  Silteria  and  in 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1817,  and  at  tho  Law  School  Alaska,  but  the  succeM^tul  laying  of  tho  Atlantic  cable 
m  1821,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  anti-  put  an  end  to  this  enterprise.  After  retiring  tVom  the 
slavery  cause  received  from  its  infancy  his  most  act-  westem  Union  Company,  he  established  a  seed  and 
ive  silmport,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  nursery  business  in  Kocliester,  for  which  he  bought,  in 
detisnd  mgitive  slaves  who  were  arrested,  and  threat-  various  parts  of  the  country,  57,000  acres  of  land.  Ue 
ened  with  a  return  to  captivity.  Ho  was  himself  once  entered  also  into  mining  operations.  ^  Notwltbstand- 
arrested  for  the  part  he  took  m  rescuing  one  of  these  ing  all  his  business  cares  he  was  public  spirited,  and 
unfortunates.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  early  enlisted  spent  lai^  sums  of  money  in  philanthropic  and  chnr- 
him  as  a  supporter,  and  his  pecuniaiy  aid  enabled  itable  objects.  He  founded  the  Sibley  College  of  Me- 
Garrison  to  estabiisn  the  ^'Liberator"  and  continue  obanical  Arts  at  Cornell  Universitr^,  built  and  pre- 
it  through  the  first  year,  and  even  up  to- its  lost  vol-  scnted  Siblev  Hail  to  the  Univereity  of  Rochester; 
urae.  He  prepared  the  arguments  ana  assisted  by  his  built  a  church  in  his  native  town^  North  Adams ;  con- 
counsel  and  suggestions  at  the  trial  of  John  Brown,  tributed  laigelvto  the  charitable  mstitutions  cf  Koch- 
For  several  years  he  wa^  the  Liberty  party's  candi-  ester;  and  pcrrormed  a  thousand  charitable  deeds  that 
date  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  lie  is  said  to  will  never  be  publicly  known, 
have  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  more  bills  Sbnpnn,  Edward,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  women  than  any  other  man  in  Mas-  city.  March  8, 1824 :  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Deo. 
sachusettH.  Grateful  women  placed  a  marble  bust  of  2, 1888.  He  enterea  the  naval  service  Feb.  11.  1840, 
him  in  Memorial  Hall,  at  Lexington,  and  a  marble  and  was  in  the  steamer**  Vixen,"  on  the  coast  of  Mezi- 
tablet  beneath  it  beara  a  poetic  tribute  from  his  inti-  co,  during  the  Mexican  War,  taking  part  in  the  attacks 
mate  friend,  John  G.  Whittier.  upon  the  forts  of  Alvarado  and  Taoasco,  and  in  the 

tp^H^*"!  miffT  Miliary  pioneer,  bom  in  Cavan  County,  capture  of  Tampico.    In  1856  he  joined  the  sloop 

Ireland,  April  16, 1801 ;  died  in  Someraet,  Ohio,  June  **  Portsmouth,"  and  was  enguged  in  the  bombardment 

12,1888.    She  married  John  Sheridan,  a  native  of  the  and  capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts  in  Canton  river, 

same  county,  in  1824:  removed  to  Quebec,  Canada,  China.    Jlcturaing  home,  he  entered  upon  duty  at  the 

in  1829;  to  Albany,  N.  Y..  in  1880;  and  to  Somerset  Naval  Academv  as  instractor  in  naval  gunnery  and 

a  few  veare  afterward.     While  she  was  living  in  Al-  commandant  of  midshipmen.    In  1862  he  was  ooro- 

bany,  ner  oldest  child,  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  the  missioned  lieutenant-commander,  and  while  ui  com- 
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mand  of  the  iioo-olad  **  Passaic  **  in  1863,  took  part  in 
the  attadu  on  Fort  Wagner.  Fort  Sumter,  and  Fort 
Moultrie.     He  wafi  fleet-captain  of  the  blockading 

Suadron  before  Mobile  when  that  city  capitulated, 
e  was  promoted  commander  in  IS*^  and  captain  in 
1870.  In  1877  he  wa^  detailed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard  as  captain,  and  having  been  promoted  m  1878  to 
commodore,  he  was  plaoed  m  chai^  of  the  New  Lon- 
don Naval  Station,  where  he  remained  till  1881,  when 
he  took  communa  of  League  Island  Navy- Yard. 
There  he  remained  till  his  promotion  to  rear-admiral 
in  Jannarv,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Gun-Foundry  Board.  From  this  service  he  was 
traniifenxxi  to  the  advisory  board,  and  f^om  this  to 
the  board  of  inspection,  on  whicn  duty  he  was  en- 
gaged when  he  was  retired,  March  8, 1884. 

BttWi  WUliam  A.,  playwright,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  April  10,  1848;  died  m  New  York  city.  May  19, 
1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1862,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1866.  He  [)ractioed  for  several 
years,  wrote  a  successful  oomedy  in  1871,  followed  it 
with  an  adaptation  from  one  of  Ouida's  novels, 
*^  Alma,"  adopted  the  name  of  Frederick  Mar^den, 
ond  thereafter  applied  himaelf  whollv  to  dramatic 
work.  His  most  ambitious  play  was  ^*  Clouds,''  an 
American  society  drama,  for  which  he  received  $8,000. 
At  tiie  time  of  his  death  he  was  under  contract  to 
write  plays  for  which*  he  was  to  receive  $88^000.  and 
it  was  estimated  that  he  had  made  over  $100,000  by 
his  dramatic  compositions  and  adaptations.  After 
•'  Clouds,"  his  be*t  known  pieces  are  "  Zip,"  "  Mu- 
sette," **Bob,"  "Humbug,'»  "Cheek,"  ^ Quack," 
**  The  Donagh,"  "  Shaun  Rhue,"  "  The  Kerry  Gow," 
"  The  Irish  Ministrel,"  *'  Zai»,"  **  Eily,"  **  Otto," 
'*  Yule,"  "  Nemesis,"  and  "  Called  to  account." 

Bpoflndf  Biobaid  8i|  lawyer,  bom  in  Nowburyport, 
Mass.,  in  1882;  died  on  Ueer  Island,  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  11, 1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Dummer 
Academy,  studied  law,  and  opened  an  office  in  Boston. 
During  the  administration  orPreaident  Pierce,  he  was 
sent  to  Mexico  on  a  diplomatic  service  for  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1868  he  was  a  member  of  tiie  Massachusetts 
Legitfiature.  He  was  on  several  occasions  a  delefrate 
to  national  and  State  conventions^  and  was  president 
of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  that  nominated 
Gen.  Butler  the  last  time.  In  1884  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  fh>m  his  district  In 
1866  he  married  Harriet  Presoott,  the  well-known  au- 
thor, who  survives  him. 

Bqiiiari  Bphiaim  Qeoargei  author,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
N.  Y.,  June  17, 1821 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April 
17, 1888.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
and  waa  brought  up  to  work  on  a  farm.    He  oecame 

connected  with  the 
village  newspaper, 
and^studied  ^- 
neering.  In  1841 
he  was  associated  in 
the  publication  of 
the  ^*New  York 
State  Mechanic,"  in 
Albany,  and  in  1848 
served  on  the  Hart- 
ford "Jomnal."  He 
then  went  to  Chilli- 
cothc,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  employed 
on  the  *'  Scioto  Ga- 
tette,"  and  also 
ser^'ed  as  clerk  of 
the  Ohio  Legislat- 
ure. In  the  mean 
time  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Davis, 
who  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  mounds  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  for  several  yean  he  investiffated  these  pre- 
historic remains  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Davis.  The 
results  wore  published  in  **Anciont  Monuments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley"  (Washington.  1848),  and  formed 
the  flnt  volume  of  the  *^  Smithsonian  Contributions 


to  Knowledge."  Durizur  1848  Bfr.  Squier  examined 
the  ancient  deposits  of  New  York  State,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society^  publish- 
ing his  report  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  aa 
"'  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York  " 
(1860).  He  was  appointed  Kpocial  charffi  ^c^airu  to 
all  the  Central  American  Status  in  1849,  and  negoti- 
ated treaties  with  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  San  Sal- 
vador. In  1868  he  returned  to  Central  America  as 
secretary  of  the  Honduras  Intercceanlc  Railway  Com- 
panv,  and  he  subsequently  vuited  Europe  in  behalf 
of  tnat  enterprise,  ne  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  to  settle  dahns  m  Pera,  where  for  two 
yean  (1868-^66)  he  made  exhaustive  researches  con- 
cerning the  remains  of  the  Incas,  and  took  numerous 
photoffraphs.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  was 
for  a  time  chief  editor  of  Frank  Leslie's  publications: 
but  in  1874  his  mind  became  so  seriously  impoirea 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  ori^nal  work. 
Subeequentiy  he  recovered  sufflcientiy  to  direct  the 
final  preparation  and  revision  of  his  work  on  Peru, 
but  he  never  entirely  rcguned  his  strength.  The 
medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Society  was  given 
him  in  1860.  He  was  a  member  of  various  scientific 
and  historical  societies,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  flnt 
president  of  the  American  'Anthropological  Institute 
of  New  York.  Besides  official  reports,  scientific  pa- 
pen,  maguine  articles,  and  contributions  to  the  **  £n- 
cyolopema  Britannica"  and  foreign  periodicals,  he 
published  '*  The  Serpent  Symbol,  or  Worehip  of  Re- 
ciprocal Principles  of  Nature  in  America"  (New 
York,  1862) ;  *' Nicaragua :  its  People,  Sceneqr,  An- 
cient Monuments,  and  Proposed  Interoceanic  Ca- 
nal" (1862);  *' Notes  on  Central  America  "  (1864) : 
**  Wukua,  or  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  " 
(1866) ;  *'  Question  Anglo-Am^ricaine  "  (Paris,  1866) ; 
"  The  States  of  Central  America  "  (New  York,  1867) ; 
**  Boport  of  the  Sun^ey  of  the  Honduras  Interoceanic 
Railway  "  (London,  1869) ;  **  Transition,  with  Notes, 
of  the  Letter  of  Don  Diego  de  Palacio  (1571)  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  on  the  Provinces  of  Guatemala  and 
San  Salvador  "  (New  York,  1860) ;  *^  Monographs  of  . 
Authore  who  have  written  on  the  Aboriginal  Lan- 
guages of  Central  America  "  (1861) ;  ''  Tropical  Fi- 
bers, and  their  £conomic  Extraction"  (1861);  **  Is 
Cotton  King?  Sources  of  Cotton  Supplv"  (1861): 
*'*'  Honduras,  Descriptive,  Historic^,  and  Statistical" 
(1870) :  and  "  Peru :  Inddents  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration in  the  Land  of  the  Incas"  (1676).  Many  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

Bteanii  BQas,  ichthyologist,  bom  in  Bath,  Me.,  May 
18, 1869;  died  in  AshevUle,  N.  C,  Aug.  2,  1888.  In 
1876  he  engaged  in  business  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
began  to  atudy  the  tauna  of  the  surrounding  watcn, 
becoming  familiar  with  the  coast  ftom  Pensacola  to 
Key  West.  In  1878  he  visited  the  Smithsonian  In- 
t^titution,  and  by  his  thorough  and  exact  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  fishes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he 
attracted  the  spcdal  attention  of  Spencer  F.  Baird 
and  others.  He  then  spent  a  /ear  at  Waterville, 
Me.,  where  he  engaged  m  classical  studies,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowlMge  of  scientific  nomenclature. 
Failing  health  compelled  his  return  to  Florida,  but  in 
1880  he  became  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  and  also  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  cham  of  investigations  of  the  marine 
industries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  time 
his  contributions  to  the  Fish  Commission  were  nu- 
merous and  large.  Upward  of  fifty  new  species  of 
fishes  were  discovered  by  him,  or  through  his  aid, 
embracing  many  of  what  are  known  as  the  deep-sea 
fishes  of  those  waten ;  and  four  species  of  the  genera 
Zt/(^anttf,  Soorpana^  SUnniu%^  and  PritmGixUy  bear 
his  name. 

BtereiiMBi  Jamesy  ethnolojpst,  bom  in  Mavsville, 
Ky.,  Dec.  24, 1840;  died  ui  New  York  city,  July  26, 
1888.  He  showed  great  fondness  for  ethnology  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  as  early  as  1866  went  beyond  the 
fVontien  in  pursuit  of  information  concerning  the 
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habitB  of  Indian  taibes.  In  1856  he  entered  the  na- 
tionAl  servioe,  and  engaged  under  Prof.  F.  V.  Harden, 
who  was  then  making  geological  investigations  m  the 
Northwest  with  Lieut.  O.  IC  Warren.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  Prof.  Havden,  he  spentseveral  winters  among 
the  Blackfoot  ana  Sioux  Indiana,  studying  their  lan- 
guages, customs,  and  traditions ;  and  then  made  an 
exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  oountrj.  His  re- 
searches were  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  and  he 
joined  the  National  army,  served  as  a  staff  officer 
m  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  and  after  that  officer's  retirement,  continued 
with  toe  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  attaining 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then  resumed  his  explora- 
tions in  the  Northwest  with  Prof.  Hayden  and  with 
the  United  States  Engineers.  During  the  wint«r  of 
1866-'67,  largely  through  his  influence.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $5,000  for  geological  work  in  the  West. 
The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  then  came 
into  existence,  and  Prof.  Hayden  was  made  its  chief, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  became  its  executive  officer.  Con- 
tinuiug  his  explorations,  he  followed  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers  to  their  sources,  making  maps  and 
correcting  the  supposed  geography  of  those  sections 
of  the  country.  Tnis  wohl  accomplished,  he  ascend- 
ed tlie  Great  Teton  mountain,  bein|f  the  only  white 
man  ever  known  to  have  reached  its  summit  On 
repeating  the  ascent,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  tliere  found  a  tradition- 
al Indian  altar  of  stone.  His  next  work  was  the 
blazing  of  a  road  over  the  Bockv  mountains  near  this 
point.  He  then  joined  Prof.  Hayden  at  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  where  further  explorations  were  con- 
ducted. On  the  organization  of  the  present  United 
States  Geological  Survey  In  1879,  his  services  were 
continued  as  executive'  officer  of  the  bureau,  which 
place  he  held  until  his  death.  In  the  same  year,  with 
MaI.  John  W.  Powell,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  for  ethnological  re- 
search, and  the  Bureau  of  £thnology  was  established 
under  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  wa»  detailed 
to  this  bureau  by  Mig.  Powell,  and  directed  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  the  Southwest.  Assisted  by  his 
wife,  he  investigated  the  habits,  history,  and  relig- 
ious myths  of  the  Zuni,  Mooui,  and  other  Pueblo 
Indians,  also  of  the  Navaios  ot  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Mission  Indians  of  California.  The  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collections  made  by  him  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  large  fosHil,  ethnological,  and  ornitho- 
logical collections  made  in  the  earlv  ;^ears  of  his  ex- 
plorations, are  deposited  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  and  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  tiie  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  other  sci- 
entific societies,  to  whose  **  Proceedings  **  and  to  Gov- 
ernment publications  he  contributed. 

SUme.  James  Andnu  Blimif  educator,  bom  in  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.,  Oct  28,  1810;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
May  19, 1888.  He  was  flrradunted  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1834,  and  at  Anuover  Theoloarical  Seminary  in 
1838.  After  his  ordination  he  held  a  psAtorate  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  Seminarv, 
and  edited  a  mid>ionaryperiodical  m  Boston.  In 
May,  1843.  ho  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  Literary  Institute,  which  has 
since  become  Kalamazoo  College.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1868,  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Kalamazoo  **  Telegraph '*  several  years,  was  post- 
master four  yeant  under  President  Grant's  admmis- 
tration,  and  wss  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  and  tlie  Michigan  Publishers'  Associations. 

Btooghton,  William  Lewis,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York, 
March  20,  1827  ;  died  in  Sturgu},  Mich.,  June  6. 1888. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  removed  to  Michi- 

Kn  early  in  life,  and  was  admittea  to  the  bar  in  1861. 
1855-'60  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county, 
was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for  tiie  District 
of  Micuigan  in  March,  1861,  and  resigned  a  few 
months  afterward  to  enter  the  national  army.     He 


went  to  the  field  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Eleventh 
Michigan  Volunteers,  was  rapidly  promoted  for  meri- 
torious services,  lost  a  leg  at  Stone  Kiver,  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  MisKion 
Bidge  and  the  Atianta  campaign,  and  was  mustered 
out  with  the  brevet  nmk  of  miyor-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  repumed  his  law  practice  till  1867,  when 
he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  Michigan,  and  in 
1»68  was  reelected,  and  also  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Bepublican.    In  1870  he  was  re-elected. 

Stntiiei^  David  Hontor,  author,  bom  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  Sept.  16, 1816;  died  in  Charle.«*ton,  W.  Va,, 
March  8, 1888.  lie  developed  strong  artistic  abilities 
in  early  youth,  studied  drawing,  and  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope ih>m  1840  till 
1846.  On  his  return 
he  spent  two  years 
studving  drawing  on 
wood  for  engravmg, 
then  traveled  through 
the  West  and  South, 
and,establishing  him- 
self in  his  native 
place,  contributed  the 
first  of  his  series  of 
illustrated  articles, 
under  the  pen  name 
of  Porte  Crayon,  to 
Harper's  **Mf^azine" 
in  1852.  When  John 
Brown  made  his  at- 
tack upon  Harper's 
Fenr,  the  artist,  who 
lived  near  by,  hoat- 
encd  to  the  scene  of  - 

action,  made  sketches  and  wrote  descriptions.  He 
opposed  the  secession  agitation  in  Virginia,  and  or- 
ganized and  equipped,  at  his  own  expense,  a  com- 
pany of  his  townsmen.  When  the  State  seceded,  his 
company  deserted  him  and  joined  the  Confederate 
army,  wnile  he  hurried  to  Washington  and  offered  the 
Government  his  services.  He  was  appointed  captain 
and  assistant  adjutant-general,  assigned  to  duty  on 
Gen.  McClellan's  staff,  and  subsequently  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Generals  Pope  and  Banks  (at  New  Or- 
leans and  on  the  Red  Kiver  expedition),  and  hl« 
cousin.  Gen.  David  Hunter.  He  oecame  colonel  of 
the  Third  West  Virginia  Cavalry ;  resigned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864 ;  and  was  brevettod  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1865.  After  the  war  ne  resumed  his 
literary  and  art  work,  and  was  United  States  consul- 
general  to  Mexico  from  1877  till  1885.  He  published 
**  The  Blackwater  Chronicle"  (New  York.  1858),  and 
**  Virginia  Illustrated  "  ^1857) ;  and  in  later  years  il- 
lustrated the  works  of  otner  authors. 

Bweitwr,  J.  Bowman,  soldier,  bom  in  Brownsville, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  July  4, 1821 :  died  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ,  Dec.  12,  1888.  He  was  graauated  at  Jefferson 
College,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Taylor  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  he  became  mi^or 
of  the  Sixtv-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  suc- 
ceeded to  tne  command  of  the  regiment  during  the 
battie  of  Gain&H's  Mills,  June  27, 1862,  but  before  the 
battle  had  ended  was  himself  made  a  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Libby  Prison.  He  was  exchanged  in  August, 
resumed  his  command,  and  was  muKtered  out  in  ouly, 
1864.  On  March  18, 1865,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  '*  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on  the 
field  of  battle."  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  prothonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Western  District. 

xarboz,  Inorsasa  mesy  clergyman,  bora  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Feb.  11, 1815 ;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.. 
May  3,  188^  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1889,  and 
at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1844,  was  tutor  there 
from  1842  till  1844,  pa<«tor  of  Plymouth  Congr^tional 
Church  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  fh>m  1844  till  1851, 
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and  secretary  of  the  Amerioan  Educational  Society  leries  io  England,  are'* Borne  fVom  the  Aventine,'^ 
and  American  College  and  Educational  Society  from  **  The  Palace  of  Thebe>»,"  **  Como,'*  '^  Venice," 
1861  till  1884.    For  some  time  he  was  sModate  editor    ''  Venetian  Fishing-Boats,"  and  ^*  Kem  Ombres." 


,       T^i 
(1865);  **  Uncle  George* s'  Stones''   (4  vols.,  1868);     gineeriiig,  was  chief  engineer  of  the" Northern  Cen- 


lar^  1 

Tbomas  Bobbins,  1>.  D."  (1886).  '  '  dies  when  the  civil  war  began.  He  hastened  to  Hal- 
Ttrn^y  l^Uiam,  soldier,  oom  in  Amherst  County,  timoro,  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  uniformed  vol- 
Va.,  Aug.  14, 1824 ;  died  near  Wytheville,  Va.,  Sept.  untcers  mustered  to  protect  the  city,  and  on  the  dis- 
5.  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vir-  persion  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  May,  1861, 
innia,  and  watt  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  prao-  went  South  and  joined  the  Cont<edcnite  army,  in 
ticed  in  Wytheville  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  nuuor-gencral.  He 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieutenant,  erected  Uio  batteries  that  closed  the  I^otomac  river  in 
In  1862  he  waspromoted  migor  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  1861,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Ban,  commanded 
Begimentj  in  February,  1864,  colonel;  and  in  May  fol-  the  Stonewall  division  after  Gen.  Jackson's  promo- 
lowing  brigadier-generaL    In  1868  he  was  nominated  tion^  was  in  chaige  of  the  fortifloationa  in  the  valley 


was  re-elected  and  admitted.    He  was  drowned  while        I^mni|  Oeozge  waahiiiffton,  naturalist,  bom  in  Phila- 

trying  to  ford  Beed  creek,  near  bis  homo.  delphia.  Pa.,  May  20, 1886 ;  died  there,  Feb.  5, 1888. 

TmeUfaif  Hi^dlMA  Ih,  journalist,  bom  in  St.  Peters-  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  in  his  native 

burg,  Bussia,  June  6, 1884:  died  in  New  York  city,  city,  and  then  entered  business,  from  which  he  retired 

Nov.  1.  1888.    He  was  flraauatcd  at  the  Bussian  Im-  in  1868.    His   attention  was  early  directed  to  con 

penal  Academv  of  Artillery  in  1858,  entered  the  Bus-  chology,  and  hU  reputation  in  that  specialty  became 

sian  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  world-wide.     Ho  was   active   in    tlie   Philadelphia 

was  in  command  of  forty  pieces  of  artillerv  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencea,  of  which  he  became  a 

siege  of  Sebastopol.    He  was  decorated  for  nis  scrv-  member  in  1859,  and  in  1865  organized  tlie  movement 

ices,  withdrew  fh>m  the  army  in  1857,  removed  to  to  consider  methods  for  the  erection  of  its  present 

I/>ndon,  and  became  foreign  correspondent  of  the  building.    Through  hU  efforts  the  conchologieal  sec- 

**  Pull  Siall  Gazette."    He  also  contributed  to  British  tion  contributed  three  tliousand  dollars  to  the  work, 

magazines,  and  translated  the  works  of  Macaulay  and  and  ho  added  an  equal  sum.    In  1869  he  'van  chosen 

Darwin  into  Bussian.    He  followed  the  French  army  curator  of  the  Academy,  and  under  his  direction  the 

during  the  Franoo-German  War  as  correspondent  for  library  and  collections  were  arranged  in  the  new  build- 

tho  **Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  described  the  atrocities  of  inginl876.   He  was  elected  conservator  of  tlie  concho- 

tho  Commune,  wrote  tor  the  *'  Gazette  "  over  the  sig-  logical  section  of  the  Academy  in  1875,  and  held  that 

nature  Azamct  Batuk,"  and  reported  the  Carlist  War  office  until  his  death.    The  present  condition  of  thin 

in  Spain  for  the  New  York  *' Herald."    In  1875  he  collection,  which  is  Hiid  to  outrank  even  that  of  the 

came  to  the  United  States  to  lecture,  but  re-entered  British  Museum,  is  duo  to  his  skill  and  labor,  and  he 

journalism,  wrote  the  articles  entitled  ^^  A  Srranj'cr's  bequeathed  funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  concho- 


nuBmoni  OepliM  Oiovanoi,  artist,  bora  in  Middle-  was  one  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Tryon  was  a  prolific 
borough,  Mass.,  in  1809;  died  in  New  York  city,  writer  on  his  specialty,  and  prepared  numerous  mcm- 
Jan.  5, 1888.  He  was  a  son  of  Cephas  Thompson,  a  oirx,  including  **  On  the  Mollusca  of  Harper's  Ferry  " 
well-known  portrait-painter,  studied  with  his  father,  (1861);  "Svnopsis  of  the  Beoent  Species  of  Gas- 
and  when  eighteen  years  old  removed  to  Plymouth,  trochsenida  "  (1861);  "Monopaph  ot  the  Order  of 
Mas«.,  where  he  spent  two  years  paintinsr  portraits,  Pholadnoea"  (1862);  and  '*  Monograph  of  the  Tcr- 
chiefly  of  sea-captains  and  their  families.  From  restrial  MoUusks  of  the  United  States"  (1865);  ''List 
Plymouth  he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  1837  removed  to  of  American  Writcn  on  Conchology  '^  (New  York. 
New  York  city,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  busily  1861);  ''Synopsis  of  the  Species  Strepomatide '' 
employed  in  portrait  paiDtincr.  '  He  then  spent  five  (1865).  His' larger  works  comprise  "Land  and  Fresh- 
year)  in  New  Bedford  and  Boston,  went  abroad  in  Water  Shells  of  North  America,"  including  mono- 
1852.  visited  London,  Paris,  Florence,  and  Bome,  and  graph  on  the  genus  StrepomatidsB  (4  vols.,  Washing- 
re^aed  in  the  latter  city  seven  years.  In  1860  he  ton,  1873);  "  American  Marine  Conchology"  (Philu- 
establishod  hinu^lf  permanentl  v  m  New  York  city,  delphia,  1878)^  "Structural  and  Systematic  Con- 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  a  derk  '                         ~  .  •• --        .    -^ 

partment.    While  in  Bome  he  cop «  » 

donna"  of  Baphael  and  the  "Beatrice  Ccnd."    His  Shells."  8  vols.  (1879- 

ideal    fiaintings   include  "  The   Guardian    Angel,"  he  edited  "  The  Complete  Writings  of  Constnntiuc  S. 

"  Proapero  and  Miranda,"  "  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Bafinesqueon  Beoent  and  Fossil  Conchology  "  (PhiUi- 

Prison,"  and  "  The  Angel  of  Truth."  delphia,  1864). 

Ilhooi  JoluL  BoUiii,  artist,  born  in  Loudon,  N.  II..  in  undenroodi  Adhi  Ballon,  lawyer,  bom  in  Milford, 

1838;  died  in  Bome,  Italy.  March  22,  1888.     He  Mass.,  May  19, 1828 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  14, 

studied  landscape  paintintr  withoufi  a  teacher,  follow-  1888.    He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1849, 

ing  the  stvle  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  particularly  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  and  practiced  in  MiU 

tnat  of  Titian,  and  spent  his  professional  life  almost  ford  and  Boston  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    At 

entirely  in  Italy.    He  traveled  extensively  through  the  flr^t  call  for  troops  he  raised  a  oonipany  for  the 
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24,  36, 1862,  was  appointed  m%)or  of  the  Thirty-third  real  estate  to  the  Vassar  Bmth^n'  Home  for  Old  Men ; 
MatfachuBettaBc^imentin  July,  1862,  was  eoon  after-  (25,000,  besides  the  property  and  $80,000  previously 
ward  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  became  colonel  in  transferred,  to  the  Vassar  firothers'  In:»titute:  $1<),000 
April,  1868,  and  commanded  his  regiment  at  Chan-  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  |iS,000  as 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  other  engagements.  On  an  endowment  ftmd ;  $5,000  to  the  American  Seamen'n 
the  night  of  Oct.  28.  1868,  while  leadmg  a  successful  Friend  Society  of  New  York ;  $1,000  each  to  tlie  Young 
charge  at  Wauliatcoie,  in  the  movement  to  relieve  Men's  Christian  Association,  Woman's  Chri&tian  As- 
the  beleaguered  army  at  ChAttanooffa,  he  received  a  sociation,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  House  of  Industryy  So- 
wound,  at  first  supposed  to  be  mortal,  which  prostrair  ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
ed  him  for  over  a  year.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  oc-  the  Assodated  Fire  Department,  all  of  Poughkeepsie ; 
casion^  Gen.  Hooker  solicited  for  him  promotion  to  and  $500  eadi  to  fourteen  churches,  irrespective  of 
brigadier^gcneral,  which  was  grunted  November  6:  denomination,  in  the  city.  Vassar  College,  Vassar 
and  on  Aug.  18, 1866,  he  was  brevetted  nugor-genemt  Hospital,  and  Vassar  Orphan  Asjrlum  are  his  residuary 
of  volunteers  for  services  during  the  war.  Qen,  Un-  legatees,  each  of  which  will  receive  about  $600,000. 
derwood  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  wadleigh,  lydia  Fi,  educator,  bom  in  Sutton,  N.  H., 
Aug.  20, 1865.  and  held  the  office  till  July,  1886.  He  in  1818 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1888. 
published  a  *^  History  of  the  Thirty-third  Massachu-  She  became  so  widely  known  as  a  teacher  of  girls 
setts  Regiment"  (Boston,  1881).  and  young  ladies,  that  when  the  Twelfth  Street  Ad- 

Uodarwoodf  John  WUliam  Heazyi  lawver,  bom  in  El-  vanoed  School  for  Girls  was  organized  in  New  York 

bert  County,  Ga.,  Nov.  20, 1816 1  died  in  Floyd  Coun-  city,  in  1856,  she  was  Hummoned  to  take  chai^  of  it. 

t^,  Ga.,  Julv  18, 1888.    He  received  a  classical  educa-  In  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  she  agitated  the  eetab- 

tion,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  linhment  of  a  tree  normal  school  for  girls,  and  by  her 

From  1848  till  1847  he  was  solidtor-genoral  for  the  work  as  a  teacher  showed  the  public  that  such  an  in- 

Westera  Circuit,  in  1860  was  a  member  of  the  Con-  stitution  would  be  practical,  effective,  and  appreciated, 

stitutional  Convention  of  Georsria,  in  1857  was  a  mem-  When  she  had  accomplished  her  project,  she  took 

bor  and  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  in  1859  possession  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York  with 

W.1S  elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  in  which  her  800  girl  pupils,  and  entered  upon  a  new  career  of 

he  served  on  the  committee  on  expenses  in  the  Navy  usefulness,  which  terminated  only  with  her  death. 

Department,  and  in  February-,  1861,  resigned  his  seat  During  the  summer  she  had  made  a  tour  of-£ngland. 

ana  returned  to  Georsf^a.    He  served  for  several  years  Scotland,  and  Wales.    She  was  an  exceptionally  good 

atler  the  war  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  and  Supremo  classical  scholar. 

Courts  of  Geoi>|fia,  and  was  a  member  of  President  Ar-  WaUcer,  Qeo^  lawyer,  bom  in  Peterborough,  N.  H., 

thur's  tariff  commission.  in  1824;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15, 1888. 

Van  WidUei  Cttmon,  merchant,  bora  in  Jamesbuxv,  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842,  stud- 

N.  J.,  in  March,  1820 ;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  iod  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 

May  15,  1888.    He  received  a  district-school  educa-  to  tlie  bar  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1847.    In  1857  he 

tion,  removed  to  New  Brunswick  alter  attaining  his  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  j^ve  special  at- 

minority,  became  a  marine  captain,  and  obtained  wide  tention  to  banking  and  financial  legislation  during 

notoriety  about  1844a8commanderof  the  steamer  **  An-  two  terms.    On  his  retirement  ho  was  appointed  bank 

telopc,"  which  was  run  in  opposition  to  Commodore  commissioner  of  Massachusetts.    At  the  expiration  of 

VandLTbilt's  vessels.  ^  Afterward  he  was  a  conductor  of  his  term  he  resumed  his  legal  practice,  and  in  addi- 

the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Com-  tion  engatred  in  iJie  banking  business,  becoming  presi- 

pany,  and  then  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  subse-  dent  of  the  Third  National  Bank  in  Sprmgfiel<L    In 

quently  .establishing  the  present  New  York  firm  of  1865  he  went  to  Europe  on  a  confidential  mission  for 

Van  Wickle  &  Stout.    He  became  a  member  of  .the  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  United    States 

Baptist  Church  in  1851,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  was  Treasuir.  and  while  there  prepared  an  article  on  the 

superintendent  of  a  Sabbath-school.    In  1878  he  was  public  debt  and  resources  or  the  United  States,  which 

elected  treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Baptist  was  published  in  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  fi- 

Association,  and  in  1887  vice-president  of  the  State  nancial  centers.     He  was  chairman  of  the  finance 

Baptist  Convention.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1868, 

board  of  managers  of  the  Peddie  Institute  at  Heights-  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Europe  on  business 

town,  N.  J.,  and  gave  it  at  one  time  $15,00<J.    He  for  his  State.    Aft»r  this  service  he  gave  up  law  prao- 

erected  a  church  for  the  colored  Baptists  of  New  tice  and  renioved  to  New  York  ci^.    In  1879  he  was 

Brunswick,  gave  $10,000  to  another,  and  various  sums  sent  to  Europe  by  Secretary  Evarts  of  the  State  De- 

to  struggling  congregations  through  the  State,  sup-  partment,  to  investigate  tne  subject  of  bimetallism, 

posed  to  a'Tgregate  $100,000.  and  in  1880  was  appointed  United  States  Consul-Gen- 

Vaasar,  John  Guji  bora  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  oral  in  Paris,  where  he  served  till  June.  1887. 

1811 :  died  there,  Oct.  27, 1888.    He  was  a  nephew  of  Wallaok,  John  Lester,  actor,  bora  in  Now  York  city 

Matthew  Vassar,  Sr.,  founder  of  Vassar  College,  and  Jan.  1,  1820;  died  near  Stamfonl.  Conn.,  Sept.  6, 

on  attaining  his  majoritv  was  admitted  to  partnership  1888.   His  grandfather,  William  Wallack,  was  a  notcct 

in  his  uncle's  brewing  firm.    He  was  actively  engacred  English  actor,  as  was  also  his  father,  James  William 

in  the  business  tVom  1832  till  188fi^  w^hen  ill  health  Wallack,  who,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Lester, 

caused  him  to  retire  and  seek  restoration  in  foreign  as  he  was  commonly  called,  became  a  resident  of  New 

travel.    He  acquired  great  wealth  by  fortunate  invest-  York.    From  early  childhood,  young  Lester  was  des- 

ments  and  inheritance.    He  gave  an  equal  sum  with  tined  by  his  parents  for  the  British  army,  and  to  this 

Matthew  Vassar  to  the  Vassar  College  Laboratory,  end  he  was  taken  to  England  to  be  eaucatod.    His 

and,  after  Matthew's  death,  a  handsome  endowment;  examination  was  passed,  and  a  commission  granted 


to  the  Vussar  Home  for  Old  Men.  $15,000 ;  and  to  to  him ;  but  he  soon  left  the  army  for  the  stage.    His 

Vassar  Institute,  $65,000,  and  an  endowment.    He  be-  first  appearance  in  London  was  at  the  Haymarket 

Queathed  to  Vassar  College,  $180,000  in  securities—  Theatre,  Nov.  26, 1846.  where  he  was  discovered  by 

$40,000  for  a  chair  of  Modern  Lansruages,  $40,000  for  John  Baraett,  on  American  impresario^  in  1847.    "  Ete 

a  chair  of  Natural  History,  $10,000  for  materials  and  is  too  good  for  London,  and  Pll  take  him  over  the 

apparatus  for  the  laboratory.  $20,000  for  a  depart-  pond,"  said  Baraett,  who  at  once  oftbred  him  a  large 

ment  of  music,  and  $20,000  tor  a  department  or  art :  sum  for  a  season  in  New  York.    He  appeared  at  the 

$25,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Vassar  Brothers'  New  Broadway  Theatre  under  the  name  of  Mr.  John 

Hospital,  and  $200,000  toward  its  permanent  main-  Lester,  and  under  this  name  he  played  till  1861,  when 

tenance  fund :  $17,000  for  special  hospital  purposes ;  he  retsumed  his  patronymic.     Business  at  the  New 

his  College  Hill  property  and  $18,000  for  the  estab-  Broadway  was  beginnin'sr  to  languish,  when  the  man- 

lishment  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and  $100,000  for  a  asrer  announced  his  intention  to  produce  *^  Monte 

pennanent  fUnd ;  $70,000  and  two  valuable  pieces  of  Cristo"  with  Lester  in  the  principal  r^     Lester 
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objected  Btnmirly,  Mvln^:  '*I  have  never 
melodrama  in  my  life."    But  remonRtranoes 


sr^Hk^ 


played  a 
my  are."  isut  remonRtranoes  wens  uee- 
lees,  and  be  prepared  bimself  for  an  effort  which  he 
feared  would  be  a  ridiculous  failure.  When,^  how- 
ever, the  ordeal  oame,  ho  was  so  thoroughly  himself 

that  the  vast  audi- 
ence was  completely 
carried  away,  and 
"  Monte  Cristo  "  cre- 
ated n/uror  that  con- 
tinued for  a  hundred 
nights,  and  made  Mr. 
John  Lester  a  popu- 
lar favorite.  The  fol- 
io wing  season  he  went 
to  the  Bowerv  Thea- 
tre, where  he  oroujrht 
out  his  own  versions 
of  the  "Three  Guardi*- 
men  "  and  the  sequel 
to  it,  ba^ed  on  the 
novels  of  the  author 
of  "Monte  Cristo." 
He  became  a  member 
of  Burton's  Com- 
pany at  the  Chambers  Rtreet  Theatre,  where  he  be- 
ffan  the  performances  of  the  old  comedies  with  which 
nis  name  and  fame  are  associated.  In  1S51  he  went 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his  fiither, 
then  in  feeble  health,  to  come  back  to  America.  Re- 
gaining his  health,  the  father  in  1852  secured  a  leai^e 
of  Brougham's  Lyceum,  on  the  comer  of  Broome 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  opened  it  as  Wallack's 
Theatre.  Into  this  enterprise  voung  Lester  threw 
his  whole  soul,  figuring  on  the  bills  as  Mr.  John  Les- 
ter, stage  manairer,  and  fur  nine  years  it  was  conduct- 
ed with  uniform  success.  In  1861  the  senior  Wallack 
established  the  theatre  known  then  as  Wallack's  (cow 
as  the  Star),  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirteenth 
Street.  In  1864  the  elder  Wallack  died.  Lester, 
adoptini;  his  father's  policy,  gathered  around  him 
actors  of  acknowledged  ability  and  good  repute,  and 
bv  his  considerate  treatment  of  every  one  in  his  em- 
ploy won  the  esteem  of  the  whole  profession.  Per- 
ceiving:, in  1880,  that  the  demand  tor  a  theatre  farther 
np-town  could  be  no  longer  resisted,  he  leased  ground 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  Street,  and 
built  a  splendid  play-house,  said  to  be  the  most  pei^ 
feet  in  the  world.  Thi^  was  opened  on  Jan.  4,  1882, 
and  continued  under  his  control  till  1887.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Wallack,  who  had  not  appeared 
on  the  stage  tor  several  years,  suffered  very  much 
from  riieumatic  gout,  but  in  May  of  that  year  he  was 
present  at  the  most  orillliint  performanoe  ever  given 
m  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  "  Wallack 
Testimonial."  On  that  occasion  he  made  a  speech 
fbll  of  hope  that  he  mi<?ht  again  be  able  to  tread  the 
boards  with  those  who  bad  that  evening  done  him  so 
much  honor,  but  that  speech  was  his  farewell  to  pub- 
lic life.  Mr.  Wallack  married  at  an  earlv  age  Miss 
Millais,  a  sister  of  John  Everett  Millais,  the  English 
painter.  She,  with  tlirce  sons  and  one  (mughter,  sur- 
vived him.  He  was  the  author  of  eis?ht  plays :  **  The 
Three  Guardsmen  "  ( 1849) :  "  The  Four  Musketeers  " 
(1849):  "The  Fortunes  of  War"  (1851);  "Two  to 
One,  or,  The  Kin^r's  Visit "  (1854);  "First  Impres- 
sions" (1856);  "The  Veteran"  (1859);  "Central 
Fark"  (1862);  and  "Koscdale"  (18G3). 

WancB,  William,  actor,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  17, 1812:  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 1888. 
He  wan  the  son  of  an  Encrlish  C()me(lian  of  the  .same 
name,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1796,  and 
made  hL<  reputatidn  as  an  actor  mainly  in  Washim;- 
ton,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  'becoming  the 
manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Thontre,  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  Holiday  Street  Theatre,  in  Balti- 
more. William  Warren,  the  younger,  was  trained 
f  tr  a  mercantile  life.  Bv  the  cieath  of  his  father,  in 
1882,  his  mother  was  left  in  straitened  circum'^tanees  ; 
a  benefit  for  her  was  arranged  at  the  Arch  Street 
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Theatre,  and  her  son  made  his  dshvt  as  young  Ner- 
val, the  character  in  which  his  father,  torty-eight 
years  before,  had  first  appeared  before  an  audience. 
After  acting  for  a  time  m  Philadelphia,  he  joined  a 
traveling  troupe,  managed  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  fatlier 
of  the  comedian  of  Btp- Van- Winkle  fame.  In  thin 
troupe  he  plaved  all  kinds  of  part-*,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  enaracters  in  the  same  niece,  tlie  circuit 
of  the  troupe  being  through  the  rouxh  regions  of  the 
West  and  SouthwMl,  and  their  theatre  very  freouently 
a  bam.  a  log-cabin,  or  a  dohcrted  storehouse.  In  1841 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York,  at  the  old 
Park  Theatre,  and  tor  more  than  four  years  played  in 
that  city  and  other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1845  he  appeared  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London, 
in  Logan's  faroe  "  The  Vermonter."  This  was  his 
first  and  last  appearance  on  the  boards  of  any  Eu- 
ropean theatre.  On  his  return  to  America  in  1846. 
he  was  engaged  for  the  stock  company  of  tlie  Howard 
AthenAum,  Boston,  and  from  that  time  Boston  waa 
his  home,  and  he  the  favorite  actor  of  the  town. 
From  the  Athenaeum  he  went  to  the  Boaton  Museum, 
where  he  renuuned,  except  during  a  starring  tour  in 
1866,  until  he  retired.  Tne  fiftieth  anniverAry  of  his 
entnmoe  upon  the  stage  occurred  on  Oct.  28, 1882,  and 
in  celebration  of  it  a  benefit  was  s^ven  at  the  Mu- 
seum, on  the  stage  of  which  he  had  appeared  in  577 
different  parts,  the  total  number  ot  pertbrmances 
being  18,845.  At  this  time  he  waa  seventy  years  of 
age,  out  still  vigorous  and  pleasing.  After  the  even- 
ing pertbrmance  he  was  escorted  to  his  home  in  Bul- 
finoh  Place,  where  a  party  of  his  friends  awaited 
him.  A  superb  "  loving-cup,"  the  oflcring  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  John  McOulIougn,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Ed- 
win Booth,  and  Mary  Anderson,  was  presented  to 
him.  From  other  sources  came  costly  gifts  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Shortly  after  this  benefit  he  retired  with 
an  ample  fortune.    Mr.  Warren  never  married. 

Welsie,Jdhii  Adam,  philologist,  bom  in  Ropperviller, 
canton  of  Bitche,  Lorraine,  Dec.  8, 1810;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  12, 1888.  He  was  graduated  in  chis- 
sics  and  natural  sciences  at  Bitche  College,  and  in 
chemistr)'  and  philosophy  at  Metz  Seminary,  bedame 
a  Professor  of  French  at'  the  Imperial  School  in  Vi- 
*  enna,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  settlinjg 
in  Boston.  In  1848  he  went  abroad  to  study  medi- 
cine, in  1849  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Brussels,  and  in  1850  settled  in  New  York  clt^,  where 
he  built  up  a  lucrative  practice.  During  his  active 
professional  career  of  thirty-eight  yeare,  he  applied 
considerable  time  to  literary  and  philological  labor, 
became  president  of  the  American  Philological  Soci- 
ety, ana  published  "  Progress,  Future,  and  Destiny 
or  the  English  Language"  and  a  book  on  obelisks. 
He  was  tbe  author  of  the  elaborate  article  on  "  Obe- 
lisks," in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopedia"  for  1884.  At 
tlie  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  hand  a  work  on 
medical  practice,  for  which  he  had  made  extensive 
researches. 

Wellsi  Olaiks  H..  naval  officer,  bom  in  Reading,  Pa., 
Sept.  22.  1822 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Jan.  28, 
1888.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1840,  served  on  the  home  and  Mediter- 
ranean squadrons,  entered  the  Naval  Academv  in  1845, 
and  was  graduated  in  1846.  During  the  Mexican  War. 
he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d^UUoa  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  capture  of  Tarn pico  and 
Tampan.  He  then  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
was  promoted  master,  March  1,  and  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  September,  1855,  and  was  on  duty  on 
the  "  Niagara  "  when  she  asHL^tcd  in  laying  tlie  first 
Atlantic  cable.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
wan  executive  officer  of  the  "  Susquehanna,"  and  with 
that  vessel  took  j^art  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
and  tlie  occupation  of  Feraandina,  Fla.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  "  Vandalia,"  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged on  blockade  duty  at  Warsaw  Sound  and  Charles- 
ton several  months;  was  commissioned  lieut^'nant- 
commander  on  Julv  16,  1862  ;  wat«  executive  officer  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy-Yard  in  1868 ;  and  commanded 
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tho  '■  Oal«ns  "  )n  die  Quit  aqoadron  under  Farni^t, 
haTinfi  ths  "  Oaeldk  "  >l»o  under  his  aidoni  at  the 
bUtle  or  Mobile  Bay  in  IBU.  8uhaequencl.v  he  waa 
attached  to  AduiinJ  Porter's  fleet  in  tho  Jeinei  river 
till  ^a  oloie  ol'thu  war.  He  was  oommiEBiODed  oom- 
maoder  Jul;  S9>  ISStt,  captun  June  IB,  1871,  oommo- 
dore  Jan.  2i,  18«0,  and  renr-uliairal  April  1,  lg»4. 
He  woa  suthoriied  to  accept  tbe  French  decurucion  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  tram  Preiiileat  Tiiien,  byuct  of 
C'omrresB  Muoli  8, 18TS. 

WillK£d«tidBandiildi,clar)iTiiiiD,  bom  in  Water- 
loo, N.  Y.,  Jon,  10,  leso ;  died  there,  Oct.  19, 1888. 
He  iraa  graduated  at  llobart  College  in  1S50,  was  or- 
dained deaooQ  in  the  Protealanl  Ei>iecopal  Cliuroh, 
Deo.  20, 1867,  taught  in  De  Veaui  Collage,  and  was 
ordained  prie.tSept.  1^,1863.  In  the  following  month 
ho  entered  upon  paatoral  work  at  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
organized  the  pariah  of  Cbriat  Church  there,  and  was 
ila  rector  till  hia  elevation  to  the  epiMopate  in  187*. 
Ho  was  conjccratcd  in  New  York  uitj,  Oet,  £4, 1874, 
and  received  Ihe  degree  of  S,  T.  D,  Irom  fLidne  Col- 
1^,  Wioconain.  the  samo  jear.  In  1875,  when  the 
dioce»e  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  erected  from  the  nortb  era 
portion  of  hia  juriadictioii,  he  waa  ooctlnuod  in  hia 
old  fleld  by  his  own  choice. 

Teatwrath,  Iiibn,  lawver,  bom  in  Sandwiob,  N.  H., 
March  6,  1816 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  IH,  188S. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830.  get- 
tlod  in  Chioago,  studied  law,  anil  in  lAll  was  admit- 
Wd  to  tbo  bar. 
He  va«  elected  to 
Congress  in  1848, 
andwiia  re-elected 
four  limes.  In 
1657  and  1810  he 
was  elected  Mayor 
of  .  Chicago.  In 
IBSl  lie  was  a 
member  of  tho 
board  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the 
comoiitlee  to  ro- 
viaetheStatcCon- 
atituljon;  in  1868 

1865-'a7  was  again 
arepresentativein 
Congress ;  and  in 

prciidont  of  the 
Bepublieaa  National  Convention,  but  was  doelared  in- 
eligible by  the  nugorit;  report,  which  cnnflrmed  the 
rule  of  repneentatioD  by  oangroasionul  districts.  He 
gave  Dartmouth  College  tlO.OOO,  reeeived  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  it  in  186T.  and  was  elected  president 
of  its  alumni  avociation  in  ISSUand  1888.  His  height, 
ail  and  a  half  Ibtt,  made  him  a  conanicuoua  flgurc  in 
Chioajjo,  and  he  was  tamiliarly  apokc  "  -  •• ' 
John  Wontworth." 

Wtrtaott,  Tkompwn,  journalist,  bom  in  Pfailadelpliia, 
Pa.,  June  6, 18'J0 ;  died  there.  May  9, 1 HSS.  He  began 
bin  career  as  law  reporter  on  the  "  Public  Ledger," 
where  he  remained  until  May,  1861 ;  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the"  Pbiladelpbia  Inquirer"  thim  December, 
1863,  till  May,  1899;  wan  coiitributing  editor  of  Ihe 
same  paper  from  May,  186S,  till  September,  ISTfl  ;  and 
woe  an  Mitorial  writer  on  the  "  Philaddphia  Record  " 
tnan  1S84  till  within  a  few  months  of  bia  death,  lie 
was  tho  oldest  journal i<t  in  continuous  work  in  Philn- 
delphia,  and  wns  the  author  of  a  popular  history  of 
that  city  and  other  worlu. 

mght,  (Miaie  WQHamif  physician,  bom  in  "    - 


but  never  connected  himaolf  with  any  religiona  de- 
nomination. He  atlerwurd  studied  medicine  and 
qualified  to  practice.  He  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
Mich.,  became  health  officer  of  that  city  in  1877,  and, 
on  the  reorganixatioQ  of  tho  health  board  of  Detroit 
in  1882,  accepted  a  aimihir  office  there,  serving  till 
1883.  He  waa  an  aaeompii>hed  linjiuist,  received  the 
^ ofLL.D.  ^—  '- -  •---  — ■■'■■  —^—•-'-^-' 


troiSit 


■'Long 


a  urge  number  of  worlis,  including  "Liveii  and  Let- 
ten  of  Ab^lani  and  H^lolse,"  "The  Philoaophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,"  translations  of  Cousin's 
''  Coutae  of  Ihe  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  "  and 
"Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good," 
and  twelve  volumea  of ''Standard  French  Claasics." 
He  was  also  aasooialed  with  Mary  L,  Booth  in  trons- 
lating  Henri  Martin's  "  ]Ii»tnry  of  France." 

■Vtitcm,  Allan  fiaajamlii,  inventor,  bom  hi  Willett, 
CortlandCounly,  N.  Y.,Oct.  18, 18M;  died  in  Wood- 
moot,  Conn.,  April  28,  I88S.  He  learned  the  cabinet- 
making  trade,  and  while  working  in  Pittsfleld,  Mase., 
Kriectod  the  aewing-maehine  that  was  afterward 
lOwnostheWhoelcrand  Wilson.  The  moot  impur- 
tant  of  his  inventions  were  the  rotary  hook  and  bob- 
bin and  the  four- motion  feed,  and  the  latter  has  aince 
been  adopted  in  some  form  in  all  aewing-machinea. 
Hia  principal  patents  were  eranted  Nov.  12,  18S0; 
Aug.  12,  1851;  June  IB,  1852;  and  Dec  IB,  1854. 
While  perfecting  his  machine  in  Pittstield,  he  had  a 
small  workshop  in  a  room  that  he  Dnd  CheWwUI- 
iam  D.  Axtelt  used  jointly,  Mr.  Axtell  was  his  only 
confidant  during  his  experimenting  days  and  on  im- 
tant  witnena  in  court  in  the  case  subsequently 
lught  to  eetablish  the  validity  of  hii<  claim  to  the 
invention.  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  locating  in  Pitts- 
Held  to  manufacture  the  nuichine,  but,  as  the  town 
would  render  him  no  assistance  by  abatement  of  taxee, 
be  removed  la  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  where  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  Honufaoturing  Company  was  orgaoiiod 
and  began  working  under  hie  patents. 

Wlilai,  OuMt,  physieian,  bom  in  Gennantown,  Pa., 
In  181J;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Deo.  *0,  1888. 
lie  was  a  great-grandson  of  John  Wister.  who  emi- 
GTilted  IVom  Heidelbeiy,  Germany,  and  built  tho  old 
Wister  homestead  in  Germantown.  While  still  a 
minor,  he  went  to  Texas  and  served  under  Samuel 
Houston  in  the  State's  war  for  independence.  In 
1817  he  was  graduated  at  the  Meitical  Deportment  of 
tho  University  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  had  since  prac- 
ticed with  soccesB  in  Philadelphia.  Hia  widow,  the 
daughter  of  William  H.  Fumess  has  attained  wide 
repute  by  her  translations  of  popular  Gennon  novcla. 

WvthaDf  AmOi  HaUry,  geolo^st,  bom  in  Bradford, 
Vi.,  Oct.  81,1818;  died  in  Warnaw,  111.,  May  6,1888. 
He  was  educated  at  common  schools  and  at  Bradfonl 
Academy.  In  1834  he  went  to  Harrison  County,  Ky., 
whore  be  tanght  for  a  year,  and  in  June,  I83G,  aettled 
in  Warsaw,  lit.,  wliioli  thereafter  became  his  perma- 
nent home.  At  first  he  engaged  in  the  forwarding 
and  oomniisslon  business,  but  subsequently  became  a 
dry-goods  merchant.  The  Momion  difflcnltiea  of 
1842  caused  a  depression  of  business,  and,  dispoeing 
of  his  mtcrcsts,  hu  went  to  Boston  where  bo  remained 
until  1844.  when  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  Meanwhile 
n  bad  been  dirccitcd  to  tho  geological  fc 


n  the 


roathematica  and  languages  in  Aurora  Academy,  and 
when  twenty-three  years  old  removed  to  New  York 
city.     There  he  studied  theology  and  waa  onlained. 


ho  ••tudied  especially  the  fossil  remaina  preserved  li 
Ibe  sedimentary  rocks,  ond  he  also  investigated  the 
gcnde-beds  in  that  vidnity.  When  he  removed  to 
Bo^^ton  he  took  with  him  several  barrels  of  specimens, 
chleliy  ceodes,  which  he  exchanged  there  for  a  cabi- 
net of  sca-uhells  that  be  carried  back  to  Wan<aw.  Ho 
found  similar  forms  to  these  shells  evervwhere  pre- 
served in  the  limestone  rocka  of  that  locality,  and  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  exploration  of  the  ravines 
and  bluffs  and  every  eiposuro  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
that  could  be  reached.  His  collection  grew  rapidly, 
in   began  that  svrlem  of  exchanges  that 


maile  hia  cabin i 


and  the  al 


tention  of  James  Hall,  who  secured  Rvm  him  many 
of  the  specimens  with  which  he  iUoiuated  the  flnt 
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tolume  of  hia  Tsport*  on  the  geiAony  of  Ion.  The 
fial)H>utoloi[3>  of  that  8Uu  wu  Hub«equeDtly  placed  id 
Hr.  Worth«n'>  haoijii.  by  Prof.  Hail,  for  dcscriptjna. 
"    '"     oiifBniiiition  of  the  geological  Burrej  of  llli- 
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oma  in  ISfil,  h«  -vu 

work 

and  served  actively 
apsistant  Slate  «oloi 

or  ihrce  years.    !□  ISAA 

n^t  of  Iowa,  but  in  1858 

e  bo- 

det'oted  himself  laigety  to  active  work  ii 


lectod;  tbur  be  aa^iftned  themiaeralogy  to  Joaieh  D. 
WhitDej,  thedcHcriptioQof  plimta  toLeo  LoBquereux, 
the  vertebrate  paloontoloKy  to  John  S.  Newberry,  the 
Invertebrate  palvoDtolozy  to  Fielding  B.  Meek,  and 
the  geolnicy  to  Oarland  C,  Bmadhead  and  Kdward  T. 
Cox.  TbiH  rEiulied  in  the  publication  of  his  reports 
on  the"  OeoloL-ical  Survey  of  [llinois"  (Svoli.,  quar- 
to,  Hpringflcld,  1H6S-'8H).  In  ISTT  he  was  appointed 
cnratorof  the  Sule  Hiatorical  Library  nnd  Natural 
History  Museum,  vbich  place  be  held  until  hia  dcstli. 
Pariue  his  terni  of  offlce  ho  ^Cborcd  an  extenxlve 
ool lection  of  mineral^  and  roBsils,  which  werssmnpcd 
by  him  in  the  Nstunil  History  Museum,  now  in  the 
State  Capitol,  and  also  furnished  numerous  eotlec- 
tiODs  to  different  collc^  in  the  State.  Mr.  Worthen 
•as  a  member  of  scienMc  societies,  and  in  1S7*  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Che  American  AKSodaUon  for  the 
Advanoement  of  Science.  In  18T!  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Talus  of  faia  rspoTts  was  widely  recogniied,  and  besides 
a  tiw  profeealonal  papers  was  his  only  literary  work, 
Valimmm,  WWim  Tallaoa,  merchant,  bom  in 
New  York  citv  in  1821 ;  died  there,  Oct.  11,  IS3H.  lie 
reo^ved  a  colleffiatif  education,  studied  painting  in 
Borne,  took  pert  m  the  Italian  revulution  ot  1848,  and, 
TCtoming  to  New  York  city  in  1849,  established  hliu- 


VVom  ISei  till  leae  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  National 
Bonk-Note  Company,  and  in  ISAS  became  day  and 
sdentillc  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune."  lie  was 
secretary  of  theSilk  Associatioa  of  America  thim  ISTS 
till  bis  death,  and  during  that  period  wa«  osaociata 
editor  of  the  "  Science  News  "  ;  ISTB-'SO,  special  agent 
and  expert  of  the  Unitad  States  UovemmeTit  for  the 
statistics  of  the  American  silk  Industry  for  the  cen- 
sus, 1880-'83  ;  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  American 
Magaiine"  from  the  latter  part  of  1888  till  March, 
188S.  He  published  "The  Silk  Oooibi  of  .America" 
(New  Yorli,  1879);  "Silk  Uanufaclura  in  the  United 
SlBteB"<188S);  and  "American  Silk  Uanufacture" 
(188T);  and  he  had  nearly  oompleted  a  curious  work 
on  "ijilk  Legend*." 

lewg,  TMmaa  L,  lawyer,  bom  In  Killyleaeh, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  Dee.  14,  1888 ;  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  July  iO,  1888.  He  oamc  to  the  United 
States  when  a  boy,  entered  the  United  Slates  Army  by 
enlistment  in  the  last  yeur  ot  the  Mexican  War,  served 
tjll  1867,  seUled  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  gnduated  at 
the  Law  Sobor>1.  In  1861,  alter  the  llnng  on  Fort 
Somter,  he  entered  the  army  aa  a  lieutenant  of  volan- 
teers,   was  appointod   captain  in    Fremont's    body- 

giard  in  Augiist,  and  asslnted  in  raisins  the  One 
undred  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  Bcgiment,  ot  which 
he  waa  appointed  m^ior  and  promoted  colonel  in 
188S.  He  was  brevcttod  brigadier-general  for  fral- 
lantry  at  HeHBca  in  lSt6.  Ketuming  to  Clni^nnali, 
be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  appointed  assistant  au- 
ditor of  the  city,  and  elect«l  a  member  of  the  Leps- 
lature  in  ISSB,  was  elected  recorder  of  Hamilton 
County  in  1887,  appointed  supervisor  of  intemnl  rev- 
enue in  1888,  eleclul  State  Senator  in  1871,  Liculen- 
ant-Qovemor  of  Ohio  in  187S  and  sucoeeded  Gov. 
KutherfoidB.  Hayes  iu  1877.  lie  was  elected  to  Con- 
grew  as  a  Republioan  in  1878  and  1880.  and  was  sp- 
---•'-•  -   — -ml)cr  of  tlie  board  of  public  affsira  of 

_ 1888,  holding  the  office  till  his  death. 

Koega,  AsnitDi,  merchant,  bom  in  Martinique, 
Dec.  i,  1803;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  M,  1868. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ship-owner  was  cdu- 
ralod  in  London,  England,  and  lialbec,  France,  re- 
turned to  tlie  West  Indies  in  1818,  studied  navigation 
on  hia  father's  vessels,  axiA  became  a  ship-owner  and 
oapuin  in  1820.    During  the  next  fifteen  i  ears  ho  was 

■  —  ■'in  the  West  India  and  South  .American  trade, 

a  himself,  and  making  and  losing 

While    temporarily  living    in    La 

Guayre,  be  became  intimate  with  Ocn.  Simon  Bolivar, 

iragod  his  scheme  for  liberating  the  South  Ai — '• 

'---  "----gh  rule, and  in  1881  mr-*-  - 

tPO  to  procure  munlli< 
established  himseir  af 


1;  s; 


SSS'b 


e  loat  none  of  bis  enthuai. .-^ , .-  -  . 

lighted  in  quietly  extending  pecuniary  ud  and  other 
eiMonragemvnt  to  struggling  artintx  of  merit. 

WjokoC;  TUUaa  O,  journalist,  bom  in  New  York 
-«*-  "—  "   "32;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 
duaat«d  at  Forrcat's  Colloi{iate  School, 


line,  tilt  18fi6,  when  he  retired  from  bUHlnees  and  sold 
hia  vessels.  One  of  his  ships,  the  "Antortic,"  res- 
cued over  800  United  States  soldiers  IVom  the  "Bon 
Francisco"  when  she  foundered  at  sea,  in  18M.  He 
lived  in  retirement  at  Throgg's  Neck  fVnm  1855  till 
1883,  and  after  that  spent  h\s  winters  in  New  York. 

OBnUAUiS,  FOEflGM.  Sketcties  of  a  few  of 
the  moit  eminent  foreigners  that  died  in  1S86 
will  he  foniid  in  their  own  alphabetical  places 
in  this  volatne,  accompanied  with  portraits. 

AnaacD,  Joo,  sn  Icelandio  soholor,  born  Aug,  17, 
1819:  died  inRcyKiavik,  Iceland,  Nov.  18,18^8.  He 
wan  for  many  yoare  librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
loeland,  which  was  largelv  Incrcai^  under  his  dii«c- 
tion,  and  did  much  to  preserve  the  memorials  of  the 
oariv  hislory  of  Iceland.  Dr.  Amason  wai  famous 
for  his  great  oolleellon  of  Icelandic  ugas.  He  pub- 
lished, Willi  tirimsoii,  A  onllcction  of  Icelandic  Ules, 
followed  by  a  larger  one  of  "  Popular  Legends  of  Ice- 
land" (Leipsic,  18S2-'M). 

BadMk,  Prince  IiQdwl|  inihelm,  second  son  of  the 
Otand-Duke  and  of  Pnnoess  Louise  of  Pruaaia,  bom. 
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in  Baden,  June  12^  1865 ;  died  in  Freibnig,  Feb.  28,    ject  '^  The  Befoimation  of  the  Sixteenth  Centurv  in 
1888.    Ho  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Uhlan  Guards  at    its  Belatiou  to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge." 


Potsdam,  and  a  favorite  frrandson  of  the  Emperor        Berg^aigne,  AbeL  a  French  Orientalist,  died  in  Paris 
Wilhelm.   Leaving  active  service  topursue  his  studies    Aug.  20,  1888.    He  held  the  ohair  of  Sanskrit  at  the 


party  m  December  of  the  same  still  m  pioj^rcss 

year.    When  the  Conservatives  defeated  Mr.  Glad-  firaDOf  Sir  JohaimaiHenzioai,  President  of  the  Orange 

stone  in  1874,  on  the  issue  of  the  abolition  of  the  in-  Free  State,  bom  in  Cape  Town,  Dec.  6, 1828 ;  died  July 

come-tax,  Sir  Richard  Bi^^allay  resumed  the  office  he  15, 1888.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Cape 

had  held,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  succeeded  House  of  Representatives,  studied  law  in  Leyden,  and 

the  retiring  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Karslake^  in  1849  began  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cape 

and  in  the  autumn  of  1876  was  appointed  a  judge  ot  Town.    In  1868  he  became  Profe&»or  of  Law  in  tne 

the  Court  of  Appeal.    He  retired  m  1885,  having  for  South  African  College,  and  m  1868  he  was  elected 

some  years  taken  the  lead  as  senior  justice  in  the  Prteideut  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  to  which 

chancery  division.  post  he  was  re-elected  every  five  years  until  his  death. 

Bazgaih  ben  Said.  Sultan  or  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  bom  It  was  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  Free  State  held 

in  1885 :  died  in  Zanzibar,  Maron  27, 1888.    He  sue-  aloof  fVom  the  Transvaal  war  and  has  declined  to  enter 

ceeded  his  elder  brother,  Majid,  Oct.  7, 1870.     For-  into  the  plans  of  the  Transvaal  Kepublio  for  a  union 

merly  he  administered  an  extensive  range  of  ooast  of  the  three  South  African  republics,  accepting  in 

extending  northward  and  southward  from  the  island  preference  the  railroad  and  tariff  proposals  of  Cape 

of  Zanzibar,  where  he  had  his  residence,  and  main-  Colony.    In  recognition  of  his  thendly  services  to 

tained  an  army  to  ^ard  the  caravan-routes  into  the  England,  the  Queen  kniffhted  Lim. 

interior.    Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  (Mmeran,  Sir  Bimoan  Alexanderi  a  Scottish  soldier, 

in  1878,  pledging  himself  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  bom  in  1808 ;  died  at  Blackheatn,  June  7, 1888.    He 

in  his  dominions.    A  few  months  before  his  death  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  became  a 

Germany  obtained  a  lease  or  cession  of  the  coast-line  captun  in  18S3,  m^^or  in  1889,  colonel  in  1854,  m^jor- 

lying  in  fh)nt  of  the  territory  of  the  East  African  Com-  general  in  1559,  and  general  in  1878.    In  the  Crimean 

panv,  and  England  obtained  the  grant  of  the  coast  War  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  and  oom- 

giving  access  to  her  newly  acquired  possessions,  leav-  manded  the  ilighland  Bri-4:ade  at  the  battle  of  Bala- 

mg  the  Sultan  only  a  fraction  of  his  former  dominion  klava.    He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of 

on  the  nuiinland.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  assault  on  the  Redan.    He 

who  rules  under  the  title  of  Se.vyid  Khali&.  commanded  the  forces  in  tiie  New  Zealand  war  of 

Bartfloh,  Karl  Medrioh  Addf  Erorad,  a  German  phi-  1868-^65,  in  the  battles  of  Kalikaro,  Kohasoa,  Tangi- 

lologist,  bom  in  Sprottau,  Silesia,  Feb.  25, 1882 ;  aied  riri,  and  Gate  Pan.    From  1868  to  1875  he  was  gov- 

in  Heidelberg,  Feb.  20,  1888.    He  practiced  poetical  emor  of  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.    In  1878 

composition  in  German  and  Latin  while  at  the  gym-  ho  was  retired. 

nasium,  and  studied  Germanic  philology  at  Breslau  Oaraotf  Lann  fflppdyte,  a  French  statesman,  father 
and  Berlin.  Taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  1858,  he  of  the  President  of  the  l^rench  Republic,  born  in  St. 
went  to  Paris  to  study  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  Omer,  April  6, 1801 :  died  in  Pans,  March  16, 1883. 
which  he  wa^  one  of^^  the  earliest  to  introduce  to  the  He  was  the  son  of  tne  War  Minister  of  the  Revolu- 
attention  of  German  students.  In  1855  he  became  tion,  and  at  the  restoration  acoompanied  his  &ther 
librarian  of  the  German  Museum  in  Nuremberg,  and  into  exile.  Returning  to  France  in  1823,  he  studied 
in  the  same  year  published  a  reading- book  of  Pro-  law,  and  became  a  supporter  of  the  St.  Simon  sect, 
venial  literature,  which  was  followed  by  a  chrestoma-  but  seceded  when  Enfantin  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
thy  ofTroubadourpoetrv  and  an  edition  otthe  songs  of  free  love.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  1889,  and  after 
Pierre  Vidal.  He  also  eaited  "  Karl  "  an  epic  poem  by  the  revolution  of  1848  became  Aiinister  of  Education. 
Strieker,  an  Austrian  poet  of  the  Tnirteenth  century.  He  was  forced  to  retire  from  this  office  in  consequence 
In  1858  Bartsch  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Mod-  of  a  circular  that  he  addressed  to  schoolmasters,  en- 
em  and  German  Literature  at  Rostock,  where  he  estab-  joining  on  them  activity  at  elections.  He  was  one  of 
Hshed  a  Seminary  of  German  Philologv.  He  became  the  three  Republican  deputies  that  refused  to  take  the 
editor  of  *^  Germania,''  the  periodical  devoted  to  Gkr-  oath  of  allegiance  after  the  coup  cPetat^  and  was  un- 
man antiquities,  in  1869,  and  in  1871  went  to  Heidol-  seated.  He  entered  the  Chamber  again  in  1868,  but 
berg  as  Professor  of  Early  German  Literature.  His  was  defeated  by  Gambetta  in  1869.  In  1871  he  was 
voluminous  pubii.'ihed  works  include  critical  editions  again  elected  deputy,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Sen- 
of  Old  and  Middle  Hi^h  German  poets,  many  of  ate  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  member.  He  published 
whose  works  were  first  issued  in  print  by  him,  and  biographies  of  his  father  and  of  Bishop  Grcgoire,  and 
of  old  French  romances,  pastorals,  and  popular  songs,  edited  the  memoirs  of  Bardre. 

poetry  of  his  own,  of  which  a  collected  edition  has  Oorrentl,  Oeure,  an  Italian  statesman,  born  in  1815 ; 

neen  published,  and  lectures  and  essays,  some  of  died  in  Meina,  Oct.  4, 1888.    He  took  part  in  the  con- 

whicb  were  republished  in  1883.  ilicts  for  the  deliverance  and  unification  of  Italy,  and 

Beaid  Oharles.  an  English  divine,  bom  in  1828;  died  was  Minister  of  Education  in  1867  and  again  fh>m 

at  Liverpool,  March  9, 1888.     Ho  became  a  minister  of  1869  till  1872,  when  he  prepared  and  carried  through 

the  Unitarian  church  at  Hyde,  removing  subsequent-  Parliament  the  laws  for  pensioning  elementary  school- 

Iv  to  Liverpool.     In  1861  was  published  his  *^  Port  teachers  and  abolisiiing  the  theological  faculties  in  the 

Royal,  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Religion  and  universities. 

Literature  in  France.j^    He  founded'the  **  Theological  Oorti  Luigi,  an  Italian  diplomatist,  died  in  Rome, 

Feb.  18,  1888.    He  studied  mathematics  in  Padua, 
took  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  filling  an  office  in 

of  M.  Renan's  '^Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  In-  the  Sardinian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  after- 

stitutions,  Thought,  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Chris-  ward  serving  in  the  ranks  against  Austria.    In  1850 

tianity  "  (1880).      In  1888  he  delivered  the  Hibbert  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  secretary  of  le- 

Lectures  in  London  and  Oxlbrd,  taking  for  his  sub-  gution  at  London.    He  rose  to  be  councilor  m  1862, 


Review,"  in  1864.    His  other  important  works  were, 
*'  Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  *'    and  a  translation 
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and  filled  in  rapid  suooesfiioii  tlie  poBts  of  ehargi  d*qf' 
faiiMM^  minister  resident,  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary in  Brussels,  Stockholm,  Madrid,  ana  Washiniir. 
ton.  In  1878  he  presided  over  the  Alanama  Conmiis- 
sion,  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  Constantinople 
as  ambassador,  where  he  so  skUlftilly  asserted  the 
position  of  Italy  in  the  complicated  Eastern  question 
that  from  that  time  forth  he  was  the  chief  diplomatio 
authority  in  Italy  in  Oriental  i^airs.  When  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  in  European  diplomacy  fihifted  in  the 
direction  of  Constantinople,  CarioU,  in  1878,  called 
Corti  into  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and.  when  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  convened, 
while  retaining  his  post  in  the  Cabinet,  he  went  as  the 
Italian  representative.  Soon  atter  the  work  of  the 
Con^ss  was  finished  he  resigned  on  account  of  a 
ministerial  crisis,  having  been  severely  attacked  by 
Crispi  and  othern  of  tiic  Opposition,  because  he  had 
secured  no  territorial  advantage  for  Italy,  and  went 
to  London  as  ambassador,  in  wnich  post  he  remuued 
until  he  was  removed  by  the  Crispi  ministry.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate. 

OnmptoB,  Thomai  BumbIIi  an  English  engineer,  bom 
in  Broadstain,  Kent,  in  1816;  died  in  April,  1888. 
After  receiving  a  libera]  education  he  became  the 

Supil  of  an  eminent  mechanical  engineer  in  London. 
[o  designed  the  fir^t  locomotive  for  the  Great  West- 
em  Railwav.  (^nd  between  1842  and  1847  he  perfected 
the  type  of  locomotive  that  bears  his  name,  in  which 
a  long  boiler,  outside  cvlinders,  and  a  low  center  of 
gravity  are  the  eanential  teatures.  In  1851  his  loco- 
motives won  for  him  the  grand  medal  in  the  Great 
Exhibition.  He  kid  the  first  submarine  cable  be- 
tween Dover  and  CalaL»  in  1851. 

Debnj,  Jvlei  Henii,  French  chemist,  bom  in  France, 
Joly  26. 1827  ;  died  in  Paris,  July  19, 1888.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  received  tiio  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Sciences  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  wa.H  called  to 
the  chair  of  Chemistrv  at  tiie  Charlemagne  Lyceum, 
and  was  assistant  at  the  Normal  School.  In  1868  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Maitre  de  Conferences^. 
He  was  also  aasayer  at  the  testing  department  of  tiie 
mint.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Encouragement  for  National  Industry. 
Prof.  Debray  was  a  member  of  the  Higher  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  Consulting  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  greater  pert  of  his 
original  work  was  performed  in  association  with 
Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  notably,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  properties  of  tJie  rarer  platinum  met^s, 
such  as  osmium  and  iridium,  which  at  that  time  were 
but  littie  known,  alfio  in  the  difficult  construction  of 


till  1858.  Subsequently  rejoining  the  Conservatives, 
he  entered  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  in  July,  1866,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  exchanging 
that  office  in  May,  1867, 'for  that  of  president  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  which  he  held  until  December, 
1868.  He  was  a  promoter  of  railroad  enterprises  fn 
Devonshire  and  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  supporter  of 
religious,  educational,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

Iiojle)  Sir  Fnuioli  Haitiiin,  Bart.,  an  English  poet, 
bora  in  Yorkshire,  Aug.  22, 1610 ;  died  in  London, 
June  8, 1888.  He  was  graduated  with  honor  at  Ox- 
ford in  1882,  was  called  to  the  bar  shortly  afterward, 
succeeded  to  a  baronetcy  in  1889,  and  was  appointed 
receiver-general  of  customs  in  1846.  He  was  elect- 
ed Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1867,  and  in  1878 
was  re-elected.  He  published  ballads  and  other  po- 
etical pieces,  and  in  1886  a  voloiLe  of  **  Beminiscenoea 
and  Obinions.'' 

IhiolnoiOharles  Theodera  EngteiL  a  French  statesman^ 
bora  in  Bagndres-de-Bigorre,  Nov.  9, 1812;  died  in 
July,  1888.  He  was  a  prominent  Republican  in  1848. 
a  frequent  speaker  in  uie  Constituent  Assemblv,  and 
for  a  time  Muiister  of  Fuiance.  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  he  devoted  himself  to  private  business. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Aiisenibly  that  was 
summoned  to  make  peace  with  Germany,  was  made 
President  of  the  Republican  Left,  was  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  financial  questions,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  in  1875  was  chosen  a 
Senator  tor  life,  and  was  looked  upon  in  the  Senate  as 
a  leader  of  the  Moderate  Left.  In  1882^  alter  M.  do 
Freycinet's  defeat,  on  the  proposal  of  a  joint  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  with  En^Iand^  M.  Grdvy  invited  him, 
alter  the  other  Republican  leaders  had  declined,  to 
form  a  working  minb^try,  which  he  succcs-sfully  ao- 
oomplished  by  mducing  several  Gambcttists  to  accept 
portfolios. 

Ihuicaiii  FnndSf  a  British  artillery  officer,  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1835 ;  died  in  London.  Nov. 
16,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  passed  the  artillery  examination  at  the 
head  of  all  competitors,  rose  rapidly  in  the  army,  and 
after  holdinff  several  staff  appointments  was  selected 
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on  dissociation.  His  publications  include,  besides 
his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  on  **  Glucinum  and  its 
Compounds"  (1855).  "  Dca  Principales  Sources  de 
Lumidre''  (1863);  ^^M^tallurgie  du  I'latine  et  des 
Metaux  qui  TAccompagnent"  (2  vols.,  1868);  and 
"Coura  Elimentaire  de  Cheniie*'  (2  voU.,  1865). 

DaUnSf  HikdhuiSi  a  German  Shakespearian  commen- 
tator, bom  in  Bremen,  Oct.  19, 1818 ;  died  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  18, 1888.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  ac- 
quired a  name  as  a  scholar  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the 
rroven^l  and  English  languages  and  literature,  and 
wan  professor  of  those  subiects  at  Bonn  fh)m  1865 
tmtil  his  death.  Besides  works  on  the  Romance  lit- 
erature, he  published  "  The  Shakespeare  Mvth " 
(1851) ;  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  **  Work."**"  (7 
vols.,  1854-^61);  a  volume  on  the  Engluh  theatre  in 
Shakespeare's  time  (1858);  and  a  *^  Shakespeare 
Lexicon"  (1854). 

Devon,  William  Reginald  Orartenay,  Earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  born  April  14,  1807 ;  died  at  Powder 
ham  Cantle,  near  Exeter,  Nov.  18,  1888.  lie  was 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1828,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1841  as  a  Conservative,  became  a  Poelite, 
and  was  secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  ftom  1852 


ices  in  caring  tor  the  refugees  that  Gen.  Gordon  sent 
down  the  Nile  fhmi  Khartoum.  Col.  Duncan  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  and  other  learned  societies, 
author  of  "  The  English  in  Spain  "  and  **  Hi>tory  of 
the  Royal  Artillery^"  a  founder  of  the  St  John's 
Ambulance  Association,  and  a  prime  mover  in  the 
establishment  of  coffee-palaces  in  garrii«on  towns.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  ailcr  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  1885. 

Eaniet  Wiluam^  an  English  sanitarian,  bom  in 
Lochee,  Forfanhire,  Scotland,  in  1882;  died  in  South 
Hampstead,  England,  Aug.  16, 1888.  He  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  tramingj  wa»i  one  of  the  designera  of  the 
Renkioi  Hospital  dunng  the  Crimean  War,  and  made 
the  firet  excavations  on  the  site  of  Troy  atter  the  con- 
cl union  of  hostilities.  He  was  one  ot  the  founders  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1874  of 
the  Cremation  Society,  the  **  Transactions  "  of  which 
he  edited.  He  published  "  Healthy  Houses,"  a  work 
that  gave  an  impetus  to  sanitary  reform,  and  subse- 
onently  a  maturer  work  on  **  Sanitaiy  Arrangements 
lor  Dwellings."  In  1874  he  published  *^  Crenoation 
of  the  Dead,"  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Btex,  Antdne,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Paris 
March  20,  1808:  died  there,  July  8,  1888.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  artists,  and  in  1828  gained  the 
frize  of  Rome  with  his  "  Ilyacinth  slain  by  Apollo." 
le  exhibited  the  colossal  group  of  ^* Cain"  in  1888. 
The  power  and  originnlity  displayed  in  this  work 
caa*«cd  M.  Thiers  to  commi^ion  the  sculptor  to  exe- 
cute the  groups  representing  **  1814"  ana  "  1815"  on 
the  Arc  de  r  f^toile.  He  would  not  exhibit  again  at 
the  Salon,  because  some  of  his  works  were  rejected, 
until  1841,  when  he  appeared  with  the  *^  Tomb  of 
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G^rioault."    ^tex  wqb  difitinguiBhed  as  a  painter,  en-        FLdsoherf  HBhuloh  L^benditi  a  Gennan  philolopat, 


Dekoroiz,  and  M.  de  Lessepa,  and  many  medallions  edttiooB  of  Abulfeda'a  **HiAtori&  ante-Islamica'*  and 

and  portraits.    In  1868  he  was  oominissioned  with  the  Beidhawi's  ^*  Coaimcntai7  on  the  Koran."    He  was 

execution  of  the  monument  to  Ingres  at  Montauban.  a  fureii^  member  of  the  French  Institute. 

His  most  famous  painting  are  ^"Christ  Preaching,'*  QallMra,  Duchess  of,  an  Italian  benefactress,  bom 

^^  Sappho,"  ^^  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  "  Jacob  Bles8iR!r  in  Paris ;  died  in  Genoa,  Dec.  10, 1888.    She  was  the 

the  sons  of  Joseph,"   ^*The  Flight  into   Egypt,"  dnughter  of  the  Marauis  de  Briguole-Sall,  who  repre- 

^^fiomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  *^The  Great  Men  of  the  sented  Peidmont  in  Paris  for  many  years  under  Cario 

United  States  (for  the  Cit^  Hall,  New  York).    He  Alberto,  and  married  the  Duke  de'  Gallierar Ferrari, 

drew  the  plans  for  a  fountam  and  swimming-schools  the  wealthiest  of  Italian  speculators,  who  acquirea 

in  the  woods  of  Boulogne  and  Vincennes  ana  for  sev-  ducal  and  princely  rank  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate 

end  monumentA  and  tombs.    He  published  an  *^  Essay  of  Galliera,  near  ooloffna,  and  that  of  Luocdio,  in  the 

on  the  Beautit\il "  (1851)  and  a  yolmne  of  art  studies  vicinity  of  Turin.    .Alter  his  death  his  widow  carried 

on  '*  Pradier  and  Scheffer"  (1659).  out  his  wish  to  give  20^000,000  lire  toward  the  harbor 

Evenlsy,  Ohailai  Shaw-LefiBmi  viscount,  an  English  improvements  of  the  city  of  (^enoa  and  6,000,000  lire 
statesman,  bom  in  London  Feb.  22, 1794 ;  died  at  for  laborers'  dwellings.  Their  son,  renouncing  the 
Heckfleld  Place,  his  seat  in  Hampshire,  Dea  28, 1888.  titles  and  wealth  that  his  father  had  won  by  repre- 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1815,  and  in  1819  hensible  practices,  induced  a  Frenchman  to  aaopt 
was  Qolled  to  the  bar.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sam-  him  under  the  French  law.  in  order  that  he  might 
uel  Whitbread  and  niece  of  Earl  Grey  in  1817.  In  take  the  name  De  la  Benauaiere-Ferrari,  and  became 
1830  he  entered  Parliament,  and  in  1881  was  returned  a  Professor  of  (merman  History  at  Brussels.  The  duch- 
as  a  Liberal  for  his  own  oounty,  the  northern  division  ess  gave  the  Palazzo  Bosso,  with  its  library  and  pict- 
of  which  he  represented  after  the  passage  of  the  retbrm  ure-gallery  and  a  fund  tor  their  maintenance,  to  the 
act  of  1882.  His  tact,  courtesy^  line  presence,  and  city  of  Genoa,  and  founded  there  the  San  Andrea 
knowledge  of  business  made  mm  the  choice  of  his  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  18.000,000  lire,  and  the  Hos- 
party  and  of  the  country  gentlemen  for  the  Speaker's  pital  delta  Ooronata,  which  oost  5,000,000  lire,  besides 
chair  when  it  was  vacated  in  1889,  and  on  May  27  he  charitable  institutions  of  leaser  importance.  She  pro- 
was  elected  by  a  minority  of  eighteen  over  the  Tory  vided  a  great  number  of  dowerlesrt  girls,  in  all  ranks 
candidate.  The  fairness,  iirmneas.  readiness,  and  good  of  life,  with  the  moans  of  marriage.  In  her  will  she 
temper  with  which  he  directed  tne  stormy  debates  of  endowed  orphan  asylums  and  made  bequesta  for  nu- 
the  period,  with  the  aid  of  new  forms  of  procedure  of  merous  charitable  institutions.  The  (Tfuliera  proper- 
his  own  suggestion,  led  to  his  retention  in  the  chair,  tv,  valued  at  80,000,000  lire,  she  willed  to  the  Duke 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841.  Mr.  Shaw-  ae  Monti^naier.  Large  legacies  that  were  destined 
Lefevre  governed  the  proceedings  of  the  House  during  for  other  members  of  the  Orleans  family  are  said  to 
the  embittered  contest  over  free  trade,  was  continued  have  been  stricken  firom  the  will,  owing  to  her  dis- 
in  the  chair  as  a  matter  of  course  when  a  general  dec-  satUfiiotion  with  the  political  course  of  the  Comte  de 
tion  placed  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  head  of  the  Gov-  Paris.  Her  palace  in  Paris,  worth  5,000,000  fi^ncs,  she 
emment  in  1847.  And  when  the  Tories  asain  came  into  bequeathed  to  the  A ustro- Hungarian  Grovemment,  on 
power  in  1852,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the  House,  condition  that  it  shall  be  maintained  as  the  Embassy 
followed  the  precedent  set  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  forever.  The  residuary  estate  was  left  to  be  divided 
Shaw-Lefevre  was  re-elected  by  acclamation.  He  re-  in  equal  parts  between  her  son  and  the  Empress 
signed  when  the  fourth  Parliament  over  which  he  had  Friedrich  of  Germany. 

presided  was  dissolved  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1857,  Glfligi  Oeom  Bdborti  an  English  author,  bom  in 

naving  served  longer  than   any  of  his  predecessors  Stirling,  Scotland,  April  20, 1796 ;  died  near  Winch- 

except   Arthur  Onslow.     He  was  created  Viscount  field,  England,  July  9,  1888.    He  was  the  son  of  a 

Eversley,  of  Heckfield,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  Scottish  bishop,  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  entered 

and  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  horticulture  ana  Oxford,  but  left  in  1812  to  join  the  army,  and  served 

to  his  duties  as  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  coloiel  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  afterward  in  the 

of  Yeomanry,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ec-  American  war.     Returning  to  BalUol  College,  he 

clesiastical  commissioner.  took  his  degree,  and  was  ordained  in  1820.    He  was 

Feyen-Poniii,  Fn]i9ol%  a  French  artist,  born  in  Bey-  rector  of  a  ^urch  in  Kent,  became  chaplain  of  Chel- 

sur-^illo  in  1829,  died  Oct.  14, 1888.    He  studied  m  sea  in  1844.  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  cbap- 

the  JBcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  relinquished  the  con-  lain-^neral  of  the  torces,  a  post  that  he  held  for 

test  for  the  prize  of  Rome  on  receiving  the  commis-  nearly  thirty  years.     He  devised  a  scheme  for  the 

sion  to  paint  the  curtain  for  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens,  education  of  soldiers,  and  was  appointed  inspector^ 

which  still  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  desi^s  general  of  military  schooU  soon   after  he  became 

of  its  kind.    He  devoted  himself  at  first  to  histoncal  chaplain- general.     Among  his  numerous  published 


(1861),  "LaMuKedeBouIanffcr"  (186.^).and  ^'Charles    ofLordClive.  Warren,  Hastinga,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
le T^m^raire  retrouv^  apres  la  Battaille  de  Nancz"     lington":  ^^MemoirH  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro"  ;  *^Tra- 


was  followed  by  **  La  Vanneuse,"  a  work  that  was  Oo^  8t  Jean  Baptists  Aiidzii  a  French  philan- 
much  admired.  A  painting  representing  oyster-drodg-  thropist,  bom  in  1817  ;  died  in  (iuise,  Jan.  17, 1888. 
ers  returning  from  fishing  hangs  in  the  Luxembouig  He  was  tlie  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  was  a  working- 
Palace.  Otuers  of  his  works  of  the  later  period  man  in  early  life.  In  1846  he  established  an  iron- 
are  ^'Naufrage  de  I'Evening  Star"  (1868),  **  Melan-  foundir  at  (iuise.  He  rapidly  became  wealthy,  and 
cholie"  (1870),  "Le  Printemps"  (1872),  and  "La  in  1859  he  erected  a /am»/M<wr«,  with  co-operative 
Rosde  "  (1874).  He  was  one  of  the  Society  of  Ten,  shops,  a  club,  a  theatre,  and  other  institutions  for  his 
the  members  of  which  each  year  exposed  their  new  worxmen.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  in  1871,  but 
works  at  the  Hotel  Drouot.  withdrew  ttom  political  life  in  1875. 
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CMviiif  QeoffSi  on  English  author,  bom  in  London,  in  Augsburg,  but  settled  in  Paris  in  1888,  and  re- 
Jan.  88,  1815  '^  died  there.  Jan.  27.  i868.  He  was  the  mained  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
son  of  an  architect  and  practiced  tne  same  profession,  composer  of  pieces  K>r  the  pianoforte,  which  are  dis^ 
but  devoted  himself  also  to  art  journalism  and  lit-  tin^j^hed  tor  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  artistic 
erature.  He  became  editor  of  the  ^^  Builder  *'  in  1844.  flnuth.  One  of  his  collections  is  called  "  Promenades 
He  published  a  standard  treatise  on  *^  Concrete  '*  d*un  Solitaire,'*  referring  to  Rousseau,  and  another  is 
(1886),  which  was  tranmlated  into  various  languages;  **  Blumen,  Frucht,  und  Domen  StAcke,"  supposed  to 
**The  Churches  of  London  "  (2  vols.,  1888-'89k  havebeeninspireaby  the  works  of  Rich ter.  He  rarely 
**  Buildings  and  Monuments,  Modem  and  Medieeval "  appeared  in  concerts^  and  as  a  player  he  was  onl^ 
(1848):  "  HistoiT  in  Ruins "  (1868):  *^  London  Shad-  heard  to  advantai^e  m  the  inspirmg  presence  of  his 
ows"  (1864) ;  ^^  Town  Swamps  ana  Social  Bridges  "  pupils  and  admirebi. 

(1865) ;  **  Memorials  of  Workers'^ ;  and   '^  Another  Bbim^  Prince  AjknadtUt  of,  a  general  in  the  Aus- 

Blow  for  Lite."    His  later  works  dealt  with  saui-  triau  army,  bom  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  July  16, 

tary  and  social  reforms.     He  was  the  designer  of  St.  1828:  died  near  Jugenheim,  Dec  16,  1S88.    He  was 

Mary's  Church,  West  Brompton,  and  other  ecolesias-  the  third  son  of  the  Orand  Duke  Ludwig.    Entering 

tioal  and  public  buildingH.  the  Hessian  service  as  lieutenant  in  1888,  be  joined  the 

Qondbisii  Kdmmwl,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Lau-  Russian  armv  as  oolonel,  in  1840,  alter  his  sister's 
ri^re,  March  7, 1829 ;  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  10, 1888.  marriage  to  the  future  Czar  Alexander  II,  rose  to  be 
He  was  the  author  of  **Lakm^j''  ^^Le  Roi  Pa  dit,*'  a  mi^or- general,  and  took  service  in  the  Austrian 
*' Le  Panache,'*  **  Qavand,"  "  Mmard  et  Compaffnie,'*  army  in  i862,  a  year  after  his  marriage  to  Julie, 
**  Le  Plus  Heureux  des  Trois^"  **  Le  Parisien/'  and  daughter  of  Count  Maurice  Haucko.  The  ability  and 
other  successful  comedies.  His  co-operation  and  ad-  decision  that  he  displayed  on  the  field  of  Montebello 
vice  were  nought  by  authora  and  managers,  and  made  in  1869  led  to  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
sQcoesses  of  many  unpresentable  plays,  such  as  **  Le  ant  field-marshal.  He  distinguished  himself  like- 
Club^"  which  would  never  have  been  performed  but  wise  at  Solferino,  and  was  intrusted  later  with  the 
for  his  assistance.  His  works  are  distinguiahed  for  command  of  the  Seventh  Corps.  He  retumed  to  his 
wit  and  refined  humor.  home  in  1868,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education 

OoaWf  FhiUp  Heaiy.  an  Entrlish  naturalist,  bom  in  of  his  children  and  the  gratification  of  scientific  and 

Worcester  in  1810;  died  inTTorquay,  Aug.  28, 1888.  artistic  tastes  till  the  war  of  1866  called  him  to  the 

In  1827  he  went  as  a  merchant's  clerk  to  Newfound-  head  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  of  the  German  Federa- 

hmd,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  in  collecting  insects  tion.    He  has  shared  with  Field-Marshal  Bcnedek  the 

and  making  colored  drawings  of  them  and  their  trans-  blame  for  the  defeat  of  Austria  and  the  South  Oer- 

tbrmations.    He  removed  to  Lower  Canada  in  1886,  man  States,  although  tardy  mobilization  and  incohcr- 


tumed  to  England  in  1889,  and  prepared  for  publica-  bv  generals,  who  were  strangere  to  him.    After  the 

tion  the  rcsults'of  his  investigations,  vbited  Jamaica  oioae  of  thi«  campaign  he  retumed  to  his  oountry-seat, 

in  1844-'46,  and  from  that  time  forward  resided  in  called  Heiligen  berg,  where  he  Bpent  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

England,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  micro-  HLb  eldest  son.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battcnbuig,  filled 

scopio  study  of  the  Rotifera  and  to  collecting  shells  for  for  seven  yean  the  Bulgarian  throne,  and  his  second 

public  and  private  cabinets.    He  also  pursued  a  series  son,  Prince  Henry,  married  in   1886  the  Princess 

of  investigations  into  the  characters  of  tne  Ihpilionida.  Beatrice,  daujghter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

Besides  his  works  on  natural  history,  both  scientific  Hane,  Fiianibh  Wilbebii,  Landgrave  of,  bom  in  Co- 

and  popuhir,  he  published  several  volumes  of  sacred  penhagen,  Oct.  16, 1854 ;  died  at  se^  Off.  14, 1888. 

and  ancient  history.    Among  lus  books  are  **  The  He  was  traveling  in  the  tropics^  and  wnile  sailing 

Canadian  Naturalist "  (London.  1840) ;  "  Birds  of  Ja^  ft-om  Batavia  to  Singapore  he  disappeared  from  Lis 

maioa  "  (with  an  atlas)  and  "  A  Naturalist's  Soioum  cabin  in  the  night,  and  is  supposed  to  nave  committed 

in  Jamaica  "  ;  **  Introduction  to  Zoology  *' ;  ^*  Monu-  suicide.     His  successor  as  chief  of  the  electoral  or 

ments  of  Egypt "  (1847) :  **  Sacred  Streams  '*  (1860) ;  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Hesse  is  his  brother  Ales- 

•'  History  of  the  Jews  '^  (1851) ;  "  Assyria"  (1862) ;  ander  Fricdrich. 

The  Aquarium  "  (1864) ;  ^'  Manual  of  Marine  Zo6l-  BoU,  Fnuik.  on  English  artist,  bom  in  London,  July 

ry  "  (1866);  **  Life  in  its  Lower,  Intermediate,  and  4, 1846;  died  there,  July  81,  1888.    He  was  the  son 

igher  Forms  "  (1867) ;  *'  Actinoloffia  Britannica :  a  of  Francis  Holl,  the  engraver,  studied  painting  in 

History  of  British  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals  *' (1860) ;  Iiondon,  and  in  1864  began  to  exhibit  pictures  on 

*'  The 'Romance  of  Natural  History  "  (I860-' 62) ;  ^*  A  sentimental  subjects  in  the  Royal  Academy.    A  por- 

Tear  at  the  Shore  "  (1866) ;  '*  Land  and  Sea  "  (1866) ;  tnut  of  Samuel  Cousins,  the  engraver,  was  so  strongly 

**  Wonders  of  the  Great  Deep"  (Philadelphbi,  1874);  handled  that  the  artist  was  at  once  overwhelmed 

and  '*  The  Mvsteries  of  Qod :  a  Series  of  Expositions  with  commissions,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 

of  Holy  Scripture  "  (London,  1884).  life  painted  nothing  but  portraits.    Among  his  sitten 
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land 

He  a , 

1829,  on  tne  second  ship  that  sailed  fh)m  England  bridge.    His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  Cornelius 

with  that  destination.    With  his  elder  brother  he  ex-  Vanderbilt.    He  was  made  an  Academician  in  1884. 

florod  the  country  esst  and  north  of  Swan  river  in       Honaeiiii  Jean  Obads^  a  Belgian  astronomer,  bom  in 

846.    In  1867  he  traced  the  Murchison  river,  and  in  Mons,  Oct.  7, 1820 ;  died  in  Sohiirbeck,  July  12. 1888. 

1860  was  intrusted  by  the  Oovemment  with  an  expe-  Ho  succeeded  Quetelet  as  director  of  the  Erussels  Ob- 

dition  firom  the  northwest  coast  of  Australia  in  search  servatory,  which  he  thoroughly  reoiy^anized  and  kept 

of  cotton-lands,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  up  to  the  requirements  of  modem  science.   His  ^*  Ura- 

pearl-flsheries  of  Wei^tem  Australia,  of  rich  pastoral  nomdtrie  Oen^rale,"  containing  all  the  stars  of  both 

lands,  and  of  Ashburton  and  Fortescue  rivers.    He  hemispheres  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was 

made  a  geological  map  of  Western  Australia,  and  was  based  on  observations  that  he  made  for  several  years 

the  first  to  ciul  attention  to  the  coal-mines  of  the  col-  near  the  equator.    A  second  great  undertaking  was 

ony.    Settling  in  Queensland,  he  became  Commis-  the  "  Bibliographie  G^n^rale  de  P  AstronomiCj"  of 

sioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Postmaster-General,  and  which  only  two  volumes  have  appeared,  containing  a 

was  a  member  of  the  LcgUlativo  Council.  methodically  arranged  catalogue  of  all  treatises,  works, 

H^STf   Bte^hsD,   a  Hungarian   musician,  bom    in  and  published  observations  in  the  field  of  astronomir, 

Pesth,  May  16,  1816;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,1888.  fVora  the  invention  of  printmg  to  the  year  1880.    He 

He  stadied  in  Vienna,  and  remained  for  a  few  years  also  published  a  **  Vademecum  de  Al'stronomie." 
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Howltti  liaijf  an  English  author,  born  in  Uttozeter  ceedinffl^r  popular,  keeping  the  stage  at  the  Gymnase, 

in  1799;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  80,1886.    She  was  the  Pmaia  BoyaI,and  the  Varietes  longer  than  any 

the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  named  Botluun,  and  married  contemporaneous  works.    In  1880  he  was  elected  to 

William  Uowitt  in  1823.    In  the  same  year  they  pub-  the  Academy.    Among  his  more  popular  works  were 

lished  a  volume  of  ver:»e,  beginning  a  career  of  joint  ^^  Frisctte  "  (1846) :  *^  Madame  Lnrina  *'  (1849) ;  *^  Un 

authorship  that  made  their  names  widely  known.    In  Qarcon  do  cbez  Very  "   (1850) :    *^  Une  Femme  qui 

1834  she  issued  a  dramatic  poem  called  ^The  Seven  pcrases  Jarreti^res"  (1851)  \  ^^ijd  Chapeau  de  Paiilo 
Tem 


ton, 

Danish  and  Swedish,  and  first  made  the  works  of  comedy  of  superior  merit, 'written  in  collaboration 

Fredrika  Bremer  known  to  Englini  readers.    In  1851  with  Edouard  Martin  (1860) ;  ^^  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux'* 

■  "  ~     ■■  "      "       ~  "    (1864); 

Mouton  k 

La  Charge 

published  a 

Caei^wvn''  and  a  *^  Popular  History  of  the  United  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1878. 

States."    They  settled  in  Italy  in  1872.  Latham,  Bobsrt  Qadon,  an  English  ethnologist,  bom 

Jelktt,  John  Hewitt,  Irish  mathematician,  bom  in  in  1812:  died  in  London,  Muxih  9,  1888.  He  was 
Cashel,  Dec.  25,  1817 ;  died  in  Dublin,  Feb.  20,  1888.  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  which  he  became  a  fellow,  Ktudied  medicine,  and  for 
a  fellow  in  1840,  was  api>ointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  some  years  lectured  oo  materia  mcdica  and  medical 
Philoaophy  in  1848,  received  the  appointment  of  com-  jurisprudence  at  Middlesex  Uo:«pital.  Betorc  1840  he 
missioner  of  national  education  in  1868,  and  in  1881  had  published  books  on  Norway,  and  translated  Teg- 
was  appointed  provost  of  Trio  it  v  College.  He  wrote  ner's  **•  Frithiof  Saga."  Manv  ethnolu^cal  and  phil- 
a  **  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations  "  ( 1850) ;  a  ological  works  followed,  of  wnich  the  most  successful 
"Troatise  on  the  Theory  of  Frictiou"  (1872);  and  were  "The  EthnOWy  of  Eurone"  (1852);  and"Tiie 
several  theological  essays,  of  which  the  principal  English  Language"  (1855).  He  prepared  a  revised 
ones  are  ''The  Moral  Difficulties  of  the  Old  Testa-  edition  of  Johnson's ''Dictionary'^  (1870). 
ment"  and  "The  Efficacy  of  Prayer."  Lee,  Henzyi  an   English  naturalist,  bom  in  1827; 

Juste,  Theodfln,  a  Belgian  hL«torian.  bora  in  Brussels,  died  in  London  in  1888.  As  natumlist  to  the  Bri^h- 
Jan.  11,1818;  died  there,  Aug.  12, 1888.  He  did  much  ton  aquarium  he  carried  out  experiments  regarding 
to  popularize  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  habits  of  the  heiiing,  the  natural  history  and 
France,  publishing  more  than  fltty  volumes.  Among  classification  of  white  raiit,  and  the  mimtion  of 
bis  most  important  works  were  a  "  History  of  the  i^molts.  He  published  "  Aquarium  Notes,"  descrilt- 
French  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire"  ing  the  life  hL^toiy  of  the  fish  under  hb  care;  '*Sea 
(lS89-'40) ;  "  Charlemagne"  (1849) ;  "  Charles  V  and  Fables  explained,^'  "  The  Octopus,"  and  *' The  Cut- 
Margaret  of  Austria  "  (1858) ;  "  History  of  the  Revolt  tle-Fbh  of  Fact  and  Fiction." 

of  tne  Low  Countries"  (1 862-' 63) ;  *'  History  of  the  Levi, Leone,  an  English  statistician,  bom  in  Ancona, 

States-General  in  the  Low  Countries"  (1864 1;  "The  Italy,  July  6,  1821;  died  in  London,  May  9,  1838. 

Kekrian  Revolution  of  1830"  (1873) ;  and  "  Founders  He  went  to  Ena^land  when  a  young  man  on  a  com- 

of  tne  Belgian  Monarchy  "  (20  vols.,  1865-'74).  mercijil   enterprise,   and  finding  difficulties   in   the 

Key,  Sir  Astiey  Oooper,  an  English  naval  officer,  bom  commercial  laws^  he  studied  law,  obtained  admission 

in  1821 ;  died  in  Maidenhead,  March  8, 1888.    He  dis-  to  the  bar,  organized  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 

tinguished  himself  in  the  Naval  CoUei^,  and  obtained  mcrce  in  1849,  and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  and 

a  lieutenant's  commission,  rescued  the  stranded  "  Gor-  by  agitation  secured  the  removal  of  some  of  the  ob- 

gon"  off  Montevideo  in  1844,  was  wounded  in  action  structions  to  foreign  trade.    He  published  a  treatise  on 

and  made  a  commander  in  1845,  became  a  captain  in  "  The  Commercial  Law  of  the  World  "  in  1850,  and 

1850,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Bo-  in  1852  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Commercial  Law  in 

marsund  and  the  other  operations  of  the  Baltic  com-  King's  College,  London,  which  he  filled  for  many 

Eaign  in  1855.  In  1857  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  gun-  years.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Taxation:  how  it  is 
oats  at  Calcutta  during  the  Indian  mutiuy.  and  in  raised,  and  how  expended  "  (London,  1860)  ^  '*  Ilis- 
1858  he  commanded  a  tmttaliou  of  seamen  at  the  capt-  tory  of  British  Commerce  and  of  the  Economic  Proc- 
ure of  Canton.  On  returning  to  England,  he  served  rcss  of  the  British  Nation,  1863-'78"  ;  and  **  Wont 
on  the  board  to  considei  the  state  of  the  defenses  that  and  Pay  "  ;  *^  War  and  its  Consequences  "  ;  and  other 
was  called  into  existence  on  account  of  the  building  publislied  lectures. 

of  the  French  iron-clad  ^*-  Gloire."  When  the  British  Levyi  Ja«^  M»  on  English  journalist,  bom  in  Lon- 
Government  began  to  build  iron-plated  vessels  and  to  don  in  1812 ;  died  in  Ramsgate,  Oct.  12, 18S8.  In  the 
make  heavy  guns.  Captain  Key  was  made  director-  earlier  |ieriod  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  various 
geueral  of  naval  ordnance.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  mercantile  pursuits.  He  purchased  the  London 
superintendent  of  Portsmouth  dockyard.  In  1873-'76  **  Daily  Telegraph  '*  about  1857,  when  it  was  a  small 
he  was  president  of  the  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  sheet  with  insi^ificant  circulation.  Through  his  en- 
holding  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  was  promoted  terprise  in  obtaining  interesting  news  and  in  engaging 
admiral  in  1878,  and  held  the  office  of  Principal  Naval  vigorous  writers,  he  gained  a  circle  of  readers,  espe- 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  two  successive  adminis-  ciolly  among  the  Dissenters  and  Liberals  of  England, 
tration'^.  as  large  as  any  newspaper  in  the  world  commanded. 

Labiohe,  Sngfee  HaiiiL  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Luoan,  George  Oharlei  Bfaighvn,  Earl  of,  an  English 

Paris,  May  5,  1S15 ;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1338.    He  was  general,  bom  April  16, 1800 ;  died  Nov.  10, 1888.    He 

educated  at  the  Bourbon  College,  and  entered   the  entered  the  army  in  1816,  and  while  holding  the  rank 

Law  School,  wrote  feuilletant  lor  the  Paris  papers,  of  lieutenant-colonel  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  staff 

and  in  1838  publislied  a  romance  entitled  '^  La  Clef  of  Gen.  Diebitsch  in  the  Russian  campaign  againi^t 

des  Champs."  •  His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  author-  Turkey  in  1828.    He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1839, 

ship,  the  play  of  '*  M.  de  Coylin,"  in  which  he  had  and  was  elected  an  IrL*h  representative  peer.     When 

the  assistance  of  two  other  writers,  was  not  a  success,  the  war  with  Russia  began,  in  1854.  Lord  Lucan  was 

He  applied  himself,  however,  to  the  work,  and  devel-  a  major-general,  luiving  reached  tnat  rank  in  1851. 

oped  a  new  kind  of  vaudeville  farce,  in  which  the  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  took  port 

central  character  is  involved  in  a  constant  succession  in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  and  the  covering 

of  laughable  complications  caused    by  the  eccentric  operations  intrusted  to  the  cavalry  during  the  siege 

actions  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  producinir  ab-  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  wounded  at  Bal&lava^  he 

surdly  improbable  situations.    Ills  plays  became  ex-  ond  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Cardigan,  being  chiefly 
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responsible  for  the  sacrifloe  of  the  Light  Brigade  on  pies,  Deo.  26, 1888.   He  studied  Uw  in  Nsples,  becora- 

that  day.    He  wa^  made  a  mi^or-genend  in  1858,  and  mg  a  professor  of  the  University.    When  the  revolu- 

a  fiold-manihal  the  year  before  bis  death.  tion  of  1848  broke  ouL  he  espoused  the  side  of  the 

Li^toiiL  B^,  an  English  officer  in  the  Egyptian  serv-  Parliament,  and  after  tne  suppression  of  \he  disturb- 

ice,  diea  in  Khartoum,  in  June,  1888.    He  went  to  ances  went  into  exile.    He  settled  at  Turin,  where  he 

Khartoum  with  Geo.  Gordon,  and  when  the  place  was  became  Protester  of  International  Law.   He  was  one  of 

taken  by  the  Biahdi  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  put  the  most  earnest  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity, 

at  menial  tasks,  but  subsequently  was  given  the  tech-  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  he  was  elected 

nical  direction  of  the  arsenal.  to  reprei4eot  the  circle  of  Ariano  in  Parliament.   Tak- 

Maoliji  Mlkulnhn,  a  Hussian  explorer,  bom  in  1846  *  ing  nis  seat  among  the  Lett,  he  became  one  of  the 
died  in  St.  Petonburg,  April  16, 1S88.  He  came  of  leaders  of  the  party.  When  tnc  Liberals  gained  the 
half  Scotch  and  half  CosHuck  parentage,  was  edu-  ascendancy,  two  yean  later^andthe  Ratazzi  Cabinet 
oated  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Ger-  was  formed  in  1868,  Mancini  was  appoiDted  to  the  De- 
many,  went  to  the  Pacific  in  1866,  and  settled  in  an  paitment  of  Public  Instruction.  The  measure  with 
unexplored  part  of  the  coast  of  Papua,  where  he  in-  which  his  name  is  identified  is  the  abolition  of  capital 
vestigated  the  natural  history  and  etnnology  of  the  punishment,  which  he  carried  in  1865,  after  having 
inland,  and  aoouired  great  influence  over  the  natives,  gained  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  political  associates. 
He  endeavored  to  inauoe  the  Russian  Government  to  Public  opinion  in  Italy  is  not  yet  settled  as  to  the 
annex  the  country  of  his  adiierent«  when  New  Guinea  expediency  of  tins  measure,  which  did  away  with  tiie 


account  of  hb  travels.    lie  had  only  half  completed  yet  it  was  again  enacted  in  March,  1876,  when  Man- 

this  work  when  he  died.  dni  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Dcpretis  Cabinet. 

Mafaie,  Sir  HeniT  Jsmei  Boniiur,  an  English  jurist.  He  retired  from  office  in  1878.    He  fllled  the  chair  of 

bom  in  1822 ;  dieu  in  Cannes.  France,  Feb.  8.  1888.  Criminal  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Kome 

He  distinguished  hiouelf  at  Cambridge  in  classics  and  from  1872  till  his  death,  and  was  the  author  of  many 

mathematics,  became  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College,  of  legal  treaties,  one  of  which  was  a  ^^  Prqiet  de  Code 

which  he  was  afterward  master,  and  in  1847  was  elect-  Penal  Unique,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  presented 

ed  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.    He  publisiied  in  to  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  in  1877. 

1856  an  essay  on  *^  Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education,"  ¥artlns11i|  Tonuiiaio  Maziai  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in 

and  contributed  frequently  to  periodical  literature,  1827 ;  died  in  Rome,  March  80, 1888.    He  wos  a  mem- 

but  published  no  important  work  till  1861,  when  his  bcr  of  the  Augustinian  order  and  one  of  tiie  most 

**  Ancient  Law  "  was  issned.    This  work  was  based  leamed  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church.    He  was 

on  the  earlier  labors  of  Savigny  and  other  German  created  a  cardinal  in  1878,  becoming  Bishop  of  Sablna 

jurists,  but  it  was  the  first  presentation  in  the  Eng-  and  one  of  the  six  cardinaI*bishops,  and  was  made 

lish  language  of  the  study  or  earl v  institutions  by  tne  Prelect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.    He  received 

method  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  and  as  such  the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the  first  ballot  for  a 

produced  a  profound  effect  in  England  and  America,  successor  to  Pius  IXj  but  exerted  his  influence  in  la- 

A  year  after  its  publication  die  author  was  appointed  vor  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  who  became  Leo  XIII. 

legal  member  or  the  Council  of  the  Govemor-General  Matoaty  I«idi|  a  French  painter,  bom  in  Charleville, 

of^India.    He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  reform  of  Ardennes,  in  1818;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  80, 1888.    Ho 

land  tenures  in  India  that  was  carried  out  under  Lord  studied  arohitecture  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but 

Lawrence's  administration.    The  understanding  and  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  historical  painting. 

rcspcNOt  for  indieonous  institutions  which  have  been  He  was  commissioned  by^  the  Government  in  1846  to 

the  aim  of  recent  Indian  administrations  are  larjjrely  paint  pictures  representing  the  ^*  Five  Senses,*'  and 

attributable  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose.    Two  of  these  he 

After  hiB  return  to  England  in  1871  he  was  appointed  completed,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1848. 

a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  together  with  ^^LePieu  Pan  au  Milieu  des  Nvmphes." 

for  India,  and  created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  passed  several  years  in  Algiers,  and  on  nis  retum 

He  held  the  Corpus  profe<utorship  of  Jurisprudence  decorated  the  Pans  Medical  School,  for  which  he 

which  was  created  for  nim  at  the  University  of  Oi^ord  wos  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.    Among  his 

from  1871  till  1878,  and  from  1877  till  his  death  filled  works  are  ''Minerve  "   ''Danse  Antique/'  '"  Annne 

the  post  of  Master  of  Trinity,  although  his  duties  at  endormie  **  ( 1874),  *^  V^nus  Pandcmos  *'  (1876)^  *'  Saint 

the  Indian  Council,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  Jacques  le  Maieur"  (1877),  *^  Jdsus  chcz  Simon  le 

influential  members,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  Pharisien"  (1879),  ana  **St.  Louix"  (1880). 

continue  his  residence  in  London.    In  1^85  he  was  Molbschi  CBuistiaa  Knut  Risdridi,  a  Danish  poet,  bom 


(pcricnce 

him  to  bring  valuable  original  contributions  to  the  *^  The  Life  of  Jesun,"  *'  Barbarossa,**  **  Dante,"  and 
science  of  the  evolution  of  laws  and  political  inntitu-  other  dramas,  a  collection  of  sonnets  called  **  Madon- 
tiona.  Soon  after  his  return  he  puolishcd  the  first  no,'^  another  ot  lyrics,  und  a  highly  commended  trans- 
series  of  his  **  Villajre  Communities  in  the  East  and  lation  of  Dante.  In  1864  he  became  Professor  of  Da- 
West,''  embodying  and  supplementing  the  refiearcbes  nishLiteraturein  the  University  of  Kiel.  Subsequently 
of  Maurer,  Nasse.  and  others.  In  1 875  appealed  **  Lect-  he  was  the  literary  critic  of  the  ^^  Dagblad ''  of  Copen- 
ures  on  the  Early  History  of  Institutions,*'  which  was  hagen,  and  in  1871  he  became  censor  of  the  Koyal 
followed  in  1883*  by  **Dis8ertations  on  Earl V  Law  and  Theatre,  for  which  he  composed  '^  AmbrosiuK," 
Cuntoms.''  HodehveredalecturDatCanibriageinl875  "Pharaoh's  Riuff,"  and  other  plavH,  bchidcn  trantda- 
on  "  The  EffcctH  of  Obnervation  of  India  on  Modem  tions  and  adaptations.  He  wos  ahto  the  author  of  a 
Euronoan  Thoucrht^"  and  in  1878  lectured  at  Oxford  biographioal  study  on  Ludvig  Holbenr,  the  Danish 
on  *^  Modem  Thconesof  Succession  to  Property  atter  dramatist,  and  of  a  comedy  that  was  written  for  the 
Death,  and  tiie  Correctne8A  of  them  suggested  by  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  that  poet. 
Becent  Researche^.^'  His  latest  work  was  "  Popular  Mongradieii,  Aogostos,  an  English  economist,  bom  in 
Government,"  which  originally  appeared  ss  a  Aeries  1807;  died  near  London,  March  8(),  lSh8.  He  won 
of  articles  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review.*'  The  WhcweU  the  author  of  *^  Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce," 
I^ectures  on  "  International  I^aw  "  delivered  at  Cam-  "  History  of  the  Free-Trade  Movement,"  '*  Wealth 
brid^  in  1887  were  published  nfter  his  death.  Creation."  "Trade  Depression,  Recent  and  Pre»- 
Handnii  PascjnalB  Stanislas,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  cnt,"  **  The  Wentem  Farmer  of  America,"  and  "  Eng- 
in  Cafitel-Baronia,  near  Ariano,  in  1817 ;  died  in  Na-  land's  Foreign  Policy." 
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MbnMlrtf  OIubImi  a  French  author,  bom  in  Nantos,  moved  by  his  adventurous  spirit  to  participate  in  the 

April  80,  1826;  died  in  Paris,  Mav  22. 1888.     When  Italian  revolutionurv  uprising,  helping  to  bum  the 

seventeen  years  old  he  publishea  *^  Marie  et  Ferdi-  Austrian  arms  at  Kome,  and  recklessly  exposing  bis 

nand,"  a  poem  that  was  much  admired,  then  wrote  life  at  the  bombardment  of  Messina.    Betuming  to 

several  pieces  for  the  sta^e,  and  in  1846  settled  in  Ceylon  as  his  father's  private  secretary,  he  made  the 

Paris,  wnere  he  wrote  romances,  sketches,  and  critical  aoquamtance  of  Jung   Bahadoor,  and  accompanied 

articles  for  newspapers,  was  dramatic  critic  lor  the  him  on  a  journey  to  Nepaul,  which  atToided  material 

*''•  Figaro  *'  for  some  time,  and  edited  a  8hort-lived  for  a  verv  successful  book  entitled  *■*•  Katmandu."  He 

weekly  called  ^*  Le  (gourmet."   In  the  long  list  of  his  practicea  for  a  short  time  at  the  Ceylon  bar,  but  his 

books  the  most  important  are  *^  Histoire  au  Tribunal  passion  for  travel  and  literary  ambition  brought  him 

R^volutionatre  "  (1850) ;  ^*  Les  Vignes  du  Seigneur,"  tMok  to  Europe.    He  set  out  for  Lapland,  and  when 

a  volume  of  poems  (1854) ;  "  La  Loi>mette  Litteraire,'*  the  authorities  objected  to  his  scheme  of  exploration, 

sketehes  of  contemporary  writers  (1857) ;  "  Les  Ou-  made  a  ioume^  in  the  south  of  Russia,  which  he  de- 

bli^  ct  les  D^daignes,"  portraits  from  the  last  century  scribed  m  ^^  Crimea  and  the  Shores  of  tne  filack  Sea." 

(1857) ;  "  La  Franc-Ma^onnerie  des  Femmes  "  (1861) ;  He  was  invited  to  accompanv  the  British  army  to  the 

**  Les  Fr^res  Chantemesse  "  (1872) ;  *^  Les  Amours  Crimea ;  but  he  yielded  to  tne  rec^uests  of  Lora  Elgin 

des  Temps  Pass^  "  (1875) ;  ^^Lottres  Qourmandes"  to  go  with  him  on  hid  ttpeoial  mission  to  Washin^n, 

(1877);  and  "Le  Petit  Paris"  (1879).  where  his  social  charms  were  of  service  in  bring- 

Mnriiim,  JaniM  Ootteri  an  English  author,  bom  in  ing  about  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  that  was 
London,  April  SO,  1881 ;  died  in  London.  Feb.  26,  *^  floated  in  a  sea  of  champagne."  He  then  accom- 
1888.  lie  spent  several  years  in  France  before  ho  en-  trnnied  Lord  Elgin  to  Canada,  and  was  sent  on  a  dii>- 
tered  Oxford  University.  With  some  of  his  associates,  lomatic  tour  among  the  Red  river  settlements  as  civil 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Positivist  Society  after  secretary  and  commissioner  tor  Indian  affiurs,  record- 
settling  in  London,  where  he  contributed  frequently  inffhis  experiences  in  **  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West" 
to  reviews  and  ma^pxinos.  His  longest  work  was  After  his  return  to  England  he  pubU^hed  a  pamphlet 
*^  Life  and  Times  ot  St.  Bernard  "  (1868).  He  pub-  on  the  Crimean  canopai^rn,  suggcstinir  a  diversion  in 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  **  Irish  Grievances"  in  1868;  the  Caucasus,  and  onered  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
the  lives  of  "Gibbon"  and  "Macaulay"  to  the  Schamvl  in  Daghestan.  Lord  Stratibrd  dc  Redclifib, 
*^  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series ;  *^  Madame  de  whom  ne  accompanied  to  Sebastopol,  would  not  conn- 
Maintcnon,  an  J^tude"  (London,  1885);  and  ^^Serv-  tenonoe  so  perilous  an  undertaking.  Oliphant  was 
ice  of  Man,"  a  polemical  statement  of  the  Positivist  with  Omar  rasha  on  his  Transcaucasian  operations, 
arguments  against  Christianity  (1886).  Mr.  Morison  which  he  reported  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  London 
projected  a  ^reat  work  on  French  history,  and  spent  '*  Times."  When  Lord  Elgin  went  out  as  special  am- 
many  years  m  study  and  preparation,  but  died  before  bassador  to  China  ho  was  accompanied  by  nis  former 
he  could  carry  out  liis  plan.  secretary,  who  was  pre^ut  at  the  exciting  scenes  ot 

Monnt-Temmey  '^^Uiam  Frudi  Oowpei^Teiinle,  Baron,  the  mutiny  when  tne  expeditionary  force  tarried  to 
an  English  official,  born  Dec  18, 1811 ;  died  at  Broad-  aid  the  Bntish  in  India,  and  in  the  Chinese  war  took 
lands,  near  Romsey,  Oct.  16, 1888.  He  was  the  sec-  an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  Canton  and  other  mili- 
ond  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowpor.  After  serving  a  tary  operations  besides  assisting  in  the  diplomatic  ne- 
short  time  in  the  army,  he  beciime  secretary  to  Lord  ffotiations.  He  went  to  Japan  as  charge  tPaj^'airw  in 
Melbourne,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  elected  to  Par-  1860,  and  in  the  attack  on  the  British  embassy  was 
liament  for  Hertford  as  a  Liberal  in  1884,  and  con-  severely  wounded.  He  published  a  ^*  Narrative  of 
tinued  to  sit  for  that  borough  till  1868.  From  1846  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,"  and  re- 
till  1852  he  was  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  John  counted  other  episodes  of  his  adventurous  lite,  such 
Russell's  administration,  and  in  1853  he  resumed  that  as  his  experiences  with  the  filibusters  of  Central 
office,  which  he  exchanged  in  1855  for  that  of  presi-  America  and  with  Garibaldi  and  the  Sicilian  legion 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Health.  In  1857  he  became  the  on  the  expedition  to  Montenegro,  Albania,  and  the 
first  vice- president  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  camps  of  the  Polish  insurgents,  in  his  volumes  enti- 
and  held  that  office  in  coniunction  with  the  other  till  tied  ^'  Patriote  and  Filibusters  "  and  "  Incidents  of 
the  ministrv  resigned  in  the  following  vear.  In  Au-  Travel."  In  1865  he  entered  Parliament,  but  attained 
gust.  1859,  lie  b^me  vice-president  ot  the  Board  of  no  prominence  as  a  leffislator,  and  in  1868  resigned 
Trade,  and  in  the  following  February  was  appointed  his  seat.  He  was  a  contributor  to  "  Blackwood's  Ma^ 
CommlBsioner  of  Public  Works.  In  this  post,  which  azine  "  while  livinir  in  London,  and  mingled  much  in 
he  held  until  1866,  he  carried  through  tne  Thames-  society,  satiriamr  ite  follies  and  vices  in  the  novel  of 
Embankment  bill  and  made  many  improvcmenfA  in  **  Piccadilly. "  Withdrawinff  to  a  peaoeiVil  retreat  in 
public  parks  and  buildings.  He  was  member  of  Par-  the  United  States,  he  lost  himself  in  spiritual  speou- 
liament  for  South  Hampshire  fh>m  1868  till  1880,  when  lations,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Lake  Har- 
he  was  created  Lord  Mount- Temple,  having  aHsumed  ris,  submissively  yielding  to  the  religious  direction  of 
the  additional  name  of  Temple  in  1869  on  inheriting  that  enthusiast.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  an  agent 
the  estate  of  Broad  lands  from  his  step-father,  Lord  and  promoter  of  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
Palmerston.  pany.    He  was  in  France  during  the  war  of  1870  as  a 

Mnagravsi  Sir  Anthony.  Governor  of  Queensland,  bom  correspondent  of  the  *^  Times,"  and  remained  in  Paris 
in  Antif|[ua  in  1823 :  died  in  Brisbane,  Oct.  9,  1888.  in  the  same  capicity  after  the  peace,  until  he  was  sum- 
He  studied  law  in  London,  and  returned  in  1852  to  moned  to  America  by  Harris.  Emoracing  the  chance 
Antigua  to  take  a  clerical  appointment  under  his  that  was  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin^  permittinir 
father,  who  was  colonial  treasurer.  He  became  colo-  the  interposition  of  Christian  powera  m  Turkish 
nial  secretary  in  1854.  filled  a  Kuccession  of  poets  in  affairs,  for  the  realization  of  a  enerished  scheme  for 
the  colonial  administrative  service,  became  Governor  the  colonization  of  Jews  in  Palestine,  especially  the 
of  Newfoundland  in  1864,  and  of  British  Columbia  in  impoverished  and  persecuted  Jews  of  Rouraania 
1869,  was  nominated  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  in  whom  ho  hod  materially  aided,  he  visited  southern 
1872  and  Governor  of  South  Australia  in  1878,  was  Gilead  and  the  land  of  Moab,  which  he  described  as 
thence  transferred  to  Jamaica  in  1877,  and  in  March,  ominently  suited  tbr  settlement  in  ^*Thc  Land  of 
1888,  succeeded  Sir  A.  J.  Kennedy  as  Governor  of  Gilead."    He  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Haifa,  where 

Sueensland.   He  married  in  1870  a  cbughter  of  David  he  befriended  the  Druses  and  dispensed  justice  as  an 

udley  Field,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him.  Oriental  magistrate.    Amontr  his  later  publicati<ms 

OlipAant,  Laomioe,  an  English  author,  bom  in  1829 ;  are  '^  Traite  and  Travesties"  (1882) :  *'  Altiora  Peto," 

died  in  London,  l)eo,  28,  1888.     He  was  the  son  of  a  novel  (1888) ;  **  Irene  McGillicuady,"  a  satire  on 

the  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  who  sent  him  home  with  American  manners ;  ^^  Masullam,"  a  mystical  novel 

a  tutor  at  the  ago  of  twelve,  and  five  years  later  set  (1B^6) ;  and  **•  Scientific  Religion,"  an  czpoaition  of 

out  on  a  tour  through  Europe  with  his  son,  who  was  his  spiritualistic  faith. 
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Pidtjy  Tndukk  Astkflvpai  an  Exurlitfh  oommentator, 
bom  near  York  in  1816 ;  died  at  Boumcmouth,  Deo. 
11,  1888.  He  waK  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1838, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  till  1846,  when  he  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  I860,  the  reugious 
difiabUitie»  of  nonconformiats  havin^if  oeen  parually 
removed,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  a  tutor 
there  till  1 874,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  ClaBsicai 
Literature  in  the  Catholic  Univemitv  College  at  Ken- 
rington.  He  edited  Homer,  Hesloa,  Tbeocritua,  De- 
moethenea,  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers  for  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Claaaica"  and  other  aeries  of  dussics,  pre- 

Sared  the  text  of  the  Greek  tragedies  for  the  **  Cam- 
ridge  Texts,*'  translated  JSschylus,  Piudar,  and 
some  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  wrote 
many  papers  on  archaeology  and  botany. 

FtigrmT«^  UnUam  Gifln^  an  English  traveler,  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  'i4,  1826 ;  died  in  Montevideo.  Uro- 
ffuay,  Got.  1, 1888.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Fnuicis 
Palgrave.  the  historian,  and  brother  of  Reginald  P.  D. 
Falgrave,  olerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  left 
Cambridge  University  after  a  brilliant  academic 
oourse,  to  serve  with  the  army  in  Bombay,  but  re- 
signed his  commission  alter  a  short  time,  and  a  few 
▼cars  later  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  due  time 
oocame  a  priest.  In  this  caoaclty  ne  was  engaffed  in 
southern  India,  In  Rome,  ana  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
where  he  acquired  such  mastery  of  the  Arabic  )an- 
gu^|c  and  manners  that  he  was  able  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  .Mohammedan.  He  was  summoned  to  France 
in  1860  to  report  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  concern- 
ing the  Syrian  maasaores,  and  was  then  commissioned 
by  the  French  Government  to  penetrate  into  central 
iirabia,  where  he  had  many  narrow  escapes  fVom 
death.  An  account  of  his  joumeyings  in  the  disguise 
of  an  Arabian  physician  he  pubushed  under  the  title 
*^  Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia,  1 862-' 68"  (London,  1865^.  He  was 
employed  in  1865  by  the  English  Government  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  releaM  of  prisoners  in  Abyssinia,  after- 
ward held  consulships  in  various  Oriental  cities,  was 
consul-general  to  Bulgaria  in  1878,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Bangkok  in  1879,  and  fW>m  1884  till  his 
death  was  British  minister  to  Uruguay.  His  other 
literary  works  were  *'  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  " 
(1872);  ^* Hermann  Agha,  an  Eastern  Narrative" 
(1872) ;  and  '*  Dutch  Guiana"  (1876). 

PliUiBii  JoMplii  Italian  artist,  bom  in  Lanciano,  Italy, 
in  1818;  died  m  Paris^  Jan.  7,  1888.  He  studied  ait 
in  his  native  dty.  and  m  1844  went  to  Paris.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  was  also  sucocss- 
ful  in  his  representations  of  animals.  His  principal 
works  are  ''Storm  in  the  Abnizzi "  (1845) ;  '*  bhep- 
herdjniarding  his  Flock"  (1848);  *' Goats  ravaging 
the  Vinea"  (1855);  '*  Cattle  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tonque"  (1859); ''  Drove  of  Oxen  in  aStonn^'  (1864); 
^  Souvenir  of  the  Landea  "  (1872) ;  and  **  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pnstum"  (1873). 

Pisfl^  Hami  dsi  a  French  journalist,  bora  in  Paria, 
April  25, 1880;  died  there,  Jan.  27.  1888.  He  came 
from  a  noble  Beam  family  pot«ses8insf  a  castle  near 
Pan.  He  was  educated  at  the  CoU^  Rollin,  became 
a  writer  for  the  "  Ev^nement "  and  other  papers.  In 
1858,  for  a  paragraph  in  the  '* Figaro"  reflecting  on 
the  oall-mannerB  or  the  military,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  challenges,  which  he  offered  to  accept  in  alpha- 
betical order.  He  was  wounded  severely  by  his  sec- 
ond adversary,  and  went  to  Mannheim  for  surgical 
treatment,  publishing  on  his  return  **  Une  Mois  en 
Allemagne,"  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  similar 
Tolume  of  Portuguese  sketches.  Piquant  sketches  of 
Parisian  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  **  Ind^pendance 
Beige"  were  reprodaoed  in  book-form  under  the 
titles  of  **  Paris  Aventureux,"  "  Paria  Viveur,"  etc. 
He  founded  the  "  Paris,"  and  when  it  expired  the 
*^  Paria  Journal."  which  waa  merged  in  the  ^^  Gau- 
lois."  In  1871  ne  was  wounded  in  a  manifestation  of 
Friends  of  Order  who  had  oi^nized  with  the  inten- 
tton  of  disarming  the  Commune.  He  was  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  *^  Gaulois  "  and  always  an  ardent  Boy- 


alist.  He  wrote  a  lifb  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
under  the  title  of  *' Henri  de  France."  In  1886  he 
published  a  novel  called  *'Trop  Belle,"  and  in  1887 
"  Rose  Michon."  which  haa  been  dramatized. 

Flaaohon,  Jiiiei  Bndlei  French  botanist,  bom  in 
Gauges,  France,  March  21, 1828 ;  died  in  Montpelier, 
April  2, 1888.  He  was  educated  at  Montpelier,  stud- 
ied botany  under  Augusts  Saint-Hilaire.  and  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  in  1844.  To  perfect 
his  botanical  knowled^.  he  went  to  England,  where 
until  1849  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  botan- 
ical garden  at  Kew.  In  1845-'51  he  was  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  the  Horticultural  Institute  at 
Ghent,  in  Belpum.  He  then  received  the  decree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  professor  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy  in  Kancv  until  1858,  when 
he  became  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  scientific  faculty 
at  Montpelier  and  also  of  the  Pharmaceutical  CoUe^ 
in  that  place,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  presi- 
dent. He  had  charge  in  1878  of  the  sdentiflo  mission 
to  America  to  atudy  the  disease  that  waa  threatening 
the  extinction  of  the  grape-plant.    Corroborating  his 

Sravious  observations,  he  demonstrated  that  the  trou- 
le  sprang  from  an  insect,  PkyUoocera  vattatrix,  which 
he  had  oiscovered  in  1868,  a  native  of  this  country, 
which  projred  upon  the  rooL  He  also  found  that 
some  varieties  of  the  vine  in  America  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  attadcs  of  the  insect.  In  addition  to  many 
papers  in  scientific  journals,  he  contributed  to  the 
"  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,*^  and  he  published  '^  Jjt 
Phylloxeni  de  1854  k  1878"  (Paris,  1874);  ''Les 
Vignes  Americaincs  "  (1875) ; ''  La  Truffe  et  lea  Traf- 
ft^res  Artiflciellee"  (1875);  and  ''L' Eucalyptus  Glo- 
bus" (1875). 

PoUakoff,  Bumifllf  a  Russian  financier,  bom  in  Orscha, 
Lithuania ;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  April,  1888.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  was  a  butcher, 
then  clerk  to  a  wood-seller,  learned  Russian,  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1860,  and  in  ten  yearn  became 
very  wealthy.  Before  ho  died  he  was  the  owner  of 
five  ^reat  railroads,  constituting  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
Ruasian  system.  In  1885  he  elaborated  a  plan  for 
consolidating  the  railroads  under  the  direction  of  the 
state,  and  waa  sworn  a  member  of  the  Cur's  Privy 
Council.  He  founded  the  flnt  school  of  railroad  en- 
gineering and  the  Russian  School  of  Mines,  the  Alex* 
ander  II  College  and  dormitories  for  studfente  at  the 
University  of  St.  Peteraburg,  a  large  hospital  at  Mos- 
cow, technical  schools  for  women,  and  many  other 
institutions.  His  public  beneiactiona  before  1882 
amounted  to  6,000,000  rablea. 

Priosi  Bonamyy  an  English  economist,  bom  in  Guern- 
sey, Mav  22, 18l07 ;  died  in  London,  Jon.  8,  lb88.  He 
obtainca  a  double  first  in  cl&tBia«  and  roathcmatioa 
and  was  graduated  at  Oxtbrd  in  1829,  became  master 
of  mathematics  at  Rugby,  and  was  a  teacher  in  that 
school  till  1850,  when  he  removed  to  London  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  business.  In  1868  he  waa  elect- 
ed Professor  of  Political  Eoonomv  at  Oxford  as  the 
successor  of  Thorold  Rogers^  wnose  theories  were 
condemned  by  the  Conservative  majority.  He  pub- 
lished a  course  of  lectures  on  ^^The  Principles  of  Cui^ 
rencv"  (1869);  a  work  entitled  "Of  Currency  and 
Banxing"  (1876);  and  a  course  of  his  lectures  en- 
titled "Chapten  on  Practical  Political  Economy" 
(1878),  besides  several  that  preceded  it.  As  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture  he  appended  to  the  minority  report 
some  remarks  whicb  called  forth  Mr.  Gladstone's 
comment  that  he  alone  "  had  the  resolution  to  apply, 
in  oil  their  unmitigated  authority,  the  principles  of 
abstract  nolitical  economy  to  the  people  and  cireum- 
stances  or  Ireland,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  propos- 
ing to  legislate  for  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn. 

rrieraukyf  Hioholaa  M.,  a  Russian  traveler,  bom  in 
the  diatrict  of  Smolensk  in  March,  1889  \  died  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  between  Tashkend  and  Vcrooje  in  October, 
1888.  He  entered  the  Russian  army,  and  in  1867  vol- 
unteered for  service  in  eastern  Siberia,  where  he  spent 
two  years  in  exploring  the  Usauri  valley,  publisnicg 
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OD  his  retam  to  St.  Petenibui^  a  ▼olume  of  **  Notes  neotion  with  the  "AUbama  **  and  fifihery  disputes,  and 
on  the  Ussuri."  In  1870-'78  he  traveled  in  western  atssisted  in  negotiating  the  Washington  Treaty,  re- 
China,  and  in  1676  left  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  de-  ceiving  the  honor  of  a  baronetoy  for  his  services.  He 
tennininiK  the  position  of  Lob  Nor.  He  was  absent  a  has  sin^^^e  served  on  several  oommissions  dealing  with 
year,  during  which  he  explored  the  Tarim  valley,  dis-  affairs  relating  to  British  America.  On  his  return  to 
covered  the  true  Lob  Nor,  and  reached  the  Altyu  England  he  promoted  Canadian  railroad  enterpri>es, 
Tsgh  mountains.  In  April,  1879.  he  undertook  a  be(»me  a  peitner  in  the  banking  Arm  of  Morton, 
journey  to  Tibet,  but  was  deserted  by  his  guides  alter  Rose,  <&  Co.,  and  when  he  left  it  connected  himseli' 
naving  penetrated  to  the  Tsaidam  steppe  and  the  re-  with  the  London  and  Westminster  fiank  enterprise 
gion  of  the  Koko  Nor,  and  made  his  way  back  amid  and  with  an  insurance  company.  He  died  sud<unly 
extreme  perils  and  hardships.    In  1885  ne  made  an-  while  hunting  deer. 

other  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Lhassa.  and  on  BooiMMf  mOei  French  chemist,  born  in  Clamency, 

hU  return  traversed  Chinese  Turkistan.    When  the  France,  April  4,  1816 ;  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

British  began  their  war  against  the  Tibetans  in  Sik-  He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 

kim.  Gen.  Pijcvabky  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  old.  and  became  assistant  to  Mateo  Jos4  Bonaventura 

strong  expedition,  and  ordered  to  reach  Lhassa  at  all  Orflla,  of  the  medical  taoulty.    Subsequently  he  as- 

hazaras.    Already  weakened  b^  yeara  ot  hardjihip,  ho  sisted  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas,  and  also  tought  in  sev- 

WBS  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  e2q>08ure  of  oral  of  the  public  colleges.    In  1843  he  resigned  his 

another  journey,  and  died  on  the  route  to  Vcmoje,  appointments  and  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of 

wnere  he  intended  to  equip  his  party.  chemical  products.    At  his  laboratory,  and  with  his 

Qaestel,  Oharlei  Aiigoite»  a  French  architect,  bom  in  aid,  Henn  Sainte-Clair  Deville  and  Jules  Henri  De- 
parts, Sept  18, 1807 ;  dieid  Feb.  15, 1888.  He  received  bray  developed  the  industrial  production  of  alumin- 
his  artistic  training  at  the  Boole  des  Beaux  Arts.  His  ium.  He  made  investigations  on  the  use  of  pyrites 
first  great  work  was  the  cathedral  at  Nimes,  which  for  the  manufacture  oi  sulphuric  acid,  introduced  a 
was  begun  in  18S8  and  completed  in  1849.  He  de-  new  method  for  the  production  of  diarcoal,  and  de- 
signed an  elaborate  fountain  in  the  same  city.  The  vised  the  sugar  proce&s  known  by  his  name, 
library  and  museum  at  Grenoble  were  built  after  his  Batlandf  CuarlM  Oeoil  Jolm  Xaimanf  Duke  of,  bom 
plans.  He  was  the  arohitect  of  the  Historical  Monu-  May  16, 1815 :  died  at  Belvoir  Castle,  March  4, 1888. 
mente  Commission  who  directed  the  restorations  of  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1887,  after  receiving 
the  amphitheatre  at  Aries  and  the  Pont  du  Gard.  He  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  representee!  Stem- 
was  architect  to  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Trianon  ford  for  fifteen  yeara.  He  became  one  of  the  prind- 
under  the  Empire,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Council  pal  membcre  of  the  Protectionist  party,  and  in  Feb- 
on  Public  Buildings,  and  was  a  professor  in  the  Ecole  ruair,  1848,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  George  Ben- 
des  Beaux  Arts.  tincK  as  itn  leader.    He  only  held  the  plaoe  till  tlie 

Riohthofeii|  Baron  FBrdinand  von,  a  German  geogra-  former  leader  was  willing  to  resume  it,  and  when 

?her,  born  in  Karlsruhe  in  Mav,  1888 ;  died  May  8,  Lord  George  Bentinck  died  in  September,  1848,  the 

888.    He  studied  at  Breslau  ana  Berlin,  was  attached  Marquis  of  Grauby  was  unwilling  to  toko  on  himself 

for  some  yeara  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Austria,  again  the  onerous  duties,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  then 

and  in  1860  acoompanied  Count  Eulenberg^'s  Prua<ian  assumed.    From  1852  till  he  succeeded  to  the  duke- 


traveled  through  California  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  scruple  to  critidse  the  Government  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
In  Au^st,  1868,  he  returned  to  China,  which  he  trev-  and  his  own  brother.  Lord  John  Mannere.  were  in 
ersod  in  various  directions  during  the  next  four  office.  He  clung  to  the  prindple  of  protection  when 
yeara,  studying  the  orography  ana  geology  of  the  Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli  abandoned  it,  and  even  to 
country,  and  also  its  productions  and  commercial  pos-  the  end  of  nis  life  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  advocate 
sibilities.  Returning  to  Germany  after  twelve  yeara  it,  more  than  once  drawing  upon  himseli  the  sarcastic 
of  absence,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  work-  rebukes  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
ing  out  the  resulte  of  his  researohes  in  China.  He  was  a  courageous  defender  also  of  the  most  extreme 
was  appointed  Professor  ofGeography  at  Bonn  in  1879,  and  unpopular  Conservative  views  regarding  land, 
and  m  1888  was  transferred  to  Leipsic,  which  he  the  ballot,  and  all  other  subjects.  His  successor  in 
quitted  in  1886  to  accept  the  same  chair  at  Berlin.  Of  the  title  is  Lord  John  Mannere,  Chancellor  of  the 
his  great  work  on  **■  China  '*  three  volumes  have  been  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet, 
issued.  His  atlas,  in  which  he  reconstructed  the  map  fl^^!?"ff"i  Lonii  Et  F.,  ex-President  of  Hayti,  bom  in 
of  China  iVom  his  own  obeervatiouA  and  from  the  bent  1815 ;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  19, 1888.  He  was  of  pure 
native  information,  is  not  completed.  negro  blood,  and  long  occupied  a  prominent  plaoe  in 
Boie,  Sir  John,  a  British  financier,  bom  in  Aber-  Hay tian  pohtics.  The  revolution  of  1879  resulted  in 
dcenshire,  Scotlimd,  in  1820 ;  died  in  Caithnoss-shire,  his  election  to  the  presidency  for  seven  yeara,  at  the 
Aug.  26,  1888.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  end  of  which  he  was  re-elected ;  but  the  revolution  of 
sixteen,  served  as  a  volunteer  during  the  rebeUioii,  Auimst,  1888,  drove  him  into  exile, 
studied  law,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  8andentO|  Homingo  Fm  an  Argentine  stetesman,  bom 
Lower  Canada.  He  became  Solidtor- General  in  1857,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Asuncion,  Nov.  2, 1888.  He  was  first 
and  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  for  Montreal,  director  of  a  school  in  the  province  of  San  Luis,  wont 
In  1859  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  took  to  Chili  in  1881,  returned  in  1886  and  founded  a  fe- 
part  in  the  Canadian  conference  in  London  as  the  rep-  male  school  at  San  Juan,  but  settled  in  Chili  in  1840, 
re.«entative  of  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  where  he  greatlv  promoted  education,  publishing 
assisted  in  framing  the  act  of  federation.  In  the  Gov-  many  school-books,  editing  cducadonal  periodicals, 
ernment  of  the  new  Dominion  he  was  appointed  Min-  and  ibunding  schools  and  colleges,  one  of  these  being 
ister  of  Finance,  and  during  the  three  yeara  that  he  the  normal  school  at  Santiago.  He  aL^o  esteblisbed  a 
held  the  office  he  prepared  measures  providing  tor  the  daily  newspaper,  the  firat  one  published  in  Santiaf^o. 
defense  of  the  Dommion  and  assimilating  the  fiscal  In  1845  the  Chilian  Government  sent  him  to  die 
laws.  He  was  intrusted  with  several  diplomatic  mis-  United  Stotes  and  Europe  to  study  the  common-school 
sions  to  settle  difficulties  that  arose  with  the  United  systems  of  those  countries,  and  on  his  return  he  pub- 
States  between  1860  and  1870  on  the  Oregon  boundary  lished  a  work  on  **  Popular  Education.''  Returning 
question,  reciprocity,  the  fisheries,  copyright,  and  ex-  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  he  became  Minister  of  the 
tradition.    ^-  ^°*''^^ — ^  ^•~  -  —  ^- -^- — '-^^      ^ -^ -        ....       - 


business.    He  was  at  once  sent  to  W  ashiujorton  by  the     from  that  post 

English  Government  on  a  confidential  mission  in'con-    Public  Instmction.    In  1864-^68  he  was  Minister  to 
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tbe  United  States.    His  election  to  the  presidencjr  of  London  in  1866,  when  be  wrote  a  book  on  "  The 

the  rcpubiio  recalled  him  to  Buenos  Ayres.    During  Greyhound,"  and  shortly  after  its  appearance  pub- 

his  administration,  which  lasted  until  October,  1874.  lished  under  the  pen-name  of  Stonebenge  the  ftnt 

the  war  with  Paratrnay  was  brought  to  a  Huooeasfui  edition  of"  British  Jtund  Sports,"  which  has  obtained 

termination,  several  insurrections  were 

roads  and  telegraphs  were  constructed, 

w&H  promoted,  foreign  trade  was  developed,  ^ 

college  was  established  in  every  province,  the  Na-  *^  Dogs  of  the  BriBsh  Islands.**  which  passed  tlirougli 

tional  Observatory  was  founded,,  and  many  im^titu-  several  editions,  and  "The  Modem  SfKortsman's  Gun 

tions  were  introduced,  mainly  modeled  after  those  of  and  Rifle  "  (2  vols.,  1882-'84). 


ham  Lincoln."  elberg,  and  after  residing  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 

Behhyr,  Johaim  WartiTi,  the  Inventor  of  Volaptlk,  bom    France,  where  he  engaged  in  historical  researches,  he 


Volaptlk  Society  is  M.  Kerckhoffs.  1872.    His  principal  .*.,.»»  ^^,      vy*.iT.u.mu  m  iw 

teacher  of  languajrea  in  the  Commeroial  High-School  Relations  to  the  State  "  (1886) :  "  History*  of  the  Eng- 

at  Paris.    (See  VoukrOK,  in  the  "Annual  Oyclopfie-  lish  Reformation"  (1858);  '^llistorv  of 'German  Lit- 

dia"  for  1887.  page  7»4.)  erature  "  (1856) ;  "  Germanv  in  the  first  Stajores  of  its 

Btamii  TheoaoTf  a  German  novelist,  bom  in  Husum,  Historical  Existence  "  (1862);  "  Manual  of  universal 


ioe,  became  a  district  judge  in  Potsdam  and  Hcilig-  (15  vols.,  1867-'84). 

enstodt^  and  retumed  m  later  years  to  practice  law  m  WnUewikij  Bigiiiniixidi  a  Russian  chemist,  bora  in 

bis  native  town.    He  was  the  author  of  many  tales  1648 ;  died  m  Craoow.  Austrian  Poland,  April  IG, 

characterized  by  dreamy  melancholy  and  love  ot  na-  1888.    He  was  educated  at  tlie  Universities  of  St.  Pe- 

ture.    He  also  wrote  lyric  poetry  that  was  equally  terebuig  and  Stnusbur^,  and  in  1882  became  Professor 

expressive  of  North  German  thought  and  sentiment,  of  Experimental  Physics  at  the  Univeraity  of  Cracow. 

ToDmaiL  Sakaton)  an  Italian  physician,  born  in  This  place  he  held  until  his  death,  which*  was  the  re- 

1814;  diea  in  Naples,  Julv  14, 1888.    He  took  part  suit  of  an  explosion  in  his  laboratory.    He  became 

in  political  movements  wnile  yet  a  schoolboy,  and  noted  for  his  experiments  on  the  so-cailed  permanent 

was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  *Romagna,  began  his  gases,  and  with  his  colleague.  Dr.  Z.  Olozewiski,  he 

medical  studies  in  Aquila,  was  appointed  Professor  of  determined  the  critical  temperatures  and  pres^uresi  of 

Patholoj/y  in  the  University  of  Naples  at  the  age  of  oxy^ren  and  nitrogen.    From  similor  researches,  ho 

thirty-three,  and  in  a  few  vears  he  reached  a  pre-em-  proved  that  carbonic  acid  did  not  form  the  hydrate, 

inent  position  in  his  profession  as  physician,  uni-  and  he  succeeded  in  solidifying  both  carbon  bisulphide 

vcraity  teacher,  and  medical  author.    Tllie  half-dozen  and  alcohol.    The  insulating  properties  of  liquid  oxy- 

warring  schools  or  tendencies  in  medicine  then  exist-  gen  and  nitrogen  were  determined  by  him  in  1885, 

ing  in  Italy  were  harmonized  under  his  lead.    His  and  in  1886  he  determined  the  density  and  properties 

works  contain  the  germs  of  many  discoveries  and  the-  of  li<}uified  air,  and  established  the  liict  that  atmoe- 

ories  that  have  been  developed  later  by  other  men  in  pheric  air,  when  in  a  liquid  state,  behaves  as  a  mixt- 

othcr  countries.    In  1846  ne  published  "fisiologia  ure.     The  atomic  volumes  of  ttiese  gases  were  also 

Umana,"  a  work  that  had  a  great  influence  on  medicid  flrnt  accurately  deterafiined  by  him,  and  his  re>ults 

thought  in  Italy.    Taking  part  in  the  revolution  of  have  been  confirmed.    In  1887  he  proposed  that  the 

1848,  ho  was  elected  to  the  Neapolitan  Hoose  of  Depu-  relations  of  the  physical  pro]>erties  of  gases  be  repro- 

tics  and  twice  condemned  to  prison  in  that  year,  and  sented  by  curves  showing  the  rate  of  change  of  pret^s- 


pointed  a  professor  at  Pavia.     When  the  Bourbon  importtint  concluttions  were  ueduced. 

monarchy  was  overthrown  and  the  clinical  hospital  Saoksrtort,  Jt  H«,  a  German  chet^s-nlaycr,  bora  in 

that  he  had  sugj^tod  was  established  in  Naples,  he  Ri(2a  in  1842 ;  died  in  London,  England.  June  20, 

returned  thither  in  1863,  and  continued  to  work  inde-  1SK8.    He  studied  in  Berlin,  settled  in  London  in 

fatigably  during  the  remninini?  years  of  his  life,  dc-  1H72,  deyoting  him>elf  to  the  game  of  chess,  and  in 

voting  im  remarkable  skill  to  the  good  of  the  poor,  1880  became  editor  of  the  ^'  (^hess  Monthly."    In  the 

and  impartintf  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  tnou-  international  tournament  at  Paris  in  1878  he  took  the 

sands  of  student^.  first  prize,  and  in  1883  he  defeated  Steinitz  in  the  in- 

Tuoii,  Biohaid  VhWy  English  chemist,  bora  in  £ng-  teraational  tournament  at  London,  and  was  accounted 

land  in  1832;  died  near  London,  Oct.  81  j  1888.    He  the  champion  of  the  world  until  tue  same  player  won 

received  his  scicutiflc  training  at  University  College,  a  match  of  u  series  of  games  played  in  New  York,  St. 

London,  where  he  made  a  specialty  of  chemistry.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  in  1886.    Dr.  Zuckertort  was 

Subsequently  he  served  as  assistant  in  chemistry  al  unequaled  as  a  blindfold  player. 
Galway,  and  later  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in 

London.    He  wits  afterward  elected  lecturer  on  diem-  OHI<K     The  State  Government  in  1S8S  waR : 

l*:ry  at  the  Modioli  School  of  Charinff  Croas  Hospital,  Governor,  Joseph   B.  Foraker  (Republican): 

where  he  continued  until  l8fW,  when  he  was  chosen  Lieut-Guvemor,  William  0.  Lyon ;  Secretary  of 

ProtessorofChemistry  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Collesre  q^„«.^    T«r«^-  a    Po.k;,.<.^^.    a\^.i.*^*  i?k^»/«^» 

in  London,  which  plilce  he  held  until  his  death.    Be-  g^^'  ^^^^  »•  Robinw>n;  Auditor,  Ebenezer 

sides  various  scientific  papers  in  technical  jouraals,  he  ^ .  "oe ;  Treasarer  of  State,  John  C.  Hrown  ; 

edited  and  parti  v  rewrote  the  sixth  edition  of  Coolcv's  Attorney-General,  David  K.  Watson;  Hoard 

Y^k'^iS?^^**       Practical  Receipts"  (2  vok.,  New  of  Public  Worka.  William  M.  Halm,   C.  A. 

WalsMoL  Ibnrr,  an  English  author,  bora  in  1810 ;  F^ickinger   Wells  ».  Jones ;  Commissioner  of 

died  in  London,  Feb.  12. 16«8.    He  was  originally  a  Common  Schools,  Eh  T.  Tappan  ;  Judges  of 

physician  practicing  in  Worcestershire,  and  settled  in  the  Sapreme  Court,  Selwyn  N.  Owen,   Mar* 
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shall  J.  Williama,  William  T.  Spear,  Thaddens  OralMuila]  Ceteteadtu. — ^Tlie  centennial  of  the' 

A.  Minahall,  Franklin  J.  Dickman;  Clerk  of  settlement  of  Ohio  and  organization  of  the  Ter- 

the  Supreme  Court,  Urban  H.  Hester.  ritory  of  the  Northwest  was  celebrated  on  fonr 

FfaiaMM* — The  report  of  the  Auditor  shows  different  occasions  during  the  year.  The  first 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  was  at  Marietta,  to  commemorate  the  landing 
fund,  Nov.  16,  1887,  to  have  been  $66,864 ;  at  that  place  of  the  first  colony,  April  7,  1788. 
receipts  during  1888,  $8,810,716.75,  this  amount  A  second  celebration  was  held  in  July  at  the 
including  $100,000  advance  draft  drawn  on  the  same  place  to  commemorate  the  organization 
taxes  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1889;  dis-  of  civil  government  in  the  new  territory.  Each 
bursements,  $8,849.828.18 ;  bfdance  in  treas-  celebration  occupied  several  days  and  was  par- 
ury,  Nov.  15,  1888,  $26,752.71.  The  sinking-  ticipated  in  by  representatives  of  other  States, 
fund  began  the  fiscal  year  with  $102,294.08;  orations  being  delivered  by  Hon.  George  F. 
receipts,  $894,511.77,  this  amount  including  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  John  Randolph 
$10,000  advance  draft  drawn  on  the  taxes  col-  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
lected  for  1889 ;  disbursements,  $996,367.16 ;  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel,  of 
leaving  balance  $1,448.69.  The  State  common-  Virginia,  iu  addition  to  a  number  of  speeches 
school  tund  had  on  hand  $54,620.56 ;  receipts,  by  eminent  citizens  of  Ohio.  The  centennial 
$1,690,961.04;  disbursements,  $1,654,057.50;  celebration  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  CentrcMl 
balance,  $91,524.10.  During  the  year  the  pub-  States  was  held  at  Cincinnati  and  took  the 
lie  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  reduced  bj  form  of  an  exhibition  showing  the  progress  and 
the  payment  of  loans  to  the  amount  of  $619,-  present  prosperity  of  those  States.  The  exhi- 
800.  On  Nov.  15, 1888,  the  public  funded  debt  bition  was  opened  July  4  with  exercises  in 
of  the  State  was  $8,046,665,  of  which  $5,000  which  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania, 
was  foreign  loan  not  bearing  interest,  $1,665  Indiana,  and  Nebraska  were  represented  by 
domestic  debt,  and  the  remainder  8-per-cent.  their  respective  executives  and  other  ofiicials 
loans  payable  July  1  yearly  in  sums  of  $250,-  and  distinguished  citizens.  The  Ohio  Centen- 
000,  except  in  1899,  $240,000,  and  1890,  $300,-  nial  celebration  was  at  Columbus,  taking  the 
000.  The  irreducible  State  debt  (trupt  funds)  place  of  the  annual  State  fair.  It  was  opened 
was  $45,688,127.  The  aggregate  of  local  debts  September  4  with  speeches  by  State  and  visit- 
in  the  State  was  $56,780,024.40,  divided  as  fol-  ing  officials,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
lows:  Counties,  $7,110,843.24;  cities,  $44,-  Connecticut  being  ofiicially  represented,  and 
881,672.15;  incorporated  villages,  $1,937,403.-  continued  to  October  19. 
24 ;  townships,  $451,784.76  ;  special  school  White  Caps.— Ohio  had  been  free  from  organ- 
districts,  $2,448,871.01.  There  has  been  a  ized  ban^s  of  outlaws  that  under  various  names 
steady  annual  increase  of  local  indebtedness,  had  troubled  neighboring  State;*,  but  on  the 
mostly  in  counties  and  cities.  night  of  November  17  there  suddenly  appeared 

Property  aad  Tuad«ii. — The  value  of  all  taxa-  in  the  town  of  Sardinia,  Brown  County,  a  band 

ble  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  horsemen,  wearing  masks 

State,  according  to  the  consolidated  taxdupli-  and  calling  themselves  **  White  Caps,"  who 

cate  of  1888,is  as  follows:  Real  estate  in  cities,  went  to  the  house  of  Adam  Berkes,  dragged 

towns,  and  villages,  $477,604,587 ;  real  estate  him  from  his  bed  and  severely  whipped  him, 

not  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  $722,459,608 ;  on  the  ground  of  immoral  conduct.    The  local 

chattel  property,  $581,994,601 ;  total  taxable  authoritie?  failing  to  take  cognizance  of  the 

values,  $1,732,058,796.    The  taxes  levied  for  crime,  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor.     In 

1889  on  that  basis  are:  Total  State  purposes  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  said 

(2  9-10  mills),  $5,020,884.81 ;  county  purposes,  an  investigation  was  imme<liately  instituted,  by 

$8,594,293.55;  township,  city,  school,  and  spe-  which  it  was  disclosed  that  a  regular  organiza- 

cial  taxes,  $19,318,687.88;  levies  for  all  pur-  tion  had  been  formed  of  a  secret,  oath-bound 

poses,  $32,933,365.69 :  per-capita  tax  on  dogs  character,  with  a  growing  membership,  includ- 

-— for  the  sheep  fund,  $203,840 ;  total  taxes,  ing  some  prominent  respectable  and  responsi- 

including  all  the  delinquinces  of  former  years,  ble  citizens ;  and  that  they  were  proceeding 

$35,481,758.62.  upon  the  theory  that  they  would  be  strong 

BallroadSt — TlieCommissionerof  Railroads,  in  enough  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 

his  annual  report,  gives  the  railroad  mileage  of  defy  the  local  authorities,  and  bring  prosecu- 

entire  lines  that  pass  through  Ohio,  and  places  tions  against  their  members  to  naught  if  at- 

the  Ohio  mileage  at  about  10,227i  miles ;  of  tempted.    The  declared  purpose  of  the  order 

this  amount  about  467^  miles  are  in  the  hands  was  to  protect  society  from  petty  crimes  and 

of  receivers,  and  of  this  total  amount  of  track  misdemeanors  for  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 

6,960i  miles  are  laid  with  steel  rail  and  2,059^  tedious  and  expensive  processes  of  the  law  af- 

miles  with  iron.     The  total  train  mileage  was  forded  no  adequate  relief.    It  was  manifest  that 

91.420,208,  and  of  cars  1,489,572,169.    The  to-  the  organization  must  be  broken  up  at  once, 

tal  tonnage  of  freight  yielding  revenue  was  87,-  But  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  who  its  mem- 

030,556 ;  total  number  of  cars,  136,581.    The  hers  were,  and  to  command  the  evidence  ne- 

average  of  passengers  killed  to  number  carried  cessary  to  support  a  prosecution  and  secure  a 

is  1  to  3,334,196.    The  number  injured  was  conviction.     No  one  that  belonged  to  the  or- 

1,458,  an  average  of  one  to  582,161  carried.  ganization  could  be  found  who  coald  be,  under 
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anj  circumstanoes,  iodnced  to  give  testimony  ONTIRNI)  PIO¥IHCE  OFt    By  the  retiremeDt, 

that  would  implicate  a  fellow-member.    It  was  through  ill  beahh,  of  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Pardee, 

finally  determined  to  accept  a»  better  than  the  Hon.  A.  8.  Hardy  became  Commissioner  of 

ancertainty  of  waiting  for  testimony,  which  Crown  Lands,  and  J.  M.  Gibson,  of  Hamilton, 

otherwise  might  never  be  obtained,  and  then  took  his  place  as  Provincial  Secretary.   A  new 

resorting  to  legal  proceedings,  with  the  uncer-  portfolio  of  Agricaltnre   was    created,    and 

taiiities,  delays,  and  expenses  always  attendant  Charles  Drary  was  appointed  minister.    The 

thereon,  the  following  agreement,  which  whs  reconstructed  ministry  is  as  follows :  Lieuten- 

signed  by  members  of  the  order  as  settlement  ant-Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell ;  Attor- 

of  the  whole  matter,  viz. :                                   '  ney-General,  Oliver  Mowatt ;  Commissioner  of 

We,  the  undereiimcd,  members  of  the  oManiaation  Public  Works,  C.  F.  Fraser ;  Commissioner  of 

known  as  White  Cop(i,do  hereby  ame  and  bind  our>  Crow^n  Lands.  A.  S.  Hardy ;  Provincial  Treas- 

aelves  to  procure  the  immediate  diabandinflr  of  aaid  or-  nrer,  A.  M.  Ross;  Minister  of  Education,  G. 

S^^K^^n'!!"**  "^^  "^"^  ^'"^*'*''  C^"^'**  *?K  •«r'®.*^»*  W.  Ross;  Provincial  Secretary,  J.  M.  Gibson : 

ere  ahail  be  no  more  raids,  whippmes,  threatenm^,  ■m;«:«*««\v#  a  «-:^  ,i*.,-^  r«u^-i       a    rw     "''*'" » 

intimidationB,  terroriring,  or  other  viSlotion  of  law  of'  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Charles  A.  Drury. 


any  kind  whatsoever  bv  said  oivnnization  or  the  mem-  FlUMCCSr— The  financial    statement  for  the 

ben  thereof,  acting  either  together  or  sepantely ;  and  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1888,  showed  a  total  ex- 

wetuitheragreethatifthisrtipulationonourpartbe  penditure  of  $8,686,248,  and  a  total  revenue 

;;;Ct'L"°r,?Sl^T;S?t'^?l?S:Srr^^  «'  ^.6«M28  le.vi.«  .  imrplnB  on  the  yei.r'e 

do  all  in  our  power  to  ftive  information  and  to  aid  the  operations  of  $0 1,1 72.     Ibe  surplus  assets  of 

oiBcers  of  the  law  in  brinffin^  them  to  justice.  the  province  over  all  liabilities  are  estimated  at 

To  all  who  in  good  faith  sign  and  keep  the  above  $6,784,649. 

affreemont  the  State  hereby  promises  immunity  from  j^^  Indwtn.— The  latest  sUtistical  abstract 

further  proceedings  agamst  tkm.  issued  by  the  Provincial  Bureau  of  Industrie. 

The  Governor  informed  the  Legislature  that  gives  figures  connected  with  the  dairy  indus- 

"in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  ihe  organizar  try  of  Ontario.    The  approximate  product  of 

tion  has  been  permanently  disbanded  and  the  cheese  for  three  years  was : 
State  has  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  secure  convictions  should 
there  be  any  necessity  to  resort  to  the  courts.^* 

He   UgUfttue.— The  sixty-eighth   General 
Assembly  began  its  session  on  January  2,  with 

A  Republican  majority  of  14  in  the  Senate  and  _,            ^.^      *     .,i_        j      j  x, 

20  in  the  House.    The  proceedings  were  more  ^™®  qnantity  of  milk  used  and  the  number 

than  ordinarily  devoid  of  interest  although  a  ®'  cheese-factones  are  given  as  follow  for  the 

large  number  of  laws  were  enacted,  most  of  **™®  penod : 
them  of  a  local  or  minor  character.    The  ad- 
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ioumment  took  place  April  16.   The  liquor-tax    

law  was  amended  by  increasing  the  annual  tax 

to  $250.    A  board  of  pardons  to  advise  with    ||^'  ^   ,^^^ 

the  Governor  was  created.    Instruction  as  to    i»«7 .*.!!!!.*.".*'.*.  W. ... .\\\\V.'.'\  wT^ssistS 
the  efiect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  ou 
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the  human  system  was  ordered  to  be  made  part  The  returns  for  butter  are  approximately  as 
of  the  common-school  oourse.  follow :  1 885,  858.847  pounds,  valued  at  $69,- 
PMitlftl.— The  Republican  State  Convention  588  ;  1886,  828,858  pounds,  at  $160,797;  1887, 
was  held  at  Dayton,  April  18, 19,  and  the  Dem-  1,186,576  pounds,  at  $280,022. 
ocratic  at  the  same  place,  May  15,  16.  The  LegldatiM* — The  second  session  of  the  fifth 
platforms  of  both  parties  were  of  the  usual  Legislature  opened  Jan.  25, 1888.  The  princi- 
character.  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  Con-  pal  measures  adopted  were :  An  act  establish- 
ventions  were  also  held,  and  full  State  tickets  ing  manhood  suffrage  in  provincial  elections, 
placed  in  the  field.  There  were  but  three  State  doing  away  with  property  qualification,  and 
offices  to  be  filled.  The  result  of  the  election,  granting  the  voting  privilege  to  every  male 
November  6,  was  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  British  sub- 
State,  Daniel  J.  Ryan  (Republican),  417,510;  Ject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  not  dis- 
Boston  G.  Young  (Democrat),  395,522 ;  Wal-  qualified  by  being  a  criminal  undergoing  sen- 
ter  S.  Payne  (Prohibition),  24,618;  George  F.  tence  in  jail,  or  a  lunatic,  or  receiving  state 
Ebner  (Union  Labor),  8,452.  For  Judge  of  aid  as  a  pauper;  an  act  creating  a  new  (Cabinet 
Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury  (Repub-  office,  that  of  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  a  meas- 
Hcan),  416,862 ;  Lyman  R.  Critchfield  (Demo-  nre  giving  municipalities  the  power  to  pass  by- 
oratX  896,286;  John  T.  Moore  (Prohibiiion),  laws  regulating  the  hours  at  which  shops  shall 
24.569 ;  Grandison  N.  Turtle  (Union  Labor),  be  closed,  the  by-law  to  be  passed  on  applica- 
8,422.  For  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  tion  of  three  fourths  of  the  occupiers  of  shopa, 
Wells  S.  Jones  (Republican),  416,248;  James  the  hour  of  closing  in  the  evening  to  be  not 
Emroitt  (Democrat),  895,869 ;  James  W.  Pen-  earlier  than  seven  o'clock,  and  providing  a 
field  (Prohibition).  24,532 ;  William  W.  Duni-  system  of  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law ; 
pace  (Union  Labor),  8,485.  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference 
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in  Quebec,  in  1887,  of  representatives  of  the  There  were  also  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  in  the  other 

provinces  of  Canada,  suggesting  amendments  trust  funds,  the  following  amounts :  Agricnlt- 

to  the  Federal  Constitution,  assented  to  bj  the  ural  College  fund,  notes  and  cash,  $100,511,- 

British  Parliament  in  July,  1867.  80 ;  Agricultural  College  fund,  due  on  certifi- 

HiMenaBeoiis.— The  public  events  of  1888  in-  cates  of  sale,  $12,627.57;  total,  $118,139.87; 
eluded  the  formal  opening,  on  May  24^  of  the  University  fund,  notes  and  cash,  $80,788.71 ; 
Canadian  Park  at  Niagara  Falls ;  the  election  University  fund,  due  on  certificates,  $1,472.- 
of  four  members  to  the  Legislature,  through  82 ;  total,  $82,206.98.  The  money  belonging 
the  deaths  of  the  sitting  members,  the  result  to  the  foregoing  trust  funds  is  loaned  on  land 
being  a  net  loss  of  one  seat  to  the  Government,  at  one  third  of  its  appraised  value, 
which  is  sustained  in  the  Legislature  by  a  Agricittml  College* — This  institution  has  an 
minority  of  25  in  a  house  of  91  members;  the  endowment  of  upward  of  $1<J0,000,  the  pro- 
decision  by  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  of  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Great  Britain,  in  a  lawsuit  appealed  from  the  lands  given  by  the  General  Government  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  awarding  t(»  Ontario  State.  It  also  receives  $15,000  a  year  from 
a  large  tract  of  timber-lands,  the  ownership  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Hatoh  act. 
of  which  was  in  dispute,  owing  to  their  being  It  has  a  commodious  building,  erected  by  the 
Indian  lands.  dtizenti  of  Corvallis.     All  that  is  needed  to 

ORECiOBr.    Stit»  fiOTtnmeit — The  following  give  it  a  fair  start  is  to  furnish  it  with  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  necessary  land  for  a  farm  for  which  the  Leg- 

ernor,  Sylvester  Pennoyer  (Democrat) ;   Sec-  islatiire  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  $10,000. 

retary  of  State,  George  W.  McBride ;  Treas-  When  this  shall  have  been  received  and  the 

urer,   George  W.   Webb;    Superintendent  of  free  scholarships  abolished,  the  Agricultural 

Public    Instruction,   £.   B.   McElroy ;    Chief-  College  at  Corvallis,  like  the  State  University 

Justice   of  the  Supreme  Court,   William   P.  at  Eugene,  will  be  able  with  frugal  manage- 

Lord ;  Associate  Justices,  William  W.  Thayer,  ment  to  enjoy  a  prosperous  existence  without 

and  Reuben  S.  Strahan.  being  a  pensioner  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the 

FiiUMS. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  State.  By  authority  of  law,  the  Governor  has 
the  indebtedness  of  Oregon  on  Jan.  1,  1889 :  accepted  tb^  college  buildings  and  grounds  for 
Principal,  $85,705.96;  interest,  $25,058.24;  and  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  as  such  prop- 
less  funds  applicable  to  its  payment,  $81,851.-  erty  is  Under  State  control,  and  in  the  peace- 
54;  net  indebtedness,  $29,411.66.  All  other  able  possession  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  deeds 
indebtedness  is  nominal  and  fully  provided  for.  of  title  and  possession,  no  suit  caq  be  main- 
It  is  expected  that  the  debt  will  have  been  tained  against  the  State  in  regard  to  it. 
extinguished  before  the  year  is  over.  State  IJBiTcnIty. — From  the  report  of  the 

The  expenditures  in  1887-'88  were  as  follow :  president  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 

Totai  smount  of  warrants  drawn  sity  it  appears  that  the  institution  now  has, 

durinif  ^m    for  expenditarea  besides  the  Vilbird  fund  of  $50,000,  an  endow- 

l>efldo"ndea™an.'V/i8,49; tor*  wilted       '  ment  of  Over  $80,000  arising  from  the  sales 

wammta  are  yet  to  bo  drawn.. ..      18,872  66  of  University  lands,  and  thnt  over  15,000  acres 

Deduct   expenses   previously  to-                  ^""^'^  ^*  0^  8"°^  ^a°^«  remain  unsold.    Of  the  110  p»- 

curred $45,740  70  pils  in  attendance  at  the  university  during  the 

KSSdlSSSi  «:;*lS^".'!„^t""n^^            ^'^^  ^         .  present  year,  56  paid  tuition  and  54  had  free 

Expenditures  on  account   of  trust                                "  l    i       ti'         itt»^^  •-.                  x       j                ^         j 

fUnds  and  fUudb  arising  from  -pe-  scuolarsDips.  With  its  present  endowment,  and 

c»a^^" ^^^  99        f^  f^m  with  the  abolition  of  free  scholarship,  says  the 

^^^  Governor,  the  State  University  can  now  pros- 

Ordfnary  expenses $580,191  S4  per  without  imposing  any  further  tax  upon 

The  expenditures  for  1887-'88  were  swollen  L^®  P??P'®-    .^'^rtain  funds  belonging  to  the 

by  the  outlay  of  about  $25,000  on  account  of  ftate  Umversity  at  Eugene  have  been  diverted 

the  Railroad  Commission  and  the  Fish  Com-  ^^^^^^  support  of  a  law  school  at  Portland; 

mission,  with  the  outlay  thereunder,  to  which  ^°^  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  such  di- 

the  previous  term  was  not  subjected.  P^'J^^^"  ^^  ^^«  /"°^»  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  University. 

EdiMtloii.— The  following  is  a  statement  of  It  is  suggested    that  the   State  should    pro- 

the  total  amounts  of  the  common-school  funds  ^^*®  ^"^^  ^?^  the  support  of  a  school  of  medi- 

on  January  1  of  each  year:  1885,  $868,735.16;  ^'"®,?'  Portland ;  but  there  is  now  in  that  city 

1887,  $1,059,409.01  ;  1889,  $1,756,700.90;  in-  «.  college  of  medicine   built  by  private  indi- 

crease  of  funds  in  18R5-'86,  $190,637.85;  and  viduals  at  a  cost  of  $25  000.      .       ^^       .  ^ 

increase  of  funds  in  1 887-'88,  $697,291.89.  The  ^*  Saliii$n.Flshery.--Concerning  theee  mter- 

interest  arising  from  the  fund  during  the  past  ^^^  ^^^  Governor  m  his  message  says : 

few  vear.s  has  been  distributed  as  follows :  Po«itive  prohibitory  enactments  should  be  made 

a?ain.st  the  taking  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia  river 

and  its  tributaries  by  either  flah -traps  or  fc<li-wheel». 
There  ou^ht  to  bo  but  one  mode  provided  by  law  for 
tiic  taking  of  salmon,  and  that  mode  ahould  be  the 
one  open  to  all  classes,  and  by  which  no  monopoly  or 
un«lue  advantage  can  be  had.  It  is  due  to  thoM  who 
will  come  alter  us  that  the  fishing  interest  of  our  State 
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phoiild  not  be  entirely  destroyed  hj  the  greed  end  forcementof  the  law.    No  Autber  need  ibr  its  eziftt- 

avarice  of  those  now  eugaged  in  it.    The  records  of  ence   remaina   since   the  Clackamas   hatchery   has 

the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State  disclose  the  ikct  that  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government) 

a  paid  lobby  was  employed  by  those  interested  in  the  and  no  other  suitable  location  in  Oregon,  as  the  boMra 

monopolies  of  traps  ana  flsh- wheels  during  the  last  asserts,  can  be  found.    Besides,  it  can  oe  questioned 

Jj^gMaJban^  and  although  such  a  lobl>y  mav  again  be  if  it  is  any  more  just  for  the  State  to  expend  money 

employed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  in  the  establishment  of  flsh-hatcheries  m  order  that 

change  the  law  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  men  cannery  men  may  have  plenty  of  flsh  for  Aiture  use 

owning  flsh-trops  and  flsh-wheels  may  oe  destroyed,  than  it  would  be  to  furnish  sieed  wheat  to  the  fiinner 

The  last  Legislature  created  a  board  of  three  flsh  com-  in  order  to  insure  him  future  great  harvests, 
missioners,  one  of  whom  is  denominatedpresidcnt,        PilMttL— In  June,  1888,  a  State  election  was 

and  the  law  creating  such  board  declared  that  "  it  v  ^i j    ,^,  ^v  ^   nux^i  t«-«.;1.-.  -.#    ^i,^  a.,...^^^ 

shall  be  the  duty  ofthe  president  to  see  that  all  Uws  J,®^**^'^'^  j"®  .V,.       %?*^i^  !^^   the  Sopreme 

for  the  propagation,  protection,  and  preservation  of  Court,  and  Williara  F.  Lord  wa«  eleoted  by 

food  flshes  m  the  pubtio  watcn  in  the  State  of  Ore-  88,008  votes,  against  26,886  for  Johu  Burnet, 

ffon,  whether  entirely  or  pwtiaUy  within ,  the  State  At  the  same  time,  Binger  Herman  was  chosen, 

irteeroroit;  ;j^^%r^?r  ^v?.!  «  •  Re,»nbHc«n.  to  Congres^    The  Legid.^ 

nor  to  be  that "  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  ^^^  consists  of  twenty-ooe  Republicans  and 

fkithftdly  executed."    If  the  Legislature  can  thus  nine  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  fifty-one 

rij^tifhlly  invest  a  oommiasion  of  its  own  creation  Republicans  and  nine  DemocTats  in  the  lower 

nd  selection  with  the  powew  oonferred  upon  the  branch.    The  vote  in  the  Presidential  election 

Governor  by  the  ftmdamental  Uw  of  the  land,  then  „.„   __   #^ii^„. .  n^^    n.»^^..   oo  ooi  .  ii. 

our  Constitution  is  a  mere  wanton  fraud,  and  your  JJ*»  ^  r"?^!;^     ?;  ^«'^™?^  ^^;291 ;  Mr. 

supporting  oaths  a  hoilow  mockery.    The  commission  Clevelano,    26,022;    Oen.    JTiak,    1,677;    Mr. 

has  betti  rather  a  detriment  than  an  aid  in  the  en-  Streeter,  868. 


PAU6IJIT9  a  republic  in  South  America,  and  a  total  interual  debt  reduction  effected  in 

(For  details  of  the  censas  taken  in  1886,  see  1887  of  $298,200. 

''  Annual  Cyclopedia "  for  1887;)      '  Cfanicattaii.    The  number  of  items  of  mail 

CftiMMit    The  President  is  Gen.  Patricio  matter  in  1887  reached  488,846,  the  receipts 

Escobar,  whose  terra  of  office  will  expire  on  amounting  to  $9,695.    Aside  from  the  72  kuo- 

Nov.  26,  1890.    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  metres  of  telegraph  running  parallel  with  the 

the  following  ministers :  Interior,  CoL  Meza ;  Paragnari  KaUroaid,  there  is  the  one  from  Paso 

Foreign  Affairs,  J.  S.  Decoud ;  Finances,  H.  de  la  Patria  to  Asuncion,  which  communicates 

Uriarte;  Jostioe  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Ma-  with  the  world^s  cable  system.    The  number 

ciel ;   War,  Col.  Duarte.     The  United  States  of  messages  forwarded  in  1887  was  81,857,  the 

Minister  for  Paraffuay  and  IJragaay,  resident  receipts  aggregating  $22,511. 

at  Montevideo,  is  John  £.  Bacon ;  the  Ameri-  The  telephone  service  at  Asuncion  has  been 

can  Consul  at  Asuncion  is  Frank  D.  Hill.    The  in  operation  since  1884,  when  a  seven  years* 

Paraguayan   Consul  -  Greneral  in  the   United  privilege  was  extended  to  the  company.    The 

States  is  John  Stewart.  tines  measure  1,000  kilometres,  the  number  of 

Amyt — All  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  subscribers  being  175. 

between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  are  There  is  in  running  order  the  line  from 

liable  to  be  enrolled  in .  the  army,  but  the  Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  72   kilometres,  and 

strength  of  the  latter  has  for  economical  rea-  building  the  line  from  Paragnari  to  Villa  Rica, 

sons  been  reduced  to  628  men.    In  case  of  war  80  kilometres.   There  were  257,668  passengers 

the  National  Guard  is  mobilized.  in  1887,  the  expenses  being  $111,887,  and  the 

Nary. — ^The  fleet  consists  of  a  screw-steamer  receipts  $161,550.     Some  25    kilometres  of 

registering  440  tons,  carrying  4  guns,  having  tramway  are  in  operation  at  the  capital. 

6  officers,  and  manned  by  86  sailors,  and  of  etmrntsnu — The  imports  increased  from  $1,- 

two  small  steamers  doing  river  service.  .805,741  in  1886  to  $2,221,750  in  1887,  and  the 

fflnatw.  The  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  exports  from  $1,620,779  to  $1,715,858.  The 
1871-72,  amounted  in  1888  to  $4,250,000,  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of 
hearing  2  per  cent,  interest.  After  Jan.  1,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ajrres  with  cargoes  in- 
1892,  tiie  interest  is  to  be  8  per  cent.,  and  after  tended  for  Paraguay  was  820  in  1886,  of  which 
Jan.  1,  1897,  4  per  cent  The  home  debt  228  were  steamers ;  the  tonnage  being  60,408. 
amounts  to  $1,068,250,  the  sinking-fnnd  having  Eiwitlea. — Besides  the  National  College  at 
canceled  $898,000  in  1887.  The  revenue  col-  Asnncion,  attended  by  209  students,  there  are 
lected  in  1887  was  $1,609,080;  money  col-  9  schools  for  boys  in  the  capital  and, 7  for 
lected  for  land  sales  effected  $829,146;  total,  girls,  attended  respectively  by  1,148  an<l  792 
$1,988,176 ;  deducting  therefrom  the  expendi-  pupils.  The  number  of  professors  at  the  Na- 
ture, which,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  tional  College  is  21.  The  library  contains 
foreign  and  home  debt,  did  not  exceed  $1,400,-  2,588  volumes,  and  had  2,626  readers  in  1886. 
508,  there  remained  a  surplns  of  $587,673.  The  fiovemMil  Lnd  Mu» — The  proceeds  of  pub- 
Government  still  owed  the  National  Bank  $47,-  lie  lands  during  1887  were  $1,408,128,  of  which 
200  In  1886;  this  money  has  been  refunded,  $485,489  were  for  cash'  and  the  remainder 
VOL.  xxvin. — 18  A 
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payable  in  installments  between  1888  and  1891,  The  year  1888  In  number  of  patents  issued  ranks 

both  inclasive.   The  sale  of  PanMraay  tea  lauds  fifth ;  it  is  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  years 

produced  $78,988,  of  which  $18,900  cash;  the  1886  (24,288  patents),  1886  (22,508  patents), 

Goyemment  also  collected  $19,465  from  rent-  1888  (22,888  patents),  and  1887  (21,477  pat- 

ing  tea-lands  which  it  owns.  The  Government  ents).     The  immense  increase  in  business  is 

(praoted  in  1888  to  a  Netherland  society  ezten-  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  psst 

sive  concessions  for  the  creation  of  tobacco-  years.    In  1837  only  486  patents  were  issued, 

plantations.  and  in  1855  for  the  first  time  the  number  ez- 

CsltBlSB* — The  Government  possesses  two  oeeded  two  thousand  (2,012  patents), 
colonies,  San  Bernardino  and  Villa  Hayes.  The  CfliwlMMr^  leptrt — This  document,  dated 
first-named  extends  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Jan.  31, 1889,  is  published  in  the  ^^  Official  Ga- 
Ipaoarai  near  the  Aregua  Railroad  depot,  and  zette^'of  the  United  States  Patent-Office  ctf  Feb. 
comprises  25  square  leagues  of  exuberantly  fer-  12,  1889.  In  addition  to  the  usual  interesting 
tile  land.  The  number  of  colonists  was  884  in  statistical  tables,  it  contains  various  recommend- 
1886,  69  new  comers  having  arrived  in  that  ations  for  legislation,  among  other  changes  sug- 
year.  The  second  is  in  the  Ghaoo,  on  the  banks  gesting  the  repeal  of  section  4887  of  the  patent 
of  the  river,  five  miles  from  the  capital,  and  the  laws.  This  is  the  section  limiting  the  dura- 
number  of  families  composing  the  colony  in  tion  of  an  American  patent  to  &e  shortest 
1886  was  81,  only  a  dozen  settlers  having  joined  term  of  a  foreign  patent  granted  for  the  same 
it  during  the  year.  Government  agricultural  invention  to  the  same  inventor.  In  the  decision 
lands  are  worth  $2  to  $4  the  ^*  ouadra '' ;  pri-  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  ^^  Bate 
▼ate  lands,  $10  to  $12.  vf.  Hammond ''  noted  below,  some  limitation 

derHan-Panguyaa  Traatj*  —  The  treaty  of  of  the  scope  of  this  statute  was  laid  down, 
commerce  and  navigation,  signed  between  Ger-       Prspsssd   f<fgliiifls« — Ooe   most   important 

many  and  Paraguay  on  July  21, 1887,  was  rati-  modification  in  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws 

fied  and  exchanged  on  May  18, 1888.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  agitation  among 

PITENTB.    Cmnl  filitlilics. — ^The  statement  those  interested  in  patents,  and  involves  the 

of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Pfltent-(^ce  establishment  of  a  new  court,  to  be  termed  the 

for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1888,  wiU  be  found  Ck»urt  o/  Patent  Appeals.     The  fact  is  un- 

in  the  following  summary :  doubted  that  the  docket  of  the  United  States 

AppHofttioni  for  patento  for  inventioiu 84,Tis  Supreme  Court  is  overloaded  with   matter, 

AppUoationt  for  pateoto  for  dMigM wi  nmch  of  which  is  appealed  patent   suits,  in 

Total  number  or  appUeatioDtrBiAttor  to  patanti..  8ft,79T  States  circuit  courts.    The  Supreme  Court  of 

CaTaataflied  9^1  ^®  District  of  Columbia  is  the  recipient  of 

A ppiieatiooa  for  regf itratioD  of 'teadV-marki'. '.!'.'.!'.!! !   1^14  appeals  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.   The 

nPi£S!S2'i£!i"***'"'*^"'*'^***** ''*S  new  body  is  to  take  the  place  of  both  these 

Illaaaimflrs  niea 9  _»...  _*•       *.     a.      r^  »     a.    ^^         a     • 

Appeaia  on  the  meriu i,2Qs  oourts  to  a  certam  extent.    It  IS  to  nave  J uns- 

"tjt:  diction  over  appellate  oases  coming  from  the 

*^®*"^ ^  circuit  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 

Tbtai  Romber  of  appiieatioEi  reqniriofr  inTeati<  trtct,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.    It  is 

gatioo  and  action 4V»i  ^ot  proposed  to  make  it  of  last  resort.    If  a 

Pktenta  iasafd,  indading  doaigna 90,490  sufficient  amount  is  involved  cases  can  be  car- 

•Patenuratoauad.   ...  sj  ried  up  from  it  to  the  United  States  Supreme 

Tnide-marka  regiatared 1,000  n^^m*- 

Labela  ngtatored S2T  ^-'O"'^ 

UttpMm* — An  important  decision  was  ren- 

^***^ 1!^  dered  by  Judge  Keaewich,  of  London,  in  the 

Patenta  expired  dnrtag  the  year 11,687  English  suit  brought  to  annul  the  Ganlard  and 

Fatenu  withheld  for  non-payment  of  final  foe i,s8L  Gibbs  patent  ou  transformers ;  it  declared  the 

In  inventiveness  the  State  of  Connecticut  patent  to  be  invdid.  He  so  decided,  conelud- 
led  the  list  with  one  patent  for  every  820  in-  iog  that  the  invention  was  not  a  fitting  sub- 
habitants;  the  District  of  Columbia  came  next,  ject  for  a  patent^  as  well  as  that  the  parties 
with  one  for  every  830  inhabitants;  and  Mas-  named  were  not  the  first  inventors.  The^'trans- 
sachnsetts  was  third  with  one  for  every  944  former  *^  as  essential  to  the  newly  developed 
inhabitants.  North  Carolina  was  least  invent-  system  of  alternate  current  lighting  has  within 
ive,  only  one  inhabitant  out  of  25,460  securing  the  last  year  acquired  much  importance.  At- 
a  patent.  In  total  patents  issued  New  York  tention  is  called  to  a  corresponding  American 
was  first  with  8,634,  which,  however,  only  rep-  decision  (Westinghonse  v$.  Sun  Electrical  Com- 
resented  one  to  1,898  inhabitants,  giving  her  pany,  see  below).  In  England  also  Justice  Kay 
the  eighth  place  in  inventivene.ss.  Among  for-  deoTared  the  Edison  ^^  carbon  filament,^'  patent 
ei^  countries  England  as  usual  has  the  best  rec-  4,576  of  1879,  invalid,  this  beinir  one  of  the 
ord,  528  American  patents  being  issued  to  her  basic  patents  on  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
citizens;  Germany  is  next  with  855  patents:  and  One  of  the  great  patent  suits  reachea  an 
France  is  third  with  131  patents;  Brazil,  the  accounting  during  the  last  part  of  the  year.  It 
Canary  Islands,  China,  Newfoundland,  Queens-  was  brought  by  the  Webster  Loom  Company 
land,  Turkey,  and  Wales  have  one  patent  apiece,  against  the  Higgins  Carpet  Company.    It 
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ferred  to  the  famovii  Webster  patent  upon  one  laws,  the  following  references  to  the  ^'Official 

feature  of  weaving  Brussels  carpet    The  patent  Gazette**  of  the  United  States  Patent-Offloe 

was  granted  in  1872,  and  a  special  ootnpan j  sre  given :  The  Oongo  Free  State,  xlii,  202 ; 

with  a  capital  of  $200,000  was  formed  to  liti-  Gaatemala,  zlii,  880 ;    Germany,  xliii,  889'; 

gate  it.    The  present  suit  oocapied  foor  y^ears,  British  India,  zHii,  1,588;  Sooth  Africsn  Re- 

1874  to  1878,  before  the  final  hearing  in  the  pab]io,z]iv,  1,507;  Soath  Australia,  zliv,  1,510; 

United  States  Circuit  Court  was  reached,  where  Switzerland,  xlv,  288  and  1,070;  New  Soath 

the  patent  was  decided  to  be  invalid.    On  ap-  Wales,  zlv,  128. 

peal  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  Cent  Dedrisur— Abstracts  of  some  of  the 

the  patent  and  ordered  an  aoconnting.    Two  more  important  points  decided  in  the  Federal 

years  were  devoted  to  it,  and  two  tons  of  courts  are  given  below,  the  references  being 

books  and  documents  were  eventoaUv  pro-  to  volume  and  page  of  the  **  Official  Gazette.** 

dnced.    The  claim  presented  by  the  Webster  _.           *.^*i.  *                n        ^  ^  .     ..i^ 

I.K,mC^p.nTW«t2W000     On.c««-  .  ^^^fdJiC^y'S^XSild^^'^f Jil^ 

examination  of  the  president  of  the  compijiy  mj  infnMer,  provided  the  article  is  not  no  oonntrnot- 

the  claim  was  reduced  to  $1,500,000.     His  ed  that  the  patented  device  and  no  other  can  be  iuc(d 

tesUmonv  embraced  nearly  6,800  questions  and  ▼i^  it.    Blue  H  al.  «#.  Merrill  H  a/.,  xlii,  97. 

extended  over  two  years.    In  the  final  argu-  Where  one  patentee  haa  invented  a  <KimWnation  f^ 

ment  before  the  masLr  eleven  day.  were  3-  ^.e^^JilSbS^X^'o^JL^i^^^^                    t 

Eied  and  over  1,000  pages  of  bnefiB  were  handed  nused  and  affecting  the  same  leault  bv  a  different 

im.    His  decision  practically  threw  out  the  mooe  of  operation.    Railway  Regiater  Hanufaoturlng 

patent  in  suit  as  an  element  of  damages.    Tlie  ^^VPff^y  •••  '^^'^  Avenue  RaiK?ay  Company  a  al,^ 

Webster  Company  were  awarded  nothir«.  The  ^^h^Liaaion  of  one  atep  of  an  old  proce.  with  m 

most  emment  counsel  were  retained  in  the  case,  improved  reeult  oonatttutea  a  new  prooeaa.    Lawther 

which  passes  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  «#.  Hamilton  €i  al,,  zlii,  487. 

famous  patent  litigations  of  America.  Where  the  new  prooesa  requires  irreater  care,  or 


^tent  auffldently  deacribea  a  proocM  when  by 

ing.    The  court  upheld  the  patent  in  its  broad-  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  state  of 

est  scope,  so  that  all  electric  spelling  telephones  *?»«  «*  ^t*  •*°"®  ™"7  ^**^f4.?'?  f^™, *he  deecrip- 

are  covered  by  it.     A  minori^opinion  repre-  toon  jn^e^patent^by  th^ 

senting  the  views  of  three  out  of  seven  Judges  a  claim  for  a  prooeaa  consisting  of  aeverel  stepe 

was  delivered  as  against  the  patent  in  &vor  of  may  be  limited  by  the  state  of  the  art  and  the  de- 

the  claims  of  priority  of  Dsniel  Drawbaugh.  eenption  in  the  patent  to  the  inatrumentmlitiea  or 

Meanwhile  the  suit  brought  by  the  Govern-  Jeir  eouivalento aa thus  described,  which« ^^^ 

ment  for  the  cancellationTf  the  Wtelo  ^'MrS^^rn^tfo™  Hl^^^ 

patent  of  1876  is  slowly  progressing.    On  a  de-  dade  any  element  except  such  aa  are  eaaentiia  to  the 

murrer  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  peculiar  combination  and  affected  by  the  invention. 

Qovemment^s  right  to  bring  such  a  suit  was  »pid  8«»^io«  Store  RaUway  Company  «#.  Taylor  H 

upheld  fsee  "OflSoial  Gazette*'  of  the  United  ^•;^^'^?L^       r         vi         *v  *    i 

St!!l^D-n«*  X«  r»»    1     1  ot  i\             ^"*«««  A  reconstruction  of  a  macMne  ao  that  a  lesa  num- 

Btates  Fatent-Office    xlv,  1,811).  ber  of  parts  wUl  perform  all  the  functJona  of  the  grea^ 

A  very  important  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su-  er  may  be  invention  of  a  hicfa  order ;  but  the  omusioo 

Ereme  Court  was  rendered  in  the  suit  entitled  of  a  part  with  a  corresponding  omiaaion  in  function, 

iate   Refrigerating  Company  against  George  fo  that  the  retained  parts  doirot  what  they  did  brf^ 

HiT««»««^nU  Mr  ris      A  TTnU..^a«.»4.^  ^«»^^*  1^  the  combmation,  can  not  be  other  than  a  mere  mat- 

.Hammond  A  Co.     A  United  States  patent  ^^  ^f  judgment,  dipending  upon  whether  it  is  deair- 

had  been  awarded  to  John  J.  Bate  for  a  process  able  to  have  the  machine  £  all  or  lesa  than  it  did  be- 

of  preserving  meat,  and  previons  to  the  issue  fore.  McClainrt.  A.  OrtmayerASons«£a<.,zUi,784. 

of  nis  Amenoan  patent  he  had  taken  out  a  Where  notice  is  not  given  in  the  anawer  of  a  aped- 

Canadian  patent  for  five  yeara    Although  by  f^JJZ^^'i^^^ 

j^^  ^^ J^^  g  »^  .  t  J  i_  A  xv  4^  j»  *t  can  not  be  set  up  aa  an  anticipation  of  such  in- 
due psyment  of  fees  he  had  kept  the  Canadian  •  vention;  but,  aa  exhibiting  the  stkte  of  the  art;,  the 
patent  shve  for  fifteen  years,  it  not  having  as  evidence  ia  competent  to  aid  the  court  in  putting 
yet  expired,  it  was  claimed  that  the  American  aproper  oonstruction  on  the  patent.    Stevenson  ««. 

patent  was  limited  in  duration  to  the  first  pe-    ^^^J'^^  *?  *'•♦  *^"'  \i??*-         .  ^ ^ 

riod«fflveTe*r.oftheO«.«ll«..p.t*nt    ^e  J-.^1^\^^^^^^^^^^^S^, 

Supreme  Court  decided  otherwise,  and  held  potent  probably  would  not  affect  the  righto  of  the 

that  as  long  as  the  Canadian  patent  was  ex-  patentee  under  thia  section  of  the  act  of  1889.    An- 

tended  it  was  without  eflPect  upon  the  Ameri-  drews  H  al.  m.  Hovey,  xlli,  1,286. 

can  franchise.    It  did  not  stote,  however,  that  ^^J  '  P**^t  haa  been  granted  for  an  article  de- 

i*  *!.«  n^^^Ai^^  #^  -  v  J       II         *  ^  I  "  "•  Bcnbed  or  made  in  a  certam  way  the  inventor  can  not 

If  the  Canadian  fees  had  not  been  paid,  and  afterward  obtain  a  valid  patent  on  an  independent 

the  foreign  patent  had  expired  after  five  years,  application  for  the  method  or  proceaa  of  roaung  the 

that  such  expiration  would  not  have  limited  article  in  the  way  described  In  the  earlier  patent, 

the  American  patent.    It  left  it  to  be  inferred  The  Moeler  Safe  snd  Look  Company  t$.  Moaler,  Bah- 

that  it  would  have  had  that  effect  'T"^B\^TSI^''^\li''T  the  foreign  patent  1. 

F«f|ga  Uwa^For  changes  or  new  legislation  jpranted  to  the  inventor  who  made  the  appli^Uon  in 

in,   or  recent  pnblication   of   foreign  patent  thia  country  or  to  some  other  pemon  to  whom  be  haa 
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oAmed  the  xnyentloii  to  be  pfttenled,  nor  that  tbe  in-  af^nst  th(M6  responsible  for  their  care.     Con- 

▼entor  who  jpakes  the  »pplication  here  is  one  of  our  yiction  in  the  latter  kind  of  cases  is,  however, 

Si^EleSri^hffio^^^^  difficult,  because  medical  men  are  not  able  or 

It  18  difficult  tollndfcventionmmixinff  or  putting  willing  to  declare  positively  that  if  called  in 

toiler,  in  a  diy  stote,  two  materialB,  it  belnjuf  old  to  thej  woald  have  advised  measures  that  would 

mix  the  aame  materials  during  the  process  of  manu-  have  saved  life.     Hence  only  one  conviction  is 

tarring  or  brewins^.    GeU  vs.  Kimber,  riiv,  108.  recorded  against  them  for  this  oflPense.    Aside 

d,^&rtKek.^/iSeu7n^h^^  from  this  ilL^yncrasy  the  P^^^^^ 

as  now  exhibited,  and  since  that  date  the  Buprame  reputed  to  be  exemplary  in  the  social  virtues. 

Court  has  deAned  more  strictly  the  line  between  mere  While   none    among   them  are   wealthy  and 

mechanical  skill  and  the  exercise  of  invention,  it  is  f^^i^  gj^  above  the  condition  of  laborers,  they 

Rubber  and  CeUuloid  Harness  Trimming  Company  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates.    They  are  iiuthftil 
M.  The  India-Bubber  Comb  Company,  xuv,  8i8.  and  careful  in  their  family  relations,   always 
For  several  important  points  in  this  connection,  see  make  full  provision  of  wholesome  food,  are 
Bussia  Cement  Company  M.  Le  Page,  xUv,  888.  g^^^  absUiners  from  intoxicating  drinks,  are 
The  mventoijs  consent  to  or.allowanceof  the  pub-  ^  ^  deanlv,  and  are  orferW  oitiaOTS.  no 
lie  use  or  sale  of  his  mvention  is  not  requisite  to  m-  y^  wiu  wioimji/,  »!*«*  oio  vauvikj  vti,uim»,  »v 
validate  a  patent.    CampbeU  w.  The  Mayor,  etc.  of  mstanoe  bemg  known  of  any  of  them  having 
New  York,  xliv,  1,185.  been  brought  before  the  courts,  except  in  con- 
Throe  things  are  requisite  to  the  aoqmsition  of  a  neetion  with  their  single  peculiarity.     Their 

title  to  X^i''^i:J^^b.^l •KSJ'^^ttlTi  M  Church  polity  is  of  a  very  simple  character. 

acquire  the  title  must  adopt  some  mark  not  m  use  to  ««  ^^  «^!l««;i^  •  •:»«Ja  i.^,i  ^^  k:.i.^««  *k^  ;o 

distinguish  goodi  of  the  nunc  daas  or  kind  already  on  They  reoogniae  a  smj^e  head  or  bishop,  who  is 

the  market ;  seoond,  he  must  apply  his  mark  to  some  at  present  Mr.  Samuel  Harrod,  from  whose  de- 

article  of  traffic ;  third,  he  must  put  his  article  marked  cisions  there  is  no  appeal.     Their  worship  is 

with  his  mark  on  the  market.    Mere  adoption  of  the  marked  by  earnest  singing  of  easy  tunes,  usu- 

"?*.  y*"^.,?  E?^!!^  •^^'^^''•^^'1^''  fT?  ^  ally  without  the  aid  of  musical  instruments. 

adopted  will  be  used  to  distmguish  goods  to  be  put  5fv    wikuwuu  vuw  wu  w  uiumi^ai  auowiuuwwh 

on  the  market  at  a  ftiture  time,  create  no  right,  no  For  the  most  part  their  meetings  are  heM  m 

title  arises  until  the  thing  is  actualW  on  the  market  barns  and  other  buildings  of  that  character ; 

marked  with  the  particular  mark.    Schneider  it  al,  but  they  have  erected  a  few  special  places  of 

w.  Williams  xlv,  \,m.  worship,  to  which  members  of  congregations 

application  for  the  patent.  Campbell  w.  The  Biayor,  PHOISTLVAMl.  flilte  fioWMMBt.— The  fol- 
ate, of  New  York,  xlv,  845.  lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
For  limitetion  of  the  Ganlard  and  Gibbe  converter  Governor,  James  A.  Beaver,  Repubuoan ;  lieu- 
system  of  distributing  electric  energy  see  Westing-  tenant-Governor,  William  T.  Davies ;  Secre- 
houae  Electric  Company  v«.  The  Sun  Electno  Com-  •""""v^";"'  ^V,i.  i  m  o*  t»  ^^ 
nonv  xW  Yio  ^^7  o^  State,  Charles  W.  Stone;  Treasurer, 

*^^' "  ♦  *    •  William  B.  Hart;  Auditor-General,  A.  Wilson 

PECVLIAS  PEaPLE.    The  sect  of  Peculiar  Korris  (who  died  on  May  21) ;  Secretary  of 

People  was  established  in  Easez,  England,  about  Internal  Affurs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attorney- 

bklf  a  century  ago ;  and,  while  members  of  the  General,  W.  S.  Eirkpatrick ;  Superintendent 

body  have  removed  to  London  and  other  parts  of  Public  Instruction,  £.  £.  Higbee ;  Insurance 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  have  emi-  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Forster ;  Chief -Justice  of 

gratetl  to  the  colonies,  it  still  exists  in  its  great-  the  Supreme  Court,  Isaac  G.  Gordon ;  Justices, 

est  strength  in  that  county,  and  chiefly  at  Edward  M.  Pazson,  John  Trunkey,  James  P. 

Prittlewell.    The  name  of  the  body  is  taken  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  Silas  M.  Clark,  and 

from  the  Scripture,  and  the  particular  tenet  for  Henry  W.  Williams.    Justice  Trunkey  died  on 

which  they  are  principally  known  is  founded  June  24,  and  the  Governor  appointed  Alfred 

on  these  words  of  St.  James:  ^^Is  any  sick  Hand  to  fill  the  vacancy,  his  commiasion  dating 

'  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  from  July  81  and  continuing  till  the  first  Mon- 

Church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint-  day  of  January,  1889. 

,  ing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  ftauuMMi — ^The  Legislature  of  1887  made  ap- 
the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  propriations  amounting  to  nearly  $17^000,000, 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up.^'  They  argue  that  but  the  revenues  were  about  two  millions  less, 
this  text  proves  that  medical  aid  is  needless,  and  several  important  public  works  were  neces- 
and  when  a  member  of  the  body  fallB  sick,  the  sarily  postponed,  including  the  remodeling  of 
elders  pray  over  him  and  anoint  him,  and  then  the  legislative  building,  and  the  enlargement  of 
leave  nature  to  take  its  course.  Their  stead-  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fast  adherence  to  this  belief  and  practice  has  revenues  have  also  been  crippled  by  the  de- 
many  times  brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
laws  which  require  a  certain  amount  of  care  States,  that  what  was  known  as  the  **  gross- 
and  attention  to  be  given  to  childreu  and  the  receipts  tax  '^  is  unconstitntional  so  far  as  it  is 
sick.  Members  of  the  sect  have  been  prose-  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce.  The  loss  in 
cuted  for  neglect  of  those  dependent  upon  revenue  from  this  source  in  1888  was  about 
them  in  not  <»lling  medical  aid  to  their  relief;  $800,000,  but  owing  to  the  thorough  colleo- 
and,  in  cases  where  the  patients  died,  prosecu-  tlon  of  claims  due  the  State,  little  cmbarrass- 
tions  for  manslaughter  have  been  instituted  ment  was  experienced.    The  receipts  for  the 
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year  ftmoiiDt  to  $8,694,060.42,  of  which  $5,-  in  the  college  and  Mventy-eeren  in  the  prepm- 

920,604.06  belong  to  the  general  fond  and  $2,-  tory  department^  with  nineteen  professors. 

778,566.86  to  the  sinking-fund,  the  former  be-  Ssidiera^  Oiphaas'  SdMslfc— The  Legislatare  of 

ing  applicable  to  general  parposes,  and  the  lat-  18S7  provided  for  the  closing  of  these  schools 

ter  to  the  redemption  of  the  principal  and  the  on  Jane  1, 1890.    The  Governor  recommends 

payment  of  the  interest  on  the  pablic  debt  the  repeal  of  this  law^  and  calls  attention  to 

The  principal  items  of  the  receipts  were:  Taxes  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  set  for  closing  the 

on  corporations,  $2,898,406.44;  tax  on  bank  schools,  there  will  be  1,649  children  in  them 

stock,  $466,102.76;  tax  on  personal  property,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  all  orphan  children 

$1,014,828.20;  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  of  deceased  soldiers  of  the  Union.    There  are 

$718,484.11 ;  tavern  and  liquor  licenses,  $1,-  at  present  in  these  schools  2,249  children,  the 

017,807.67;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  compa-  schools  having  been  established  in  1864.    By 

nies,  $428,816.41 ;    commutation  of  tonnage  the  same  act,  the  schools  were  closed  to  tar- 

tax,  $460,000.    The  principal  items  of  dis-  ther  applicants  June  1,  1887,  yet  many  appli- 

bursement  during  1888  were :    Expenses  of  cations  have  been  made. 

State   Government,    $790,686.80 ;    judiciary,  lismMSr— llie  last  annual  report  of  the  in- 

$660,611.01;  payment  of  loans  and  interest,  surance  commira&ooer  gives  the  following  state- 

$1,884,822.26;  charitable  institutions,  $1,068,-  roent  of  the  basiuess  done  in  the  State  in 

077.91;    penitentiaries,  $244,686.26;    reform  1887:  Premiums  for  life  insurance,  $10,866,- 

schools,  $226,242.16;   common  schools,  $1,-  466.87;  premiums  for  fire  and  marine  insur- 

614,276.68;  National  Guard,  $864,446.87 ;  Sol-  ance,  $9,806,172.21;  total  paid  for  insurance, 

diers'    Home,    $161,860;    soldiers'    orphans^  $20,160,628,68.     This   aggregate  is  $1,880,- 

schools,  $886,419.22;    second  geologicia  sur-  660.16  greater  than  the  total  sum  pnid  for  in- 

▼ey,  $60,000;    SUte  College,  $69,600.     The  surance  in  1886.    The  total  losses  paid  in  1887 

balance  in  the  treasury  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  $8,-  were  as  follow :  Paid  by  fire  and  marine  com- 

687,086.66,  against  $2,880,841.47  on  the  same  paniea,  $6,400,687.84;  paid  by  life  companies, 

date  in  1887.    Of  this  balance,  only  $1,818,-  $4,867,188.86;  total  losses  paid,  $9,767,826.70. 

691.92  is  applicable  to  general  expenses,  the  Natleaal  (SmtI.— The  last  annual  report  of  the 

sinking-fund  absorbing  the  rest.  adjutant-general  gives  the  total  strength  of  the 

The  State  debt  on  Nov.  80. 1888,  was  as  fol-  ffuard  at  7,788  enlisted  men  and  601  officers, 
lows :  Non-interest  bearing  debt,  $184,821.28 ;  In  twenty-three  counties  no  military  organiza- 
8i-per-cent.  bonds,  $1,867,900;  4-per-cent.  tion  exists,  while  in  the  two  counties  of  A  He- 
bonds,  $7,798,700 ;  6-per-oent  bonds,  $4,480,-  gheny  and  Philadelphia  there  are  fifty-four 
600 ;  6-p6r-cent.  Agricultural  College  bond,  companies.  Tlie  annual  appropriation  for  the 
$600,000;  6  per  cent  on  proceeds  of  sale  of  guard  has  been  increased  from  $220,000  to 
experimental  farms,  $17,000 ;  making  an  ag-  800,000,  and  the  term  of  enlistment  reduced 
gregate  indebtedness  of  $14,788,921.28.  from  five  to  three  years. 

The  6*per-cent  loan  may  be  paid  in  accord-  State  iMtttitlsn.  The  last  Legislature  pro- 
ance  wiui  its  terms  in  1892.  The  available  vided  for  the  erection  of  an  Industrial  Re- 
funds are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  this  bal-  formatory  at  Huntington.  The  buildings  have 
ance  now,  and  the  commissioners  have  endeav-  been  erected  and  equipped,  but,  owing  to  the 
ored  to  purchase  these  bonds  at  a  reasonable  fact  that  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for 
premium,  but  many  holders  refuse  to  sell.  The  maintenance,  the  institution  is  not  open.  The 
larger  part  of  the  balance  of  the  debt,  funded  courts  have  discretion  to  send  convicts  to  this 
at  8i  and  4  per  cenL^  is  not  due  until  1912.  reformatory  instead  of  to  the  State  penitenti- 
The  net  reduction  in  the  debt  for  1888  was  aries.  Work  on  the  Western  Penitentiary 
$496,794.90.  approaches  completion.     The  Eastern  Peni- 

Ediiatlei.— The  State  is  divided  into  thirteen  tentiary  continues  what  is  known  as  the  soli- 
normal  -  school  districts.  There  are  normal  tary  or ,  confinement  plan.  The  House  of 
schools  in  eleven  districts,  and  a  twelfth  has  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  is  about  to  make  an 
recently  been  erected  at  Centerville,  leaving  important  departure.  Throng  the  liberality 
only  one  district  (the  fourth)  without  a  school,  of  two  indiviauals,  large  funds  have  been  given 
The  Central  State  Normal-School  buildings  at  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  the  erection  of 
Lock  Haven  have  recently  been  burned.  There  new  buildings.  The  five  insane  asylums  of  the 
has  been  a  strong  movement  to  secure  Indus-  State  contain  4,266  inmaten,  of  whom  1,668  are 
trial  training  as  part  of  the  public-school  sys-  at  Norristown,  676  at  Warren,  848  at  Dan- 
tem,  and  in  1887  the  Legislature  authorized  ville,  618  at  Dixmont,  and  660  at  Harrisburg. 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in-  The  number  has  largely  increased  by  reason  of 
vestigate  the  subject.  The  commission  report  the  legislation  requiring  the  reroovid  of  insane 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  system.  Isaiah  V.  in  county  homes  to  the  State  institutions. 
Williamson,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Uedil«u>-Late  in  December  the  State  Su- 
toward  the  end  of  1888,  conveyed  to  trustees  preme  Court  rendered  a  dedsion  declaring  the 
property  valued  at  several  million  dollars  for  act  of  1887,  dividing  the  cities  of  the  State  into 
the  establishment  of  a  *^  Free  School  of  Me-  seven  classes,  unconstitutional  and  void,  on  the 
chanical  Trades.'^  The  State  College  has  had  a  ground  that  the  act  was  in  the  nature  of  local 
year  of  prosperity,  there  being  ninety  students  and  special  legislation.    This  decision  brings 
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into  force  ageAn  the  act  of  1874,  dividing  cities  The  Beptiblican  party  ia  justly  reaponmble  for  the 

into  three  daseea,  which  the  same  court  has  fiuloreofthelateljpHktuwtogive  wlief  to 

»^.^»^«  A^^iA^^  ^  v*^  .»i;^  payere  by  the  enactment  of  an  equitable  and  judiciooa 

already  decided  to  be  valid.  Uienue  law ;  and  the  scandal  wnnected  with  the  fail- 

HarkiT  at  PhliaMpUa.— The  Governor  says  m  ui*  of  the  revenue  bUl  to  become  a  law  should  work  a 

Ms  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1869 :  forl'eiture  of  all  claims  of  that  party  to  legislate  for  the 

Smith's  and  WindmiUIslands,  which  constitute  a  people  of  tbe  commonwealth.          .^,          ,          , 

fonnidable  obstacle  to  navigation  and  Ue  directly  in  ,  The  present  State  adnmustrataon  is  tobeoondemnod 

the  harbor,  must  be  purobased  and  entirely  removed,  f%i*»  feilure  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 

and  140  ao^es  of  Petty's  Island  cut  away.    It  is  pro!  ^^<'''  ««"°**  *^«  consolidation  ot  oorpor^ona  and 

posed  to  give  to  the  harbor  of  PhiUdefohia  a  ol5an-  9}^^''  ^^S^^^T"^  "^J'^'^T  ""^  ^^^"^  ^T^.! 

nelfrom  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to  ifekware  Bay  »*  ^  ^^  "»?  ,'«^?  ^  Jt^TL^*  P^t^  "*/  **" 

600  feet  wide  Sd  2^  feet  deep  J  mean  low  wate/.  fJlJ^'^lKVt^^L'^^'i^i'^^^^^^^ 


shall  be  expended  until*  the  title  to  tETunds  fonnin^  ^^^^  ***'*  ^^^^  "'^«*'  '^®  ^^^  ^"  intended. 

said  islands  shall  be  acquired  and  vested  in  the  United        On  May  8,  tbe  Prohibitionists  at  Harrisbnrg 

States  without  charge  to  the  Utter,  beyond  $800,000  selected  delegates  to  their  National  Convention, 

Se^'SL^Xi'^^^^^lfS^usete^  andnominatedJamesB^^ 

commenced.    It  U  believed  that  the  amount  neces-  P«  Union  Labor  party  nommated  John  B. 

aary  to  pay  for  them  will  equal  $700,000  to  $800,000.  Young  for  the  same  office. 

Prtttkil.— The  Republican  State  Convention       Thedeathof  Auditor.G«neralNorris,onMay 

met  at  Harriaburg  on  April  25,  and  nominated  ^l,  rendered  nwessary  the  election  of  a  suc- 

delegates  to  the  National  Convention  and  a  f^^  *^  *^®  November  election,  and  candi- 

candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  ^*.^  were  nominated  by  the  executive  com- 

suoceed  Chief- Justice  Gordon.    For  the  latter  J?*'*^^'  ^^^  ^Sr*??»  P"?®»-    ^^  the  Repub- 

office  James  T.  Mitchell  secured  the  nomina-  ^}?^^  ^°"?*  McCamant  was  made  the  cwi- 

tion,  after  several  baUots,  over  the  Chief-Justice  ?'^*^ '  J??  J^  •  V®°i?^r*^a  2?""^   •  ^®i5 '  ^^ 

and  several  other  contestants.     Resolutions  the  Prohibitioniste,  Milton  8.  Marquis;  by  the 

were  passed  demanding  legislation  by  Congress  ^^*?^  ^^'  P*^^  •*•  ^  ^^f^^    A  vacancy 

to   secure   fair   electiSnsr  protesting   a^inst  ^^  S«  Supreme  Court  bench,  caused  by  the 

placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  reiterating  the  ^®»^^  ^^  Judge  Trunkey,  on  June  24  made  it 

doctrine  of  protection  and  continuing :  necessary  to  choose  two  judges  of  that  court 

w  •    *u   ^     ^u   *  *v       *s      *  J    *i.t  in  November:  but,  m  consequence  of  a  peoui- 

We  recognize  the  strength  of  the  sentmient  in  this  . _,  «,^„s^:«„   ^r  IL^  at.««.«.  ^i^«.^i.„*«««    ^.v-* 

oommonwSilth  relative  to  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  '*[  provision  of  the  State  Constitution,  that 

sale  of  liquor;  and  we  fkvor  all  laws  looking  in  tills  when  two  judge*  are  to  be  chosen  at  one  elec- 

respect  to  the  elevation  of  Uie  moral  condition  of  the  tion,  each  voter  is  limited  to  voto  for  only  one, 

people.    We,  therefore^  repeat  our  pledge  to  submit  uo  further  party  nominations  were  necessary, 

ihequestion  ot  prohibition  to  »  popular  vote.  ^^.  ^^^  November  election,  therefore,  both  the 

We  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  by  Con-  t*       ui-  ^«*  w^vv.vm,  i.u«m«iv4«,  u^»u  wuv 

gross  of  tho  "  Dunn  Free-Ship  Bill "  which  has  been  JKepuolican  and  Democratic  nominees  for  this 

reported  to  the  House  by  tiie  Democratic  majority  of  oflSce  were   elected,  being    the  two  highest 

the  Committee  on  Merohant  Marine,  or  any  other  candidates.     Mitehell  received  528,585  votes ; 

nmiUr  measure,  as  calculated  to  work  an  injustice  to  McCollum,  444,827 ;  Black,  20,708 ;  and  Young 

liS^TuS^K  iU«To2i:  ^iKdtg;;  8,87!.  Jhi'^^*""^^^'^  ¥^.TJ^'J^ 

materials,  who  are  engaged  in  American  ship-building  ceived  628,581  votes;  Meyer,  448,488;    Mar- 

indastnes  and  who  should  have  home  protection  the  quia,  20,262  ;  and  Green,  8,575.    The  Kepub- 

same  as  other  wage- workers.  licans  elected  84  members  of  the  Stote  Senate, 

Wo  have  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  allow  the  ^nd  the  Democrato  16  ;  of  the  Lower  House,  114 

laborer  an  exemption  to  the  amount  of  $800  from  levy  ~~     ,     *^w*t*v*.t««o  av  ,  vx  uuv  A^^vtx^vuo^  ±±-k 

and  sale  upon  execution.  members  are  Repubhcan,  and  60  Democratic. 

We  recommend  Ruch  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  In  the  Third,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  Sev- 
of  the  Stete  as  will  impose  upon  corporations  taxation  enteentb.  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
equal  iu  amount  to  that  from  which  they  have  been  gresflional  DistrictsjBemocratic  candidates  were 
exempted  by  judicial  decisions  recently  rendered.  ^j^^^ .  ^  ^^^  remaining  21  districts  the  Re- 

On  May  23  the  Democratic  Convention  at  publicans  were  successful.    This  is  a  gaui  of 

Harrisburg  nominated  J.  B.  McCollum  forjudge  one  district  for  the  Republicans, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  selected  delegates       PERSIA,  an  empire  in  Central  Asia.     The 

to  the  National  Convention  and  electors-at-  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy.    The 

large  for  the  State.    The  delegates  to  the  Na-  present  ruler  is  Nassreddin,  who  was  bom  Julv 

tional  Convention  were  instraoted  to  vote  for  18, 1881,  and  succeeded  his  father  Mohammed 

the  renomination  of  President  Cleveland.    The  Shah,  in  September,  1848.    The  heir-apparent, 

platform  included  the  following:  called  Valiahd,  is  his  son  Muzaffereddin,  bom 

We  denounce  the  prevalent  abuse  of  oorporetepow-  March  25,  1858.     The  Shah  has  the  entire  rev- 

er,  the  formation  and  operation  ot  trusts,  combina-  enue  of  the  country  at  his  disposal,  and  has 

vidual ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  remedies  »85,000,000,  most  of  it  m  the  form  of  precious 

and  to  apply  the  same,  with  due  regard  tor  all  inter-  stones.  The  governors-general  of  the  provinces, 

osta  of  the  people.  who  possess  a  large  measure  of  authority,  are 
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moflilj  sons  or  relativeB  of  the  Shab.     The  oooraged  by  signs  of  English  sapport,  the  8bah 

priests  are  a  powerful  body,  ezeroising  a  strong  refused  the  Rassian  application  for  the  right  to 

restraining  influence  over  the  acts  of  the  Bhah,  establish  a  consulate  at  Meshed,  and  forbade 

and  opposing  all  ideas  of  progress  coining  from  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Kborassan  into 

Europe.    The  chief  priest  is  the  Mujtahad,  who  Turkistan  at  Lutfabad.     The  vigorous  repre* 

resides  at  Kerbela,  near  Bagdad.  sentations  of  the  Russian  Government  led  the 

Legal  lefisrH. — Justice  is  administered  bj  the  Shah  afterward  to  retreat  from  the  bold  pon- 

govemorsand  their  representatives,  who  follow  tion  he  had  been  encouraged  to  take,  and  to 

the  Urf  or  common  law,  and  by  the  priests  undo  most  of  the  advantages  that  England  had 

and  Sbeikhs-eMslam,  who  are  guided  by  the  gained  while  the  Russian  minister  was  away 

8har^  or  sacred  written  law.    The  Shah  and  Irom  his  post.    The  refusal  of  the  exequatur 

hb  governors  are  unrestricted  in  their  powers,  to  the  Russian  consul  at  Meshed  was  held  by 

and  have   abused  their  authority  to  enrich  Russia  to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  of  peace, 

themselves  in  a  way  to  check  production  and  commerce,  and  navigation;  and  when  the  Per- 

material  progress.    In  May,  1888,  the  Shah  8ianGU>vemmentrepTiedtliatnoother  power  had 

issued  an  edict  promising  to  the  people  equal  a  consul  in  that  place,  it  was  pointed  out  that 

justice  and  protection  against  extortion  and  Gen.  Maoleod,  the  British  agent  to  supervise 

oppression.    He  declared  that  henceforward  the  A£;han  frontier,  has  his  headquarters  at 

every  Persian  shall  have  the  complete  disposal  Meshed.    The  Shah  not  only  gave  way  on  this 

of  his  property,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  point,  but  issued  in  December  a  second  note  as 

into  financial  associations  for  the  construction  an  appendix  to  his  circular  throwing  open  the 

of  public  works,  or  for  other  purposes.  Karun  to  international  navigation,  in  wnich  be 

EiMbui  ami  Eigllih  BiTalrj. — Russian  influence  greatly  limited  the  privileges  to  British  com- 
has  for  a  long  period  been  preponderant  at  the  merce  and  enterprise  that  were  supposed  to 
Persian  court,  more  especially  since  the  Rus-  have  been  granted.  The  later  note  forbids 
sian  possessions  in  Turkistan  have  been  ex-  Persian  subjects  to  undertake  works  of  any 
tended  so  as  to  encompass  Persian  territory  on  kind  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  declaring 
the  northeast  and  east  A  Belgian  company  that  all  irrigation-works,  roads,  and  other  un- 
has  recently  begun,  under  Russian  auspices,  a  dertakinss  must  be  carried  out  by  Persian  sub- 
railroad  200  miles  long,  connecting  Teheran,  jects  with  Persian  capital.  The  proclamation 
the  Persian  capital,  with  Resht,  near  the  Gas-  that  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  induced  the 
plan  Sea,  which  will  probably  be  extended  to  Shah  to  issue  in  May,  encouraging  the  formation 
BakUf  where  it  will  join  the  Russian  system  of  of  companies  and  promising  them  protection, 
railroads.  The  first  section  of  the  raOroad  was  was  supposed  to  grant  to  foreigners  the  right 
opened  in  June,  1888.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  to  embark  in  speculations  in  Persia,  and  to 
Wolff,  the  present  English  Minister  to  Persia,  give  foreign  governments  a  claim  to  interfere 
has  endeavored  to  regain  the  influence  that  in  behalf  of  companies  or  capitalists,  and  it  was 
Great  Britain  formerly  had  in  Teheran,  and  so  construed  by  the  British  Under-Secretary  for 
has  encouraged  the  Shah  to  take  a  more  inde-  Foreign  Affairs,  who  affirmed  in  Parliament 
pendentstand  in  dealing  wiUi  Russian  demands,  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  proclamation,  since 
by  holding  out  hopes  of  the  political  and  finan-  it  had  been  formally  communicated  to  the  for- 
cial  support  of  Great  Britain.  The  edict  prom-  eign  representatives  in  Teheran,  as  well  as  to 
ising  protection  to  companies  was  suggested  by  the  most- favored-nation  clause  as  a  guarantee 
the  Hritish  representative,  who  prised  for  a  of  the  rights  of  British  companies  for  the  con- 
oonoession  to  a  British  company  to  construct  a  struction  of  railroads  and  carriage-roads  from 
railroad  from  Teheran  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  the  Persian  Gulf. 

eounterpolse  to  the  Russian  railroad.    Instead  PEEV,  a  republic  in  South  America.    (For 

of  this,  be  obtained  for  foreign  merchant  steam-  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 

ers  of  all  nations  the  right  to  navigate  Karun  **  Annual  Gydopiedia*'  for  1888.) 

river  as  far  as  Ahvaz,  125  miles  from  its  mouth.  fieTsruicat  —  The  President  (since  June  8, 

This  river,  which  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Eu-  1.886)  is  Gen.  Andres  Avelino  C4ceres.^    The 

phrates  alter  many  windings,  is  one  of  the  few  Gabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  ministers : 

navigable  waterways  in  a  country  devoid  of  President  of  the  Gouncil  and  Minister  of  the 

roads.    The  Russian  Government  assumed  a  Interior,  Don  Pedro  A.  del  Solar;  Minister  of 

threatening  attitude  toward  Persia  on  account  Justice,  Sefior  Zegarra ;  Minister  of  Foreign 

of  this  concession  and  other  anti-Russisn  pro-  Affairs,  Don  Isaac  Alssamora;  Minister  of  fi- 

oeedings  that  took  place  during  the  absence  of  nance,  Sefior  Urigoyen ;  Minister  of  War,  Sefior 

Prince  Dolgorouky,  the  Czar's  representative  in  Torrico.     The  United  States  Minister  at  Lima 

Teheran.  The  Shah*s proclamation  was  commu-  is  Charles  W.  Buck.    The  American  Consul  at 

nioated  to  the  powers  in  a  circular  note  dated  Callao  is  Henry  May  Brent.    The  Peruvian 

Oct  80, 1888.   Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  the  son  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Felix  Cipriano 

of  a  German  missionary  who  once  visited  Per-  C.  Zegarra.     The  Peruvian  Consul  at  New 

sia  and  Turkistan,  found  the  Shah  fuller  alive  to  York  is  Don  Francisco  Perez  de  Vilasoo. 

the  danger  of  Russian  proximity  on  the  east,  FbuoMMt — The  home  debt  of  Peru  included, 

especially  to  the  rich  province  of  Kborassan,  October,  1888,  $89,286,947  of  bonded  debt,  in- 

wnoao  inhabitants  have  twice  rebelled.    En-  elusive  of  accumulated  interest;  $10,000,000 
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of  floating  debt ;  $77,469,923  of  papor  monej 
in  oiroolation  r$l,630,077  having  been  burned 
and  replaced  oy  silver  coin  in  April,  1888); 
and  $9,541,000  of  Inca  notes  oatstanding;  to- 
gether, $186,246,870.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the 
alcohol  tax,  70  per  cent,  are  to  be  applied  to 
paying  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  80 
per  cent,  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
paper  money. 

As  a  measure  of  economy,  the  salaries  of 
Peruvian  consuls  have  been  discontinued  by 
decree  of  Aug.  25,  1887;  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, they  are  to  be  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of 
the  consular  fees. 

Any  Mad  Navy.— The  strenj^th  of  the  perma- 
nent army,  rank  and  file,  is  7,871  men,  includ- 
ing a  police  force  of  3,871,  of  whom  843  are 
mounted.  The  fleet  has  been  reduced  to  two 
steam  transports,  registering  1,800  tons  each. 
In  January,  1888,  it  was  resolved  to  reorganize 
the  national  forces  by  enrolling  aU  Peruvians 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  to  thirty  years 
in  the  active  National  Guard,  in  which  they 
are  to  serve  for  five  consecutive  years,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  drawn  annually  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  permanent  army  for  the 
remainder  of  their  term  of  service. 

In  May  a  decree  was  issued  organizing  the 
naval  militia,  under  the  law  of  Oct.  30,  1886. 
A  naval  school  was  founded  at  Oallao  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888. 

Mew  TrMty.— A  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Peru  was 
proclaimed  on  Nov.  7,  1888. 

CMinmlcatlMS. — ^The  number  of  post-offices 
in  1886  was  230,  which  forwarded  during  the 
year  2,254,434  items  of  mail  mntter,  the  re- 
ceipts being  741,651  francs,  and  the  expenses 
798,976  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  2,600  kilometres  in  run- 
ning order,  the  Government,  by  decree,  in  No- 
vember, invited  tenders  for  the  construction 
and  exploitation  of  a  line  from  Lima  to  Pisco. 
This  line  will  open  communication  between  the 
capital  and  the  fertile  region  extending  between 
lea  and  Islay,  and  will  also  intersect  the  nitrate 
fields.  A  branch  line  is  to  connect  Islay  with 
Arequipa. 

A  decree  of  January  26  invited  tenders  for 
the  organization  of  communication  by  telephone 
throughout  the  republic,  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  extend  fifteen  years. 

In  May,  1888,  a  new  steamship  line  was  es- 
tablished between  Antwerp  and  Ohilian  and 
Peruvian  ports.  It  is  called  the  *^  Anglo*Bel- 
gian  Pacific  Line.*' 

faBBifrffi — The  trade  between  Pern  and  the 
leading  maritime  nations  has  of  late  years  been 
as  follows : 


The  American  trade  with  Peru  presents  these 
figures: 


FIBOAL  TIAR. 


1886. 

1887. 
1888, 


to 


$796,577 
717,968 
86^160 


OOUNTRIE& 


United  SUtes  (flsoal  yesr  1A87) 
Kogland  (calendar  year  1886). . . 
Fnuice  (calendar  year  1885) . . . . 
Qermany  (calendar  year  1885). . 
Spain  (calendar  year  1880) 


Impoii  froiD  Pcth. 


$461,726 
8,108,811 
4,15A,7(» 
1,44)8,484 
147,425 


Export  to  Pnro. 

$717,968 

4,804,988 

1.899,493 

998,980 

15.250 


Before  the  war,  Pern  produced  annually 
60,000  tons  of  sugar;  in  1888  the  production 
had  decreased  to  80,000  tons,  half  of  the  fine 
machinery  on  the  sugar-estates  having  he&n 
destroyed  during  the  war,  and  littie  of  it  re- 
placed for  lack  of  funds  in  the  present  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  country.  The  export 
of  silver  from  Oallao  during  the  first  «x  months 
of  1888  amounted  to  4,936,876  kilogrammes, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  shipped  to  Hamburg. 
Hitherto  argentiferous  lead  bullion  has  been 
shipped  to  Germany,  but  now  a  German  com- 
pany is  smelting  on  the  spot. 

A  decree  was  issued  in  September,  by  virtue 
of  which  coal  is  to  enter  Peru  duty  free.  The 
same  privilege  is  extended  to  personal  effects 
the  property  of  foreign  diplomatic  agents; 
steam  fire-engines  and  all  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus;  articles  imported  for  hospital  use 
and  asylums ;  clerical  church  garments  and  sa- 
cred vessels ;  school  and  university  books  and 
apparatua. 

PEROLiVM  (Latin,  petra^  a  rock,  and  oleum, 
oil),  rock-oil,  is  that  form  of  bitumen  which 
has  an  oily  or  etherial  consistence.  The  lighter 
varieties  are  sometimes  called  naphtha  (Per^ 
sian,  nafta).  It  rises  with  the  water  of  springs 
and  through  artesian  borings.  (The  history  of 
the  petroleum  industry,  down  to  1876,  is  given 
in  the  ^^  American  Oyclopsddia,"  vol.  xiii.) 

An  examination  of  the  relative  pontion  of 
many  of  the  most  successful  wells  led  0.  D. 
Angell  to  the  opinion  that  the  strata  of  sand- 
rock  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  oil  issued, 
extended  northeast  and  southwest  on  certain 

f>arallel  lines  of  moderate  lateral  extent.  This 
ed  to  the  sinking  of  **  wild-cat  **  or  prospective 
wells  upon  such  lines,  run  by  compass  for  long 
distances  in  both  directions  over  the  hills  of 
that  region,  and  resnlted  in  the  discovery  and 
development,  about  1875,  of  the  Butler  and 
Olarion  Oounty  fields;  later,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  the  Bradford  or  McEean  Oounty 
field;  still  later,  to  that  of  Warren  Oounty, 
Pa.,  and  Allegany  Oounty,  N.  Y.  The  enor* 
roous  volumes  of  inflammable  gas  that  often 
accompanied  petroleum  led,  in  1885,  to  the 
drilling  of  wells  for  natural  gas  over  an  area 
extending  from  Michigan  to  Alabama,  and 
from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Not  only  gas  but  petroleum  was  discovered  in 
several  localities  where  it  had  not  been  known 
to  exist.  Most  notable  among  these  is  the  re- 
gion around  Washington,  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania; and  in  northwestern  Ohio,  around 
Lima,  Findlay,  and  North  Baltimore,  in  Han- 
cock, Wood,  and  Auglaise  Oounties.  Attempts 
had  been  made  as  early  as  1860,  and  again  in 
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1866,  to  obtain  oil  in  oomnieroifll  qnantitieft  in  imroeinbriAl,  and  oil-wells  have  oooaaionallj 

aoathem  California.    Bat  little  ancoeM  attend-  been  prodnetive. 

ed  theae  efforts  until  about  1880.  Severid  wells  Beginning  on  the  Lfknebnrger  heath,  sooth 

have  been  snooessfol  at  or  near  Los  Angeles,  of  Hamburg,  a  line  of  outcrops  extends  through 

also  near  Newhall  and  in  the  tiesp^  Oafion,  and  German j  and  AnstriapHangary,  through  the 

on  the  Ojai  Banoh.    Theae  Ust-roentioned  lo-  prinoipalities  north  of  the  Danube,  the  Crimea, 

oalities  lie  along  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  east  Kertch,  the  Caaoasus,  through  Armenia  and 

of  San  Buenaventura,  in  Ventura  Ooontjr.   The  the  mountains  that  surround  the  plateau  of 

oil  is  ohieflj  used  aa  fuel.  Iran,  along  the  vallevs  of  the  Euphrates  and 

DMiiMlsa.  —  Petroleum,  as  well  as  other  the   Tigris,    eastward   through   tne   Punjab, 

forms  of  bitumen,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  through  the  Barman  peninsula,  and  into  Java, 

distributed  substances  in  nature ;  but  its  occur-  In  Austria-Hungary  the  production  has  been 

renoe  in  commercial  quantities  is  limited  to  of  moderate  commercial  importance  for  many 

comparatively  small  areas.    Besides  the  petro-  years.     In  the  Caucasus  and  at  Baku  werfa 

leum  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  only  have  poured  forth  enormous  quantities  and  are 

region  that  furnishes  petroleum  to  commerce  now  rivaling  those  of  the  United  States.    In 

is  Galioia  and  Roumania  and  the  Apsheron  Armenia  and  Persia,  the  Punjab  and  Burmah, 

peninsula  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  really  and  the  Assyrian  valley,  the  use  of  petroleum 

form  one  region,  extending  from  central  Aus-  and  other  forms  of  bitumen  for  local  purposes 

tria  along  the  line  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  has  been  continuous  from  remote  antiquity,  but 

and  the  Caucasus  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  the  amount  produced  is  nowhere  of  commercial 

and  farther  east  into  Central  Asia.    Other  lo-  importance^    A  careful  study  of  all  the  locali- 

calities  of  less  importance,  together  with  the  ties  mentioned  will  show  them  to  be  intimately 

'*  oil  regions "  of  the  United  States,  form  an  connected  with  the  principal  mountain-chains 

ellipse  around  the  Cincinnati  anticlinal,  which  of  the  world. 

is  in  general  an  uplift  of  Silurian  rocks  sloping  flsslsglial  BalitlaMr— Petroleum  occurs  in,  or 
in  all  directions,  and  extends  from  central  aen-  issues  fh>m  all  geological  formations,  but  this 
tacky  to  Lake  Erie.  Starting  at  Great  Mani-  statement  alone  would  be  misleading.  There 
toutin  Island,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake  have  been  two  bitumen-producing  eras  in  geo- 
Huron,  and  passing  southwesterly  to  Chicago,  logical  history,  viz.,  the  series  older  than  the 
petroleum  is  encountered  at  several  points  in  carboniferous,  enpNBcially  the  Silurian,  and  the 
eastern  Michigan,  near  Chicago  in  limestone,  older  Tertiary.  The  vast  accumulations  along 
in  northwestern  Ohio,  at  Lima,  rarely  in  Indi-  the  principal  axis  of  occurrence  in  North  Amer- 
ana,  and  in  Ulinois,  Eentacky,  and  Tennessee,  ica  are  found  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks; 
as  far  south  and  east  as  Chattanooga,  where  the  most  productive  axis  of  occurrence  in  the 
the  line  of  outcrop  turns  north  and  appears  Eastern  Hemisphere  lies  in  the  Eocene  and  Mio- 
in  Cumberland  and  Johnson  Counties,  Ken-  cene  of  the  Carpathians,  Transylvanian  Alps, 
tucky,  and  in  West  Virginia,  southeastern  Ohio,  and  the  Caucasus.  In  England  the  smaD  quanti- 
Greene  and  Washington  Counties,  Pa.,  and  ties  obtained  have  sprung  from  the  Coal-lf eas- 
all  through  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  into  ures;  in  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  from  Jurassic 
New  York.  The  oil-fidds  of  Canada  complete  limestones.  The  little  that  is  known  concerning 
the  ellipse.  In  Kansas,  Missouri,  Lousiana,  thegeologyof  the  oil-bearing  strata  in  Persia, 
and  Texas,  springs  of  petroleum  occur,  but  few  the  Punjab,  and  Burmah,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
wells  have  proved  productive.  Farther  west,  that  they  are  of  the  same  age.  At  Great  Mani- 
in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  several  lo-  toulin  Island,  in  Canada,  and  in  northwestern 
calities  produce  petroleum  for  local  uses.  Along  Ohio  the  oil  is  found  in  the  Trenton  limestene ; 
the  mountain-range  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia  at  Chicago  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  the  Niagara 
petroleum  has  been  found  at  intervals,  and  it  limestone ;  both  of  which  are  Silurian.  The 
nas  been  produced  in  commercial  quantities  in  Great  Devonian  black  shale  is  considered  to  be 
California  and  Peru.  In  Cuba  and  the  Wind-  the  source  of  the  oil  in  Kentucky.  At  Glas* 
ward  Islands,  including  Trinidad,  and  on  the  gow  the  oil  is  found  saturating  sandstone;  near 
mainland  in  Venezuela,  and  southward  into  Burkesville  in  crevices  in  a  sort  of  marble; 
Bolivia,  the  outcrops  of  bitumen  of  various  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  it  is  often  found  in 
forms  are  of  marvelous  extent,  especidly  the  geodes  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  that  region ;  in 
famous  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad.  An  area  fifteen  Johnson  County,  Ky.,  it  lies  in  the  Subcarbon- 
hundred  miles  long  and  of  unknown  breadth  iferous  sandstones,  often  above  the  drainage- 
extends  from  the  Saskatchewan  northward  level  of  the  country.  In  West  Virginia  the 
along  the  valley  of  Mackenzie  river  to  its  so-called  ^oil-break**  yields  oil  trcm  several 
mouth.  On  the  Eastern  Continent  petroleum  strata  of  sandstone  that  lie  within  the  Coal- 
has  been  observed  in  insignificant  quantities  in  Measures.  Throughout  the  oil  regions  of 
the  British  Islands,  along  the  Pyrenneea,  in  oen-  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  the  '*  oil-sands  *' 
tral  France,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne^  in  the  aro  found  beneath  tlie  Coal-Measnres,  in  the 
Tyrol,  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalroatia,  and  the  Ionian  Upper  Devonian.  *^  Petroleum  exists  in  the 
lAattda;  in  Egypt  alouff  the  Red  Sea;  in  Mo-  Cretaceous  rocks  which  extend  along  the  east- 
rocco.  At  various  points  in  China,  and  in  em  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains  m>m  Brit- 
Japan,  oil-springs  have  been  known  from  time  iah  Columbia  to  Mexico,  and  in  many  of  the 
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interior  yalleys."    The  bitumen  of  California  and  indefinite  proportion  of  the  olefine  series, 

is  Miocene,  while  that  of  Mexico,  the  West  Other  petroleums  of  nearly  identical  composi- 

India  Islands,  and  Pern,  is  Eocene.  tion  contain  small  quantities  of  the  benzole 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliere  is  an  area,  esti-  series  with  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 

mated  at  200,000  square  miles  in  the  Missis-  unstable  compounds  that  oxidize  into  asphfd- 

sippi  valley,  the  formations  of  which  are  no-  turn.    Those  of  Galicia  are  of  this  description, 

where  later  than  the  Ooal-Measures,  which  Those  of  Oalifomia  have  been  little  examined, 

yields  petroleum  at  many  points  and  often  in  but  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  un- 

vast  quantities.    Another  area  yielding  bitu-  stable,  easily  oxidized  oils.    The  Kussian  oils 

men,  of  vast  extent,  reaching  from  California  from  Baku  consist  of  the  additive  compounds 

to  Bolivia  is  everywhere  Tertiary;  while  on  of  the  benzole  series,  which  have  the  same  per- 

the  Eastern  Continent  a  belt  of  correspond-  oentage  composition  as  the  defines,  and  contain 

ing  age,  so  far  as  is  known,  extends  from  the  less  hydrogen  than  the  paraffines.     Burmese 

North  bea  to  Java.    At  present,  the  greatest  petroleum  contains  a  notable  proportion  of  the 

volume  of  petroleum  issues  from  rocks  older  benzole  series.    All  of  the  compounds  derived 

than  the  Carboniferous,  while  the  greater  num-  from  petroleum  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed 

ber  of  localities  proilacing  bitumen  are  Eocene,  to  light,  and  become  colored  and  viscid.    The 

In  Canada  and  West  Virginia  it  rises  from  residues  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum 

sandstone  strata  beneath  the  crowns  of  anti-  have  remarkable  fiuorescence.    It  is  not  sup- 

dinals,  as  also  in  northwestern  Ohio,  where  posed  that  these  substances  are  present  in  tlie 

the  rock  is  the  Trenton  limestone.    In  Penn-  natural  oil,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that 

sylvania  the  so-called  ^^  oil-sands "  appear  to  they  are. 

lie  in  the  inclosing  rocks  in  long  narrow  belts  Orlgtak — The  theory  that  petroleum  is  the 

or  sheets,  far  beneath  superadd  erosion,  like  product  of  chemical  reactions  still  in  progress 

sand-bars  in  a  fiowing   stream.      They  run  in  the  earth's  crust  was  originally  put  forward 

through  a  vast   accumulation  of   sediments,  by  Bertholet,  and  has  since  been  continued  on 

from  the  lower  Devonian  to  the  Upper  Car-  the  same  line  by  Mendeljeff,  the  eminent  Rus- 

boniferous,  and  lie  conformably  with  the  in-  sian  chemist.    Their  theories  are  based  on  the 

closing  rocks  dipping  gently  to  the  southwest,  results  of  laboratory  experiments,  and  assume 

The  Bradford  field — ^at  a  depth  of  about  1,800  the  existence  in  the  earth's  crust  of  powerful 

feet,  100  sq[uare  miles  in  extent,  by  from  20  deoxidizing  agents,  such  as  the  alkali  metals, 

to  80  feet  m  thickness — ^lies  with  its  lowest  cast-iron,  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  which  in  contact 

southwestern  edge  submerged  in  salt  water,  with  steam  and  carbonic  acid  set  free  the  hy- 

and  its  northeastern  edge  filled  with  gas,  orig-  drogen  and  carbon,  causing  them  to  unite  in 

inally  under  an  enormous  pressure.    In  Qali-  the  nascent  state  and  produce  mixtures  of  hy- 

da  the  sandstones  that  hold  the  oil  are  impli-  drocarbons  resembling  petroleum.    These  the- 

cated  in  the  folds  of  the  Carpathians  and  much  ories  require  conditions  nowhere  proved  to 

distorted ;  while  at  Baku  the  sands  appear  to  exist  in  nature, 

be  lenticular  masses  inclosed  in  a  stiff  blue  clay.  Petroleum  is»  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  pri- 

Chmtatry. — ^I'be  first  analyses  of  petroleum  marily  derived  from  a  partial  decomposition  of 

were  ultimate,  and  showed  that  it  consists  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains.    In  the  Trenton 

carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  occasional  small  limestone  and  other  Silurian  rocks  it  has  proba- 

quantities  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  appearing  as  bly  been  produced  by  the  transformiition  of  low 

impurities.    There  are,  however,  several  varie-  forms  of  animal  life.   The  petroleum  issuingfrom 

ties  of  petroleum,  to  some  extent  dependent  the  Miocene  shales  of  southern  California  is  also 

upon  the  age  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  of  animal  origin.    The  first  of  these  oils  is  often 

issue.     All,  or  nearly  all,  Trenton  limestone  found  hermetically  sealed  in  the  cavities  of 

petroleum  contains  sulphur  and  more  or  less  large  fossils  and  in  geodes  in  limestones  rich  in.c. 

nitrogen.    The  Upper  Devonian  and  Subcar-  animal  remains.    These  older  oils  are  rich  in 

boniferous  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  very  sulphur,  and  those  of  California  are  compara- 

pure  hydrocarbon,  and,  along  with  the  Eocene  tively  rich  in  nitrogen  also.  They  are  dark,  fetid, 

Setroleum  of  Galida,  contains  paraffine.    The  and  in  many  instances,  particularly  those  of 

[iocene  petroleum  of  California  appears  to  be  California,  they  rapidly  change  on  exposure  to 

a  mixture  of  unstable  fluids,  compounds  of  car-  the  air  to  a  black,  viscid  mass,  which  finally 

bon  and  hydrogen,  containing  a  notable  amount  becomes  solid  asphaltum.    The  California  oils 

of  nitrogen.  These,  with  the  Mexican  and  South  undergo  changes  due  to  a  sort  of  putrefactive 

American  oils,  do  not  contdn  paraffine,  and  process,  as  pools  of  oil  have  there  been  ob- 

readily  oxidize  into  asphaltum.     There  are  served  to  become  infested  with  maggots,  like 

many  other  petroleums  of  this  class,  and  others  a  pool  of  blood  when  similarly  exposed.    These 

still  have  been  little  examined  chemically.  The  fetid  animal  oils  are  difficult  to  refine,  and  are 

proximate  examinations  that  have  been  made  ohiefiy  used  as  fuel. 

show  that  petroleums  from  different  localities  The  Devonian  oils  of  eastern  Ohio,  Penn- 
are  quite  unlike.  The  petroleum  of  Pennsyl-  sylvania.  New  York,  and  West  Virginia  are 
vania,  eastern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  con-  with  equal  certainty  derived  by  spontaneous 
tains  a  large  number  of  the  paraffine  series  in  distillation  from  the  deposits  of  shales  that  un- 
varying proportion,  in  mixture  with  a  smaller  derlie  the  oil-sands,  and,  .where  exposed  along 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  exhibit  snch  an  ex-  border  of  the  Appalachian  System  became  ex- 
traordinarjaccamnlation  of  fuooids  as  to  suggest  tinotalonga  plane  that  desccDded  deeper  and 
to  Dr.  J.  8.  Newberry  the  idea  that  a  ^'  sar-  deeper,  in  many  instances  far  below  the  snrtace 
gasso  sea"  existed  at  that  point  in  the  prime-  formations  and  the  ooaJ  that  they  inclose.  In 
val  ocean.  The  oil-sands  overlie  more  than  Galicia  and  Transylvania,  the  metamorphio  core 
1,000  f ee^  of  the  Devonian  shales,  and  are  them-  of  the  Carpathians  is  flanked  by  beds  of  f ncoidal 
selves  overlaid  by  beds  of  shale  containing  so  shale  rich  in  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
much  silica  as  to  form  an  impervious  shell  that  intercalated  with  the  sandstone  strata  holding 
holds  down  the  oil  and  gas  ander  snch  a  press-,  the  oil  If  petroleum  is  a  product  of  meta- 
ure  that  much  of  the  material  that  is  gaseous  morphism,  the  production  is  long  sdnce  corn- 
when  it  reaches  the  surface,  is  doubtless  liquid  pleted,  and  the  vast  natural  reservoin*,  when 
while  within  theoil-sand.  These  '^shells,"  being  onceemptied  of  their  contents,  are  as  completely 
impervious  over  wide  areas,  prevent  the  escape  removed  from  future  consideration  as  a  worked 
of  the  oil  except  from  minute  fissures,  where  oil  out  bed  of  coal. 

or  gas  springs  are  produced.  This  fncoidal  Throughout  the  world  petroleum  is  obtained 
shale  has  been  subjected  to  destructive  distil-  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  Dug  wells  were 
lation  at  a  low  temperature,  and  has  yielded  used  in  Japan  for  many  centuries,  and  other 
fifty  gallons  to  the  ton  of  an  oil  resembling  primitive  methods  were  employed  in  other  re- 
petroleum.  In  like  manner,  other  shales,  coal,  gions;  but  the  so-called  American  method  is 
peat,  wood,  or  animal  matter,  either  recent  or  now  employed  universally  where  petroleum  is 
fossil,  will  yield  petroleum-like  oils,  and  the  handled  in  commercial  quantiUes.  The  wells 
lower  the  temperature  and  slower  the  distilla-  are  drilled  like  other  artesian  wells.  8ome- 
tion  the  more  nearly  will  the  product  resem-  times  the  oil  pours  forth  in  an  artesian  torrent 
ble  the  natural  oiL  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  that  flows  without  control  until  partial  exhaus- 
with  the  added  weight  of  laboratory  experi-  tion  renders  it  possible  to  stop  the  flow.  Such 
ments  that  have  confirmed  them,  the  French  wells  have  been  of  freouent  occurrence  in  the 
chemical  geologists  have  maintained  that  all  United  States  and  at  oaku.  When  brought 
forms  of  bitumen  are  the  product  of  meta-  within  control,  the  oil  is  conducted  into  a  tank, 
morphism.  or  of  those  physical  agencies  that,  Here  it  accumulates  until  the  tank  is  nearly 
through  the  combined  action  of  heat,  steam,  filled  when  an  agent  of  the  pipe-line  appears 
and  pressure  exerted  throuffh  indefinite  periods  and  gauges  the  tank.  The  oil  is  then  run  from 
of  time,  have  produced  such  changes  as  those  the  tank  into  the  pipes  of  a  pipe-line,  and  the 
that  have  converted  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  tank  is  gauged  again.  The  difierenoe  between 
the  Eastern  States,  Now  Tork,  and  Pennsylva-  the  first  and  second  gauging  is  the  measure  of 
nia  into  crystalline  schists,  and  the  coal  into  the  oil  run.  When  a  well  ceases  to  flow,  a 
anthracite.  These  agencies,  acting  with  less  pump  is  introduced.  Often  several  wells  are 
violence  upon  the  strata  forming  the  gentle  so  connected  as  to  be  pumped  by  one  power, 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  have  left  in  At  present  it  is  usual  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
undisturbed  repose  the  strata  that  underlay  wellsof  moderate  productiveness  by  torpedoes, 
and  inclosed  the  oil-sands,  while  the  super-  The  torpedo  consists  of  several  long  cylinders 
ficial  have  been  subject  to  erosion  through  of  tin,  into  which  nitro-glycerin  is  poured, 
immense  cycles  of  geological  time.  Under  and  the  whole  is  carefully  lowered  to  that  point 
these  conditions,  no  arbitrary  line  could  mark  in  the  well  at  which  it  is  desired  to  (|uicken  the 
the  point  at  which  such  agencies  ceased  to  fiowofoil.  To  the  last  section  a  cap  is  attached, 
act,  and  the  natural  process  of  distillation  go-  upon  which  a  mass  of  iron,  called  a  ^*  go-devil,** 
ing  forward  through  indefinite  periods  of  time  is  allowed  to  descend.  The  charge  is  from 
an<l  of  necessity  at  the  lowest  possible  tem-  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  quarts  of  nitro- 
perature,  must  result  in  the  accumulation  of  glycerin,  and  the  result  of  its  explosion  is  nsu- 
distillates  in  any  overlying  strata  porous  enough  ally  the  projection  of  a  column  of  oil,  resem- 
to  act  as  a  reservoir.  No  additional  evidence  bling  a  geyser,  above  the  top  of  the  derrick, 
seems  to  be  required  to  render  this  an  adequate  often  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  After 
origin  for  petroleum  as  it  occurs  in  Pennsylva-  a  few  minutes,  the  fountain  gradually  sub- 
nia  and  Galicia.  Petroleum  occurs  at  many  sides,  and  the  flow  continues  uninterruptedly 
points  along  the  entire  western  slope  of  the  in  increased  volume  until  the  well  is  exhausted. 
AppalachUn  System,  from  Point  Gtspie  on  the  The  effect  upon  the  oil-sand  is,  first,  an  enor- 
St.  Lawrence  river  to  northern  Alabama,  and  mous  pressure  in  all  directions,  driving  the  oil 
is  most  abundant  where  there  is  the  greatest  and  gas  back  into  the  rock  until  a  point  of 
accumulation  of  organic  remains.  These  sedi-  maximum  tension  is  reached,  when  the  reac^ 
menta  were  deposited  in  a  current  whose  course  tion  sends  everything  before  it  out  of  the  rock 
was  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  facts  and  into  the  air.  The  oil-rock  is  thus  effectu- 
tbat  concern  petroleum  are  found  in  the  undis-  ally  cleared,  and  the  flow  of  the  oil  unim- 
tnrbed  and  nearly  level  position  in  which  the  peded. 

rocks  containing  it  lie  like  sand-bars  in  a  flow-  As  soon  as  the  flow  of  oil  is  established  and 

ing  stream,  and  the  further  evidence  they  af-  connection  has  been  made  with  the  pipe-line, 

ford  that  the  metamorphic  action  that  has  al-  the  action  of  the  well  goes  on  uninterruptedly, 

tered  nearly  all  the  formations  of  the  eastern  often  for  months.    The  pipe-lines  converge 
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from  manj  wells  to  trank-lioes  which  have 
pampiiif^-statioiis  at  which  powerful  pomps 
force  the  oil  throofrh  sections  of  pipe  about  forty 
miles  long.  Trank^lioes  of  six-inch  pipe  ran 
oat  of  the  oil  regions  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  Baffalo,  Cleveland,  and 
rittshurgL  Small  quantities  of  crude  oil  are 
transported  in  tank-cars,  and  a  verj  little  is 
still  transported  in  barrels,  from  localities  of 
small  production  that  are  remote  from  the 
trunk  pipe-lines. 

The  methods  employed  in  transporting  oil  in 
pipe-lines  have  made  poasible  a  vast  amount 
of  speculation  in  crude  petroleum.  When  a 
run  of  oil  is. made  from  a  well-tank  to  a  trunk- 
line,  the  owner  of  the  oil  receives  a  certificate 
for  each  1,000  barrels  run,  which,  when  prop- 
erty indorsed  by  the  officers  of  the  pipe-line, 
becomes  negotiable  paper,  after  the  manner 
of  an  accepted  drsit  or  a  certified  check. 
These  certificates  may  be  sold  and  resold  many 
times  daily  without  any  reference  to  the  oU 
that  they  represent.  But  if  a  person  wishes 
to  use  the  oil,  he  purchases  the  certificates  and, 
taking  them  to  uie  nearest  pipe-line  station, 
demands  the  delivery  of  the  oil.  From  1870 
until  1884  the  production  of  oil  was  each  year 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  use  for  all  purposes; 
consequently,  oil  accumulated  above-ground. 
In  August,  1884,  this  accumulated  oil  reached 
the  enormous  maximum  amount  of  89,088,464 
barrels,  since  which  period  it  has  been  reduced 
to  leas  than  80,000,000  barrels.  The  storage  of 
these  vast  accumulations  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial was  at  first  managed  by  private  individuals 
and  corporations ;  but  it  was  finally  undertaken 
by  the  pipe-lines  acting  together  as  the  United 
Pipe-Lines.  In  the  hands  of  this  great  cor- 
poration the  storage  of  oil  has  been  carried  on 
with  remarkable  success  and  safety.  Besides 
the  vast  quantity  of  oil  required  to  fill  the 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  six-inch  pipe  of  which 
the  trunk-pipe  lines  oonsist,  the  United  Lines 
provide  storsge-tanks.  The  usual  size  of  these 
tanks  is  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  high,  having  a  working  capacity  of 
86,000  barrels.  They  are  constantly  menaced 
with  destruction  from  lightning,  and  are  occa- 
sionally struck  and  fired.  In  the  Gauoasus  a 
pipe-line  extends  from  Batonm  to  Poti  on  the 
Black  Sea,  600  miles. 

Transportation  of  both  crude  and  refined  oil 
across  the  ocean  has  been  carried  on  in  barrels, 
for  northern  ports,  and  in  cases,  each  contain- 
ing two  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons.  This 
case  oil  goes  to  all  equatorial  countries  and  the 
far  East  Since  1880  experiments  have  been 
in  progress  for  carrying  bulk  cargoes  of  oil 
across  the  ocean.  Steamers  fitted  with  tanks 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid  cargo  is  com- 
paratively motionless  have  successfully  trans- 
ported Russian  oil  from  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  England,  Adriatic  ports,  (Germany,  and  Rus- 
sian ports  on  the  Baltic.  Such  cargoes  have 
also  been  carried  from  Philadelphia  to  Eng- 
lish ports. 


tHafWfi*^ — ^The   following  table   shows  the 
amount  of  oil  exported  from  1864  to  1887: 


18,791^18 
lt,7S2.006 
8i,85&,981 
e8,68fi,«67 
«7,»e»,961 

97,902;^ 
108,SOS,956 
128,688^6 

il7,S80,504 
191,691,988 
804314.678 
86S,441,8U 
889,814,541 
881,56e,448 
8673801.888 
888388,016 
488,818,088 
419,881,018 
416,616,689 
466,848,198 
469,471,461 
480,846,811 


$6,764,411 
9380367 
18,686.141 
88309,466 
19377,870 
87,686,187 
89,864,198 
84,188,786 
80306.108 
87,196,785 
87360,995 
87.080361 
88,766,688 
66,401,188 
4131&676 
86.999,868 
81,783375 
84317,605 
41388,854 
86,986374 
88,196349 
40,074387 
40,684381 
87308307 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  oil 
produced  from  1859  to  1886  inclusive,  with 
the  average  price  per  barrel  for  each  year. 
The  apparently  large  price  in  1864  was  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  currency,  a  paper  doUar 
being  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  in  gold: 


869. 

860. 

861. 

868., 

868. 

864. 

865. 

866. 

867. 

868. 


970. 
871., 
878., 
878.. 

874.. 
875., 
876., 

sn., 

878.. 

879  , 

680.. 

891.. 

888., 

888., 

884. 

686. 

886. 


Totel 


8,000 

800,000 

9,110,000 

8,066.000 

8,610,000 

8,180,000 

8,781,000 

8,789.000 

8,668,000 

8,716,000 

43&1,000 

^871,000 

6,081,000 

6367,000 

9,989,000 

IQ.868,000 

8,600,000 

9.016,000 

18.048,000 

16367,000 

19,887,000 

86.048,000 

87,888,000 

80.460,000 

84300,000 

88300,000 

80,900300 

86,160,000 


810,948,000 


With  the  consumption  of  Galician  oil  con- 
fined to  Austria- Hungary,  Russian  oil  is  the 
only  competitor  with  the  United  States  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  From  insignificant 
proportions,  this  competition  has  grown  year 
by  year  until  all  Eun>pe  and  Eastern  Asia  are 
feeling  its  infiuence.  The  low  price  and  super- 
lative quality  of  American  petroleum  alone 
I»ermit  it  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  many 
ocalities  not  yet  seriously  invaded  by  Russian 
oil.  For  the  past  ten  years  oil  at  one  dollar 
or  more  a  barrel  has  been  predicted  along  with 
the  partial  exhanation  of  every  new  pool  that 
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has  been  opened  and  gndnallj  decMned  in  ment,   oosmoline,  Taseline,    etc.,  have   been 

production ;   yet,  daring  that  period,  prices  widely  introdaced  into  medicine,  having  been 

naye  been  for  the  moet  part  maoh  below  that  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  PharmacopcBiai 

figure.    While  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  and  very  eztensiTely  used  as  a  domestio  reme* 

present  production  is  less  than  the  oonsnmp-  dy.    Lastly,  the  solid  product  of  petroleum, 

tion,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  permanent  ad-  paraffine,  has  become  of.  immense  importance 

Tance  in  price  from  present  prices  to  one  dollar  in  the  arts,  for  candles,  water-proofing  cloth 

a  barrel  would  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  and  paper,  insulating  electrical  conductors,  and 

nse  of  petroleum  for  many  purposes,  and,  at  many  other  uses. 

tiie  same  time,  would  stimulate  production  in  Tecftnslsgjr. — The  general  technology  of  pe- 

many  localitiee  where  oil  is  known  to  exist  troleum  is  simple  in  its  details,  and  is  adapted 

oyer  a  yery  wide  area.  to  the  handling  of  vast  quantities  of  material 

IVIiiiiiMi  PndMlBi — The  extent  to  which  in  the  most  rapid  and  economical  manner.  The 
substances  manufactured  from  petroleum  have  oil  is  received  at  the  refineries  from  the  wells 
become  necessities  places  them  among  the  -through  one  of  the  trunk-pipe  linea,  and  is  al- 
most important  proancts  of  modem  technolo-  lowed  to  settle  in  huge  tanks,  in  order  that  the 
l^.  First  in  importance  among  these  products  small  amount  of  water  that  invariably  accom- 
is  iUuminating  oil  or  kerosene,  both  in  respect  panics  the  oil,  with  any  other  impurities,  may 
to  the  vast  bulk  of  the  commodity  and  also  the  oe  completely  separated.  From  tnese  storage- 
large  proportion  of  the  human  race  dependent  tanks  we  oil  is-  thrown  bv  powerlul  steMi- 
npon  it  for  artificial  light.  When  compared  pumps  into  the  stills,  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to 
with  the  methods  in  use  half  a  century  ago,  S,000  barrels  an  hour.  The  stills  are  either 
illumination  by  means  of  this  material  has  pro-  low,  upright  cylinders,  heated  by  several  fires 
longed  human  life  over  half  the  habitable  around  their  circumference,  or  plain  cylinders 
globe,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  perfect  set  horizontally  in  banks,  similarly  to  steam- 
illuminating  agent  yet  disc«>vered.  boilersL     The  stiUs  hold  about  1,200  barrels 

Next  in  importance  in  the  list  of  products  each.    In  the  refineries  recently  com^tructed 

Are  lubricating  dls,  which,  when  prepared  of  tbey  are  not  inclosed  in  a  building,  but  are 

various  grades  and  qualities  for  different  pur-  entirely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  excepting 

poses,  have  nearly  superseded  all  other  oils  a  sheet- iron  jacket,  which  prevents  too  great 

devoted  to  similar  uses.  radiation.    The  vapors  from  the  stills  are  con- 

The  lighter  products  begin  with  righolene,  ducted  through  a  series  of  pipes  immersed  'in 
which  boils  at  66^  Fahr.,  and  is  the  lightest  cold  water,  in  which  they  are  condensed.  The 
of  all  known  fluids.  This  is  prepared  by  con-  distillates  at  first  are  gaseous,  but  they  gradu- 
densing  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  that  por-  ally  increase  in  density  and  pass  through  a 
tion  of  the  distillate  from  petroleum  that  at  great  variety  of  fluids,  from  cymogene  to  solid 
ordinary  temperatures  would  be  gaseous.  It  paraffine.  The  fluids  are  separated  and  dis- 
evaporates  so  rapidly  that  it  will  reduce  the  charged  into  different  tanks  by  means  of  a 
temperature  to  — 19  Fahr.  in  twenty  seconds,  complicated  system  of  stop-co<4s.  A  system 
It  was  originally  prepared,  and  is  still  used  for  of  traps  in  these  discharge-pipes  also  enables 
producing  local  ansssthesia  in  surpcal  opera-  the  operator  to  send  the  gaseous  distillates  be- 
tions.  A  similar  but  not  so  volatile  fluia  has  neath  the  stiUs,  where  the  gas  may  be  con- 
been  prepared  in  commercial  quantities  under  sumed  as  fuel. 

the  name  of  cymogene.    It  has  been  used  in  The  crude  naphtha  is  first  nm  off,  and  in  a 

ice-machines  to  produce  a  very  low  tempera-  subsequent  operation,  often  at  another  estab- 

ture  by  its  evaporation.    The  next  least  vola-  lishment,    is    by  redistillation    converted  by 

tile  product  is  gasolene,  the  most  volatile  com-  fractionation  into  gasolene  and  A,  B,  and  O 

mercial  protluct  of  petroleum  when  no  unusual  naphthas.    From  crude  naphtha  the  distillate 

means  are  taken  to  condense  the  vapors.    It  is  run  off  until  it  becomes  too  dense  for  the 

is  used  in  automatic  gas-machines  to  saturate  preparation  of  illuminating  oil.    This  distillate 

air  with  the  volatile  vapor,  and,  by  thus  car-  forms  the  ^*  high-test  **  illuminating  oil,  having 

buretting  the  air,  to  produce  an  infiammable  a  fire-test  of  120°  to  150*^  Fahr.    The  residue  in 

gas.    It  has  been  found  extremely  nseinl  for  the  still  is  then  in  a  condition  for  ^^  cracking.** 

this  purpose,  and  is  also  used  as  a  fuel  in  a  so-  This  process  consists  of  a  slow  distillation,  dnr- 

called  "gasolene -stove  " — ^a  very  dangerous  ing  which  the  vapors  are  constantly  being  con- 

ntensil.    A^  B,  and  0  naphthas  are  finids  of  densed  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  still,  from 

different  volatilities,  taken  off  between  gasolene  which  they  flow  or  drop  down  upon  the  heated 

and  illuminating  oiL    They  are  used  in  mixing  oil.    The  oils  are  thus  repeatedly  heated  to  a 

paint,  printing  oil-cloths,  dissolving  resins,  and  temperature  above  their  boiling-points,  pro- 

lor  other  similar  uses.    Illuminating  oils  sre  dncing  destructive  distillation,  and  resulting  in 

of  different  grades  and  qualities.     Lubricating  the  disengagement  of  a  permanent  gas,  the  depo- 

oils  are  also  of  very  vanoua  quality,  from  the  si  tion  of  carbon  in  the  still,  and  the  production 

most  delicate  strained  oils  us^  on  spindles  to  of  an  oil  of  a  specific  gravity  suitable  for  illumi- 

heavy  mixtures  of  residuum  and  crude  oil  nation.     But  this  so-called  *' cracked  oil,**  is 

used  on  railroad  axles.     Filtered  petroleum  not  identical  in  quality  or  in  composition  with 

residnea,  under  the  name  of  petroleum  oint-  the  illuminating  oil  first   distilled  from  the 
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oinde  petroleum.  There  are,  therefore,  three  has  the  oonnstenoe  of  jelly  at  ordinary  tern- 
distillates  possible  and  la  a  general  way  three  peratares,  and  the  residue  while  hot  filtered 
qualities  of  illuminating  oil.  They  consist  of  through  auimal  charcoal,  the  product  is  an 
oils  that  are  pure  distillates,  oils  that  are  amorphous  parafiineof  a  semi-transparent  pale- 
cracked,  and  mixtures  of  the  two.  Whatever  brown  color.  This  substance  has  been  widely 
the  distillate  may  be,  about  1,200  barrels  are  introduced  into  pharmacy  as  petroleum  oint- 
pumped  into  a  tank  40  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  ment,  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  medicated 
diameter,  called  an  agitator,  which  rests  upon  ointments,  being  found  greatly  superior  to 
'a  base  of  timber:  6,600  pounds  of  strong  oil  preparations  of  lard  and  spermaceti  on  account 
of  vitriol  are  then  forced  into  the  tank  from  of  its  freedom  from  rancidity.  The  same 
a  closed  cistern  into  which-  the  carboys  are  preparation  is  also  widely  consumed  under  the 
emptied.  Tlie  cistern  is  dosed,  and  air  is  names  of  cosmoline,  vaseline,  petrolina,  etc. 
forced  into  it  until  the  pressure  is  suflScient  to  The  use  of  petroleum  prior  to  the  past  thir- 
drive  the  acid  into  the  tank.  The  distillate  ty  years  for  illuminating,  though  centuries 
and  acid  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  by  air  old,  was  confined  to  various  rude  attempts  to 
forced  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  After  the  bum  the  crude  oil  in  the  regions  in  which  oU- 
acid  has  been  drawn  off,  the  oil  is  washed  with  springs  occurred  in  greatest  abundance.  In 
water,  then  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  Burmah,  the  Rangoon  tar  was  burned  in  earth- 
again  with  water,  and  lastly  with  caustic  am-  en  lamps  of  the  simplest  construction  possible, 
monia,  which  is  supposed  to  remove  the  last  *In  Persia  pencils  of  dried  camel's  dung,  which 
traces  of  sulphur  compounds.  The  oil  is  then  served  as  a  wick,  were  immersed  in  the  oil,  in 
discharged  into  settling-tanks  through  a  per-  vessels  that  were  placed  in  niches  in  the  houses, 
forated  perpendicular  pipe,  in  a  fine  spray,  the  niches  communicating  with  the  open  air. 
which  causes  any  remnant  of  very  volatile  oil  In  Italy  the  fluidity  of  the  oil  made  possible  its 
to  be  evaporated  and  removed.  In  these  set-  combustion  in  street-lamps.  In  the  valley  of 
tling-tankti,  beneath  skylight*,  the  last  traces  of  Oil  Greek  in  Pennsylvania  the  crude  petroleum 
water  settle  and  leave  the  oil  clear  and  almost  was  used  in  a  vessel  resembling  a  tea-kettle, 
colorless.  It  is  then  pumped  into  tank-cars  or  the  wick  protruding  from  the  nozzle,  for  light- 
in  to  storage  tanks.  ing  salt-well  derricks  and  saw-mills,  long  be- 

The  residue  in  the  still  is  worked  over  by  fore  the  introduction  of  coal-oil  had  suggested 
distillation  and  mixture  into  lubricating  oils  the  refining  of  the  crude  oil. 
and  piyaffine.  Lubricating  oils  are  prepared  Since  1864,  when  petroleum  was  first  refined 
by  a  great  variety  of  processes  for  as  great  a  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  renned  petroleum  has  pene- 
variety  of  purposes.  For  lubricating  the  into-  trated  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  habita- 
riors  of  steam  cylinders  oils  are  deprived  of  ble  globe,  until  it  has  superseded  almost  every 
their  more  volatile  constituents  by  exposing  other  illuminating  agent  except  coal-gas  and 
them  to  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  water  in  electricity.  Under  many  conaitions  of  place 
shallow  tanks.  Sometimes  the  water  is  heated  and  pnrpose,  one  serious  objection  lies  a^nst 
by  a  steam -coil.  For  the  same  purpose,  oils  its  use,  which  has  been  found  to  require  con- 
are  deprived  of  their  naphtha  and  illuminating  stant  legal  and  sanitary  supervision.  The  va- 
oil  in  a  still,  and  the  residue,  called  *'  reduced  pors  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  of  petro- 
oil,''  is  then  run  out  of  the  still.  Sometimes  ieum,  when  mingled  with  air  in  proper  pro- 
the  reduced  oil  is  filtered  through  animal  char-  portion,  form  mixtures  that  bum  with  great 
coal  or  other  material,  and  deprived  of  much  explosive  violence.  If  these  light  oils,  even  in 
of  its  odor  and  color.  Other  oils  of  less  densi-  very  small  proportion,  are  allowed  to  mingle 
ty — which  in  the  ordinary  distillation  of  petro-  with  illuminating  oil,  the  mixture  becomes  un- 
leum  **  without  cracking  "  come  off  between  safe  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  domestic 
illuminating  oil  and  the  heavy  oils  next  to  life,  and  frightful  disasters  have  followed  a 
residuum — are  treated  in  a  still  by  means  of  careless  disregard  of  these  facts.  To  insure 
superheated  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re-  public  safety,  nearly  all  civilized  countries  and 
move  the  volatile  cracked  products  invariably  most  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
resulting  from  the  first  distillation,  leaving  in  have  enacted  laws  intended  to  compel  the  use 
the  still  an  oil  of  high  boiling-point,  almost  en-  of  oils  properly  prepared.  Their  safety  is  de- 
tirely  without  tiiste  or  odor.  These  oils  are  termined  through  tests  designed  to  ascertain 
called  **  neutral  lubricating  oils."  The  oils  that  the  temperature  at  which  any  given  specimen 
are  distilled  from  them  after  treatment  have  of  oil  will  give  off  a  sufficient  amount  of  vapor 
been  called  **  mineral  sperm,"  and  are  distin-  to  bum  explosively  when  mingled  with  lur. 
gnished  from  ordinary  illuminating  oils  by  The  instruments  and  methods  vary,  but  a  suffi- 
their  very  high  boiling-point  and  fire-test.  dent  uniformity  follows  their  use  to  insure  a 

Another  class  of  petroleum  products  of  su-  generally  uniform  result,  and  in  the  main  pro- 

perior  quality  has  been  prepared  by  distilling  tect  the  public  from  unsafe  oils, 

the  crude  oil  in  'a  vacuum  apparatus,  by  which  For  many  and  obvious  reasons,  petroleum 

the  effects  of  cracking  are  prevented.    These  can  not  generally  compete  with  coal  as  a  ftiel. 

oils  have  been  largely  used  in  treating  leather.  There  are  localities,  notably  the  Caspian  region 

When  crude  petroleum  is  carefully  distilled  and  the  Pacific  Ooast  of  Nordi  America,  where 

without  cracking  until  the  residue  in  the  still  petroleum  of  inferior  quality  is  abundant  and 
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oheap,  while  other  fnel  Is  Boaroe  and  dear,  and  2,897  drng-stores,  and  leads  ibe  list  in  this 

lanre  ^antities  of  petrolenm  are  consumed  as  ooantrj,  which  ends  with  Nevada,  that  con- 

iheL    Elaborate  experiments  have  been  made,  tains  only  80.    The  other  States  that  contain 

not  only  by  private  individuals  hot  by  the  over  1,000  drag-stores  are  Pennsylvania,  2,686; 

governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit-  Illinois,  2,284;  Ohio,  1,902;  Missonri,  1,758; 

ian,  and  other  countries,  to  ascertain  the  most  Indiana,  1,549;  Kansas,  1.442 ;  Massachasett& 

practical  methods  of  burning  petroleum  as  a  1,888;   Iowa,  1,872;   Maryland,   1,219;   ana 

steam  fuel.    The  result  has  been  in  every  re-  Texas,  1,156. 

spect  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  Caspian  CtOcgcsi — The  faculty  of  the  Michigan  Col- 
region,  where  stationary,  marine,  and  locomo-  lege  of  Medicine  in  Detroit  have  organized  a 
tive  engines  are  being  run,  not  only  by  means  school  of  pharmacy  in  connection  with  their 
of  the  crude  oil,  but  also  by  means  of  the  **  as-  college.  Two  lectures  each  on  ehemistry,  ma- 
talki  *'  or  residuum  that  results  in  much  larger  teria  medica,  and  practical  pharmacy  are  de- 
proportion  from  the  manufacture  of  Russian  livered  every  week,  in  the  evening.  It  is  re- 
than  American  petroleum.  Crade  petroleum  ported  that  a  department  in  pharmacy  had 
and  naphtha  have  been  successfully  used  in  the  oeen  organized  at  the  Denver  University,  Col., 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  purposes  the  first  session  of  which  was  to  take  place  in 
for  which  the  fetid  oils  of  northwestern  Ohio  September. 

have  been  lately  introduced  by  pipe-lioe  to  LegUatlea. — In  Louisiana  an  act  was  passed, 
Chicago  is  to  provide  fuel  for  the  extensive  on  July  11,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  phar- 
Bteel- works  in  the  southern  suburb  of  that  city,  macy ;  the  sale  of  -compounded  medicines  and 
High-test  oils  are  largely  used  as  a  fuel  in  so-  drugs,  preparations  ana  prescriptions;  the  sale 
called  kerosene-stoves.  of  poisons ;  to  create  a  State  board  of  phar- 
PHABMACT.  The  advance  in  this  art  has  macy,  and  to  regulate  the  fees  and  emoluments 
been  manifested  by  the  recognition  that  it  has  thereof;  to  prevent  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
received  from  the  proposed  formation  of  a  sec-  by  unauthorized  persons ;  and  to  provide  for 
tion  on  pharmacy  and  materia  medica  by  the  the  trial  and  punishment  of  violators  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  This  was  sug-  provisions  of  this  act  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
gested  early  in  the  year,  and  at  the  subsequent  The  amendment  to  the  Kentucky  law,  that  went 
meeting  of  that  association  an  amendment  to  into  efiTect  on  March  8,  requiring  druggists  to 
its  constitution  providing  for  such  a  section  obtain  certificates,  has  given  general  satisfac- 
was  introduced,  but,  according  to  the  rales,  an  tion,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  pharmacists 
amendment  can  not  be  acted  on  till  the  next  that  it  be  extended  so  as  to  include  those  doing 
annnal  meeting.  At  the  meeting  of  the  In-  business  in  cities  of  less  than  one  thousand  in- 
ternational Medical  Conference  in  Washington  habitants.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law  concera- 
Dr.  F.  K  Stewart,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  a  ing  the  sale  of  poisons  has  been  amplified  so  as 
paper  that  he  read  before  the  section  on  thera-  to  include  some  thirty  more  substances.  The 
pentics  and  materia  medica,  advocated  the  new  law  provides  that  whoever  sells  any  of 
establishment  of  a  national  laboratory  for  phar-  the  poisonous  articles  named  without  th^  writ- 
macolo^cal  investigation.  The  duties  of  such  ten  prescription  of  a  physician,  shall  affix  to 
an  institution  would  include  the  scientific  ex-  the  Dottle,  dox,  or  wrapper  containing  the  ar- 
amination  of  new  therapeutic  agents,  with  an  tide  sold  a  label  of  red  paper  upon  which  shall 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  value.  With  be  printed  in  large  black  letters  the  word 
such  a  bureau,  the  public  would  no  longer  be  '*  poison,"  and  also  the  word  **  antidote,"  if 
at  the  mercy  of  dealers  of  nostrams  who  widely  there  be  one,  and  the  name  and  place  of  busi- 
advertise  their  preparations,  cldming  that  they  ness  of  the  vender.  The  States  of  Arkansas, 
contain  new  drugs  having  wonderful  curative  CaliforaU,  Florida,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Neva- 
properties.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Con-  da,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vermont 
gress  by  Samuel  J.  Randall  providing  that  the  still  lack  proper  legislative  measures  to  regu- 
Ooveroment  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  late  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  An  interesting 
national  pharmacopoeia,  its  execution  to  be  legal  decision  was  rendered  during  the  year  to 
charged  on  a  detail  of  officers  from  the  various  the  efiTect  that  **  acid  phosphate,"  claimed  by 
goveramental  medical  departments,  who  are  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works  as  a  trade-mark, 
to  invite  three  representatives  from  the  Aroeri-  was  decided  against  that  corporation.  The 
can  Medical  Association,  and  a  like  number  matter  is  now  before  the  higher  courts,  and  a 
from  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  definite  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
to  aid  in  the  work.  This  bill  has  not  as  yet  PkarHaci|MBlal  lerMen.  — ^During  the  commg 
become  a  law.  According  to  a  recent  com-  year  delegates  for  this  purpose  will  be  chosen, 
pilation,  there  are  in  the  United  States  and  the  and  the  present  committee  have  issued  an  ap- 
Uominion  of  Canada  82,244  draggists  (pro-  peal  to  the  several  State  pharmaceutical  asso- 
prietors  of  stores)  and  drug  firms.  Of  this  ciations  for  aid  in  gathering  information  con* 
number  there  are  815  strictly  wholesale,  810  ceraing  the  drags  and  preparations  actually  in 
wholcHUile  and  retail,  and  81,619  retail  drag  use  by  physicians  in  this  country.  They  desire 
establishments  in  the  two  countries.  In  the  that  analyi^s  of  the  prescriprions  of  physicians 
Dominion  the  number  of  establishments  of  all  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Statefl  be  made  by 
kinds  is  placed  at  1,199.    New  York  contains  any  who  have  the  time  and  inclination,  and 
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offer  to  snpply  to  flocieti^s,  At  cost  prioo,  printed  and  legislative  seotions  held  brief  meetings  at 

blanks  to  facilitate  the  work«    This  will  be  a  which  pertinent  topics  were  considered.    The 

collective   investigation  of  great  importance,  special  object  of  the  le^^eJative  section  was  to 

The  committee  also  desire  to  obtain  from  so-  consider  how  best  ^*  to  secure  a  uniform  stand- 

cieties,  and  presumably  also  from  individuals,  ard  of  requirement  for  graduation  through  the 

expressions  regarding  the  question  of  weights  States,  so  that  the  certificates  of  dl  State 

or  measures  in  the  pharmacopoeial  formulas.  boards  of  pharmacy  will  be  received  as  prima- 

AsBtclatldH. — The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  faeie  evidence  of  competency." 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  At  the  business  meeting  154  new  members 
was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  September  ^7,  were  admitted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sessions 
under  the  presidency  of  John  U.  Lloyd.  Dele-  the  total  membership  was  1,411.  The  finan- 
gates  from  five  alumni  associations,  eight  col-  cial  condition  of  the  Association  was  found  to 
leges,  and  five  local  and  twenty  State  associa-  be  excellent.  The  receipts  were  $12,656.49 
tions  were  formally  recognized.  Tbe  scientific  and  expenditures  $10,280.42,  showing  a  cash 
secti(m  was  presided  over  by  James  M.  Good,  balance,  and  $11,847.82  were  invested  in  Unit- 
and  l^e  following  papers  were  presented :  ^'Ar-  ed  States  bonds.  Considerable  discussion  as 
tificial  Sdicylic  Acid/*  by  Albert  B.  Prescott  to  tbe  next  place  of  meeting  prevailed,  but 
and  Erwin  E.  Ewell;  *^  Oalycanthns  Seed,'*  by  ultimately  San  Francisco,  Ofd.,  was  chosen  and 
R.  G.  Eccles ;  "  The  Masking  of  Quinine,"  by  the  date  left  to  the  council  Maurice  W.  Alex- 
Luther  F.  Stevens ;  **  Adulterating  Peppermint  ander,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  elected  president. 
Oil,"  byAlviso O.Stevens;  '* Acacia Oatechu  and  and  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  con- 
Uncaria  Gambler,"  by  Henry  Trimble ;  **  No-  tinued  as  secretary.  Various  looaX  associations 
mendatnre  of  Phamaceutical  Preparations,"  were  organized  during  the  year,  among  which 
by  0.  S.  Hallberg;  *'  Tbe  Loco  Weed,''  by  L.  £.  was  that  of  the  drug  clerks  of  Newark. 
Sayre;*'Artifioial  and  Natural  Mineral  Waters,"  Tfeaie  AsBtdatlMiSt  —  The  fourteenth  annual 
by  En  no  Sanders;  "  Phosphomolybdic  Acid  meeting  of  tbe  National  Wholesale  Druggists* 
for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Alkaloids,"  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  E.  Waldo 
by  H.  W.  Snow ;  **  Is  the  Precipitated  Sulphate  Outter,  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
of  Iron  of  Oonstant  Oomposition  ?  and  does  beginning  on  September  11  and  continued 
it  contain  tbe  same  Proportion  of  Water  of  for  three  days.  The  proposition  of  extending 
Orystallization  as  the  Large  Orystala,"  by  the  rebate  plan  to  the  retailers  was  djscussed 
Henry  Trimble;  ^^ Pepsin  Testing,"  by  Frank  and  its  impracticability  decided  upon.  The 
A.  Thompson ;  *'^  Notes  on  the  Morphiomet-  committee  on  legislation  reported  its  failure  to 
ric  Assay  of  Opium,"  by  Joseph  F.  Geisler ;  secure  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  all  spirits* 
^^  Sponges,"  by  Rosa  Upson ;  "  Assay  of  Pow-  and  urged  that  eflfbrts  be  made  toward  the 
dered  Ipecacuanha,"  by  John  E.  Pennington ;  total  repeal  of  all  revenue  taxes ;  also  the  re- 
^*  A  New  Method  of  preparing  Mercurous  peal  of  the  tax  on  spirits  to  50  per  cent,  and 
Iodide,"  by  Edward  Soetje ;  *^  Arsenic  in  Me-  the  removal  of  the  druggists'  license  tax.  The 
dioinal  Bismuth  Salts,"  by  R.  E.  Hawkes ;  and  committee  on  proprietary  goods  reported  that 
^^  Oream  of  Tartar,"  by  Charles  V.  Boetoher.  the  annual  sales  of  these  grods  by  the  members 
This  section  discussed  very  fully  the  recently  of  the  association  was  estimated  at  $87,500,- 
issued  **  National  Formulary  "  published  under  000.  Reports  of  the  committees  on  fraternal 
tbe  auspices  of  the  association.  It  was  the  relations;  on  paints,  oils,  and  glass;  on  Paris 
result  of  the  labors  of  a  committee  appointed  green;  on  transportation;  on  boxes  and  cart- 
in  1885  to  prepare  a  list  of  unofficinal  prepara-  age ;  and  on  commercial  travelers  were  pre- 
tions,  so  that  when  a  prescription  calling  for  a  sented  and  referred  to  the  board  of  control, 
compound  generally  recognized  but  not  in  tbe  A  deficiency  of  $465.98  in  the  Druggists*  Mutual 
*'  United  States  Pbarmacoposia,"  was  presented  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  shown,  and  con- 
to  the  druggist  a  reliable  and  uniform  article  of  ceming  it  a  resolution  was  passed  from  which 
standard  quality  could  be  made.  Tbe  volume  the  following  is  taken : 
which  contains  485  titles  was  published  in  July,  "  An  important  feature  of  this  company  is 
and  means  tending  toward  its  periodical  re-  its  advance  premium  fund.  Hiis  fund,  of 
vision  were  discussed,  but  it  was  decided  to  $100,000,  is  intended  to  furnish  the  company 
leave  the  matter  open.  with  substantial  assets;  and  in  addition  to  the 

The  commercial  section  discussed,  under  the  premiums  paid  on  policies,  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 

chairmanship  of  A.  H.  Hollister,  varions  trade  with  the  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  risks, 

measures,  notably  a  resolution  calling  on  the  that  prosperity  will  follow. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  to  "Of  this  fund  $55,0^0  has  been  subscribed 

abolish  the  rebate  system,  and  the  questions  and  paid.    It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  mem- 

"Is  substitution  going  on? "  and  "Should  we  hers  of  tbe  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  A»- 

practice  substitution? "  referring  to  the  treat-  sociation,  who  have  not  already  su^ribed  to 

ment  of  drugs  by  the  jobbers,  also  the  very  this  fund,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 

important  "  liquor  question."    Earnest  protest  tunity  now  offered.    These  certificates  are  is- 

was  made  against  the  present  laws  which,  it  sued  in  sums  of  $500  or  more — 80  per  cent, 

was  claimed,  "  placed  the  pharmacy  and  the  payable  at  time  of  subscription,  and  the  bal- 

grog-shop  on  the  same  level."    The  education  ance  paynble  in  monthly  installments  of  10  per 
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eeiit  for  seyen  months.    Six  per  cent,  interest  United  States,''  16th  edition  (Philadelphia) ; 

per  annnm  ia  allowed  on  installments  nntil  all  "  Pharmacology,  Therapeatics,   and    Materia 

are  paid ;  and  after  that,  6  per  cent,  per  annum  Medioa,"  hj  T.  Lander  Bmnton  (Philadelphia) ; 

on  amount  of  certificate;  and  in  addition  there-  ^^  Prescription  Writing,"  by  Frederick  H.  Ger- 

to  a  further  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  rish    (Portland,    Me.) ;     '*  Chemical   Lecture 

company,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Notes,"  by  U.  M.  Whelpey  (St.  Louis):  '* Thera- 

After  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  peutics :  its  Principles  ana  Practice,"  by  Dr. 

of  the  certificate,  the  amount  subscribed  may  Horatio  C.  Wood  (Philadelphia).   The  pharma- 

be  used  in  the  payment  of  premiums  on  ac-  oeutical  Journals  have  been  active  in  the  expos- 

oepted  insurance.  ure  of  the  objectionable  character  of  various 

^'  The  policies  of  insurance  of  the  company  proprietary  medicines.   '^  The  Druggists  Circu- 

are  not  assessable."  lar  "  deserves  credit  for  its  anal}  ris  of  ^^  Scotch 

The  secretary  reported  a  total  membership  Oats  Essence,"  which  it  showed  to  be  a  prepa- 
of  841,  and  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  of  ration  of  morphine.  Samples  of  the  widely  ad- 
$1,689.60  on  hand.  George  A.  Kelly,  of  Pitts-  vertised  *^  Recamier  Balm  "  proved  on  anidysis 
burg,  Pa.,  was  chosen  president,  and  A.  B.  to  consist  of  one  drachm  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  two 
Merriam,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  continued  as  grains  and  a  quarter  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
secretary.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  four  ounces  of  water.  The  original  cost  of  the 
held,  beginning  on  September  10,  at  Indian-  mixture  could  hardly  have  exce^ed  three  cents 
apolis.  A  supplementary  meeting  was  held  of  yet  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  $1.60  a  bottle.  The 
the  Western  members  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oc-  **  Vita  l^uova  "  owes,  according  to  the  same 
tober  18  to  consider  various  trade  matters  in  journal,  its  wonderful  properties  to  a  small 
which  they  dissented  from  the  resolutions  quantityof  cocaine  dissolved  in  alcohol;  still  it 
adopted  at  the  Saratoga  meeting.  The  whole-  is  advertised  as  ^^  free  from  alcohol "  and  as 
sale  drng^ts  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  not  being  a  **  wine  of  coca." 
and  Indianapolis  met  in  Chicago  on  December  *^  The  Rocky  Mountain  Druggist,"  edited  by 
4  and  organized  a  *^  Central  Drug  Exchange,"  J.  L.  T.  Davidson,  made  its  appearance  in  Den* 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  friendly  ver,  Col.,  in  June,  and  is  the  first  distinctively 
relations,  the  correction  of  any  mercantile  pharmaceutical  journal  to  be  issued  west  of  the 
abuses  in  the  trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  Mississippi.  *^The  New  England  Druggist," 
the  high  standard  in  the  <{uality  of  goods  ban-  of  Boston,  Mass.,  edited  by  J.  W.  Colcord,  be- 
died.  P.  Singer,  of  Peona,  was  elected  presi-  gan  publication  later  in  the  year, 
dent;  Peter  Van  Scbaak,  of  Chicago,  vice-presi-  PHT8I0UNSY.  The  Nonrtw  Systfa.— The  re- 
dent;  and  0.  Walbridge,  of  St.  Louis,  treasurer  searches  of  Profs.  Victor  Hondey  and  Schfifer 
and  secretary.  go  to  show  that,  as  the  result  both  of  ablation 

The  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Deal-  and  excitation,  the  motor  region  of  the  brain 
era  in  Proprietary  Articles  held  its  annual  cortex  may  be  mapped  out  into  a  series  of 
meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem-  main  areas,  each  being  connected  with  the 
ber  14.  About  twenty  members  were  present,  movements  of  a  particular  part — such  as  the 
Several  communications  were  received  and  re-  head,  trunk,  leg,  arm,  and  face  areas—and  tiiese, 
ferred  to  committees  for  consideration,  after  again,  present  subdivisions  concerned  with 
which  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  was  more  specialized  movements ;  there  are,  how- 
elected  president,  and  Henry  E.Bowen,  of  New  ever,  no  sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between 
York  city,  as  secretary.  The  Association  then  the  several  areas,  but  they  overlap  one  another, 
adjourned  subject  to  Uie  c^ll  of  the  president.  Brown-Sequard  has  made  another  contribution 
A  National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Associa-  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  which  he 
tion  was  organized  at '  Saratoga  Springs  on  suggests  that  each  function,  each  property  of 
September  11,  and  Charles  Richardson,  of  the  central-nerve  system,  is  strongly  localized 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  chosen  president,  and  G.  H.  in  certain  nerve-cells,  but  these  cells  are  not 
Vrooman,  of  Chicago,  111.,  secretary.  localized  in  restricted  areas  or  microscopic  cen- 

Ulcntue. — The  books  of  the  year  include :  ters,  but  are  distributed  through  many  parts  of 

*'The  Art  of  Dispensing"  (London);   *^The  the  central  nervous  system.    This  dissemina- 

National  Formulary"  (Philadelphia);  ^'Pictorial  tion,  he  considers,  explains  the  fact  that  there 

History  of  Ancient  Pharmacy,"  translated  from  is  no  single  spot  or  region  in  the  whole  of  the 

the  German  by  Dr.  William  Netter  (Chicago) ;  central  nervous  system  the  destruction  of  which 

**  Organic  Analysis,"  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Pres-  is  followed  with  absolute  certainty  by  either 

cott  (New  York) ;  "  The  Beginnings  in  Phar-  paralysis  or  ansosthesia. 

macy,"  by  R.  Rother  (Detroit) ;  **  An  Intro-  A  distinction  has  been  made  by  some  writ- 

duotory  Treatise  on  \he  Practical  Manipulation  era  between  cranial  and  spinal  nerves ;  and,  al* 

of  Drugs,"  by  R.  Rother  (Detroit) ;  **  The  Pre-  though  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  bring 

soription,  Therapeutically,    Pharmaceutically,  both  groups  under  the  same  system,  they  have 

and  Grammatically  Considered,"  by  Otto  A.  failed,  on  account  of  some  misconceptions  and 

Wall  (St.  Louis) ;  ^*  Price  and  Dose  Ijibels,"  by  confusions  that  are  pointed  out  in  a  paper  by  W. 

Hans  M.  Wilder  (New  York) ;  *^  Toilet  Medi-  H.  GaskelL    This  author  has  made  a  new  study 

cine,"  by  Edwin  Wooton  (New  York) ;  also  of  the  subject,  from  the  results  of  which  he 

new  editions  of  **  The  Dispensatory  of  the  concludes  that  both  of  the  groups  to  which  he 
VOL.  xxvni,— 44  A 
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assigns  these  nerves — a  foremost,  which  in  man  nnder  like  laws.  Liffht  and  red  and  f^^en 
are  entirely  efferent,  and  a  hindmost  group  of  colors  increase  their  delicac/,  while  darkness, 
nerves  of  a  raized  character — ^are  bailt  upon  the  blue,  and  yellow  diminish  it.  Under  the  infln- 
same  plan  as  the  spinal  nerves,  l)oth  with  re-  ence  of  red  and  green,  taste  extends  from  the 
spect  to  the  structure,  function,  and  distribn-  anterior  border  of  the  tongue  to  the  whole 
tion  of  their  nerve-fibers,  and  as  far  as  the  surface ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  strengthening  of 
arrangement  of  the  centers  of  origin  of  those  smell,  taste,  or  touch,  exalts  the  other  sensitive 
nerve-fibers  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  perceptions.  The  reciprocal  infiuence  of  touch 
concerned ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  and  the  sense  of  temperature  is  specially  inter- 
reason  for  the  deviation  of  tne  cranial  nerves  esting.  If  we  tickle  the  skin  with  a  hair,  and 
from  the  spinal-nerve  type  is  bound  up  with  plungie  the  hand  in  hot  water,  the  tickling 
the  changes  which  occurred  at  the  time  when  ceases ;  but,  if  the  hand  be  placed  in  cold  wa* 
a  large  poction  of  the  fibers  of  the  foremost  ter  and  a  part  of  the  body  is  tickled,  the  tem- 
group  oi!  cranial  nerves  lost  their  functional  peratnre  is  felt  more  vividly, 
activity.  From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view,  Prof. 

Dr.  Marckwald  has  brought  forward  evidence  S.  P.  Langley  has  concluded  that  the  time  re- 
to  show  that,  although  the  respiratory  centers  quired  for  the  distinct  perception  of  an  excess- 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  automatically  ively  faint  light  is  about  half  a  second.  A 
active,  as  well  as  excitable  by  refiex  action,  yet  relatively  very  long  time  is,  however,  needed 
the  automatically  active  center  can  only  liber-  for  the  recovery  of  sensitiveness  after  expos- 
ate  respiratory  spasms,  but  no  regular  rhythmic  ure  to  a  bright  light,  and  the  time  demanded 
respiratory  movements.  for  this  restoration  of  complete  visual  power 

Dr.  Gersung,  of  Vienna,  has  successfully  per-  appears  to  be  the  greatest  when  the  light  to 
formed  the  novel  operation  of  transplanting  a  be  perceived  is  of  a  violet  color.  The  visual 
portion  of  the  nerve  of  a  rabbit  to  the  thumb  effect  produced  by  any  given  constant  amount 
of  a  patient,  Prof.  Von  Fleischl.  The  trans-  of  energy  varies  enormously  according  to  the 
planted  nerve  not  only  united  with  the  human  color  of  the  light  in  question.  It  varies  con- 
nerve  upon  which  it  was  ingrafted  and  per-  siderably  between  eyes  which  may  ordinarily 
formed  its  functions  normally,  but  the  opera-  be  called  normal  ones ;  but,  letting  1  repre* 
tion  resulted  in  curing  a  tendency  to  nenrom-  sent  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  make 
atous  degeneration  with  which  the  original  us  see  light  in  the  crimson  of  the  spectrum 
thumb  nerve  had  been  affected.  The  case  is  near  A,  the  average  will  give  the  following 
further  interesting  from  the  light  which  it  casts  proportionate  results  for  the  wave  -  lengths 
upon  the  existence  of  a  practical  identity  be-  corresponding  approximately  to  the  six  col- 
tween  the  nerves  of  different  species  of  ani-  ors:  Violet,  1,600 ;  blue,  62,000;  green,  100,- 
mals.  000;   yellow,    28,000;  orange,    14,000;    red, 

A  remarkable  ca^e  is  described  by  Mr.  Sutton  1,200.    Since   we   can   recognize  color    stiU 

in  which  the  divided  ends  of  a  median  nerve  deeper  than  crimson,  it  appears  that  the  same 

that  had  been  severed  ten  weeks  previously  amount  of  energy  may  pro^luce  at  least  100,000 

were  dissected  out,  revivified,  and  after  five  times  the  visual  effect  in  one  color  of  the 

days  began  to  recover  function.    Mr.  Barwell,  spectrum  that  it  does  in  another.    The  abso- 

discussing  Mr.  Sutton's  paper,  mentioned  a  case  lute  measure  of  energy  represented  by  the 

in  which  recovery  of  a  function  occurred  when  sensation  of  crimson  light  is  0*000,000,000,000,8 

the  parts  were  brought  together  six  months  horse-power, 
after  division.  Dr.  Eoenig  has  made  some  experiments  for 

Special  SeiMk — The  experiments  of  Herr  Ur-  testing  Holmgren's  statement  that  very  small 

banschitsch,  of  Vienna,  on  the  reciprocal  infiu-  colored  dots  can  be  seen  only  of  one  of  the 

ence  of  organs  of  sense  lead  to  the  general  primary   colors  of    Young  and   Helmholtz's 

conclusion  that  any  sense-excitation  results  in  theory — ^red,  green,  or  violet.    The  statement 

an  increase  of  the  acuteness  of  other  senses,  was  not  confirmed  when  the  necessary  precau- 

Thus,  sensations  of  hearing  sharpen  the  visual  tions  were  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  small 

perceptions,    if  colored  plates  are  placed  at  dots  of  any  color,  even  yellow  and  blue,  were 

such  a  distance  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  perceived  as  possessing  their  own  objective 

the  colors,  and  various  sounds  are  then  pro-  color.     This  had  also  been  observed  by  Her- 

daced,  the  colors  become  generally  more  dis-  ing.    Isaacksen  had,  further,  investigated  the 

tinct  the  higher  the  sounds.    Similarly,  one  power  which  the  eye  possesses  of  distinguisth- 

can,  while  a  sound  affects  the  ear,  read  words  mg  between  minute  dot-like  lights  which  are  so 

which  he  could  not  read  before.    The  ticking  small  that  their  image  on  the  retina  only  falls 

of  a  watch  is  better  heard  when  the  eyes  are  on  one  cone,  and  found  that  it  was  as  fully 

open  than  when  they  are  closed.    Red  and  develope^l  as  for  the  colors  of  large  surfaces, 
green  increase  the  auditive  perceptions,  while       The  attention  of  anatomists  was  first  di- 

blne  and  yellow  weaken  them.    Several  musi-  rected  to  the  papilla  foliata  of  mammals  as  an 

cians,  however,  were  agreed  that  red,  green,  organ  of  taste  by  Van  Wyss  in  1869-'70,  and 

yellow,  and  blue  caused  an  intensification  of  Engelmann  in  1872.    The  investigations  have 

sound  of  about  one  eighth,  while  violet  had  a  been  carried  on  by  other  observers — as  to 

weakening  effect.    Taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  man,  by  Eraase,  Ajtai,  and  Lustig.    Boulart 
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and  Pilliet  examined  the  tongnee  of  a  large  L.  Nichols  upon  the  delicaoy  of  the  sense  of 

number  of  mammals  with  special  reference  to  taste  as  to  different  classes  of  sabstances,  qni- 

the  presence  or  absence  of  the  papillffi  foliated,  nine,  cane-sogar,  sulpharic  acid,  sodium  bicar- 

They    found    them   existing    in   marsupials^  bonate,  and  common  aalt  were  employed  as 

edentates,  inseotiFora,  rodents,  proboscidm,  and  severaUj  representing,   typically,  the    bitter, 

swine;    and  wanting  in  cetaoea,  chiroptera,  sweet,  acid,  alkaline,  and  saline  tastes.    The 

perissodactyla,  ruminantia,  and  many  camiv-  tests  were  made  upon  82  men  and  46  women, 

ora.  Frederick  Tuckerman  observes  that  there  The  average  results  were  as  follow : 

are  probably  many  groups  of  existing  animals  .  Qg«Qi„ 

whose  remote  ancestors  possessed  foliate  areas,  *  nite  obUrrew  d«teot«i  i  put  in  890,ooo  pwti  of  wau*. 

which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  their        Female  obaerven  detected  l  part  in  4M,000  paru  of  water. 

present  representatives.    An  exception  is  met  °M2?o22K'e«  detected  i  part  m  m  ».rta  of  water. 

m  the   swme,    which    have    undergone  fewer        Female  obeerrera  detected  l  part  lafiMparU  of  water. 

Structural  modifications   from  the  primitive  ^Jv5?P£?*®  "^^Ji^^  t    ^t^oi^    -    #    * 

.1  -X     «  ^u        ^i.  1       •  Male  obaenrerB  detected  I  part  In  2,060  parts  of  water, 

type  than  most  of  the  other  mammals  smce        Female  obeerrera  detected  l  part  in  S^Sdu  parte  of  water. 

the  Eocene  period.    According  to  this  author,  iv.  Bicarbonate  of  •oda: 

*k;o  ^.fl..*.  ;«  ♦Ka  «^:«.  ;<.  ^^.J^^w^a  *Ua^  m.,^;  Male  obeenrere  detected  1  part  In  08  parte  of  wat^r. 

this  organ  m  the  pig  is  now  and  then  rudl-        r^aiMle  obeerrera  deteetedTpert  in  iM  parU  of  water. 

mentary,  is  usually  more  or  less  atrophied,  Y.  Oommon  lait: 

and  very  frequently  8how8  a  want  of  gymmetry      IffiL^SSS^^'SSSiTSL!;  SfX^"«i«. 


between  the  two  papillin.    With  a  single  ex- 
ception all  the  specimens  of  swine^s  tongues 


oeption  all  the  specimens  of  swine^s  tongues  The  authors  conclude  that  the  sense  of  taste 
examined  had  well-developed  foliate  areas.  The  is  much  more  delicate  for  bitter  substances  than 
papilla  foliata  consists  of  four  or  five  rather  for  the  others  included  in  the  list  (the  relative 
irregular  folds,  with  slightly  rounded  crests,  delicacy  for  quinine  and  sugar  being  very  nearly 
separated  by  furrows  varying  much  in  breadth,  2,000 : 1) ;  that,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  ef- 
and  slightly  in  depth.  Occasionally  the  hot-  feet  upon  the  organs  of  taste,  the  classes  of 
tom  of  a  furrow  is  invaginated  upward  into  a  substances  must  stand  in  the  order  —  bitters, 
ridge,  which  may  or  may  not  bear  taste-bulbs,  acids,  saline  substances,  sweets,  and  alkalies ; 
Serous  glands  and  ducts  are  very  abundant  that  the  sense  of  taste  is,  as  a  rule,  more  deli- 
at  the  base  of  the  folds  and  occupy  a  large  oate  in  women  than  in  men  (in  the  case  of  all 
space  within  them.  Some  of  the  ducts  of  the  substances  tried  excepting  salt);  that  the 
these  glands  are  very  tortuous,  and  several  ability  to  detect  a  dilute  bitter  is  very  gener- 
millimetres  in  length.  They  usually  open  be-  ally  accompanied  by  inability  to  detect  a  dilute 
tween  the  folds  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur-  sweet,  and  vice  vena ;  and  that  the  long-con- 
rows.  Glands  of  the  mucous  type  are  spar-  tinned  habitual  use  of  a  substance  does  not 
ingly  scattered  through  this  region.  Each  fold  seem  to  influence  in  any  marked  way  the  deli- 
carries  at  its  upper  part  many  secondary  papil-  cacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  for  that  substance. 
]»,  the  depressions  between  which  are  filled  While  these  conclusions  represent  the  average 
by  the  epithelium.  The  taste-bulbs  of  this  results,  the  tests  brought  out  some  astonishing 
gustatory  region  are  a  little  smaller  on  the  individual  peculiarities.  Thus  there  were  per- 
average  than  those  of  the  circumvallate  area,  sons  who  could  detect  with  certainty  1  part  of 
and  are  estimated  to  number  2,400  for  each  quinine  in  5,120,000,  while  others  failed  to 
papilla.  Dr.  Tuckerman  quotes  from  Dr.  notice  1  part  in  160,000. 
Luigi  Griffini,  of  Modena,  on  his  experimental  A  device  for  measuring  the  acuteness  of  the 
study  of  the  reproduction  of  the  gustatory  sense  of  smell  has  been  invented  by  M.  Zwaar- 
papillsB  and  regeneration  of  the  taste-bulbs  in  demaker,  of  Utrecht.  It  consists  of  two  tube<>, 
the  rabbit  and  dog.  Destruction,  partial  or  a  smaller  one  of  glass  and  a  larger  one  of  In- 
complete, of  the  organs  of  taste  appears  to  be  dia-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  sliding  over  the 
effected  by  the  direct  removal  from  the  animal  former  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  breathed  in 
of  the  papillsB  themselves,  or  by  division  of  by  the  nostrils  at  the  free  end  of  the  glass  tube 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  The  process  of  may  pass  through  a  desired  length — short  or 
reproduction  is  described  in  the  memoir.  Grif-  long— of  the  odor-bearing  tube.  The  length 
fini  rejects  the  theory  of  direct  continuity  be-  is  read  off  in  centimetres,  which  it  is  required 
tween  nerve-fibers  and  epithelial  cells,  and  to  give  to  the  paf>sage  in  the  odor-bearing  tube 
asserts  that  reproduction  of  the  papilln  after  to  produce  a  definite  olfactory  impression  upon 
their  partial  or  complete  removal  always  takes  the  nose. 

place.    He   has   also  made  an  experimental  CIrcihitleii — ^The  changes  in  the  volume  of  the 

study  of  the  organ  of  smell,  the  motorial  end-  heart  and  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  by  it 

f>Iate  of  the  muscle-fiber,  and  the  retina  of  the  under  varying  conditions  of  pressure  have  been 

ower  animals,  the  results  of  which  have  not  studied  by  ^of.  Roy  and  J.  G.  Adami.    A 

been  published.    Dr.  Tuckerman  has  added  to  slight  compression  of  the  abdomen  of  a  dog 

his  contributions  in  this  branch  studies  of  the  caused  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  heart 

tongue  and  gustatory  organs  of    FUfer  Zib&-  and  in  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  it 

theeu^^  and  of  the  gustatory  organs  of  Putariui  in  a  given  time.   The  phenomenon  is  explained 

Vison.  by  the  fact  that  the  abdominal  vessels  are  oapa- 

In  the  experiments  of  £.  11.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  ble  of  containing  more  than  all  the  blood  in  the 
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body.  Slight  compression  of  the  abdomen  will,  Carlier  believe  that  the  human  blood  plasma 
without  disturbing  the  arterial  supply,  drive  has  never  before  been  demonstrated  in  an  un- 
out  a  large  amount  of  blood  whioh  will  be  of  altered  condition,  except  mioroscopicaily.  Co- 
use  for  other  regions  of  the  body,  where  it  may  agulation  eventually  occurs,  because  the  blood 
be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  their  func-  necessarily  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
tional  activity.  The  front  and  side  abdominal  the  wound  made  in  the  finger, 
walls  are,  furthermore,  formed  of  soft,  elastic  Continuing  his  researches  on  the  coagulation 
tissues,  which,  in  health,  exert  an  adequate  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Wooldridge  endeavors  to 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal  contents  and  show  that  the  antecedents  of  the  fibrin  are  not 
blood-vessels.  If,  however,  the  muscles  lose  pure  albumens,  but  fibrinogens  consisting  of  al- 
their  tone,  the  walls  become  fiaccid,  the  veins  buraen  and  lecithin ;  and  he  attributes  great 
dilate  and  become  reservoirs  for  more  blood  importance  to  lecithin  in  the  process  of  coagu- 
than  is  needed  there,  depriving  the  rest  of  the  lation.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Haycraft 
body  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  requisite  for  its  due  and  Dr.  Carlier  in  the  same  line  tend  to  show 
nutrition.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  explanation  that  the  white  corpuscles  play  an  important 
of  the  otfice  of  the  waist-belts  worn  by  active  part  in  the  process. 

Seoples  and  athletics.  They  help  to  maintain  a  The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
ue  pressure  on  the  abdominal  vessels  to  pre-  valves  of  the  heart  has  been  investigated  by  M. 
vent  a  useless  storing  of  the  blood  there,  and  Darier,  who  finds  that  both  in  the  foetus  and 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  for  the  parts  of  the  adult,  in  health,  there  are  no  vessels  in  the 
the  body  where  it  will  be  demanded.  Hence  purely  fibro-elastic  portion  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
some  form  of  moderate  pressure  upon  the  ab-  tricular  valves,  and  that  there  are  none  in  the 
domen  may  be  beneficial  to  persons  leading  chordsd  tendinss  attached  to  these  valves, 
sedentary  lives  and  to  women.  But  if  the  The  aortic  segment  of  the  mitral  valve,  how- 
pressure  is  made  extreme,  it  will  prevent  in-  ever,  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  vascular  area 
stead  of  aiding  exercise  and  activity,  will  affect  of  small  extent,  not  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the 
the  arteries  also,  and  disturb  the  blood-supply  whole  height  of  the  valve ;  and  in  the  fcetus  a 
of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities.  few  muscular  fibers  accompanied  by  vessels 
Dr,  John  A.  Mc William  has  found  that  the  penetrate  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  but 
rule  of  behavior  of  the  cardiac  muscle  of  cold-  never  extend  to  the  lower  fourth  of  these 
blooded  animals  under  the  influence  of  single  valves.  The  semi-lunar  valves  of  tlie  aorta  and 
stimuli — that  the  minimum  stimulation  is  at  pulmonary  arteries  are  always  destitute  of  ves- 
the  same  time  maximal — holds  also  with  the  sels;  when  vessels  are  found,  therefore,  in 
mammalian  heart.  There  occurs  a  rhythmic  those  non-vascular  parta,  thoy  may  always  be 
rise  and  fall  in  the  excitability  of  the  organ ;  a  regarded  as  pathological, 
fall  immediately  succeeding  the  occurrence  of  Researches  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  car- 
an  effective  stimulation,  followed  by  a  gradual  nivora,  made  by  Bellarminoff  under  the  direc- 
rise,  and  this  again  by  subsidence  into  the  tion  of  Dr.  H.  Virchow,  show  that  the  blood- 
phase  of  quiescence.  The  facts  indicate  that  vessels  of  the  eye  have  a  tendency  to  form 
all  parts  of  the  organ  are  endowed  with  inde-  rings,  from  which  a  large  number  of  fine 
pendent  rhythmic  power,  but  not  in  equal  de-  branches  pass  posteriorly,  and  that  the  ar* 
gree ;  and  if  one  portion  of  the  heart  possesses  rangement  is  very  different  in  dififerent  classes 
a  higher  power  of  spontanebns  rhythm  than  of  animals;  thus,  for  instance,  the  course  of 
the  rest  of  the  organ,  its  rhythm  will  supersede  the  arteries  in  the  eye  of  a  dog,  as  compared 
the  inherent  rhythm  of  the  other  parts,  and  with  that  of  a  rabbit,  is  such  that  the  dog's 
determine  the  rate  of  contraction  in  the  whole  eye  must  be  turned  through  an  angle  of  180° 
organ.  The  causes  determining  rhythm  are  to  in  order  to  make  the  course  of  its  arteries  cor- 
be  sought  for  at  the  venous  end  of  the  organ,  respond  with  that  of  the  rabbit's  eye. 
and  ultimately  in  the  molecular  changes  occur-  ResplratloBt — A  simplified  method  of  measur- 
ring  deep  in  the  tissue.  The  propagation  of  ing  the  gaseous  interchange  during  respiration 
the  contraction  from  auricles  to  ventricles  is  is  described  by  Prof.  Zuntz.  In  it  breathing  is 
mainly  effected  through  the  nerves  that  pass  carried  on,  the  nose  being  closed,  through  a 
between  those  parts.  mouth-piece,  which  is  connected  by  very  mo- 
Dr.  E.  W.  Carlier  has  explained  a  method  bile  valves  with  gasometers,  which  thus  meas- 
by  which  human  blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  ure  the  volume  of  the  inspired  as  well  as  of  the 
the  body  and  its  fluidity  preserved.  The  finger  expired  air.  Samples  of  the  expired  air  can  be 
from  which  the  blood  is  obtained  is  greased  and  collected  at  any  desired  intervals  of  time,  and 
plunged  into  castor-oil  before  the  punctare  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  them 
made,  while  every  precaution  is  taken  to  pre-  determined.  Dr.  Loewy  has  carried  out  some 
vent  the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  experiraentR  with  this  apparatus  in  order  to 
or  with  solid  matter.  In  this  way  the  blood  determine  the  influence  of  digestive  activity 
may  be  preserved  in  a  fluid  state  for  a  con-  on  the  process.  The  respiratory  interchange 
siderable  time.  As  the  drops  of  blood  settle  of  the  patients  was  determined  in  the  morning, 
slowly  in  the  oil.  the  corpuscles  are  seen  to  fall  while  they  were  fasting  and  in  a  quiescent 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  drops,  while  the  clear  condition ;  they  were  then  given  Glaubers'-salt ; 
plasma  remauis  above.    Prof.  Haycraft  and  Dr.  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  salt  had  manifested 
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itself  painf ally,  and  increased  peristaltic  action  are  badly  nonrished  and  weak,  and  especially 

had  set  in,  the  respiratory  interchange  was  when  they  are  also  suffering  from  disease,  their 

agidn  determined.    In  all  cases  the  gaseoas  in-  saliva  has  a  diminished  power  of  dissolvinff 

terchange  was  increased  by  from  7  to  80  per  starch.    When  starchy  sabstances  are  subjected 

cent  more  than  the  normal.    The  several  per-  to  prolonged  cooking  they  become  more  easily 

sons  behaved  very  differently  in  this  respect,  digestible ;  and  in  this  way  compensation  may 

and  tiie  same  person  showed  marked  differ^  be  provided  for  the  inactivity  ox  the  saliva  of 

ences  in  the  increase  of  respiratory  interchange  weakly  persons.    Thus,  rice  and  peas  were 

at  different  times,  after  equal  doses  of  salt.  As  found  to  require  three  hours*  cooking  in  order 

a  rule,  the  increase  was  proportional  to  the  to  render  them  as  easily  digested  in  the  saliva, 

amount  of  discomfort  experienced  by  the  pa-  possess! og  only  88  per  cent,  of  the  normal  ao- 

tient  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  tivity,  of  a  badly  nourished,  hysterical  woman, 

Dr.  Marcet^  in  the  investigation  of  normal  as  they  were  with  a  sin^e  hour^s  cooking  by 

respiration,  directs  attention  to  the  occlusion  of  the  saliva  of  healthy  persons ;  and  generally  it 

a  proportion  of  the  air  inspired,  and  insists  on  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  weakly  or  dis- 

the  importance  ot  conridering  the  proportion  eased  persons  starchy  food  must  be  cooked 

of  it  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  twice  or  thrice  as  long,  in  order  that  it  may  be 

IHgMtlTe  Systea* — ^Later  studies  by  Dr.  J.  N.  equally  acted  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  healthy 
Langley  on  the  physiology  of  the  salivary  se-  persons.  Again,  when  starch  has  been  cooked 
cretion  relate  to  the  effect  of  atropine  upon  the  ibr  a  long  time  there  is  less  difference  between 
supposed  varieties  of  secretory  nerve-fibers,  the  effects  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  saliva 
Heidenhain  supposes  that  there  are  two  kinds  upon  it ;  this  is  especially  remarkable  in  the 
of  secretory  fibers,  one  proper  secretory  cans-  case  of  millet,  which  after  one  hour's  cooking 
ing  a  fiow  of  liquid,  and  the  other  trophic  cans-  showed  a  difference  of  12*80  per  cent,  in  favor 
ing  an  increase  in  solubility  in  the  stored-up  of  the  saliva  of  healthy  as  against  that  of  dis- 
gland  substance.  The  author  had  already  eased  persons,  but  after  three  hours'  cooking  a 
shown  that  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  difference  of  only  6*77  per  cent 
of  different  kinds  of  secretory  fibers,  there  is  From  a  series  of  experiments  still  going  on, 
ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  a  third  va-  Drs.  Vincent  D.  Harris  and  Howard  H.  Tooth 
riety — anabolic  fibers— causing  the  formation  have  obtained  evidence  in  support  of  the  gen- 
of  fresh  substance  by  the  cells.  The  effects  of  erally  accepted  belief  that  micro-organisms 
atropine  having  been  observed  only  on  the  need  not  take  any  part  in  gastric  digestion, 
proper  secretory  fibers,  Dr.  Langley's  observa-  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  leucin  and  tyro- 
tiona  were  extended  to  the  other  fibers,  with  sin  in  pancreatic  digestions,  although  their  ex- 
the  result  that  the  drug  was  found  to  paralyze  periments  were  inconclusive,  they  have  been 
the  trophic,  anabolic,  and  secretory  fibers  si-  led  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  these  sub- 
multaneously.  Hence,  the  author  concludes,  stances  depends,  in  part  at  all  events,  on  bac- 
the  various  changes  caused  in  the  gland- cells  teria.  It  seems  to  them  likely  that  the  forma- 
by  nerve  stimulation  are  all  affected  by  atro-  tion  of  indol  and  its  allies  in  the  alimentary 
pine,  and  to  approximately  equal  extents,  canal  below  the  stomach  is  a  mode  of  excreting 
When  paralysis  of  the  chorda  occurs,  it  is  a  nitrogen,  like  the  production  of  leucin  and  tj^- 
paralyeis  of  the  whole  of  its  function  with  re-  rosin,  and  that  the  former  substances  are  not 
gard  to  the  gland-cells.  In  other  words,  the  formed  from  the  latter,  but  directly  from  pep- 
phenomena  of  atropine  poisoning  give  no  indi-  tone. 

cation  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind  The  researches  of  Drs.  Henry  Leffinann  and 

of  secretory  nerve-fiber  in  the  chorda  tympani.  William  Beam  on  the  action  of  antiseptics  in 

G.  Sticker  concludes,  from  his  observations,  perishable  articles  of  food  upon  the  organism 

among  which  were  special  experiments  upon  and  their  effect  on  the  nutritive  or  medicinal 

living  persona,  that  the  supposition  that  the  value  of  any  articles  with  which  they  may  be 

salivary  secretion  plays  no  part  in  gastric  di-  associated  were  based  on  the  estimation  of  the 

gestion  is  erroneous ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  sagar  formed  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 

the  presence  of  saliva  in  tiie  stomach  has  a  stfu^h,  arrow-root  starch  being  selected  for  the 

direct  effect  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  gas-  purpose  of  the  experiments.    It  was  found  that 

trie  juice.  salicylic  acid  prevents  the  conversion  of  starch 

Dr.  Poulet  has  found  evidence  that  the  acid  into  sugar  under  the  influence  of  either  diastase 

of  the  gastric  juice  in  man,  as  ascertained  by  or  pancreatic  extract,  but  does  not  seriously  in- 

the  process  of  dialysis  during  the  first  period  terfere  with  peptic  or  pancreatic  digestion  of 

of  digestion,  is  exclusively  the  hippuric,  while  albumen.    Saccharin  holds  about  the  same  re- 

during  the  close  of  digestion  there  is  a  mixture  lation  as  salicylic  acid.    Sodium  acid,  sulphite, 

of  hippuric  and  tartaric  acids.    In  the  fasting  and  boric  acid  are  practically  without  retard - 

state  tartaric  acid  is  alone  present  ing  effect.    Beta-naphthol  interferes  decidedly 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  with  the  formation  of  sugar  by  diastase,  but 

cooking  on  the  digestibility  of  starchy  foods,  not  with  the  action  of  pancreatic  extract  on 

Dr.  N.  Butiagin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  found  that  starch.     Peptic  and   pancreatic  digestions  of 

the  activity  of  the  saliva  does  not  differ  much  albuminoids  were  almost   prevented  by  this 

among  healthy  persons,  but  that  when  people  agent    The  authors  conclude  that  the  India- 
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oriminate  use  of  these  agents  is  to  be  regarded  the  protoplasm  of  the  oeUs,  bat  also  freqneiitl/ 

as  objectionable  and  a  proper  subject  of  sani-  in  the  nnolei. 

tary  inspection.  Mnsalv  8yilMi« — ^The  researches  of  Profiu 

Natrldia* — The  results  of  an  investigation  of  Horsley  and  Sch&fer  (see  '*  Annual  Ojclopsd- 

the  effect  of  the  Russian  bath  on  nitrogenous  dia,"  for  1886)  on  the  character  of  certain 

metabolism  have  been  published  bj  Dr.  Mako-  muscular  contractions  are  sapplemented   by 

vetski,  of  8t  Petersburg.    The  subjects  were  observations  of  Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  to  determine 

four  student  friends  in  perfect  health.    The  the  influence  of  strun  in  modifying  the  number 

baths  were  given  daily  for  five  days ;  perspira-  and  character  of  the  waves  seen  in  the  myo- 

tion  in  a  hot  chamber  was  induced  with  the  gram  of  a  voluntarily  contracting  muscle.   The 

usual  amount  of  shampooing,  but  without  the  author  concludes  that  the  waves  seen  in  the 

use  of  steam.    It  was  found  that  the  assimi-  myogram  represent  contraction  and  not  vibra- 

lation  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  food  tion  waves ;  that  the  number  of  these  per  sec- 

was  diminished,  while  the  nitrogenous  metab-  ond  varies  in  different  iudividuals ;  that  the 

olism  was  increased.     The  loss  by  the  lungs  number  of  muscular  responses  per  second  in  a 

and  skin  was  increased  to  a  marked  degree,  but  voluntarily  contracting  muscle  varies  with  the 

the  urine  was  diminished ;  and  the  uric  acid  weight  lifted,  increasing  with  the  weight  up  to 

was  diminished  during  the  days  when  the  baths  a  certain  maximum,  beyond  which  a  decrease 

were  given.    The  baths  have  the  effect  of  takes  place ;  that  the  number  of  responses  va- 

strengthening  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys-  ries  with  the  time  during  which  the  muscle  is 

tems,  and  of  increasing  secretion  when  there  is  made  to  contract ;  a  similar  course  is  observed 

much  muscular  work,  especially  when  the  food  with  increased  activity  to  that  described  lu 

is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  when  there  is  a  large  connection  with  increased  weight ;  and  that 

amount  of  nervous  and  mental  activity,  and  the  number  of  responses  per  second  presented 

when  there  is  deficient -action  of  the  secretory  by  an  unweighted  muscle  and  the  same  muscle 

organs  in  consequence  of  preceding  hyperse-  in  a  state  of  dead  strain  is  fairly  constant,  and 

cretion,  or  morbid  conditions,  such  as  chronic  is  the  lowest  number  of  muscular  responses  ob- 

catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  stomach,  intestines,  or  tained  from  a  voluntarily  contracting  mnsde. 

genito-urinary  tract,  chronic  hepatic,  renal,  or  The  experiments  of  Horsley  and  Sohftfer 

splenic  affections.     In  these  cases,  together  have  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  normal 

with  the  baths,  fat  and  hydrocarbons  are  re-  muscular  rhythm  i^  about   ten   per  second, 

quired  in  the  food.     As  contra-indications,  Charcot,  studying  the  differences  in  the  rates 

theory  would  lead  us  to  conclude  all  conditions  of  muscular  movements  in  different  forms  of 

where  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  dimin-  tremor,  has  determined  tremors  of  slow  rhythm 

ished,  and  also  those  where  artificially  induced  — ^four  or  five  per  second — in  paralysis  a^^- 

diminution  of  it  appears  to  act  prejudicially.  tans   and   multiple  sclerosis ;    and  of   rapid 

After  an  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  rhythm—- eight  or  nine  per  second — in  alco- 

vegetable  albumens.  Dr.  Rutgers  concludes,  in  holic  and  mercurial  tremors  and  the  tremor  of 

the  "  Zeitschrift  fOr  Biologic,''  that  they  are  exophthalmic  goitre.    Drs.  R.  N.  Wolfenden 

capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  ordinary  and  Dawson  Williams  urge  that  these  distinc- 

albnmeus  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con-  tions  must  be  taken  with  reserve,  and  main- 

sume  as  food,  without  causing  any  disturbance  tain  that  tiie  rate  of  the  normal  tremor  is  pre- 

in  the  nitrogenous  balance  of  the  economy;  served  in  pathological  conditions,  but  with 

that  beans  and  peas  overcharge  the  alimentary  variations  in  amplitude.     While  the  apparent 

tract,  because  both  of  their  solids  and  of  their  rate  is  five  or  six  per  second  in  the  tremors  of 

disposition  to  develop  gas,  while  meat  and  rice  old  age,  a  careftd  study  of  the  curves  will 

cause  no  disturbance.    There  are  consequently  ahow  that  the  apparent  single  vibrations  are 

various  oontra-indications  as  to  an  exclusively  really  made  up  of  two,  and  that  the  slow  tre- 

vegetable  diet.    The  acidity  of  the  stomach  mor  is  therefore  one  of  normid  rate  in  which 

and  of  the  urine  are  much  less  upon  a  wholly  every  other  vibration  is  imperfect, 

vegetable  than  upon  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Dr.  G.  F. 

Dr.  R.  Schneider  has  experimented  upon  the  Teo  to  settle  the  doubt  which  had  arisen  in 

absorption  of  iron  and  on  its  occurrence  as  regard  to  the  duration  and  significance  of  the 

oxide  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  animals*,  latent  period  of  excitation  in  muscle  contrac- 

All  the  animals  examined — whether  living  in  tion.    He  finds  that  as  the  intensity  of  stimu- 

water,  mud,  or  underground — contained  oxide  lation  increases  up  to  the  injurious  point,  the 

of  iron.    It  was  detected  by  employing  ferro-  duration  of  latency  decreases,  but  beyond  this 

cyanide  of  potassium  and  dilute  hydrochloric  point  the  latent  period  becomes  longer.    Also 

acid.    Among  vertebrates,  oxide  of  iron  was  that  if  the  weight  with  which  the  muscle  is 

found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  liver  and  loaded  be  auspended  by  an  elastic  band  from 

spleen,  occasionally  in  the  kidneys  and  teeth ;  the  axle  of  the  lever  belonging  to  the  appa- 

and  in  the  proteus  it  occurred  throughout  the  ratns,  difference  of  tension  no  longer  seems  to 

whole  skeleton.    Among  the  invertebrates  it  influence  the  duration  of  latency.    He  has  not 

was  found  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  intes-  recorded  less  tiian  '004  of  a  second  as  the  nor- 

tine,  in  the  respiratory  organs,  the  shells,  and  mal  time  of  latency,  and  no  reliable  tfieiisure* 

the  ohitinous  envelopes.   It  occurred  chiefly  in  ment  (without  heating)  of  a  less  duration  can 
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be  found  in  ordinary  records.    From  these  less ;  two  of  these— naphthol  yellow  and  brill- 

and  other  results  he  concludes  that  there  is  a  iant  yellow — ^are  articles  of  commerce.    The 

period  of  some  "005  of  a  second  (net  latency)  difference  points  to  a  relation^ip  between  the 

daring  which  certain  molecular  changes,  neoes-  chemical  constitution  and  physiological  action 

sary  for  its  energy  to  become  visible,  take  place  of  these  bodies* 

in  muscle.    The  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  The  general  physiological  action  of  carbonic 

muscle  or  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  wave  monoxide  was  well  illostrated  in  a  case  of  fift- 

of  contraction  can  only  come  into  operation  tal  poisoning  by  that  gas  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  of 

after  this  period.  which  Frot  W.  P.  Mason  gave  an  account  be- 

The  study  of  the  action  of  caffeine  upon  vol-  fore  the  American  Association.  Owing  to  a 
nntary  muscle  is  one  of  especial  interest,  be-  break  in  the  mains,  a  quantity  of  fuel-gas 
cause  different  observers  have  often  obtained  passed  beneath  the  frozen  crest  of  the  earth 
very  different  results.  In  taking  the  subject  and  escaped  into  the  adjoining  houses.  Three 
up  again  for  investigation,  Drs.  T.  Lauder  deaths  snd  a  number  of  serious  illnesses  result* 
Brunton  and  J.  Theodore  Cash  have  kept  in  ed.  The  fuel-gas  contained  about  40  per  cent 
view  the  facts  that  the  action  which  a  sub-  of  carbon  monoxide  and  was  practically  odor- 
stance  is  alleged  to  have  upon  a  living  organ-  less.  Very  searching  autopsies  were  made  with 
ism  may  vary  according  to  th^  nature  of  the  the  result  of  finding  nothing  abnormal  except 
drug ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ-  the  bright,  cherry-red  color  of  the  tissues  and 
ism ;  and  according  to  the  conditions  (of  tem-  the  vivid  redness  of  the  blood.  The  physician 
perature,  duration  of  observation,  dose,  etc.)  making  the  autopsies  was  seized  with  giddiness 
under  which  the  experiments  are  made.  So  and  great  oppression  in  the  chest,  calling  strong- 
far  as  described  in  their  paper,  the  experi-  ly  to  mind  the  symptoms  described  by  Sir  Hum- 
ments  of  the  authors  have  been  directed  to  the  phry  Davy  when  he  so  rashly  experimented 
amount  of  caffeine  producing  rigor,  and  to  the  upon  himself  with  carbon  monoxide.  The 
effect  of  certain  acids  and  alkalies  on  caffeine  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  was 
rigor.  shown  by  the  spectroscope,  the  characteristic 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  absorption  bands  being  strongly  marked.    Al- 

nature  of  the  electric  currents  present  in  an  though  now  twenty  months  since  the  time  of 

injured  muscle  or  nerve,  whether  they  be  re-  its  removal  from  the  body,  the  blood  still  pre* 

giuxied  as  pre-existing  in  the  uninjured  condi-  serves  its  brilliant  redness  and  gives  the  carbon 

tion  or  as  being  developed  through  ii^ury,  monoxide  bands  as  distinctly  as  ever, 

such  currents  exist  in  the  ii^ured  condition.  The  toxic  milk  ptomaine,  tyrotoxicon,  ac- 

They  have  been  made  the  subject  of  investiga-  cording   to   Braithwaite^s   **  Retrospect"   is, 

tions,  with  improved  apparatus,  by  Drs.  Henry  chemically  speaking,  diazo-benzole.    It  is  de- 

0.  Ohapman  and  Albert  P.  Brubaker,  who  veloped  in  milk  by  the  growth  of  a  micro-or- 
have  sought  to  demonstrate  their  presence  in  '  ganism  which  multiplies  rapidly  under  favora- 

muscle  and  nerve,  and  to  determine  their  elec-  ble  conditions.    These  are  principally  the  ex- 

tro-motive  force.    The  method  of  these  au-  elusion  of  air,  entirely  or  to  a  great  extent,  and 

thors  has  been  applied  to  the  gastrocnemius  a  temperature  approaching  86^.    It  is  observed 

muscle  and  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog,  and  under  these  conditions  if  milk,  as  it  is  drawn 

they  have  determined  that  the  electro-motive  from  the  cow,  is  placed  in  cans  and  they  are 

force  of  the  muscle  is  more  than  three  times  as  tightly  closed, 

great  as  that  of  the  nerve.  It  is  shown  in  a  memoir  by  MM.  Roux,  and 

John  Oampbell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-  Chamberland,  to  which  M.  Pasteur  has  called 
sity,  has  found  that  when  curarized  muscles  attention  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
are  moderately  weighted  and  stimulated  with  that  the  septic  vibrion,  a  living  ferment  analo- 
electricity,  the  stimulus  starts  from  only  one  gous  to  the  butyric  vibrion,  develops  soluble 
electrode — ^viz.,  the  cathode  on  closing  and  the  chemical  products,  which  gradually  act  as  an 
anode  on  opening  the  current ;  while  with  in-  antiseptic  on  the  organism  itself,  these  prod- 
significant  weights  the  muscle  is  stimulated  at  nets,  introduced  in  sufficient  quantities  into  the 
both  anode  and  cathode,  with  equal  and  simui-  body  of  the  guinea-pig,  confer  absolute  immn- 
taneous  stimuli.  nity  from  the  attacks  of  the  virus,  to  which 

NstH* — An  investigation  has  been  under-  that  animal  is  specially  susceptible, 
taken  by  Dr.  Weyl  of  the  toxic  or  non-toxic  Experiments  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ohittenden  have 
properties  of  the  coloring  matters  derived  from  shown  thct  uranium  is  an  irritant  poison  tend- 
coai-tar,  including  especially  those  that  might  ing  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  intestinal  and  re- 
be  employed  for  the  coloration  of  food-materi-  niu  tissues.  Enteritis,  or  acute  catarrhal  in- 
als.  The  author  first  tested  the  nitroso  and  fiammation,  was  easily  indaced  by  the  adminis- 
nitro  derivatives  of  benzol  and  phenol,  and,  tration  of  small  doses  of  its  salts.  In  toxie 
taking  phenyl  green  as  a  typical  represents-  doses  it  causes  absolute  anuria;  in  smaller  doses, 
tive,  found  the  first  to  be  non-poisonous.  The  merely  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis;  in  mi- 
nitro-derivatives  which  he  examined — namely,  note  doses  it  has  a  diuretic  eff^sct.  Oxalate  of 
picric  add.  dinitro-kresol,  and  Martinis  yellow  lime  crystals  in  the  urine,  and  glycosuria  were 
— he  founa  to  be  poisonous ;  the  sulpho-com-  constantly  noted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  ura* 
pounds  of  the  last-named  matter  were  harm-  nium* 
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There  are  a  namber  of  snbstanceB,  aooording 
to  Prof.  Liebrieoh,  which,  when  injected  subca- 
taneooaly,  give  rise  to  ansBathesia  in  the  imme- 
diatd  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  they  are 
iigeoted.  Antipyrine,  sal-ammoniac,  salts  of 
tannin,  resordn,  chloride  of  iron,  and  other 
substances  have  this  action,  although  there  is 
no  chemical  or  physiological  similarity  between 
them.  They  possess,  however,  t\ie  property 
in  common  that  they  all  have  a  corrosive  ac- 
tion on  the  tissues — ^the  expression  being  un- 
derstood to  imply  any  kind  of  alteration  of 
molecular  structure.  The  alkaloids,  in  the 
oases  where  they  possess  a  local  ansssthetio 
action,  act  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  instance, 
erythrophcein.  Cocaine  alone  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  local  anessthet- 
io,  but  does  not  corrode  the  tissues.  When  ap- 
plied subcutaneonsly  to  man,  the  substances 
named  produce  either  no  localized  ansBsthesia, 
or  one  which  is  very  imperfect.  When  testing 
the  action  of  aneasthetics  on  the  eye,  it  is  es- 
sential to  take  into  account  the  difference  in 
sensitiveness  of  the  coi\junctiva  and  cornea,  as 
Olaude  Bernard  has  pointed  out 

P0ETP6AL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Southwestern  Europe.  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary to  both  sexes  in  the  house  of  Braganza. 
The  present  sovereign  is  Luis  I,  bom  Oct.  81, 
1888,  the  son  of  Queen  Maria  II  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Goburg,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Pedro  V,  Nov.  11,  1861,  and  married 
in  1862,  Pia,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  of  Italy. 

The  Carta  de  Ley^  or  Ck)nstitution,  granted  in 
1826,  and  altered  in  1852,  was  further  modified 
by  the  law  of  July  24,  1885,  which  abolishes 
hereditary  peerages  by  a  gradual  process. 
These  become  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  peers  now  living.  In 
the  place  of  the  hereditary  peers,  there  will  be 
100  peers  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  and 
50  elective  peers.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  con- 
sists of  162  members,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  since  1884  has  had  178  members. 
The  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  Feb.  20, 
1886,  is  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Lucianno 
de  Castro  Pereira  Corte  Real ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, F.  A.  da  Veiga  Beirao ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  E.  J.  Navarro ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
M.  Cyrillo  de  Carvalho ;  Minister  of  War,  Col. 
Viscount  San  Januario;  Minister  of  Marine 
and  the  Colonies,  H.  de  Barros  Gomes,  who  is 
also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim, 

Ftaaims.— The  public  debt  on  June  80,  1887, 
amounted  to  490,498,599  milreis.  The  interest 
discharged  during  the  year  was  14,907,479 
milreis,  and  the  interest  in  default  that  was 
added  to  the  debt  was  5,287,420  milreis. 

CMmnicadens. — The  main  lines  in  1888  had 
the  total  length  of  1,761  kilometres,  while  882 
kilometres  were  in  course  of  construction.  Of 
subsidiary  railroads,  there  were  144  kilometres 
oompleted  and  109  kilometres  building. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  mails 


in  188T  was  20,219,712;  post-cards,  8,056,- 
279 ;  circulars  and  newspapers,  16,944,182. 

The  length  of  the  Government  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  1885  was  4,978  kilometres,  with 
11,782  kilometres  of  wire.  The  receipts  were 
220,684  mib^is. 

CranMrwi — The  values  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  various  classes  in  1887  are  given, 
in  milreis,  in  the  following  table : 


CLASSES. 


Inpaitk 


CerealB 

Fruits  Mid  TegetaUes 

CoIoDiftl  produce 

Wines  sod  spirits 

Anlnisls  snd  snimal  products. 

Minersls. 

Metals 

Hides  sod  leather 

Umber 

Textiles 

Varioiis  xnanu&ctiires 

Drags  and  chemioals 


Total  inerdiandise . 


e,199,000 
1,068,000 
8,86a,000 

162,000 
4,644,000 
2,468,000 
7,166,000 
2,844,000 
1.177,000 
6v80SiOOO 
6,246,000 

400,000 


42,018,000 


817,000 

l,n4,000 

90,000 

11,422,000 

2,631,000 

1,068,000 

161,000 

282,000 

17,000 

140,000 

878,000 

468,000 


21,244,000 


The  imports  of  precious  metals  amounted  to 
4,771,000  milreis,  and  the  exports  to  5,000 
milreis. . . 

The  countries  participating  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Portugal  in  1886  and  the  value  of 
the  trade  with  each,  in  milreis,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


COUNTIUES. 


OT«at  Britain. 

France  

BraiO. 

Gennan 

Unite 

Bpaln 


United  Stotcs 


Si 


Portngneae  possessions. 

Belgiom 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . . 

BuBsta 

Other  countries 


Total, 


12,174,000 

6.180,000 

2,014,000 

4,696.000 

4,978,000 

2,594,000 

1,682,000 

1,687,000 

799,000 

741,000 

471,000 

288,000 


87386,000 


6,722,000 

9,491,000 

4.67^000 

1,818,000 

647,000 

1,166,000 

667,000 

849,000 

164,000 

218,000 

296,000 

480,000 


26,128,000 


The  merchant  marine  in  1888  consisted  of 
48  steam-vessels  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
16,260  cubic  metres,  and  421  sailing-vessels  of 
82,810  cubic  metres. 

The  Aray.  —  The  effective  strength  of  the 
army  on  the  peace  footing,  Aug.  81,  1888,  was 
2,078  officers  and  28,584  men,  with  2,852  horses 
and  768  mules.  The  war  strength  was  8,862 
officers  and  125,057  men,  with  7,821  horses, 
4,870  mules,  and  264  guns.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  colonifd  forces,  consisting  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry  1,198  strong,  and  7,688 
colonial  troops  of  the  first  line,  besides  numer- 
ous native  troops  of  the  second  and  third  lines. 

The  Navy.— The  fleet  in  1888  numbered  42 
steamers  with  126  guns,  and  18  sailing-vessels 
with  41  guns^  The  steam  navy  induded  1 
iron-clad  corvette,  the  *•*•  Vasco  de  Gamo  *' ;  6 
other  corvettes;  18  gun-boats;  7  other  steam- 
ers ;  and  6  torpedo-vessels. 

Coloiiles*— In  Macao,  Portuguese  sovereignty 
over  which  has  recently  been  acknowledged 
by  China  in  return  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
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teloDial  anthoritiesin  sappreflsing  opinm-Broog- 
gling,  great  excitement  was  prodnced  in  8ep< 
tember  by  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  dis- 
solving the  Senado  or  municipal  coondl,  owins 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
its  members.  This  body  has  existed  for  three 
hundred  years,  managing  all  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  colony,  regulating  trade,  adminis- 
tering finances,  and  performing  all  duties  of  an 
adminstration  except  the  control  of  troops.  The 
Portuguese  Govemment  notified  to  the  powers 
in  1888  the  abandonment  of  the  protectorate 
that  it  assumed  over  the  Ein^om  of  Dahomey 
in  August,  1885,  being  unwilling  to  bear  the 
international  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
the  Sultan.  On  the  African  coast  farther 
south  the  Government  has  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  extend  and  consolidate  its  authority. 
The  Governor  of  the  Oongo  territory,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  took  peaceable  possession  of  Am- 
brizette.    New  export  duties  for  the  Portu- 

fuese  Congo,  copied  from  those  of  the  Oongo 
'ree  State,  went  into  force  on  March  1.  The 
Portuguese  occupation  interfered  in  no  way 
with  trade,  though  the  natives  complained  of 
having  to  pay  duties  to  the  native  chief  in  ad- 
dition to  tne  new  import  duties  imposed  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  Kinsembo  was  also 
occupied,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  The 
Portuguese  military  posts  have  been  advanced 
into  the  interior,  and  Portuguese  emissaries 
and  traders  have  penetrated  toward  Eassai 
river  and  into  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  East 
Africa  the  colonial  authorities  have  been  active 
in  extending  Portuguese  influence,  though  with 
less  success.  The  cause  of  this  unusual  activity 
is  the  desire  to  preserve  the  regions  where  Por- 
tugal has  her  colonies  and  the  belt  extending 
through  the  interior  from  shore  to  shore,  as  a 
field  for  colonization  and  a  commercial  outlet 
for  Portuguese  manufactures.  Portugid  ob- 
tained from  France,  in  her  treaty  of  May  12, 
1886,  an  acknowledgement  that  the  territories 
between  Angola  and  Mozambique  were  within 
her  sphere  of  influence.  Germany,  in  the  treaty 
si^ed  on  December  80  of  the  same  year,  like- 
wise promised  not  to  encroach  upon  this  terri- 
tory. Great  Britain,  however,  made  no  such 
agreement,  but  in  1888,  in  order  more  espe- 
cially to  hem  in  the  Transvaal  Boers,  announced 
that  the  country  of  Lobengnla  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  and 
south  of  the  Zambesi  river,  would  henceforth 
be  regarded  as  within  the  sphere  of  British  in- 
fluence. This  includes  Mashonaland,  where 
the  most  important  of  the  gold-fields  are  situ- 
ated. An  English  company  having  obtained 
from  LobenguU  the  exclusive  right  to  mine  for 
gold  in  Mashonaland,  the  Portuguese  consul  at 
Cape  Town,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  re- 
pudiated the  pretended  rights  of  Lobengnla  to 
Mashonaland  and  the  adjacent  territories,  over 
which  Portugal  ckims  sovereignty.  A  project 
for  a  transcontinental  railroad  has  been  aaopted, 
and  the  first  section  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  west  coast  has  been  begun.    In  order  to 


link  the  two  colonics  together,  a  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Loango  and  Mozambique  has  been 
established,  while  the  Portugese  subsidy  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  British  line  running 
between  Mozambique  and  Bombay,  which  is 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  on  the  east  coast.  Portugal 
has  undertaken  to  preserve  peace  and  order  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  where  English  mis- 
sionaries and  traders  are  established,  having 
abolished  the  transit-dues  for  goods  passing  to 
Lake  Nyassa  in  1884,  thus  making  a  financiid 
sacrifice  in  order  to  obviate  any  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  interfere  in  that  region. 

PRESHnraiANSi  I.  Pftakyterlaa  Chirch  In  tie 
ViHied  States  af  AMitau--The  following  is  the 
General  Summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  they  are  published  with  the  '^Jour- 
pal  '*  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1888.  The 
statistics  for  1874,  1880.  and  1887  are  also 
given  for  comparison,  and  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  Church  during  the  past  fifteen  years : 


ITEMS. 

1874. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

Brnoda 

86 

88 

28 

28 

PrMbyt«rlet. . . 

174 

in 

291 

209 

GuidkUtes 

767 

800 

988 

997 

LloentUtes 

809 

294 

867 

814 

If  Intaten 

i^ 

0,iM4 

S.654 

6,789 

£ld«n 

21,886 

22,484 

Deaoons 

7,085 
6,487 

7,210 

Chorcbes 

"**4»M6' 

....  .^^. 

6,548 

ChnrohM  organ- 

ized  

174 

159 

228 

206 

Added  on  ex- 

aminatlon.... 

8e.971 

28,888 

68.887 

61,069 

Oommaiilcanta. 

4M&,684 

578^871 

896,827 

722,071 

Baptisma,  ad- 

alta 

11,888 

9,289 

20,116 

19,799 

Baptlama,  In- 

mDta 

.     18,888 

18,980 

28,470 

2^869 

Banday-acbool 

membara .... 

5iej»71 

881^909 

771,899 

798,449 

Cdn$HHM»fu: 

Home  miaaloDa. 

$418,087 

$429,789 

$765,075 

$844,696 

Vorelgn  mlaa^na 

508,520 

420,427 

669,908 

748,495 

Edacatton 

948^08 

100,068 

117,900 

151820 

Publication*... 

81,805 

27,688 

89,489 

78,188 

Qinrcb  erection 

146^068 

151.815 

288,890 

228.864 

Retieftand.... 

78,927 

67,760 

'  110,942 

t625,566 

FreednMn 

47^419 

48,497 

108,406 

106,647 

boetentation . . . 

88,115 

20,:^ 

26,419 

215,009 

Oeneral  Aaaem- 

b!7 

88.485 

42,<M4 

62.880 

87,026 

Aid  Ibr  coUeirea. 

127,627 

68,125 

Congregational . 

'8,*8*2,i68' 

*6,09Xi50' 

7,902,485 

8.808,569 

Mtaoellaneona.. 

882,578 

964,948 

860,762 
$11,092,726 

1,014,868 

Total 

19,120,792 

$8,861,023 

$12,817,788 

*  To  be  known  bereafter  aa  8andaj-aohool  work, 
t  Indodea  part  of  Centenary  ftind. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  the  year  had  been  $783,027,  the  largest  ever 
returned,  and  also  the  largest,  it  was  claimed, 
that  had  ever  been  contributed  to  this  cause  in 
a  single  year  by  any  evangelical  denomination 
in  America.  Fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-six 
missionaries  had  been  employed,  in  all  but  six 
States,  in  the  Union ;  unoer  whose  labors  170 
churches  had  been  organized,  S71  Sabbath- 
schools  established,  119  houses  of  worship 
bailt,  and  10,1^2  church-members  added  on 
profession  of  faith.  The  Woman's  Board  had 
maintained  29  schools,  with  116  teachers, 
among  the  Indians;  24  schools,  with  48  teach- 
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era,  among  the  Mexicans;  and  88  schools,  with  ing  which  the  alternative  plans  were  suggested 
81  teachers,  among  the  Mormon  population,  of  organizing  these  people  into  oharcbes  of  an 
Its  receipts  of  money  for  the  year  had  been  entirely  separate  existence,  or  into  separate 
$226,092.  The  committee  of  the  Oentenary  ohnrches,  presbyteries,  and  synodis  with  rep- 
fund  reported  that  the  receipts  from  less  than  resentation  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 
one  half  of  the  churches  of  the  denomination  the  expectation  that  an  independent  organiza- 
to  May  19  had  been  $419,000  in  cash  and  $140,-  tion  would  ultimately  be  effected.  8.  The  pow- 
000  in  pledges.  The  Board  of  Aid  for  Col-  era  and  responsibilities  of  the  Yarious  boards 
leges  and  Academies  had  received  $40,000.  of  the  Northern  Church  and  to  what  extent 
The  General  Assembly  invited  contributions  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  General  A»- 
for  it  for  the  coming  year  of  $100,000.  The  sembly.  4.  ^*  Touching  those  portions  of  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  of  which  Confession  of  Faith  which  more  specifically  in- 
there  are  eight,  returned  the  aggregate  value  volve  the  great  system  of  truth  known  as  the 
of  the  property  of  those  institutions  as  $7,216,-  Calvinistio,  and  particularly  whether  there  is 
000,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  at-  traceable  any  distinct  tincture  of  such  Pelagian 
tending  them  as  607.  The  contributions  of  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies  as  were  mattere  of 
the  churches  to  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  controveray  in  1887.'*  The  Northern  commit- 
Pnblication  had  amounted  to  $78,000,  giving  tee  replied  to  these  Questions,  February  2,  that 
an  increase  from  the  previous  year  more  thai\  the  reunited  General  Assembly  has  no  other 
sufficient  to  pay  off  its  debt.  Twenty-three  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  political  deliverances 
new  volumes  and  eleven  tracts  had  been  added  than  is  declared  in  its  expression  of  May,  1887 
to  its  book-list;  10,000  books  and  8,000,000  (see  "Annual  Cydopflddia**  for  1887),  which  is 
lesson  helps  and  napera  had  been  granted ;  in  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
and  78  mission  schools  had  been  organized  is  equally  binding  on  both  Churches.  Having 
during  the  year.  The  debt  of  the  B<iard  of  asserted  that  the  Norliiern  Church  is  not  in 
Education  had  been  reduced  from  $16,000  to  favor  of  setting  off  its  colored  membera  into  a 
$8,800,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  separate  organization,  the  committee  expressed 
ministry  had  increased.  The  trustees  of  the  the  belief  that  the  religious  work  to  be  done 
General  Assembly  returned  the  whole  amount  among  this  people  could  only  be  fully  done 
of  its  trust  funds  on  the  8l6t  of  March,  1888,  at  by  the  Church  reunited  as  one ;  that  a  careful 
$467,890.  The  treasurer  of  the  General  As-  supervision  of  their  churches  and  a  well-de- 
sembly  had  received  $62,986,  and  had  expended  fined  system  of  moral  and  scriptural  education 
$44,324.  The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  them  was  demanded ;  that  while  their  evan- 
reported  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  gelization  should  be  continued  under  the  direc- 
$181,658  or  $85,182  more  than  for  the  previous  tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  General  As- 
year.  It  had  employed  26  white  and  81  col-  sembly  had  recognized  that  it  was  l>est  accom- 
ordd  missionaries,  48  white  and  106  colored  plished  by  the  education  of  colored  ministera 
teachers,  and  10  catechists,  and  sustained  285  and  the  organization  of  churches  composed  of 
churches,  with  16,661  members,  and  226  Bab-  colored  members  and  of  those  connected  with 
bath-schools,  with  14,555  members.  Thirteen  this  work,  and  had  organized  such  churches 
churches  had  been  organized,  and  1,210  mem-  with  presbyteries  and  synods,  with  represen- 
bers  added  on  examination.  tation  in  the  General  Assembly.    The  commit- 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  tee  added,  on^is  point: 

Missions  had  been  $901,181 ,  or  $117,028  more  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  oar  Asflembly  will  agree 

than  those  of  the  previous  year.  to  a  basis  of  organic  union,  by  which  the  present 

The  one  hundredth  General  Assembly  met  boundaries  and  oonatituencies  of  presbyteries  and 


ern  Presbyterian  Church  presented  its  report,  ny  and  received  into  connection  with  presbyteries 

relating  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  and  synods  respectively,  aa  the  interested  parties  may 

that  had  passed  between  it  and  the  simUar  com-  ^^^^^7  «srec. 

mittee  of  the  Southern  Church  in  relation  to       The  ecclesiastical  boards  were  described  to 

organic  union.     The  committees  had  held  a  be  agents  of  the  General  Assembly  and  subject 

conference  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  in  December,  to  the  government  and  control  of  the  Church. 

1887.    The  Southern  committee  indicated  four  On  the  fourth  point,  the  committee  declared 

points  on  which  it  desired  to  know  the  mind  of  that  no  heresy  existed  in  the  Northern  Church 

the  Northern  Church.    These  points  were:  1.  and  no  doctrinal  question  was.agitating  it.    In 

The  spirituality  of  the  Church,  referring  espe-  conclusion,  while  it  was  hoped  that  such  sub- 

cially  to  its  attitude  in  regard  to  ^^  political  de-  stantial  unity  of  belief  was  disclosed  as  would 

liverances'* — concerning  which  the  declaration  encourage  the  continuance  of  the  committees 

of  the  previous  Northern  General  Assembly  with  powere  for  a  full  conference  on  organic 

would  be  satisfactory  if  the  Southern  Church  union,  and  such  nnion  was  favored  by  the 

was  assured  its  interpretation  of  it  was  correct.  Northern  Church,  it  would  not  be  desirable  un* 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Church  in  the  Southern  less  it  could  be  consummated  with  mutual  confi- 

States  to  the  colored  people — a  matter  concern-  dence  in  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  both  parties. 
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The  Aflsemblj,  while  declaring  that  it  woald  lion  of  the  traffic  bj  ciyilized  nations  into 

be  prematare  and  improper  to  consider  the  re-  heathen  lands  with  ^^  shame,  horror,  and  appro- 

port  as  foTDishing  a  definite  and  formal  basis  hension,*'  declared  itself  read/  to  unite  with 

of  union,  inasmuch  as  that  snbiect  was  not  other  Churches  in  an  effort  to  induce  Ohristian 

properly  before  it,  approved  of  the  general  governments  to  abolish  and  prevent  it     A 

principles  enunciated  in  the  replies  of  the  com-  resolution  recognizing  **  Decoration  Daj,**  and 

mittee  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Southern  breth-  the  value  of  the  services  of  Union  soldiers,  was 

ren,  as  furnishing  substantially  a  reflection  of  supplemented  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  not 

its  views  touching  the  subjects  to  which  they  intended  to  contradict  the  great  principles  of 

relate ;  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  most  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in 

effective  form  of  co-operation  could  be  secured  the  Confession  of  Faith.    A  case  of  discipline 

only  by  an  organic  umon  of  the  two  Churches;  came  before  the  Assembly  in  which  the  ques- 

and  declared  itself  ready  to  enter  upon  negotia-  tion  of  the  legality  of  responsive  services  in  the 

tions  looking  to  that  result  whenever  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  involved.  The  action 

judgment  of  the  Southern  Assembly  it  might  of  the  Assembly,  without  deciding  the  issue, 

be  deemed  desirable.    The  committee  was  con-  virtually  reiterated  the  decision  of  the  A»- 

tinued  and  enlarged,  with  instructions  to  cr>nfer  sembly  of  1876,  which  declined  to  make  re- 

with  a  committee  of  the  Southern  General  As-  sponsive  readings  a  subject  of  discipline, 

sembly,  if  one  should  be  appointed,  in  devising  IL  Pnsbyteriai  Chwdi  In  the  IJalM   States 

such  methods  for  conducting  the  common  work  (8Mrthen)f — The  foDowing  is  a  summary  of  the 

as  should  "open  the  door  to  the  fullest  and  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported 

heartiest  co-operation.*'    A  committee  was  ap-  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May :  ' 

pointed  to  visit  the  Presbytery  of  Rio  Janeiro    FomberoriiTiiodi. it 

and  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Synod    Nuinbwojpretbvteri*^ 6S 

of  Brazfl.  Aconference  was  held  by  his  desire  H^wSSSSStof.::::::::::::::::::.:;:;:;:::     18 

with  President  Cleveland,  by  a  committee  of  the    Hnmber  of  minitton...'.'. un 

A«K.mbiy  on  indi«  aflfairs.  p^tiouii^iy  with  gsste?f2s22,;^iid::;::::::::::::.:::    *^ 

reference  to  the  modincation  of  certam  orders    NambcrofraHngeiden 7410 

affecting  missionary  work  among  the  tribes.    gainb«rofd«y»ii»......... ftjjs 

A^^.».«Uf^^  w^^^  ^JL^i^4.^A  *^  ^^4,  -.S4U  ^ 2i.       Number  added  on  examinstioii 10,1X8 
committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  commit-    Knmber  of  commQiiieuito. 16S^ 

tees  of  other  evangelical  church  organizations    Number  of  adults  baptiied 8,48S 

in  the  United  Statee  «.  a  National  Sabbatl.  gSSte:J{!&''£lSSL.m»i;;iti:::"/^           ^Z 

Committee.     A    committee  was  appointed  to  Number  of  teacben  in  8andaj-«cbools  and  Blblo- 

inquire  into  the  duties  of  the  Presbyterian  kSSS^  of  Duirfb  ii*  s^to^^ch^iih  wd'B^^    ^^^ 

Church  toward  the  immigrant  population,  with      daaaea.......^ 101,700 

special  reference  to  the  Germans,  Scandina-  a,«^«-#  ^#  J11i1!;v«»:^1-. 

vians,  Bohemians,  and  French.    Provision  was  ,  ^™o^^of  contributions : 

made  for  the  revision  of  the  proof  texts  of  the  f;:^^^;^:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  •IsSS 

Church  standards,  and  the  suggestion  of  such    For  inTasd  ftmd i«,68i 

changes  as  may  be  found  desurable;  also  for    yJjSSSSiS*'*'***"'' sLUS 

drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  systematic  instruc-  For  wibHeationV//// '/////.  *.'.*. *.".'.'.'.'.'.".*.!'.".*.".".'.  !*.!'.      »,ow 

tion  and  training  of  yonng  persons  and  others,    S!LT'*?SI??** '°^*"** i*'S? 

with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  the  Lord's  rS^puS^^'iii^^'.V^^^^^^^^^                              esS^i 

table.    A  resolution  was  passed  deprecating    Congregational 70fi,606 

the  prevalence  of  improper  advertisements  in    ***•«''«>«>"■ ^^^^ 

religious  newspapers,  and  particularly  disap-  The  Executive  Committee  of  Education  had 

proving  all  such  advertising  "as  involves  the  received  during  the  year  $15,879,  and  had 

essential  principle  of  a  lottery'* :  as  promises  or  aided  160  candidates  in  the  total  sum  of  $18,- 

encourages  investors  to  expect  improbable  re-  887. 

turns  from  capital  invested ;  and  "  all  those  ad-  The  Committee  of  Publication  had  received 
vertisements  of  patent  medicines  which  are  from  churches,  Sabbath-schools,  and  individ- 
prejudicial  to  the  refinement,  modesty,  and  uals,  $8,119;  and  from  royalties,  $2,824.  The 
purity  of  home  life.*'  In  view  of  ''  the  unset-  whole  amount  of  its  grants  had  been  $8,494. 
tied  condition  of  public  opinion  *'  regarding  The  business  of  the  Book  Depository  had  in- 
the^  Revised  Version  of  the  Scrintures,  it  was  creased  by  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  balance- 
decided  to  be  inexpedient  to  authorize  its  use  sheet  of  the  Publishing  House  showed  an  ex- 
in  public  worship.  A  plan  was  ordered  pre-  cess  of  arrests  amounting  to  $78,248.  All  of 
pared  for  brining  together  unemployed  minis-  the  4-per-cent  bonds  issued  by  the  concern 
ters  and  vacant  churches.  The  Assembly,  had  been  redeemed  except  four  representing 
"  while  disclaiming  all  connection  with  or  re-  $800.  The  Tuscaloosa  Institute  for  colored 
lation  to  political  action  or  measures,-'  declared  ministers  had  been  attended  by  26  students, 
itself  *^  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  entire  sup-  The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home  His- 
pression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  sions  had  been  $64,456 ;  of  which  $28,406  were 
as  a  beverage";  and  cautioned  the  sessions  in  the  Department  of  Sustentation, $14,769 for 
against  admitting  as  members  persons  who  are  the  Evangelistic  fund,  $16,117  for  the  Invalid 
engaged  in  it    It  also,  regarding  the  introduo-  fiind,  and  $6,105  for  the  Colored  Evangelistic 
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ftind.  From  the  Sustentation  fand  $2,596  had  Preshytery  foand  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty.*' 
heen  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  20  A  complaint  was  made  to  the  Synod  of  Geon^a 
ciiurch-huildinga,  and  $19,609  in  aid  of  122  against  this  verdict  as  contrary  to  the  law  and 
ministers  supplying  600  feeble  charches ;  from  evidence.  The  synod  sustained  the  complaint 
the  Evangelistic  fund,  $12,887  in  aid  of  the  and  annulled  the  verdict.  Dr.  Woodrow  corn- 
support  of  61  evan^lists ;  from  the  Invalid  plained  to  the  General  Assembly  against  this 
fund,  $11,957  in  aid  of  109  ministers  and  action,  and  it  decided  not  to  sustain  the  com- 
widows  and  children  o{  ministers ;  and  from  plaint.  The  minute  formally  expressing  the 
the  Colored  Evangelistic  fund,  $8,446  for  Tus-  action  of  the  Assembly  declared  that : 
caloosa  Institute,  and  $2,689  in  the  support  of  j^  j^  ^^^^  judgment  of  this  General  Aasembly  ihat 
22  ministers.  Loans  of  $660  had  been  made  Adam's  body  wa«directlv  fashioned  by  Almighty  God 
in  aid  of  the  erection  of  6  church-buildings.  of  the  dust  of  the  ^rrouna,  withoat  any  natural  animal 
The  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  had  re-  parentage  of  anvkind.  The  wisdom  of  God  prompted 

ceived  $88,040  or  13.967  more  than  m  any  fcirtt^thrh^^^fSviST'''''''"'^  "' 

Erevions  year.    The  missions— m  Brazil,  China,  Therefore  the  Chnich  does  not  propoee  to  teach, 

[exioo,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  and  among  the  handle,  or  conclude  any  question  of  science  which  be- 

American  Indians — ^returned  66  missionaries,  lon^  to  God's  kingdom  of  nature ;  ahe  must  by  her 


added  during  the  year ;  15  ministers,  ordained  the  mode  of  God's  being  or  acts  m  creation  which  are 

or  licensed;   29   other  native  helpers;  1,288  inscrutable  to  us.    It  is,  therefore^  ordered  that  this 

pupils  in  Sunday-schools;  891    pupils  in  day  complaint  in  this  case  be  not  sustained  and  the  iudg^ 

schools;  and  $6,087  of  contributions  by  the  mentoftheSynodof  6eOTgiabe,andthe8ameisliere- 

\        «        '  -VT'           •    •         >      1.   J  1.  Oy,  in  all  tnmss.  afflrmed. 

native  churches.    Nine  missionaries  had  been  •'The  Bev.  T,  b.  Whaling,  of  the  Synod  of  South 

added  to  the  number  m  the  field,  and  4  new  Carolina,  then  offered  the  following  protest,  which  is 

stations  opened.  to  go  on  record  alongside  the  minute  presented  by  Dr. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Baltimore,  Smoot:                             -.     .      j   ,   .     .       ^_ 

if«»  IT      Tk«  ■!?/,.»    T    T    Rnli/w%ir    n  n     «Piia  W c,  whoso  uamcs  are  undersigned,  desire  U>  enter 

May  17.      The  Rev.  J.  J.   BuUOCk,   D.  D.,  was  ^„  ^Vmn  T>«>teiit  ^ir^n^t  the  aeeUion  of  this  O^n- 

ohosen  moderator.    The  '*  Committee 


V^        our  solemn  protest  agiunst  the  decision  of  this  Gen- 
or  In-    eral  Assembly  refusing  to  sustain  the  complaint  of  the 


quiry,"  which  had  been  appointed  to  confer  Bev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  against  the  Synod  of 

with  a  committee  of  the  Northern  General  As-  G«owa,  for  the  following  reasons : 

sembly  with  reference  to  organic  union,  made  ,^,^J^®f^^°**4P!:^??''S'?|*'^''i'^^^S^^^ 

..         "^  ^      1  *.       4.^  4.1,^  ^^^A ^^^^  ^1a  ^^-  the  Bev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  is  expressly  exclud- 

lU  report  relating  to  the  conferences  and  cor-  ^  ^yy  the  constitution  o^  our  dhureh,  inasmuch  as 

respondence  which  it  had  held  with  the  com-  <*  nothing  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  court  as  an 

mittee  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly.  ofl'ense,  or  admitted  as  a  matter  of  accusation,  which 

On  consideration  of  this  report,  the  Assem-  <»»  not  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture  aa  inter- 

bly  declared  itself  ^unable  to  cfiscoyer  that  the  ^Tl^'i^flT^;^  p^testants,  the  Holy  Bible 

obstacles  to  organic  union  beretorore  existing  does  not  reveal  the  form  of  the  matter  out  of  which, 

between  the  two  G^eneral  Assemblies  had  been  the  time  in  which,  or  the  mode  by  which  God  created 

to  any  considerable  extent  removed ;  therefore,  the  body  of  Adam,  and  therefore  the  hypothesis  of 

in  view  of  aU  the  interests  involved,  it  contin-  «*'*>i"5''°  "  believed  by  Dr.  Woodrow  am  not  be  re- 

ued  established  in  the  conviction  thkt  it  would  f^SLl. '"                              ^ 

be  best  for  it  to  remain  distinct.     In  reply  to  a.  The  Westminster  Standards  simply  reproduce, 

the  communications  of  the  Northern  General  without  interpretation,  the  statements  or  toe  Scriptures 

Assembly,  it  declared  a  desire  to  forget  as  far  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  Adam's  body,  and  m 

a.  po«ible  all  past  dissensiona  and  to  ooWvat.  *«  S^^S.^^^^ rftSJe^'^^i.^bmrS 
the  most  friendly  relations.  A  committee  was  with  the  teachini?*  of  the  standards. 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  4.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  in  refusing  to  sustain 
Northern  General  Assembly  "in  reference  to  this  oompliunt  is  equivalent  to  pronouncin^r  as  certain- 
all  such  modes  of  fraternal  co-operation  in  }L^'^  *^«  ^f^y,  ^^^^^"^^??."^  tipphed  by  Dr. 
m.  '  ^'  1  I.  A.V  ^4.  u^— ^  *«^  -w-^.»^  -.-  Woodrow  to  Adam's  body,  which  is  a  purely  saen- 
Ohnstian  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  ^^  question  entirely  foreign  to  the  leglfimate  sphere 
maybe  considered  practicable  and  edifying,"  of  ecclesiastical  action.  Your  protestants.  therefore,  are 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The  unwilling  that  this  General  Assembly  anould  exj^ress 
case  of  the  Rev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  against  aay  opinion  whatever  respooting  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Synod  of  Georgia,  came  up  for  adjudica-  ©volution  or  any  other  scientiflc  question, 
tion.  This  case  has  been,  in  one  shape  or  an-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
other,  before  the  Presbyterian  courts  for  sever-  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  on  the 
al  years.  It  originated  in  the  removal  of  Dr.  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  the 
Woodrow  from  his  professorship  in  Oolumbia  instruction  of  the  churches  respecting  their  duty 
Theological  Seminary  for  holding  and  teaching  in  suppressing  the  evil,  with  the  reservation  by 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  1886  charges  the  Assembly  that  it  was  to  decide  no  political 
were  presented  against  him  before  the  Presby-  question  connected  with  the  subject.  Provis- 
tery  of  Augusta  for  holding  and  teaching  views  ion  was  made  for  the  representation  of  the 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  as  interpreted  in  General  Assembly  on  the  National  Sabbath 
the  standards  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  Ooromittee  proposed  by  the  General  Oonfer- 
probable  animal  origin  of  Adam's  body.    The  enoe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Centennial  of  the  General  Anemhly, — The  week  in  Aagast  and  the  firat  week  in  Septem- 
centennial  annivenaiy  of  the  organization  of  ber.  The  Re7.  Dr.  Alexander  L.  Blackford, 
the  Qeneral  Assembly  in  America  was  cele-  the  oldest  missionarj,  was  chosen  moderator, 
brated  in  Philadelphia  during  the  session  of  and  a  native  minister  was  made  stated  clerk, 
tiie  Northern  General  Assembly  by  special  The  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism 
popular  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  seyeral  be-  and  the  Book  of  Order  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
nevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church  and  by  a  terian  Church,  with  slight  modifications,  were 
series  of  meetintrs  throughout  the  day  of  May  adopted  as  standards.  Fraternal  delegates  from 
24^  in  which  both  the  Northern  and  South-  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  were  pres- 
em  General  Assemblies  participated.  The  ent,  and  greetings  were  reoeiyed  from  tlie 
Southern  General  Assembly  had  been  invit-  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  Lon- 
ed  by  the  Northern  body  to  join  with  it  in  don  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
the  celebration,  and  was  met  by  it  May  28  Church  in  America.  The  subjects  of  revising 
at  Overbrook,  on  the  Baltimore  Railroad,  the  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
where  both  bodies  were  addressed  by  Presi-  and  of  forming  an  alliance  with  all  other  Eng- 
dent  Cleveland.  The  meetings  of  May  24  were  lish-speaking  missionary  churches  were  re- 
held  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  even-  ferrea  to  special  committees.  The  new  synod 
ing  at  the  Academy  of  Mu9ic  and  Horticultural  has  60  churches,  19  missionaries,  12  native  min- 
Hall,  and  were  presided  over  severally  by  the  isters,  22  church  schools,  2  high-schools,  18 
Moderator  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  women  teachers  and  missionaries,  80  native  as- 
Jnstice  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  sistants,  and  8,000  communicants.  A  society 
Supreme  Court,  Gov.  A.  M.  Scales,  of  North  of  national  missions  already  existed  in  two 
Carolina,  the  Moderator  of  the  Northern  Gen-  of  the  presbyteries.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
eral  Assembly,  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Marye,  of  Fred-  Synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1891. 
ericksburg,  Ya.,  and  Gov.  J.  A.  Beaver,  of  United  ChriitumChurch  of  Japan, — Negotia- 
Pennsylvania.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  tionshavebeenconducted  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D»  on  the  ^*  History  the  ^*  United  Christian  Church  of  Japan,^*  by  the 
of  Presbyterianism  *^ ;  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  union  of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  Oon- 
D.  D.,  on  '^  The  Work  of  Presbyterianism  for  gregational  Mission  Churches  in  that  country, 
the  Future  '^ ;  Hon.  J.  R.  Tucker,  on  '^  The  The  doctrinal  basis  of  this  Church  will  consist 
Adaptation  of  Presbyterianism  to  the  Masses  " ;  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed, 
Rev.  S.  J.  McPherson,  D.  D.,  on  ^^Presbyte-  with  which  are  associated  the  special  Confes- 
rianism  and  Education  " ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Cothran,  sions  of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  Con- 
M.  C,  on  ''  Calvinism  and  Human  Progress  '* ;  gregational  Churches,  all  being  held  subordinate 
Hon.  S.  J.  McMillan,  on  ^^  Presbyterianism  and  to  the  Bible.  In  the  system  of  government  the 
Republican  Government*';  Rev.  G.  P.  Hays,  Presbyterian  elder  and  the  Congregational  com* 
1).  D.,  LL.  D,,  on  '*  Home  Missions  ** ;  Rev.  M.  mitttee-man  are  equally  recognized,  to  be  or- 
H.  Houston,  D.  D.,  on  *^  Foreign  Missions  " ;  dained  for  a  definite  time  as  the  congregation 
Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  on  ^^ Historic  may  designate;  the  elders  recommend  candi- 
Presbyterian  Characters  ** ;  Rev.  W.  C.  P.  dates  for  admission,  who  are  to  be  received  or 
Breckinridge,  on  ^*  Calvinism  ** ;  Rev.  Howard  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  Church  ;  and  speci- 
Crosby.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  on  *^  Presbyterianism  fied  powers  are  delegated  to  bodies  correspond- 
and  Biblical  Scholarship  " ;  Rev.  John  Hall,  ing  with  the  presbytery  and  assembly  or  confer- 
D.  D.,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Jessup,  on  "  The  Neces-  ence  and  national  council.  The  new  Church 
sity  of  City  Evangelization'*;  Rev.  M.  O.  organization  will  include  about  11,000  mem- 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  on  '^  The  Methods  of  City  Evan-  hers. 

gelization";  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  IIL  United  PrMbytcrlai  Chirdi  In  Nertt  Aacrlca. 

on  "  Preaching  to  the  Masses  " ;  Hon.  B.  H.  — The  statistics  of  this  Church,  presented  to 

Young,  on  "  Lay  Effort  among  the  Masses  ** ;  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  show  that  it  in- 

Rev.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  on  '*  Home  Mis-  dudes  10  synods,  61  presbyteries,  768  minis- 

sions  ** ;  Rev.  C.  S.  Pomeroy,  D.  D.,  on  "'  The  tera,  8,580  elders,  and  98,992  members.    The 

Work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Foreign  contributions  of  Sunday-school  and  missionary 

Fields";  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.  D.,  societies  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,019,987. 

closing  the  proceedings.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Cedar  Rapids, 

Committeea  on  Organic  fTnion,^The  com-  Iowa,  May  23.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W,  T.  Maloney 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Northern  and  South-  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Committee  on 
ern  General  Assemblies  of  1888  to  consider  Union  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
the  question  of  fraternal  co  operation  in  Chris-  reported  that  the  negotiations  on  that  subject 
tian  work  met  in  New  York  city,  December  28,  had  been  without  result,  and  that  nnion  as  yet 
and,  after  several  conferences,  they  adjourned  appeared  impracticable.  The  point  of  differ- 
to  meet  again  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  24,  1889.  ence  on  which  the  negoMations  broke  was  the 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  BtmH, — A  Synod  of  toleration  of  participation  by  members  of  the 

Brazil  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  three  Church  in  political  action  under  a  government 

missionary  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  which   does  not  recognize  the  headship    of 
Church  in  the  United  States,  which  was  held  '  Christ — ^to  which  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 

in  Rio  Janeiro  for  that  purpose,  in  the  last  Church  is  opposed,  while  the  United  Presby- 
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terian  Ohuroh  leaves  it  to  the  individaal  mem-  determination  to  make  God*s  law,  as  we  nndentand 
ber  to  determine  conscientionsly  what  his  ac-  *^  *!**  *^**  ^^  ^  deduions  involving  moral  eonaid- 
tion  shdl  be.  A  proportion  to  iortract  pr«.  S^'SST'orr^'^^t.e.yAn^ 
bytenee  to  refnae  to  hcenae  candidates  for  the  oonditionbeing  definitely  accepted  by  the  oonrt.  In 
ministry  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  anoh  case  there  shall  be  no  censure  visited  on  a  mem- 
was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  ber  sitting  on  a  jurv,  since  the  court,  in  accepting  him 

has  no  right  to  make  snch  a  rule.  "^"^  5*11'*/???,^^**°'     *i!  *t?^  "i  he  U  concerned,  ac- 

IV    ■■&rM>il    Vmmhutmtimm    t^mmA    /flw..i%  oepted  God's  law  as  the  basis  of  judicial  aoUon.    In 

If.  BuuHett   rraMywua   %Mmnm   ^Byaaa;.---  case  any  member  acts  as  a  juror,  he  may  be  required. 

This  body  indades  eleven  presbyteries,  with  by  the  session  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  be- 

121  congregations,  116  ministers,  508  elders,  long(»,  to  Aimish  proof  that  he  has  complied  with  the 

825  deacons,  10,970  communicants,  and  12,574  conditions  laid  down  above, 
members  of  Sabbath-schools.    The  number  of       A  special  service  was  held  in  commemora- 

baptisms  returned  during  the  year  was  462.  tion  of  the  second  century  after  the  revolution 

The  contributions  were:  For  foreign  missions,  of  1688,  when  addresses  were  made  upon  the 

$18,247-,  for  home  missions,  $8,767;  for  the  principles  for  which  the  Covenanters  contend- 

Southern  mission,  $8,682 ;  for  the  Chinese  mis-  ed,  the  character  and  spirit  and  the  influence  of 

sion,  $1,498;  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Covenanters  and  their  struggles  on  Ameri- 

$8,222;  for  education,  $5,177;  for  sustenta-  can  history. 

tion,  $2,156;   for  church  erection,  $21,648;        v.  Cukeriaad  Pfttk|tei1u  Cliiith.— The  fol- 

for  pastors'  salaries,  $78,190;  for  national  re-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports 

'^I!?»  ^^'^^'  ^^**  ^^^^  made  to  the  General  Assembly  in 

The  Central  Board  of  Missions,  besides  "do-  May;  Number  of  ministers,  1,584;  of  licenti- 

mestic  missions  "  in  the  States  and  Territories,  atos,  246 ;  of  candidates,  262 ;  of  congregations, 

supports  a  school  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  a  mission  2,648 ;  of  communicants,  151,929 ;  of  members 

among  the  Chinese  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  Sunday-schools,  85,890.    These  statistics  do 

contemplates  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  not  include  the  Colored  Cumberland  Pi-esby- 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  returns  at  La-  terian  Church,  which  numbers  about  15,000 

takiyeb  and  Tarsus,  in  Syria,  11  missionaries,  communicants. 

57  teachers  and  other  agents,  209  native  com-  The  Publishing  House  returned  a  profit  of 
municants,  1,165  pupils  in  schools,  28  baptisms  $8,272  on  the  business  of  the  year.  It  had 
during  the  year,  and  $465  of  contributions.  freed  itself  from  debt,  and  had  declared  a  divi- 
The  Synod  met  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  May  dend  of  $5,000  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Minis- 
29.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Sproull  was  chosen  mod-  terial  Relief.  The  latter  board  had  received 
erator.  The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  $6,826,  and  had  relieved  59  families  of  minis- 
United  Presbyterian  Church  reported  as  the  ters.  The  Board  of  Missions  had  received 
result  of  its  conferences  with  the  committee  of  $13,071  for  home,  and  $9,418  for  foreign  mis- 
that  Church  that  the  difference  between  the  sions;  while  the  Woman^s  Boaid  of  Foreign 
bodies  in  their  doctrines  and  practices  on  the  Missions  returned  an  income  of  $11,212. 
subject  of  civil  government  and  their  attitude  The  fifty-eighth  General  Assembly  met  at 
toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Waco,  Tex.,  May  17.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Black 
had  proved  to  be  irreconcilable,  although  the  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Board  of  Missions 
two  bodies  were  in  full  accord  on  other  funda-  was  directed  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
mental  principles.  The  Synod,  approving  the  establishing  a  theological  training-school  in 
course  of  its  committee,  reaffirmed  its  convic-  Japan.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  move- 
tion  that —  ment  toward  organic  union  among  the  mission 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  virtual  forces  and  native  Christians  of  different  de- 
afrreement  or  compact  to  administer  the  Oovemment  nominations  of  Christians  in  that  country,  and 
without  reference  to  Christ  or  the  Christian  religion,  a  wilUngness  that  the  Cumberiand  Presbyterian 

5S.rti?rSS^lo^t\t,^oi;rr!S[2?<S!  Missions  shoulden^rthe;  united  OUrietian 

loyalty  to  Christ.    With  thU  conviction  in  our  hearts,  <^hurch     upon  the  basis  of  the  exceptions  to 

we  can  not  do  otherwise  than  maintain  to  the  end  the  the  Westminster  Confession  that  are  set  forth 

discipline  we  have  maintained  in  the  past  in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  the  United  Presby- 

While  expressing  it8elf  desirous  for  the  re-  ^^'*^  Church  of  Scotland, 
storation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  declared        ^*  PwAytoriaaChwtfcliCMjiar— This  Church 

that comprises  5  synods,  48  presbyteries,  788  pas- 

„  _^.  ,      .  ^v    V   .    *  .     *    .,.  ^ral  charges,  with  1,881  churches  and  stations 

Partud  unions  on  the  basis  of  compromise,  for  the  o„,>,.i:^   ?ak  rah  /,^m«,«n««;/»«««f  a  »7q  aao  #o»>4 

purpose  simply  of  forming  a  larger  sect,  invilves  for  f?PP"^»  ,HL     •  Communicants,  78,649  fami- 

us  the  abandonment  of  our  testimony  and  unfaithM-  "®8  ana  1,820  single  persons  connected  with 

ness  to  the  special  work  which  the  Lord,  as  we  be-  the  Church,  and  12,976  teachers  and  112,940 

lieve,  has  called  us  to  do.  E?P^^*  ^°  Sabbath-schools  and   Bible-classes. 

The  Synod  resolved,  on  the  subject  of  jury-  ^®  number  of  members  admitted  during  the 

service  that  it  recognized—  J^ar  on  profession  of  faith  was  12,471;  num- 

n  .  1      •      •  -1     J  •        1   •   ^*   1  her  of  baptisms,  10,144  of  infants  and  1,148  of 

But  one  supreme  law  m  civil  and  m  eeclesiastioal  ^.j-u-         a^J2«x  '  ^*    ^^«+-;>,>„*;^««    ♦«.    ♦!»* 

courts,  and  this  is  God's  revealed  Word.    If  any  of  *°°'^       Amount    of    contributions    to    the 

our  members  be  summoned  to  serve  on  juries,  it  shall  schemes    of    the    Church,   $22,490;    amount 

be  the  duty  of  such  member  to  state  in  open  court  his  raised    for    all    purposes,    $1,780,252.      The 
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Ohnrob  and  Manse  Building  Bcheme,  which  was  May  24.    The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Gray  was  chosen 

started  to  raise  a  fand  of  $100,000  for  the  par-  moderator.    A  question  arose  concemiog  the 

poses  implied  in  its  name,  had  receivea  in  commissioners  from  Edinburgh,  whose  town 

1888,  $115,499.  Under  it,  109  buildings,  valued  council  had  refused  by  a  mi^jority  to  send  rep- 

at  $127,700,  had  been  aided  to  the  extent  of  resentatives  to  the  Assembly,  leaving  action  on 

$48,897.    A  large  increase  was  reported  in  the  the  subject  to  be  taken  by  the  minority.  A  legal 

income  for  Foreign  Missions.     One  hundred  opinion  having  been  read,  to  the  effect  that  it 

and  sixty-nine  missionaries  and  assistants  were  was  the  duty  of  the  town  council  to  send  repre- 

laboring  in  Central  India,  Formosa,  Trinidad^  sentatives  to  the  Assembly,  the  commissioners 

Demarara,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  among  the  were  received.    A  hearing  was  given  in  the 

Indians  of  the  Northwest.    A  new  mission  was  case  of  an  appeal  concerning  a  petition  which 

to  be  begun  in  the  province  of  Honan,  Ohina.  had  been  refused  by  the  Committee  on  Bills 

The  Genera]  Assembly  met  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  for  the  removal  of  certain  '^  images ''  from  St. 

June  18.     The  Rev.   W.  T.  McMuUen  was  Gileses  Cathedral.    The  petitioners  complained 

chosen  moderator.    An  ttd-interim  act,  passed  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 

at  the  previous  General  Assembly,  on  marriage  being  set  at  defiance,  and  that  ^*  the  supersti- 

with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  re-enacted,  tions  of  Rome ''  were  being  brought  in  again, 

and  the  proposal  to  alter  that  part  of  the  Con-  If  they  were  true  to  the  historic  teaching  of 

fession  of  Faith  bearing  on  the  subject,  was  their  Church,  they  would  see  that  the  '^images" 

sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.  were  swept  away.    It  was  argued  against  the 

VIL  Chirdi  af  Sctdia^  —  The  report  to  the  petition  that  the  time  had  passed  for  occupying 

General  Assembly  of  the  Committee  on  Pres-  attention  with  such  matters ;  and  that  hiudly 

byterial  Superintendence  gave  the  total  num-  any  persons  now  seriously  believed  that  there 

her  of  conununicants  in  1887  as  579,002,  show-  was  anything  superstitious  or  idolatrous  in  the 

ing  an  increase  of  7,973.     Since  1878,  com-  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  images.  The 

municants  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal.    An 

Church  at  the  rate  of  1*8  per  cent.,  while  the  overture   declaring   that   any  person    found 

annual  increase  of  the  population  was  only  I'l  guilty  of  carrying  on  simoniacal  practices  to 

per  cent.  procure  a  benefice  or  office  should  be  deprived 

Ihe  income  of  the  Colonial  Committee  had  of  his  license  if  a  nrobationer,  and  deposed  if 
risen  from  £4,176  in  1886  to  £4,859  in  1887,  a  minister,  having  been  approved  by  a  m^jor- 
the  increase  being  solely  due  to  legacies.  The  ity  of  the  presbyteries,  was  converted  into  a 
income  of  the  Jewish  Mission  Committee  had  law  of  the  Church.  A  resolution  was  passed 
been  £6,400,  and  the  expenditure  £5,045,  approving  the  leading  features  of  the  ''  Uni- 
while  the  adverse  balance  had  been  reduced  to  versities  Scotland  Bill  '*  which  was  then  pend- 
£1,828.  There  were  1,792  children  in  the  ing  in  Parliament.  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
schools,  950  of  whom  were  Jewish.  Four  bap-  tee  on  Church  Interests  represented  that  the 
tisms  had  taken  place.  The  contributions  to  course  of  events  had  afforded  proof  of  the  arti- 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  had  been  ficial  character  of  the  agitation  which  had  been 
£2,787, 836  parishes  contributing.  The  capital  '*  created  from  time  to  time  "  against  the  con- 
now  stood  at  £24,182,  showing  an  increase  of  nection  between  Church  and  State  in  Scotland, 
£2,218.  The  sum  of  £1,362  had  been  dispensed  and  intimated  that  the  agitation  might  have 
on  nine  grants.  had  no  existence  except  where  it  had  been 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Committee  on  created  or  stimulated  for  sectarian  purposes. 

Home  Missions  had  been  £10,395  or  £1,855  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the 

more  than  the  revenue  of  the  previous  year,  people  of  Scotland  were  opposed  to  the  Estab- 

Seventy-two  mission  churches  were  returned,  lished  Church.    With  the  report  was  adopted 

with  15,124  worshipers,  of  whom  10.268  were  a  renewed  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  As- 

communicants.    The  total  of  collections  and  sembly  to  maintain  toward  the  other  Churches 

contributions  reported  for  1887  to  the  Com-  of  Scotland  an  attitude  of  earnest  watchfulness 

mittee   on  Statistics  of  Christian  Liberality  for  any  opportunity  for  kindly  co-operation  and 

amounted   to   £885,506    as   compared   with  intercourse.    The  report  of  the  Committee  on 

£407,212  in  1886.  the  Subscription  of  Office-Bearers  of  the  Churh 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  suggested  tnat  it  was  desirable  that  in  the  case 
Missions  had  been  £24,481,  while  a  deficit  of  of  ministers  and  licentiates,  the  Church  should 
nearly  £1,600  had  been  incurred.  Toward  the  revert  to  the  formula  contained  in  the  act  of 
special  fund  of  £10,000,  £4,700  had  been  re-  Parliament  of  1693,  entitled  '^  An  act  for  set- 
ceived.  Fifteen  mission  stations  were  returned  tling  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church  " ;  and 
in  Africa  and  India,  with,  in  Africa,  30  Euro-  m  the  case  of  elders  to  an  act  of  1690  requir- 
pean  missionaries  and  110  native  agents,  and  ing  simply  approbation  of  the  Confession  of 
2,982  native  Christians,  738  of  whom  were  Faith.  The  report  was  adopted  as  an  over.- 
oommunicants;  while  in  India  there  were  ture  to  be  sent  aown  to  the  presbyteries.  Sun- 
about  8,000  baptized  Christians  connected  with  day,  the  4th,  and  Monday,  the  5th,  of  Novem- 
the  mission,  and  827  had  been  baptized  during  ber,  were  appointed  as  days  for  celebrating 
the  year.  throughout  the  Church  the  bicentenary  of  the 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  revolution  of  1688.    The  employment  of  dea- 
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001168869  and  th6  op6Dingof  city  chnrohes  on  Nnraber  of  congregations,  565;  of  members, 
week  days  were  approved.  Satisfaction  was  182,170,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year 
expressed  at  the  resalts  of  the  bill  for  the  early  of  107 ;  number  of  baptisms,  9,874;  of  Sab- 
closing  of  liquor-saloons  in  Scotland ;  and  the  bath-schools,  687,  with  12,075  teachers  and  97,- 
oommittee  of  the  Assembly  was  aathorized  to  475  pupils.  The  total  congregational  income 
approach  the  Government  with  reference  to  amounted  to  £820,698. 
the  drink-traffic  among  native  races.  The  income  for  foreign-mission  purposes  had 

VIII.  Fne  Chirdi  ef  SsetlaM* — ^The  total  con-  been  £56,584,  the  largest  amount  ever  received 
tributions  of  the  year  for  the  Sustentation  in  one  year.  The  eight  mission  fields  returned 
fund  of  this  Church  had  been  £168,657,  show-  60  ordained  European  missionaries,  with  56 
ing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  £8,-  other  trained  agents,  95  native  evangelists,  801 
476.  In  the  report  on  colonial  missions  it  was  native  teachers,  and  100  other  native  helpers, 
claimed  that  some  of  the  most  prosperous  set-  The  87  congregations  and  155  out-stations 
tlements  in  the  colonies  had  originated  through  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  18,497,  with 
the  efforts  of  these  missions.  A  favorable  re-  2,074  candidates  for  admission.  The  Sabbath- 
port  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Jew-  schools,  exclusive  of  those  in  China  and  Japan, 
ish  missions.  The  financial  statement  of  the  returned  11,418  pupils,  and  the  day-schools 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  showed  a  charge  18,676  pupils.  The  Board  of  Missions  was 
amounting  to  £51,908.  The  discharge  showed  empowered  by  the  Synod  to  discontinue  the 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  £8,674.  Spanish  mission,  and  to  take  steps  to  form, 
The  increase  in  contributions  from  associations  along  with  other  Protestant  agencies  in  Spain, 
had  been  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  his-  a  native  Spanish  Protestant  Church, 
tory  of  the  Church.  It  was  reported  that  the  ^  X*  Pnsbytnlu  Chwdi  In  Aigtauid. — ^The  entire 
desire  had  spread  among  the  Hindoo  popula-  income  of  this  Church  for  the  year  was  re- 
tion  at  Madras,  India,  for  the  foundation  of  a  turned  at  £219,585.  The  Home  Mission  re- 
national  Hindoo  college,  in  which  religion  ported  that  two  congregHtions  had  been  added, 
should  be  taught  as  an  inseparable  portion  of  The  Jewish  Mission  reported  concerning  its 
the  curriculum.  labors  in  London.    The  receipts  for  foreign 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Inverness,  missions  had  been  £15,800.  Toe  Synod  had  in 
May  24.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gustavus  Aird,  was  China  15  European  ordained  missionaries,  6 
chosen  moderator.  The  report  on  the  state  of  medical  missionaries,  18  women  missionarid^ 
religion  and  morals,  represented  that  while  supported  by  the  Women's  Association,  and 
peculiar  hardships  affected  some  of  the  High-  a  number  of  native  evangelists  and  pastors, 
[and  ministers,  in  general  adequate  organization  Some  of  the  native  churches  were  self-sup* 
existed  among  the  churches.  The  belief  was  porting,  and  were  themselves  undertaking 
expressed  that  intemperance  was  on  the  de-  mission  work.  The  income  of  the  Women's 
crease;  but  in  many  places  tourists  were  doing  Misnonary  Association  had  been  £2,886,  show- 
much  to  lower  the  tone  of  Sabbath  observance,  ing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £600.  Ad- 
A  congratulatory  address  was  voted  to  the  ditions  having  been  made  to  the  capital  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United  States  on  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  fund,  the  minimum 
the  occasion  of  their  friendly  meeting  in  Phila-  annuity  had  been  raised  from  £45  to  £50. 
delphia,  and  of  the  centenary  of  Presbyterian-  The  minimum  ministerial  dividend  had  been 
ism  in  the  United  States.  An  active  debate  on  retained  at  £200  a  year, 
the  question  of  disestablishment  terminated  in  The  Synod  met  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  80.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  was  chosen 
maintenance  of  a  Church  Establishment  in  moderator.  The  Committee  on  the  Churches 
Scotland  was  ui^ust,  inexpedient,  and  a  bin-  Relations  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had 
deranoe  to  the  welfare  of  the  Presbyterian  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  the  revision  of 
churches  of  the  land.  A  resolution  was  the  crecMl,  reported;  the  declaratory  statement, 
adopted  recognizing  the  grievances  of  the  croft-  setting  forth  the  sense  in  which  jthe  Church 
ers,  and  asking  for  suitable  legislation  for  the  received  the  Westminster  Catechism,  was  held 
relief  of  Uieir  distress.  An  overture,  concern-  in  abeyance,  as  legal  difficulties  might  arise  in 
ing  federal  relations  with  the  Presbyterian  view  of  certain  clauses  in  the  trust-deeds,  were 
Church  in  England,  having  been  approved  by  it  adopted.  The  new  articles  were  to  be  re- 
a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  was  passed  into  garded  in  the  light  of  a  summary  of  the  Con- 
a  standing  order  of  the  Church.  A  petition  to  fession  in  which  the  language  of  that  docu- 
Parliament  was  approved  against  the  bill  for  tnent  was  simplified,  while  the  Confession  itself 
legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sis-  would  remain  the  standard  by  which  they  held 
ter,  otherwise  known  as  the  marriage  affinity  their  respective  properties.  To  the  new  creed 
bill.  A  committee  was  directed  to  consider  as  reported  was  appended  a  list  of  illustrative 
whether  the  benefits  of  the  Widow's  fund  may  passages  in  support  of  the  various  clauses, 
not  be  extended  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  and  l^icene  Creeds, 
missionaries.  and  various  confessions  of  the  Reformation 

DL*  Halted  Presbyterian  Chuth  (Scatiaail). — The  period.     The  creed  consists  of  twenty-three 

statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the  articles,  of  which  the  article  on  the  creation 

Synod  in  May,  gave  the  following  results:  declares: 
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We  believe  that  Almighty  Ood  for  his  own  holy  The  dociimeDt  was  aocepted  bv  the  Synod* 

and  loving  end^  w»  oleaaed  at  the  begmning  to  oro-  ^nd  Bent  down  by  it  to  the  presbyteries  for 

ate  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  tbrou^rh  the  bon,  the  «^««i  j„«„*:«« 

eternal  Word,  and  through  proirresaive  8tajje«  lo  tViah-  ®®°t^^®^*"°°- ^           .,.    t,     .  .         -  .,     «t 
ion  and  order  this  world,  giving  life  to  every  creat-  1  »>©  Oommittee  on  the  Kevision  of  the  West- 
ure,  and  to  niake  man  after  his  own  image,  that  he  minster  Directory  of  Worship  reported  prog- 
might  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  occupying  and  »ub-  ress,  having   completed  the   morning  service 

l!ll"*^*i  tK?^^.lJ°i  Ku''i??tn??n''im/''^''  ^^^  *'"'''"  and  tihe  evening  service,  and  the  service  of  the 

uies,  to  the  praise  oi  hw  Maker  s  name.  administration  of  baptism.    The  last  will  be  in 

That  on  the  fall  of  man :  two  parts,  the  first  foe  the  baptism  of  adults, 

We  believe  and  confess  that  our  flmt  father  Adam,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Westminster 

the  representative  head  as  well  ob  common  ancestor  Directory,  and  the  second  for  the  baptism  of 

of  mankind,  transgresj^  the  commandment  of  God  children.     The  committee  adheres  to  the  plan 

^^^^^rT^ryl^'l^t  ^jyZ'ZT^:  ^'^^^'^^J^Ur  -^!^  f  P/escribed  Hturly. 

nal  state  of  innocence  and  communion  with  God;  M*  ProsfcytefUUI  Cfcllffc  ■■  IfSHUMl« — Ibestatis- 

and  so  all  men  have  come  under  just  condemnation,  tical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the  Gen* 

are  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  inherit  a  sin-  eral  Assembly  in  June,  give  the  number  of 


Conce™  the  sl.ation  of  n.en,  the  belief  ''Vhe^ote^rAs^X  S  ai  Belf..,  in 

18  avowea  June.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Lynd  was  chosen  modera- 

In  the  Holy  Spmt,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  tor.   The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  vari- 

who  workeih  trecly  as  he  will,  without  whose  gra-  ._„  jA,»«,.*«»A«*=*vf  #k-,;  «.^-v  *»#  #1,^  nk«-^u  «.-- 

cious  influence  there  is  no  sivation,  and  who  U  <>°»  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Church  was 

never  withheld  from  any  who  truly  ask  for  him ;  represented  m  the  reports  on  the  subject  to  be 

^^  £898,640.    The  proceeds  of  the  invested  funds 

-,.  ^                   u     XL       1-  ^1.       .  1.    •  ^<^^  th®  y^a**  ^ad  l>^n  £86,542.    The  donations 

oonfeseing  and  foraakiBg  his  sins,  and  humbly  relying  for  the  Oi-phan  Society,  £1,508;  for  the  Sus- 

upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  is  frcelv  pardoned  tentation  fund,  £767 ;  making  in  all,  £9,088. 

sEDd  aocepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  solely  The  annual  income  of  the  Church  from  all 

on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience  and  aton-  purees  was  therefore  £205,106.     The  Sunten- 

^'^'^    ^'  tation  fund  had  made  substantial  progress  the 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  also  reiterated  in  total  increase  being  £768,  and  the  dividend 

the  article :  having  increased  by  £l  to  each  minister.    In 

We  humbly  own  and  believe  that  God  the  Father,  the  mission  in  India,  the  first  two  native  pas- 

before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  pleased  of  hid  tors  had  be.en  ordained  over  congregations  of 

sovereign  grace  to  choo»e  a  people  unto  himself  in  converts  from  heathenism.     The  rep«irt  of  the 

Chnst,  whom  he  gave  to  the  Son  that  he  might  bnng  jg^.j-i.  Mission  showed  nroirreas  in  Svria     The 

them  unto  glory;  and  to  those  who  were  thus  chosen  •'«^™  Mission  snowea  process  m  oyria.     ine 

we  believe  Uiat  the  Holy  Spirit  imparU  spiritual  life  report  of  tlie  Committee  in  Correspondence 

by  a  secret  and  wonderful  operation  of  his  power,  with  the  Government  showed  that,  while  the 

usingj  as  his  ordinar>'  means,  wiiere  yean  of  under-  claims  of  Presbvterians  for  civil  appointments 

standing  have  been  reached,  the  truths  of  his  Word  had  in  some  measure  been  successful,  they  were 

£in7Crn'rm''atre, toy^^Tthf  ch^^^    gS^,  ftilj  suffering  from  religious  disabilities    Reso- 

and  his  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  lutions  were  adopted   approvmg  of  the  most 

/^           •       Au     TT  1     a    •  X          *M.  '     A  decided  legislation  in  behalf  of  temperance. 

Concerning  the  Holy  Scnptures,  it  is  de-  jj^  ^^  Ctlftabdc  MetMM  Chireb.-The 

^^^^'                                            ...  General   Assembly  of  the  Welsh   Calvinistio 


period.* 

in  various  ways*  and  that  this  revelation  has  been,  number  of  members  in  Wales  and  England  was 

so  far  as  needful,  committed  to  writing  by  men  in-  180,617,  or  1,159  more   than  in  the  previous 

spired  of  the  Hoi vS pint  and  is  conuined  in  tlic  j  ^j^    ,  •  j  ^  number  ever  reached  by 

Scnpturos  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  TestaroentM,  which  {^    I           .  ^  "■»»"="*'  »*       ^        ^    .^€»viji.«  vj 

are  therefore  to  be  devoutly  studied  by  all ;  and  we  ^"©  denomination;  the  number  of  hearers  was 

reverently  acknowledge  the  Holy  Rpint  speaking  in  281,078.    The  whole  amount  of  collections  was 

the  Scriptures  as  the  Supreme  Judge  in  questions  of  returned  at  £198,948.     Eight  foreign  mission- 

faith  and  duty ;  ^nea  had  gone  out  during  the  year  from  South 

and  concerning  the  final  Judgment :  Wales.    1  here  were  119  churchcH  and  preach- 

We  believe  the  Lord  will  jud^e  the  world  in  right-  iogstations  in  the  mission  on  the  Khassia  Hills, 

eouAne!«  by  JesuM  Christ,  before  whom  we  must  all  India,  with  4,401  members,  6,899  children  in  the 

appear,  who  shall  separate  the  righteous  fh>m  the  Sunday-schools,  and  6,499  in  the  day  schools, 

wickedf,  make  manifest  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  xill.  PrabTteriu  AllUuice.— The  fourth  Gen- 

SSh'^nlTn'^^S^wh^rr'^'otevt^Aco*  «;«>  Council    of   the   Alliance   of   Reformed 

the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  eternal  puniiihment,  <^hurches   holding   the    Presbyterian    system, 

bat  the  righteous  into  eternal  life.  met  in  London,  July  3.    About  three  hundred 

TOL.   XXVIII.^6   A 
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delegates  were  present,  representing  more  than  Prof.  Ellis  Edwards,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  Rev. 

twenty-five  oonntries  and  colonies  in  all  the  J.  M.  0.  Holmes,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  McNeiL 

quarters  of  the  earth.   Statistical  reports  were  A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  international 

presented  showing  that  the  family  of  churches  action  to  repress  the  liquor-traffic  in  Western 

represented  in  the  definition  of  the  Alliance  Africa,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to 

represented  78  branches,  having  1,392  presby-  nncivilized  peoples.    The  next  meeting  of  the 

teries,  209  synods,  8,608,209   communicants;  Council  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Toronto, 

with  500  brethren  at  work  in  the  missionary  Ont.,  in  1892. 

field,  and  more  than  60,000  communicants  gath-  PUNCE  EDWARD  ISLAITD,  PBOTUVCE  OF. 
ered  from  among  the  heathen;  that  the  aggre-  The  estimated  population  in  1888  was  120,000. 
gate  contributions  of  free-will  offerings  in  these  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Andrew  A.  Mac- 
churches  amounted  to  $80,000,000  a  year ;  that  donald;  Executive  Council,  W.  W.  Sullivan, 
the  newly  organized  women's  associations  had  IVemier  and  Attorney -General ;  D.  Ferguson, 
been  the  means,  during  the  past  year,  of  contrib-  Provincial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Commis- 
uting  nearly  $500,000  to  the  cause  of  missions,  siouer  of  Public  Lands ;  G.  W.  W.  Bentley, 
A  ditiTerent  chairman  was  chosen  for  each  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works;  John  Lefdr- 
several  sessions  of  the  Council.  The  following  gey,  Neil  McLeod,  Samuel  Prowse,  I.  O.  Arse- 
topics  were  discussed  during  the  meetings  of  nault,  Archibald  J.  Macdonald,  and  James 
the  Council,  which  continued  through  nine  Nicholson.  Thomas  W.  Dodd  is  President  of 
days :  ^^  Uow  to  work  the  Presbyterian  Sys-  the  Legislative  Council ;  John  A.  Macdonald, 
tern — as  directing  the  Eldership  and  the  Dea-  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly ;  Edward 
conship  in  their  Various  Lines  of  Influence  and  Palmer,  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Work,  and  as  promoting  Cooperation  and  fos-  I.  H.  Peters  and  Joseph  Hensley,  Assistant 
tering  Activity,   Harmony,  and  Spiritual  Life  Judges. 

in  Congregations,''  by  Drs.  Andrew  Thomson        FUummu — In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Pro- 

and  J.   B.   Drury  and  Principals  Rainy  and  vincial  Government  defrays  the  cost  of  edu- 

Caven ;    '^  Some  Elements  of  Contrregational  cation,  the  maintenance  of  public  works,  the 

Prosperity,"  "  Prayerfuluess,"  "  Self-sacrifice,"  expense  of  local  legislation,  and  the  adminis- 

and  **  Organized  Christian  Work,"  by  Pastor  tration  of  justice.    The  revenue  in  1887  was 

Theodore  Monod,  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  A.  T.  $241,687.26;    the    expenditure,    $287,700.17. 

Pierson,  D.  D.,  and  Principal  Cairns;  "The  On  July  1,  1887,  $20,000  was  added  to  the 

Duties  of  the  Church  with  Reference  to  Present  annual  subsidy  paid  to  Prince  Edward  Island 

Tendencies  of  a  more  Iptellectual  Kind,  bear-  by  the    Dominion   Government,  which   now 

ing  on  Faith  and  Life,"  the  subject  oompre-  amounts  to  $198,587.20.    There  is  no  provin- 

bending   the    "  Ori^nality    of   Christianity,"  cial  taxation.    The  school  system  is  non-secta- 

**The   Speculative  Tendencies  of  the    Age,"  nan.    The  Provincial  Government  is  Liberal- 

"How  Far  is  the  Church  responsible  fur  Pres-  Conservative. 

ent  Unbelief?"  ^*  Responsibility  for  Belief,"  €«HBuicatl«M« — ^The  want  of  winter  commn- 
and  "  Historical  Research  and  Christian  FaiUi,"  nication,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
by  Rev.  E.  dePressense,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Ellin  advantages  of  this  province,  has  to  eame  extent 
wood.  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D..  Pastor  Monod,  been  supplied  by  the  steel  steamship  ""  Stan- 
Rev.  G.  F.  Moore,  D.  D.,  and  Principal  Ed-  ley,"  built  in  1888.  This  steamship  has  been 
wards ;  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  with  Refer-  procured  by  the  Dominion  Government  at  a 
ence  to  Social  and  other  Tendencies  bearing  cost  of  $150,000,  and  is  especially  designed  for 
on  Faith  and  Life,"  including ''The  Pressure  of  the  arduous  service  of  navigating  the  Strait 
Commercial  Life,"  "  Rich  and  Poor,"  *'  The  of  Northumberland  in  winter.  The  hull  and 
Church  in  Relation  to  the  Socialistic  Drift  of  engines  are  of  superior  strength  and  power ; 
the  Times,"  and  ^'Christ^s  Method  of  reconcil-  the  registered  tonnage  is  1,000  tons.  In  open 
ing  Social  Antagonisms,"  by  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  water  she  can  steam  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
Principal  Mc Vicar,  Prof.  W.  G.  Emslie,  and  and  she  has  been  known  to  go  through  ice 
Rev.  Dr.  Moses  lloge;  '^  Co-o|ieration  in  For-  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  at  the  rate  of  five 
eign-Mission   Work,"  after  the  discussion  of  miles  an  hour. 

which  the  Council  approved  of  measures  for  SiBHer. — As  a  summer  resort.  Prince  Ed- 
the  union  of  mission  churches  in  heathen  lands,  ward  Island  is  rapidly  gaining  favor.  Visitors 
such  as  is  proposed  in  Japan;  ^  Woman^s  are  pleased  with  the  delightful,  clear,  sunny 
Work,"  by  Dr.  Charteris,  at  who^  suggestion  atmosphere.  Fair  hotel  accommodation  is 
a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  organizations  provided  at  Rustico,  Malpeqne,  Tracadie,  and 
of  women  for  Christian  work;  '*  Church  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  also  in 
Worship,"  "  Aggressive  Work  in  Cities,"  several  towns  throughout  the  province.  The 
^*  Church  Work  on  the  European  Continent  farmers  have  comfortable  homes,  where  many 
and  the  Progress  of  the  Colonial  Churches,"  tourists  find  accommodation. 
"  The  Desiderata  of  Presbyterian  History,"  by  Fteherlesi — The  north  shore  of  Prince  Ed- 
Prof.  Mitchell :  ^*  Commemoration  of  the  Rev-  ward  Island  is  one  of  the  best  fishing-grounds 
olution  of  1688,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff;  in  North  America.  Here  mackerel  of  the 
*^  Sabbath -schools  and  the  Churches  Duty  to  finest  quality  are  caught.  Eighty-six  Ameri- 
the  Young,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hol'ton,  of  California,  can  fishing- vessels  visited  those  waters  in  1888^ 
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aod  linndreds  of  Canadian  fishermen  aI»o  were  large  atar-atlaa  (ISTO).  The  last-named  was 
emplojed  in  thin  bowness.  'i  he  ooeiit-line  wbb  one  of  the  nio»t  popular  works  ever  publJBhed 
patrolled  bj  Canadian  cutters,  but  no  Beiznrea  on  astroDomj,  and  after  its  publication  he  was 
were  made.  refi^arded  as  perhaps  the  most  fertile  popolsr 

PROrrot,   RICBIKD  iNTHOST,   astronomer,     writer  od   astronomical   subjects  of  his  day. 
bom  in  Chelsea,  England,  March  23,  lasT;  dird    Hiaoriginal  work  Inoluded  numerous  reaeardies 
Id  New  York  citj,  beiit.  13,  1888.     He  received     on  the  stellar  S7etem,  the  law  of  distribution 
.  his  earl;  education  at  liome,  belog  a  sickl  j  child,     of  stars  and  the  nebuln,  and  the  ffeDeral  oon- 
and  then  attended  the  academ;  in  Wiltoo-on-    stitution  of  the  heavens.     In  1809  he  advanced 
Thamea.     The  death  of  bis  fatlier  unaettled  his    a  theory  of  the  solar  corona,  which  has  since 
school  lite,  the  patrimou]'  became  Involved  in    been  generally  accepted,  and  also  that  of  the 
inner  complex  solar  atmosphere,  which  was 
afterward  advanced  bj  Prof.  Charles  A.  Yonng. 
He  was  active  in  the  transit-of- Venus  expedi- 
tions of  18T4and  1882,  and  became  involved  in 
adispntewtth  the  Astronomer Koyal  of  England 
aa  to  tife  best  methods  of  observation.    In 
1878-74  he  visited  the  United  States  and  lect- 
ured on  popular  phases  of  astronomj.     Again, 
in  1870,  be  came  to  this  ooontrj,  and  duiing  a 
Bta?  of  seven  months  delivered  142  lectnres. 
In  1879  he  left  England  for  America  and  Aos- 
tralia,  and  lectured  in  all  of  the  principal  towna 
of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand.     His  first  wife  died  in 
1879,  and  in  1881  he  married  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Crawley,  of  St  Joseph,  Mo  ,  and  for  some  years 
made  that  city  Lis  home.    Id  Uctober,  1887.  he 
removed  to  Orange  Lake,  Fla..  and  there  estab- 
tahlished  bis  residence  and  observatory ;  bnt, 
early  in  September,  1888,  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
don to  fill  a  leotnre  engagement.     On  reaching 
New  York  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  of  hemor- 
rhagic malarial  fever.     Prof.  Proctor  was  ap- 
K luted  an  Honorary  Fellow  o(  King's  College, 
ndon,  in  18T3,  and  Iiecame  a  Fellow  of  the 
ucHAED  ihtboht  pbooiqr.  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1860.     He  was 

appointed  honorary  secretary  of  that  society 
a  chancery  snit,  and  in  1664  be  entered  tbe  and  editor  of  its  proceedings  in  Febraary,  1672, 
London  Joint-Stock  Bank  as  a  clerk.  In  lS5fi  but  resigned  these  offices  in  November,  1678. 
be  began  studying  at  King's  College,  London,  In  1881  he  fonnd>-d  "  Knowledge,"  a  weekly 
and  a  year  later  went  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  acientiSo  Journal,  but  chnn^  it  to  a  month- 
where  be  took  a  high  stand  in  mathematics,  ly  in  18SC,  and  oontinned  its  editor  until  his 
and  was  graduated  in  1800  among  the  wran-  death.  His  productiveness  and  versatility  were 
glera.  For  three  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  remarkable.  In  the  same  issue  of  his  journal 
historical  and  literary  studies,  when  the  bank  he  would  appear  in  several  r-ilt*  at  once:  as 
in  which  his  money  was  deposited  failed.  He  the  editor  and  as  Richard  A.  Proctor,  writing 
had  begun  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  in  on  astronomy  and  mathematics;  as  Thomas 
December,  1868,  published  in  the  "Comhill  Foster,  criticising  and  carrying  to  its  logical 
Magazine"  a  paper  on  "Double  Stars."  In  conclusions  Dickens's  noflnished  novel  of  "£d- 
18&4  he  began  a  series  of  investigations  in  re-  winDrood";  and  then  anonymously  criticising 
gard  to  the  great  ringed  planet  of  the  solar  and  refuting  the  said  Thomas  Foster ;  aa  the 
system,  tbe  fruite  of  which  were  ultimately  whisteditorandthechesseditorandevery other 
embodied  in  his  treati^  of  "  Saturn  and  its  sort  of  editor  demanded  by  the  occasion.  At 
System  "  (London,  !8SG).  In  preparing  this  the  same  time  he  was  writing  articles  for  other 
work  he  had  to  make  many  maps,  nod  from  periodicals  end  newspapers,  end  he  wrote  well 
these  grew  his  "Gnomonic Star  Atlas"  (ISSfl).  on  every  subject  he  handled.  Besides  r hose 
which  in  turn  suggested  his  "  Hand-Book  of  already  mentioned,  be  published ''Light  Science 
the8t*rs"'  (1868).  Thereafter  his  literary  in-  forI.eisureHonrB"Cthree»eriea,187i,  1878,  and 
dustry  was  very  great,  and  be  pnblished  in  1883);  "Elementary Afitronomy"(1871);  "Orbs 
quick  succession  "Constellation  Seasons,  Sun-  around  as"  (1873);  "Elementary  Geography" 
Views  of  the  Earth"  {\W1);  "  Holf-hnors  (1872);  "School  Atlasof  Astronomy "  (1872); 
with  the  Telescope  "(Iftfift);  "  Halt-hours  with  "Essays  on  Astronomy"  (18721;  "Familiar 
Btars"(18fl9>;  and  "Other  Worlds  than  ours;  Science  8tndiee"(1872);  "The  laoon"(1878); 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  stndied  under  the  "Borderland  of  Science"  (1873);  "Expanse 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researohee,"  with  a    of  Heaven"  (1878);  *'Tbe  Universe  and  Com- 
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ing  Transits"  (1874);  "Transits  of  Venus" 
(1874) ;  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cycloid  "  (1878). 
He  edited  the  ^^  Knowledge  Library,"  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  works  made  up  of  papers  that 
appeared  in  his  own  journal,  among  which 
were  several  of  his  own,  notablv  '*  How  to  Play 
Whist"  (1886)  "and  "Home  Whist"  (1886). 
After  becoming  an  Americun  citizen,  he  pub- 
lished ''  Chance  and  Luck  "  (1887) ;  "  First  Steps 
in  Geometry  "  (1887);  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Differ- 
ential Calculus"  (1887)  ;  and  -*01d  and  New 
Astronomy,"  which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  being  issued  in  parts. 

PKOTESTANT  fiPISCOFAL  CHIJftCH  IN  THE 
PBTITED  8TATi8»  This  Church  has  moved  on 
steadily  in  its  appointed  course  during  1888. 
It  is  true,  it  has  been  roused  to  m6re  than 
ordinary  effort  in  order  to  test  and  examine  its 
lituriry  and  services  by  the  proposed  plan  for 
enrichment  and  flexibility,  whereby  congrega- 
tions are  urged  to  use  fully  and  freely  the 
Churches  provisions  for  worship  and  growth  in 
spirituality  and  the  higher  Christian  life.  This 
matter  will  come  up  for  final  adjustment  at  the 
General  Convention  in  October,  1889.  The 
sources  of  information  in  preparing  this  arti- 
cle are  the  published  journals  of  conventions, 
reports  ana  documents  of  Church  societies 
and  corporations,  Pottos  "Church  Almanac," 
and  Whittaker^s  "Protestant  Episcopal  Al- 
manac." The  following  table  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  the  Church  during  1888: 

DIOCESES   AND   MISSIONS. 


DIOCESES. 

Cl«rgy. 

IdiM. 

timu. 

Co.. 

Ann*- 
Uau. 

584 
496 
507 
887 
266 

1,882 
270 

1,264 
218 

184 

81 

4ft 

57 

888 

101 

117 

268 

84 

115 

71 

119 

BloUtk 

SoQthern  Ohio 

Springfield 

TonnoaBoc 

6t 
40 
46 
28 
87 

ld2 
26 

118 
25 

17 
Iff 
6 
4 
82 
14 
14 
li) 

6 
12 
18 
16 

2 
14 
24 
11 

48 
50 
82 
40 
46 

166 
27 

100 
27 

24 

»8 
7 
9 
50 
25 
20 
19 

21 

20 
15 
20 

687 
405 
589 
484 
840 

1,690 
456 

1,609 
214 

220 
154 
149 
128 
818 
140 
289 
282 

106 
218 
185 
256 

7.218 
8,192 
8,879 

Texas 

Yermont 

8,884 
8,851 

Vlnfinla 

WMtern  Michigan 

Western  New  York.... 
West  y iiglnls 

16,512 
2,576 

18,647 
2,775 

MXBfllONABT  JUBIB- 
DICTIORB. 

Oregon 

1,824 

North  Dakota 

688 

Utah 

Nevada 

518 
416 

Booth  Dakota 

1,628 

Northern  Texas 

Western  Texas 

Northern  Califomla 

New  Mexico  and  Arl- 
sona 

1,715 

1,429 

976 

192 

Montana 

1,081 

Washington 

Wvomtng  snd  Idaho. . . 
Alaska 

907 
677 

Western  Africa 

China 

1      IM 

!      157 

!      494 

i 

99 
127 
242 

576 
874 

Japan 

678 

Total 

8,950 

8,250:  56,709 

89,000 

456,729 

DIOCESES. 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkansas 

t  California 

Central  New  York... 

Central  Pennsy  Wania . 

Chicago 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

East  Carolina 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  da  Lac 

Qeorgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentui'ky 

Long  Island 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma»3ach  asetts 

Michigan 

Milwaukee . . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Newark 

"Sew  Hampshire 

New  .Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

l»ittsburg 

Quiney 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


88 

126 
19 
88 
99 

108 
72 
88 

198 
27 
28 
36 
52 
88 
41 
88 
54 
88 
42 

113 
86 
25 

171 

181 
76 
67 
91 
81 
70 
45 
98 
86 

109 

842 
5S 
62 

210 
58 
24 
57 
48 


42 

100 
21 
85 

106 
92 
49 
25 

145 
29 
86 
88 
87 
18 
88 
41 
49 
26 
28 
60 
42 
22 

127 

110 
69 
88 
71 
85 
52 
25 
77 
28 
75 

200 
47 
78 

123 
47 

2;J 

44 

54 


490 

1,7» 

216 

^aw 

1,498 

1,89T 

1,888 

8S6 

1,966 

247 

889 

894 

579 

841 

572 

681 

686 

886 

617 

2,586 

568 

880 

2.674 

2,718 

1,482 

650 

9^0 

df^ 

904 

518 

1,779 

821 

1,445 

6,8s:? 

72'> 

7s9 
4,257 
1,156 

190 
1,012 

441 


Ootiiinii~ 
nieanU. 


488 

4,885 

1,296 

15,702 

168 

1,599 

407 

6.847 

1,118 

14,820 

1,119 

9,888 

978 

11,818 

825 

2,400 

1,284 

28,848 

148 

2,289 

150 

8,015 

181 

2,499 

862 

8,047 

270 

2,982 

408 

5,850 

510 

5,275 

449 

5,661 

279 

2,498 

568 

6,178 

1,642 

20,011 

867 

4.488 

la-i 

2,982 

1,991 

25,125 

1,784 

25,029 

1,066 

12,214 

519 

5.500 

78S 

7,860 

264 

2,766 

886 

7,615 

430 

2,S04 

1,051 

13.491 

257 

,       2.&^ 

906 

10,537 

8,665 

47.690 

65J9 

4,109 

826 

6.218 

2,4S7 

83,700 

WW 

8,968 

160 

2.0'W 

5«l 

8,488 

S<b 

4,267 

Namber  of  dioceses  

Nombtt'  of  mlssionaiy  Jurisdictions 

Bishops 

Candidates  for  orders. 

Deacons  ordained 

Priests  ordained 

Priests  and  deacons 

Whole  number  of  clergy 

Whole  number  of  parisoes  (including  4iK)  mission 

stations),  about 

Baptisms,  infant 

Baptisms,  adult 

Baptisms,  not  specified 

Total 

Confirmed,  nnmber  of. 

Communioanta. 

Marriages 

Burials 

Bunday-scbool  teachers 

Sunday-school  scholars 

Contributions  for  church  purjiosea. 


60 

16 

68 

848 

140 

110 

8,980 

4,018 

8,660 

44^500 

11,440 

76^ 

66^700 

89,590 

456.729 

16.29T 

29,706 

29318 

862,700 

$11,488,098 


HlHtMtnr  Society. — In  accordance  with  the 
canon,  this  society  comprehends  all  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Board  of  Missions  consists  of 
all  the  bishops  of  this  Ohurch,  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of 
the  General  Convention,  the  delegates  from 
the  missionary  jurisdictions,  and  the  Boim^  of 
Managers.  The  Missionary  Council  comprises 
all  the  bishops,  an  equal  number  of  presbyters, 
and  an  equal  namber  of  laymen.  It  meets 
annually  (except  in  tlie  years  when  the  Board 
of  Missions  meets),  and  is  charged  with  taking 
all  necessary  action  in  regard  to  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Chnrch  wiiich  shall  not  con- 
flict with  the  general  policy  of  the  board.  The 
Council  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
18,  and  continued  in  session  for  two  days.  It 
was  largely  attended  by  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity,  and  disposed  of  its  work  with  prompti- 
tude and  hearty  zeal.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  was  received,  with 
arcompanying  documents;  careful  attention 
was  given  to  the  Commission  for  Work  among 
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the  Colored  People;   also  to  the    Woman's  jarisdictions  88  missionaries.     The  financial 

Aaxiliary,  and  to  the  important  work  of  the  condition  was  as  follows:  For  general  work, 

Chorch  Building  Fund   Commission.     Appro-  domestic   missions,   $33,456.91 ;    for   gen  era) 

priate  action  was  freelj  discussed  and  toler-  work,    foreign    missions,    $680.05;    specials, 

ably  clearly  outlined,  and  the  subject  of  in-  $5,958.85 ;   Ely  professorship,  Griswofd  Col- 

oreasing  the  interest  of  Church  people  in  behalf  lege,  $7,000;  balance  to  new  account  ($7,360 

of  missions  was  urgently  pressed  upon  all  who  being  trust  ftind  not  yet  invested),  $81,878.83; 

were  present.    The  Boaid  of  Missions  divides  total,  $78,969.14.    The  society  holds  in  securi- 

its  work  between  a  domestic  committee  and  a  ties,  property,  etc.,  $102,675.    Boxes  of  cloUi- 

foreign  committee,  which  have  headquarters  in  ing  were  sent  to  the  missionaries,  in  value 

New  York  city.  about  $4,000. 

DMMsUe  MMfu.— From  Sept  1,   1887,  to  Chuck  Wtrk  ta  Mexlet.— Aid  in  this  work  was 

Sept.  1,  1888,  there  were:  Miijsionaries  (16  mis-  continued  by  the  reappointment  for  another 

sionary  Jurisdictions  and  80  dioceses):  Bishops,  year  of  the  presbyter  sent  out  in  1887.    His 

18 ;  other  clergy  (white,  colored,  Indian),  490 ;  duty  remains  the  same,  viz.,  that  of  ^^  counseling 

teachers,  other  helpers,  etc.,  75 ;  total,  578.  and  guiding  presbyters  and  readers  in  Mexico 

The  financial  condition  was  as  follows :  Cash  who  have  asked  f(»r  the  fostering  care  of  this 

in  hand  (September,  1887),  $25,468.92 ;  offer-  Church  to  be  extended  to  them  as  a  mismon.^' 

ings,  etc.«  $156,240 ;  legacies  for  domestic  mis-  An  advisory  committee  for  the  work  in  Mexico 

flions,  $51,009.48 ;  legacies  for  investment,  $53,-  has  in  charge  all  offerings  made  through  the 

600 ;  legacy  for  endowment  of  missionary  epis-  Board  of  Missions.    **  The  Mexican  League "' 

copate,  $100,000 ;  specials,  $23,478.01.    Total,  is  still  actively  at  work  as  an  independent 

$409,691.36.    Expenditures  (16  mismonary  ju-  association,  consisting  of  ladies,  for  aid  in  mis- 

risdictions  and  82  dioceses),  $108,658.98 ;  mis-  sionary  work  in  Mexico.    It  has  no  further 

aions  among  Indians  and  colored  people,  $62,-  connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions. 

059.41 ;  specials,  $27,905.80 ;  missionary  epis-  Chuck  la  Hiytl.— This  Church,  though  inde- 

oopate  endowment  (paid  over),  $100,000;  lega-  pendent,  is  not  strong,  and  seeks  aid  from  the 

oiea,  etc.  (paid  over),   $55,127.80 ;  ofSce  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

other  expenses,  $17«782.23 ;  balance  in  hand,  States.    A  commission  of  bishops  has  it  in 

$88,207.14.    Total,  $409,691.86.  charge,  and  it  receives  help  from  the  Domestic 

Fardga  MhriMS. — From  Sept.  1,  1887,  to  and  Foreign  Missionary  S<Ksiety.  Aid  was  ez- 
Sept.  1,  1888,  the  number  of  missionary  bish-  tended  to  the  amount  of  $6,551.73.  Statistics: 
ops  was  8 ;  the  number  of  other  clergy  (white  Bishop,  1 ;  other  clergy,  18 ;  teachers,  2 ;  cat- 
and  native)  50;  teachers,  physicians,  helpers,  echists,16;  mission  stations,  23 ;  baptisms,  58; 
etc.,  178;  total,  223.  The  financial  condition  communicants,  870;  day  scholars,  552;  Sun- 
was  as  follows:  Cash  in  hand  ^September,  day-school  scholars,  221 ;  contributions,  $647 ; 
1888),  $44.974.38 ;  offerings,  legacies,  general  mission  property,  estimated  value,  $17,470. 
fund,  $163,519.45  ;  legacy  for  investment,  Prttoflturt  EptoMpal  Chvifhcs  la  Earape,  under 
$9«550;  specials  for  China,  Japan,  etc.,  $16,-  the  charge  ofa  bishop  of  the  American  Church  : 
868.22 ;  total,  $234,907.05.  Expenditures  on  In  France,  2 ;  in  Germany,  1 ;  in  Italy,  2 ;  in 
account  of   missions,   etc.,  in  West   Africa,  Switzerland,  1. 

China,  and  Japan  (including  Hayti  and  Mexi-  Aaerlcaa  Chuck  BilMtag-Fad  CmihMm,  es- 

00),  $182,795.12 ;   legacies,   etc.   (paid  over),  tablished  in  1880,  continues  its  very  useful  and 

$10,169.68;  specials,  $21,209.99 ;  salaries,  rent,  important  work.    It  aims  to  create  a  fund  of 

printing,  etc.,  $17,782.22;  balanceinhand,$58,-  not  less  than  $1,000, (f)0,  so  as  1;o  be  enabled 

001.09 ;  total,  $284,907.05.    The  mission  prop-  to  give  effective  aid  in  all  parts  of  the  United 

erty  at  foreign  stations  is  estimated  to  be  States    toward    building    chapels    and    new 

worth  much  the  same  as  last  year,  viz.,  in  churches.    Thus  far  the  permanent  fund  has 

Africa  (about),   $22,000;   in   China   (about),  reached  to  $108,408.88;  but,  as  the  matter  be- 

$170,000 ;  in  Japan  (about),  $50,000;  and  oth-  comes  better  understood,  there  is  good  reason 

ers  makmg  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  to  expect  that  the  fund  will  be  raised  to  the 

Waaal  AnUlarj  to  the  Board  of  Missions  desired  amount.    During  the  year  forty-seven 

renders  important  and  eflScient  aid  in  all  the  applications  for  aid   were  responded  to  and 

departments    by    means    of   parochial,    city,  loans  were  voted  in  sums  from  $200  to  $8,000, 

county,  and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies,  the  average  being  about  $1,000  to  each  church, 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  pre-  The  total  amount  was  $46,500. 

paring  and  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries  Sadety  far  Prsattfog  Chrtadaalty  aaang  the  Jews 

and  mission  stations,  and  in  various  other  ways  (auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  reports 

giving  help  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  quiet  and  steady  progress.    The  society  has 

Church.    Money  raised  for  domestic,  foreign,  missionaries  in  seven  of  the  large  cities  as  well 

and  other  mission  work,  $100,985.33 ;  boxes  as  in  numerous  large  towns.     There  are  five 

for  the  same  (3,246  in  number),  value,  $175,-  missionary  schools,  five  industrial  schools,  and 

168.77;  total,  $276,154.10.  two  branch  schools,  and  252  of  the  parochial 

Aaerlcao  Cbireh  MMoaanr  8a«lety  (also  anx-  clergy  kindly  co-operate  in  local   activities, 

iliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has  employed  The  entire  work  is  such  as  to  reach  the  Jews 

during  the  year  in  17  dioceses  and  missionary  in  254  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
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Of  pnblicatioos  85,656  copies  have  been  issued, 
and  Bibles,  Te^^taments,  Scripture  portions, 
and  prayer-books  have  been  distribated  in  the 
English,  German,  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Bal- 
ance in  hand  (Sept  1,  1887),  $7,846.95 ;  con- 
tributions, specials,  etc.,  $12,188.48;  total, 
$20,085.88.  Expenditures  for  schools,  salaries, 
publications,  etc.,  $12,752.52;  real-estate  ac- 
count, $518.20 ;  balance  to  new  account, 
$6,764.66 ;  total,  $20,085.88. 

Chaages  la  tke  Ckigy* — During  the  year  four 
of  the  bishops  have  died,  viz..  Bishop  Edward 


R.  Welles,  of  Milwaukee,  Bishop  J.  H.  H. 
Brown,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Bishop  S.  S.  Harris, 
of  Michigan,  and  Bishop  G.  K.  Dunlop,  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Three  presbyters  have  been  consecrated  bish- 
ops, viz.,  J.  S.  Johnston,  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Western  Texas ;  A.  Leonard,  Missionary  Bish- 
op of  Nevada  and  Utah ;  and  L.  Coleman, 
BishoD  of  Delaware.  Three  are  on  the  list  of 
retirea  bishops,  viz.,  H.  Southgate,  C.  C. 
Penick,  and  S.  I.  J.  Schereschewsky.  Over 
seventy  of  the  clergy  died  in  1888. 


Q 


QUEBEC,  PBOflMCE  OF.   FfauuMCb— The  Treas-  ing  assembled,  protested  against  the  disallow- 

nrer  of  the  province,  in  his  budget  speech  on  ance  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 

June  18,  1888,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  provincial  rights.     Some  justification  for  the 

fiscal  year,  announced  that  the  ordinary  re-  Quebec  Le^slature  straining  the  interpreta- 

ceiptsup  to  April  1  amounted  to  $8,024,981.65,  tion  of  the  British  North  America  Act  \n  or- 

and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  $2,259,960.14.  der  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  the  judges 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Govern-  by  the  Provincial  Government,  is  to  be  found 

ment  to  issue  debentures  bearing  interest  at  in  the  persistent  neglect   of   the   Dominion 

not  more  than  4  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  Government  to  appoint  new  judges,  although 

the  whole  existing  debt  of  the  province.     As  the  work  in  the  courts  was  notoriously  in  ar- 

the  act  left  the  creditors  of  the  province  no  op-  rears. 

tion  but  to  accept  the  lower  rate  of  interest  or       The  Jcsalli'  IMitM  SfttJwsit — An  act  passed 

to  terminate  their  debentures,  it  was  severely  by  the  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1888, 

criticised  in  London  as  well  as  in  Canada,  as  destined    to    arouse    considerable    dissension 

amounting  to  a  partial  repudiation  of  the  prt>v-  throughout  the  Dominion,    was  the  act  re- 

ince^s  liability  to  its  creditors.     Presumably  in  specting  the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits'  estates, 

deference  to  freely  expressed  public  opinion.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Society 

the  Government  refrained  from  carrying  out  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world  by  the  Pope  in 

the  scheme  of  conversion.  1774,  the  Jesuits  owned  large  estates  in  Can- 

Dtetrkt  MagistnUes  AeL — This  act,  of  little  im-  ada,  which  had  been  bestowed   upon  them 

portance  in  itself,  gave  rise  to  no  little  public  chiefly  for  educational  purposes.    According 

excitement  through   being  disallowed  by  the  to  a  schedule  made  in  1787,  their  properties 

Dominion  Government  as  ultra  vires  of  the  included:  1,  Six  superficial  arpents,  on  which 

Quebec  Legislature.    The  purport  of  the  act  the  Quebec  college  and  church  are  erected, 

was  to  abolish  the  Circuit  Court  of  Montreal  given  for  the  instruction  of  the  inhabitants;  2, 

and  substitute  therefor  a  court  with  practically  the  two  Lorettes  or  Seigniory  of  St.  Gabriel ; 

the  same  jurisdiction,  to  be  called  the  District  8,  the  peninsula  of  Lavacherie ;  4,  Sillery,  near 

Ma^trates  Court.     Under  the  British  North  Cape  Kouge;  5,  Belair;  6,  Cap  de  la  Magde- 

America   Act,  the  provincial  legislatures  en-  laine,  near  Three  Rivers;  7,  oatiscan;  8,  the 

joy  the  power  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  the  Island  of  St.  Christophe,  near  Three  Rivers;  9, 

administration  of  justice  in  the  province,  in-  Laprairie  de  la  Magdelaine;    10,  a  piece  of 

eluding  the  Constitution,  maintenance,  and  or-  ground  at  St.  Nicholas;  11,  eleven  arpents  of 

ganization  of  provincial  courts  both  of  civil  ground  at  Pointe  Levis ;  12,  the  Isle  of  Reaux, 

and  criminal  jurisdiction;  but  the  appointment  below  the  Island  of  Orleans;  18,  six  arpents 

of  judges  to  the  superior,  district,  and  county  at  Tadousac;    14,  the  Fief  Pacherigny,  near 

courts  in  each  province  appertains  to  the  Gov-  Three  Rivers;    15,  another  lot   at  the  same 

ernor-General  in  Council.     The  appointment  place;  16,  a  remnant  of  ground  extending  to  a 

of  magistrates  rests  with  the  provincial  gov-  small  river  near  Lake  St.  Peter ;  17,  a  number 

ernments.     Consequently,  the  practical  effect  of  lots  in  Quebec  city,  now  built  upon,  and 

of  the  act  was  simply  to  change  the  name  of  many  used  a:»  public  streets;  18,  the  ground 

the  court  and  of  its  presiding  officer,  and  to  used  by  the  church  and  mission  house  of  Mon- 

confer  upon  the  Quebec  Government  the  power  treal,  etc.     Altogether  the  Jesuits  owned  48,- 

of   appointing  that  presiding   officer,   which  000  acres  in  the  district  of  Montreal,  489,000 

power  of  appointment  is  by  the  British  North  in  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  and  129,500  in 

America  act  of  the  Imperial   Parliament  ex*  the  district  of  Quebec — valued  at  from  $2,000.- 

pres.sly  conferred  upon  the  Dominion  Govern-  000  to  $3,000,000.    In  1791  the  society  was 

ment.    The  Quebec  Government  appointed  two  suppressed    as    a    body  corporate    by    King 

district  magistrates  under  the   act,  and  the  George  HI,  and  all  its  lands  were  declared  to 

friends  of  the  local  government,  in  moss  meet-  be  vested  in  the  crown.    Provision  was  made 
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out  of  the  revoDnes  of  the  property  for  the 
surviving  members  of  the  order,  the  last  of 
whom  died  in  1800.  It  is  contended  that, 
even  if  the  lands  had  not  been  already  confis- 
cated, tbej  would  then  have  escheated  to  the 
crown  for  want  of  other  iieirs.  The  revenues 
of  the  estates  were  applied  to  educational  pur- 
poses. The  estates  were  transferred  to  the  old 
Frovince  of  Canada,  and  at  the  time  of  confed- 
eration (1867)  a  large  portion  of  them  was 
ceded  to  the  Province  oi  Quebec.  From  time 
to  time  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  de- 
manded the  transfer  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1878  it  was 
claimed  tliat  the  bishops  were  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  suppressed  order.  In  1887  the 
Quebec  legislature  passed  an  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Jesuits,  and  the  Quebec  Government 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Jesuits  and 
with  the  Holy  See  for  a  settlement  of  the 
long-disputed  claims.  In  these  negotiations 
the  Premier,  the  Hon.  Honor6  Mercier,  refused 
to  recognize  any  civil  obligation,  but  merely 
'*  a  moral  obligation,*'  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Jesuit  fathers  were  authorized 
by  the  Pope  to  treat  with  the  Government,  on 
condition  that  the  money  received  be  depos- 


ited and  left  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Holy 
See.  Finally  an  agreement  was  made  and 
ratified  by  the  Legislature,  at  this  session,  in 
the  act  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Jes- 
nits'  estates.  Under  this  act  the  Government 
of  the  Province  pays  $400,000  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  also  transfers  Laprarie  Common 
to  it,  and  pays  $60,000  to  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  purposes  of  higher  education.  The  society 
— in  its  own  behalf,  for  its  suppressed  prede- 
cessor, for  the  Pope,  and  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  generally — ^accepts  the  grant 
as  a  full  settlement. 

The  passage  of  the  act  gave  great  offense  to 
Protestants,  and  the  Dominion  Government 
was  urged  to  exercise  it^  power  of  disallow- 
ance ;  but  the  Dominion  Government  took  the 
ground  that,  wise  or  unwise,  the  legislation 
was  within  the  competence  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  Some  politicians  were  unkind 
enough  to  say  that  the  act  was  pas^sed  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  disallowed,  in  which 
case  the  Quebec  ministry  would  have  appealed 
to  the  electorate  upon  an  issue  that  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  their  weak  ma- 
jority. 
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The  following  table  of    is  published  in  the  '^Almanac  for  the  Reformed 
comparative  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Churches    Church  in  the  United  States"  for  1889: 
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STMd*. 


81 

4 
1 


10 
10 


B«fbniied  Charch  in  the  Province  of  AnstrU 

Reformed  Chnroh  tn  the  Prorlnoe  of  Bobemia 

Beft>rmed  Charch  in  the  ProTlnce  of  MoravU 

Reformed  Church  of  the  Helvetic  ConfisMlon  of  Hungary 

Union  of  EvanireHcel  Chnrcbea.  Beli^um 

MlMtnnanr  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Belgium 

Walloon  Charches,  Belirlam  and  Netherlands 

Reformed  ('hnrch  of  France 

Free  Reformed  Charch  of  Fiance 

Old  Reformed  Charch  of  Berthein,  Germany 

Free  (Durch)  Church,  Elberfold 

Reformed  (Church  East  of  the  Rhine,  Germany 

Reformed  Charcbea  (BeparatlKts),  Germany 

Reformed  Churches  (In  the  Tnton^^  Germany 

Reformed  ('hnrch  In  the  Netherlands,  tncludlnfr  Dutch  Colonies 

Christian  Reformed  Churches  In  the  Netherlands 

Relbrmed  (Cantonal)  Churches  of  Bwitzerland 

Fr»*e  Church  of  Geneva. 

Free  Reformed  EvanireHeal  (liuroh  of  NenfrhAtel 

National  Kvanirellcal  Reformed  Church  of  the  rsnton  of  Vaud 

Free  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  the  O»nton  of  Vaml 

Waldensian  Evanseltcal  Church 

Free  (  hristian  Charch  of  Italy 

Spanish  CbHfttian  Chnrrh 

Reformed  Charch  tn  Knasia * 

United  Hanoverian  Reformed  Church 

Reformed  Church  tn  Al|iri^n 

Dutch  R-forroed  Church  in  8outb  AfHca 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  tn  Oranfpe  Frei«  State 

Christian  Reformed  Church  In  South  Africa 

Dutch  Reformed  <'hurch  In  Naul  and  Trsnsvaal 

Reformed  Church  In  America  (Dutch) 

Ftm  Reformed  Dutch  Church 

Christian  Reformed  Cliurch  In  America 

Dutch  Reformed  (Thurrh.  Surinam — 

Reformed  C%urch  in  Tnited  States  (German) 8 

Reformed  Church  (GerroanX  Japan  t I      ^ 
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4 

U 

85 

1.909 
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4 

OB 

84 

8,261 


19 

84 

614 

44 

7 
A 
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68 


6,888 
4,H48 
9,200 
800.000 
8,989 
44»6 


09 
9 
8 
9 


l.«ll 
821 


1 


I 


8 

7ft 
78 
127 
77 
18 
IC 


1,349 
410 


4 
87 


69 
44 

42 
21 


ir8 

20 
16 
17 

066 

10 

44 

6 

S88 
11 


144» 

27 

84 

80 

047 

18 

70 

6 

1^13 

8 


86,000 

8.878 

8,400 

440 

8,008 

80,«f'0t 

eno.ooot 

800,000 
70,0'I0 
l,800,000t 

47K 

a]28 

8,128 

4.000 

17380 

1.480 

840 

7.<H)0 

14,6(IS 

lOO.OOUt 

80.600 

8,000 

6,090 

6,440 

80,048 

817 

8,107 

1,180 

190.027 

1,802 


AdhtmU. 


8,144 
6.200 
8,900 

80.(100 
8,000 
^100 

10,000 

101,000t 

4300 

4,000 

l,000t 

aooof 

20.000t 

l,000,000t 

800,000t 

ioo,ooot 

],000,000t 
600 
10,000t 
10,000t 
6.8S0t 
80.n00 
2,000 
1.000 
10,000t 
80,OOtt 

ieo,ouot 

OO.OOOf 

10,<)00t 

9,«00t 

9,0Cl0t 

800,000 

000 

l^^oo 

l,0(iOt- 

ooo.ooot 


^  These  four  oivaaiiiatlons  compoee  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  C'hurch  in  Amitrla. 
t  Ksdmated.  t  lo  United  Church  of  Japan. 
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I.  KeftnMd  Chwth  In  the  Kilted  StitM. —  Appropi-iations  had  been  made  on  its  account 
'^  The  Almanac  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  to  16  minbters,  21  ministers*  widow^s,  and  to 
United  States'*  for  1887  gives  the  following  guardians  of  ministers*  children.  The  in  vest- 
statistics  of  this  denomination :  Number  of  meuts  in  its  behalf  were  returned  at  $53,817. 
districts  synods,  8 ;  of  classes,  54 ;  of  minis-  The  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick 
ters,  823;  of  congregations,  1,512;  of  mem-  possessed  scholarship  endowments  amounting 
bers,  190,527;  of  unconfirmed  members,  111,-  to  $118,110.  The  treasurer  of  the  General 
416;  of  persons  communing  during  the  year.  Synod  gave  the  whole  amount  of  its  funds  in 
152,274;   of  baptisms,  18,743  of  infants  and  his  hands  as  $768,173. 

1,500  of  adults;  of  confirmations,  10,542;  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
Sunday-schools,  1,464,  with  129,713  pupils;  of  sions  for  the  year  had  been  for  the  Mission- 
students  for  the  ministry,  207.  Aiiioant  of  ary  Department,  $47,472  ;  for  the  Church 
contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  $147,-  Building  fund,  $19,584.  The  expenditures 
297 ;  for  congregational  purposes,  $841,291.  had  been  in  the  Missionary  Department,  $32,- 
Eiglit  colleges  and  universities,  9  academi-  298  ;  from  the  Church  Building  fund,  $16,- 
oal  schools  and  institutes,  and  2  theological  255.  The  board  had  aided  108  churches 
seminaries  are  conducted  and  4  orphan  homes  and  stations,  served  by  90  pastors,  and  com- 
are  maintained  under  the  patronage  of  the  prising  4,802  families  and  6,947  members,  in 
Church.  The  publishing  enterprises  pasBe<l  into  which  756  members  had  been  received  on  con- 
private  hands  on  the  last  day  of  1887,  and  are  fesslon  ;  with  108  Sunday-schools  having  an 
now  carried  on  at  Philadelphia  under  the  style  average  attendance  of  9,349  pupils.  These  sta- 
of  the  *^  Reformed  Church  Publication  House.*'  tions  had  contributed  $1,672  to  home  missions 
Home  missions  are  carried  on  under  the  care  and  $4,474  to  other  objects, 
of  Boards  of  the  General  Synod  and  of  three  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
district  synods.  Fifty-six  missions  are  returned,  $109,946.  From  the  missions — in  China,  In- 
with  5,430  communicants,  who  contributed  dia,  and  Japan — were  returned  11  stations; 
during  the  year  $38,724  for  congregational,  123  out  stations  and  preaching-places;  25  or- 
and  $3,500  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  Gen-  dained  and  3  unordained  missionaries;  30 
eral  Board  had  received  during  the  fiscal  year  assistant  -  missionaries ;  26  native  ordained 
1887-88,  $16,738,  and  asked  for  $20,000  for  missionaries;  220  native  helpers;  4,559  com- 
the  enduing  year.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  municants;  7  seminaries  for  boys,  with  308 
sions  received  $20,000.  The  missions  of  the  pupils;  5  seminaries  for  girls,  with  300  pupils; 
Tokio  and  Sendai  districts  in  Japan  returned  4  theological  schools  or  classes,  with  32  stu- 
8  organized  churches,  4  of  which  were  self-  dents ;  and  106  day  schools,  with  2,612  pupils, 
supporting;  7  preaching  -  stations ;  482  bap-  The  contributions  of  the  native  churches 
tisms  of  adult  converts ;  8  baptisms  of  children ;  ^mounted  to  $8,324.  One  ordained  missionary 
1,202  members;  3  schools,  with  209  pupils;  and  one  assistant  missionary  were  under  ap- 
16  Sunday-schools,  with  719  pupils;  1  theo-  pointment. 

Ipgical  school,  with  9  pupils;  7  native  minis-  The  eighty-second  General  Synod  met  in 

ters;  4  other  agents;  and  $1,950  of  contribu-  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  June  3.    The  Rev.  M.  H.  Hat- 

tions.  ton,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.    The  Com- 

II.  ftefwHed  Chwth  In  Aaerioi.— The  follow-  mittee  on  Conference  with  the  Reformed 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  uf  this  Church  Church  in  the  United  States  presented  a  re- 
as  they  were  reported  to  the  General  Synod  in  port  of  progress,  and  was  continued.  The 
June,  1888 :  Number  of  classes,  34 ;  of  church-  committees  had  held  a  preliminary  joint  raeet- 
es,  546 ;  of  ministers,  555 ;  of  licentiates,  9 ;  ing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  December, 
of  families,  47,520;  of  communicants,  87,015;  1887,  and  a  meeting  and  conference  of  minis- 
of  baptisms  during  the  year,  4,751  of  infants  ters  and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  April  3  and 
and  1,230  of  adults;  of  members  admitted  on  4,  1888.  At  the  Intter  meeting,  papers  which 
confession,  4,949  ;  of  baptized  non-oommu-  had  been  previously  arranged  for  were  read, 
nicants  34,070;  of  catechumens,  31,814;  of  on  **  The  Hint orical  and  Doctrinnl  Relations  of 
Sunday-  schools,  750,  with  96,i»19  members,  the  Two  Churches,**  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin  and 
Amount  of  contributions  for  religious  and  be-  Prof.  J.  H.  Dubbs;  "The  Canons  of  Dort."  by 
nevolent  purposes,  $284,902 ;  for  congregation-  Dr.  Van  Gieson;  "The  Present  Condition  of 
al  purposes,  $970,856.  the  Two  Denominations,'*  by  Dr.  Van  Home; 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gen-  "  Church  Union  for  the  Evangelization  of  the 

eral  Synod  that  it  had  received  $9,070,  while  World,**  by   Dr.   E.   B.   Coe ;    "  The  Obsta- 

its  debt  liad  been  increased  I>y  $450 ;  had  80  cles  to    Union,   and  Methods   of  overcomini; 

students  under  its  care;  and  had  aided  5  paro-  them,*'  by  Profs.  Mahon  and  Williams;   and 

chial  schools.     Its  permanent  funds  amounted  ^'The   Advantages  of  Union,*'  by    the  Rev. 

to  $41,665.     The  Widows*  fund  had  been  in-  Messrs.    C.     Cleaver    and    Peter    Moerdjke. 

creased  by  $3, 000,  and  was  now  $73, 971.    It  had  Three  alternative  forms  of  union  were  sug- 

aided  31  annuitants  in  the  amount  of  $4,661.  gested:  1.  the  return  of  the  Reformed  Church 

It  was,  however,  able  to  pay  only  76  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod 

of  the  maximum  annuity.    The  income  of  the  of   Dort  which    conform   to  the   Heidelberg 

Disabled    Ministers*   fund    had    been  $9,199.  standard  catechism;  2,  with  the  retention  by 
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each  body  of  its  own  standard ;  or,  8,  on  the  1815.  It  consists  of  eleven  provincial  synods, 
basis  of  a  common  formula  in  which  both  each  of  which  sends  four  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
Churches  could  unite.  The  Conference  ex-  eral  Synod  meeting  every  three  years, 
pressed  its  judgment  that  '*  a  closer  union  be-  A  more  recent  movement  within  the  state 
tween  these  two  bodies,  the  only  ecclesiastical  Church  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  an 
organizations  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  orthodox  or  conservative  party,  strictly  adher- 
Continental  origin,  in  America,  is  desirable,  ing  to  the  old  ways  and  faith,  as  distinct  from 
*  and  at  this  Juncture  of  the  religious  issues  of  the  other  parties  which  are  more  ready  to  fol- 
our  land  specially  important  and,  if  the  object  low  the  modern  tendencies  of  criticism  and 
is  pursued  in  Christian  wisdom  and  love,  un-  questioning  thought,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  A. 
doubtedly  practicable.  Besides,  there  is  good  Kuy per,  of  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam, 
reason  for  the  opinion  that,  if  judicious  efforts  This  party  came  to  an  issue  with  the  authori- 
in  behalf  of  a  closer  union  be  conducted  by  ties  of  the  state  Church  in  1886,  on  a  question 
the  two  committees,  present  obrtades  wiU  oftheadmis9ionofpersons  denying  the  divinity 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  end  in  some  form  of  Christ  to  full  membership  in  the  Church  at 
just  and  acceptable  to  both  branches  may,  Amsterdam.  The  Consistory  refusing  to  con- 
withont  much  delay,  be  attained."  The  min-  sent  to  their  admission,  the  orthodox  majority 
isters  of  the  two  organizations  were  advised  to  — being  eighty  in  number,  and  including  Dr. 
inform  themselves  more  fully  on  the  history  Enyper— were  suspended,  and  afterward  de- 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe  and  in  posed.  After  this  exclusion,  a  correspondence 
this  country,  '^particularly  in  its  bearing  on  was  begun  with  reference  to  a  union  with  the 
the  present  movement,  and,  as  oco>asion  may  Christian  Reformed  Church,  and  two  meetings 
arise,  to  promote,  by  preaching  and  otherwise,  of  a  satisfactory  character  were  held  between 
among  all  onr  congregations  better  knowledge  representatives  of  the  two  parties.  The  Gen- 
of  the  Christian  propriety  and  practical  worth  eral  Synod  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
of  the  proposed  unicm.^  Whatever  action  may  at  its  meeting  held  at  Asseii  in  August,  took 
be  taken  on  the  subject  will  have  to  wait  for  action  demanding  that  the  orthodox  party  reo- 
ratification  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Ke-  ognize  that  Church  as  the  real  Church  of  the 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States,  which  Netherlands,  and  declare  more  openly  than  it 
will  nf*t  meet  till  1890.  had  done  that  it  hail  broken  witn  the  estab- 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  such  lished  Church  and  its  representative  bodies. 
ad<litions  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  "  as  The  first  synodical  meeting  of  the  orthodox 
may  make  it  more  available  and  comprehen-  body  was  also  held  in  August  at  Utrecht,  when 
sive  for  service  and  worship,"  and  report  at  180  churches,  forming  twelve  classes,  were 
the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod.  A  represented  by  twenty-four  delegates,  besides 
resolution  protesting  against  the  toleration  of  five  general  advisers  of  the  Synoa. 
the  trafiSc  in  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Congo  EmDE  ISLAND.  Stele  CeverMMMt— The  fol- 
was  passed  and  telegraphed  by  cable  to  the  lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
International  Missionary  Conference  sitting  in  Governor,  John  W.  Davis,  Democrat,  succeed- 
London.  The  Synod  also  recorded  its  pleasure  ed  by  Royal  C.  Taft,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
at  the  growinir  public  interest  in  efforts  that  Governor,  Samuel  R.  Honey,  succeeded  by  Enos 
are  being  made  to  <liminish  the  evils  growing  Lapham ;  Secretary  of  State,  Edwin  D.  Mc- 
ont  of  the  liquor-traffic,  and  declared  that  these  Guinness,  succeeded  by  Samuel  H.  Cross ;  Gen- 
evils  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  eral  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry,  succeeded  by 
to  the  religious  progress  of  the  nation,  and  Samuel  Clark;  State  Auditor  and  Insurance 
should  be  ^^energetically  opposed *'  by  all  who  Commissioner,  Elisha  W.  Bucklin,  succeeded  by 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Committee  Almon  K.  Goodwin ;  Attorney  •  General,  Ziba 
on  Systematic  Benevolence  recommended  the  O.  SI ocum,  succeeded  by  Horatio  Rogers;  Rail- 
substitution  of  the  term  "offering"  for  **col-  road  Commissioner,  James H.  Anderson;  Com- 
lection  "  in  ordinary  usage,  and  the  revival  of  missioner  of  Public  Scbooln,  Thomas  B.  Stock- 
the  idea  of  worship  in  making  offerings  of  well;  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
money  to  the  Chnrco.  A  minute  was  adopted  Thomas  Durfee ;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  E. 
recognizing  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alii-  Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  U.  Stiness, 
ance,  particularly  as  they  are  directed  to  the  and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

preservation  of  the  public  schools  in  their  in-  LeglslatlTe  SenlfBS. — The  General   Assembly 

tegrity,  and  against  efforts  to  divert  public  metat  Providence  on  January  17,  and  remained 

moneys  to  the  advantacre  of  particular  denomi-  in  session  till  March  23,  adjourning  on  that  day 

nations.    I'he  committee  appointed  to  prepare  to  meet  at  Newport  on  May  29.    The  most  im- 

a  manual  of  instruction  for  young  children  pre-  portant  work  of  the  session  was  the  passage  of 

sented  a  catechism  which,  after  examination,  the  vso-called  Bourn  amendment  to  the  State 

was  recommitted  to  a  committee  enlarged  by  Constitution,  abolishing  the  property  qualifica- 

the  appointment  of  two  women  upon  it.  tion  for  electors,  whirh  had   been  approved 

III.    RefenMd  ChirchM  !■  the  Netberlaids. —  by  the  preceding  Legislature.    The  proposed 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  the  Neth-  amendment  provides  that — 

erlands  originated  in  a  secession  in  1835  from  gvery  male  citizen  of  the  United  Stat«»  of  the  ago 

the  state  Church  as  established  by  the  law  of  of  twenty -one  years  who  has  had  his  lebidenoe  arid 
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home  in  this  State  for  two  yean  and  in  the  town  or  At  the  adjourned  session,  which  oocnpied 

city  in  which  he  may  offer  to  vote  six  months  next  only  two  davs,  United  States  Senator  Jona- 

preceding  the  tmie  of  his  vofang,  and  whose  name  than  nhft#»ft  wi»«  PA-Al«nfAd  rAAAivinir  9fl  vntAii  in 

shall  be  registered  in  the  town  or  city  where  ho  resides  than  OUace  was  re-elected,  receiving  ^W  votes  m 

on  or  before  the  lat»t  dav  of  December  in  the  year  next  the  Senate  and  59  m  the  Hoase.    Jlx-CtOV.  Jonn 

preoeding  the  time  of  his  voting,  shall  have  a  right  to  W.  Davis  received  4  votes  in  the  Senate  and  8 

vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officers  and  on  alfjjues-  in  the  House,  and  Oharles  H.  Page  1  vote  in 

tions  in  all  legally  organized  town  or  ward  meetings ;  _^^  bodv 

{)rovided,  that  no  person  shall  at  any  time  be  al-  «,.  ^  „ll*  :«,^^«*««*.  «^4.  ^^  T^«:oiof«^«  «~^ 
owed  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  city  Council  of  any  .  The  most  important  act  of  Legislation  pro- 
city,  or  upon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax  or  for  viQes  for  the  incorporation  and  establianment 
the  expenuitnre  of  money  in  any  t<^^>wn  or  city,  unless  of  the  city  of  Woonsocket. 
he  shall  within  the  year  next  preceding  liave  paid  a  HuMccSi — ^The  State  debt  on  the  last  day  of 
tax  assessed  upon  hU  property  therein,  valued  at  least  ^^^^  y^^  consisted  of  bonds  of  1863,  payable  in 

I  li  «  .J  .u  *  1898,  to  the  value  of  $584,000;  and  bonds  of 
Section  2  provides  that—  i864,  payable  in  1894,  to  the  value  of  $699,- 
Theassessoniofeachtown  and  city  shall  annua  ly  qq^  ^^^  $1,288,000.  This  is  a  reduction 
assess  upon  every  person,  who,  it  registered,  would  .  .i!  ^  .  i  j  L*  i  •  av  ^#  ako  mu^ 
be  qualifled  to  vote  itax  o^one  dollar,  or  such  sum  as  in  the  total  debt  dunijg  the  year  of  $68  000. 
with  his  other  taxes  shall  amount  to  one  dollar,  which  At  the  same  time  the  secunties  m  the  sinking- 
tax  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  town  or  city  fand  have  increased  by  $66,192.69,  and  now 
and  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools  there-  amount  to  $767,641.18,  reckoning  these  securi- 
in;  provided  that  such  tax,  assessed  upon  any  person  ..  .  Thft  n<»t  d^ht  lo«»  the  mnkind. 
who  has  performed  military  dutv,  shall  be  remitted  ^les  at  par.  ine  net  debt,  less  tne  smkmg- 
for  the  year  he  shall  pertbrro  such'  duty ;  and  said  tax,  "ind,  on  December  81  was  therefore  $526,868.- 
assessea  upon  any  mariner  for  any  year  while  he  is  at  82.  One  year  before  it  was  $689,496.60.  The 
sea,  or  upon  any  person  who,  by  reawu  uf  extreme  pov-  treasury  statement  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 
erty,  is  unable  to  pay  said  tax,  shall  upon  application  Balance  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1, 1888,  $136,458.- 

of  such  manner  or  person  be  remitted.    The  General     -^  •   *    a      *u  ^: r^JJ^oi    looo 

Assembly  shall  hive  power  to  provide  by  hiw  tor  P;  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1888, 

the  collection  and  remission  of  this  tax.  $822,908.74 ;  payments  tor  year  ending  Dec.  31, 

Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  of  1^88,  $895,648.22 ;  bi^ance  in  treasury  Jan.  1, 

this  amendment  to  the  electors  at  the  April  ^^2?'  ^^2,718.68. 

election.  T"®  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue 
Another  act  provides  for  the  establishment  ^or  1888  was  only  about  half  that  of  the  pre- 
of  a  State  Agricultural  School,  and  appropri-  c*^»n?  year,  m  consequence  of  an  act  ot  March 
ates  $6,000  therefor.     Any  sums  received  from  ^^88,  increasing  the  tax  on  ratable  property  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Hatch  act,  i^«  State  from  twelve  to  fourteen  cents  on  each 
for  the  aid  of  agriculture,  are  placed  at  the  dis-  •lOO  of  valuation.    By  this  increase  the  treas- 
posal  of  the  governing  board  of  the  school.  J^y  received  $65,708.11   above  that  received 
The  sum  of  $26,000  was  appropriated  for  en-  "<>"  taxes  the  previous  year.    For  1889  the 
larging  and  improving  the  Hospital  for  the  In-  excess  wiU  be  still  further  reduced  by  an  act, 
sane.  *             *^         *               ^  also  of  March,  1888,  reducing  for  1889  and  sub- 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  sequent  years  the  amount  of  annual  payment 
To  prevent  discriminations  by  Ufe-insurance  com-  in^o  the  sinking-fund  from  $100,000  to  $50,000. 
paniesT  Baik& — Ihe  deposits  m  savings-banks  of  the 
Providing  for  an  examination,  by  the  State  Board  State  amounted  on  December  81,  to  $57,699,- 
of  Health,  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  hotels  and  884.94,  an  increase  of  $2,836,601.61  for  the  past 

boardinj?;house8.  year.     The  number  of  depositors  is  123,102,  an 

Kequinng  savings  institutions  to  report  to  the  State  f  *****  •      *  '^  «  Xr «  i.  '  ^^p^b  i^  i  o  «»  **'"^*   **'  •■ 

Auditor  every  five  years  a  list  of  unclaimed  deposits  increase  of  2,958,  being  an  average  of  $468.07 

remaining  insuch  banks  for  twenty  years,  and  to  pub-  to  each  depositor. 

I ish  said  list.  EdmatlM. — ^The  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
Requiring  railroad  corporations  to  draw  oars,  pas-  gj^jner  of  Public  Schools^  covering  the  school 
sensfcr  and  merchandise,  ot  any  other  railroad  corpo-  „^„«  a«/i:„«  ;,«  a  ««:i   i  uQ»r  ^^^^J^c  ♦k^  a%ii^«t 
ration  connecting  witli  it  over  Its  road,  for  a  reasoha-  year  ending  m  April,  1887,  presents  the  follow- 
ble  compensation,  and  to  furnish  suitable  depot  ao-  ing  statistics ;  Nuiriberof  children  of  school  age, 
commodations  therefor  3  in  case  of  failure  to  ajarree  upon  63,199 ;  number  attending  public  schools,  42,- 
a  compensation,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Bu-  793 .  number  attending  Catholic  schools,  6,852; 
preme  Court  shall  decide.  number  attending  select  schools,  1,745;  total 
The  General  Assembly  elected  in  April  con-  registration  in  public  schools,  49,507;  average 
vened  at  Newport  on  May  29,  and  after  a  ses-  attendance,  82,632 ;   length  of  school  year  in 
sion  of  four  days  adjourned  to  June  12.     The  months,  9i;  male  teachers  employed,  190;  fe- 
following  acts  were  passed  during  the  session:  niale  teachers  employed,  1,120;  average  wages 
To  establish  a  board  of  refristration  in  dentistry.  per  month,   male  teachers,   $82.67;    average 
Authorizing  the  city  of  Pawtucket  to  issue  $300,()W  ^^ges  per  month,   female  teachers,   $44.38; 
ot  bonds  to  obtain  money  for  pubuc  improvements.  v*            •            ui      00      «  ^\.       ^l' 
Authorizing  the  redemption  of  the  franchise  and  n'lHJpor  of  evening  schools,   88;    number  ot 
property  of  railroad  corporations  from  sale  on  execu-  public-school   houses,  465  ;   value  of   public- 
tion.  school  property,  $2,404,031  ;  total  school  ex- 
Approving  and  confirming  the  lease  of  the  Boston  penditures  for  the  year,  $798,466.     These  fig- 

cTomSv.                       ^  ^""^  ^^^'^  *  «"«^^  decrease  in  the  average 

Appropriating  $60,000  for  a  new  almshouse  at  the  attendance  over  the  preceding  year,  but  an 

State  farm  in  Cranston.  increase  in  the  total  enroUment,  in  tlie  number 
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andsalaryofteachera,  ID  the  nnmber  of  school-  for  Illegal  keeping  128,  for  illegal  selling  26, 

houses,  and  in  the  value  of  school- property.  for  common  nuisances  16 ;  during  the  remain- 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Nor-  ing  eight  months  the  seizures  were  585,  com- 

mal  School  since  its  reorganization  in  1871  is  plaints  for  illegal  selling  42,  for  illegal  keeping 

1,226.    A  large  proportion  of  these  have  taught  16,  and  for  common  nuisances  15. 

in  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island.    The  whole  Ike    Btm  AjmeUmokU — ^The  vote  cast  for 

number  of  graduates,  including  the  latest  class,  this  amendment    in  April   was    not    opened 

is  446.     The  attendance  during  the  second  and  officially  counted  till  late  in  November, 

half  of  the  year  was  149,  the  largest  in  the  when  the  announcement  of  its  adoption  was 

history  of  the  institution.  made  by  the  Governor's  proclamation.    Ques- 

CkarldOi — The  State  Home  and  School,  pro-  tions  at  once  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the 

viding  a  home  and  educati<in  for  homeless  existing  registry  acts  under  the  new  provision 

children,  had  an  average  attendance  for  1887  of  the  Constitution,  and  these  questions  were 

of  57;  and  for  1 888  of  80 ;  there  were  remain-  submitted   by  the  Governor  to  the  Supreme 

ing  in  the  Home  at  the  close  of  the  year  87  Court.    The  Court  decided  that  such  parts  of 

children,  an  increase  of  9  over  that  of  a  year  those  acts  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 

ago.    This  increase  in  members  calls  for  an  in-  amended  Con>titution   should  be  allowed  to 

crease  in  the  annual  appropriations.    The  ex-  stand ;  that  the  statutory  provisions  relating 

penses  for  conducting  the  Home  and  School  for  to  the  assessment  and  payment  of  a  registry 

the  year  were  $12,179.94,  against  $9,816.82  for  tax  must  be  considered  as  null  and  void  ;  but 

1887.     At  the  beginning  of  1888  there  were  that  the  method  of  registration  b^  town  and 

28  pupils  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  ward  clerks  was  still  in  force  as  before.    It  is 

supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  estimated  that  the  increase  of  the  voting-lists 

PlPtUMtlMb — The  Governor  said  in  bis  an-  under  this  amendment  will  be  over  twenty 

nual  message  in  January,  1889 :   ^*  The  opera-  thousand  names. 

tion  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  PMItlad. — Oti  February  22  a  State  Conven- 

and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is,  as  yet,  very  tion  of  Prcihibitionists  met  at  Providence  and 

far  from  being  satisfactory.     Until  the  advent  nominated  a  ticket  as  follows :  For  Governor, 

to  office  of  the  present  Attorney-General,  the  George  W.   Gould ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  H. 

litigation  arising  under  the  law  had  not  been  D.  Scott ;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  A.  Warner ; 

prosecuted  with  the  zeal  and  energy  necessary  General  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Chadsey ;  Attorney- 

to  demonstrate  whether  the  system  itself,  prop-  General,  John  T.  Blodgett.    The  usual  prohib- 

erly  administered,  was  effective  or  not."  itory  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  also  the 

The  opponents  of  the  law  introduced  a  meas-  foUowing : 

ure  into  the  Legislature  during  the  year  pro-  we  declare  our  belief  that  the  laws  governing  the 

viding  for  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibitory  ri^ht  of  sufFitiffe  in  our  State  Bhould  be  m>  amended 

amendment  to  the  people,  while  its  friends  •»  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of 

urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  Kan-  other  States  upon  thU  suWect.    We  further  believe 

.»r  :«-:.,«^r:^«  i-—  4.^  <.»^«.«  -  ^^^^  ^av.^«.:»^  that  the  pegistry  tax  baa  been  a  great  bouroe  of  cor- 

sas  injunction  law  to  secure  a  more  effective  ^uption  a^  that  it  should  be  abol^hed. 

enforcement.  The  sentiment  of  the  Legislat-  We  believe  that  ffross  corruption  prevails  throu^rh 
ure  was  in  favor  of  a  further  trial  of  prohibi-  the  use  of  open  ballots,  and  we  declare  ourselves  in 
tion,  but  action  upon  the  injunction  bill  was  tavorofa  secret  ballot,  as  most  likely  to  prevent  in- 
deferred  from  the  May  and  June  sessions  to  fJ°J»dation  of  votc«  and  wine  adaptation  of  the 
*i:  r  11  •  T  rm.  XZ'r  If  al  ^  "Australian  svstem,"  as  pro  vidmg  best  against  facili- 
the  following  January.     The   Chief  of  State  ties  for  bribery.        '       *^           «        -t> 

Police,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  en-  »rL     r»      i.i-              j.  »     a^  ^    r^          *.- 

fAr«ini  th«  lAw  rpnnrf.,  thi^t  aTfi«t  Hiffionltv  l«  The  Republicans  met  in  State  Convention 


four  months  of  the  year  466  seizures  of  liquors,  ^«'W^r"«.i^-^«"«[«S  ""««;'"  " 

entered  18  complaints  for  illegal  keeping,  22  for  ^^"°  includes  the  followmg : 

illegal  selling,  and  8  for  common  nuisances;  We  believe  that  all  proposals  t»  divide  Uie  present 

while  in  the  same  time  the  Providence  Chief  MT>lu*ftinonfirthe8tate8ortodistnbuteit  by  extraor- 

r  r»  !•           '^.r^ciArt                J      u-   "^"  J  v/iiivi.  j^nnj-.  expenditures  are  mdeteoKible,  but  we  favor 

of  Police,  with  200  men  under  him,  made  only  sufficient  appropriations  for  building  the  navy,  for 

165  seizures,  78  complaints  for  illegal  selling,  constructing  coast-defenses  adequate  for  the  protection 

•  '*  •  .  ^     .       .^  -..    -_  u ^ . ^'.^1. exposed 


iican 

,„       ,      ,,.        ,..    .       .„       ,  ,        .-  ,   «^     «.^...^.»  V,.   v..^  Awembly  in  securing  the 

illegal  selling,  Ul  for  illegal  keeping,  and  80  gubmiswion  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  a  propohition 

for  common  nuisances.      In  the  same  period  tor  an  extension  or  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  we  again 

the  Providence  police  made  only  241  seizures  express  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  reg- 

and  8  complaints  for  illegal  keeping.  ^^^  ^^  "  »  prerequisite  for  voting. 

The  total  number  of  seizures  by  local  officers  On  March  19  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 

aa  distinct  from  the  State  police  during  the  first  tion  met  at  Providence,  and  renominated  Gov- 

foor  months  of  the  year  were  825,  complaints  ernor  Davis,  Secretary  of  State  McGuinneas, 
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Treasurer  Perry,  and  AttorDey-General  SIo-  served  throwing  of  the  influence  of  the  Church 

cum.    Lieutenant-Governor  Honey  declined  a  against  the  owning  of  human  beings,  the  cor- 

renomination.  and  was  succeeded  on  the  ticket  dial  approval  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Cardinal 

by  Howard  8mith.    The  resolutions  included  Lavigerie's  project  for  the  suppression  of  the 

the  following :  African  slave-trade  makes  in  itself  an  epoch 

The  constantly  hicreasing  surplns  in  the  National  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  which  has  from 

Treasury  (estimated  at  nea^y  $100,000,000  annually)  the  beginning  regarded   liberty  as  the  most 

which  ariacB  from  u^juat  and  unneceMary  taxation  beautiful  of  all  things.     The  visit  of  the  Em- 

Sfei^%r?hMhdral  Sort"  S^Vebfom;  l^'or  Wniiam  to  th^eSoverei^  Pontiff,  though 
monev  which  is  needed  in  theu-  operations;  reduce  apparently  deprived  of  all  political  signihcance 
tion  of  taxation  is  therefore  an  imperative  duty,  and  by  the  rules  of  papal  and  royal  etiquette,  had 
should  be  made  first  upon  those  articles  which  can  be  no  effect  in  clarifying  the  Roman  question, 
classed  as  nwessari^  to  the  whole  pTOple-^^  Xhe  Emperor  seems  to  have  avoided  corn- 
en,  and  children.  The  mdustnes  of  Rhode  Island  will  ^;*|..  ^  iC;.,.«^i#  k«  <>».r  ^^^-KoI  ^^^wr^i^^  ^^  *i.« 
be  most  efficiently  fostered  and  protected  by  the  in-  matting  hiriiself  by  any  verbal  promise  to  the 
troduction  into  our  ports  free  of  duty  of  such  »w  amelioration  of  the  Pope's  position.  Mr. 
materials  as  enter  into  or  are  used  in  connection  with  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Riso, 
our  manufactures ;  we  designate  wool,  lumber,  and  quoted  in  the  "  Osservaton  Romano,'^  which 
wjd  as  among  the  most  important  of  such  raw  mate-  ^^eated  a  sensation  during  his  visit  to  Naples, 
We  pled<^  ourselves :  seems  to  show  that  public  opinion  in  Europe 

1.  To  secure  for  the  people  of  this  Stote  a  ooustitu-  was,  late  in  1888,  not  averse  to  the  submission 
tional  convention,  to  the  end  that  the  many  reforms  of  the  Roman  question  to  an  international 
needed  may  be  accomplished  and  that  the  abuses  and  tribunal.     But,   taking  Mr.   Gladstone's  later 

ofthisStiie,  may  be  abolished.  that  the  Marquis  de  Riso  was  mistaken.     The 

2.  To  abolish  the  re^try  tax,  which  has  for  an-  position  of  the  Pope  still  remains,  in  bis  own 

other  year  continued  to  be  a  source  of  unmitiijcatod  phrase,  "intolerable." 

evil  and  fraud  on  the  "^^^ve- W  votew  om^^  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  brought 

and  airam  nuikmir  money  instead  ot  intelliffence  and  u^u^u         «.•                 ^.w        ^r\         u  j 

capoX  a  qualification  for  office.  ^^^^  ^T  t^®  ®n'»re  sympathy  of  Dom  Pedro 

8.  To  abolish  the  property  qualiilcation  which  is  and  his  people  o.n  the  subject  and  the  counsels 

unjustly  imposed   upon   natunuized  citizens  of  the  of  the  bishops  of  Brazil,   urged  on   by    the 

United  States  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Pope, occasioned  His  Holinessto  send  thegolden 

At  the  election,  in  April,  the  Republican  rose — sent  to  some  royal  personage  each  year 
ticket  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  8,000  on  Lestare  Sunday — to  the  Princess- Regent  of 
votes.  For  G(»vernor,  Taft  ret^eived  20,744  Brazil.  The  new  Archbishop  of  Carthage — a 
votes;  Davis,  17,566 ;  Gould,  1,826.  The  Leg-  see  created  by  the  Pope  to  revive  the  past 
islature  elected  at  the  same  time  was  composed  glory  of  the  African  Church  is  Cardinal  Liavi- 
of  31  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Sen-  gerie.  The  cardinal  is  nearly  sixty  -  four 
ate,  and  61  Republicans,  10  Democrats,  and  1  years  of  age,  but  he  believes  that  he  will  be 
Prohibitionist  in  the  House.  At  the  same  enabled  to  lead  a  new  crusade  against  the 
time  the  Boom  amendment  to  the  State  Con-  slave-trade  in  Africa  wirh  as  much  success  as 
stitution,  passed  by  the  Legislatnre  in  January,  if  he  were  half  his  present  age.  In  London, 
was  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  Paris,  Naples,  Madrid,  and  Brussels,  he  has 
a  vote  of  20,068  in  its  favor  and  12.198  against  gained  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  all  who 
it  Three  fifths  of  the  total  vote  cast  being  heard  him.  At  Rome,  he  aroused  theintensest 
necessary  for  its  adoption,  it  secured  only  711  interest  in  the  heart  of  Leo  XIII.  He  is  form- 
votes  more  than  the  requisite  number.  ing  a  defensive  force  for  the  protection  of  de- 

EOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHOECH,    The  two  most  fenseless  tribes  against  the  slave-traders.     He 

important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Catho-  believes  that  less  than  a  thousand  well-drilled 

lie  Church   during  the  past  year    were   the  soldiers  would  be  sufficient  to  abolish  slavery 

celebration  of  the  Papal  Jabilee — the  fiftieth  from  Albert  Ny an za  to  the  south  of  Tanganika: 

anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Leo  XIII  to  with  an  American  regiment  at  his  command, 

the  priesthood — and  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  he  would   guarantee  to  wipe  out  the  bloody 

William  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     The  first  marks  which  the  Arabs  and  mulattoes  make 

event,  which  occupied  the  end  of  1887  and  the  each  recurring  year.     It  is  computed  that,  out 

first  days  of  1888  was  most  elaborately  cele-  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and 

brated.    AH  the  rulers  of  the  world,  including  children    stolen   and  sold   every  year,    filty 

the  Sultan,  sent  gifts  to  the  Pope.     King  Hum-  thousand  die  under  the  oppression    of  their 

bert  was    the    only  exception.    The  gift  of  captors.     Human  life  is  held  very  cheap  in  the 

President  Cleveland  was   particularly  appro-  interior  of  Africa. 

priate.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  The  deaths  during  1887-'88  were  nnnsually 
the  United  States.  Brazil,  in  honor  of  the  numerous  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  The  Most 
festival,  freed  several  thousand  slaves.  Later  Rev.  Francis  X.  I^eray  died  Sept.  23,  1887. 
in  the  year  the  Pope  issued  an  encyclical  to  The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Bapst,  S.  J.«  oc- 
the  bishops  of  Brazil  on  the  subject  of  slav-  curred  on  November  4  of  the  same  year;  Fa- 
ery, one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  of  ther  Bapst  was  the  hero  of  an  outburst  of  un- 
his  pontificate.    In  connection  with  this  a nre-  American    fanatacism  in  1854,   and  of  Miss 
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Ttncker^s    well  -  known   novel    ^^  Grapes  and  nniversity  possible.  Among  those  present  were 

Thorns.'^  The  death  ofthe  Rev.  John  J. Riordan,  the  Mitises  Drezel,  who  had  founded  a  chair 

the  rector  of  the  Irish  Emigrants'  Mission  at  of  Divinity.    The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Eeane, 

Castle  Garden,  a  great  loss  to  the  poor,  was  having  resigned  the  see  of  Richmond,  was  made 

followed  hy  that  of  Dom  Bosco  in  Italy,  who  Titular  Bishop  of  Jasso  and  rector  of  the  new 

died  on  March  28,  and  that  of  Father  Drum-  university.     Having  formulated  the  statutes  he 

goole,  in  New  York — both  apostles  of  poor  departed  for  Rome  to  consult  the  Holy  Father 

boys  of  the    streets.     On  February   18,   the  further  on  the  aflf airs  of  the  great  school. 

Most  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy,  the  first  Bishop  of  The  University  of    Notre  Dame,   Indiana, 

8anta  F6,  departed  this  life;  he  had  resigned  celebrated  on  Aug.  16,  1888,  the  fiftieth  anni- 

his  see    in  1886 ;  March  9,   Cardinal  Czacki  versary  of  the  ordination  of  the  Very  Rev. 

died;    March   81,  Cardinal  Martinelli;   April  Edward  Sorin,  its  founder,  to  the  priesthood. 

14,  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  O.  The  Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin  is  the  founder  of  the 

P.,  first  Archbishop  of  San   Francisco,  who  university  and    l!lie  Superior  -  General  of  the 

had  resigned  his  see  to  spend  his  last  days  with  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  His  Eminence 

the  Brothers  of  his  Orders  in  Valencia,  Spain ;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  several  archbishops,  many 

May  10,  Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto ;  and  priests,  and  a  great  assemblage  of  other  distin- 

on  June  29,  the  Rev.  Francis  X.  Weninger,  S.  guished  gentlemen  visited  Notre  Dame  on  this 

J.,  famous  as  a  preacher  of  missions.  occasion.    The  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin  was 

The  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker,  bom  in  France,  Feb.  6,  1814;  he  came  to  this 
C.  S.  P.,  took  place  on  December  20.  Father  country  in  1844.  Notre  Dame  did  not  exist 
Hecker,  born  in  1819  and  received  into  the  then;  Indians  lived  in  the  wilderness  of  wood 
Church  in  1846,  had  long  been  a  prominent  and  prairie  which  then  occupied  its  site ;  now 
figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  magnificent  buildings  containing  over  five 
The  conversion  of  Father  Hecker,  who  had  hundred  students  give  the  place  the  appearance 
been  seeking  in  various  religious  organizations  of  a  large  and  handsome  university  town, 
the  peace  he  desired,  introduced  a  new  element  Another  important  celebration  occurred  on 
into  the  Church  in  this  country.  He  saw  the  September  20,  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
necessity  of  making,  as  he  himself  expressed  niversary  of  the  ordination  of  the  Most  Rev. 
it,  the  synthesis  between  the  Catholic  Church  Archbishop  Corrigan.  The  ceremony,  at  which 
and  the  American  Republic  more  apparent,  were  present  all  the  priests  of  his  diocese  not 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  on  duty  and  an  immense  congregation,  was  one 
Community,  he  had  studied  for  the  Protest-  of  the  most  imposing  ever  held  within  the  ca- 
ant  Episcopal  ministry,  he  had  paused  awhile  thedral.  The  principal  episcopal  sees  filled  dur- 
in  Congregationalism.  Entering  the  Catholic  ing  the  year  were  that  of  New  Orleans  by  the 
Church,  he  brought  with  him  a  great  expe-  Most  Rev.  Francis  Janssens ;  that  of  Belleville, 
rience,  gained  entirely  from  contact  with  111.  (newly  created);  and  that  of  Alton,  111.,  filled 
American  social  life.  He  became  a  Kedemp-  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Janssen  and  the  Right 
torist  in  Belgium.  As  one  of  this  famous  Rev.  James  P.  Ryan.;  Vancouver  Island  by 
religious  congregation,  which  in  this  country  the  Rev.  John  N.  Lemraens,  succeeding  Arch- 
devotes  itself  to  the  preaching  of  missions,  he  bishop  Seghers ;  Detroit  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
performed  his  priestly  duties  scrupulously  for  S.  Foley,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Borgess,  re- 
several  years.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  signed.  The  Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid.  0. 8.  B., 
a  similar  association,  composed  of  American  wasconsecrated  vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Caro- 
priests,  might  be  very  useful  in  the  United  Una,  and  Rev.  Andrea  Hintenbach,  O.  S.  B., 
States.  He  went  to  Rome  and  secured  the  made  Archabbot  of  St.  Vincents,  in  Westmore- 
approbation  of  the  Pope  for  his  project.    The  land  County,  Pa. 

Congregation  of  St.  Paul  (C.  S.  P.)  was  founded  At  Rome,  in  March,  1888,  the  Pope  made  a 
and  reached  a  class  of  Catholics  and  searching  vigorous  speech  to  the  cardinals  on  the  neces- 
non- Catholics  more  effectually  than  any  other  sity  of  his  temporal  independence  and  a  pro- 
organization  within  the  Church.  Father  Heck-  nouncement  on  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
er^s  ^*  Aspirations  of  Nature  ^*  and  ^*  Questions  ward  the  Knights  of  Labor,  whose  association 
of  the  Soul,^'  are  in  every  complete  religious  is  not  condemned,  provided  their  statutes  con- 
library.  He  founded  ^' The  Catholic  World,"  tain  nothing  communistic  or  tending  to  oppose 
now  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  and  the  right  uf  holding  property.  In  Prussia  a  law 
jiidtly  regarded  a  foremost  exposition  of  Cath-  was  passed  restoring  to  a  large  number  of  re- 
oHc  thought.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Very  ligious  orders  the  rights  abrogated  by  the  Eult- 
Rev.  Augustine  He  wit,  C.  S.  P.,  the  present  urkampf.  At  Baden,  the  Chambers  refused  to 
Superior  of  the  Congregation.  admit  the  excluded  religious  congregations. 

On  May  24,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Divinity  At  Rome,  in  May,  the  Pope  received  a  great 

Building,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  was  laid  by  crowd  of  Spanish  Catholics  headed  by  Mgr. 

Cardinal  Gibbons.    The  sermon  was  delivered  Catala.    Arrangements  were  made  with  Prus- 

by  the   Right  Rev.   J.    Lancaster    Spalding,  sia  on  the  question  of  the  veto-^the  Govern- 

Bishop  of  Peoria.     A  gold  medal  sent  by  the  ment  agreeing  not  to  oppose  for  political  rea- 

Pope  was  presented  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Caldwell,  sons  a  nomination  of  a  bishop  by  the  Pope, 

whose    generous   contribution  has  made  the  The  new  Italian  penal  laws  were  protested 
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against  by  the  Neapolitan  episcopate.  Herr 
Windhorst's  jubilee  was  celebrated. 

In  June,  at  Rome,  a  tridvum  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle,  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Catholic  Belgians  in  the  legislative 
elections  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther. Cardinal  Manning,  in  London,  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  on  the  progress  of  the  Church 
m  England. 

The  Holy  Father  issued  an  encyclical  on  lib- 
erty and  license. 

At  Rome,  in  July,  the  Italian  Counsel  of 
State  explained  that  the  law  of  the  guarantees 
did  not  confer  on  the  Pope  extraterritorial 
rights  or  privileges.  The  Pope  protested.  An 
encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  was 
iitsued  which  had  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people,  made  anxious  by  the  exagger- 
ated rumors  about  the  Papal  rescript  condemn- 
ing the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  boycotting.  The 
schism  of  the  Armenians  ended ;  an  encyc- 
li(*fd  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  Mgr. 
Azarian  and  the  other  Armenian  bishops. 

In  September  the  Prussian  bishops  met  at 
Fulda  aud  expressed  their  loyalty  to  the  Pope 
and  their  desire  for  the  restoration  of  Rome. 
The  Catholic  Congress  of  Fribourg,  which  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments,  Was  held. 

In  October  the  Pope  gave  the  decree  Tole- 
rari  posse  on  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  this  decree 
was  interpreted  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Baltimore  "  Mirror.'* 

The  Holy  Father  ordered  a  universal  mass  of 
requiem  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed. 
The  Italian  penal  laws  which  force  students 
studying  for  the  priesthood  into  the  army  were 
protested  against  by  assemblages  held  in  near- 
ly every  city  of  the  Continent.  An  importanc 
encyclical  letter  exeuntejam  anno  appeared  in 
December  as  the  finish  of  the  jubilee.  It  is  a 
protest  against  unbelief  and  the  ostentation  of 
the  rich.  In  France  Mgr.  Treppel  made  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  French  laws  against  duel- 
ing. The  year  was  closed  by  a  universal  mass, 
ordered  by  the  Pope  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
graces  of  the  jubilee. 

ROUMANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  East- 
em  Europe.  The  reiguing  sovereign  is  Carol 
I,  born  April  20,  1889,  of  the  family  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  being  the  brother  of  the  present  Prince 
of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen.  He  was  elected 
Domnul  or  Lord  of  Roumania  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly  on  April  20,  1866,  and  proclaimed 
King  on  March  26, 1881.  The  heir-presumptive 
is  his  nephew  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzellern- 
Sigmaringen.  The  Constitution  voted  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1866  was  amended  in 
1879  and  1884.  The  Senate  consists  of  112 
members  elected  for  eight  years  and  8  bishops. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  numbers  185  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years. 

FtiauMi — The  financial  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1887,  show  181,829,693  lei 
of  receipts  and  127,04d,6l4  lei  of  expenditures. 


The  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  6scal  year  1888-^89  is  788,732,489  lei.  It 
was  increased  by  the  emission  of  new  bonds 
for  100,000,000  lei  in  July,  1888.  In  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  funded  debt  has  been  increased 
by  the  sum  of  218,000,000  lei,  and  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  has  grown  from  41,000,000 
to  64,500,000  lei. 

The  Arayt — ^The  effective  strength  of  the  per- 
manent army  in  time  of  peace  is  1,430  officers 
and  33,714  rank  and  file,  with  6,969  horses 
and  370  guns.  The  strength  of  the  active  ter- 
ritorial army  is  1,350  officers  and  29,679  men, 
with  11,742  horses.  The  country  is  divided 
into  4  territorial  districts,  each  of  which  can 
furnish  a  corps  d*arme€  of  28,000  troops,  not 
reckoning  the  active  division  of  troops  belong, 
ing  to  the  separate  territorial  division  of  the 
Dobrudja.  The  Oovernment  possesses  1  tor- 
pedo-cruiser, 6  gun-boats,  and  5  torpedo-boats 
for  the  defense  of  the  Danube.  The  Prime 
Minister  declared  in  Parliament,  in  March,  1888, 
that  Roumania  in  case  of  war  could  pnt  300,- 
000  soldiers  into  the  field.  Fortifications  at 
Focshani,  commanding  the  river  Sereth  and  the 
railways  leading  to  Galatz  and  Bucharest,  and 
at  Barbosh,  near  Galatz,  where  the  largest 
bridge  spans  the  Sereth,  were  completed  in 
1888,  and  others  were  begun  on  the  Russian 
frontier  that  are  designed  to  bar  the  passage  of 
Russian  troops  toward  the  lower  Danube. 

CMiiMrte. — ^Tbe  values  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1886,  in  lei  or  francs,  and  their  distri- 
bution among  commercial  nations  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


OOUNTRnS. 

Great  Britsln 

AuBtrU-Hangary 

Qennaoy 

France 

Belglam 

Rassia 

Italy 

Tu»ey  and  Balgaria . . 

Greece 

Switzeriand 

Other  countries 

Total 


Imporli. 

71,407,000 

9  .616,000 

78,840,000 

14,49fi,000 

14,49e,iw)0 

9,646,000 

8,163.000 

6,986,000 

8,400,000 

2,569,000 

1,499,000 


lie,<»7,000 

84.678,000 

2,618,000 

29,184,000 

16,240.000 

12,607.000 

16,668,000 

^998,000 

2,718,000 

66^000 

18,916,000 


296,497,000     ^6^647,000 


The  imports  of  textiles  amounted  to  117,- 
000,000  lei;  metals  and  metal  goods,  63,800,- 
000  lei;  hides  and  leather, 23,200,000 lei ;  tim- 
ber, 12,000,000  lei.  The  exports  of  cereals 
were  valued  at  184,200,000  lei;  fruits,  pulse, 
etc.,  21,000,000  lei ;  wines,  12,800,000  lei. 

RaUrMdSr— The  state  lines  in  1888  had  a 
total  length  of  2,235  kilometres,  or  1,890  mifes. 
There  were  224  kilometres,  or  140  miles,  be- 
longing to  companies.  The  railroads  in  course 
of  construction  or  in  contemplation  will  add 
457  kilometres,  or  287  miles,  to  the  network. 

Pwt-Ofllce«— The  number  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards,  circulars,  and  newspapers  carried  in  the 
mails  during  1887  was  19,084,914;  the  number 
of  packets,  533,556. 

Teiegraplis. — The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines 
in  1887  was  5,896  kilometreii,  or  3,850  miles, 
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with  11,911  kilometres,  or  7,897  miles,  of  wire.  Gortchakoff  that  without  a  treaty  Russian  troops 

The  paid  internal  messages  transmitted  in  1887  ooald  not  march  through  Ronmania  except  over 

numbered  880,820 ;  private  iotemational  mes-  the  bodies  of  the  Roumanians,  and  in  May, 

sages,  281,264;   total  n amber  of  dispatches,  1876,  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  Roumanian 

private  and  official,  1,266,696.     The  receipts  independence.    He  adopted,  in  opposition  to 

from  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  amounted  the  Radical  section  of  bis  party,  the  policy  of 

to  5,049,218  francs,  and  the  expenses  to  8,702,-  subservience  to  German  and  Austrian  wishes 

567  francs.  to  gain  protection  against  Russian  aggression. 

The  Ew»pm  CtaataslM  tf  tbe  Dmbet — ^The  and  through  this  course  and  the  successes  of 
International  Danube  Commission,  created  by  his  internal  administration  drew  to  his  side 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  and  confirmed  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Moderate  Conserva- 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  exercises  certain  tives,  and  built  up  the  National  Liberal  party, 
sovereign  powers  over  the  Danube  river  below  which  was  supported  by  the  great  minority  of 
Galatz.  When  the  powers  deputed  to  tbe  com-  the  voting  population.  Gradually,  however, 
mission  expired  by  limitation  of  time,  on  March  the  reluctance  of  Brntiano  to  embrace  new  re- 
18,  1883,  a  new  commisition  was  constituted,  forms,  and  still  more  the  dictatorial  methods  of 
The  financial  statement  for  1885  shows  a  total  personal  government  into  which  his  energetic 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  1,805,824  francs,  character  betrayed  him,  alienated  the  strongc^'t 
and  receipts  amounting  to  2,627,858  francs,  of  men  in  the  Liberal  party.  Some  retired  from 
which  1,480,958  francs  were  obtained  from  tolls,  public  life  and  others  formed  a  Liberal  Oppo- 
and  the  remainder  from  special  sources.  The  sition,  of  which  the  brother  of  the  Prime  Min- 
number  of  steamers  that  passed  the  Sulina  ister  was  one  of  the  leaders.  These  politicians 
mouth  of  the  Danut>e  on  the  outward  voyage  joined  forces  with  the  Juniroini  or  Young  Con- 
in  1886  was  872,  of  866,768  tons,  of  which  564,  servatives,  a  group  that  sprang  frqm  a  literary 
of  622,201  tons,  were  British ;  61,  of  68,140  society  founded  in  1867  by  Theodor  Rosetti, 
tons,  Greek ;  81,  of  62.826  tons,  Austrian ;  49,  P.  Carp,  and  T.  Migoresco,  which  had  for  its 
of  55,772  tons,  French ;  26,  of  20,585  tons,  object  the  cultivation  of  German  ideas  in  op- 
Italian  ;  60,  of  19,786  tons,  Russian;  and  28,  of  position  to  the  French  tendencies  of  the  Lib- 
22,498  tons,  were  Norwegian,  German,  Dutch,  erals.  The  Young  Conservatives  wer^  equally 
ami  1  of  them  Spanish.  The  Greek  sailing-  removed  from  the  ideas  of  class  rule  repre- 
vessels  numbered  201,  of  89,459  tons,  and  the  sented  by  the  Old  Conservative  or  Boyar  party, 
Turkish  257,  of  88,001  tons,  while  49,  of  11,-  which  disappeared  from  the  political  field  to  a 
844  tons,  belonged  to  other  countries.  The  great  extent  after  the  advent  of  the  Liberal 
grain  exports  from  the  ports  of  the  lower  Cabinet.  They  contributed  their  money  and  ef- 
Danube  in  1886  were  6,461,889  quarters,  as  forts  when  tbe  United  Opposition  was  formed, 
affjunst  6,070,157  quarters  in  1885,  and  4,441,-  and  to  their  aid  was  added  that  of  Russian  in- 
039  quarters  in  1884.  triguers,  who  paid  liberally  for  assaults  on  the 

PiDtlcal  Crtals. — ^The  Conservative  ministry  of  German  prince  and  his  Philo-German  Cabinet. 
Lascar  Catargio,  constituted  in  1871,  made  the  Such  was  tbe  unbridled  license  of  the  Opposi- 
first  attempt  to  create  a  Government  party  and  tion  press  and  orators  that  a  revolutionary 
set  the  national  needs  and  interests  above  per-  spirit  pervaded  the  community  in  the  early 
sonal  and  sectional  rivalries.  Lacking  the  part  of  1888.  There  were  strong  grounds  for 
courage  of  an  energetic  initiative,  Catargio  the  charges  made  against  Bratiano^s  adminis- 
failed  to  unlock  new  financial  resources  for  the  tration  that  undermined  his  popularity.  De- 
growing  requirements  of  the  state  until  he  serted  by  the  best  of  his  fellow-workers,  he  was 
was  confronted  by  a  deficit  of  80,000,000  lei,  obliged  to  rely  more  and  more  on  servile  and 
and  had  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  sala-  selfish  instruments,  with  no  one  to  aid  him  in 
ries  and  other  current  expenses.  The  Con-  watching  and  checking  abuses  and  corruption, 
servatives  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  IJb-  When  the  Opposition  grew  strong  enough  to 
erals,  who,  owing  to  their  French  sympathies,  threaten  the  continuance  of  the  ministry,  the 
had  been  under  a  shadow  since  the  Franco-  officials  resorted  to  oppressive  expedients  to 
German  War.  Joan  Bratiano,  the  most  prom-  control  the  elections.  The  attacks  of  the  press 
inent  among  tho<ie  Liberals  to  whom  the  led  them  to  take  unusual  measures  for  silencing 
King  would  intrust  the  Grovernment,  formed  a  criticism.  Thus  the  editor  of  tbe  ^^Lupta^^ 
ministry  in  1876,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  was  sentenced  and  imprisoned  for  U$e  majestS 
few  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  has  guided  until  the  Government  was  constriuned  by  popn- 
the  policy  of  the  Government  for  twelve  years  lar  clamor  to  pardon  him  in  February,  1888. 
with  tbe  aid  of  his  colleague,  Demeter  Sturdza.  The  chief  accusation  against  the  official  clique 
By  securing  to  the  state  the  revenues  of  the  salt  that  Bratiano  had  gathered  about  him,  with 
and  tobacco  monopolies,  establishing  the  bank-  more  regard  to  ability  than  to  uprightness,  was 
ing  and  credit  system  of  Roumania,  and  com-  that  they  enriched  themselves  at  the  public  ex- 
pleting  the  railroads,  he  plaoe<l  the  finances  on  pense  by  all  kinds  of  corrupt  methods.  No  sus- 
a  solid  basis,  and  developed  the  economical  re-  picion  of  personal  dishonesty  attached  to  Bra- 
souroes  of  the  country.  On  theeveoftheRusso-  tiano  himself;  but  against  officers,  high  and 
Turkish  conflict  he  obtained  from  Russia  the  rec-  low,  in  various  depart  ments  charges  were  made 
ognition  of  Roumani.-in  independence,  telling  in  the  press,  and  were  generally  believed.    At 
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len^h  Col.  Maioan-DumitreBoo,  director  of  the  approval,  however,  oF  a  large  seotioD  of  the 
Military  School  and  president  of  a  commission  trading  community  of  Bacbarest,  and  they  oi- 
for  the  trial  of  weapons,  was  arraigned  before  fered  a  dinner  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
a  court-martial  for  demanding  a  bribe  of  40,*  hooted  by  the  people  on  bis  way  to  the  8al«»on. 
000  lei  for  recommending  a  revolver  from  Capt.  In  the  evening  the  deputies  of  the  Opposition 
Dimancea,  its  inventor.     As  the  investigation  went  to  the  royal   palace,  and,  while  a  mob 
proceeded  it  was  found  that  the  go-between  in  gathered  in  front  shouting  for  the  dismissal  of 
this  transaction,  the  English  commercial  a^ent  the  ministry,  they  demanded  an  audience  with 
Broad  well,  who  represented  the  firm  of  Sir  the  King  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  wishes 
William  Armstrong,  had  paid  the  brother  of  of  the  people.     King  Carol  sent  word  to  the 
the  culprit.  Gen.  Maican,  commander  of  the  spokesman,  I^ascar  Catargio,  the  es- Premier 
fiotilla,  a  heavy  bribe  while  he  was  secretary  of  and  leader  of  the  Old  Conservative  party,  that 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  thus  induced  him  to  he  would  not  receive  him  before  morning.   The 
reveal  the  sealed  bids  for  two  new  cruisers,  street  before  the  palace  was  cleared   by  the 
While  the  trial  of  the  two  officers  was  pending,  military,  and  finally  the  deputation  of  legisla- 
the  Chambers   met  in   February,   1888,   and  tors  left  the  palace.     On  the  following  day  an 
members  of  the  United  Opposition  gave  notice  appeal  that  was  signed  by  all  the  Opposition 
of  interpellations  affecting  the  personal  charac-  members  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  was  dis- 
ter  of  many  men  connected  with  the  Govern-  tributed  from  tiie  office  of  the  '^  Epoca  ^^  news- 
ment.    Bratiano  had  emerged  from  the  parlia-  paper,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  mem- 
mentary  elections  with  a  majority  of  full  two  hers  marched  with  bared  heads  through  the 
thirds.     The  new  Ohaml)er  of  Deputies  was  streets  to  the  legislative  hall,  in  order  thus  to 
composed  of  126  Ministerialists,  49  members  of  express  their  grief  at  the  bloodshed  that  had 
the  United  Opposition,  7  Independents,  and  1  occurred.    The  guards  were  unable  to  keep  oat 
Socialist.    Although  Bratiano  obtained  a  vote  the  crowd  that  followed,  and  in  the  struggle 
of  confidence  of  two  to  one,  the  situation  was  many  revolver-shots  were  fired,  some  of  them 
such  that  he  offered  his  resignation  on  March  by  deputies.      One  of  the  doorkeepers  was 
2,  1888,  and  Prince  Ghika  attempted  to  form  a  killed.     Troops  were  sent  on  the  demand  of 
coalition  Cabinet.    He  failed  because  the  lead-  Gen.Lecca,  President  ofthe  Chamber,  and  many 
ers  of  the  Opposition  imposed  unacceptable  persons  were  arrested,  among  them  two  depu- 
conditions,  and  the  Bratiano  Cabinet  was  re-  ties,  Nicholas  Fleva,  ex-Mayor  of  Bucharest, 
constructed.   Ministers   Raduohihai,  Statesco,  and  M.  Philipesco,  and   the  editors  of  the 
and  Gheorghian,  of  the  Departments  of  the  In-  ^'  Epoca  "  and  the  ^^  Ind^pendance  Roumaine/' 
terior,  Justice,  and  Domains  and  Commerce,  Opposition  politicians    meanwhile   made  in- 
retiring.     The  Cabinet  as  reconstituted  was  cendiary  addresses  to  the  people  on  the  streets, 
composed  as  follows:  President  ofthe  Council  In  the  judicial  inquiry  evidence  was  brought 
and  Minister  of  War,  Joan  C.  Bratiano;  Min-  to  show  that  many  of  the  Radical  deputies 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Pherekyde;  Min-  were  armed,  and  that  from  the  direction  of  the 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  C.  shots  the  intention  was  to  kill  Bratiano,  who 
Naku,  who  assumed  provisionally  the  portfolio  happened  to  be  absent  in  audience  with  the 
of  the  Interior ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  P.  King.    On  the  81st  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfi- 
S.  Aurelian ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Gane ;  dence  in  the  ministry,  coupled  with  a  deman<l 
Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Giani.    The  troubles  of  for  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  deputies, 
the  Bratiano- Stnrdza  ministry  were  precipi-  was  lost  by  90  against  42  votes,  and  a  simple 
tated  by  the  revelations  of  bribery  in  tne  War  motion  for  the  release  of  the  deputies  by  85 
Department,  from  which  Gen.  Angelesco  had  against  45  votes,  after  which  the  Government 
retired  some  time  before  the  attacks  in  tlie  party  carried,  by  a  roiyority  of  87  against  86,  a 
Chamber  impelled  Bratiano  to  carry  out  his  vote  of  confidence  based  on  the  charges  against 
frequently   declared    intention    of    resigning,  the  Opposition  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
When  he  was,  nevertheless,  induced  to  resume  land  and  jeopardizing  its  political  position  by 
the  helm,  and  the  same  minisitry,  with  slight  intemperate  speeches  and  shameless  newspaper 
changes,  returned  to  power,  the  Opposition  re-  attacks,  and  finally  violating  the  privacy  of  the 
doubled  its  attacks,  and  in  the  press  wholesale  King  and  the  independence  of    Parliament, 
cliarges  of  maladministration  and  corruption  when  every  member  was  free  to  exercise  the 
were  brou<?ht.    The  Russian  minister  at  Bu-  fullest  liberty  of  criticism.    The  personal  qnes- 
ch^rest,  Hitrovo,  spurred  on  the  malcontents,  tions  that  had  been  brought  up  made  it  impos- 
The  Opposition,  not  content  with  the  violent  sible  for  the  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office,  and 
scenes  that  they  enacted  in  the  Chambers,  ar-  Bratiano  was  determined  not  to  head  another 
ranged  popular  demonstrations  and  mass  meet-  ministry,  whatever  might  be  its  composition, 
ings.     The  Government  attempted   to  put  a  The  King  appealed  to  Prince  Demeter  Ghika, 
stop  to  these  by  issuing  a  police  regulation  for-  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  when  he  for 
bidding  public  gatherings.     Several  meetings  the  second  time  declined,  turned  to  the  Toung 
were  broken  up  by  the  military,  who  wounded  Conservatives  because  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
many  persons.    This  suppression  of  the  right  eral  Opposition  and  of  the  Old  Conservativee 
of  assemblage  was  the  occasion  of  a  stormy  sit-  had  made  themselves  impossible  by  their  con- 
ting  in  the  Chamber  on  March  26.    It  had  the  nection  with  the  recent  disturbances.   Theodor 
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Rosetti,  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  on  April  17  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  invited  to  insurgents,  until  a  detachment  of  troops  ar- 
form  a  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on  rived,  and  in  the  encounter  that  took  place 
April  2  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  killed  a  large  number  of  peasants.  At  Perish, 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  T.  Rosetti ;  Min-  north  of  Bucharest,  the  insurgents  attacked 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  P.  Carp,  formerly  the  railroad  station.  At  Budescht  the  troops 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Vienna;  Minister  killed  or  wounded  more  than  100  peasants, 
of  Education  and  Provisional  Minister  of  Com*  The  troubles  had  their  root  in  the  same  con- 
merce,  J.  Majoresco;  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  ditions  that  have  caused  uprisings  in  the  Rus- 
Marghiloman ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Gher-  sian  peasantry.  When  serfdom  was  abplished 
mani;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Prince  A.  B.  there  were  72,108  peasants  possessing  two 
Stirbey ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  C.  Barossi,  yoke  of  oxen,  to  whom  were  alloted  1 1  pogan, 
Adiutant-General  of  the  King.  Prince  Stirbey  or  13^  acres,  each ;  199,791  who  had  a  single 
and  Ghermani  belong  to  the  Old  Conservative  team,  and  received  7  pogan^  or  8(  acres;  and 
party.  The  first  act  of  the  new  ministry  was  134,995  without  draught-animals,  whose  share 
to  release  the  imprisoned  deputies  and  journal-  was  4  pogon^  or  6  acres,  for  each  family.  The 
ists.  The  majority  promised  to  vote  the  budg-  right  to  pasturage  and  wood,  which  they  had 
et  and  observe  an  expectant  attitude  if  the  ei^oyed  as  serfs,  was  taken  away  from  them, 
new  elections  were  postponed  till  the  autumn,  and  the  land  that  was  assigned  to  them  was 
whereas  the  minority  demanded  that  they  usually  selected  by  the  land-owner  from  the 
should  take  place  soon.  The  ministry  promised  poorest  or  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  his 
to  hold  the  elections  as  soon  as  the  agitated  estate.  The  peasants,  who  were  made  to  pay 
state  of  public  feeling  subsided,  and  on  April  in  installments  the  price  of  good  land,  often 
16  the  rf^ular  session  was  closed.  found  their  allotments  measured  out  in  worth- 
Peaaut  InnrectiM. — Just  before  the  closing  less  bogs  or  rocky  hills.  The  boyars  have  a1- 
of  Parliament  the  new  Cabinet  had  to  deal  ways  lived  away  from  their  estates  as  a  rule, 
with  an  outbreak  of  agrarian  discontent  which  the  smaller  landlords  entering  the  professions 
began  in  the  sub-prefecture  of  Urticeni  in  the  or  the  Grovernment  service.  Since  the  eman- 
Jalomitza  district,  and  spread  into  the  neigh-  cipation  of  the  serfs  they  have  been  accustomed 
boring  districts  of  Prahova  and  Hoof.  In  the  to  lease  their  estates,  usually  for  three  or  five 
sub-prefecture  of  Panteleimon  in  the  Hoof  dis-  years,  to  speculative  farmers,  Jews,  Greeks, 
trict,  which  reaches  to  the  city-bounds  of  and  Bulgarians,  whose  rent  depends  not  so 
Bucharest,  the  entire  peasantry  rose  against  much  on  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  land  as 
the  local  authorities,  the  landlords,  and  the  on  the  number  of  peasants  living  on  the  prop- 
tenant  farmers,  and  stoned  the  military  that  erty.  The  peasants  are  kept  in  a  condition  of 
were  sent  out  to  restore  order,  but  commanded  practical  serfdom  by  these  tenant  farmers,  who 
not  to  use  their  weapons.  In  the  village  of  exact  so  many  days*  labor  for  fuel  and  fodder 
Stefanesci,  near  the  capital,  the  mayor  was  that  the  peasants  are  compelled  to  purchase  on 
shot  by  the  insurgents.  In  many  places  they  the  farmers'  terms.  Advances  of  money  the 
attacked  unpopular  estate  stewards  and  extor-  peasants  likewise  contract  to  repay  in  work, 
tionate  farmers,  and  in  others  the  local  officials,  The  peasants  are  forbidden  by  law  to  alienate 
whom  they  accused  of  keeping  back  the  money  their  allotments,  and  are  thus  prevented  from 
that  the  Government  had  given  to  relieve  their  acquiring  one  from  another  enough  land  to 
distress.  The  occurrence  of  disturbances  in  make  them  independent  of  the  land-owners  and 
various  other  sections  of  the  country  showed  farmers.  The  boyars  will  not  sell  land  to 
that  agencies  had  been  at  work  to  foment  peasants  on  any  terms,  although  a  considerable 
trouble,  and  the  fact  that  hawkers  of  Russian  part  of  their  estates  must  remain  idle  for  want 
pictures  of  saints  and  of  the  Czar  had  told  tlie  of  labor  to  cultivate  it.  The  peasants'  allot- 
peasants  of  many  villages  to  demand  land  of  ments,  originally  much  too  small  because  the 
the  Government,  and  said  that  if  it  were  re-  villages  possess  no  common  pastures,  have 
fused  Russian  troops  would  come  to  their  aid,  been  divided  by  inheritance.  In  the  gypsy 
as  well  as  the  story  of  large  sums  left  for  each  viUages  there  are  large  numbers  of  cottiers 
village  by  the  Russians,  which  was  spread  who  have  no  land.  The  peasants  often  rent 
among  the  gypsy  communes  of  Shindrelita,  in-  land,  usually  the  poorest  that  there  is,  from  the 
dicated  the  source  of  the  agitation.  Premier  farmers  or  landlords,  paying  a  third  of  the  prod- 
Rosetti  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  in-  uce  crop  and  in  addition  agreeing  to  work 
stigators  of  the  disturbance  were  not  Rouma-  for  tlieir  landlords,  who  often  exact  so  much 
nians.  The  Government  adopted  severe  meas-  labor  that  the  peasants  are  unable  to  attend  to 
ures  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  Bands  of  their  own  crops.  A  deficient  maize  and  fodder 
peasants  who  were  marching  to  Bucharest  to  crop  in  1887  was  followed  by  a  severe  winter, 
present  their  grievances  to  the  Government  The  peasants  were  compelled  to  sell  the  cattle 
were  fired  into  by  detachments  of  soldiers,  and  that  they  could  not  feed,  and  were  in  conse- 
many  were  shot.  The  territorial  militia  was  quence  reduced  to  extreme  misery.  The  Gov- 
first  called  out,  but  it  showed  open  sympathy  emment  took  measures  to  relieve  distress,  but 
with  the  rioters,  and  was  replace<I  by  regular  the  aid  did  not  reach  the  sufferers  soon  enough, 
soldiery.    The  important  town  of  Kalarasch  and  was  altogether  insufficient.    The  insurrec- 
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tioD  was  pat  down  in  a  few  weeks,  end  the  were  declared  to  be  a  robbery  of  state  prop- 
peasantrj  were  appeoaed  bj  promises.  The  ert;.  With  oihrra  of  his  faTuilj,  he  has  taken 
plan  of  distributiag  crawa  lands  aioong  them  the  lead  in  the  pro-RossisQ  and  anti-dynastic 
was  token  into  con  si  deration.  When  no  effect-  opposition  within  the  Ooneervative  portj.  The 
lie  practical  meSEnres  were  taken  to  relieve  results  of  the  ^neral  election  were  the  retnm 
the  distress,  new  ontbreaks  oocarred  eporadi-  of  61  OonservaCives,  89  Janimists,  31  Inde- 
oally  during  the  sommer  and  anCumn.  An  at-  pendent  Liberals,  5  pariisHnsof  Joan  BratJaDo, 
tempt  on  tne  life  of  the  Kin);,  although  with-  4  Socialists,  and  42  Ministerialists.  Ei-Premier 
oat  serions  political  eignilioance,  was  a  seqnel  Bratiano  lost  bis  seat.  The  success  of  the 
of  the  peasant  uprising.  In  the  evening  of  Bofar  part;  compelled  the  Government  to 
May  T  a  former  polioe-offlaer  named  Freda  abandon  its  project  of  dividing  a  part  of  the 
Fontanaro  fired  two  sliots  at  the  palace,  one  public  domains  among  the  landless  peasantry 
of  wliich  entered  the  window  next  to  the  room  m  lots  of  from  four  to  eight  acres.  The  Oon- 
where  the  King  was.  The  perpetrator  of  the  servetivea,  under  threats  of  a  diasolation,  agreed 
murdurouB  attempt,  a  dissipated  man,  was  to  allow  the  ministry  to  proceed  with  its  bills 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  peasantry,  and,  for  estabiishing  a  national  bank  and  a  gold 
when  questioned  as  to  his  motive,  said  that  be  oarrency,  and.  making  the  higher  jndioiary  irre- 
desired  to  avenge  the  many  peasants  who  had  movable  except  for  caase,  and  promised  not  to 
been  shot  by  the  military  during  the  disturb-  oppose  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
anoes.  The  total  area  of  Konmaoia  is  aboat  compromise  ministry,  nevertheless,  could  not 
80,000,000  acres,  of  which  6,000,000  acres  are  stand,  and  on  December  81  the  Parliament  waa 
forest.  The  emancipated  serb  received  some-  dissolved,  and  new  elections  were  appointed 
thing  over  8,250,000  sores,  and  the  free  com-    for  Feb.  4,  1889. 

munes,  which  always  existed  in  the  monntain-  KOimEDGE,  eEMfiE,  an  English  publisher, 
oas  part  of  the  country,  possess  an  eqnol  born  in  Brampton,  Camberland,  Sept.  S3, 1812; 
amount.  The  remdning  18,600,000  acres  are  died  in  London,  Deo.  18. 1888.  Hcserv^asan 
divided  between  the  state,  which  has  confis-  apprentice  to  Charles  Thurnam,  in  Carliale,  in 
cated  the  extensive  possessions  of  tbe  monas- 

teriea,  charitable  corporations,  and  the  landed  ,—    ^.^ 

nobility.     Some  of  the  boyars  own  26,000  ~  "^ 

acres.  Yet  as  a  rnle  the  large  estates  range 
from  1.260  to  4.000'acres,  and  the  small  ones 
from  126  to  626  acres. 

GcMrsi  ElectlM, — The  ministry,  refusing  tlie 
demand  of  the  Radicals  for  speedy  elections  on 
tbe  ground  of  the  excited  state  of  the  country, 
did  not  dissolve  tbe  Cbamber  and  order  new 
eleotiiina  till  September  20.  The  old  Conserv- 
ative or  Boyar  party  profited  by  the  delay  and 
put  forth  its  whole  strength,  white  attempts  to 
reunite  the  party  of  Demeter  Bratiano  with 
the  Liberal.''  who  bad  adhered  to  his  brother 
came  to  naught.  The  Old  Conservatives  were 
victorions  in  the  elections,  returning  a  clear 
majority  that  was  able  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Junimist  ministry,  or  to  overturn  it  at  any 
time.  The  ministry  was  reconstituted  en  No- 
vember 34,  after  the  election  of  Lascar  Oatargio 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Ohamber.  Rosetti  re- 
mained Minister  President,  but  without  a  port-  smitaE  hodtlxiiox, 
folio,  while  the  Conservative  Prince  Stirbey, 

son  of  a  former  hoapodar  of  Wallschia,  sue-  1827-'88,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  Bald- 
ceeded  him  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  giving  win  and  Cradock,  at  a  salary  of  £00  a  year, 
np  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works  to  Marghilo-  At  first  his  special  dntj  was  to  collect  booksfrom 
man,  who  gave  place  in  the  Ministry  of  Jus-  other  publishers  tor  the  conntry  booksellers  for 
tice  to  a  new  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Vernesca,  whom  that  house  was  agent,  and  later  he  was 
the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  and  one  of  the  given  charge  of  the  bindery.  In  Septemlier, 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  Gen.  Ba-  1836,  he  l>egan  business  on  his  own  account  in 
rossi,  who  owned  no  party  ties,  was  succeeded  Ryder's  Court,  Leicester  Sqnare,  as  a  retail 
in  the  Ministry  of  War  by  a  Conservative,  Gen.  bookseller  and  purchaser  of  bocks  at  sales,  enp- 
Mano.  The  portfolio  of  Agriculture,  Com-  plying  new  bonks  aa  they  were  ordered.  His 
merce,  and  Domains,  which  was  held  <ul  in(«nm  firet  book,  ''The  Beauties  of  Gilsland  Spa" 
by  Carp,  was  intrusted  to  Alexander  Lahovary,  (1S3S},  proved  a  failure,  as  it  depended  npon 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  asaailanis  of  Brati-  local  sale  entirely.  In  November,  188T,  he  waa 
ano's  Cabinet  and  the  leader  of  a  movement  ^ven  charge  of  the  documents  in  the  Tithe- 
to  protest  against  tbe  crown  domains,  whi<^    OfSce,  where  he  remained  for  fonr  jeara,  be- 
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ginning  with  a  salary  of  £80  a  year.    Mean-  and  decides  religions  questions;  and  the  Oom- 

while  he  continued  bis  publishing-hoase,  also  mittee  of  Ministers. 

doing  some  stationery  business,  wbicb  proved  The  reigning  Emperor  is  Alexander  III,  bom 
profitable  and  increased  his  capital  for  other  Feb.  26,  1845,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
ventures^  He  removed  to  Soho  Square  in  1843,  his  father's  death  by  assassination,  March  18, 
and  began  the  publication  of  Barnes's  '*  Notes  1881.  The  heir-apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,*'  in  twenty-  Nicholas,  bom  May  18,  1868,  eldest  son  of  the 
one  volumes.  In  1848  he  began  the  *^  Railway  Czar  and  of  the  Czarina  Maria  Dagmar,  a 
Library,"  with  ^'The  Pilot,"  by  J.  Fenimore  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark. 
Cooper,  and  the  series  is  still  continued,  now  The  Czar's  Cabinet  of  Ministers  is  composed  as 
numbering  upward  of  a  thousand  volumes.  It  follows:  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
includes  the  ^^  Colleen  Bawn,"  of  which  80,000  Gen.  Count  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff ;  Minister  of 
oopies  were  sold,  and  '*  The  Romance  of  War,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich  de  Giers ; 
of  wliich  more  than  100,000  copies  have  been  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Vannofsky ;  Minister  of 
sold.  Another  series,  called  the  "  Popular  Marine,  Vice- Admiral  Shestakoff ;  Minister  of 
Library,"  comprising  travels,  biography,  and  the  Interior,  Count  Tolstoi ;  Minister  of  Public 
miscellaneous  works,  was  begun  about  the  same  Instruction,  M.  Delyanoff ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
time.  In  1862  he  removed  to  Farringdon  M.  Vyshnegradsky ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M. 
Street,  and  there  published  an  edition  of  *^  Un-  Manasein ;  Minister  of  Domains,  M.  Ostrofsky ; 
cle  Tom's  Cabin,"  of  which  over  600,000  copies  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railroads,  Ad- 
were  sold,  also  a  companion  volume,  called  miral  Possiet;  Comptroller-General  of  the 
^*  The  White  Slave,"  of  which  100,000  copies  Treasury^  M.  Solsky.  The  Grand  Dukes  Michael 
were  sold.  Of  Miss  Warner's  "  Wide,  Wide  and  Constantine  are  also  members  of  the  Corn- 
World  "  and  ^*  Queechy  "  enormous  editions  mittee  of  Ministers,  the  President  of  which  is 
were  disposed  of.  These  editions  of  American  M.  Bnnge,  ex-Minister  of  Finance, 
books  were  all  '^  pirated,"  no  compensation  be-  Area  aid  Papilatlfa. — ^The  area  of  the  geo- 
ing  given  to  the  authors.  In  1868  Mr.  Rout-  graphical  divisions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in 
ledge  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Sir  £d-  square  miles,  and  their  population  in  1886  are 
ward  Bulwer,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  given  in  the  following  table : 

a  term  of  ten  years,  to  republish  nineteen  of 

his  novels  in  the  "RaUway  Library."    Ulti- ^'L'^'!^^.  ^^       r^P'Mm. 

mately  he  paid  this  author  in  all  £40,000  for  RauiainEaroM....... 

his  works.    Mr.  Routledge  came  to  New  York    Kingdom  of  PoiaDd 

in  1864,  and  established  an  agency.    Later,  he  SlSiS"!*.'.  !*'. ''*°'"!^ 

was  the  6rst  to  publish  an  edition  of  Oliver  Siberia.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.!! 

Wendell  Holmes's  poems  in  England,  and  in    ^^Ji^^*^ 

1856  issued  Longfellow's  poetical  works,  illus*  CMpian &ek  ".'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'. 

trated  by  John  Gilbert,  whose  drawings  were    B«aofA«>T 

engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers.    In  1857  he  be-         T^tai 

gan  the  publication  of  Shakespeare's  works  in 


1,902,099 

49,157 

144,2W 

18S,S05 

4,624,570 

1,820,887 

25,768 

160,670 

14,421 


81,725,185 
7,960,804 
2,282,878 
7,284.547 
4J318,660 
5,827,096 


8,682,925       108,648,192 


monthly  parts,  illustrated  by  Gilbert.  This  The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Po- 
editiun  was  edited  by  Howard  Staunton,  and  land  together  is  89,6t56,480,  consisting  of  44,- 
the  outlay,  exclusive*  of  printing  and  binding,  624,239  males  and  46,161,250  females.  The 
was  £10,000.  Another  importaut  work  issu^  population  of  the  Caucasus  consists  of  8,876,- 
by  him  was  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  ^'  Natural  868  males  and  8,407,679  females;  that  of  Sibe- 
History,"  for  which  the  plant  cost  £16,000.  ria  of  2,146,411  males  and  2,002,879  females ; 
In  1868  he  issued  Longfellow's  ^*  New  England  that  of  Central  Asia  into  2,448,085  males  and 
Tragedy,"  and  later  his  translation  of  Dante.  2,207,568  females.  The  following  cities  in  £u- 
He  began  in  1888  the  *^ Universal  Library,"  ropean  Russia  contained  more  than  100,000 
edited  by  Henry  Morley,  comprising  standard  inhabitants  in  1886:  St.  Petersburg,  861,808; 
works  of  the  best  old  authors.  In  all,  Mr,  Moscow,  763,469;  Warsaw,  454,298;  Odessa, 
Routledge  published  more  than  5,000  volumes  240,000;  Riga,  176,882;  Kharkov,  171,416; 
during  the  nfty  years  that  he  was  in  business,  an  Kiev,  166,661 ;  Kasan,  139,916 ;  Saratov,  122,- 
average  of  two  a  week.  He  retired  from  busi-  829 ;  Kishinev,  120,074 ;  Lodz,  113,418 ;  Vilna, 
ness  in  1887,  and  at  that  time  a  public  dinner  102,845.  The  largest  cities  of  Russia  in  Asia 
was  given  him.  Mr.  Routledge  was  a  justice  are  Tashkend,  with  121,410  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  peace  in  Carlisle,  and  deputy  lieutenant  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  popn- 
of  Cumberland  County.  lation  of  89,651.  The  popubtion  of  St.  Peters- 
ED88IA,  an  empire  in  Northeastern  Europe,  burg  on  June  27,  1888,  was  842,883,  of  which 
The  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  number  488.990  were  males.  This  shows  a' 
authority  resides  in  the  Emperor,  who  is  as-  falling  off  of  85,133  as  compared  with^  1881, 
sisted  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  which  and  even  this  does  not  measure  the  entire  de- 
examines  every  project  of  law ;  the  Senate,  dine,  because  the  former  census  was  taken  in 
which  promulgates  every  new  law  and  is  the  the  winter,  and  does  not  include  workmen  from 
high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire;  the  Holy  the  provinces  engaged  in  building,  who  figure 
Synod,  which  superintends  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  41,696  in  the  returns  for  1888. 
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FlMMttu — ^The  financial  account   for    1887  The  internal  debt,  payable  in  paper  rablea, 

makes  the  total  ordinary  receipts  829,661,000  amonnted  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  8,104,899,764 

rubles,  and  the  extraordinary  receipts  144,-  rubles.     In  addition,  the  Goverunient  owed  at 

548,000  rubles.     Of  the  ordinary  receipts  41,-  that  date  891,605,969  metallic  rubles,  66,068,- 

102,000  rubles  were  derived  from  the   land  000  Dutch  florins,  £122,271,720,  and  652,081,- 

and  forest  taxes,  28,862,000  rubles  from  pat-  000  franc&    There  were  in  circulation  780,082,- 

ents,  11,677,000  rubles  ifrom  the  income-tax,  288  rubles  of  paper  money,  of  which  211,472,- 

257,624,000  rnbles  from  the  tax  on  drink,  24,-  495  rubles  were  protected  by  a  reserve.    A  new 

093,000  rubles  from  the  tobacco-tax,  28,162,-  loan  contracted  in  1887  yielded  81,068,000  ra- 

000  rubles  from  the  sugar-duty,  107,425,000  bles,  of  which  45,093,000  robles  were  applied 

rnbles  from  customs  duties,  18,242,000  rubles  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and  harbors, 

from  stamps,  10,282,000  rabies  from  registra-  A  4-per-cent  gold  loan  of  500,000,000  francs 

tion  fees,  24,417,000  rubles  from  various  indi-  for  the  conversion  of  old  6-per-cent.  debts  was 

rect  imposts,  29,397,000  rubles  from  the  post-  offered  in  Paris  on  December  10,  and  found 

office,   telegraphs,   and    royalties,    51,298.000  subscribers  for  six  times  the  required  sum. 

rubles  from  railroads,  forests,  and  mines,  88,-  The  Amy* — The  peace  strength  of  the  Rua- 

957,000  rubleH  from  payments  for  land  redemp-  sian  army  in  the  beginning  of  1887  was  669,274 

tion,  and  108,727,000  rubles  from  other  sources,  men.    The  war  effective  of  the*regular  army 

The  total  expenditures  for  ordinary  purposes  is  about  1,689,000  combatants,  including  86,600 

in  1887  amounted  to  885,850,000  rubles,  and  officers,  with  8,776  guns  and  204,890  horses, 

the  extraordinary  expenditures  to  95,093,000  The  Oossack  troops,  a  great  part  of  which  have 

rubles.    Of  the  ordinary  expenditnres,  280,-  been  incorporated  in  the  regular  army,  have 

908,000  rubles  were  for  the  public  debt,  210,-  a  peace  strength  of.  47,160  men,  and  a  war 

953,000  rubles  for  military  purposes,  109,067,-  strength  of  140,088  men,  inclusive  of  8,644  offi- 

000  rubles  for  financial  administration,  40,359,-  cers.  The  irregular  forces,  comprising  Tartars, 

000  rubles  for  the  navy,  72,576,000  rubles  for  Georgians,  and  Turkomans,  number  6,769  men,^ 

the  Interier  Department,  25,834,000  rnbles  for  of  whom  1,420  are  infantry  and  4,849  cavalry, 

highways,  20,684,000  rubles  for  public  instruc-  The  opoltchenie  or  militia,  which  is  about  equal 

tion,  20,448,000  rnbles  for  the  judiciary,  22,  in  numbers  to  the  rest  of  the  armed  forces, 

850,000  rubles  for  domains,  10,999,000  rubles  brings  up  the  total  military  strength  of  the 

for  the  Holy  Synod,  and  10,560,000  rubles  for  empire  to  nearly  4,000,000  men. 

the  court.  In  accordance  with  an  imperial  ukase  pub- 

The  gold  value  of  the  paper  ruble  in  the  lished  on  July  13,  the  recruit  of  the  army  for 
spring  of  1888  fell  to  45  per  cent,  below  par,  a  1888  was  250,000  men,  an  increase  of  15,000 
lower  point  thsn  it  haa  yet  reached.  Only  over  the  previous  year.  A  second  law  fixes 
20  per  cent,  of  the  depreciation  is  due  to  infla-  the  duration  of  military  service  at  eighteen 
tion,  the  remaining  25  per  cent^  being  ac-  years,  of  which  five  are  spent  in  the  active 
counted  for  by  the  fall  in  silver.  The  ex-  army,  and  the  remainder  in  the  two  classes  of 
change  market  for  the  ruble  is  in  Berlin,  the  Landwehr,  the  second  of  which  can  only 
where  Russian  currency  has  become  an  object  be  called  into  active  service  by  a  proclamation 
of  speculative  manipulation,  which  interferes  of  the  Czar.  Although  the  legal  period  of  serv- 
seriously  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  and  ice  in  the  active  army  is  shortened  by  a  year, 
has  lately  caused  distrust  of  the  paper  ruble  in  the  actual  term  of  service  with  the  colors  will 
Russia,  although  it  has  hitherto  passed  freely  probably  be  a  year  longer  than  under  the  old 
from  hand  to  hand  amid  all  fluctuations.  The  law,  when  the  men  were  furloughed  on  the 
exchange  rates  are  raised  or  lowered  on  the  average  two  years  out  of  the  ax.  The  entire 
Berlin  Bourse  by  comers  and  false  rumors  in  period  of  military  service  is  made  three  years 
connection  with  enormous  speculative  dealings  longer,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  regular 
in  the  Russian  internal  loans.  The  metallic  army  on  the  war  footing  by  750,000  men  nomi- 
ruble  in  March  was  worth  1'80  paper  ruble,  nally,  and  in  reality  by  not  less  than  400,000. 
against  1-67  in  1887,  and  1-50  in  1886.  The  In  the  latter  part  of  1887  the  movement  of 
Government  in  1881,  and  again  in  1887,  de-  Russian  troops  toward  the  western  frontiers 
creed  the  redemption  of  all  paper  currency  not  and  unprecedented  activity  in  building  bar- 
guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve,  and  has  re-  racks,  fortifications,  and  military  railroads  ere- 
peatedly  declared  its  intention  to  recall  and  ated  alarm  in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  neces- 
destroy  the  266,000,000  rubles  of  paper  money  sitated  the  strengthening  of  the  frontier  gar- 
that  were  issued  during  the  Turkish  war.  In  risons  in  Prussia  and  Galioia.  The  Russian 
February,  1888,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance  Government  explained  the  dislocation  of  troops 
presented  a  project  for  establishing  a  metallic  as  the  execution  of  a  plan  that  had  been  in  ex- 
standard.  On  July  20  tlie  minister  was  em-  istence  for  a  long  time,  and  while  Prince  Bis- 
powered  by  an  Imperial  ukase  to  issue  15,000,-  marck  accepted  this  assurance  with  equanimity, 
000  rubles  of  additional  paper  currency  against  M.  Tisza  declared  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
deposits  of  gold,  merely  as  a  temporary  meas-  in  January,  1888,  that  measures  would  betaken 
ure  to  facilitate  the  large  export  movement  of  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  for  con- 
grain.  Another  issue  of  credit-notes  of  the  tingencies  that  might  imperil  the  security  of 
same  amount  was  decreed  in  October.  the  frontiers.    The  Russian  forces  on  the  west- 
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«ni  frontier  at  that  time  nambered  128,275 
men,  with  24,198  horses  and  274  tield-cannon. 
In  March  re-enforceinenta  of  about  100,000 
men  arrived.  Works  were  begun  at  Liban 
which  will  transform  it  by  1890  into  a  mili- 
tarv  port,  with  a  harbor  fonned  by  two  break- 
waters. There  were  96  barracks  erected  along 
the  frontier  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  about 
100,000  cavalry  were  held  in  readiness  to  cross 
the  frontier  at  a  moment's  notice  Two  branch 
lines  of  the  Ivaugorod-Dabrova  Railroad  run- 
ning to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  frontiers 
were  opened  in  the  spring.  At  Rovno,  Ivan- 
gorod,  and  other  places  in  the  western  districts 
new  fortifications  were  constructed. 

The  Nary.— Russia  in  1888  had  82  iron-olads, 
89  armed  steamers,  59  other  steamers,  8  sailing- 
vessels,  and  95  torpedo-boats  in  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
7  iron-clads,  27  armed  steamers,  59  unarmed 
ateamers,  and  16  torpedo-boats  in  the  Black 
Sea;  12  armed  and  4  unarmed  steamers  in  the 
Caspian  Sea;  6  steamers  in  the  Lake  of  Aral; 
and  8  armed  steamers,  18  unarmed  steamers, 
and  6  torpedo-boats  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
most  powerful  vessels  are  the  **  Tchesma  "  and 
**  Catherine  II,"  which  were  launched  in  the 
Black  Sea  in  1886,  and  the  ''  Sinope,"  which 
was  launched  in  June,  1887,  each  of  which  has 
a  displacement  of  10,180  tons,  and  carries  six 
12-inch  and  seven  6'ioch  guns.  The  armor 
at  the  water-line  is  16  inches  thick.  The  guns 
are  mounted  in  a  casemated,  pear-shaped  re- 
doubt. The  "Alexander  II  "  and  the  "  Nicho- 
las 1,^'  2  barbette  cruisers  of  8,440  tons, 
have  14  inches  of  armor  above  the  belt,  and 
are  armed  with  two  12-inch,  four  9-inch,  and 
eight  6-inch  guns.  These  vessels — the  latter  of 
which  was  launched  on  the  Neva  in  October, 
1888 — are  of  the  same  type  as  the  English 
**  Imperieuse,"  but  heavier  and  more  power- 
fully armed.  The  "  Pamiat  Azoff,"  which  was 
launched  in  the  Baltic  on  June  1,  1888,  is  an 
iron-dad  frigate  of  6,000  tons  displacement, 
carrying  14  heavy  long-range  guns,  16  machine- 
guns,  and  8  torpedo- guns. 

CMUwrce. — The  values  in  rubles  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  merchandise  in  1886  and 
the  shares  of  the  different  countries  in  the  for* 
eign  commerce  of  Russia  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 
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OeroDftny 

Omtt  BrlUlQ 

Fnaet 

Anstrlft-HongBiy. . . . 

Net  herUods 

Torkey 

CWd* 

Italy 

Belgium 

United  autM 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Persia 

Greece 

Denmark  

Bonniania 

Other  ooantrlea 


Impoitk 

Kspoitfc 

185,8&4,«H)0 

119,210,000 

110,071,000 

148,984.000 

12.»74,000 

80,299,000 

16,99e.000 

85.816,000 

8,998,000 

86,795,000 

t«,901,IM)0 

16,588,000 

80,018,000 

1,615.000 

T,T31.000 

81,947,000 

8,S<^|,000 

18,190.000 

24,774.000 

882,000 

ft.(»2,o«0 

14,569.000 

10,2.'i«,000 

6.129,000 

84.\0O0 

9,108.n00 

l,t7r».WK) 

^878,000 

2,161,000 

4,014.000 

4A,88a,000 

85,077,000 

48S,206,0()0 

48^484,000 

The  imports  by  way  of  the  Baltic  ports  in 
1886  were  of  the  value  of  152,400,000  rubles; 
the  exports,  144,600,000  rubles.  The  value  of 
the  imports  from  European  countries  brought 
by  railroad  was  150,400,000  rubles,  and  that  of 
the  exports  by  way  of  the  land  frontiers  was 
114,100,000  rubles.  The  imports  at  the  porta 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  valued  at  78.800,000 
rubles,  and  the  exports  at  172,800,000  rubles. 
The  imports  passing  by  way  of  the  White  Sea 
were  1,800,000  rubles  in  value,  and  the  exports 
5,600,000  rubles.  The  imports  from  Finland 
amounted  to  9,900,000  rubles,  and  the  exports 
to  Finland  to  16,600,000  rubles.  The  imports 
across  the  Asiatic  frontiers  amounted  to  45,- 
400,000  rubles,  and  the  exports  to  85,400,000 
rubles. 

The  imports  of  alimentary  products  in  1887 
across  the  European  frontiers  were  valued  at 
50,897,000  mbles;  exports,  850,640,000  rubles ; 
imports  of  materials,  raw  or  partly  manufact- 
ured, 224,404.000  rubles;  exports,  198,262,000 
rubles;  imports  of  live  animals,  498,000  rubles; 
exports,  11,991,000  rubles;  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles,  57,940,000  rubles;  exports, 
12,627,000  rubles;  total  merchandise  imports 
in  1887,  888,289,000  rubles;  total  exports,  568,- 
520,000  mbles. 

The  overland  exports  to  China  in  1887  con- 
sisted of  2,858,502  rubles  worth  of  Russian  mer- 
chandise, 251,914  rubles  worth  of  other  Euro- 
pean products,  2.924,085  rubles  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  809,860  rubles  of  paper  currency. 
The  principal  articles  of  Russian  produce  were 
grain,  hogs,  sugar,  cotton  goods,  Russia  leath- 
er, sheepskins,  and  furs.  During  the  same  year 
China  exported  to  Russia^  26,456,557  rubles 
worth  of  merchandise,  in  which  total  the  sin- 
gle article  tea  stands  for  24,097,679  rubles. 

igricaltm* — The  grain  belt  in  European  Rus- 
sia stretches  from  the  government  of  Tcher- 
nigoff,  on  the  middle  Dnieper,  to  the  Ural 
mountains.  North  of  it  is  the  zone  containing 
the  industrial  cities,  between  which  and  the 
tundras  of  the  Arctic  Circle  the  great  forests 
extend  from  Poland  and  the  western  govern- 
ments northeastward  to  the  Ural.  In  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  wheat  belt  is  the  **  black-earth  '* 
country,  a  va^t  plain  extending  from  Kre- 
mentcliug  on  the  Dnieper  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Volga.  Herds  of  horsee  and  sheep  cover 
the  steppes  farther  south.  The  productive 
land  in  Russia  amounts  to  70*4  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  surface,  20*4  per  cent,  being  occupied  by 
farms  and  gardens,  11*9  per  cent,  by  pastures, 
and  88*1  per  cent,  by  forests.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  Russia,  ex- 
clusive of  Poland,  is  about  48,000,000.  The 
economical  condition  of  this  population  has  in 
some  respects  become  worse  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasants  from  serfdom.  The  in- 
sufficiency of  the  land  transferred  to  the  peas- 
ants, their  drunkenness,  which  has  been  actual- 
ly fostered  by  the  Government  in  order  to  swell 
the  revenue  from  excise  duties,  and  their  indo- 
lence, which  is  a  consequence  of  the  commu- 
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Distio  tnir  system,  have  reduced  the  whole  class  Turkish,  776  Danish,  689  Anstrian,  and  185 

to  poverty  and  debt.    The  nobility,  owing  to  Dutch.     The  number  of  coasting-vessels  en- 

their  lavish  way  of  living  and  their  ignorance  tered  was  87,656,  of  which  14,708  were  steam- 

of  practical  affairs,  are  in  still  worse  case.   Rus-  ers.    The  merchant  navy  in  1886  numbered 

sians  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  estate  outside  2,167  sailing-vessels  of  469,098  tons,  and  21S 

of  the  *^  black-earth  "  region  that  is  not  mort-  steamers  of  108,296  tons.   The  Russian  marine 

gaged  for  its  full  value.    More  blighting  even  in  the  Caspian  is  rapidly  increasing,  10  new 

than  the  vices  of  the  people  is  the  corruption  iron  steamboats  having  been  finished  in  1888^ 

of  the  officials,  who  emoezzle  the  funds  that  are  making  a  total  of  70  steamers,  besides  many 

raised  for  public  improvements  and  draw  black-  sailing-vessels.    The  Government  has  granted 

mail  from  every  private  enterprise.   The  grain-  an  annual  subsidy  of  111,000  rubles  to  a  new 

crop  in  1886  was  poor,  and  in  1887,  though  the  line  of  steamers  between  the  Russian  Pacific 

harvest  was  abundant,  prices  were  very  low.  ports  and  the  ports  of  Oorea,  Japan,  and  China, 

Protective  duties  in  Germany  and  other  coun-  which  in  time  of  war  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 

tries  have  seriously  injiA'ed  the  export  trade  in  the  Government. 

Russian  cereals.  In  1888  the  reported  yield  of  RailrsadSi — The  railroad  network  completed 
autumn  wheat,  excluding  Poland,  was  11,445,-  at  the  beginning  of  1888  had  a  total  length  of 
000  quarters,  being  89  per  cent  above  the  av-  26,964  kilometres,  or  16,745  miles,  exclusive 
erage ;  of  spring  wheat,  18,480,000  quarters,  or  of  the  railroads  of  Finland  and  the  Transcaspian 
8  per  cent,  better  than  the  average;  of  rye,  85,-  line  of  660  miles.  The  amount  invested  in  raU- 
400,000  quarters,  9  per  cent,  more  than  a  nor-  roads  at  the  end  of  1886  was  2,800,000,000  ru- 
mal  crop;  of  oats,  68,160,000  quarters,  exceed-  bles,  and  the  net  revenue  they  produced  was- 
ing  the  average  by  4  per  cent. ;  of  barley,  16,-  87,400,000  rubles.  The  Transcaspian  Railroad 
28^,000  quarters,  which  was  6  per  cent,  above  to  Samarcand  was  opened  with  public  ceremo- 
the  average.  Count  Tolstoi  in  1888  proposed  nies  on  May  27,  the  anniversary  of  the  Czar^a 
a  biU  prohibiting  peasant  proprietors  from  sell-  coronation.  When  Gen.  Skobeleff  took  com- 
ing their  land.  The  peasants  have  in  recent  mand  of  the  Transcaspian  territory  in  1880  it 
years  purchased  largely  of  the  nobles,  whose  was  with  the  condition  that  Kysil  Arvat  should 
land  was  un remunerative  in  their  own  hands,  be  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  nar- 
The  transfers  have  been  facilitated  by  the  Peas-  row-gauge  railroad.  After  the  conquest  of 
ants^  Credit  Bank,  established  under  Govern-  Merv  the  railroad,  on  which  camels  were  used 
ment  patronage,  which  during  1887  made  5,000  instead  of  locomotives,  was  extended  to  the 
loans,  4,800  of  them  to  tnirs  or  rural  associa-  Akhal-Tekke  oasis.  Gradually  the  plan  ex- 
tions  containing  in  all  590,000  members.  The  panded,  and  the  tramway  was  converted  into  & 
sum  of  the  loans  was  60,000,000  rubles,  with  broad-gauge  steam-railway,  and  carried  across 
which  8,400,000  acres  were  bought.  More  re-  the  newly  acquired  Turkoman  districts  into 
cently  the  Governqient  has  founded  a  Nobles*  the  Turanian  khanates  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bank  to  prevent  the  lands  of  the  hereditary  Oxus.  The  ukase  authorizing  this  railroad  was 
proprietors  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  com-  issued  on  May  20, 1886,  and  within  three  yeara 
mercicd  men  and  usurers.  The  question  of  the  line  was  built  to  Samarcand  which  is  des- 
oonstructing  grain -elevators  was  considered  in  tined  to  play  an  important  part  in  theeommer- 
1888  by  a  special  commission,  which  recora-  cial  development  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
mended  building  with  Government  means  ele-  furthering  the  political  and  strategical  plans  of 
vators  at  the  export  ports  and  on  the  lines  of  Russia  by  enabling  the  Government  to  store 
railroad  with  capacity  for  600,000,000  kilo-  reserves  and  supplies  at  Merv,  Sarakhs,  Pei\J- 
grammes,  the  amortization  of  the  required  deh,  Char^jui,  ana  Kerki,  and  in  a  short  space 
capittd  of  20,000,000  rubles  being  provided  for  of  time  to  concentrate  an  army  of  100,000  men 
by  an  export  tax  of  half  a  copeck  per  pood,  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  railroad  is  ex- 
yielding  1,500,000  rubles  on  a  minimum  export  pected  to  give  Russian  manufacturers  a  great 
of  800,000,000  poods.  This  improvement  will  advantage  over  their  English  and  French  oom- 
tend  to  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  traders  to  petitors  in  the  markets  of  Central  Asia,  and  te 
control  and  dictate  prices  as  they  do,  paying  lead  to  a  large  development  of  the  material 
sometimes  only  half  as  much  for  one  farmer^s  resources  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  that 
grain  as  for  that  of  his  astuter  neighbor.  part  of  the  world,  especially  of  the  cotton-cnlt- 
NaTlgatfm. — There  were  5,373  vessels  entered  ure  in  Tnrkistan,  Ferghana,  and  Samarcand. 
and  5,829  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  dur-  The  cost  of  the  line,  which  has  a  total  length 
ingl886;  647  entered  and  625  cleared  at  Arch-  of  about  1,000  miles,  was  $48,000,000  rubles. 
angel,  on  the  White  Sea;  4,483  entered  and  The  embankments  and  stations  are  nearly  all, 
4,481  cleared  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  however,  of  a  temporary  character,  and  must 
the  Sea  of  Azov ;  and  1,087  entered  and  1,005  be  replaced  by  permanent  works  at  a  cost  of 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  many  more  millions.  The  Transcaspian  line 
the  11,590  vessels  entered  at  all  ports,  7,204  connects  all  the  trade-routes  converging  in  the 
were  steamers;  and  of  11,440  cleared, 7.122  were  Black  Sea  with  Central  Asia,  and  will  be  joined 
steamers.  Of  the  total  number,  2,485  were  with  the  Indian  system  if  English  fears  will 
Russian  vessels,  2.828  English,  1,489  German,  allow.  A  new  railroad  from  the  Vladikavkaz 
1,897  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  757  Greek,  687  line  through  the  Euban  valley  to  Novoroskoi> 
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on  the  Black  Sea,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  SMritallMi  ef  tke  lallie  PrailMni — The  Gov- 
March  27,  1888.  The  commanications  of  the  emment  has  ordained  that  instruction  in  the 
Tranacancasas  will  be  frreatlj  improved  by  the  gymnasia  and  secondary  schools  in  Revel,  Dor- 
Snram  Tunnel,  which  is  nearly  completed  be-  pat,  Goldingen,  Liban,  Birkenrah,  and  FelliD 
tween  Tsipa  and  Malita.  The  route  of  the  pro-  *  shall  henceforth  be  given  in  the  Rnsdan,  instead 
jected  Siberian  railroad  has  been  surveyed  as  of  in  the  German  language.  When  theEstho- 
far  as  Irkutsk.  It  will  start  from  Tomsk,  and  nian  and  Livonian  nobility  protested  against  the 
pass  through  Marjinsk,  Erasnojarsk,  Irkutsk,  banishment  of  their  mother-tongue  from  the 
Verkne,  Oudinsk,  Ghita,  Stretensk,  and  Nikol-  schools  in  which  their  sons  are  educated  the 
skoi,  to  Vladivostock,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  Minister  of  Education  replied  that  the  only  aJ- 
branch  line  will  be  constructed  to  the  Trans-  temative  would  be  to  abolish  the  schools  and 
baikal  province  between  L4ike  Baikal  and  the  demand  the  restitution  of  the  sums  contributed 
Chinese  frontier.  The  European  connection  by  the  Government  to  their  erection  and  en- 
of  the  Siberian  line  wil]  be  with  a  railroad  from  dowment.  The  Directing  Senate  in  April  re- 
Samara  running  through  Omsk,  which  was  jected  a  complaint  against  a  decree  of  the  Gov- 
completed  as  far  as  Ufa,  in  Astrakhan,  in  Sep-  emor  of  Liv<inia  according  to  which  no  report 
tember,  1888,  and  is  being  extended  to  Sta-  or  document  in  the  German  language  will  be 
tusk.  A  private  capitalist  has  undertaken  to  received  by  the  courts  or  the  municipal  author- 
build  a  railroad  from  the  river  Obi  to  the  Bay  ities.  The  Senate  also  decided  that  no  part  of 
of  Ohainuder,  an  accessible  port  in  the  Arctic  th«^locaI  revenues  of  the  Baltic  provinces  can 
Ocean,  in  order  to  compete  in  the  wheat,  cat-  henceforth  be  diverted  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
tle,  fish,  fur,  and  timber  trades  of  western  poses,  which  will  deprive  many  Protestant  re- 
Siberia,  with  the  English  company  that  made  ligious  institutions  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1888  to  take  a  their  income.  A  proposition  of  Count  Tolstoi, 
freighted  steamer  through  the  Sea  of  Kara.  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Procurator  of  the 

Pf8l-0fllee» — The  number  of  ordinary  letters  Holy  Synod,  whereby  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

forwarded  in  1886  was  150,848,689 ;  of  postal-  rior  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  Evangelical 

cards,  15,888,686 ;  of  registered  letters,   18,-  pastors  in  the  Baltic  provinces  after  they  have 

087,881;  of  letters  containing  valuables,  11,-  been  suspended  by  the  Governor,  was  approved 

017,685 ;   of  journals,  106,100,275  ;  of  sealed  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  but  encountered 

packets,  20,986,078.   The  receipts  in  1886  were  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  influential  states- 

67,694. 616  francs,  and  the  expenses  of  the  pos-  men  that  the  Czar  ordered  the  matter  to  be  re- 

tal  and  telegraph  service  99,852,560  francs.  considered,  with  the  result  that  a  mtgority  of 

Tekgraphflt — ^Tbe  length  of  the   state  tele-  28  against  16  voted  against  the  proposition, 

graph  lines  in  1886  was  107,574  kilometres;  Afterward  the  Czar,  yielding  to  Panslavist  ar- 

length  of  wires,  204,043  kilometres.   Including  guments,  changed  his  own  mind,  and  confirrned 

raUroad  and  private  lines,  the  Anglo-Indian  the   decision   of  the   minority.     The    Swiss 

line,  and  military  and  police  lines,  there  were  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  addressed  a 

116,692  kilometres  of  telegraph   lines  in  the  petition  to  the  Emperor  which  was  answered 

empire,  with  267,414  kilometres  of  wire.    The  by  Procurator-General  Pobedonostzeff.     The 

number  of  internal  dispatches  in   1886  was  reason  for  clothing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 

8,371,187;  international  dispatches  sent,  659,-  with  powers  that  the  Czars  never  assumed  in 

754 ;  received,  568,815 ;  dispatches  in  transit,  former  times  is  found  in  the  return  to  the 

180,202 ;    official  dispatches,   660,883 ;    total,  Protestant  faith  of  many  of  the  Letts  and  Erths 

10,290,791.    The  receipts  in  1886  were  35,869,-  who  have  lately  been  induced  to  enter  the 

680  francs.  Orthodox  Church.    This  movement  the  Russian 

Fwilgacw  in  BmbU. — Statistics  compiled  by  Panslavists  expect  to  check  by  deposing  every 

the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  show  that  the  Protestant  pastor  who  exerts  himself  to  undo 

yearly  average  of  foreigners  arriving  in  Russia  the  extrordinary  proselyting  work  of  the  Rua- 

has  been  800,000,  and  of  those  who  leave  the  sian  clergy  among  the  Slav  peasantry  of  the 

country  750,000.    During  the  ten  years  ending  German  provinces  of  Russia, 

with  1881  there  were  9,458,182  arrivals  and  CMig  af  tte  Ualvenidcsr— Toward  the  close 

8,025,198  departures.    Among  the  number  en-  of  1887  students'  riots  occurred  in  many  of  the 

tering  the  country  were  4,871,571  Germans,  universities  and  other  educational  institutes. 

1,806,188  Austrians,   256,207   Persians,  122,-  The  disturbances  began  in  Moscow,  where  the 

771  French,  70,887  TurkR,  41,878  Roumanians,  inspector  of  the  university  excited  the  ill-will 

Bulgarians,  and  Servians,  20,691  English,  17,-  of  the  students,  who  became  so  disorderly  that 

859  Italians,   14,885   Greeks,  and  120,688  of  the  troops  were  called  out.    There  were  simi- 

other  nationalities.    Stringent  passport  regula-,  lar  occurrences  at  Kiev,  Odessa,  Kasan,  and 

tions  and  restrictions  on  the  enterprise  of  for-  other  universities,  all  of  which  were  closed, 

eigners  have  been  the  rule  during  the  past  The  students  hoped  by  uproarious  demonstra- 

three  years.*    In  1887  all  foreigners  were  pro-  tions  to  compel  the  Government  to  rescind  the 

hibited  by  an  imperial  ukase  from  holding  or  recent  regulations  which  curtail  the  liberty  of 

leasing  lands.    This  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy  students  by  various  vexatious  restrictions,  limit 

the  Government  has  followed  steadily  since  the  period  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  re- 

the  year  1815.  main  at  the  universities,  and  exdnde  whole 
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classes  from  the  gymnasia  and  universities  on  of  schools,  charches,  poor-bouses,  jaUs,  roads, 
account  of  lack  of  means  or  social  station.  In  aod  bridges ;  to  sanitation,  and  tbe  prevention 
St.  Petersburg  tbe  arrest  of  many  of  tbe  stu-  of  epidemics  and  cattle  -  plagues ;  to  public 
dents  wbo  engaged  in  a  demonstration  against  charities,  mutual  insurance,  and  tbe  encourage- 
tlie  rector  was  followed  by  a  stormier  outbreak,  ment  of  commerce  and  industry ;  and  to  satis- 
during  which  the  authorities  shut  the  rioters  in  fying  the  requirements  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
the  building.  Id  January  the  Minister  of  £du-  tary  authorities  and  the  post-ofBce.  The  gov- 
cation  announced  that  the  universities  of  St.  emor  can  protest  against  acts  of  the  Semstvo ; 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Easan,  Kharkov,  and  but  the  decision  rests  with  the  Directing  Sen- 
Odessa  would  not  be  opened  at  the  beginning  ate.  The  Semstvo  elects  an  executive  commit- 
of  the  term.  The  Kiev  and  Moscow  universi-  tee  from  among  its  members,  and  fixes  the  sal- 
ties  were  the  first  ones  reopened,  before  the  aries  of  the  committeemen.  Tolstoi  proposed 
end  of  January.  Several  hundred  students  to  change  the  basis  of  representation  by  hav- 
were  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  prison ;  but  eventu-  ing  each  8,000  acres  of  land  held  by  the  nobil- 
ally  some  of  the  obnoxious  university  statutes  ity,  each  450,000  rubles  of  commercial  capital, 
were  altered,  and  complaints  of  the  students  and  each  4,000  adult  male  peasants  represented 
ceased.  A  Siberian  university  was  opened  in  by  one  delegate  in  the  council,  thas  giving  the 
Augast  at  Tomsk  with  the  establishment  of  a  nobles  a  great  prepouderance.  Even  then  he 
faculty  of  medicine  to  supply  the  need  of  doc-  would  give  the  governor  an  absolute  veto  over 
tors,  who  now  number  only  twenty-two  forthe  the  decisions  of  the  Semstvo,  while  the  stand- 
whole  of  Siberia.  ing  committee  which  prepares  the  legislation 

€«BiBeBi«ratt«B  tf  the  iDtrodnctlM  of  Chrlstlailty.  would  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  not 
— The  nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  adop-  necessarily  Irom  the  members  of  tbe  Semstvo, 
tion  of  Christianity  under  Vladimir  the  Great  and  the  rate  of  salary  would  be  determined  by 
was  celebrated  throughout  Russia  on  July  27,  the  Government.  There  was  much  opposition 
1888.  The  principal  festivities  were  held  at  in  several  of  the  ministries  to  this  plan,  which 
Kiev,  the  mother  of  Russian  cities  and  the  first  practically  extinguishes  ihe  right  of  local  self- 
seat  of  the  Russian  Ohurch.  government,  and  the  question  was  therefore 

The  Political  SltiatfoD. — With  Count  Tolstoi  postponed  till  another  year.  A  proof  of  the 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  strength  of  Panslavism  was  the  appointment  in 
Pobedonostzeff  in  charge  of  ecclesiastical  af-  April,  1888,  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Depart>- 
fairs,  and  a  high  Protectionist  directing  the  ment  of  the  Interior,  next  to  that  of  the  minis- 
finances,  the  Nationalists,  Panslavists,  and  Old  ter,  of  Gen.  Bogdanovioh,  whom  a  year  before 
Conservatives  have  controlled  the  internal  poll-  the  Czar  had  dismissed  from  the  army  in  dis- 
tics  of  Russia  dnring  the  reign  of  Alexander  grace  because  he  had  entered  into  secret  deal- 
Ill,  and  have  even  influenced  the  Czar  to  ings  with  Gen.  Boulanger  with  the  object  of 
sometimes  act  in  foreign  affairs  at  vanance  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
with  the  officially  declared  policy  of  his  Gov-  France.  Gen.  Ignatieff  was  elected  president 
ernment,  although  they  have  not  succeeded  in  of  the  Slavonic  Benevolent  Society,  which  is 
displacing  M.  de  Giers  from  tbe  Foreign  Office,  the  chief  agency  of  Panslavic  agitation  in  the 
The  Greek  Orthodox  propaganda  has  been  car-  Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  eve  of  the  anniver- 
ried  on  by  the  aid  of  Government  encourage-  sary  of  Russia's  conversion  to  Christianity, 
ment  and  intervention.  Poland  is  governed  as  The  organs  of  Liberal  opinion  and  Western 
though  it  were  a  part  of  Old  Russia.  The  ideas  have  all  been  suppressed  in  Russia,  ex- 
state  schools  of  the  Baltic  provinces  have  been  cept  one  monthly. 

Russified,  and  the  separate  police  system  of  Central  isbu — Col.  Alikhanoff  on  the  Afghan. 

Livonia,   Esthonia,   and  Courland  has    given  frontier  has  succeeded  in  bringing  nearly  all 

place  to   Russian  institutions  conducted    by  the  Turkomans  under  the  Russian  esgis.     The 

Russians.  The  provincial  and  district  autonomy  Afghan  authorities  at  the  instigation  of  Col. 

granted  by  Alexander  II  has  been  shorn  of  one  Maclean,   the  British  political  agent  in  that 

feature  after  another,  the  independence  of  the  region,  have  sought  to  prevent  by  force  the 

courts  has  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  migration  of  Turkomans  into  Russian  doinin- 

and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  bureaucrats  rule  ions,  and  on  April  15,  1888,  a  collision  took 

with  power  as  unrestricted  as  in  the  time  of  place  between  Afghan  troops  and  Salor  Turko- 

the  Emperor  Nicholas.    Early  in  1888  Count  mans.    According  to  the  British  account,  Ali- 

Tolstoi  brought  forward    a   project  for   the  khanoff  entered   Afghan  territory,  as  he  had 

transformation  of  the  Semstvos  or  representa-  done  before,  in  order  to  protect  a  band  of  168 

tive  bodies  of  the  governments  and  districts  emigrant  Salors  in  their  flight  over  the  border, 

established  by  the  law  of  January  13,  1864.  ,  while  the  Russians  say  that  the  Afghan  troops 

These  councils,  in  which  land-owners,  manu-  pursued  the  fleeing  Salors  86  versts  (about  20 

facturers,  merchants,  and  rural  communes  are  miles)  on  Russian  territory ;  and  on  overtaking 

proportionally  represented,  have  the  disposal  them  fired  at  them  and  received  their  fire  in 

of  the  local  revenues  and  of  a  part  of  the  im-  return,  which  caused  them  to  recross  the  f  ron- 

perial  revenue  that  is  devoted  to  local  pur-  tier,    carrying    with    them   their    dead    and 

poses,  and  are  empowered  to  legislate  in  mat-  wounded  comrades  before  Alikhanoff  and  his 

ters  relating  to  the  erection  and  maiutenance  cavalry  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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SALVADOR,  a  republic  in  OeDtral  America. 
Area,  18,720  square  miles;  i>opulatioD,  Jan.  1, 
1888,  664,518,  an  increase  for  1887  of  18,888. 

CefeniBWt— The  President  is  Gren.  Francisco 
Henendez,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  in 
1891.  In  April,  1888,  the  Legislatiye  Assem- 
bly appointed  vice-presidents,  and  to  succeed 
one  another  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
are  given :  Don  Jos6  Larreynaga,  Don  Manuel 
Del^Mlo,  and  Don  Jos6  Antonio  Quir6s.  The 
President's  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers:  Public  Instruction  and  Charita- 
ble Institutions,  Dr.  Hermogenes  Alvarado; 
Finance,  Sefior  £.  Perez;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Manuel  Del- 
gado;  Interior,  Dr.  Rafael  Reyes;  and  War, 
Hefior  Arriola.  The  United  States  Minister  to 
the  Central  American  republics  is  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Hall,  residing  at  Guatemala.  The  American 
Consul  at  Salvador  is  Thomas  T.  Tunstall ;  the 
Salvadorian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Ma- 
riano Pom&res. 

FbyuMtt*  —  Instead  of  owing  any  money 
abroad,  Salvador  has  lodged  money  in  London 
for  the  completion  of  its  railroad.  The  home 
indebtedness  of  $5,000,000  involves  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  $869,777.  The  Govern- 
ment's expenditure  in  1887  of  $2,106,508  was 
met  by  an  income  of  equal  amount.  The 
liquor- tax  produced  $818,040  in  1887. 

Araj. — A  decree  issued  in  August  fixed  the 
strength  of  the  military  forces  at  24,000,  in- 
cluding the  militia,  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  all 
Halvadorians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-dve  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  sub- 
ject to  enrollment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy.  The  Minister  of  War  has  procured 
several  infantry  an«]  artillery  officers  from  the 
Spanish  army  to  drill  the  national  recruits  and 
instruct  Salvadorian  cadets. 

CtaBnlcatiMS.— In  addition  to  the  1,281 
miles  of  wire  that  were  in  operation  Id  Sal- 
vador prior  to  1888,  there  were  laid  180  miles 
during  the  year,  the  number  of  offices  being 
increased  from  68  to  74. 

In  July,  1888,  the  Government  made  a  con- 
tract with  Stanley  McNider  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  telephone  plant  and  service  in  the 
cities  of  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla.  The 
concession  covers  a  term  of  twenty -five  years. 

OMiBene. — The  trade  of  Salvador  has  devel- 
oped of  late  years  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


EngUuid 

Fnmce 

Oermaoy 

Italy 

Sdmh 

unttaddutefl... 
Centiml  AmerioA 


Iinpoft. 


Espart. 


ToUl. 


1,684 

1,578 

441 

1.198 

200 

1.101 

46 

909 

49 

017 

T81 

1,92S 

848 

808 

8,400 

7.697 

The  chief  products  exported  were  as  follow : 
Coffee,  $5,024,288;  indigo,  $1,603,962;  silver, 
in  bars,  $268,457;  Peruvian  balsam,  $115,- 
856;  sugar,  $106,189;  brown  sugar,  $107,356. 
There  entered  Salvadorian  ports  in  1886,  880 
vessels,  817  being  steamers. 

The  American  trade  exhibits  these  figures : 


FISCAL  TKAR. 

Import  lalo  Ik* 
UaiMSMM. 

PboimUc  opart 
ta8idTad«r. 

1880-^80 

16k«l6-\>7 

$1,201,275 
1,069,841 
1,478,480 

$470,M1 
477,126 
046^802 

1887-'8d 

MOVEMENT. 


Importo., 
Sxporta. 


1883-'84. 


12,046.028 
0,U0^799 


1884-'85.,  1885-*86. 


112,184.096  I      $8,400,047 
^7I6,4^8  !        7,697,688 


During  the  last  fiscal  year  named  the  trade 
was  distributed  as  follows,  reduced  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars : 


The  increase  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  due 
to  the  advance  in  coffee. 

IDilBg. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  their 
last  session,  made  a  decision  of  great  impor- 
tance to  mine-owners,  by  abolishing  the  taxes 
upon  transfers  of  mine  property,  which  for- 
merly amounted  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  They  have  also  removed  the 
duties  upon  all  kinds  of  imported  mining  ma- 
chinery and  implements. 

EdicatiM. — On  July  1  was  inaugurated,  at 
the  University  of  Salvador,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Fine  Arts,  Don  Jos6  Maria 
Frances  y  Roftillo  occupying  the  chair,  and 
Don  David  Guzman  delivering  the  inaugural 
address.  The  National  Library  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  15  at  the  capital. 

igriodtare* — In  April  an  agricultural  school 
was  created  in  Salvador,  with  a  model  farm 
and  experimental  station,  to  which  are  to  be 
admitted,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  mu- 
nicipalities, at  least  two  apprentices  for  every 
department  into  which  the  republic  is  divided, 
and  as  many  paying  pupils  as  may  apply. 

Waterw«rk8i — The  Government  has  made  a 
contract  with  Sefior  Patricio  Branon  to  pro- 
vide the  city  of  San  Salvador  with  drinking- 
ing-water,  by  means  of  steam  machinery,  at 
the  rate  of  2,500  gallons  an  hour.  The  Gov- 
ernment contributes  toward  the  work  the 
sum  of  $15,000,  advancing  the  eancetsionnaire 
$6,000. 

Charitable  iMtttatlfw.— During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80,  1888,  the  expenditure  in  Sal- 
vador toward  entertaining  hospitals,  work- 
houses, and  orphan  asylums,  and  for  pensions, 
reached  the  sum  of  $142,217,  toward  which 
the  Government  contributed  direct  $41,915. 
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SIMOA,  a  kingdom  in  the  western  Pacific, 
occupyini?  the  Samoan  Islands,  formerly  known 
as  the  Navigator  Islands.*  The  group  of  twelve 
islands,  two  of  which  are  oninbahited,  has  an 
area  of  1,000  square  miles,  and  contained  in 
1874  a  population  of  84,265  natives,  of  whom 
16,668  lived  on  the  island  of  Upolu,  12,580  on 
Savaii,  3,746  on  Tutuila,  and  1,481  on  the  other 
islands.  There  are  about  300  whites  and  1,000 
imported  Polynesian  laborers  employed  on  the 
plantations.  The  ooooanut  plantations,  the 
incipient  cotton  and  coffee  cultures,  and  the 
trade  in  copra,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port, are  conducted  mainly  by  Germans,  who 
nave  tbeir  commercial  headquarters  in  this  part 
of  the  Pacific  at  Apia.  The  principal  imports 
are  cotton  goods,  hardware,  arms,  ammunition, 
building-material,  coal  for  steamers,  provis- 
ions, beer,  and  tobacco.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  in  1885  was  $468,000 ;  of  exports, 
$369,000.  The  share  of  Germany  in  the  im- 
ports was  $355,000,  and  in  the  exports  $295,- 
000.  Of  88  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  22,003,  that  were  engaged  in  1886  in  the  for- 


Godeffrois  in  a  scheme  to  acquire  the  adminia> 
tration  of  the  finances  and  the  political  control 
of  the  country,  instigated  Malietoa  to  make 
war  on  Tupua,  and  by  means  of  fire-arms  sup- 
plied by  the  German  company  in  exchange  for 
grants  of  land  the  former  made  himself  sole 
King,  and  chose  Steinberger  for  his  Prime  Min- 
ister, dismissing  and  banishing  him,  however, 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  his  real  purposes. 
The  Germans  then  furnished  the  adherents  of 
the  rival  dynasty  with  war  material,  and  Ma- 
lietoa was  forced  to  abdicate ;  but  Uie  m^or- 
ity  of  the  people  remained  true  to  him,  and  he 
fought  hb  way  back  to  power.  His  position 
was  strengthened  by  the  oflScial  recognition  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  confirmation  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  port  of  Pango  Pan  go  for  a  naval 
and  coaling  station,  which  had  been  made  in 
1872  by  the  then  sovereign  chief  of  the  part 
of  Tutuila  in  which  it  is  situate.  A  treaty  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  Jan.  17,  1878,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  on  February  13,  by 
which  the  right  to  establish  at  Pango  Pango  a 


•  eign  and  coastwise  trade,  87,  of  14,588,  carried 
the  German  flag.  The  house  of  Godeffroi  and 
Son,  Hambuix  merchants,  since  succeeded  by 

'  the  German  Trading  and  Plantation  Company, 
took  the  lead  in  developing  the  copra-trade  in 
the  Samoan  Islands.  The  imports  of  this  com- 
pany in  1885  were  valued  at  $306,000,  and  its 
exports  at  $582,000. 

History. — Formerly  there  were  ten  independ- 
ent chiefs  on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  while  the 
remaining  islands  were  go.verned  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  two  royal  houses  of  Malie- 
toa and  Tupua.  In  1878,  at  the  (suggestion 
of  foreign  residents,  a  House  of  Nobles  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  were  established, 
with  Malietoa  Laupepa  and  the  chief  of  the 
royal  house  of  Tupua  as  joint  Kings.  The  isl- 
anders had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
American  and  French  missionaries,  and  the 
commerce  was  divided  between  the  Americans 
and  the  English  until  the  cocoanut  culture  and 
the  exportation  of  copra  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Stein- 
berger, who  went  to  Samoa  in  1875,  nominally 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  in  reality  as  the  secret  agent  of  the 

*  Fnr  another  map.  showing  some  of  the  islands  on  a  larger 
scale,  Bee  the ''  Annual  Cyclopaodla'^  for  ISbd,  page  798. 


station  for  coal  and  naval  supplies,  freedom  of 
trade,  commercial  treatment  as  a  favored  na- 
tion, and  extra-territorial  consular  jurisdiction 
were  secured  to  the  United  States.  On  Jan.  24, 
1879,  King  Malietoa  made  a  perpetual  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  Germany,  and 
by  a  special  clause  confirmed  the  grants  of 
all  lands  acquired  by  Germans,  and  debarred 
himself  from  future  interference  with  regard 
to  their  lands,  plantations,  wharves,  and  houses. 
Soon  afterward  civil  war  broke  out  again, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fighting  Malietoa  was 
firmly  established  upon  the  throne.  This  fact 
was  recognized  in  a  proclamation  that  was 
signed  by  the  American,  British,  and  Grer- 
man  consuls,  which  was  issued  by  the  British  * 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Gordon,  who,  on  Aug.  27,  1879,  made 
a  treaty  with  Malietoa  securing  to  England 
most  -  favored  -  nation  treatment,  extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  the  right  to  select  a 
harbor  for  a  naval  station  and  coaling  depot. 
On  Sept.  2,  1879,  a  convention  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Samoa,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  administration  of  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Apia  was  assumed  by  the  consular  au- 
thorities for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
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It  Bhonld  revert  to  Malietoa's  government,  any  attempt  to  enforce  his  anthority  against 
Malietoa  Lanpepa  a  few  days  later  was  sue*  Tamasese  woakl  be  resented  by  the  Germans, 
oeeded  by  his  nephew  Telavao.  The  new  and  probably  treated  as  a  eatut  belli.  The 
Malietoa  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Ger-  Hambarg  Commercial  and  Plantation  Com- 
many,  in  the  belief  that  it  confirmed  land  titles  pany  was  the  earliest  of  the  enterprises  that 
that  were  in  dispute,  and  acknowledged  all  nave  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Gferraan  co* 
kinds  of  land  transfers  made  to  Germans,  and  lonial  empire.  Prince  Bismarck  was  willing 
maintained  his  objections  nntil  the  British  to  extend  financial  Government  aid  when  the 
Oommissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  assured  company  had  become  embarrassed  throngh 
him  a  year  later  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In  interfering  with  Samoan  politics,  but  the  op- 
July,  1881,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war-  position  in  the  Reichstag  was  too  strong, 
fare  that  continued  between  the  two  dynastic  The  naval  forces,  however,  were  employ^ 
parties,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  to  further  the  political  purposes  of  the  com- 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  pany,  in  which  some  of  the  Chancellor's  per- 
whereby  it  was  arranged  that  all  Samoa  should  sonaJ  friends  were  interested.  In  the  spring 
be  ruled  by  Malietoa  as  King,  and  Tupua  as  of  1886  Admiral  Knorr  went  with  a  squad- 
Vice-King.  In  1882  the  joint  administration  ron  to  Samoa,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
of  the  three  foreign  powers  in  Apia  was  con-  creating  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  lead  to 
tinued  by  a  new  convention  until  such  time  as  German  annexation.  He  treated  Malietoa, 
the  internfld  state  of  the  island  should  admit  of  the  King,  with  open  contempt  and  indignity^ 
the  district  being  placed  again  under  the  native  visited  the  camp  of  Tamasese  in  his  flagship^ 
government.  Germans  continued  to  barter  landed  with  his  officers  and  band  of  music,  and 
rifles  and  powder  for  land  at  the  price  of  about  feasted  with  the  rebel  chief.  The  flag  that  the 
thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  an  acre,  and  on  Germans  had  given  Tamasese  was  saluted,  in- 
Nov.  10,  1884,  Dr.  StUbel,  the  acting  German  stead  of  the  royal  ensign.  Malietoa  consulted 
consul,  by  threats  compelled  Malietoa  to  sign  a  with  his  English  and  American  friends,  and, 
treaty  creating  a  State  Council  consisting  of  by  their  advice,  appealed  to  Consul  Greene* 
the  German  consul,  two  Germans  designated  baum  to  proclaim  an  American  protectorate 
by  him,  and  two  Samoans,  one  to  be  appointed  temporarily  by  virtue  of  the  supposed  promise 
by  the  King  and  the  other  by  the  Vice-King,  of  tne  Unitea  States  to  extend  protection  in 
This  Councu  should  have  power  to  make  laws  the  event  of  difficulties  with  foreign  powers, 
on  all  subjects  affecting  the  interests  of  Ger-  The  fifth  article  of  the  American  treaty  was 
mans  or  persons  in  their  employ,  and  especially  so  construed  by  the  consul,  who  acted  on  this 
laws  in  regard  to  crimes  committed  by  Sa-  supposition,  although,  whatever  its  covert  in- 
moans  against  the  persons  or  property  of  Ger-  tent,  it  did  not  indeed  promise  more  than  the 
mans.  The  King  bound  himself  furthermore  good  offices  of  the  United  States.  The  bold 
to  appoint  a  German  of  the  consuPs  selection  action  of  Greenebaum  and  the  attitude  of  the 
who  should  advise  him  on  idl  subjects  relating  English  deterred  the  German  admiral  from 
to  German  residents  and  their  interests,  and  carrying  out  his  intentions.  He  held  no  fur- 
act  as  judge  in  cases  in  which  Germans  were  ther  communication  with  the  rebels,  and  in  a 
interestisd.  Hie  German  officer  in  the  Samoan  few  days  left  Apia  just  as  a  British  war-ship 
Government  should  also  have  supervision  of  entered  the  harbor.  Malietoa  had  been  as-- 
the  prisons,  and  command  of  a  police  force  for  sured  by  English  consuls  and  by  the  captains 
the  prison  service  and  for  the  security  of  the  of  English  men-of-war  that,  if  he  refrained 
German  plantations.  On  Dec  29,  1884,  Ma-  from  putting  down  the  rebellion  by  force^ 
lietoa  sent  a  protest  to  the  German  Kaiser,  com-  England  would  not  only  give  him  advice  but 
plaining  that  the  treaty  was  wrung  from  him  by  protection.  At  length  the  German  Govem- 
mtimideition,  and  that  the  former  German  con-  ment  determined  to  depose  Malietoa,  and 
sul,  Weber,  was  continually  stirring  up  rebell-  notified  the  English  and  American  Govem- 
ion.  giving  arms  and  money  to  Samoan  chiefs,  ments  that,  since 'the  German  repret^entatives 
and  encouraging  them  to  rise  against  their  in  Apia  did  not  enjoy  the  expected  support 
sovereign.  Soon  after  this  Malietoa,  Tupua,  from  their  colleagues,  it  would  be  obliged  to 
and  fifty-two  chiefs  petitioned  for  British  an-  protect  German  interests  by  independent  ac- 
nexation.  The  King  had  offered  the  sover-  tion,*  and  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
eignty  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain  about  clare  war  and  refuse  to  recognize  Malietoa.  In 
a  year  previously,  and  also  offered  it  to  the  a  dispatch  to  the  German  minii^ter  at  Wash- 
United  States,  in  order  to  escape  German  dom-  ington,  dated  Aug.  7,  1887,  the  Gerinnn  Cban- 
ination.  The  British  Government  supported  cellor  wrote  that  Germany  was  unable  to  re- 
German  encroachments,  in  accordance  with  a  nounce  her  demand  for  immediate  reparation 
secret  understanding,  and  the  municipal  ad-  for  the  insults  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
ministration  at  Apia  passed  entirely  into  the  national  honor  of  which  the  partisans  of  King 
control  of  the  Germans.  Malietoa  had  been  guilty,  and  must  obtain  a 
Tamasese,  before  he  was  set  up  as  King  by  guarantee  that  German  interests  would  be 
Germany,  never  had  a  large  party  at  his  back,  protected. 

Malietoa  had  been  able  to  crush  the  rebellion  In  August,  1887,  four  German  war- vessels 

at  any  time,  but  did  not,  because  he  knew  that  arrived  at  Apia,  and  on  the  28d,  after  the 
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mail  -  steamers  had  left,  the  German  consul  made  a  sadden  demand  for  a  money  indemnity, 
made  a  demand  on  the  King  for  the  immediate  which  Malietoa  could  not  at  once  satisfy,  or 
payment  of  $12,000  as  damages  for  cocoannts  woold  not  without  a  decent  interval  for  con- 
that  had  been  stolen  daring  the  previous  four  sideration. 

years  and  $1,000  for  an  injury  sustained  by  a  The  German  naval  authorities  declared  and 
German  in  a  street  fight.  King  Malietoa  asked  enforced  martial  law.  Some  natives  tore  down 
for  three  days  to  consult  with  his  chiefs ;  but  the  proclamations  to  this  effect,  whereupon 
on  the  next  morning  a  detachmeot  of  marines  the  village  of  Sapapaha  was  bombarded  and 
seized  the  Government  House,  affixed  a  decla-  burned.  The  German  consul  refused  to  rec- 
ration  of  war  signed  bv  Heusner,  the  German  ognize  the  municipality  of  Apia,  which,  under 
commodore,  raised  the  German  flag,  and  the  convention  of  1879,  had  been  administered 
searched  the  town  for  Malietoa,  who  had  es-  by  the  forei^  consuls.  The  American  consul 
caped  to  his  residence  at  Afanga,  eight  miles  protested.  The  British  consul  issued  a  proda- 
distant,  from  which  he  fied  just  before  the  mation  to  British  residents  saying  that  he  had 
arrival  of  a  German  man-of-war.  On  the  26th  received  no  instructions  to  recognize  the  ex- 
the  Germans  proclaimed  as  King  the  rebel  isting  Government,  and  that  British  subjects 
chiet  Tamasese,  who  took  possession  of  the  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
Government  House  and  hoisted  his  flag.  Once  of  the  consulate.  The  British  Government 
before  the  Germans  had  raised  the  rebel  flag  took  no  action  until  Feb.  24, 1888,  when  or* 
of  their  protege,  but  had  been  obliged  to  take  ders  were  sent  to  the  acting  British  consul  that 
it  down  again.  The  American  consul -gen-  since  the  continuance  of  the  municipal  board 
era],  Harold  M.  Sewall,  who  had  succeeded  had  been  found  impracticable,  the  convention 
Green ebaam  when  the  latter  was  recalled  for  should  be  oonsidercKi  as  suspended  a^d  the  dis- 
proclaiming  on  his  own  authority  an  American  trict  as  having  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
protectorate  over  Samoa  on  the  occasion  of  de  facto  Samoan  Government  as  provided  by 
the  former  German  attempt  to  depose  Malie-  the  terms  of  the  convention  in  case  of  its  ter- 
toa,  now  was  joined  by  the  British  pro-consul  mination.  The  Government  of  the  United 
in  a  declaration  that  the  American  and  British  States  refrained  from  any  official  communica- 
Governments  would  not  recognize  Tamasese,  tions  with  Tamasese^s  Government,  and  would 
but  would  continue  as  heretofore  to  recognize  not  recognize  him.  The  English  Government, 
Malietoa  as  King.  Malietoa  was  hunted  by  the  however,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  made  to  Ma- 
Germans  until  he  finally  gave  himself  up,  on  lietoa  by  the  Britsh  consul,  recognized  Tama- 
the  promise  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  and  sese  as  the  King  d^  facto^  and  entered  into 
was  taken  as  a  state  prisoner  first  to  German  diplomatic  relations  with  his  Government 
New  Guinea,  then  to  Cameroons,  and  in  Au-  The  SaBMB  CMferMttt — The  convention  of 
gust,  1888,  to  Hamburg.  A  large  number  of  1879,  the  renewal  of  it  in  1883,  and  the  pre- 
his  chiefs  and  principal  followers  were  like-  vious  acts  of  the  three  foreign  powers  in  rela- 
wise  banisheil  to  distant  islands.  When  the  tion  to  Samoa,  were  based  on  a  definite  under- 
German  squadron  was  sent  to  carry  out  this  standing  and  express  assurances  of  a  mutual 
intention,  Malietoa  was  disposed  to  resist,  and  guarantee  of  its  neutrality  and  independence, 
was  only  deterred  by  the  proclamation  of  the  In  1884  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
British  and  American  consuls  advising  submis-  Grerroany  and  Great  Britain  to  respect  the  in- 
sion  to  the  inevitable,  and  declaring  that  their  dependence  of  Samoa.  The  action  of  the 
Oovernments  would  never  acknowledge  Tama-  German  consul  in  forcing  Malietoa  in  Novem- 
sese  as  King.  her  of  that  year  to  sign  a  treaty  giving  Ger- 
The  Germans,  on  landing  from  their  war-  many  a  virtual  protectorate,  and  the  events  of 
vessels,  endeavored  to  provoke  disturbances  1886,  made  it  desirable  for  the  United  States 
that  would  afford  a  pretext  for  carrying  out  Government  to  have  the  diplomatic  under- 
the  warlike  intentions  that  Germany  had  noti-  standing  attested  in  a  solemn  treaty.  The 
fied  to  the  other  interested  powers  through  powers  were  therefore  invited  to  a  conference, 
diplomatic  channels.  They  first  set  up  a  target  which  was  held  at  Washington  in  the  summer 
for  rifie- practice,  and  fired  through  the  princi-  of  1887.  At  the  conference  the  German  min- 
pal  street  of  Apia.  When  this  arrogant  pro-  ister  proposed  to  commit  the  actual  control  cf 
ceeding  led  to  no  result,  they  regaled  the  na-  the  islands  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  a  foreign 
tives  with  intoxicants,  which  was  a  breach  of  adviser  of  the  King,  who  should  be  appointed 
the  law,  and  bullied  them  into  a  fight  in  which  by  the  power  having  the  preponderant  coro- 
a  German^s  nose  was  broken.  This  also  led  to  mercial  interests  in  the  islands,  the  other  pow- 
nothing,  because  the  German  magistrate  be-  ers  having  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
fore  whom  the  matter  was  taken  refused  to  the  nominee.  At  the  end  of  the  quinquennial 
hold  the  accused  persons,  for  lack  of  evidence,  term  the  control  should  be  renewed  on  the 
It  was  only  then  that  they  fell  back  upon  the  same  conditions.  Mr.  Bayard  proposed,  in- 
thefbs  of  cocoanuts,  for  which  the  courts  ere-  stead,  to  place  the  executive  authority  in  the 
ated  under  German  auapicies  had  failed  to  hands  of  a  council  composed  of  the  King  and 
bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice,  and,  proceed-  Vice- King  of  Samoa  and  three  foreigners  desig- 
ing  on  the  novel  theory  that  the  King  was  nated  respectively  by  the  three  treaty  powers, 
responsible  for  the  pilferings  of  his  subjects,  but  under  the  commission  and  pay  of  the  na- 
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tive  Goyeminent,  which  would  make  them  as  declares  that,  while  willing  to  accept  the  ex- 
free  as  possible  from  the  control  of  the  Gov-  planation  that  the  action  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernments to  which  they  owed  their  original  ernment  in  Samoa  was  indaenced  by  a  desire 
appointment.  In  a  dispatch  to  Minister  Pen-  to  protect  the  people,  he  can  not  bring  himself 
dleton  at  Berlin,  the  Secretary  of  State  after-  to  believe  that  its  course  has  been  proper, 
ward  explained  that  his  opposition  to  the  Ger-  TiHame's  CevenHeat. — Ko  sooner  nad  the 
man  plan  was  not  dae  to  the  fact  that  under  German  forces  overthrown  the  legitimate  Ring 
it  the  appointment  of  the  actual  governor  of  than  they  began  to  compel  the  puppet  whom 
the  islands  would  be  given  to  Germany,  but  to  they  had  placed  on  the  throne  to  carry  out  the 
the  union  of  complete  political  control  with  scheme  of  transferring  into  German  possession 
commercial  preponderance  supplanting  instead  all  the  productive  resources  of  the  islands, 
of  aiding  the  native  Government,  and  tending  Through  land  titles  and  mortgages  the  German 
to  diminish  rather  than  to  develop  the  capacity  speculators,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  Govern- 
of  the  natives  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  ment,  held  the  natives  entirely  under  their 
In  1886  the  British  Government,  following  control.  Herr  Brandeis,  who  bad  been  con- 
Prince  Bismarck^s  principle  of  quid  pro  quo^  nected  with  the  German  consulate,  was  made 
which  had  previously  led  to  the  clandestine  the  chief  adviser  of  Tamasese,  and  practically 
surrender  of  the  best  shores  of  Papua  behind  directed  all  acts  of  government  The  German 
the  backs  of  the  Australians,  and  which  in-  squadron,  which  consisted  of  the  ilagship 
volved  the  Saraoan  question  in  combinations  "  Bismarck."  the  *^  Olga,"  the  ^^  Carola,"  and 
affecting  European  politics  and  the  British  the  *^  Sophie,"  sailed  away  as  soon  as  the  new 
position  in  Egypt,  in  South  Africa,  on  the  Government  seemed  to  be  established.  Yet, 
x^iger,  in  Zanzibar,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  when  the  war- vessels  left,  the  position  of  the 
world,  had  entered  into  a  secret  bargain  with  usurper  at  once  became  precarious.  lie  deeply 
the  German  Government  to  give  it  practically  offended  the  people  when,  at  the  suggestion 
a  free  hand  in  its  dealings  with  Samoa.  The  of  his  German  Prime  Minister,  he  assumed 
United  States  Government  has  for  a  long  period  the  hereditary  name  of  Malietoa.  When  he 
regarded  Samoa,  as  well  as  Hawaii,  as  a  coun-  was  further  misled  ipto  imposing  a  poll-tax, 
try  possessing  a  frame  of  government  admit-  his  followers  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  of 
ting  of  permanent  treaty  relations,  and  in  men,  and  the  country  openly  rebelled  against 
whose  independence  the  United  States  have  the  tax,  which  he  was  unable  to  collect.  In- 
for  military  reasons  a  supreme  interest.  In  fluentiaj  chiefs  called  the  people  together  and 
1877  Secretary  Evarts  declared  that  the  desire  urged  them  to  resist  the  tax ;  and,  when  Tama- 
of  l^e  United  States  in  respect  to  Samoa  was  sese  was  induced  by  the  German  agent  to  pro- 
to  see  a  stable,  independent  native  Govern-  pose  the  suppression  of  these  asseniblsge^, 
ment  established.  In  1880  President  Hayes,  chiefs  of  his  own  party  grew  angry  and  threat- 
in  his  annual  message,  spoke  of  the  diplomatic  ening.  Many  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
agreement  subsisting  between  the  three  treaty  islands  remained  away  from  the  Legislature 
powers  as  the  best  security  for  harmony  in  when  it  met,  and  many  who  attended  were 
their  relations  to  the  native  Government,  hostile  to  the  Government.  The  Germans  in- 
When  the  rumor  was  circulated  that  in  May,  trod  need  the  registration  of  title-deeds  and 
1886,  Germany  intended  to  annex  Samoa,  as  mortgages,  an  elaborate  judicial  system,  and 
well  as  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands,  Secre-  regulations  for  village  councils  and  assemblies 
tary  Bayard,  in  communicating  his  views  of  of  chieftains.  The  authority  of  the  Govern- 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  ment  was  recognized  in  parts  of  the  districts 
for  the  guidance  of  the  ministers  at  London  of  Aana  and  Atua  at  the  western  and  eastern 
and  Berlin,  said  that  the  concern  of  the  United  extremities  of  Upolu,  while  the  middle  district 
States  Government  in  Samoa  differs  from  that  of  Tuamasanga,  the  birthplace  of  the  Malietoas, 
in  regard  to  distant  groups  of  islands,  and  that  as  well  as  the  other  islands,  were  hostile.  The 
we  have  established  treaty  relations  with  Samoa,  American  gunboat  *^  Adams  "  arrived  at  Apia 
with  which  relations  Germany  disclaims  any  on  Oct.  19,  1887,  before  the  departure  of  the 
intention  to  interfere.  German  squadron.  The  German  cruiser  '^Ad- 
Mr.  Bayard  refused  to  consent  to  the  Ger-  ler "  and  the  gunboat  **  Eber "  were  subse- 
man  proposals,  and,  when  it  became  evident  quently  stationed  in  Samoa.  An  English  war- 
that  the  English  minister  had  entered  the  con-  vessel,  the  '^  Lizard,"  was  also  sent  to  observe, 
ference  instructed  to  support  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Sewall,  the  American  consul,  returned  to 
the  German  Government  implicitly,  he  broke  the  United  States  on  leave,  a  deputy,  Mr. 
off  the  negotiations.  The  conference  was  not  Hlacklock,  being  left  to  look  after  American 
concluded,  but  suspended.  The  question  passed  interests.  The  Germans  in  Apia  subjected 
out  of  the  diplomatic  stage  when,  ten  days  Americans  to  injustice  and  hostility,  and 
after  the  adjournment,  the  German  fieet  ssiled  American  and  British  trade  suffered  greatly. 
for  Samoa  to  carry  out  the  purposes  to  which  The  American  residents,  and  some  of  the  Eng- 
the  American  Government  had  refused  its  lish,  encouraged  the  spirit  of  resistance,  which 
consent.  The  correspondence  with  the  Ger-  became  fo  strong  and  determined  that  the  en- 
man  Gk)vemment  was  closed  by  a  letter  from  tire  country,  except  his  own  elan  and  political 
Mr.  Bayard  in  January,  1888,  in  which  he  dependents,  was  ready  to  rise  against  Tamasese. 
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Ctrll  War. — Mataafa,  a  near  relatire  of  Ma-  Europeans,  Tamasese  established  himself  at 
Hetoa,  was  the  chief  of  the  loyalist  party,  and  Salu&fata,  where  ho  was  supplied  with  arms 
its  candidate  for  the  throne  as  the  legitimate  and  ammanition  bj  a  German  schooner  which 
saccessor  of  the  exiled  King.  The  enemies  of  made  maoy  trips  between  Apia  and  his  camp. 
Tamasese  were  supplied  with  arms  by  Ameri-  Brandeis,  who  had  seryed  in  the  German  artil- 
oan  and  English  traders.  The  crisis  was  pre-  lery,  became  his  military  adviser.  An  English 
cipitated  by  a  conflict,  on  August  81,  between  merchant  named  McArthur  and  an  American 
Tamasese^s  people  and  five  chiefs  of  the  Tua-  named  Moores  supplied  Mataafa  with  munitions 
masanga  district,  which  occurred  on  the  occa-  of  war.  Mataafa's  authority  as  King  was  ao- 
sion  ot  a  division  of  mats.  The  chiefs  were  knowledged  all  over  the  islands,  except  in  a 
summoned  on  the  following  day  to  appear  be-  few  villages.  The  American  vice-consnl.  Black- 
fore  the  royal  court  of  justice  at  Matianu.  Re-  lock,  in  replying  to  the  notification  of  Mataafa's 
fusing  to  obey,  they  raised  the  flag  of  revolt,  election  by  the  people,  said  that  he  thought 
and  called  on  Mataafa,  who  was  chief  of  Fale-  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
ula,  fifteen  miles  from  Apia,  to  lead  them  three  powers.  The  English  consul  simply  in- 
against  Tamasese.  The  King  gathered  his  mill-  formea  Mataafa  that  the  party  of  Tamasese,  as 
tary  forces,  fortified  Matianu,  a  point  of  land  he  was  assured  by  the  German  consul,  would 
lutting  into  the  Bay  of  Apia,  where  the  kings  respect  the  territory  declared  neutral  if  Mataafa 
had  from  ancient  times  held  their  court,  and  would  also  do  so. 

occupied  two  forts  at  Matantu.  Warriors  from  Mataafa  gathered  together  an  army  of  five 
Upolu  and  Savaii  streamed  into  Mataafa's  camp  thousand  men,  while  Tamasese's  force  at  Sal- 
at  Faleula.  On  Sept.  9  the  representative  of  uafata  did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred  war- 
the  old  dynasty  proclaimed  himself  King  of  riors  from  the  Ituatane  district  of  Savaii  and 
all  Samoa,  under  the  title  Mataafa  Malietoa  II.  the  Aana  and  Atua  tribes.  The  main  body  of 
On  Sept.  12  Mataafa  led  his  forces  around  all  these  tribes,  with  the  Tnmasasas  and  the 
Apia  to  the  neighborhood  of  Matantu,  where  a  Mononos  who  fight  in  canoes  joined  Mataafa^s 
battle  took  place  that  lasted  ft>om  noon  till  even-  standard.  On  In  ov.  5  Mataafa  moved  from  the 
ing.  There  were  about  two  thousand  combat-  village  of  Laulii  on  the  formidable  works  at 
ants  on  either  side,  Tamasese*s  men  having  the  Saluafata.  These  consisted  of  stockades  in  the 
greater  number  of  breech-loading  rifles.  Ac-  forest,  parapets  on  the  mountain-side  leading 
oording  to  their  wont,  the  Samoans  flred  with-  up  to  the  fort,  from  which  the  timber  had  been 
out  aim,  discharging  about  thirty  thousand  cleared  to  afford  a  free  rifle-range,  and  the  big 
shots,  many  of  which  passed  through  the  houses  fort  built  of  stones  and  baskets  filled  with  sand, 
of  Europeans  and  struck  the  shipping,  killing  in  three  sections,  with  narrow  passage-ways 
Oapt.  Bisset,  of  an  English  merchant-schoon-  between  them.  The  fort  stood  on  a  hill  at  the 
er,  who  was  in  the  English  consulate,  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Apia.  Mata- 
wounding  a  sailor  on  the  ^^  Adler."  The  killed  afa's  position  was  likewise  fortified.  The  fight- 
on  neither  side  numbered  more  than  half  a  ing  lasted  many  days.  About  one  hundred  and 
dozen  ;  but  after  the  battle  many  heads  were  twenty  men  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
out  off  from  the  wounded  as  trophies  of  victory,  fifty  wounded.  Both  parties  took  the  heads  of 
Conquered  by  noise  and  the  consciousness  of  a  their  enemies.  Tamasese^s  outposts  in  the  bush 
failing  cause,  the  soldiers  of  Tamasese  fled  from  were  driven  from  their  principal  stockade  on 
their  forts,  and  escaped  by  swimming  to  Matia-  Nov.  6,  and  retreated  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
nu,  while  Mataafa  took  up  his  portion  in  Ma-  hill,  where  they  hastily  made  a  clearing  and 
tantu.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  an  offi-  threw  up  a  stockade.  The  Tumasaga  warriors 
cer  of  the  "  Adler,"  with  forty  men,  occupied  of  Mataafa^s  army  stormed  the  height,  pulling 
the  strip  of  land  giving  access  to  Matianu,  to  themselves  up  by  bushes  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
prevent  the  victors  from  attacking  Tamasese^s  my^s  fire,  drove  the  Tamasesans  from  the  stock- 
demoralized  army.  ade,  and  forced  them  to  retire  farther  np  the 

At  the  proposal  of  the  German  and  English  mountain,  where  they  made  another  stand.  By 
consuls,  Mataafa  declared  the  neutrality  of  Nov.  9  the  Tumasaga  men  had  fought  their 
Apia.  The  conqueror  was  elected  King  in  way  to  a  good  position  in  the  mountains,  and 
meetings  that  were  held  all  over  the  country,  built  a  stockade  within  twenty-five  yards  of  a 
and  wa.s  proclaimed  as  such  in  Apia,  where  he  Tamasese  stockade.  The  wounded  of  Mataafa^fl 
took  possession  of  the  Government  property,  army  were  taken  to  Apia,  where  they  were 
The  English  and  American  consuls  were  anx-  bandaged  by  the  suri;eons  of  the  **  Adams'^ 
ions  to  have  the  foreign  parts  of  the  district  of  and  "  Lizard,"  and  cared  for  under  the  direo- 
Apia  declared  neutral,  but  the  German  consul  tions  of  Col.  H.  de  Co&tlogon,  the  British  con- 
insisted  on  extending  neutrality  to  all  German  sul,  Vice-Consul  Blacklock,  and  the  command- 
land  throughout  the  island,  including  the  prom-  ers  of  the  American  and  British  men-of-war. 
ontory  where  Tamasese's  army  lay  encamped.  The  German  naval  surgeons  dressed  the  wounds 
and  similar  places  of  refuge  everywhere,  in  of  Tamasese's  men.  On  Nov.  10  the  German 
which  he  could  gather  his  forces  and  prepare  steamer  "Ltlbeck"  arrived  with  Dr.  Knappe, 
his  attacks  without  molestation.  Mataafa  who  relieved  Consul  Becker, 
would  not  agree  to  this,  and,  in  order  to  remove  The  new  German  consul,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  scene  of  confiict  from  the  vicinity  of  the  the  ^*  Adler,"  ordered  Mataafa  to  leave  his  en- 
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gvupmeDti,  on  acooant  of  alleged  violations  of  the  confiscation  of  all  flre-nroiB  was  ord«red, 
German  aentrsl  territorj  and  depredations  on  houses  were  searched,  and  several  English  and 
the  plantations,  which  Mataaf a  dented,  saying  American  residentg  were  mnghly  handled. 
that  be  would  not  stop  Sghting  nor  forego  the  Capt.  Hnllan,  of  the  "  Nipaic,"  received  Klein 
advantage  that  he  had  gained,  and  only  desired  on  board,  and  refnsed  to  give  him  Dp  to  be  tried 
foreigners  to  leave  the  Samoani  to  settle  the  before  a  military  trihanal  on  the  demand  of 
war  for  themselvea.  The  second  day  after  this  Capt  Fritie,  the  German  naval  oommander. 
the  three  conttals  held  a  meeting,  at  which  Theee  events  led  to  trexb  oorrespondence  be- 
Vice-GuDBiil  Blackloolc  proposed  that  the  three  tween  the  GuTemments  of  Germany  and  the 
oonaols  should  aBsiioie  the  govemment  jointly.  United  States.  The  firmness  of  the  latter 
ontil  they  received  definite  instnictions  from  cansed  the  Berlin  aatborities  to  check  the  high- 
their  OovernmeDts.  The  British  oonsnl  said  handed  proceedings,  which  could  only  lead  to 
that  the  only  peaoeable  solution  was  to  deprive  Gennao  annexation.  Consul  Knsppe  and  Vic«- 
Tsmaaese  and  Brandeis  of  all  power;  bnt  Dr.  Consnl  Braiideis  were  recalled,  while  the  State 
Knappe  replied  that  he  most  continne  to  recog-  Department  at  Washington  ordered  Consul 
nize  Tamasese.  On  the  next  day,  Nov.  IC,  the  Sewall  not  to  return  t«  Samoa.  At  the  pro- 
British  consul  isaned  a  proclamation,  assuming  poaal  of  Prinoe  Bismarcic  it  was  decided  to  re- 
iurisdiotioD  over  Britisn  subjects,  and  direct-  open  in  Berlin  the  conference  that  was  sns- 
ng  them  to  pay  taxes  to  him  in  trust  for  the  peoded  at  Washington  on  July  26,  I8S7. 
Samosn  Government,  whenever  it  should  be  UNM,  HKNBTBEETON,  surgeon,  bom  in  New 
properly  established.  York  city,  Sept.  ST,  18S0 ;  died  there,  Nov.  18, 

On   Nor.  IB  the  Uonono  and  Savaii  men  1886.     Be  was  gradnated  at  the  College  of 

of  Hataafa's  army  made  on  attack  by  water  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in   1866,  and  then 

on  Saluafata  in  thirty-eight  canoes  and  three  of  studied  abroad.    On  bis  return   be    beeaine 

the  Samoan  naval  vesaela,  which  consist  simply  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  that  college  nntil 
of  two  large  canoes  lashed  together,  holding  a 
stockade,  on  which  small  ancient  cannon  are 
mounted.  Two  other  ports  were  taken.  The 
German  gunboat  "Eber"  and  the  "Nip»c," 
wbioh  had  come  to.relieve  the  "Adams,"  an- 
chored off  Saluafata.  The  German  anthoritiefl 
warned  Hatoafa  to  keep  away  from  German 
ground.  Tiiey  obtained  an  agreement  from 
him  to  this  efiect,  but  he  renonnced  it  when 
be  learned  that  international  taw  imposed  no 
such  obligation,  aBcertaining  that  such  was  the 
view  of  the  American  and  British  consnls,  aud 
made  his  military  dispositions  nithont  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  "  Olga  "  the  Germans 
decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  disarm  the  na- 
tives. Marines  werelanded  from  the  "Olga"  on 
Dec.  17  and  18.  An  American  newspaper  cor- 
respoodent,  John  G.  Klein,  acted  as  military 
adviser  to  Mataafa.  The  Samoans  fired  at  the 
German  boats,  but  a  landing  was  made,  and 

the  party  already  on    shore  cni  their  way  «""*  ""^  ""■* 
throngh  the  natives  and  joined  the  others  at 

Bailele.    The  Germans,  one  hundred  and  fifty  1866,  and  In  1869  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

in  number,  took  their  position  in  the  bouses  on  Anatomy,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  when 

the  plantation  and  held  their  own  against  thou-  he  accepted  that  of  the  PraoUoe  of  Surgery, 

.    sands  of  natives  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  be  filled  until  his  death.    Dr.  Sands  had 

which  they  were  re-enforced  by  a  detachment  been  connected  with  various  hospitals  as  con- 

trom  the  "  Eber,"  The  Germans  then  advanced  suiting  and  attending  surgeon,  bnt  had  grod- 

and  drove  the  Samoans  before  them,  burning  ually  withdrawn  from  snob  relations   lo  de- 

tfa^ir  villages.    Several  hundred  natives  were  vote  bis  entire  time  to  private  practice.    From 

killed,  while  the  German  looses  were  fifteen  1S60  till  ISTO  he  was  in  partnership  with  Dr. 

killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded.     The  Ger-  Willard  Parker.     He  was  a  member  of  many 

mans  bombarded  and  destroyed  eighteen  vil-  medical  societies,   including  the   New    York 

lages.  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  1863  was  chosen 

After  these  events  the  German  authorities  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  of  Bnr- 

prooliumed  martial  law,  and  assumed  complet«  gery  of  Paris.     In  16nS-'67  he  was  President 

anthority  in  Apia.     All  vessels  were  searched,  of  the  New  York  Cooniy  Patholoirical  Society, 

American  goods  were  not  allowed  to  land  nn-  in  ISTi-Te  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 

leas  sent  to  German  warehouses  for  examina-  and  in  168S  iif  the  New  York  County  Surgical 

tion,  the  English  newspaper  was  suppressed.  Society.    For  many  years  he  had  been  reoog- 
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nized  as  the  foremost  snrgeoD  in  New  Tork  obei  and  La  Vega  Rulroad,  there  is  one  con- 
citf,  astate  in  diagDOBis,  eonnd  in  jadgment,  nee  ting  the  capital  with  Paerto  Plata.  Santo 
and  deztroQB  as  an  operator.  He  was  oallea  Domingo  has  been  conneoMd  with  the  world's 
for  consultation  in  President  Garfield's  case,  telegraph  system  since  April,  1888,  by  the 
and  also  in  ei-Pre«dent  Grant's  illness,  and  be  submarine  cable  connecting  Mole  St  Nicolas 
attended  Rosooe  Conkliog  in  his  lost  illoesa,  (Hayti),  Puerto  Plate,  and  Santo  Domingo 
performing  the  operation  on  bis  bead.    Dr.     with  Santiago  de  Gnba. 

Sands  was  too  bus;  to  devote  mnch  time  to  Cawsrwi. — The  imports  in  1887  amoanted 
publishing  bis  results,  but  among  the  descrip-  to  $2,067,928,  and  the  exports  to  (2,660,471. 
tione  of  operations  that  be  contributed  to  The  chief  articles  of  export  were  tobacco, 
medical  literature  are  "Case of  Oancer  of  the  sugar,  coffee,  hone;,  wax,  mahoganv,  and 
LarjDx  saccessfullj  removed  by  Larjngoto-  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Gtiano  exportation 
my"  (1866);  "Aneurism  of  the  Sub-Clavian,  baa  been  resumed  on  a  large  scale.  The 
treated  by  Galvano-Punctnre  "  (1860);  "Case  American  trade  exhibits  the  following  flgnrefl; 
nf  Traumatic  Brachial  Neuralgia,  treated  by 
the  Excision  of  the  Cords  which  go  to  form 
the  Brachial  Plems"  (1878);  "Case  of  Bony 

ADcbylosis    of    the    Hip- Joint,    snccessruUy    is8« i  t].BMi,isi 

treated  by  Subcutaneous  Division  of  the  Neck    j?fl 1     J'SS-JU 

of  the  Femnr  "  (1878)  ;  "  Esmaroh's  Bloodless  : '       '     ^ 

Method"  (m75);  "Treatment  of  Intuxauscep-  SATAfl^  JOHN,  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
taonbyAlKlominal8ection"(1877);  "TheQues-  land,  Dec.  13,  1828;  died  in  Spragueville,  Pa., 
lion  of  Trephining  in  Injuries  of  the  Head  "  Oct.  9,  1888.  He  was  educatM  in  the  Jesuit 
(1883) ;  and  "  Rupture  of  the  Ligaraentum  Pa-  college  at  Colougones,  and  took  a  oonnn  in  the 
tells  and  ita Treatment  by  Operation"  (1886).    art  soliool  of  the  Dublin  Society,  where  be 

SINTO  DOMINGO,  a  repnblic.  occupying  the  gained  several  prizes.  While  studying  art  he 
eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  began  to  contribute  patriotic  articles  and 
that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti,  poems  to  John  Hitohell's  Dublin  newspaper, 
I'he  population  of  the  republic,  by  the  census  and  when  that  was  seized  by  the  British  Gor- 
of  1887,  is  604,000,  emment,  and  its  editor  sent  to  Australia,  he 

GfTeraawt. — The  President  is  Gen.  Ulysses  joined  several  friends  in  establishing  another 
Heureauz.    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the 

fullowing  ministers:  Interior  and  Police,  Gen.  —      ■ 

Wencestao  Figaeredo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 
Manuel  Maria  Gautior;  War  and  Niry,  Gen. 
Miguel  A.  P.  Pichardo ;  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Gen.  Julio  J.  Sulii ;  Justice,  Public 
Works,  and  Instruction,  Don  Juan  Tomie 
Mejia;  Public  Works,  Sefior  P.  M.  Garrido. 
The  United  States  Chargi  tTAfaire*  is  John 
E.  W.  Thompson,  resident  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti.  The  American  Consul  at  Puerto  Plata 
is  Thomas  Simpson.  The  Dominican  Consul 
at  New  York  is  Don  Leoocio  Jnli4. 

FlnaiKSi — The  public  indebtedness  on  July 
1,  1888,  included  an  internal  debt  of  tl,660,- 
000,  ft  balance  of  $834,250  of  foreign  debt 
(which  is  being  paid  off  by  an  extra  2-per- 
cent, import  duty),  and  the  old  6-per-cent. 
Englisb-Santo  Domingo  loan  of  1B89,  of  which 

£750,700  is  still  held  in  London.   The  republic  ^    ' 

in  July,  1888,  made  a  loan  in  London  and  on  johh  bitioi. 

the  Continent  to  the  amount  of  £770,000, 

bearing  6  per,  cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  off  newspaper  devoted  to  the  popular  canse.  He 
within  thirty  years,  the  amount  to  be  applied  gave  much  aid  with  bis  pen  to  the  revolution- 
as  follows:  First,  £142,860  for  canceling  the  ary  movement  of  1848,  and  the  auppreseion  of 
Hartmont  loan  of  1869;  second,  £151,660  his  newspaper  led  him  to  nnderlnke  more  act- 
toward  canceling  the  internal  debt,  the  re-  ive  and  personal  work.  At  the  outbreak  of 
maining  £475,480  to  bear  interest  dating  from  the  revolt  he  organized  and  commanded  a 
July  1,  18S8.  This  debt  is  to  be  paid  off  at  body  of  armed  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
par  by  sijty  half-yearly  drawings,  the  first  of  land,  and  at  their  head  captured  several  Brit- 
wbich  is  to  be  made  on  June  15,  1889.  This  ish  garrisons.  On  the  failure  of  the  movement, 
loan  was  placed  at  SSJ.  he  came  to  New  York  city  and  secured  em- 

CaaainMaflwu. — There  is  in  operation  a  line  ploynient  as  a  proof-reader  in  tbe  "  Tribune  " 
from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega,  115  kilometres,  office.  While  so  engaged  he  contributed  fre- 
Besides  the  telegraph  running  along  the  San-    quently  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  wrote 
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•ereral  dramu  and  poems,  planned  historical  Sheridan,  James  B.  UcPhemon,  and  John  B. 

works,  and  painted  piotnrei.    Subaeqnentlr  he  Hood,  tieiog  among  liis  classmates.    HcPher- 

held  editori&l  appointnents  on  the  New  York  son  vas  at  the  bead  of  the  class,  Schofield 

"Citizen"  and  on  newspapers  in  New  Orleans  was  No.  7,  Sheridan  No.  84,  and  Hood  No. 

and  Washin^n,  beaidea  writing  regnlarlf  for  44.  The  whole  number  was  02.  On  hiB 
the  "Democratic  Review"  and  the  ''Ameri- 
can Review."  Wliile  in  Washington  lie  be- 
came edi  I  or -in-chief  of  Stephen  A.  Duoglss's 
political  organ  "  The  Statea,"  and  afterward  its 
proprietor.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
was  assistant  editor  of  ilie  New  York  "  Irish 
News,"  bnt  he  resigned  his  appointment,  aided 
Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Heagher  in  organizing 
the  famous  Iriiih  brigade,  and  served  in  the 
war  as  his  aide,  though  on  the  roll  of  the 
Sixtj-ninth  New  York  Regiment,  fie  first 
became  ooonected  with  Irish  politics  in  the 
United  Statea  in  ises,  when  he  w«8  cboaen 
head  center  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood^  and 
throDgh  the  solicitationB  of  John  O'Mabony, 

Ilia  friend  and  the  founder  of  the  order,  reluct-  hmm  a'lLuana  acHomu). 
antly  accepted  the  office.    He  applied  himself 

with  Tigor  to  the  reconciliation  of  tlie  antago-  graduation,  Schofleld  was  assigned  to  the  First 

nistio  factions  within  tlie  order,  and,  thoiigli  a  United  Staten  Artillery,  and  served  for  two 

man  of  great  popnlarity  and  influence  in  Irish  years  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida ;  and  from 

and  Roman  Cathulic  oirclea,  waa  □nsnooessfuL  185S  to  1860  he  was  Assistant  Professnr  of 

During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1864  he  had  Natnral  Philosopliy  at  West  Point,  alter  which, 

rendered  the  Repoblican  psrty  much  service  as  on  leave  of  absence,  be  was  for  one  year  Pro- 

an  orator,  and  on  tbe  conclusion  of  pence  bis  feasor  of  Physics  in  Washington  University,  St. 

friends  urged  upon  President  Johnson  tlie  pro-  Louia,  Mo.    He  hsd  been  ooromiwioned  first 

priety  of  appointing  him  to  a  forei^  office,  and  lientenant.  United  States  Army,  in  Angnst, 

tbe  President  tendered  him  tlie  United  States  1SJ6,  and  oaptuio,  in  May,  1861.    At  tbe  out- 

consnlebip  at  Leeds,  England.    Ho  felt  deeply  breakjsf  tbe  oitil  war  he  became  mqjor  of  tbe 

grieved  at  this  action,  because  he  was  widely  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  and  on 

knownasanexpatriatedm&n.andwfsconvinoed  April  26,   1S61,   was  made   chief-of-staff  to 

thattbeBritisbGovernment  would  never  rec(^-  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  with  whom  he  served 

nize  bim  officially.    Still,  believing  be  might  h«  in  the  Missouri  campaign.    He  was  appointed 

of  iwme  service  to  tbe  Fenian  prisoners  con-  brifcadier-general  of  volunteers  in  November, 

fined  in  England,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there,  IBUI,  and  soon  afUrward  brigadier- general  of 

through  tbe  aid  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  tbe  Miseonri  militia,  and  he  commanded  in  that 

American  minister  to  Franoe,  began  negotia-  State  until  April,  186S.    He  was  mode  major- 

tions  with  tbe  British  Government  which  re-  general  of  volunteers  in  November,  13G2,  and 

salted  in  tbe  release  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  from  May,  1863,  till  February,  1864,  be  com- 

Retumlng  to  New  Y'ork  city,  be  engaged  in  manded  the  Department  of  tbe  Missouri.    He 

literary  work,  boaght  a  sninmer  home,  "  Lnn-  was  qext  assigned  to  tbe  command  of  tbe  De- 

relside,"  at  Spragneville,  Pa.,  and  made  bis  pnrtment  and  Army  of  tbe  Ohio,  which  formed 

winter  quarters  in  Fordliam,  N.  Y,    He  was  an  a  pan  of  the  army  that  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 

accomplisheil  scholar,  and  as  an  orator  and  lect-  man    nrganiied    for    bis    Georgia    campaign 

nrer  was  in  great  demand  with  Roman  Catho-  against  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Jo- 

lic  colleges  and  societies.    St.  John's  College,  senh  E.  Johnston. 

Fordham,  N.  T.,  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D,  in  that  great  campaign,  Gen.  Sohofleld  por- 

in  18TS.    His  publlabed  works  inclnde  "  Lays  tioipsted  in  the  batlleaof  Resaca.  Dallas,  Eeoe- 

of  tlie  Fatherland  "  (1850) ;  "  Ninety-eight  and  saw  mountain,  and  Atlanta.    After  the  capture 

Forty-eight;   tbe  Modern  Revolutionary  His-,  of  Atlanta,  when  Sherman  was  preparing  (or 

tory  and  Literature  of  Ireland "  (I8S6);  "Our  his  march  to  theses,  Bchofleld,  in  command  of 

Living  Representative  Men "(1800);    "Faith  the  Twenty-third  Corps,   was  sent  back   (o 

and  Fancy,"  poems  (1863);  "Campugn  Life  Ntsbville,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen. 

of  Andrew  Johnson  "  (1864) ;  "  Life  and  Pub-  George  H.  lltomas.     When  the  Confederate 

ho    Services    of    Andrew    Johnson"   (1863);  army,  nf  about  40,000  men,  under  Hood,  de- 

"Fenian  Heroes  and  Martyrs"  (1868);  "Po-  feated  by  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  turned  back  ro 

etna;    Lyrical,     Dramatic,    and     Romantic"  attack   Thomas,   tt  was    first    confronted   bv 

(1870);  and"PictnresqueIreland"(1878-'83).  Schofield's  force  of  about  26,000.     Schofield 

SCHOflELD,  JOHN  ■tltXWm,  an  American  made  a  skillful  retreat  as  far  as  Franklin,  on 

soldier,   bom   in  Chautauqua  County,  N.   T.,  the  Harpetb  river,  eighteen  miles  frcim  Nash- 

8ept  29,  1331.     He  was  graduated  at  West  ville,  where  he  intrenched  a  line  with  both 

Point  Military  Academy  In  1803,  Philip  H.  flanks  resting  on  the  stream.     Here  he  was  at- 
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tacked  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  80,  1864.  National  Assenibly,  a  single  honse  compoeed 
The  brigade  forming  SchofieM's  rear  guard,  of  208  members,  of  whom  one  foarth  have 
instead  of  falling  back  qnickly  to  the  main  been  nominated  hitherto  by  the  King.  No 
line  as  ordered,  so  as  to  permit  the  whole  fire  to  member  of  the  legal  or  the  military  profession 
be  directed  ou  the  advancing  enemy,  attempted  is  eligible.  A  Great  National  Assembly  of  fonr 
to  withstand  the  onset  alone.  It  was  soon  borne  times  the  namber  of  members  in  the  ordinary 
back  in  confusion,  and  the  enemy  followed  it  Skopshtina  is  sometimes  convoked  to  consid- 
over  a  part  of  the  intrenchments.  A  por-  er  matters  of  vital  national  importance, 
tion  of  the  line  thus  seized  was  recaptured  He  Ba4lcil  WaMij. — ^The  Radicals  in  Servia, 
i^ter  hard  fighting;  but  the  remainder  could  whose  opinions  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  con- 
not  be  retaken,  and  Schofield  established  a  new  stitational  liberty  prevalent  in  Europe,  with  a 
line  a  few  rods  io  the  rear,  where  the  baftle  tincture  of  the  sooialistio  theories  of  Russian 
was  continued  until  dark.  Meanwhile  he  had  nihilism,  have  for  many  years  represented  the 
got  his  artillery  and  trains  across  the  stream,  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Servian  people, 
and  at  midnight  he  followed  with  his  whole  The  official  class  and  the  merchants  are,  to 
force  and  retreated  to  Nashville.  In  the  battle  a  great  extent.  Progressists  or  Conservatives, 
of  Franklin,  Schofield  lost  2,500  men ;  Hood,  and  the  liberal  professions  contain  many  Lib- 
about  6,000.  For  this  action,  Schofield  was  erals ;  but  the  peasantry,  almost  to  a  man,  be- 
made  brigadier-general  and  brevet  migor-gen-  long  to  the  Radical  party.  The  King,  sustained 
eral  in  the  regular  army.  He  participated  with  by  the  pro- Russian  Liberals  under  Risdch  or 
his  corps  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec.  15  the  pro- Austrian  Progressists  who  followed 
and  16,  1864,  in  which  Thomas  destroyed  the  lead  of  Garashanin,  has  repressed  the  de- 
Hood^s  army.  mand  for  a  more  popular  form  of  government. 

In  January,  1865,  Gen.  Schofield,  with  15,-  annulled  the  victories  of  the  Radicals  at  the 
000  men,  was  detached  from  Thomases  army  polls,  and  imprisoned  or  banislied  their  leaders, 
and  sent  by  rail  to  Washington,  and  thence  by  who  were  driven  by  persecution  to  conspire 
transports  to  the  mouth  of  Gape  Fear  river,  the  violent  overthrow  of  despotic  power.  The 
when  Schofield  was  given  command  of  the  Bulgarian  war  was  a  desperate  resort  to  restore 
Department  of  North  Carolina.  He  captured  the  King's  prestige,  and  when  this  failed,  and 
Wilmington  on  Feb.  22, 1865,  fought  the  battle  Garashanin  retired,  King  Milan  called  Ristich  to 
of  Kinston  on  March  8-10,  and  on  March  22  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  June,  1887, 
joined  at  Goldsborough  the  army  of  Gen.  Sher-  and  attempted  to  govern  with  a  coalition  Cabi- 
man  as  it  moved  northward  after  its  march  to  net.  The  Radicals  gained  another  victory  in 
the  sea.  When  Gen.  Johnston's  army  surren-  the  autumn  elections.  The  King  was  con- 
dered  to  Sherman's,  April  26,  Gen.  Schofield  strained  to. accept  their  programme.  A  corn- 
had  charge  of  the  details.  mission  was  appointed  to  devisee  a  scheme  of 

In  June,  1865,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on  a  constitutional  revision.     He  was  unwilling  to 

mission  relating  to  the  French  occupation  of  intrust  the  Government  to  a  party  which  had 

Mexico,   whence  he  returned  in  May,  1866 ;  been  hostile  to  him  and  was  distrusted  abroad 

and  in  August  of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  on  account  of   its  revolutionary  tendencies, 

the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Poto-  The  Radicals  had,  however,  a  minority  of  four 

mac.    From  June  2,  1868,  till  March  12,  1869,  over  the  elected   and  appointed    ministerial 

he  was  Secretary  of  War.    He  was  then  com-  deputies,  and  after  a  preliminary  agreement 

missioned  m^or-general  in  the  United  States  on  their  part  to  continue  the  foreign  policy  of 

Army  and  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  tlioKing,  and  to  accept  the  financial  programme 

Missouri.     He  commanded  the  Division  of  the  of  the  retiring  ministry,  at  least  in  regard  to 

Pacific  from   1870    till    1876,   and    again   in  the  issuance  of  a  loan  of  20,000,000  dmars  for 

1882-'88.     He  was  superintendent  of  the  Mill-  the  payment  of  the  floating  debt,  the  King  sent 

tary  Academy  at  West  Point  from  1876  till  for  Col.  Gruich,  who,  on  Jan,  1,  1888,  formed 

1881,  commanded  t!ie  Division  of  the  Missouri  a  new  ministry  of  Radical  complexion,  made 

from  1883  till  1886,  and  was  then  transferred  up  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  War, 

to  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic.     On  the  death  Sava  Gruich  ;    Minister  of   Foreign   AfiPairs, 

of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  in  August,  1888,  Franassovich  ;    Minister  of  Oommnnications, 
Gen.  Schofiela  became  the  ranking  oflScer  of .  Velimirovich ;    Minister  of  Finance,  Vigich; 

the  United  States  Army.     He  was  president  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Milosavlyevich ;  Min- 

the  board  that  in  1870  adopted  the  system  of  ister  of  Commerce,  Stefan  Popovich  ;  Minister 

tactics  now  in  use  in  the  army,  and  was  also  of  Justice    and  Education,   Gershich.      Col. 

president  of  the  board  that  investigated  the  Gruich  had  been  Minister  of  War  under  Ris- 

Fitz  John  Porter  case  in  1878.  tich.     Col.  Franassovich  was  Minister  of  For- 

SEEVIA,  a  monarchy  in  Southeastern  Europe,  eign  Affairs  in  Garashanin's  Cabinet.    The  new 

which  gained  its  independence  in  1829,  after  a  Minister  of  Justice  was  a  Professor  of  Interna- 

war  with  Turkey  lasting  fourteen  years,  and  tional  Law   who   was  sentenced  to  death  in 

was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1882.    The  ex-  1883  for  participating  in  the    revolution  of 

ecutive  authority  in  vested  in  the  King,  who  is  Alexinatz,  and  Dr.  Vujich,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 

assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  ministers.    The  nonce,  was  expelled  from  Russia  in  1884  for  sua- 

legislative  body  is  the  Narodua  Skupslitina,  or  pected  complicity  in  the  Nihili»tic  conspiracies. 
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After  voting  tbe  new  loan,  which  was  raised  He  ChHidch  HIiMry* — ^The  new  Council  of 

in  Vienna  at  6  per  cent.,  the  Skapshtina,  on  Ministers,  oonstitated  on  April  27,  was  made 

Janoary  8,  ad joorned  till  the  end  of  tbe  month,  up  as  follows :  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  In- 

The  chiefs  of  the  Radical  party,  whose  demand  tenor,  Christich ;  Mlm'ster  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

for  a  general  amnesty  to  political  offenders  was  Mijatovich ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 

granted,  sent  an  address  expressing  fidelity  to  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Vladan  Djoijevicb ;  Min- 

the  King.    In  a  circnlar  note  to  the  powers  ister  of  Justice,  Georg  Pantelich ;  Minister  of 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  unfolded  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  ad  interim^  Vladan 

scheme  of  political  reforms.     Personal  and  Djorjevich  ;    Minister  of  Finance,  Dimitrije 

civil  liberties  should  be  extended,  though  not  Rakich  ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Michael 

at  the  expense  of  order,  by  enlarging  the  self-  Bogitchevich ;  Minister  of  War,  Costa  Protich. 

government  of  the  communes,  restricting  offi-  The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  the 

cial  interference  in  elections,  liberalizing  the  same  portfolio  in  the  Pirotshanatz  Cabinet, 

laws  governing  the  press,  associations,  and  which  first  entered  into  the  Austrian  alliance, 

public  meetings,  and  modifying  the  criminal  and  has  since  been  several  times  Minister  of 

code  and  laws  relating  to  security  of  person  Finance.    The  present  Minister  of  Finance  is  a 

and  property,  and  the  civil  service.  young  man  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 

The  Kadical  Cabinet,  existing  only  by  the  Progressist  party,  who  has  been  chief  of  sec- 
King's  sufferance,  endeavored  to  carry  out  tions  in  the  department  over  which  he  waa 
their  pact,  and  to  prove  the  capability  of  their  culled  to  preside  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
party  to  conduct  the  Government.  But  in  the  Affairs.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  an  eminent 
new  Chamber  elected  in  February  and  con-  jurist  who  was  a  member  of  the  Christich 
vened  on  March  81,  in  which  the  Radicals  se-  Cabinet  in  1688  is  free  from  party  ties,  as  are 
cured  129  seats  out  of  142,  the  Prime  Minister  also  Dr.  Djoijevicb,  an  author  and  scientist 
was  unable  to  control  the  minority,  which  was  who  has  done  much  for  sanitary  reform,  and 
composed  largely  of  men  educated  in  France,  Gen.  Pnttich,  a  distinguished  military  adminis- 
holding  Republican  and  Socialistic  opinions,  trator.  The.Ministerof  Public  Works  held  the 
King  Milan,  in  an  angry  message  to  the  Cham-  same  office  in  Garashanin's  last  Cabinet,  and 
ber,  warned  the  ministers  that  they  could  not  in  1888  under  Christich. 
continue  in  office  if  they  allowed  the  Radical  The  Skupshtina  was  dissolved  on  April  29 
Club  to  control  their  decisions,  and  if  they  without  having  voted  the  budget  The  leaders 
could  not  forward  legislative  business  within  of  the  Radicals  published  assurances  that  they 
acceptable  lines.  Resolutions  of  revolutionary  would  countenance  no  revolutionary  disturb- 
tendency  were  voted,  such  as  one  in  favor  of  ances,  and  would  act  within  constitutional 
taxing  luxuries,  another  to  make  ^,000  dinars  limits.  Gen.  Gruich,  on  account  of  a  state- 
the  uniform  salary  of  officials  of  all  grades,  a  ment  made  to  a  foreign  newspaper  correspond- 
third  abolishing  bishoprics,  and  others  reduc-  ent,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  dismissal  of  the 
ing  the  pay  of  military  officers,  making  officers  Radical  Cabinet  to  Austrian  pressure,  waa 
of  the  militia  elective,  and  introducing  new  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  The 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  some  of  which  were  arrears  of  taxes  were  collected  more  strictly 
contrary  to  existing  treaties.  One  deputy  pro-  than  under  Ristich  and  Gruich,  who  spared 
pcNsed  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  employed  in  the  their  party  followers.  The  Government  at- 
railroad  service,  and  anotherdemanded  to  know  tempted  again  to  break  the  spirit  of  Radical- 
if  there  was  a  secret  treaty  with  Austria.  The  ism  by  tyrannical  repression.  Many  politicians 
bill  on  the  government  of  communes  took  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  The  finan- 
away  from  the  central  authorities  the  right  to  cial  situation  was  difficult,  but,  by  means  of 
interfere  with  the  ordinances  or  the  acts  of  the  the  new  loan,  tbe  Government  in  June  re- 
local  authorities  within  their  province,  and  the  deemed  the  tobacco  r^giey  which  had  been  sold 
powers  to  remove  mayors  ana  to  dissolve  com-  to  a  foreign  corporation.  Besides  suppressing 
munal  councils.  The  only  other  act  that  was  insurrectionary  movements  in  Servia,  especially 
pa^ised,  a  bill  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  in  the  Saitchar  department,  the  authorities, 
contained  provisions  for  abolishing  about  half  after  a  frontier  raid  of  political  brigands  into 
of  the  standing  army,  and  replacing  it  with  a  Bulgaria  had  taken  place  in  the  Tm  district, 
militia.  Both  these  bills  the  Kim;  refused  to  dismissed  the  prefects  of  Pirot  and  Nish,  and 
sanction.  At  a  conference  with  the  ministers  took  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
on  April  26,  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  sign  such  disturbances. 

the  bill  on  communal  representation,  and  said  He  Rtyal  DtTenSi — King  Milan  married  Na- 

that  he  considered  the  agreement  which  he  had  talie.  Princess  Sturdza,  bom  May  H,  1859, 

made  with  the  Radical  migority  in  the  winter  daughter   of   a   Russian   nobleman,  Col.  de 

no  longer  binding  for  either  party,  whereupon  Keshko  de  Pulcherie,  on  Oct.  17,  1875. ,  Their 

the  ministry  resigned  in  obedience  to  the  de-  only  child,  the  Crown -Prince,  was  bom  in 

mand  of  the  Radical  Club.     The  King  deter-  1876.      Domestic  differences  arose   between 

mined  to  call  to  his  aid  the  moderate  men  of  them ;  the  opponents  of  the  King  all  sympa- 

the  Conservative  party,  and  therefore  invited  thized  with  Queen  Katalie,  and  even  those 

Nikola  Christich,  who  had  thrice  performed  a  who  plotted  to  overthrow  Milan  desired   to 

nmilar  task,  to  select  a  neutral  ministry.  preserve  the  throne  for  her  son,  except  some 
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of  the  Panslavist  Liberals,  who  dreamed  of  Ghika,  in  Bucharest,  and  waited  for  permia- 
the  restoration  of  the  Servian  Empire,  em-  sion  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  ecofesiasti- 
bracing  all  the  South  Slavs,  under  Russian  cal  tribunal  in  Belgrade.  Her  cause  was  es- 
auspices,  with  Prince  Karageorgevioh  or  Prince  poused  by  the  Liberal  and  Radical  Opposition, 
Nikola  of  Montenegro  on  the  throne.  The  and  even  the  leaders  of  the  Pntgressist  party 
Queen  thus  became  identified  with  the  party  disapproved  the  divorce  proceedings.  Gen. 
having  Russian  leanings.  In  1887  the  King  Uorvatovich,  for  championing  the  Queen,  was 
insisted  on  Natalie^s  leaving  Servia,  and  com-  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The  Cabinet  could 
pelled  her  to  sign  articles  of  separation  and  not  approve  the  Eing^s  coarse,  and  the  minis- 
take  up  her  residence  abroad.  The  Qaeen  ters  wished  to  retire.  So  determined  was 
under  this  arrangement  was  given  the  custody  Milan  to  punish  his  consort  that  he  oontem- 
of  her  son.  In  May,  1888,  Natalie  announced  plated  recalling  the  Russian  party  to  power  on 
her  intention  to  return  to  Belgrade.  The  King  condition  of  its  upholding  the  divorce  proceed- 
forbade  her  to  do  so,  and,  meeting  her  at  Vi-  ings;  but  Ristich  declin^  to  take  office  if  tho 
enna,  directed  her  to  go  to  Wiesbaden.  While  suit  were  not  dropped.  Milan^s  temper  became 
she  was  there,  he  sent  a  proposal  for  a  new  so  moody  and  violent  that  he  sent  into  exile 
agreement,  declaring  that  the  former  one  was  his  old  and  devoted  friend  Garashanin  for  ad- 
impracticable.  She  rejected  the  new  proposi-  vising  him  to  withdraw  his  application  for 
tion,  whereupon  King  Milan  applied  to  tho  absolute  divorce. 

Synod  of  the  Servian  Ohurch  for  a  divorce.  The  Court  of  the  Consistory  ruled  that  the 
The  Queen  made  a  compromise  more  difficult  King  and  Queen  must  both  be  heard  in  person, 
by  addressing  indignant  protects  to  the  Synod,  The  ministers  decided  that  there  was  no  law 
the  Consistory,  and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  prevent  the  Queen  from  entering  Servia, 
Ex-Minister  Pirotshanatz  became  her  advocate,  yet  held  that  they  could  prohibit  her  sojourn 
She  denied  the  competence  of  the  Synod  to  in  any  particular  town  as  likely  to  produce 
try  the  case.  The  Synod,  consisting  of  the  political  disorders.  When  King  Milan  found 
Metropolitan,  three  bishops,  and  seven  dergy-  the  Consistorial  Court  determined  to  treat  him 
men,  asserted  its  jurisdiction ;  but,  after  the  as  a  private  person,  be  suspended  its  action, 
King  had  transferred  the  case  to  the  Belgrade  requesting  an  adjournment  for  three  months 
Consistorial  Court,  consisting  of  three  dele-  to  allow  uie  Queen  time  to  prepare  an  answer, 
gates  of  the  Consistory,  the  bishop  agreed  that  While  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  in  the 
this  was  the  proper  tribtmal.  The  Queen  pur-  Consistorial  Court  and  before  the  Holy  Synod, 
posed  appearing  in  person  before  the  Consis-  Milan  applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Theodosije, 
tory,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  King,  who  and  on  Oct.  24  obtained  from  him  a  decree  of 
demanded  that  the  Crown -Prince  be  given  absolute  divorce,  granted  in  his  capacity  as 
into  his  custody,  and  sent  Gen.  Protich  to  autonomous  head  of  the  Servian  Church.  The 
Wiesbaden  to  bring  him  to  Belgrade.  Queen  law  gives  the  Metropolitan  no  authority  to 
Natalie  refused  to  give  up  her  child,  but  the  grant  divorces  independently  of  the  Synod; 
German  authorities  interfered,  and  took  him  and,  even  if  he  had  the  right,  the  title  of 
by  force  from  his  mother.  Archbishop  Theodosye  to  his  office  is  doubtful. 
The  ground  given  for  the  petition  of  divorce  since  many  religious  persons  look  upon  the 
was  ^irreconcilable  mutual  antipathy.^'  The  deposed  Metropolitan  Michael  as  the  rightful 
Servian  law  gives  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori-  head  of  the  Church.  Milan  took  this  irregular 
ties  alone  the  power  of  divorce,  which  can  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  because  he 
only  be  grantea  after  the  parties  have  been  expected  an  adverse  decision  in  the  Oonsis- 
brought  face  to  face  and  a  formal  attempt  has  torial  Court.  To  prevent  hostile  action  of  the 
been  made  to  reconcile  their  differences.  Bish-  Synod,  the  King  suspended  Bishops  Dimitrye 
op  Dimitrije,  of  Nish,  a  friend  of  the  Queen,  and  Nicato,  on  the  ground  of  contumacy, 
was  sent  by  the  Synod  to  Wiesbaden  to  ar-  SeTMM  ef  tin  CMstftatlaii. — ^King  Milan  fol- 
range  a  reconciliation,  if  possible,  on  the  terms  lowed  up  his  divorce  with  a  bid  for  popular 
proposed  by  the  King,  allowing  Natalie  to  re-  favor,  ordering  elections  for  a  Grand  Skup- 
tain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen  on  shtina,  to  be  held  on  December  2,  and  summon- 
condition  that  she  should  not  return  to  Servia  ing  the  Assembly  for  December  25.  The 
except  at  the  King^s  invitntion.  The  Queen  manifesto  ends  with  an  assurance  that  the 
scornfully  refused  to  accede  to  these  conditions,  elections  should  be  free.  A  commission  for 
but  afterward,  when  Milan  showed  a  deter-  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  consisting  of 
mination  to  proceed  with  his  application  for  86  members,  chosen  from  the  three  political 
an  absolute  divorce,  she  pressed  for  a  com-  parties,  met  in  Belgrade,  under  the  presidency 
promise  on  these  very  terms.  After  being  of  the  King,  on  November  8.  The  King 
robbed  of  her  child  and  expelled  from  Wies-  brought  about  a  fusion  in  the  revision  commls- 
baden  by  order  of  the  German  Government,  sion  between  the  Progressists  and  the  Liber- 
she  demonstratively  identified  her  cause  with  als,  whose  political  alliances  have  heretofore 
the  political  designs  of  Russia  by  going  to  that  been  made  only  with  the  Radicals.  The  pre- 
Qountry  in  order  to  interest  the  people  and  the  liminary  elections  were  by  no  means  free. 
Czar  in  her  wrongs.  Subsequently  she  went  The  police  interfered  everywhere,  and  a  great 
to  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Prince  many  persons  were  arrested  or  maltreated. 
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Notwithstanding  tbisu  the  Radicals  were  gen*  the  old  Constitution,  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
erally  victorious.  The  King  then  annulled  in  the  Chamber.  In  the  place  of  deputies  ap- 
the  elections,  and  ordered  new  ones  to  be  held,  pointed  by  the  King,  a  class  of  official  deputies 
under  the  supervision  of  three  royal  ooinniis*  is  created,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
sioners  in  each  of  the  4S0  circumscriptions.  Council  of  State,  the  bishops,  generals  on  the 
In  these  the  Rsdicals  achieved  still  greater  retired  list,  and  the  presidents  of  the  Courts  of 
successes,  llie  Liberals  did  not  maintain  the  Cassation  and  Appeal.  The  Skupshtina  has 
alliance  with  the  Progressists  at  the  polls,  but  the  initiative  in  legislation.  A  significant  arti- 
aided  the  Radicals.  In  the  final  elections,  cle  provides  for  a  regency  of  the  King^s  seleo- 
whicb  were  postponed  till  Decern lier  16,  nearly  tion  in  case  of  his  abdication,  showing  the 
three  quarters  of  the  seats  went  to  Radicals.  eamestnesH  of  King  Milan^s  desire  to  retire 
The  Liberals  elected  about  100  of  the  628  from  his  difficult  position  before  involving  his 
members  of  the  Great  Assembly,  and  the  Pro-  dynasty  in  his  fall.  The  Great  Skupebtina 
gressists  not  more  than  60.  Before  convoking  will  hereafter  consist  of  double  the  number 
the  Assembly,  the  King  required  every  mem-  of  deputies  in  the  ordinary  Assembly,  and 
ber  to  give  a  written  promise  that  lie  would  its  functions  will  comprise  the  consideration 
vote  for^  the  Constitution  as  drafted  by  the  of  questions  affecting  the  throne,  the  election 
commission.  The  Radicals,  under  the  lead  of  of  a  regent  in  a  case  of  its  vacancy,  and 
Gen.  Gruioh,  stood  out  especially  for  the  re-  constitutional  revision.  The  Council  of  State 
linquishinent  by  the  King  of  the  right  to  con-  will  consist  of  eight  members  nominated  by 
dude  alliances  and  military  conventions  witb-  the  King  and  an  equal  number  chosen  by  the 
out  the  consent  of  the  Skupshtina,  and  when  Skupshtina  for  life,  whose  duties  will  be  to 
be  yielded  on  this  and  some  other  points,  the  draw  up  bills  and  administrative  decrees,  and 
bulk  of  the  party  agreed  to  accept  tbe  com-  nominate  candidates  for  judges  of  the  Supreme 
promise  Constitution.  The  session  of  the  Court  and  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  Appeal. 
Grand  Skupshtina  was  opened  on  December  Courtsaredeclared  absolutely  independent,  and 
80.  A  royal  ukase  declared  that  no  discus*  judges  irremovable.  The  eupania$  are  to  have 
sion  would  be  allowed,  and  no  amendment  autonomous  organization  for  matters  relating 
proposed,  but  that  the  Constitution  must  be  to  roads  and  communications,  sanitary  and 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  The  Radicals  financial  requirements,  and  schools.  The  Ser- 
were  inclined  to  insist  on  having  the  Skup-  vian  Church  is  declared  independent  and  anto- 
shtina  meet  annually,  without  requiring  the  cepbalous,  and  its  head  shall  bear  the  title  of 
King's  summons.  They  also  wished  to  take  Patriarch.  All  religions  are  free.  The  liberty 
away  from  the  King  the  power  to  declare  war,  of  the  press  is  guaranteed,  and  newspapers 
and  many  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  aboli-  may  be  founded  witliout  a  deposit  of  caution 
tion  of  the  standing  army,  and  wished  at  least  money.  No  citizen  shall  be  arrested  or  have 
to  obtain  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  mili-  his  house  searched  without  a  warrant  For- 
tary  establishment.  The  King  bad  already  eigners  may  possess  any  kind  of  property  in 
surrendered  the  right  to  allow  foreign  armies  Servia  and  may  be  employed  in  the  state  serv- 
to  cross  Servian  territory  without  the  consent  ice.  Public  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  oom- 
of  the  Assembly.  The  limitation  of  tbe  time  pulsory.  No  titles  of  nobility  may  be  borne 
that  was  allowed  to  the  King  to  continue  pro-  oy  Servian  citizens.  No  pensions  may  be 
visionally  the  budget  of  the  previous  year  with-  granted  without  a  special  act  of  the  Skup- 
out  convoking  the  Skupshtina  to  three  months,  shtina.  While  be  retains  the  right  of  declaring 
was  likewise  a  concession  on  tbe  King^s  part,  war  and  making  peace,  the  King  can  not  con- 
as  the  old  Constitution  allowed  a  full  year,  elude  negotiations  involving  the  payment  or 
The  Radicals  objected  particularly  to  the  elect-  exaction  of  a  war  indemnity  or  the  cession  or 
oral  system  in  the  new  Constitution,  which  acquisition  of  territory  witbout  summoning  the 

provides  that  in  tbe  10  mpanias  into  which  Skupshtina.  

the  country  is  divided  the  deputies  shall  be  HKVfiHIU-DAT  lAPTIOT  CHVRCBi  The  statis- 
elected  by  $erutin  de  lUte^  in  the  proportion  tics  of  this  Church  as  presented  to  the  General 
of  one  to  every  4,500  tax-payers,  tnat  voting  Conference  in  August  were  incomplete.  They 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  that  three  members  gave  the  whole  number  of  members  as  8,887, 
from  each  eupania  must  be  graduates  of  uni-  but  the  returns  of  the  contributions  for  tbe 
vertities.  Notwithstanding  the  objectionable  several  purposes  of  tbe  Church  were  defective 
features,  fewer  than  100  of  the  Radical  deputies  and  unsatisfactory.  Seventy -five  Sabbath- 
proved  irreconcilable,  and  voted  against  the  schools  returned  5,764  members,  including  offi- 
Constitution,  which  was  adopted.  cers  and  teachers  and  pupils.  The  revenue  and 
The  direct  active  franchise  under  the  new  expenditure  of  the  Education  Society  were  bal- 
Constitntion  is  given  to  all  citizens  paying  anced  at  $46,557.  It  received  reports  from  Al- 
15  dinars  in  direct  taxes,  and  the  passive  fran-  bion  (Wisconsin)  Academy  and  Normal  Insti- 
chise  to  persons  whose  taxes  amounted  to  80  tute ;  Milton  (Wisconsin)  College,  and  Alfred 
dinars.  Every  elector  is  eligible  to  the  Skup-  (New  York)  Univers^ity.  The  last  two  of  these 
shtina.  All  parties  approved  the  remove  of  institutions  have  en<lowment  funds  amounting 
the  disqualifications  of  advocates  and  state  together  to  $148,000.  Young  men  and  young 
pensioners,  including  ex-ministers  who,  under  women  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  to  all 
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the  iDstitutioDs.  The  society  at  its  meeting  unexpired  term  of  William  E.  Stonej,  who  re- 
recommended  that  the  English  language  and  signed;  Attorney- General,  Joseph  H.  Earle; 
literatare  should  hold  a  more  prominent  place  Superintendent  of  Education,  James  H.  Rice; 
in  both  preparatory  and  higher  courses  of  in-  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler; 
Btruction.  The  American  Sabbath  Tract  Soci-  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  D. 
etj  had  received  $6,643.  Three  journals  in  the  Simpson;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mclver 
English  language,  one  in  Dutch  (in  Holland),  and  Samuel  McGowan. 

one  in  Swedish  (in  Sweden),  and  one  Hebrew  FfauuMe* — The  revenues  for  the  year  ending 
journal  are  published  under  its  care.  The  re-  Oct.  81,  1888,  amounted  to  $1,168,218.21,  not 
oeipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  had  been,  from  including  the  balance  from  the  previous  year 
all  sources,  $12,089.  The  society  had  support-  of  $104,885.05,  and  were  derived  from  the 
ed  a  mission  in  China,  with  three  American  following  sources:  Direct  taxes,  $582,611.78; 
missionaries,  two  native  preachers,  and  eight  phosphate  royalty,  $187,064.12  ;  deficiency 
other  native  laborers,  with  which  a  dispensary  bonds  and  stock,  $822,867.46 :  Department 
was  connected;  amission  in  Holland;  amis-  of  Agriculture,  $81,562.14;  railroad  asseaa- 
sion  to  the  Jews,  home  missions,  and  a  Scan-  ment,  $8,189.62.  The  annual  interest  charge 
dinavian  mission,  in  the  United  States,  in  which  on  the  State  debt  was  $856,126.81.  For  all  pur- 
twenty -six  laborers  were  employed.  The  poses  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,190,482.63, 
whole  number  of  additions  by  baptism  during  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  1, 1888, 
the  year  in  all  the  missions  was  ninety -one.  of  $77,120.68.    The  personal  property  in  the 

The  Seventh  -  Day  Baptist  General  Confer-  State  was  assessed  for  the  year  at  $41,407,412. 
ence  met  at  Leonardsville,  N.  T.,  August  22.  the  real  estate  at  $84,261,848,  and  railroad 
The  Rev.  L.  A.  Platts  presided.  A  record  was  property  at  $16,817,894,  aggregating  $141,- 
entered  of  the  organization  of  a  new  associa-  986,164.  The  State  tax  of  five  mills  on  thia 
tion — the  South  Western— of  eight  churches  at  valuation  yielded  $709,784.91.  The  poll-tax  is 
Texarkana,  Ark.  Four  other  churches  in  the  not  uniformly  collected,  as  the  returns  show 
South  were  admitted  to  the  Conference.  The  only  1,576  polls  in  Charleston,  while  there 
Memorial  Board  reported  that  the  amount  of  were  6,089  in  Spartansburg. 
the  memoriid  fund,  excluding  original  notes  for  State  DeM. — The  deficiency  bonds  and  stocks, 
$14,148  and  certain  real  estate  not  estimated,  wliioh  became  due  and  payable  on  July  1  and 
was  $1 1 1,924.  Provision  was  made  for  the  amounted  to  $420,692.26,  have  been  settled  as 
more  complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  follow :  $20,962.26  were  bought  up  and  can- 
history  of  the  denomination  and  its  churches  celed  by  the  Sinking- Fund  Commission ;  $177, 
through  the  action  of  individual  churches,  pas-  918.79  were  exchanged  for  4|-per-cent.  bonds, 
tors,  and  families.  In  view  ofthe  movement  of  under  the  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly; 
the  Women^s  Christian  Temperance  Union  for  and  $216,898.48  was  redeemed  for  cash  realized 
promoting  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  from  the  sale  of  the  4^-per-cent.  bonds,  as  an- 
Sabbath,  the  Woman's  Executive  Board  was  tliorized  by  the  act,  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,- 
authonzed  to  present  a  memorial  to  that  body  187.78  of  bonds  and  stock  yet  to  be  redeemed 
explaining  the  reasons  why  the  women  of  this  in  cash.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  State 
Church  could  not  join  in  its  effort;  andareso-  debt,  which  has  been  funded  under  the  con- 
lution  adopted  by  the  Conference  declared  all  solidation  acts  of  1878, 1878,  and  1879,  consists 
legislation** against  rightful  business  on  Sunday''  of  oonsol.  stocks,  $2,161 ,140.26 ;  consol.  bonds, 
nnwarrantable  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  $8,841,000;  and  the  Agricultural  College  stock, 
and  protested,  **  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  a  permanent  fund  of  $  1 91 ,800.  These  amounts 
against  all  infringement  upon  the  rights  and  added  to  the  4^-per-oent.  stock  of  $183,000 
duties  of  Sabbath-keepers  by  such  legislation.''  and  4^per>cent.  bonds  of  $217,000,  together 
Another  resolution  declared  that  "total  absti-  with  the  $5,187.78  deficiency  bonds  and  stocks 
nenoe  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  bever-  to  be  redeemed,  makes  the  total  funded  debt 
ages  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  individual,  $6,599,127.99.  The  41-per-cent.  bonds,  known 
and  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  in  the  State  as  "  blue  bonds,''  were  advertised 
sale  of  such  beverages,  by  law,  is  the  duty  of  for  sale  in  New  York  and  London,  but  no  bid 
the  state."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con-  having  been  received,  the  entire  issue  was  pnr- 
sider  and  develop  a  proper  method  for  bring-  chased,  in  some  cases  at  a  premium,  by  citizens 
ing  about  united  action  by  the  young  people  of  of  South  Carolina.  The  bonds  redeemable  in 
the  denomination  in  denominational  work.  1898  are  selling  at  a  premium. 

§OIJTH  CiKOLUr A.  State  Gtvemwit— The  fol-  UgisiatlTe  ScssIm.— The  Legislature  elected 
lowing  were  the  State  ofiicers  during  the  year:  in  November  met  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 
Governor,  John  P.  Riohardson,  Democrat ;  On  Dec.  12  it  re-elected  United  States  Senator 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  L.  Mauldin  ;  Matthew  C.  Butler.  The  pension  act  of  1887, 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Z.  Leitner,  who  which  had  proved  so  expensive  to  the  State, 
di^d  early  in  the  year  and  was  succeeded  by  was  revised  and  amended,  the  annual  sum 
J.  F.  Marshall  by  appointment  of  the  Gov-  available  for  pensions  was  limited  to  $50,000, 
ernor;  Treasurer,  Isaac  S.  Bamberg;  Comp-  and  each  pensioner  allowed  only  $8  a  month. 
troller-General,  J.  S.  Verner,  elected  by  the  An  act  to  establish  a  home  for  disabled  sol- 
Legislature  in  December,  1887,  to  fill  out  the  diers  was  defeated. 
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The  railroad  law  was  amended  so  as  to  give  ing  the  year  were  1466,619.78 ;  the  ezpendi- 

the  railroad  cominissioDeri  power  to  establish  tnres,  $480,669.28. 

fares  and  rates,  under  certain  limitations.  The  last  session  of  the  university  was  the 

The  8tate  tax  for  general  purposes  was  fixed  first  under  the  new  system   requiring  pay- 

at  5}  mills  for  the  ensuing  year;  a  regular  ntent  of  tuition  fees.     The  attendance  was 

2-mill  tax  for  schools  is  also  levied.  large  (170),  and  the  number  withdrawing  dur- 

Almost  contemporaneoaslj  with  the  opening  ing  the  year  was  smaller  than  ever  before, 
of  the  session,  the  Srate  Supreme  Court,  in  the  At  the  end  of  the  year  221  students  were  en- 
case of  Floyd  v<.  Perrin,  rendered  an  iinpor-  rolled.  Sixty-eight  have  asked  for  a  remission 
tant  decision,  which  nullified  all  acts  thereto-  of  tuition  fees.  The  university  has  28  teach- 
fore  done  by  townships  in  issuing  bonds  and  ers.  The  expenses  for  1887-'88  amounted  to 
assessing  taxes  for  their  payment  to  aid  in  the  $50,280,  of  which  $41,500  was  paid  in  salaries, 
construction  of  railroads.  The  court  decided  Claflin  College,  devoted  to  tne  education  of 
that  the  act  of  1882,  and  acts  amendatory  colored  people,  had  an  enrollment  of  946,  a 
thereto,  by  which  counties  and  townships  large  gam  over  any  previous  year,  with  65 
were  authorized  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  teachers  and  saperinteodents.  The  State  ap- 
railroad  corporations,  and  for  that  purpose  propriates  $5,000  annually  to  this  institution. 
were  declared  to  be  bodies  politic  and  oorpo-  JOUtli*— Companies  have  been  organized  in 
rate  with  necessary  powers  to  carry  out  the  every  county  in  the  State  but  three,  and  inter- 
provisions  of  the  act,  were  in  violation  of  that  est  in  military  affairs  is  everywhere  increasing, 
clause  of  tlie  State  Constitution  which  permits  There  are  now  92  companies  in  the  State,  with 
the  grant  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  town-  841  officers  and  4.748  men.  A  movement  has 
ships  of  the  authority  to  assess  taxes  for  cor-  been  made  to  uniform  the  troops  with  the 
porat«  purposes,  fiy  this  decision  the  liabili-  regular  United  States  Army  uniform,  which  is 
ty  of  townhips  fur  over  $900,000  of  bonds  furnished  free  by  thi  General  Government, 
issued  by  them  was  destroyed.  As  it  was  Twelve  companies  have  been  so  uniformed, 
evidently  unjust  that  these  bonds,  purchased  State  iMtttitliBa. — The  Penitentiary  contained 
in  good  faith  by  the  bondholders,  should  be  at  the  close  of  the  year  894  con  vict.s,  of  whom  848 
repudiated,  several  measures  were  introduced  were  colored  and  51  white.  Of  these  217  are 
into  the  Legislatare  to  restore  the  liability  of  at  work  on  phosphate-mines  near  Summer- 
the  townships.  After  considerable  discussion  ville,  199  are  employed  on  shoe  and  hosiery 
and  much  opposition,  the  Legislature  finally  contracts  inside  the  prison,  and  the  others  are 

Eassed  an  act  declaring  that  where  the  railroad  at  work  on  the  farms  connected  with  the  insti- 

ad  already   been  constructed,  the  principal  tution.    All  the  convicts  are  now  being  worked 

sum  of  the  township  bonds  issued  should  be  a  under  the  sole  control  and  supervision  of  the 

debt    of  the  township  issuing  them,  for  the  officers  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  are  paid  for  by 

payment  of  which  with  interest  a  tax  might  the  contractors  at  a  stated  price  .per  capita  per 

be  levied.    An  important  act  to  regulate  and  day.    The  prison  is  on  a  self-supporting  boHis, 

protect  primary  elections,  based  upon  the  New  and  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 

Tork  law,  was  passed.    The. sum  of  $77,250,  penditures  for  the  year  of  $8,444.28. 

received  from  the  United  States  for  rent  of  and  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  has  680  inmates, 

damage  to  the  State  Military  Academy  build-  an  increase  of  81  over  1887,  of  which  898  are 

ing  by  United  States  troops,  was  appropriated  white  and  287  are  colored.    The  present  build* 

to  public  uses.  ings  are  crowded.    It  is  proposed  to  build  a 

MataUsa. — The  total  enrollment  of  school  separate  hospital  for  the  colored  insane, 
children  for  1887-^88  was  198,484,  an  increase  There  are  102  pupils  in  the  Institution  for 
of  18,417  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  Here,  too,  a  sep- 
children  103,884  were  colored  and  90,100  were  arate  school  for  colored  children  is  proposed, 
white.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  PeutaBi — Under  the  act  of  1887,  providing  a 
was  189.557,  an  increase  of  14,086  over  1886*  pension  of  five  dollars  a  montd  for  disabled 
'87.  There  were  4,208  teachers  employed,  re-  Confederate  soldiers  and  the  widows  of  those 
ceiving  $881,887.81  in  salaries — a  gain  of  209  killed  in  the  Confederate  service,  an  unexpect- 
in  the  number  of  teachers  over  the  previous  edly  large  number  of  claimants  appeared.  Up 
year,  but  a  decrease  of  $8,419.41  in  salaries;  to  September  80,  2,023  applications  had  been 
2,611  teachers  were  white  and  1,592  were  col-  filed,  of  which  the  pension-board  had  approved 
ored;  2,242  were  men  and  1,961  women.  In  2,025, 1,492  being  in  favor  of  widows  and  588 
one  county,  Georgetown,  there  were  no  public  in  favor  of  soldiers.  In  the  payment  of  these 
schools  during  the  year;  twenty-one  counties  approved  claims  the  annanl  appropriation  of 
report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  $50,000  was  not  only  expended,  but  the  Gov- 
schools  and  ten  report  a  decrease.  Eighty-six  ernor,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  borrowed 
new  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  $50,000  additional,  which  was  nearly  exhausted 
year  at  a  cost  of  $81,486.22,  bo  that  the  total  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
number  of  school- houses  is  8,280,  valued  at  PMIttcal.  —  A  Republican  State  Convention 
$485,455.86;  757  are  log  buildings,  1,856  met  at  Columbia  on  May  1,  nominated  dele- 
frame  buildings,  and  83  brick  or  stone.  The  gates  to  the  National  Convention,  and  adopted 
statement  of  receipts  for  school  purposes  dur-  a  platform  containing  the  following: 
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We  declare  the  work  and  achieyements  of  the  Be-  gPAIH,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Sonth- 

publwan  party  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  oon-  western  Europe.    Tiie  present  King  is  Alfonso 

tmued  favor  ot  the  nation,  and  its  mission  will  not  be  vii  r          lu   *                 i#*waw«ii —.mg  w^iiv««v 

completed  untU  all  American  dtiaens  are  protected  at  i^^*'»   posthumous  son  of  Alfonso  XII,  bom 

home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  a  fUll  ballot  and  a  fair  Maj  17, 1886.     Queen  Maria  Christina,  mother 

count  make  a  solid  Soutti  no  longer  pomible.  of  the  King,  is  Regent  during  the  minoritj 

We  denounce  the  methods  employed  hj  the  Demo-  of  ber  son.    She  was  an  Austrian  princess, 

c^^^^^i  IS  ^^^4^e"^ro?^uJe'^iol^^  t^t  ^^^^^.f  the  late  Archduke  Kari  Fe?dinanJ 

intimidation  which  has  suppressed  the  Republican  The  following  ministers  were  in  office  at  the 

Tote.  beginning  of  1888,  Laving  been  appointed  Nov. 

While  repistration  laws  are  usually  intended  to  pre-  27, 1886 :  Prime-Minister  and  President  of  the 

w1nV*^h«  nwi^r^it^r^H^ui^nTth^  Council,  Praxcdcs  Mateo  Sagasta;  Minister  of 

will  01  the  peopiC,  the  reffistranon  Law  of  this  state  IB     -c* >^s— -    Ai»«: a^^>    -   a     \r      *.     xf   •  ^ 

pbunly  desfgnld  to  facilTtate  fraud  and  suppress  the  ^^^}«^  Affairs,  Segwmnndo  Moret;  Minister 

will  of  the  majority,  and  is  on  its  face  one  of  the  most  of  h  mance,  Joaquin  Lopez  Puigoerver ;  Mima- 

disgracelul  nets  ever  placed  upon  the  statutes  of  this  ter  of  the  Interior,  Jos6  L.  Albareda;  Minister 

or  Miy  other  State.       .  ^,     „  ^.      ,  ^               ^^  of  Justice,  Manuel  Alonso  Martinez;  Minister 

We  mvoke  the  aid  of  the  National  Government  to  «.#  A«*4/»tiifM..-i  »^wtA  'p.iM:/>  if^i-Lxi  n^i-i^^  xi- 

relieve  us  of  this  obnoxious  law  and  demand  of  Con-  ^'  Agnonlture  imd  Public  Works,  Carlos  N  a- 

gress  to  enact  such  le^lation  as  shall  secure  a  fkir  ^a^TO  Kodngo ;  Minister  of  War,  Manuel  Caa- 

election  at  least  for  members  of  Congress  and  presi-  sola ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Rafael  Rodriguez  de 

dential  electors.  Arias ;  Minister  of  Colonies,  Victor  Balaguer. 

On  May  17,  at  the  same  place,  the  Democrats  The  Amy* —The  peace  est^iblbhment  of  the 
elected  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  Spanish  army  was  fixed  by  the  resolution  of 
and  adopted  a  sh6rt  series  of  resolutions,  ap-  the  Cortes  of  April  14, 1687,  at  181,400  men, 
proving  the  National  Administration,  the  re-  of  whom  100,000  were  for  service  in  the 
nomination  of  President  Cleveland,  tariff  re-  peninsula,  19,000  for  Cuba,  8,700  for  the  Phil- 
form,  and  the  message  of  the  President  on  that  ippine  Islands,  and  8,700  for  Porto  Rico.  The 
subject,  but  omitting  any  reference  to  the  Mill's  number  of  horses  provided  for  is  16,496 ;  the 
Bill,  the  provisions  of  which  relative  to  rice  number  of  gun&  416.  The  war  effective  is 
were  not  approved.  A  second  Democratic  869,858  men,  with  28,467  horses  and  484  gnna. 
State  Convention  met  at  Columbia  on  Septera-  IIm  Mary* — ^Tbe  fleet  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  com- 
ber 6  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  officers,  prised  8  iron-dad  frigates,  9  unarmored  frigates 
The  renomination  of  Gov.  Richardson  was  op-  and  cruisers,  12  gun-boats,  6  avisos,  1  torpedo- 
posed  by  a  considerable  number  of  delegates,  catcher,  12  torpedo-boats,  and  71  other  vessels, 
who  united  upon  Attorney-General  Joseph  H.  There  were  under  construction  1  armored 
Earle  as  a  candidate,  but  the  Governor  ob-  frigate,  8  belted  cruisers,  8  unarmored  cruisers 
tained  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  convention  on  of  the  first  class,  8  of  the  third  class,  and  2 
the  first  ballot,  and  his  nomination  was  made  torpedo-boats.  A  credit  of  171,000,000  pesetas 
unanimous.  The  other  State  officers  were  also  to  be  spent  on  the  navy  in  the  space  of  nine 
renominated.  The  resolutions  reaffirm  the  Na-  years  was  made  conditional  on  all  the  ships 
tional  Democratic  platforms  of  1884  and  1888,  being  built  in  Spain  from  Spanish  material, 
without  adverting  to  State  issues.  No  nomi-  The  Government  in  1888  ordered  8  armored 
nating  convention  was  held  by  the  Republicans,  cruisers,  of  7,000  tons  each,  and  8  torpedo 
and  no  State  ticket  supported  by  them,  so  that  gun-boats. 

the  Democratic  ticket  received  the  entire  vote  CMMWTte% — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
cast  at  the  election  in  November.  The  Demo-  1886  was  856,206,950  pesetas,  against  764,* 
crats  elected  every  member  of  the  State  Sen-  758,000  pesetas  in  1885;  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ate  (85  in  all)  and  121  out  of  124  members  of  ports  was  727,849,885  pesetas,  against  a  total 
the  Lower  House,  the  three  remaining  members  of  698,008,000  pesetas  for  the  preceding  year. 
being  Republicaus.  The  Democratic  national  The  principal  articles  of  import  and  their  valaes 
ticket  was  successful,  and  Democrats  were  were  the  following:  Cotton  and  cottcm  goods, 
elected  in  the  seven  congressional  districts.  In  78,186,042  pesetas ;  spirits,  68,614,684  pesetas; 
the  Tliird,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Districts  there  cereals  and  flour,  58,288,645  pesetas ;  tobacco, 
was  no  opposition  to  the  Democratic  candi-  48,188,521  pesetas;  timber,  87,625,980  pesetas; 
date;  in  the  First  District  the  vote  stood,  sugnr,  82,625,980  pesetas;  wool  and  woolen 
Democratic  8,540,  Republican  1,296;  in  the  goods,  27,606,881  pesetas;  fish,  27,520,010 
Second  District  Democratic  10,704,  Republi-  pesetas;  hides  and  skins,  26,061,640  pesetas; 
can  1,405;  in  the  Sixth  District,  Democratic  coal,  26,088,681  pesetas;  machinery,  20,902,194 
8.586,  Republican  827;  and  in  the  Seventh  pesetas;  cattle,  20,409,521  pesetas;  silk  and 
District,  Democrntic  8,858,  Republican  7,008.  silk  goods,  18,186,885  pesetas;  iron  and  mana- 

The  people  voted  at  the  same  election  upon  factures  of  iron,  17,290.616  pesetas;  hemp  and 

two  constitutional  amendments — one  extend-  flax,  and  their  manufactures,  17,888,885  pesetas; 

ing  the  term  of  probate  judges  from  two  to  chemicals,  15,851,818  pesetas;  cocoa,  14,028,- 

fonr  years,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  488   pesetas;    all  other  articles,   820.629,218 

26,806  yeas  to  20,548  nays ;  the  other  abolish-  pesetas.    The  principal  exports  and  their  values 

ing  the  election  of  county  school  commisrion-  in  1886  were  as  follow :   Wine,  884,816,652 

ers,  which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  15,125  pesetas;  minerals,  61,849,028  pesetas;  fruits, 

yeas  to  83,457  nays.  59,520,928  pesetas;  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc 
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48«194,270  pesetas;  cattle,  22,069,928  pesetas ;  head  of  which  stood  the  Liberal  ex-Minister 
cork,  17,671,091  pesetas ;  wool,  16,094,946  of  tbe  Colonies  Gamuzo.  This  movement  di- 
pesetas;  oil,  14,868,812  p^tas;  all  other  ar-  vided  tbe  ministerial  mtuority,  attracted  Re- 
ticles, 152,774,740  pesetas.  Of  162,628,472  formists  like  Romero  j  Robledo  and  Montillo, 
gallons  of  wine  exported,  180,818,000  gallons  was  sopported  by  Canovaa,  Villaverde,  and  the 
went  to  France  and  4,786,800  to  England.  rest  of  the  Conservatives,  and  even  obtained 

Baflriidi,  PWII9  ami  TUegnpha.  —  The  total  the  support  of  Mnro  and  other  Republicans, 

length  of  tbe  railroads  open  to  traffic  at  the  The  Cabinet  met  the  demands  of  the  Agrarian 

beginning  of  1887  was  9,809  kilometres,  or  League  with  partial  concessions,  agreeing  to 

6,780  miles.  take  off  18,000,000  pesetas  of  the  land-taxes. 

The  number  of  letters  forwarde<1  in  1886  whereas  the  agriculturists  asked  for  a  reduc- 

was  90.846,607 ;  postal-cards,  882,064 ;  sam-  tion  of  50,000,^)0  pesetas,  promising  to  secure 

pies  and  printed  inclosures,  10,054,974 ;  regis-  lower  rates  on  tbe  railroads  for  agricniturid 

tered  articles  and  letters,  1,248,587 ;  money  and  minera]  produce,  and  accepting  the  propo- 

letters,  62,148.     These  figures  do  not  include  sition  to  spend  large  sums  on  public  works, 

the  international  service,  in  which  11,966,218  The  maiu  demand  for  higher  duties,  however, 

letters,  88,461  postal-cards,  7,794,870  registered  the  Premier  declared,  could  not  be  granted 

letters,  and  18,866  money  letters  were  sent  or  without  a  violation  of  national  faith,  because 

receiTed.    Tbe  receipts  of  the  post-office  were  the  slight  reductions  of  which  Spanish  mann« 

162677,417  francs;  expenses,  9,616.468  francs,  factnrers  and  farmers  complained  were  made 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1887  was  in  pursuance  of  treaty  obligations  entered  into 

18,419  kilometres,  or  11,612  miles;  length  of  with  twenty  different  nadons  in  tbe  course  of 

wires,  46,187  kUonietres,  or  28,870  miles.    The  the  last  twenty  years.    The  Reformist  party 

number  of  dispatches  in  1886  was  8,649,860,  which  contested  the  succession  to  the  tottering 

of  which  one  fourth  were  international.  Sagasta  ministry  with  the  Conservatives,  was 

PettM  Criilii — The  Sagasta  ministry  found  disrupted  in  the  spring  by  the  secession  of 
itself  compelled  in  1888,  to  do  something  to  Lopez  Dominguez,  the  founder  of  the  party, 
redeem  its  pledges  in  regard  to  the  long-prom-  and  of  his  powerful  military  following,  leaving 
ised  politicisd  reforms,  lest  it  should  he  over-  its  parliamentary  leader,  Romero  y  Robledo. 
turned  by  tbe  Demoorata,  although  at  the  im-  at  the  head  of  a  remnant  that  was  no  better 
minent  risk  of  defeat  through  the  defection  of  than  a  political  group.  Gen.  Lopez  Domin- 
the  Ministerial  Ri^t  The  Minister  of  Justice  guez  organized  a  new  gronp,  called  by  the 
accordingly  brought  in  a  bill  to  introduce  trial  name  of  Monarchical  Democrats,  to  advocate 
by  jury.  Canovas  del  Castillo  met  it  with  a  the  old  programme  which  Romero  y  Robledo 
proposition  to  raise  the  grain  duties,  asserting  had  not  faithfully  observed, 
that  the  agricultural  crisis  demanded  the  tirst  The  mini^rial  crisis  had  lasted  almost  a 
attention.  The  Conservative  bill  to  impose  a  year  when  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  took 
supplementary  duty  on  cereals  was  defeated  in  place  aa  the  result  of  a  trivial  question  of  mili- 
Congress  on  January  9,  by  188  votes  against  tary  etiquette.  The  Queen  had  left  Madrid  for 
60.  In  February  the  party  in  power'  was  up-  an  excursion  to  Valencia,  which  the  Minister 
held  by  Caatelar,  the  leader  of  the  Possibilists  of  Justice  insisted  on  her  making  according  to 
or  Conservative  Republicans,  in  a  great  speech  the  published  arrangement,  lest  the  postpone- 
in  which,  without  formally  renouncing  Repub-  ment  should  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  fear  of 
licanism,  he  accepted  the  existing  frame  of  the  Zorillist  Republicans,  who  had  convoked  a 
government,  including  the  union  of  Church  mass  meeting  in  the  same  city.  The  Infanta 
and  state,  as  the  most  suitable  for  Spain,  and  Isabel,  who  was  lett  to  repre^nt  her,  decided 
declared  that  as  soon  as  the  ministry  had  oar-  to  take  a  journey  also,  and  informed  Gen. 
ried  out  its  scheme  of  Democratic  reforms  he  Martinez  Campos  that  her  sister,  the  Infanta 
would  bid  farewell  to  public  life  and  devote  Eulalie,  would  give  out  the  military  watcli- 
his  remaining  years  to  a  ^*  History  of  Spain.**  word.  The  Military  Governor  of  Madrid  re- 
The  official  corruption  and  despotic  misrule  of  plied  that  the  married  infanta  was  nut  legally 
the  colonies,  especially  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  competent  to  perform  that  office,  and  that  it 
afforded  Gen.  Salamanca — whose  appointment  was  impossible,  according  to  military  rules,  for 
as  Governor-General  of  Cuba  bad  been  can-  him  to  receive  the  parole  from  her  husband, 
celed — and  tbe  opponents  of  the  Government  Prince  Antonio,  Due  de  Montpensier,  who  was 
an  opportunity  to  charge  the  ministers  with  only  a  captain  in  rank.  The  Minister  of  War, 
apathy,  weakness,  and  indifference  to  official  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Captain- 
immorality,  and  to  condemn  as  futile  a  com-  General,  sent  a  brusque  telegram  ordering  him 
mission  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  col-  to  receive  the  pass-word  from  the  Princesi^  £u- 
onial  administrations ;  yet  the  discussion  of  Jalie,  whereupon  Gren«  Campos  offered  his  res- 
colonial  wrongs  awakened,  aa  ever,  very  little  ignation.  All  attempts  to  accommodate  the 
interest.  The  Protectionist  agitation  caused  qnarrel  failed,  and  as  the  minority  of  the  Cabi- 
the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  ministry  had  net  sided  with  the  Captain-General,  Gen.  Cas- 
to  contend  with.  The  commercial  and  agri-  sola  and  the  ministers  who  had  supported  his 
cultural  crisis  was  made  use  of  by  politicians,  view  resigned  their  portfolios.  Sefit>r  Sagasta 
who  organized  an  Agrarian  League,  at  the  handed  in  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet 
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to  the  Queen  Regent,  who  requested  bim  to  and  bring  the  matter  before  the  Cortes  in  a 
form  a  new  iniDistry.  In  the  reconstructed  revised  form.  But  immediately  afterward  the 
Cabinet  the  Marques  de  ia  Vega  de  Armijo,  Premier  was  goaded  by  the  Opposition  into  an 
who  was  Minister  of  the  Exterior  in  1881-'88,  announcement  that  Cassola^s  bill  and  all  other 
resumed  that  office,  Seftor  Moret,  who  had  held  unfinished  legislation  would  be  revised.  Gen. 
the  portfolio,  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  In-  O^Ryan  tendered  his  resignation.  At  the  elec- 
terior.  Sefiores  Puigcerver,  Martinez,  and  lion  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  dissentient 
Rodriguez,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Minis-  Liberals  and  Protectionists  who  follow  the 
tries  of  Finance,  Justice,  and  Marine.  Sefior  lead  of  Gamazo  and  Montero  Rios,  carried  two 
Ruiz  Capdepon  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  fifths  of  the  seats,  and  were  only  prevented 
of  the  Colonies,  and  Sefior  Canalejas  y  Mendez  from  gaining  a  majority  by  groups  of  the  regu- 
as  Minister  of  Commerce.  Gen.  Cassola  was  lar  Opposition,  notably  the  followers  of  Caste- 
succeeded  as  Minister  of  War  by  Gen.  O^Ryan,  lar  and  Romero  y  Robledo,  who  came  to  the 
the  director  of  infantry,  who  had  never  before  support  of  the  ministry.  Sefior  Sagasta,  in 
held  a  political  oflSce.  consequence  of  this  moral  defeat,  on  December 
The  question  of  military  reform  brought  the  8  placed  the  resignations  of  all  the  members  of 
generals  again  to  the  front  in  Spanish  politics,  the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  who 
destroying  the  discipline  which  bad  been  cnlti-  invited  him  to  constitute  another  ministry, 
vated  since  the  aocession  of  Alfonso  XII.  A  Gen.  0*Ryan  and  Sefiores  Moret,  Alonso  Mar- 
Democratic  reform  of  the  army  was  the  de-  tinez,  and  Puigcerver,  were  determined  not  to 
mand  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Ministerial  resume  ofiice.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
party,  which  was  led  by  Martos,  President  of  had  sustained  the  course  of  Gen.  O'Ryan,  also 
the  Chamber,  and  represented  in  the  Cabinet  retired.  The  list  of  the  new  ministry  was 
by  Moret,  Puigcerver,  Capdepon,  and  Canale-  published  on  December  10.  The  Marques  de 
jas.  For  fiscal,  as  well  as  for  political  and  la  Vega  de  Ann\jo,  retained  the  portfolio  of 
military  reasons,  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Sefior  Canalejas  remained 
the  peace  establishment  which  has  an  ofiicer  Minister  of  Commerce.  Sefior  Ruiz  Capdepon 
for  every  half-dozen  soldiers.  Gen.  Cassola  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  being  suo- 
elaborated  a  plan  which  wa^^  under  discussion  ceeded  as  Minister  of  the  Colonies  by  Sefior 
for  a  full  year.  It  met  with  such  opposition  Becerra.  The  other  new  Ministers  were  Ve- 
that  he  was  driven  from  office  before  the  nancio  Gonzalez,  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
Cortes  could  come  to  a  decision.  Gen.  Lopez  nance ;  Count  Xiquena,  Minister  of  War ; 
Domingnez  and  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  had  Gen.  Chinchilla,  Minister  of  War;  and  Ad- 
other  plans  of  reform.  The  Government  ere-  miral  Arias,  Minister  of  Marine, 
ated  a  dangerous  situation  by  announcing  just  LegWatlsi. — ^Among  the  reforms  promised  by 
before  the  separation  of  the  Cortes  in  July  the  the  Sagasta  ministry  were  trial  by  jury,  civil 
intention  of  enacting  reforms  by  royal  decree  marriage,  and  universal  military  service.  The 
during  the  recess.  Gen.  O^Ryan  who  was  ex-  bill  introducing  jury  trials  was  passed,  and  was 
pected  to  carry  out  Cassola^s  scheme,  inclined  signed  by  the  Queen-Regent  in  March,  1888. 
rather  to  that  of  Martinez  Campos,  which  was  The  civil-marriage  law,  which  was  framed  with 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  army  regeneration,  the  design  of  meeting  all  the  objections  of  the 
The  army  officers  divided  into  parties  support-  Clericals,  fails  entirely  to  satif^fy  the  Radicals, 
ing  Cassola,  Campos,  Lopez  Dominguez,  and  The  sanction  of  the  clergy  is  as  necessary  as 
the  Government  respectively.  The  friends  of  before  for  mixed  marriages,  and  free-thinkers 
Gen.  Cassola,  who  had  never  led  a  political  of  Catholic  birth  are  still  required  to  go  through 
group  before  his  dismissal,  subscribed  money  the  religions  ceremony  in  order  to  be  legally 
to  have  his  reform  project  printed  as  a  testi-  married,  since  the  new  lawprescribes  that  every 
monial,  and  arranged  political  demonstrations  Catholic  must  be  married  in  church,  and  that 
which  the  Government  attempted  to  suppress,  this  marriage  is  valid  in  all  civil  relations, 
placing  officers  under  arrest  for  such  breaches  The  latter  provision  annuls  the  only  innovation 
of  discipline.  Gen.  Cassola  entered  into  a  in  the  new  law,  which  provides  that  a  Govem- 
coalition  with  Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez,  whose  ment  official  shall  be  present  at  the  ceremony, 
persistent  agitation  for  army  reform  had  com-  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the  marriage  properly 
pelled  Sagasta  to  promise  sucli  a  measure,  and  registered,  because  the  marriage  is  legal  even  if 
who  had  demanded  a  more  radical  reform  than  the  registration  is  for  any  reason  evaded.  The 
was  embodied  in  the  bills  of  Gen.  Cassola  and  principle  of  the  bill  was  agreed  upon  in  nego- 
his  predecessor.  Gen.  Castillo.  The  Demo-  tiations  between  the  Groyemment  and  the  Vati- 
cratic  members  of  the  Cabinet  urged  the  pro-  can  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Cortes,  and 
mulgation  of  reform  measures  by  Executive  when  a  paragraph  was  added  to  the  effect  that 
orders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  Cabinet  council  marriages  of  Spanish  subjects  abroad  could  be 
on  October  21,  when  it  was  decided  to  call  the  contracted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
Cortes  together  in  November,  and  re-submit  try  in  which  they  take  place  the  Vatican  ob- 
the  project  for  legislative  action.  After  the  jected,  and  it  was  stricken  out. 
opening  of  the  Cortes,  a  conference  wss  held  The  bill  introducing  trial  by  jury  was  agreed 
with  all  interested  parties,  at  which  it  was  to  by  both  Houses  on  March  26.  The  jury  law 
decided  to  withdraw  the  military  reform  bill,  withholds  for  the  present  from  the  juries  about 
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tbirtj  crimes  and  punishable  ofifenses,  or  two  place  in  the  Eiiropaan  conncils,  partly  with 

thirds  of  the  entire  number  on  the  statute-  the  object  of  attracting  the  good  will  of  Spain 

books.    The  election  of  jarors  was  fixed  for  and  of  gaining  her  moral  support  or  definite 

Janaurj,  1889,  and  the  juries  will  begin  their  adhesion  to  the  Central  European  league,  and 

functions  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  to]-  partly  in  order  to  enable  lier  to  assert  her  pre- 

lowing  April    The  establishment  of  trial  by  tensions  to  Morocco,  and  thus  prevent  the 

jury  is  regarded  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  French  and  English  from  establishing  them- 

majority  of  Spaniards  because  the  administra-  selves  in  that  country,  and  gaining  control  of 

tion  of  justice  by  judges  who  are  the  creatures  the  road  to  the  Suez  Canal.    In  1881  Germany 

of  politicians  has  been  often  scandalously  par-  invited  Spain  to  take  part  in  the  conference 

tiaf  and  has  brought  the  law  and  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  for  the  regulation  of  the 

into  contempt  Suez  Canal.     Spanish  pride  and    antipathy. 

In  the  financial  legislation  for  1888,  Sefior  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  toward 
Puigcerver  was  called  upon  to  obtain  a  larger  the  ** hereditary  foe  of  the  Latin  nations^'  de- 
revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remit  a  part  feated  the  purpose  of  the  patronizing  court- 
of  the  land-tax  in  order  to  relieve  the  agricult-  esies.  The  consequences  of  the  indiscreet  nom- 
ural  depression  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  ination  of  Alfonso  XII  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
of  grain  anddiminishedexportsof  cattle.  Heavy  Dhlan  regiment  in  Strasburg,  and,  the  feeling 
taxes  on  imported  spirits  met  the  approval  of  all  roused  by  the  Caroline  Islands  dispute,  caused 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  as  they  served  the  the  Government  to  abandon  the  purpose  of 
double  purpose  of  increasing  the  receipts  of  the  raising  the  Berlin  legation  to  the  rank  of  an 
treasury  and  of  discouraging  the  manufacture  embassy  after  the  visit  of  the  German  Crown- 
of  artificial  wine,  and  thus  promoting  vine-cult-  Prince  in  1886,  although  the  permission  of  the 
nre.  The  spirits  used  in  imitation  and  forti-  Cortes  had  been  obtained,  lest  it  should  he 
fied  wines  are  mostly  German  potato  brandy,  construed  as  a  sign  of  a  political  treaty.  The 
The  new  tax  is  a  consumption  duty  on  all  spir-  allied  monarchical  powers  are  especially  inter- 
its,  foreign  and  domestic,  ranging  from  80  pe-  ested  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
setas  per  hectolitre  for  qusdities  containmg  public  in  Spain,  and  since  1886  a  secret  agree- 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol  to  120  ment  for  this  end  has  subsisted  between  them, 
pe^tas  for  these  above  80  per  cent.  The  wine-  The  matter  of  raising  the  rank  of  ministers  to 
growers  demanded  the  prohibition  of  imports,  that  of  ambassadors  was  allowed  to  res^t  until 
and  in  their  interest  the  Cortes  passed  a  law  1887,  when  Spain  called  the  Morocco  confer- 
against  the  manufacture  of  spunous  wines,  in  ence,  where  it  was  desirable  that  she  should 
pursuance  of  which  many  factories  were  closed  appear  as  a  great  power.  The  authorization 
and  the  manufactured  stock  was  destroyed,  of  the  Cortes  was  obtHined,  and  by  the  royal 
In  attempting  to  collect  the  new  tax  on  spirits  decree  of  Dec.  27,  1887.  the  ministries  at  Ber- 
the  revenue  officials  encountered  in  all  the  liti,  London,  Vienna,  and  Rome  were  changed 
large  towns  the  resistance  of  the  distillers,  who  into  embassies.  In  January,  1888,  the  repre- 
organized  indignation  meetings  and  appointed  sentatives  of  these  four  great  powers  at  Madrid 
a  committee  to  arrange  with  the  Government  presented  their  credentials  as  ambassadors, 
for  changes  in  the  law.  At  Tarragona,  where  It  was  the  opposite  of  a  rapprochement  with 
there  are  large  distilleries,  the  populace  rose  Germany  that  Sefior  Moret  and  his  colleagues 
against  the  police  and  revenue  collectors,  stoned  had  in  view  when  they  invested  Spain  with  the 
them,  and  raised  barricades.  To  prevent  se-  outward  rank  of  a  great  power.  They  hoped 
rious  disturbances  the  Government  suspended  to  see  their  country  take  tiie  lead  in  the  Latin 
the  collection  of  the  duties.  The  largest  dis-  League,  comprising  Spain,  France,  Belgium, 
tillery  in  that  town  is  a  Swedish  concern  on  and  Italy,  with  the  Spanish  republics  of  South 
behalf  of  which  the  Swedish  Government  raised  and  Central  America,  over  which  the  suprem- 
a  protest.  In  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid,  aoy  of  the  mother-country  would  again  be  as- 
the  manufacturers,  liquor  merchants,  and  retail-  serted  when  Spain,  strengthened  by  the  acqni- 
era  refused  to  paythe  tax  on  their  stock  in  tiade,  sition  of  Morocco,  should  be  restored  to  a 
and  threatened  to  close  up  their  establishments  leading  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
if  the  Government  initiated  on  the  payment.  The  alliance,  which  is  the  dream  of  Spanish 
The  Minister  of  Finance  finally  yielded  and  statesmen,  is  to  be  directed  against  Germany's 
agreed  with  the  deputations  from  Tarragona,  predominance  in  Europe  and  the  expansion  of 
Barcelona,  Kens,  and  other  cities  that  the  tax  the  Germanic  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
on  pure  alcohol  should  be  collected,  but  not  on  Count  Benomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
manufactured  wines ;  that  the  tax  on  spirits  of  Berlin,  disclosed  to  Prince  Bismarck  commu- 
all  kinds  should  be  remitted  if  the  municipal  nications  of  Anti-German  tenor,  intended  only 
authorities  of  any  town  demand  it ;  and  that  for  his  own  instruction,  revealing  this  secret 
the  cost  of  excise  licenses  should  be  graduated  aim  of  Spanish  policy,  and  for  this  ofiTense  was 
according  to  the  density  of  population.  abruptly  recalled  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

EteYatlM  t§  a  Great  P»wer.~Germany  has  gone  taker-lli(s.'The  farmers  and  land-owners 

out  of  her  way  to  show  diplomatic  courtesies  to  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  adjacent  to  the 

monarchical  Spain,  and  aimed  to  be  the  sponsor  mining  district  of  Rio  Tinto,  complained  that 

who  would  help  Spain  to  regain  her  former  the  process  of  roasting  copper-ore  in  the  open 
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air  was  i^jarions  to  the  health  of  the  people,  containiiiflr  a  population  of  abont  75,000 ;  the 
as  the  salpharuus  fames  poisoned  the  air  for  a  MariaDa  Islands,  with  an  area  of  1,140  square 
wide  distance.  The  mines  had  been  (^old  in  kilometres  and  a  population  of  8, 666;  theCaro- 
1873  for  92,800,000  pesetas  by  the  Govern-  lines,  700  square  kilometres  in  extent,  with 
ment  to  an  English  company,  which  had  de-  22,000  inhabitants;  the*  Palaos  Islands,  750 
veloped  an  industry  that  gave  employment  to  square  kilometres  in  extent,  with  a  population 
12,000  work-people.  The  Government  ap-  of  about  14,000  souls;  Fernando  Po,  Elobey, 
pointed  a  commission,  and  at  the  request  of  Annobom,  and  the  territory  of  San  Juan,  on 
the  local  officials  iss^ued  a  provisional  edict  for-  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  an  aggregate  area 
bidding  the  open-air  process  of  calcination  of  2,208  square  kilometres  and  68,656  inhabit- 
pending  the  investigation.  The  mining  com-  ants;  and  the  Western  Sahara,  between  Cape 
pany  entered  a  protest,  which  was  supported  Bojador  and  Cape  Blanco,  with  the  territory 
by  the  Englinh  ambassador,  and  when  the  Gov-  of  Ifiii  and  other  districts  on  the  west  coast  of 
ernment  declined  to  rescind  the  order  the  man-  Africa.  The  extent  and  population  of  these 
ogers  cut  down  wages  and  discharged  a  part  of  latter  possessions  are  not  known,  except  in  the 
the  force  of  laborers.  This  led  to  a  general  case  of  the  barren  Saharan,  where  her  coast- 
strike  and  tumultuous  demonstrations.  The  line  is  1,800  kilometres,  and  her  claim  extends 
miners  demanded  not  only  the  restoration  of  400  kilometres  into  the  interior.  The  territory 
the  old  scale  of  wages,  but  the  shortening  of  at  Coresoo  Bay,  on  the  French  Gaboon,  is  24,- 
the  hours  of  work  in  their  deadly  occupation  960  square  kilometres  in  extent.  Spain  also 
as  a  preventive  of  mortality.  The  Govern-  claims  the  little  district  of  Spri,  at  Cape  Nun. 
ment  ordered  out  the  military,  and  in  a  colli-  The  strip  of  coast  in  Assab  Bay,  between  Ras 
sion  on  February  4  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Garibal  and  Kas  Macama,  on  which  there  is  a 
fire,  and  poured  a  voUey  into  the  unarmed  commodious  harbor,  has  been  leased  from  Italy 
crowd.  There  were  230  persons  hit,  and  50  as  a  coaling'Station  for  fifteen  years, 
were  killed,  whose  blood  ^^  sprinkled  the  min-  In  March  extensive  districts  in  the  Suin 
isterial  bench.^'  Romero  Robledo  declared  in  Archipelago  were  occupied,  but  not  without  a 
moving  aTote  of  censure,  which  received  only  sharp  oonfiiot,  during  which  many  of  the  na- 
19  votes  against  176.  A  royal  decree  was  is-  tives  and  several  Spaniards  were  slain, 
sued  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  SOHDAT  IJ&llriSLATlOll*  The  Roman  Empire 
commission  on  March  1  for  the  gradual  aboli-  established  religion  by  entering  into  a  contract 
tion  before  1891  of  open-air  calcinations.  This  with  the  gods  through  its  official  representa- 
decision,  contravening  the  contract  with  the  tives.  Worship,  therefore,  consisted  of  cere- 
compnny  and  the  law  of  Deo.  17, 1878,  it  is  monies,  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  games,  through 
feared  will  ruin  the  industry  and  g^ve  cause  for  which  the  people  fulfilled  their  part  of  this 
claims  against  the  Government  contract.     The  state  maintained  colleges  of 

Hie  BandMa  EiblMllmb~An  international  sacred  lore,  which  determined  all  matters  con- 
industrial  exhibition,  opened  on  April  7,  1888,  nected  with  religion.  The  most  important  of 
was  planned  on  a  large  scale,  and  proved  mod-  these  was  the  College  of  Pontifices.  The  Em- 
erately  successful  notwithstanding  the  large  peror  stood  at  the  head  of  this  as  Pant\fez 
number  of  similar  exhibitions  that  were  held  Maximua^  and  had  fuU  power  to  decide  "  wh.it 
in  Europe,  and  the  critical  economical  and  days  were  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
political  conditions  existing  in  Spain.  ness,  public  or  private,  and  what  were  not.** 

When  Queen  Christina  visited  the  National  The  Oriental  sun-worship  cultus,  Mithraicism, 

Exhibition  at  Barcelona  in  May,  the  naval  was  widely  prevalent  and  extremely  popular 

powers  of  Europe  united  in  a  demonstration  in  the  Roman  Empire  about  the  beginning  of 

m  her  honor  in  tne  harbor,  where  the  greater  the  Christian  era.    It  was  for  a  long  time  a 

part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  also  assembled,  dangerous  and  a  well-nigh  successful  compet- 

The   Italian    navy  was   represented    by  the  itor  for   the  controlling    religious   influence 

*^ Italia,^'  ^*  Duilio,*'  and  other  great  ships;  the  throughout  the  empire.    The  evidences  of  this 

French  by  the  *^  Colbert,"  "  Amiral  Dupret,'*  worship  are  still  associated  with  the  mina  of 

^'Courbet,^*  and  other  formidable  iron-clads;  all  the  principal  military  stations  that  sprung 

Great  Britain  by  the  Mediterranean  squadron  up  in  the  course  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 

under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  Europe.    The  division  of  days  into  judicial  and 

Austria- Hungary  by  an  imposing  detachment;  non-judicial  was  an  established  custom  under 

Germany  by  tiie  ^'  Kaiser  " ;   and  the  United  the  original  pagan  cultus  of  the  empire.    This 

States,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  custom  was  enlarged  and  intensified  by  the 

by  representatives  from  their  re^:pective  fleets,  influence  of  Mithraicism,  in  which  the  sun's 

ColMiles. — The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  day  occupied  a  prominent  place.    Even  before 

comprise  Cuba,  with  118,833  square  kilometres  the  age  of  Augustus  the  number  of  days  on 

of  territory  and  1,521,684  inhabitants;  Porto  which  no  trials  could  take  place  at  Rome,  be- 

Rico,  with  nn  area  of  0,620  square  kilometres  cause  of  reverence  to  tiie  gods  to  whom  these 

and  754,313  inhabitants  in  1880;  the  Philip-  days  were  consecrated,  had  become  a  means 

pine  Islands,  having  an  area  of  293,726  square  by  which  wealthy  criminals  evaded  justice ; 

kilometres  and  5,559,020  inhabitants ;  the  Snlu  and  Suetonius  sets  it  down  as  a  praiseworthy 

Islands,  2,456  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  act  on  the  part  of  Augustus  that  he  rejected 
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thirty  dnys  from  that  namber  in  order  that  festivals,  nnder  Thorsby,  Archbishop  of  York, 
busiDess  might  not  be  impeded  and  crime  in  1857  a.  d.;  while  *^  nnlawfdl  games  on  Sun- 
might  not  go  unpunished.  The  ferial  system  daysandother  festivals'' were  prohibited  under 
also  included  the  forbidding  of  varioos  kinds  Henry  IV  in  1409  a.  d.  Fairs  and  markets, 
of  labor  on  the  days  consecrated  by  religions  which  evidently  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
observances.  This  system  and  these  practices  ished,  were  especially  inveighed  against  under 
antedate  Cliristianity.  Henry  VI  in  1448.     The  sale  of  goods  by 

Constantiiie,  like   his  predeoessora.  was  a  ^^  cobblers  and  oordwniners  in  the  city  of  Lon- 

devotee  of  the  sun  god,  and  he  favored  all  in-  don/'  excepting  in  certain  localities,  was  for- 

fluences  and  used  all  measures  to  establish  bidden  ^^on  Sunday  and  other  festivals,"  in 

himself  as  supreme  ruler.    While  he  was  thus  1464.    In  1547,  imder  Edward  VI,  more  strin- 

struggling  for  the  supremacy,  Sunday  legishi-  gcut  regulations  concerning  religious  worship 

tion  JSrst  appeared  (821  a.  v.).   The  pagan  char-  on  Sunday  were  introduced.    In  1552  he  is- 

acter  of  this  first  legislation  is  shown  by  the  sued  ^*  an  act  for  the  keeping  holy  days  and 

law  and  its  associations.    There  is  nothing  in  fast  days,"  which  included  a  large  number  of 

contemporaneous  history  to  indicate  that  such  days  and  made  many  strict  prohibitions.    The 

legislation  was  desired  or  sought  by  the  people  ^^Injunctions  of  Elizabeth  "  created  a  stricter 

of  the  empire  or  by  any  class  thereof.    On  the  legislation,  and  made  special  provision  for  the 

contrary,  everything  shows  that  these  edicts  appointment  of  ^*  discreet  men  to  see  that  all 

sprung  from  the  will  of  the  Emperor  alone,  the  parishioners  duly  resort  to  their  churches 

In  866  A.  D.  legislation  was  renewed,  forbid-  upon  Sundays  and  all  holy  days,"  and  to  punish 

ding  shows  and  litigation  on  Sunday,  and  then,  neglect  thereof.    The  spreail  of  the  Puritanic 

for  the  first  time,  the  term  **  Lord's  Day,"  was  element  in  England,  which  urged  this  stricter 

used  as  the  counterpart  of  Sunday.  legislation,  was  opposed    by  the  ^*  Book  of 

In  the  middle  ages  almost  all  questions  of  Sports,"  first  publiMied  by  James  I  in  1618, 

religious  duty  and  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  republished  by  Charles  I  in  1688.    This 

were  subject  to  civil  control.    The  ecclesias-  declaration  set  aside  much  of  the  stricter  legis- 

tico-civil  authority  claimed  the  prerogative  of  lation  that  preceded  it,  and  favored  the  ruder 

legislating  on    religious  questions,  after  the  and  irreligious  habits  of  the  masseo. 

manner  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.    Hence  there  The  Sunday  legislation  in  England  that  was 

are  several  points  of  analogy  between  the  Sun-  peculiarly  Puritanic,  dates  from  1640  to  1660. 

day  legblation  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Sab-  The  Sunday  laws  passed  during  the  Puritan 

bath  legislation  of  the  Mosaic  period.    Legisla-  supremacy,  were  at  once  civil  enactments  and 

tion  fixed  sacred  time  from  noon  on  Saturday  theological  treatises.    In  strictness  of  require- 

until  sunrise  on  Monday ;  and  during  the  lat-  ment,  eitent  of  application,  special  features, 

ter  part  of  the  middle-age  period  those  who  regulations,  and  provisions,  these  laws  are  in 

dared  to  disobey  such  requirements  were  co-  strong  contrast  with  nearly  all  that  preceded 

eroed  by  additional  commands,  which,  it  was  them.    They  form  a  curious  and  interesting 

claimed,  were  fumbhed  by  direct  interposi-  epoch  in  the  history  of  Sunday  legislation, 

tion  of  Heaven.  Iney  are  prefaced  by  the  complaint  that  Sun- 

The  Saxon  legislation  was  much  like  the  day  was  little  regarded  as  a  sacred  day,  and 

middle-age  legislation  of  Southern  Europe.    It  was  wickedly  desecrated  by  business  and  reo- 

began  as  early  as  688  a.  d.  under  Ina,  King  of  reation.     They  forbade  all  secular  business, 

Wessex.    It  divided  the  punishment  for  work-  traveling^  and  recreation,  in    careful   detail, 

ing  on  Sunday  between  the  slave,  the  master  They  specified  minutely  in  all  particnlars,  and 

who  required  work  of  him,  and  the  freeman  instituted  a  rigid  system  of  police  supervision 

who  worked  from  his  own  choice.    The  sacred  and  of  punishment.    The  dates  of  the  long  and 

time  sometimes  began  with  sunset  on  Saturday  prominent   laws  under  Cromwell  are  1644, 

and  ended  with  sunset  on  Sunday,  known  as  1650,  and  1656.    In  connection  with  these 

^^  Monday  eve."    In  some  instances,  as  under  laws,  and  in  the  more  stringent  laws  enacted 

Edgar,  959-975  a.  d.,  it  extended  from  noon  before  and  after  the  Gromwellian  supremacy, 

on  Saturday  until  daylight  on  Monday.  excise  regulations  concerning  drinking-shops 

The  English  Sunday  laws  were  a  continua-  were  prominent, 
tion  and  expansion  of  the  Saxon  laws,  and,  Sunday  legislation  in  Scotland  appeared  un- 
like these,  were  the  product  of  the  original  der  James  I  in  1424 ;  the  main  feature  of  the 
Roman  legislation.  In  1281,  under  Edward  I,  first  law  being  a  requirement  that  all  men 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the  Jewish  practice  themselves  in  archery  in  connection 
theocratic  idea.  The  showing  of  wool  in  the  with  their  attendance  upon  parish  churches  on 
market  was  forbidden  nnder  Edward  III  in  "  holy  days,"  under  penalty  of  fine.  This  was 
1854.  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  in  the  interest  of  military  service.  In  1469, 
1359  enlarged  the  prohibitions  and  require-  nnder  James  III,  special  legislation  forbade 
roents  with  reference  to  Sunday  and  other  moving,  collecting  of  rents,  etc.,  on  holy  days, 
church-appointed  days.  Marketing,  and  fairs  Next  came  the  forbidding  of  furs  and  markets, 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  1508.  From  this  time  Sunday  legislation 
held  in  and  about  church>buildings  and  ceme-  increased  in  strictness,  being  in  its  general 
teries,  were  forbidden  on  Sunday  and  other  characteristics  like  that  of  England,  and  allied 
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to  that  of  the  Cromwellian  period.    This  leg-  The  first  draft  of  certain  laws  for  this  colony 

islation  also  included  ^' legal  fast  days,''  as  made  *^  profaning  the  Lord's  Day,  in  a  careless 

early  as  1698.    Many  of  these  Scotch  laws  are  or  scornfnl  neglect  or  contempt  thereof,"  a 

still  in  force.  capital  crime.     This  form  of  the  law  was 

The  first  Sunday  law  in  America  was  en-  erased  from  the  code  as  finally  adopted.    In 

acted  in  Virginia,  previous  to  1623.    It  pun-  1679  the  General  Gonrt  at  Boston  set  a  special 

ished  ahseuce  from  church  service  on  Sunday,  guard  '*  from  sunset  on  Saturday  night  until 

without  excuse,  by  the  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds  nine  of  the  clock  or  after,  between  the  f ortifi- 

of  tobacco.    But  the  representative  and  most  cation  and  the  town's  end,"  with  instructions 

important  type  of  Sunday  legislation  during  not  to  permit  any  cart,  footman,  or  horseman  to 

the  colonial  period,  appeared  in  the  New  £ng-  pass  out  of  the  town,  except  upon  such  neces- 

land  colonies.    The  early  government  of  these  sity  as  the  guard  deemea  sufficient.     Those 

colonies  was  theocratic,  after  the  Jewish  model;  who  disregarded  the  challenge  of  the  guard 

nnd  dl  Sunday  legislation  was  analogous  to,  or  were  proceeded  against  as  *^  Sabbath-breakers.'^ 

identical  with,  the  Mosaic  legislation  concern-  Sunday  legislation  in  the  New  Haven  Colony 

ing  the  Sabbath  (Saturday).    This  legislation  began  in  1647.  It  forbade  all  work  from  sunset 

began  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  as  early  as  1650,  to  sunset,  with  punishment  according  to  the 

previous  to  which  time  the  common  Ihw  of  judgment  of  the  court    About  this  time,  also, 

England  was  regnant  in  the  colonies.    All  this  profaning  Sunday,  ^*  either  by  sinful,  servile 

colonial  legislation  was  emphatically  religious,  work,  unlawful  sports,  or  careless  neglect,  was 

The  usual  punishments  were  fine,  imprison-  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping," 

ment,  whipping,  caging,  and  setting  in  the  and  upon  evidence  that  the  "  sin  was  prou£y, 

stocks.    This  legislation  forbade  servile  work,  presumptuously,  and  with  a  high  hand  com- 

and  even  the  simplest  forms  of  recreation,  not  mitted,  against  the  known  authority  of  the 

excepting  *^  walking  in  the  streets  or  fields  blessed  God,  such  a  person  therein  disobeying 

after  sunset  on  Saturday  night,  and  before  and  reproaching  the  Lord  shall  be  put  to  deatl^ 

sunset  on  Sunday."    It  also  required  attend-  that  all  others  may  fear  and  shun  such  pro- 

ance  on  such  public  worship  as  was  legally  voking  and  rebellious  courses."    In  the  colony 

established,  and   forbade  all  other.      Police  of  Connecticut  there  were  at  first  no  special 

regulations  were  rigidly  enforced.    Sunday  ex-  statutes  concerning  Sunday.    The  code  of  1650 

cise  legislation  began  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  punished  burglary  or  tlieft,  **  in  the  fields  or  in 

as  early  as  1662.    Bj  a  law  enacted  in  that  the  house,  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  by  the  loss  of 

year  at  Plymouth,  those  having  occasion  to  one  ear  for  the  first  ofiense,  and  the  second  ear 

travel,  "in  case  of  danger  of  death,  or  such  for  the  second  offense.    For  the  third  offense, 

necessitous  occasion,"  were  to  receive  a  ticket  "  he  shall  be  put  to  death."    These  reqnire- 

from  one  appointed  for  that  purpose,  without  ments  were  often  repeated,  being  enlarged  or 

which  the  traveler  was  liable  to  arrest  by  any  changed  in  minor  particulars. 

i»erson.    Servile  work  and  sports  were  also  Sunday  legislation  in  the  colony  of  Rhode 

forbidden  on  days  of  public  fasting,  prayer.  Island  was  less  severe  than  in  those  already 

and  thanksgiving.    In  1665,  in  the  Plymouth  noticed ;  but  there  was  a  general  prohibition 

Colony,  sleeping  in  cliurch  was  forbidden,  on-  of  labor,  gaming,  shooting,  drinking,  etc    In 

der  penalty  of  being  admonished  for  the  first  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  (New  York)  in 

offense,  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  second,  and  1647,  the  dictator  issued  a  proclamation  against 

being  reported  to  the  court  for  further  pun-  "  Sabbath -breaking,   brawling,  and  drunken- 

isbment  if  this  did  not  reclaim.    In  1669  sleep-  ness."  In  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  the  early 

ing  and  playing  outside  the  building,  and  near  Sunday  legislation  was  much  more  lenient  than 

the  meeting-liouse,  were  also  forbidden,  under  in  New  England.     Virginia  led  in  Sunday  leg- 

penalty.    A  fine  of  twelve-pence  was  infiicted  islation,  although  that  legislation  never  reach^ 

upon  ^*  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  be  f^uch  extreme  features  as  were  common  in  New 

found  smoking  of  tobacco  on  the  Lord's  Day,  England.    The  Sunday  laws  of  New  England 

going  to  or  coming  from  the  meetings,  within  were  not  a  dead  letter ;  many  examples  of 

two  miles  of  the  meeting-bouse."  punishment  for  "  Sabbath-breaking  "  are  on 

The  first  Sunday  legislation  in  the  Massa-  record,  while  the  majority  of  cases  were  tried 

chu3etts  Bay  Colony  was  in  1629.    This  or-  in  the  lower  courts,  concerning  which  no  rec- 

dered  the  cessation  of  all  labor  on  '^  every  ord  remains. 

Saturday  throughout  the  year,  at  three  of  the  The  Sunday  laws  of  the  colonial  period  passed 

clock  in  the  attemoon,"  and  the  spending  of  into  the  legislation  of  the  States,  but  in  most 

the  rest  of  that  day  in  *•*'  catechizing  and  prepa-  instances  were  considerably  modified.    Natn- 

ration  fur  the  Sabbath,  as  the  ministers  shall  rally  the  Eastern  States,  where  colonial  infiu- 

direct."    In  1644,  among  the  answers  of  the  ences  had  been  strongest,  retained  more  of  the 

reverend  elders  to  certain  questions  propounded  rigid  features  of  the  earlier  laws.    The  infln- 

to  them,  they  agreed  that  ^'  any  sin  committed  ences  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  War 

with  a  high  hand,  as  the  gathering  of  sticks  on  diminished  religious  regard  for  Sunday  in  no 

the  Sabbath-day,  may  be  punishe<I  with  death,  small   degree,  and  the  stricter  features  were 

when  a  lesRer  punishment  might  serve  for  gradually  eliminated  from  subsemient  legisla- 

gathering  sticks  privily  and  in  some  need."  tion.    The  Sunday  laws  of  the  Western  and 
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Southwestern  States  are  slight  in  extent  and  since  State  legislation  is  of  little  yalae,  while 
mild  in  reaairements,  when  compared  with  the  nation,  in  its  corporate  capacity  through 
earlier  legislation.  This  is  still  more  marked  the  Post-Office  Department  and  otherwise,  con- 
in  the  Territories.  Arizona  has  no  Sunday  tinues  *^  to  he  the  greatest  Sahhath-hreaker  ^' ; 
laws,  and  Colorado  and  Wyoming  scarcely  that  State  laws  against  commerce  and  travel- 
more  than  fragments ;  while  the  former  law  of  ing  are  insufficient,  and  hence  Sunday  legisla- 
Calitbrnia,  though  mild,  was  wholly  repealed  tion  must  continue  to  he  a  failure,  unless  Con- 
in  1888.  Louisiana  had  no  Sunday  law  until  gross  assumes  control  of  all  such  matters,  under 
1686,  and  the  original  law  of  Massachusetts  the  general  provisions  of  the  interstate  corn- 
was  so  amended  in  188Tas  tomakeit  extremely  merce  act.  The  history  of  this  movement  in- 
Uheral.  In  general,  the  Sunday  laws  forhid  eludes  two  prominent  features.  It  involves 
ordinary  employment — works  of  necessity  and  more  extended  efforts,  and  more  nearly  na- 
mercy  excepted — and  in  a  greater  or  le^s  de-  tionai  organization  in  its  favor,  among  the  re- 
gree,  sporting,  gaming,  fishing,  and  hunting,  ligious  people  of  the  United  States  &an  any 
But  the  legal  status  of  Sunday  in  the  States  is  similar  movement  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
very  different  from  the  actuaL  For  many  years  Through  their  efforts,  the  *'  the  workingmen,'^ 
past,  the  Sunday  laws  have  heen  nearly  or  so-called,  and  especially  representative  organi- 
^uite  inoperative.  Aside  from  excise  leiitiala-  zations  in  which  these  are  combined,  are  peti- 
tion, little  is  done  to  enforce  existing  laws,  tioning  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
All  serious  efforts  to  do  so,  even  against  liquor-  The  friends  of  this  movement  claim  that  the 
selling,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  check-  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  have 
mated  by  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  united  with  Protestants  in  support  of  the  Blair 
against  traveling,  and  other  secular  occupations  Bill.  Those  who  advocate  its  passage  on  re- 
that  have  become  almost  universal.  Thus  op-  ligious  grounds,  insist  that  they  do  not  wish 
posed,  those  who  have  sought  to  enforce  the  to  deal  with  religion  directly,  but  desire  the 
Jaw  in  one  particular  have  soon  desisted,  and  passage  of  the  law  for  its  indirect  effect.  Nev- 
tibe  execution  of  the  law  has  failed.  The  his-  erthefess,  the  bill  avows  a  distinctly  religious 
tory  of  this  practical  decline  in  the  execution  character,  as  is  shown  by  its  title :  **  A  bill  to 
of  our  Sunday  laws  shows  a  marked  change  in  secure  to  the  people  the  ei\joyment  of  the 
the  public  opinion  concerning  the  religions  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  known  as 
status  of  the  Sunday ;  nor  can  any  one  seeking  the  Lord's  Day,  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  to  pro- 
to  analyze  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  mote  its  observance  as  a  day  of  religious  wor- 
historv  here  outlined,  make  such  analysis  sue-  ship."  The  history  of  this  movement  also  in- 
oeesfully  without  a  careful  and  extended  con-  dudes  an  unprecedented  interest  and  agita- 
sideration  of  the  religious  features  of  the  case,  tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  various 
For  more  than  twenty  years  past  prepara-  phases  of  the  Sunday  question.  The  Blair 
tion  has  been  made  for  an  epoch  in  the  history  Sunday-Kest  bill  expired  in  the  hands  of  the 
of  Sunday  legidation  in  the  United  States,  Committee,  in  March,  1889. 
which  has  appeared,  definitely,  within  the  cur-  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  results  of  Sun- 
rent  year.  The  National  Reform  Association,  day  legislation  in  detail  in  different  periods ; 
organized  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  name  but  some  general  results  appear  in  the  success- 
and  authority  of  God  and  Christ  in  the  na-  ive  laws.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  fact 
tionai  Constitution,  has  included  in  its  mission  that  legislation  has  not  Secured  religious  regsrd 
the  work  of  reviving  and  securing  the  better  for  Sunday.  Neither  has  legislation  been  strict- 
enforcement  of  existing  Sunday  laws,  and  the  ly  enforced  and  sustained  in  any  period  when 
enactment  of  more  stringent  ones.  The  Na-  there  was  not  high  rehgious  regard  for  Sunday, 
tionai  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  The  general  effect  has  been,  rather,  the  devel- 
has  lately  entered  into  this  movement  with  opment  of  Sunday  as  a  holiday ;  the  character 
great  zeal ;  and,  still  later,  individuals  in  relig-  of  this  holiday  varying  with  the  state  of  civili- 
ious  circles  have  joined  in  the  movement,  by  zation,  refinement,  and  general  culture.  The 
organizing  *^  The  American  Sabbath  Union."  verdict  on  this  point,  as  shown  in  the  results 
In  May,  1888,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con-  connected  with  the  stringent  legislation  of  the 
gress  by  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  Puritan  period,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
proposing  national  legislation  which  forbids  all  the  United  States,  is  emphatic  and  important, 
secular  business  and  work  on  Sunday,  in  all  Such  legislation  has  always  been  lightly  re- 
places under  the  control  of  Congress,  such  as  garded  by  the  irreligious.  In  spite  of  all  strin- 
the  postal  service,  the  army  and  navy,  the  Ter-  gent  legislation,  the  strictness  required  under  the 
ritories,  and  in  interstate  commerce.  At  the  Puritan  regime  declined  rapidly  in  England, 
present  writing  this  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  a  and  steadily,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  rapid- 
committee  which  has  granted  two  public  hear-  ly,  in  the  New  England  colonies,  where  fuch 
ings  to  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  in  one  of  legislation  passed  through  a  searching  historic 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were  also  test  In  many  instances  the  history  of  Sunday 
recognized.    This  movement  is  a  radical  de-  legislation  shows  that  enforced  abstinence  from 

Sfirture  from  the  historical  policy  of  the  United  legitimate  business  has  increased  objectionable 

tates  concerning   Sunday  legislation.     The  holidayism  on  the  part  of  the  irreligious.    An- 

friends  of  the  bill  claim  that  it  is  necessary,  other  fact  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  history  of 
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this  legislation,  especially  in  modern  times,  poisoning,  and  similar  conditions.  It  is  chemi* 
viz.,  that  the  more  carefully  men  have  studied  cal  and  microscopic  cleanliness.  The  weak 
the  history  of  such  legislation  and  its  philoso-  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (77/^),  carbolic 
phy,  the  less  eager  have  they  been  in  its  sup-  acid,  and  heat  (for  tlie  instruments  and  dress- 
port  ;  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  wholly  dis-  ings),  are  the  chief  agents  employed.  A  new 
carded  it.  The  discussions  of  the  past  few  substance  called  creoline  is  being  tested,  and 
years,  and  in  some  instances  the  decisions  of  has  shown  excellent  results.  It  is  a  coal-tar 
courts,  have  sought  a  new  basis  for  Sunday  product.  The  advance  in  this  connection  has 
legislation  in  the  needs  of  society  and  o(  indi-  been  a  more  general  knowledge  of  its  impor- 
vidnals,  apurt  from  religious  consideration;*,  tance  and  a  more  universal  adoption  of  its  use. 
Many  now  deny  the  right  of  the  civil  law  to  AMmmb. — In  surgery  of  the  abdomen  the 
touch  Sunday  in  any  way  as  a  religious  insti-  greatest  advance  in  medical  science  has  been 
tution,  and  admit  only  the  right  to  consider  it  made.  By  the  careful  use  of  antiseptic  meas- 
as  a  legal  holiday^  on  hygienic  and  economic  nres  the  operation  known  as  laparotomy,  or 
grounds.  See  Irmischer^s  ^^  State  and  Ohuroh  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  so  free  from 
Ordinances  concerning  the  Christian  Observ-  danger  that  the  patient  is  put  to  scarcely  any 
ancesof  Sunday  "(Erlangen,  1839),  and  Lewis's  risk,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  treat  sue- 
^^  Critical  History  of  Sunday  Legislation  from  ces^fully  and  safely  many  diseases  and  acoi* 
821  to  1888"  (New  York,  1888).  dents  that  formerly  would  have  been  hopeless. 

8IJR6ERT*  While  the  advance  in  the  science  The  past  three  years  have  added  little  that  is 
of  surgery  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  entirely  new  in  this  connection,  but  there  has 
great,  it  has  not  been  due  to  the  addition  of  been  great  improvement  in  operative  tech- 
many  new  ideas,  but  rather  to  the  development  niqne,  and  consequently  mnch  better  statistics 
of  some  already  suggested  and  partly  tested.  as  to  results. 

Btderiologyt — ^The  study  of  bacteria,  or  the  The  most  important  operations  are :  1.  Gas- 
germs  of  disease,  has  been  pursued  vigorously,  trotomy,  or  opening  the  stomach  for  the  re- 
Many  troubles  belonging  to  the  domain  of  sur-  moval  of  foreign  bodies.  2.  Gastrorrhaphy, 
gery  are  directly  caused  by  these  organisms,  or  sewing  wounds  of  the  stomach- wall.  8. 
and  by  their  exclusion  or  destruction  preven-  Digital  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  end  of  the 
tion  or  cure  is  accomplished.  The  following  stomach,  done  by  forcing  the  finger  through 
surgical  diseases  are  proved  to  be  due  to  mi-  the  opening  to  the  intestine  without  cutting 
orobes,  and  their  peculiar  forms  of  bacteria  are  (except  the  laparotomy).  The  intestine  is  in- 
so  well  known  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  verted  over  the  end  of  t^e  finger,  and  the  con- 
from  them  alone :  The  various  forms  of  tuber-  striction  is  dilated.  This  is  done  in  cases  of 
culosis  or  scrofula,  septicsBmia  or  pysBmia,  an-  stricture  due  to  cancer  or  to  scar  following 
thrax  or  malignant  pustule,  suppurative  in-  ulceration.  4.  Gastro-enterostomy,  or  joining 
flammation  (abscess),  gonorrhopa,  glanders,  and  the  intestine  to  the  side  of  the  stomach  and 
hydrophobia.  Many  other  diseases  are  pre-  making  a  communication  between  them,  so 
sumed  to  have  the  same  origin,  bnt  we  must  that  the  food  shall  pass  through  the  new  open- 
wait  for  proof  positive.  Cancer  and  syphilis  ing.  This  is  done  for  cancer  at  the  lower  end 
are  among  these  latter.  While  there  can  be  of  the  stomach  or  at  the  npper  end  of  the 
little  doubt  that  their  peculiar  bacteria  have  bowel.  5.  Removing  intestinal  obstruction, 
been  discovered,  that  lact  has  not  yet  been  which  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes, 
placed  beyond  a  question.  The  antiseptic  such  as  twisting  or  knotting  of  the  bowel, 
method  is  founded  on  the  germ  theory,  and  telescoping  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  within 
neglect  of  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  strict  observ-  itself,  constriction  due  to  matting  together  of 
ance  on  the  other,  will  furnish  ample  proof  of  the  bowels  by  inflammation,  impaction  of  for- 
the  correctness  of  the  theory.  eign  bodies,  often  gaU-stones,  etc.    6.  Resec- 

AoMthellcB. — Many  new  substances  have  been  tion  or  removal  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the 

tested,  bnt  a  good  ansBsthetic  has  not  been  added  intestine  in  cases  of  cancer,  gaiigrene,  exten- 

to  the  list.    Cocaine  has  been  extensively  ex-  sive  woimd,  typhoidal  ulceration  causing  peri- 

Eerimented  with,  and  has  proved  very  valua-  tonilis,  etc.    7.  Enterorrhaphy,  or  sewing  of 

le.    It  has  aided  greatly  in  the  study  and  wounds  of  intestine.    8.  Entero-enterostomy, 

treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  throat,  or  making  a  direct  communication  between 

It  is  extremely  useful  in  small  surgical  opera-  two  portions  of  the  intestine,  so  that  t.heir 

tions  and  in  dressings.    For  instance,  abscesses,  contents  shall  pass  through  the  new  opening 

felons,  small  tumors,  etc.,  may  be  operated  and  avoid  the  intervening  diseased  part  of  the 

upon  painlessly  by  its  aid,  and  irritable  wounds  bowel.    This  is  done  in  case  of  cancer.    9. 

may  be  dressed  without  discomfort.    When  it  Abscesses  or  cystic  tumors  of  the  liver  may  be 

can  be  employed  it  possesses  a  great  advantage,  opened  and  cured.    The  laparotomy  is  done, 

ns  its  effect  is  local  and  transient,  and  we  can  and  the  wall  of  the  abscess  or  cyst  is  sewed 

have  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient,  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  not  opened  till  the 

Aotbeptlcs. — In  general,  our  methods  of  se-  third  day.     By  that  time  firm  nnion  takes 

caring  an  aseptic  condition  have  not  changed,  place,  and  there  can  be  no  leakage  into  the 

By  aseptic  is  understood  freedom  from  germs  abdominal  cavity.    10.  The  gall-bladder  may 

of  disease    that   cause   inflammation,  blood-  be  opened  (cholecystotomy),  and  accunnlated 
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gall -stones  removed.     Peritonitis  is  treated  ing  the  urine  enter  the  hladder,  we  can  tell 

sorgically.    Laparotomy  is  performed,  and  the  which  kidney  is  the  sooroe  of  hemorrhage  or 

oaase  removed.    A  frequent  cause  of  perito-  of  pus. 

nitis,  and  one  that  is  often  cured,  is  perfora-  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  ohstruot- 

tion  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  due  to  ulcera-  ing  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  has 

tion  or  gangrene.    The  diseased  appendix  is  of  late  been  successfully  treated  by  operation, 

removed,  then  the  abdominal  cavity  is  disin-  Operations  on  the  kidney  are  not  new,  but  tibe 

fected  by  washing,  carefully  dried,  and  closed,  results  are  much  better  than  formerly.    The 

This  is  also  done  in  peritonitis  from  other  removal  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney  has  be- 

oauses.    Hemorrhage  from  an  abdominal  or-  come  a  comparatively  common  operation,  and 

gan,  following  disease  or  accidenL  may  be  is  auite  free  from  danger.  Floatinff  or  movable 

arrested.    Laparotomy  is  performed,  and  the  kidneys  are  replaced  and  retained  by  sutures ; 

bleeding  vessel  ligated.    Tumors  of  many  of  and  in  case  of  destruction  of  a  kidney  by  dis- 

the  organs  may  be  removed,  especially  those  ease,  as  diffuse  abscess  or  cystic  degeneration  or 

of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.    The  uterus  and  tubercular  disease,  the  unhealthy  organ  may  be 

ovaries  may  be  removed  when  diseased.    All  removed,the  other  kidneycarrying  on  the  work, 

the   above-named   operations  are  done  fre-  The  Intai  mi  tte  H«rve«  SyiieB. — The  brain 

quently  and  with  good  results.    An  important  has  become  much  more  a  field  for  operative 

innovation  in  this  connection  is  the  device  surgery,  and  mortality  from  its  diseases  and 

known  as  Senn's  absorbable  plates,  used  for  injuries   has  been   diminished    considerably, 

the  various  sewing  operations  on  the  intes-  many  cases  being  saved  by  an  operation  which 

tines.    They  consist  of  flat  rings  of  bone,  from  formeriy  would  have  been  lost.    A  most  im- 

which  the  mineral  elements  have  been  removed  portant  advance  in  this  direction  is  our  enlarged 

b^  acid  and  are  used  as  follows :   To  each  and  imnroved  knowledge  of  what  is  known  as 

circular  plate  four  threads  are  attached  and  cerebral  localization,  L  e.,  determining,    by 

passed  through  needles.    One  plate  is  then  paralysis  and  other  nervous  phenomena  in  a 

placed  in  each  end  of  the  intestme  that  is  to  given  part  of  the  body,  exactly  what  part  of 

DC  united,  and  the  needles  passed  through  the  tiie  brain  or  spinal  cord  is  affected,  and  to 

intestine  from  the  interior  about  a  quarter  of  about  what  extent.    So  exact  has  our  knowl- 

an  inch  from  the  mar^n.    The  corresponding  edge  become  1;hat  abscesses,  tumors,  inflamma- 

th reads  are  then  tied  tightly  together,  bringing  tory  changes,  bullets,  hiemorrhage,  old  fract- 

the  outer  layer  of  the  intestines  firmly  in  con-  nres  causing  pressure  on  the  brain,  etc.,  can  be 

tact,  pressed  together  between  the  two  rings  successfully  located  and  operated  upon.    Many 

of  bone.  Nature  causes  adhesion  to  take  place  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  cut  into  quite  freely 

in  a  few  hours,  which  gradually  becomes  a  without  producing  ill  effects.    This  has  been 

complete  union.   The  bone  plates  are  softened,  shown  by  experiments  on   animals   and   by 

and,  after  a  few  days,  are  discharged  through  some  remarkable  cases  of  head-injury.     By 

the  bowels.     This  is  a  complete  and  rapid  removing  diseased  conditions,  many  cases  of 

method  of  connecting  the  parts.     The  old  epilepsy,  constant   headache,  neuralgia^    and 

method  of  sewing  the  ends  together  required  paralysis  have  been  cured.    The  interior  of 

from  one  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  while  this  the  skull  is  reached  by  removing  a  button- 

prooess  can  be  completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  shaped  piece  of  bone  with  a  trephine.   Tumors 

Hernia  is  cured  by  operation,  with  little  or  have  been  removed  from  the  spinal  cord,  and 
no  risk.  The  proportion  of  permanent  cures  some  cases  have  been  successfully  treated 
has  greatly  improved,  owing  to  better  methods  where  the  bone  has  been  pressed  upon  the 
and  to  the  increased  experience  of  individual  nerve  substance  by  fracture  of  the  spinal  col- 
surgeons,  nmn.    It  has  been   known  for  a  long  time 

But  little  has  been  added  to  our  possibili-  that  a  nerve  accidentally  divided  may  be  sewed 
ties  in  surgery  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  together  and  regain  its  fuU  power.  This  prac- 
An  ingenious  instrument  has  been  perfected,  tice  was  at  first  confined  to  recent  cases,  but 
known  as  the  cystoscope,  which  enables  us  to  lately  cases  of  local  paralysis  of  long  standing 
explore  the  interior  of  the  bladder  visuallv  are  cured  by  this  operation, 
and  renders  our  means  of  diagnosis  much  Boplritarj  Otpaa^ — The  most  important  ad- 
more  perfect  and  extended.  It  consists  of  a  dition  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx 
tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  but  pow-  is  known  as  intubation  of  the  larynx  (O'Dwyer). 
erful  electric  lamp  which  illuminates  the  olad-  It  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  obstruction  of 
der.  The  tube  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  as  a  the  larynx  due  to  diphtheria  and  membranous 
catheter  would  be,  and  the  current  turned  on,  croup.  It  is  now  universally  employed,  and 
the  bladder  having  first  been  filled  with  wa*  has  greatly  reduced  the  death-rate.  It  is  a 
ter.  The  entire  interior  of  the  bladder  is  substitute  for  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
seen,  part  at  a  time,  in  a  small  mirror  at  the  consisting  in  placing  a  very  perfectly  shaped 
end  of  the  tube.  A  telescope  in  the  tube  and  sized  tube  in  the  larynx,  through  the  natn- 
magnifies  the  image  to  about  the  actual  size,  ral  opening.  This  forms  a  metallic  fining  to 
Tumors,  ulcerations,  encysted  stones,  etc.,  can  the  liuyox,  through  which  the  patient  breathes, 
be  seen,  which  could  not  be  detected  other-  The  tube  can  be  retained  several  days,  and  is 
wise  without  opening  the  bladder.  By  watch-  not  removed  until  the  disease  has  subsided. 
VOL.  xxYui. — 48  A 
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Tamors  of  the  larynx  are  frequently  removed  87,681,000  kronor.    The  ordinary  receipts  are 

by  making  an  incision  throngh  the  front  of  the  made  np  of  4,435,000  kronor  from  land-taxes, 

organ,  which  is  afterward  closed.    Complete  2,700,000  kronor  from  farmed  domains,  1,600,- 

removal  of  the  larynx  for  cancer  has  been  done  090  kronor  from  forests,  1,200,000  kronor  from 

successfully  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  tonnage  dues,  6,000,000  kronor  net  receipts 

to  prove  it  to  be  a  justifiable  operation  in  ex-  from  railways,   1,200,000  kronor  from  tele- 

ceptionally  favorable  oases.      The  death-rate  graphs,    and    1,794,000    kronor   from    other 

from  the  operation  is  very  high,  but  in  consid-  sources.    The  customs  revenue,  amounting  to 

ericg  this  point  we  must  remember  that  the  86,000,000  kronor,  the  postal  receipts  of  6,- 

disease  is  fatal,  and  that,  without  the  operation,  680,000,  the   stamp -tax,  yielding   3,600,000 

the  patient^s  life  can  be  but  short.     We  are  kronor,  the  spirit  duty,  amounting  to  16,000,- 

limited  in  our  ability  to  operate  on  the  lungs.  000  kronor,  the  income-tax,  reckoned  at  8,600,- 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  cure  localized  000  kronor,  and  the  sugar  duty  and  other  re- 

oonsumption  by  excision ;  but,  with  our  present  ceipts,  amounting  to  600,000  kronor,  consti- 

skill,  the  undertaking  is  too  dangerous.    Some  tute  the  extraordinary  receipts.    The  ordinary 

very  brilliant  results,  however,  have  been  ob-  expenditures  are  estimated  at  66,498,411  kro- 

tained  in  the  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  lungs  nor.    The  capital  of  the  public  debt,  which 

by  surgical  means.  was  contracted  exclusively  for  the  constmo- 

Tk%  Eyet — Here,  also,  has  been  a  steady  ad-  tion  of  railways,  was  245,967,703  kronor  on 

vance,  though  little  that  is  entirely  new  has  Jan.  1, 1888. 

been  done.    Since  the  last  writing  some  sue-  The  Armju — The  Swedish  army  in  1888  num- 

cessful  transplantations  of  animals^  eyes  have  bered  9  general  officers,  38  officers  on  the  stafE^ 

been  made  on  human  subjects.    The  object  is  974  officers  and  men  in  the  engineer  corps, 

to  fnrnish  a  living  artificial  eye.    It  is  hoped,  4,520  in  the  artillery,  4,974  in  the  cavalry,  27,- 

in  young  patients,  that  tlie  eye  (of  a  young  ani-  468  in  the  infantry,  and  303  in  the  transport 

maJ)  will  cause  the  orbital  cavity  to  continue  service,  making  a  total  of  38,289  inclusive  of 

to  grow  as  does  the  unaffected  one,  so  that  civil  employes.    The  enlisted  troops,  counting 

there  shall  be  but  little  difference  in  size  at  the  only  rank  and  file,  numbered  9,423,  and  the 

time  of  maturity.  cantoned  troops  26,657.    Including  the  beftd- 

SWEDEN  ABTD  HORWAT,  two  kingdoms  in  the  rin^,  or  militia,  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  had 
north  of  Europe  united  in  one  sovereignty  ^y  a  total  strength  of  194,577  officers  and  men, 
the  act  promulgated  Aug.  6,  1815.  They  have  with  246  cannon  and  6,178  horses, 
a  common  diplomacy,  which  is  directed  by  a  Tbe  Navy. — The  naval  force  in  1837  com- 
OouncO  of  State  composed  of  Swedes  and  Nor-  prised  16  armored  gunboats,  16  sloop  gun- 
wegians.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Oscar  II,  boats,  1  school-ship,  1  frigate,  3  corvettes, 
bom  Jan.  21, 1829,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  3  avisos,  1  torpedo  school-ship,  18  torpedo- 
in  1872.  boats,  6  transports,  and  6  sailing-vessels. 

SwBDBN. — The  Diet  consists  of  two  cham-  eomwutrtt* — The  imports  in  18^6  were  of  the 
hers,  both  elective.  The  First  Chamber  has  toted  value  of  801,366,000,  kronor  as  compared 
143  members,  elected  by  the  provincial  and  with  340,003,000  kronor  in  1886  and  326,817,- 
mnnicipal  bodies  for  nine  years.  The  Second  000  kronor  in  1884.  The  value  of  the  exports 
Chamber  contains  222  members,  of  whom  76  was  228,898,000  kronor,  as  compared  with 
represent  the  towns  and  146  the  rural  districts,  246,271,000  kronor  in  1885  and  288,612,000 
elected  for  three  years.  The  King,  in  the  ex-  kronor  in  1884  (1  krona  =  27  cents).  Nearly 
ercise  of  the  executive  power,  in  making  ap-  one  third  of  the  imports  in  1886  came  from 
pointments  to  office,  in  concluding  treaties,  Germany,  one  fourth  from  Great  Britain,  and 
and  in  legislating  on  matters  of  political  ad-  one  seventh  from  Denmark,  while  of  the  ex- 
ministration,  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  Conn-  ports  nearly  one  half  went  to  Great  Britain, 
cil  of  State,  which  was  composed,  in  1888,  of  and  one  third  were  divided  between  Denmark, 
the  following  members;  Oskar  R.  Tliemptan-  Germany,  and  France.  The  imports  of  textile 
der,  Minister  of  State ;  Count  Albert  Carl  Lars  manufactures  in  1885  were  valued  at  53,929,- 
Ehrensvard,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Nils  186  kronor,  and  those  of  textile  materials  and 
Henrik  Vult  von  Steyern,  Minister  of  Justice ;  yam  at  29,686,080  kronor.  Grain  and  flour 
Gen.  Knut  Axel  Ryding,  Minister  of  War;  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  46,813,719 
Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Ma-  kronor,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  28,644,- 
rine ;  Julias  Edvard  von  Krusenstjerna,  Minis-  414  kronor.  Tbe  imports  of  groceries  amount- 
ter  of  the  Interior;  Baron  Claes  Gustaf  Adolf  ed  to  41,535,546  kronor;  of  coal,  25.000,000 
Tamm,  Minister  of  Finance;  Carl  Gustaf  Ham-  kronor;  of  metal  goods  and  machinery,  28,- 
marskjOld,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesi-  682,618  kronor.  The  imports  of  live  animals 
astical  Affairs ;  Johan  Henrik  Lov6n ;  and  and  animal  food-products  were  valued  at  22,- 
Johan  Christer  Emil  Richert.  490,777  kronor.  and  the  exports  at  33,772,438 

FliaBCM. — The  budget  for  1889  makes  the  kronor.    The  timber  exports  were  107,216,793 

ordinary  receipts  18,929,000  kronor,  and  the  kronor  in  value,  and  those  of  raw  metals  34,- 

extraordinary  receipts  65,280,000  kronor,  giv-  751,320  kronor. 

ing  a  total  sum,  with  3,472,000  kronor  remain-  Conmnlcatlmis. — There  were  in  operation  at 

ing  in  the  treasury  from  the  previous  year,  of  the  end  of  1887  2,496  kilometres  of  state  rail- 
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roftds  and  2,892  kilometres  of  lines  belonging  considered  that  the  grain  duties  would  add 

to  companiea,  making  altogether  7,888  kilome-  eooogh  to  the  revenae  to  make  the  accoanta 

tres,  or  4,588  miles.  balance.    The  Diet,  which  had  a  considerable 

The  Post-Offioe  in  1886  forwarded  62,022,-  Protectionist  migoritj  even  in  the  joint  session 

864  letters  and  postal-cards,  0,462,185  circolars  of  both  houses,  proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of 

and  samples,  and  89,664,046  journals.    The  re-  protective  duties  calculated  to  yield  15,000,000 

ceipts  were  6,106,476  kroner,  and  the  expenses  kroner  annually,  while  the  ministers  remained 

6,696,960  kronor.  entirely  neutral.     The  new  tariff  went  into 

The  state  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  a  total  force  on  July  1,  except  the  duties  on  raw  iron, 

length  of  8,845  kilometres,  with  21,804  kilo-  which  were  postponed,  pending  negotiations 

metres  of  wires.    The  dispatches  sent  durine  with  France  in  regard  to  the  free  importation 

the  year  numbered  589,278  for  the  interior  and  of  Swedish  iron.    Ships  were  declared  free  of 

489,146  in  the  international  service,  besides  duty  if  purchased  by  Swedes  before  July  1 

161,287  in  transit.    The  receipts  were  1,229,-  and  brought  into  the  country  before  the  end 

860  kronor,  and  the  expenses  1,241,978  kronor.  of  the  year.    The  surplus  revenue  obtained  by 

PMIUoi — The  old  Agrarian  party  gave  place  the  new  duties  is  to  be  applied,  in  accordance 
to  a  new  one  of  protectionist  leanings,  which  with  the  desire  of  the  King,  in  establishing 
achieved  an  unexpected  victory  in  the  elec-  accident  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  for 
tions  for  the  Rigsdag  that  met  in  January,  workingmen ;  for  the  reduction  of  local  taxes, 
1888.  In  Htockholm  there  was  a  disputed  especially  those  for  the  support  of  churches 
election,  which  was  dedded  by  awarding  the  and  public  charities ;  for  the  reduction  of  the 
22  seats  to  the  Protectionist  candidates,  giving  land-tax ;  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
the  party  a  majority  in  the  House  of  112  of  the  military  forces;  and  for  the  encourage- 
again  st  110.  Prime  Minister  Themptander  ment  of  the  shipping  industry.  In  accordance 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  King,  and  ad-  with  King  Oscar's  suggestion,  a  commission 
vised  him  to  send  for  Archbishop  Sundberg;  was  appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  appli- 
but  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  take  the  re-  cation  of  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  pro- 
sponsibility  of  broaching  a  decided  protective  tective  duties  in  the  manner  proposed  for  the 
policy  with  a  chance  majority  that  was  not  relief  of  the  working  and  farming  classes.  The 
proved  to  represent  the  actual  m^ority  of  increased  revenue  for  1889  and  1890  will  be 
electors  in  the  country.  As  tlie  King  would  required  to  cover  the  deficits  for  1886  and 
not  agree  to  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  1887,  so  that  three  years  must  pass  before 
Diet,  the  ministers  retained  their  portfolios  there  will  be  means  available  for  tliese  objects, 
nntil,  on  February  6,  a  compromise  Cabinet  The  new  tariff  places  a  duty  on  raw  iron,  in 
was  formed  by  Baron  D.  A.  6.  Bildt,  in  which  which  there  is  no  foreign  competition,  but 
Count  Ehrensvftrd,  J.  von  Krusentsjema,  and  could  not  be  made  to  protect  manufacturers 
Baron  Otter,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  machinery  and  iron  wares,  because  these 
the  Interior,  and  Marine,  were  retained  in  of-  articles  are  embraced  in  the  commercial  treaty 
lice.  The  new  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  with  France,  which  will  not  expire  till  Feb.  1, 
as  follow :  Bergstr5m,  Minister  of  Justice ;  1892.  The  treaty  of  1874  with  Norway  ren- 
Maj.-Gen.  Baron  N.  A.  H.  Palmstjema,  Minis-  ders  illusory  many  of  the  new  duties,  and 
ter  of  War ;  Baron  F.  von  Essen,  Minister  of  diverts  the  benefit  to  Norwegian  producers. 
Finance ;  and  Dr.  G.  Wennerberg.  Minister  of  This  treaty  provides  for  free  trade  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Of  the  two  Associate  two  countries,  not  only  in  the  products  of  the 
Ministers,  Lov^n  and  I^negren,  the  former  countries  themselves,  but  in  all  articles  that 
served  in  tlie  Themptander  Cabinet.  The  have  been  sub^oted  to  a  manufacturing  process 
elections  for  the  First  Chamber  in  September  made  from  materials  imported  in  a  raw  or 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  preponderance  of  partly  finished  state  from  other  countries, 
the  protectionist  sentiment  in  the  country,  rhe  Norwegians,  in  competing  with  Swedish 
The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  retired  manufacturers,  have  the  advantage  of  free  raa- 
from  the  ministry,  and  was  replaced  on  Sep-  terials  for  iron  manufactures  and  ship-building, 
teraber  28  by  C.  G.  A.  Orbom,  and  on  the  same  The  Swedish  duties  on  live  animals,  in  like 
date  Baron  A.  L.  E.  Akerhielm  succeeded  manner,  benefit  Norwegian  stock- raisers,  who 
State  Councilor  LOnegren.  Krusenstjema  and  can  abundantly  supply  Uie  demand  for  sheep, 
Count  Ehrensv&rd,  two  pronounced  Free-Trad-  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses, 
era,  offered  their  resignations,  but  were  in-  The  new  ministry  was  attacked  by  the  Ad- 
duced to  withdraw  them.  vanced  Liberals  not  only  for  its  protective 

The  grain  turifi  was  passed  by  a  minority  of  policy,  which  threatened  to  shut  out  foreign 

117  against  96  in  the  Second  Chamber  and  78  commerce  with  tariff  barriers,  but  for  its  re- 

against  42  in  the  First  Chamber,  and  went  into  actionary  political  tendencies,  manifested  es- 

force  on  February  14.    The  duties  are  2*50  pecially  in  an  administrative  order  to  the  police 

kronor  per  100  kilogrammes  on  wheat,  rye,  to  watch  and,  if  necessary,  to  close  political 

barley,  maize,  peas,  and  beans ;  4'80  kronor  meetings.    This  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to 

on  flour;  8  kronor  on  malt;  and  1  kronor  on  the  meetings  of  Social  Democrats  and  their 

oats.    The  import  duties  on  spirits  were  made  agitation  for  universal  suffrage.    The  Themp- 

mnch  higher,  although  the  budget  committee  tander  Cabinet  appointed  a  commission  after 
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the  first  manifestations  of  Socialistio  activity  into  troops  of  the  line,  landvmm,  and  land- 

in  Sweden  to  consider  measures  for  improving  gtarm.    Ihe  troops  of  Uie  line  are  limited  to 

the  condition  of  the  worldng-classes.     This  800  officen)  and  18,000  men.   The  other  bodies 

commission,    in    September,    1888,    reported  are  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  coantry 

projects  of  laws  embracing  measures  for  the  within  its  borders. 

protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  workmen.  The  Mavy. — ^The  fleet  of  war  in  1887  conmsted 
the  insurance  of  laborers  and  seamen  against  of  4  monitors,  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  80  gun- 
accidents,  and  a  state  insurance  establishment,  boats,  9  torpedo-boats,  and  7  other  vessels, 

NoBWAT. — The  legislative^  power  is  vested  having  a  total  armament  of  168  guns, 
in  the  Storthing,  consisting  of  114  members,  CMmcrw* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
which,  on  assembling,  divides  itself  into  the  1887  was  188,691,000  kronor,  as  compared 
Odelstliing  and  the  Lagthing.  All  legislation  with  136,169,000  kronor  in  1886;  the  value 
originates  in  the  Odelsthing,  which  is  thrice  of  the  exports  was  106,628,000  kronor,  as  com- 
as numerous  as  the  Lagthing.  The  smaller  pared  with  102,844,000  kronor.  The  average 
body  adopts  or  rejects  the  bills  that  come  from  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  preced- 
the  other  House.  Bills  that  are  rejected  by  ing  was  152,272,000  kronor,  and  of  the  exjports 
the  Lagthing  can  be  passed  by  a  vote  of  two  111,216,000  kronor.  The  imports  from  Great 
thirds  of  the  entire  Storthing  sitting  together.  Britain  in  1887  were  86,868,000  kronor  in 
The  King  can  veto  a  measure  twice,  but,  if  it  value;  from  Germany,  84,950,000  kronor; 
is  passed  by  three  successive  Storthings,  it  be-  from  Sweden,  16,878,000  kronor;  from  Russia, 
comes  law.  The  executive  authority  is  exer-  14^878,000  kronor.  The  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
cised  by  the  King  through  a  Oouncil  of  State,  ain  were  valued  at  84,688,000  kronor ;  to 
consisting  of  a  Minister  of  State  in  Christiania,  Sweden,  14,456,000  kronor;  to  Germany,  18,- 
another  minister  residing  in  Stockholm  near  817,000  kronor.  The  value  of  the  imports 
the  ^ng,  and  at  least  seven  Oounoilors  of  from  the  United  States  was  7,186,000  kronor. 
State,  of  whom  two  reside  in  Stockholm.  The  and  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  1,108,- 
Council  of  State  at  Ohristiania  in  the  beginning  000  kronor.  The  imoorts  of  cereals  and  flour 
of  1888  was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  in  1886  were  of  the  value  of  26,891,000  kronor. 
State,  Johan  Sverdrup;  Department  of  Edu-  the  most  important  article  being  wool,  of  the 
cation  and  Ecclesiastical  Aflairs,  Dr.  Elias  value  of  9,828,000  kronor,  after  which  came 
Blix ;  Department  of  Justice,  Hans  Georg  coffee,  coal,  sugar,  butter  and  cheese,  and  cot- 
Jakob  Stang ;  Department  of  the  Interior,  ton  goods.  Fish  was  exported  of  the  value  of 
Sofus  Anton  Birger  Arctander ;  Department  81,168,000  kronor,  and  timber  of  the  value  of 
of  Public  Works,  Birger  Kildal;  Department  29,275,000  kronor.  Other  articles  of  export 
of  Finance  and  Onstoms,  Baard  Madsen  Hang-  are  wood-pulp,  train-oil,  butter,  woolen  and 
land ;  Department  of  Defense,  Johan  Sverdrup ;  cotton  good?,  skins  and  hides,  and  matches. 
Department  of  the  Revision  of  Accounts,  Jakob  CMmndeatlfw. — The  length  of  railroads  open 
Liv  Rosted  Sverdrup.  The  delegation  of  the  to  traffic  in  1888  was  1,662  kilometres,  or  970 
Council  of  State  at  Stockholm  was  composed  miles. 

of  Ole  Richter,  Minister  of  State,  and  Aimar  There  were  21,722,816  letters  and  21,882,664 

August  SOrensseu  and  Hans  Rasmus  Astrup,  newspapers  carried  in  the  mails  during  1887. 

Councilors  of  State.  The  receipts  of  the  Post-Office  were  2,866,288 

Fbuuien. — ^The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  kronor ;  expenses,  2,439,856  kronor. 

the  year  ending  June  80,  1887,  were  42,977,-  The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1887 

000  kronor,  of  which  sam  19,496,600  kronor  had  a  length  of  7,494  kilometres,  with  18,087 

were  derived  from  customs,  6,088,400  kronor  kilometres  of  wires.    The  number  of  internal 

from  railways,  2,694,400   kronor   from   the  dispatches  was  442,660  in  1887;  of  foreign 

brandy-tax,  2,276,700  kronor  from  the  postal  dispatches,  172,621  sent  and  214,215  received, 

service,  2,165,700  kronor  from  invested  capital.  The  receipts  were  888,528  kronor;  expenses, 

and  smaller  amounts  from  the  malt  duty,  do-  1,080,487  kronor. 

mains  and  forests,  and  other  sources.  The  PMItks. — The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Radicals 
total  expenditure  was  43,145,400  kronor,  of  with  the  Cabinet  led  to  their  secession  from 
which  7,961,300  kronor  were  for  railroads,  the  party  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the 
bridges,  and  other  public  works,  9,026,800  refusal  of  the  Premier  to  dismiss  his  nephew, 
kronor  for  the  administration  of  the  flnances,  Jakob  Sverdrup,  and  admit  the  Democratic 
6,280,100  kronor  for  posts,  telegraphs,  and  leaders,  Steen  and  Qvam,  into  the  ministry, 
other  services  under  the  charge  of  the  Interior  The  Storthing  was  opened  on  February  2.  The 
Department,  4,310,300  kronor  for  education  Odelsthing  did  not  re-dect  Qvam  as  president, 
and  worship,  4,131,400  kronor  for  sanitary  but  Daae,  a  Moderate.  The  left  formdly  dis- 
service, police,  and  prisons,  6,664,100  kronor  solved  itself,  and  a  group  of  the  Pure  Left  was 
for  the  army,  and  2,601,900  kronor  for  the  constituted  under  the  leadership  of  Rector 
navy.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  on  June  Steen.  The  Radical  ministers,  Arctander, 
80, 1887,  was  108,427,600  kronor,  and  of  active  Astrup,  and  Kildal,  retired,  and  their  resigna- 
capital  189,207,700  kronor.  tions  were  accepted  on  February  16  by  the 

Tbe  Amy. — nj  virtue  of  the  laws  of  1866,  King,  whom  the  crisis  brought  to  Christiania. 

1876,  and  1886,  the  military  forces  are  divided  Two  weeks  later  the  Minister  of  Edncation  and 
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Worship,  Dr.  Ellas  Blix,  resigned.    The  Op-  jears^  standing.    In  office,  however,  he  ahan- 

position  mustered  51  in  the  Storthing  on  a  doned  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty 

▼ote  of  censure  emanating  from  the  Radical  and  national  independence,  and  made  one  oom- 

Left,  the  Government  heing  supported  hy  80  promise  after  another  with  the   monarchist 

Moderates  and  81  men  of  the  Right    In  June  reaction  that  has  spread  through  the  Scandi- 

Ole  Richter,  the  Minister  of  State,  represent-  navian  lands,  owing  to  the  ezamole  and  influ- 

ing  the  (Government  at  Stockholm,  and  Aimar  ence  of  Germany,  until  he  stooa  on  the  plat- 

A.  S6renssen,  of  the  same  section  of  the  min-  form  o(  the  Constitutional  Right,  from  wnich 

istry,  handed  in  their  resignations,  and  Hans  his  chief  support  now  came,  and  was  surround- 

G.  J.  Stang  and  Baard  M.  Haagland  were  ed  by  ministerial  colleagues  taken  from  that 

transferred  to  their  posts.    Richter's  resigns-  party.    The  electoral  contest  that  took  place 

tion  was  the  oonseouence  of  on  attack  on  the  in  the  autumn  of  1888  was  embittered  by  the 

Prime  Minister  by  Bjdmson  BjOmstiema,  the  accusations  of  faithlessness  brought  agaiost  the 

real  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  who  accused  minister.    The  suicide  of  Richter  was  laid  to 

Sverdrup  of  falsehood  and  violation  of  his  his  door.    Oonncilor  Stang,  the  leader  of  the 

word  on  the  authority  of  his  colleague  in  Constitutionalists,  sought  to  make  the  issue  one 

Stockholm.    Richter  denied  having  made  the  of  principles,  assertlug  that  his  party  was  the 

accusation,  but  the  evidence  was  so  strong  defender  of  the  historic  rishts  of  the  crown,  of 

that,  after  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he  shot  the  connection  between  Church  and  state,  and 

himself  in  despair  on  June  16.    The  ministiy  of  the  Union  against  destructive  '*  European '' 

as  finally  reconstituted  was  made  up  as  fol-  innovations,  foreign  to  the  national  character, 

lows ;  Minister  of  State  at  Christiania  and  Min-  The  Conservatives  and  Ministerialists,  while 

ister  of  National  Defense.  Johan  Sverdrup;  preserving  separate  party  organizations,  formed 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police,  an  electoral  alliance  against  the  Radicals.    Tlie 

W.  S.  Dahl,  appointed  March  6,  1888;  Chief*  Radical  leaders,  Qvam,  Steen,  and  Konow,  lost 

of  the  Department  of  Revision  of  Accounts,  their  seats,  and  were  shut  out  from  tlje  next 

L.  E.  Liest6l,  appointed  March  6,  18S8 ;  Chief  Storthing,  as  the  law  reanires  every  candidate 

of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Ecdesi-  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  that  he  seeks  to 

astical  A£fairs,  Jakob  liv  Rosred  Sverdrup;  represent    The  new  Storthins  consists  of  64 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  members  belonging  to  the  Right.  88  adherents 

f^.  Jakobsen,  appointed  March  6, 1888 ;  Chief  of  the  Pure  Leffc^  and  22  who  belong  to  the 

of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs,  ministerial  group. 

O.  J.  Olsen,  appointed  July  19, 1888;  Minister  SWTIZElLAlfD,  a  federal  republic  in  Central 

of  State  at  Stockholm,   Hans  Georg  Jakob  Europe.    The  central  Legislature  is  composed 

Stang;    Councilors  of   State  at   Stockholm,  of  the  State  Council,  in  which  each  of  the 

Baard  Madsen  Hauf^land,  previously  Chief  of  twenty-two  cantons   is  represented  by  two 

the  Department  of  Finance,  and  P.  O.  Sc^jdtt,  members,  and  the  National  Council,  containing 

appointed  March  6, 1888.    The  Ministry  of  the  one  deputy  for  every  twenty  thousand  of  the 

Interior,  formerly  held  by  Sofus  A.  B.  Arc-  population,  elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage, 

tander,  was  left  vacant.  The  executive  body  is  the  Federal  Council, 

The  Storthing  rejected  a  scheme  of  protect-  which  was  composed,  in  1888,  of  the  following 
ive  duties  on  wheat,  butter,  and  other  agri-  members :  President,  W.  F.  Hertenstein ;  Vice- 
cultural  products,  agreeing  only  to  an  impost  President,  B.  Hammer ;  members,  Dr.  A. 
of  4  6re  per  kilogramme,  equal  to  i  cent  a  Schenck,  Dr.  E.  Welti,  L.  Ruchounet,  Dr.  N. 
pound,  on  oleomargarine,  and  to  duties  on  Droz.  and  Dr.  A.  Deucher.  (For  area  and 
iresh  fruit  ranging  from  4  to  7  6re  per  kilo-  population,  see  the  '^Annual  CyclopeDdia"  for 
gramme.    On  June  26  an  act  was  passed  re-  1887.) 

duoing  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  State  UniiMes.  —  The    federal    revenue    in    1887 

Council  from  12,000  to  10,000  kronor,  and  tak-  amounted  to  69,686,972  francs,  of  which  24,- 

ing  away  the  additional  allowances  of  the  conn-  682,286  francs  were  derived  from  customs  and 

cilors  residing  in  Stockholm.    The  Storthing  21,108,869  francs  from  the  Post-Office.    The 

separated  9n  July  7,  after  rejecting,  by  64  expenditures  amounted  to  66,829,996  francs, 

a^nst  60  votes,  a  motion  of  the  Radicals  de-  the  principal  items  being  21,167,204  francs  for 

Glaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  military  administration  and  19,671,824  francs 

A  law  was  passed  on  April  21,  1888,  in  re-  for  the  post-office.    The  debt  of  the  federation 

lation  to  state  citizenship,  declaring  that  Nor-  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  88,984,982  francs,  and  the 

wegians  who  become  citizens  of  foreign  states  capital  assets  were  78,002,798  francs, 

lose  their  rights  of  citizenship  in  Norway,  and  The  krmjt — ^The  Swiss  army  consists  of  the 

likewise  those  who  reside  permanently  abroad,  regulars,  called  Bundesauszug,  and  the  Land- 

unless  they  record  their  intention  to  remain  as  wehr.    Men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 

such  in  the  Norwegian  consulate  within  a  year,  and  fifty,  not  belonging  to  either  of  these 

and  renew  the  declaration  every  ten  years.  forces,  are  enrolled  in  the  Landstrum.     The 

tannd  Etodtsn. — Johan  Sverdrup,  when  he  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  1888  was  128,- 

formed  a  Radical  ministry,  was  regarded  as  a  081  officera  and  men,  and  that  of  the  Landwehr 

true  representative  of  the  Norwegian  Democ-  80,248.    The  Landstrum  comprises  4,922  for- 

racy,  of  which  party  he  was  a  leader  of  many  mer  officers,  6,662  non-commismoned  officers. 
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and  287,069  men,  of  whom  40,247  have  served  sum  of  forty  thousand  francs,  and  to  pay  an 

in  the  regular  army.    The  Federal  Ooancil  has  annnal  lioense-fee  of  fifty  francs.    Snb-agenta 

divided  the  Liandstmm  into  the  armed  and  the  can  be  employed  on  conditions  subject  to  the 

auxiliary  forces.    The  active  army  has  20,000  investigation  of  the  cantonal  anthorities,  bat 

horses,  and  is  armed  with  the  Vetterii  repeat-  an  additional  bond  of  three  thousand  franca  is 

ing  rifle  with  ten  charges,  280  Krapp  field-guns,  required  for  each.    No  colonial  enterprise  can 

and  22  monntain-gnns.    The  cost  of  the  army  be  undertaken  by  companies,  individuals,  or 

has  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.    The  Swiss  agencies,  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 

Government  has  fortified  the  entrances  to  the  Government.     When   agencies  undertake  to 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  and  to  other  tunnels  of  the  forward  money  to  emigrants  in  foreign  lands 

international  railroad  lines,  and  has  prepared  they  must  deliver  the  full  sum  without  deduo- 

the  means  of  blocking  them  instantly  by  filling  tion.    A  special  bureau  was  created  for  the 

them  with  stones  precipitated  with  the  aid  of  purpose  of  supervising  emigration*agencies  and 

electricity.  furnishing  information  to  intending  emigrants, 

ConinierM. — The  special  imports  in  1887  were  and  protection  to  Swiss  citizens  in  foreign 

valued  at  792,284,000  francs;  the  exports  at  countries. 

641,918,000  francs.    The  imports  of  precious  Aatf-Seclailst  PlrottedlagSt—The  German  Gov- 

metals  were  44,751,000  francs,  and  the  exports  emment  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the 

29,175,000  francs.    Switzerland  has  a  foreign  Federal  authorities  continuously  for  several 

trade  of  610  francs  per  capita^  which  exceeds  years  past,  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 

that  of  every  other  country  except  Holland.  German   Socialists   who  make  Zurich    their 

The  commerce  for  three  years  past  has  in-  headquarters,  and  the  Swiss  rulers  have  done 

creased  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  almost  the  en-  everything  to  please  Germany  except  abrogat- 

tire  growui  having  been  in  imports.  ing  the  right  of  asylum.    Four  German  An- 

Railreads. — The  railroads  in  operation  in  1886  'archists,  named  Schopen^  Metzler,  Haupt,  and 
had  a  total  length  of  2,912  kilometres,  exclusive  Von  Ehrenberg,  were  expelled  from  Ztlrich  in 
of  68  kilometres  belonging  to  foreign  compa-  January,  1888.  Against  a  German,  named 
nies.  The  total  capital  was  1,050,608,170  francs.  Bftrger,  who  had  become  a  naturalized  Swiss 
Tlie  receipts  were  75,892,588  francs,  and  the  citizen,  and  acted  as  a  spy  and  agent  provoea" 
expenses  41,084,858  francs.  A  mountain  rail-  teur  in  the  pay  of  the  Berlin  police,  the  can- 
road  over  the  Brtlnig  Pass,  connecting  Lucerne  tonal  authorities  brought  criminal  proceedings, 
with  the  Bernese  Oberland,  was  opened  in  On  March  20  the  Bundesrath  voted  a  credit 
June,  1888.  for  the  establishment  of   a  political  police, 

The  Pwt4MllM* — The  number  of  domestic  let-  which  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  the 

ters  and  postal-cards  forwarded  in  1887  was  relations  with  Germaoy  necessitated  measures 

61,001,268,  exclusive  of  6,880,115  ofiScial  let-  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the  friendship  be- 

ters;  the  number  of  printed  indosures,  16,-  tween  the  two  countries  and  abuse  of  the  right 

292,656  ;    of   packets,   8,828,127 ;    of   postal  of  asylum.    In  introducing  the  bill,  Federal 

money-orders,  2,488,221,  of  the  total  value  of  Councilor  Droz  said  :    "  The  migority  of  the 

275,410,943  francs.    The  number  of  interna-  Swiss  people  are  determined  that  our  house 

tional  letters  and  postal-cards  was  80,651,127;  sh^  be  respected  by  all  who  dwell  in  it.    The 

of  printed  indosures,  18,576,480;  of  journals,  air  we  breathe  is  the  air  of  healthy  liberty. 

65.805,083;  of  packets,  2,649,474;  the  value  We  will  not  allow  it  to  be  vitiated  by  the  mi- 

of  money-orders,  83,653,038  francs.  asma  of  anarchism.    Neither  shall  our  house 

TeJegnplu. — The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  be  a  refuge  whence  assaults  can  be  directed 
in  1887  was  7,060  kilometres;  the  length  of  with  impunity  against  the  repose  of  other 
wires,  17,102  kilometres.  The  number  of  dis-  countries."  The  chief  object  of  tiie  Ger- 
patches  was  8,331,156,  of  which  1,816,524  man  Government  was  to  suppress  the  Social- 
were  internal,  1,008,097  international,  896.037  istic  journals  and  pamphlets  that  are  smug- 
in  transit,  and  110,497  official.  The  receipts  gled  into  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
were  8,581,598  francs ;  expenses,  2,893,992  lance  of  the  post-office  police  authorities,  and, 
francs.  especially  the  *^  Social  Demokrat"  newspaper, 

The  AlMhol  Law. — In  order  to  cheok  the  spread  which  is  the  organ  of  the  German  Parliament- 
of  drunkenness,  the  Swiss  Legislature  made  the  ary  Socialist  party,  and  has  a  circulation  of 
sale  of  spirits  a  state  monopoly  in  1887,  except  from  10,000  to  12,000  copies.  Several  urgent 
suoh  as  are  used  in  industrial  processes,  which  notes  from  the  German  Government  demanded 
must  be  rendered  unfit  for  drinking.  A  com-  the  suppression  of  this  organ  of  moderate  So- 
mission  of  experts  decided  what  substances  cialism,  which  continued  to  spread  through 
should  be  used  in  denaturalizing  alcohol  to  be  Germany  the  views  that  no  one  there  dared 
used  in  the  various  industries,  and  fixed  the  to  utter  except  from  the  tribune  of  the  Reich- 
proportions  of  the  admixture  in  each  case.  stag,  and  was  more  obnoxious  to  the  German 

Eialgratloa.— In  1886  the  National  Council  Chancellor   than   the   revolutionary  ^^Rotlie 

passed  an  act  to  license  and  supervise  emigra-  Teufel "  and  the  Anarchistic  hrot^ures  that 

tion-agents,  the  provisions  of  which  were  made  were  also  issued  by  thousands  in  Zurich  for 

stricter  by  a  bill  approved  in  April,  1888.  circulation  in  Germany,  because  it  helped  to 

Agencies  are  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  keep  alive  the  Parliamentary  party.   The  Fed- 
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eral  aatborities  sent  a  warning  to  the  editor,  to  provide  every  one  who  asks,  with  work  cor- 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  next  issae  of  the  responding  to  his  abilities  and  justly  compen* 
paper,  ^'  Sit  aut  eat^  aut  non  siV^  Yet  lie  sated  either  in  the  service  of  the  public  or  of 
was  careful  not  to  print  anything  that  could  private  persons  who  are  willing  to  tumish  the 
give  occasion  for  interference.  The  German  employment;  and  the  gradual  naturalization 
authorities  were  not  satisfied,  and  fresh  repre-  of  commerce,  transportation,  industry,  and 
sentations  from  Berlin  made  it  a  point  that  agriculture,  with  the  distribution  among  the 
Switzerland  should  prevent  Germans  from  producers,  as  equally  as  is  expedient,  of  the 
using  the  right  of  asylum  to  carry  on  a  pbliti-  proceeds  over  and  above  the  working  expenses, 
cal  agitation  in  their  own  country.  At  length  and  a  sum  was  set  aside  for  insurance,  justice, 
the  Federal  Council  decided  on  April  16  to  military,  civil  administration,  etc. 
issue  a  decree  of  expulsion  against  four  Ger-  ConiMNlal  Trnttcb — Negotiations  for  a  new 
mans  connected  with  the  paper:  Bernstein,  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  were  sns- 
the  editor,  who  came  from  Berlin ;  Schlatter,  pended,  pending  the  settlement  of  commercial 
the  publisher,  a  native  of  Sohleswig-Holstein ;  and  railroad  regulations  between  Germany  and 
Tauscher,  the  business  manager,  a  naturalized  Austria.  The  German  treaty  with  the  Swiss 
American,  who  once  lived  in  Chicago ;  and  Confederation  was  concluded  on  Nov.  15, 1888, 
Motteler,  formerly  editor  of  a  journal  in  Sax«  and  a  Swiss-Austrian  treaty  on  November  28. 
ony,  and  an  ex-member  of  the  German  Parlia-  The  latter  embodies  substantial  reductions  in 
ment,  who  was  the  agent  for  circulating  the  the  tariff  on  both  sides.  Switzerland  obtained 
paper.  The  printing-office  waa  not  suppressed,  the  same  duties  as  Italy  on  silks,  machinery, 
because  it  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  and  other  manufactures,  and  in  return  lowered 
of  a  Swiss  citizen,  although  the  managers  and  the  duties  on  grain,  flour,  cattle,  and  timber, 
the  printers  were  all  Germans.  New  editors  The  laitltate  of  latenwttwal  Law. — ^The  annual 
and  business  agents  at  once  stepped  into  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
places  of  those  who  were  exoelled,  and  the  was  opened  at  Lausanne  on  Sept.  8, 1888.  The 
journal  continued  to  appear  anu  to  find  its  way  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  ex- 
into  Germany  just  as  before.  In  the  begin*  ceptions  to  the  rule  determining  the  capacity 
ning  of  June  the  Bundesrath  ordered  the  ex-  of  persons  for  entering  into  binding  contracts 
pulsion  of  Ulrich  Wnbbeler  and  Martin  Eller,  on  foreign  soil  or  with  foreigners;  the  law  of 
two  Germans  who  had  been  enticed  into  send-  collisions  at  sea;  extra-territoriality  of  con- 
ing a  box  of  dynamite  to  an  agent  of  the  Ber-  sulates;  and  the  obligations  toward  neutral 
lin  police  named  Schr6der,  in  Zdrich.  In  July  powers  incurred  through  territorial  annexa- 
the  Bundesrath  directed  the  cantonal  authori-  tions.  The  Institute  in  its  meeting  at  Oxford 
ties  to  have  all  Socialistic  meetings  watched  decided  that  the  nationality  of  parties  entering 
by  the  police.  The  Swiss  Socialists  united  into  contracts  ought  to  be  the  test  of  their  ca- 
into  a  single  Social-Democratic  party,  and  ar-  pacity.  At  Lausanne  a  resolution  was  adopted 
ranged  to  hold  a  Labor  Assembly  in  October,  to  the  effect  that  in  commercial  matters,  if  the 
The  Swiss  Government  was  at  last  induced  to  person  seeking  to  escape  the  obligations  of  his 
take  measures  to  suppress  the  exportation  of  contract  on  the  ground  of  legal  incapacity  had 
forbidden  literature  into  Germany.  The  Ba-  deceived  the  other  party  in  this  particular,  or 
Yarian,  Franz  Troppmann,  a  correspondent  of  if  there  were  a  combination  of  grave  circum- 
the  Chicago  Anarchists,  was  expelled  in  Sep-  stances  showing  fraudulent  intent,  the  Judge 
tember,  and  the  evidence  taken  in  the  case  of  should  follow  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
ex-Captain  von  Ehrenberg,  of  the  Gennan  the  contract  was  made.  The  liability  for  negli- 
army,  was  delivered  up  to  a  military  tribunal  gence  in  maritime  collisions  the  Institute  would 
in  Baden.  Many  Socialists  Joined  the  Swiss  place  upon  the  vessel  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
Grntli  Association,  which  rejected  a  proposi-  accident,  except  where  both  ships  were  negli- 
tion  to  exclude  foreigners  from  membership,  gent,  in  whieh  case  the  one  chiefly  offending 
The  "  Social  Demokrat "  was  flnally  driven  in  should  pay  its  just  share  of  the  lof>s  to  the  other 
September  to  change  its  place  of  publication  vessel,  while  damages  to  passengers  and  cargoes 
to  London.  A  Swiss  *^  Social  Demokrat "  was  should  be  divided  between  them.  .The  question 
established  during  the  summer,  and  announced  of  the  inviolability  of  consulates  was  brought 
the  programme  of  a  Swiss  Socialistic  party,  up  by  a  French  member,  in  connection  with  the 
embracing  obligatory  education  up  to  the  age  seizure  of  papers  relating  to  a  will  case,  by 
of  fifteen ;  assbtance  for  capable  poor  students  order  of  an  Italian  magistrate,  in  the  French 
who  wish  to  complete  their  education  in  the  consulate  at  Florence.  The  consul  had  placed 
highers  institutions  of  learning;  election  of  the  documents  among  the  consular  archives, 
the  Bundesrath  by  the  people ;  a  Federal  code  and  warned  the  Italian  authorities  not  to  search 
of  criminal  law ;  obligatory  sick  and  accident  the  consulate,  as  a  special  article  in  the  Treaty 
insurance,  gratuitous  medical  service,  and  Fed*  of  1862  between  France  and  Italy  guarantees 
eral  trade  laws ;  the  acquisition  by  tho  state  of  the  inviolability  of  the  archives.  The  Institute 
railroads,  and  management  by  the  Government  decided  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  extra- terri- 
of  banking  and  the  grain-trade ;  the  reoogni-  toriality  as  a  whole,  and  appointed  a  committee 
tion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  right  of  all  oiti-  to  report  pn  the  subject  comprehensively, 
zens  to  labor,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  authorities  Among  the  other  questions  discussed  were  con- 
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flicts  of  law  in  connection  with  public  com-  rights  in  newly  annexed  territory  in  the  im» 

panics ;  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  Govern-  civilized  parts  of  the  globe ;  to  the  protection 

ments  to  expel  foreigners;  railways,  telegraphs,  of  vested  interests  of  citizens  of  civilized  na- 

and  telephones  in  time  of  war ;  and  the  theory  lions ;  to  freedom  of  access  and  settlement 

of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  the  occupation  of  without  regard  to  nationality ;  to  the  prohibi- 

territory.     The  Institnte  adopted  resolutions  tion  of  slavery ;  and  to  the  proper  treatment 

in  respect  to  the  assertion  of  properly  asserted  of  natives. 


TEACflEBS'  iSSOCIAIIONS.  The  oldest  livmg  was  the  beginning  of  conferences  that  led  to 
educational  association  in  this  country  is  the  the  formation  of  organized  efforts,  as  well  as 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  organized  in  teachers'  associations  at  a  later  date.  These 
Boston,  in  1830.  The  earliest  educational  as-  voluntary  meetings  led  to  the  general  organi- 
sociatioD  in  this  country  was  formed  at  Middle-  zation  of  the  State,  and  afterward  to  the  for- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1790,  under  the  name  of  mation  of  Bible,  Educational,  Tract,  and  Sun- 
'*  Middlesex  County  Association  for  the  Im-  day-school  societies.  In  1812  the  first  success- 
provement  of  Common  Schools."  The  exist-  ful  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  teachers  of 
ence  of  this  society  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Boston  and  vicinity  into  an  association  for 
the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  of  Middletown,  their  own  professional  improvement.  The 
Conn.,  a  famous  teacher.  Although  this  effort  name  of  this  was  ^^  The  Associated  In- 
was  premature,  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  structors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and 
cause  of  education,  and  its  recommendation  its  Vicinity."  Meetings  were  held  for  several 
was  considered  one  of  a  teacher's  best  testi-  years,  and  in  1886  it  was  reorganized  under  the 
monials.  There  is  no  record  of  any  other  con-  name  of  '^  The  Association  of  the  Masters  of 
tinuous  associated  movement  until  1826,  when  Boston  Qrammar-Schools,"  and  came  before 
Josiah  Holbrook  organized  in  Connecticut  the  the  public  in  the  memorable  controversy  of 
'*  lyceum,"  which  had  for  its  main  object  the  **  thirty -one  Boston  masters "  with  Horace 
^'the  association  of  teachers  for  mutual  im-  Mann,  in  1844-'45.  The  lyceum  movement 
provement."  One  of  the  first  societies  of  this  mentioned  above,  led  to  the  formation  of 
kind  was  organized  in  Windsor  County,  Conn.,  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1827,  the 
by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Boston  Inf ant-School  Society  in  1828,  and 
Samuel  J.  May.  Twenty  of  these  lyceums  were  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
in  active  operation  as  late  as  1888.  In  1827,  a  ful  Knowledge  the  same  year,  and  to  State 
*^  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  educational  conventions  in  1829  and  1830. 
Schools  "  was  formed  in  Hartford,  and  in  1830  One  result  was  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
a  general  convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  can  Institute  of  Instruction,  Aug.  21,  1880, 
education  was  held  in  that  city,  of  which  Noah  annual  meetings  of  which  have  been  held  until 
Webster  was  president.  This  meeting  was  large-  the  present  time.  It  was  proposed  to  call  this 
1y  attended,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  society  *'  The  New  England  Association  of 
President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  Noah  Teachers";  bat  as  several  of  the  Middle, 
Webster,  and  W.  A.  Alcott.  In  1889  a  State  Southern,  and  Western  States  were  represented 
convention  was  held  at  Hartford,  at  which  in  its  first  conventions,  and  many  persons  not 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  teachers  were  desirous  of  membership,  a  more 
Stowe,  Thomas  Cashing,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  comprehensive  name  and  plan  were  adopted, 
and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey.  In  the  autumn  of  although  it  has  continued  to  be  an  associstion 
the  same  year  the  first  teachers'  institute  in  this  of  New  England  teachers.  Its  presidents 
country  was  held  in  Hartford,  under  the  invi-  from  1830  to  1856  were  Francis  Wayland, 
tation  and  arrangement  of  the  secretary  of  the  William  B.  Calhoun,  James  G.  Carter,  George 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education.  The  ex-  B.  Emerson,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Thomas  Sher- 
penses  of  this  institute  were  paid  by  the  Hon.  man,  and  John  Kingsbury.  Through  the  ef- 
Henry  Barnard.  During  the  same  year,  a  plan  forts  of  James  G.  Carter  in  1885,  then  a  member 
for  a  State  association  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislatare,  an  appro- 
Barnard,  which  was  the  first  decisive  move-  priation  of  $300  a  year,  for  five  successive 
ment  of  this  kind  in  Connecticut,  and,  perhaps,  years,  was  made  in  aid  of  the  association,  and 
in  the  country,  although  there  were  voluntary  this  grant  was  from  time  to  time  renewed, 
conferences  in  Massachusetts  for  discussing  Year  after  year  the  institute  has  held  its  meet- 
educational  questions  at  a  much  earlier  date,  ings,  usually  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  or 
For  instance,  in  August,  1686,  ^*  a  general  meet-  towns  of  New  England,  each  session  occupy- 
ing of  the  registered  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  ing  three  or  four  days  in  lectarea,  reports,  and 
Boston  "  was  convened,  and  money  was  sub-  discussions.  The  day  meetings  have  been  at- 
scribed  *' toward  maintaining  a  free  school-  tended  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  school-officers, 
master  for  the  yoath  with  us.^'  This  was  not  and  friends  of  education,  and  the  evening  aea- 
distinctively  an  association  of  teachers,  but  it  sions  by  thousands  of  people. 
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The  first  national  educational  associatioo  was 
the  American  Aflsociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education^  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
Deoemb<n*1849,  under  the  leadership  of  Horace 
Mann,  Alonzo  Potter,  Joseph  Henry,  Henry 
Biumard,  Oharles  Northeno,  John  S.  Hart, 
John  Griscom,  Joseph  Ohandler,  Nathan 
Bishop,  Alexander  D.  Bache,  Samuel  S.  Ran- 
dall, and  others.  The  early  presidents  were 
Horace  Mann  (1840),  Eliphalet  Nott  (1850), 
Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter  (l^l-'62),  Joseph 
Henry  (1858),  Alexander  D.  Bache  (1854),  and 
Henry  Barnard  (1855).  The  credit  of  sug- 
gesting and  originating  the  formation  of  the 
present  Kationd  Educational  Association  is 
prohahly  due  to  William  Russell,  who  was  horn 
m  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1798,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Latin  School  and  University  of 
that  city.  He  began  his  life  work  as  a  teacher 
in  Georgia,  and  was  the  author  of  an  admirable 
address  setting  forth  the  nature  and  objects  of 
an  organization  that  should  include  all  the  pro- 
fessional teachers  i  n  this  country.  This  address 
was  read  to  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  27, 1857,  and  resulted  in  a  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Teachers*  Association, 
with  Zalmon  Richards  as  president.  The  first 
anniversary  of  the  association  was  held  in  Oin- 
cinnati  on  Aug.  11-18,  1858.  Its  successive 
presidents  were:  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  John  D.  Philbrick,  W.  H.  Wells  S.  S. 
Green,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  J.  M.  Gregory,  L. 
VanBokelen,  and  Daniel  B.  Hagar.  This  as- 
sociation was  merged  into  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  in  1870. 
The  successive  presidents  have  been:  J.  L. 
Pickard  (1871),  E.  E.  White  (1872),  B.  G. 
Northrop  (1878),  S.  H.  White  (1874),  W.  T. 
Harris  (1875),  W.  F.  Phelps  (1876),  M.  A. 
Newell  (1877),  John  Hancock  (1879),  J.  Or- 
mond  Wilson  (1880),  John  H.  Smart  (1881), 
G.  J.  Orr  (1882),  E.  T.  Tappan  (1883),  Thomas 
W.  Bicknell  (1884),  F.  Louis  Soldan  (1885), 
N.  A.  Calkins  (1886),  W.  £.  Sheldon  (1887), 
Aaron  Gove  (1888),  and  A.  P.  Marble  (1889). 
These  meetings  have  been  held  in  most  of  the 
prindpal  cities  of  our  country,  the  last  being 
m  San  Francisco.  The  meeting  for  1889  is  to 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  associations 
in  each  of  the  States  would  fill  a  large  volume, 
but  the  following  outline  will  indicate  a  few 
facts  concerning  their  early  history.  In  some 
instances  the  records  of  the  first  meetings  have 
been  lost,  but  the  dates  as  given  below  are 
thought  to  be  correct : 

ArkAOMS— Teachers'  AsuociAtioD,  1860. 
Alabama — State  Educational  AflBociatioD,  1856. 
Califonua— Education  Society,  1854. 
Connecticut — State  Association,  1839. 
District  of  Columbia — Association  of  Teachers,  1849. 
Delaware— State  Convention,  1858-*66. 
Florida— Education  Society,  Tallahassee,  1881. 
Geoigia—Teaohers'  Society,  1881. 
lowi^-State  Teachers'  Association.  1854. 
Indiana— State  Teachers'  Association,  1854. 
Illinois— State  Education  Society.  1841. 
Kansas— State  Teachers'  Association,  1863. 


Kentucky— State  Teachers'  Assooiation,  186T. 

Louisiana— Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Educa- 
tion. 1838. 

Mississippi- Teachen'  AraMation,  1858. 

liaine— State  Teachers'  Association,  1846. 

Maiyland— Institute  of  Education,  1843. 

Massachusetts— State  Association,  1836. 

Michigan— State  Education  Socie^,  1859. 

Minneeot»— State  Teachers'  Association,  1858. 

Missouri— Teachers'  Association,  1848. 

New  Yoric— State  Teachers'  Association,  1846. 
•  New  Jersey— Sute  Teachers'  Association,  1858. 

New  Hampshire- State  Teachers'  Association,  1848. 

North  Carolina— Institute  of  Education,  1880. 

Oregon— State  Educational  Assodation,  1868. 

Ohio— State  Teachers'  Assooiation,  1858. 

Pennsylvania— State  Teachers'  Association,  1858. 

Rhode  [sland— Institute  of  Instruction,  1844. 

South  Carolina— State  Teachers'  Association,  1849. 

Texas— Literary  Institute,  1846. 

Tennessee — Association  of  Professional  Teachers, 
1837. 

Vermont—State  Teachers'  Association,  1850. 

Virginia — State  Teadiers'  Aseodationj  1856. 

West  Virginia — State  Teachers'  Association,  1865. 

Wisconsin— Teachers'  Association,  1853. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  as 
now  organized,  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments:  General  Association;  Nationiu 
Council  of  Education;  and  Departments  of 
Kindergarten  Work,  Elementary  Education, 
Secondary  Education,  Higher  Education,  Nor- 
mal Education,  Superintendence,  Industrial 
Education,  Art,  and  Music.  The  National 
Council  of  Education  holds  its  meetings  the 
week  previous  to  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Association.  During  its  meetings,  the  General 
Association  occupies  the  forenoon  and  evening 
of  each  day,  while  the  departments  meet  at 
assigned  places  in  the  afternoons. 

Questions  hearing  directly  upon  the  work  of 
education  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  all 
its  relations,  are  discussed  hy  able  educators, 
whose  papers  and  remarks  are  published  in  an 
annual  volume  of  "Proceedings.*'  The  vol- 
ume for  1888  contains  944  pages ;  that  of  1887, 
829  pages;  and  the  volumes  of  several  years 
preceding  1887  contained  from  400  to  650 
pages.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  been  very  large. 
The  membership  attendance  at  Madison,  1884, 
was  over  8,000;  at  Topeka,  1886,  6,000;  at 
Chicago,  1887,  about  10,500;  at  San  Francisco, 
1888,  about  4,600. 

Among  the  principal  subjects  discussed  at 
the  San  Francisco  meeting  were:  ^'The  Place 
of  Literature  in  Common-School  Education,'^ 
"The  Best  Discipline  to  Prepare  Law- Abid- 
ing Citizens,**  "Current  Criticism  of  Public 
Schools,"  "  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  School 
Supplies,*'  "The  American  Schools  and  the 
American  Library,"  "  Waste  in  Elementary 
Education,'* "  The  Business  Side  of  City  School 
Systems,"  "The  University  and  the  High- 
School,"  "  The  Normal  School  and  the  Acad- 
emy," "  The  Ethics  of  School  Management," 
"Industrial  Training  and  General  Culture," 
"Elementary  Music  in  Public  Schools."  As 
an  example  of  the  scope  and  value  of  these  dis- 
cussions, we  refer  to  tne  papers  on  the  relation 
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of  the  State  to  school-sopplie^.  This  subjject,  prefer,  wbiJe  independent  and  special  districts 
daring  the  past  few  years,  has  been  exciting  nave  been  at  liberty  to  choose  for  their  children 
considerable  attention,  and  it  was  given  a  large  the  best  and  freshest  in  the  markets.'' 
place  in  the  discussions  of  the  California  meet-  It  was  urged  daring  the  discossion  that  the 
ing.  The  question  at  issue  was,  Should  the  tendency  of  our  school  systems  is  to  make 
State  raise  by  taxation  a  fund  sufficient  to  fur-  them  machines  that  grind  out  all  the  individn- 
nish  to  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  text-  ality  from  children;  that  the  manufacture  of 
books  and  other  suoplies  free  of  co8t?  In  text-books  by  State  authority,  and  the  forcing 
other  words,  should  tne  State  become  a  public  of  these  books  upon  the  districts,  is  a  species 
corporation,  publishing  text-books  and  manu-  of  literary  tyranny  that  is  contrary  to  the  free 
facturing  supplies  for  the  schools  under  its  character  of  our^nstitutions,  and  would  inten- 
care?  Superintendent  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  si  fy  the  ^*  machine"  in  education;  that  there  is 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  discussing  this  question,  no  more  sense  in  requiring  all  schools  to  use 
said:  **The  principle  underlying  free  text-  the  same  geography  or  history  or  granmaar 
books  is  wrong,  and  must  result  in  evil.  That  than  there  would  be  in  requiring  all  farmers' 
government  is  the  best  wliich  gives  the  people  wives  to  use  the  same  kind  of  flour  or  sugar  or 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  do  the  most  potatoes.  It  was  urged  with  great  force  that 
for  themselves.  There  can  be  no  co-operation  States  attempting  to  adopt  the  system  of  manu- 
without  interest.  To  be  interested  in  anything,  facturing  school-books  had  failed  to  carry  with 
the  person  must  have  a  share  in  its  use  that  them  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  thus  the 
costs  something  to  secure — even  in  education,  plan  had  faUen  into  disrepute  from  the  evident 
There  are,  therefore,  limitations  beyond  which  unfairness  of  its  requirements.  It  was  also 
the  State,  for  its  own  safety,  should  not  go.  said  by  the  Hon.  £.  E.  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  State  that  supplies  those  wants  of  its  peo-  that  a  legalized  State  monopoly  and  a  uniform 
pie  which,  by  common  industry  and  economy  system  of  text-books  by  State  authority  would 
they  can  supply  for  themselves,  encourages  create  a  tyranny;  that  the  large  publishing- 
idleuess  and  aependenoe.  No  good  will  come  houses  command  the  best  skill  in  workman- 
from  a  system  of  free  text-books,  but,  on  the  ship  and  the  best  experience  of  learned  men 
contrary,  great  dangers.  The  taxation  of  the  and  professional  teachers,  which  the  State 
Northern  States  for  school  purposes  is  now  as  woula  £Eiil  to  do;  that  the  competition  now 
heavy  as  the  people  wiU  bear.  The  plan  of  existing  is  itself  a  guarantee  that  prices  will 
free  text-books  means  higher  taxes,  or  the  at-  not  be  excessive,  aud  that  also  the  highest  de- 
traction of  the  money  now  raised  from  more  gree  of  perfection  will  be  obtained, 
useful  purposes."  In  opposition  to  these  arguments  it  was 
Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell,  of  Denver,  Col.,  in  dis-  urged  by  Thomas  Tash,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
cussing  this  question,  said :  ^*  The  members  of  that  it  is  wise  to  furnish  text-books  at  public 
the  State  board  of  education  and  text-book  expense  on  account  of  convenience  and  econo- 
commissions,  however  constituted,  are  usually  my.  Much  confusion,  especially  in  rural  dis- 
men  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  with  official  tricts,  results  from  the  ownership  of  wrong 
and  private  duties.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  and  unsuitable  books.  In  such  schools  pupils 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  common  do  not  pursue  all  the  studies  'they  should,  or 
schools,  and  ar^  unable  to  make  the  best  selec-  such  as  they  ought,  on  the  plea  that  they  have 
tions.  Books  that  have  been  adopted  by  such  not  the  books.  With  an  ample  supply  of  books 
persons  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  a  school  can  be  more  easily  and  promptly 
merits,  have  frequently  been  found  very  de-  classified.  There  is  no  waiting  for  slow-mov- 
fective  when  practically  tested  in  the  school-  ing  fathers.  Reducing  the  grade  of  scholars 
room.  The  power  to  decide  what  books  or  loss  of  time  or  neglect  of  study  vanish 
should  be  used  by  every  child  in  the  State,  when  text-books  are  furnished  by  the  State, 
and  to  give  some  publishing-house  or  dealer  a  Parents  criticise  the  classification  of  their  chil- 
monopoly  of  the  school  -  book  trade,  is  too  dren  £eu*  less  than  under  the  old  voluntary  sys- 
great  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  board  or  tem.  Where  text  books  are  supplied  by  the 
commission.  The  record  of  the  past  in  many  State,  supplementary  books  may  be  furnished 
States  will  testify  to  great  danger  in  this  direc-  in  any  study  without  increase  of  cost— two 
tion.  It  is  not  desirable  for  the  State  to  enter  sets  of  readers  lasting  six  years  costing  no 
the  field  as  a  publisher  or  manufacturer  on  the  more  than  one  set  lasting  three  years, 
ground  of  economy.  No  one  will  claim  that  The  picture  of  the  State  establishing  its  own 
the  State  will  make  better  books  than  those  shops,  gathering  its  material,  constructing  its 
issued  by  some  private  houses,  nor  that  it  can  various  machines,  fixing  prices,  enforcing  the 
do  the  work  more  cheaply  than  they.  A  first-  use  of  its  books,  establishing  its  depots  of  sup- 
class  book  is  a  thing  of  growth ;  it  can  not  he  plies  and  its  numerous  agents  of  distribution, 
made  to  order  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  month."  its  collectors,  and  accounts,  were  presented  in 
The  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  a  West-  such  a  forcible  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  gen- 
ern  State  was  given  in  the  following  words:  eral  verdict  that  such  a  course  would  be  the 
"It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  common  death-knelJ  of  our  inventive  genius  in  the 
schools  that  they  have  been  forced  to  use  direction  of  text-book  making;  would  cripple 
books,  by  authority  of  law,  which  none  would  all  self-developing  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
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the  people,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  chief  in*  1886.    The  total  nnmber  in  the  school  daring 

docements  to  individaal  impalse  and  activity,  the  past  two  years  was  120,  and  the  expendi- 

The  discussion  of  this  question  gives  a  fair  tures  daring  that  period  were  $81,900.62. 

example  of  the  subjects  considered  by  the  Na-  At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  the 

tional  Association  from  year  to  year.    In  State  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  in- 

and  county  meetings  the  topics  discassed  are  creased  to  115. 

generally  more  technical,  relating  to  snbjects  Blilb  aid  HainfiMltMlH. — The  following  figures 

usually  taught  in  elementary  village  and  conn-  for  1888  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 

try  schools.    Teachers*  institutes  are  in  some  the  State  Oommissioner  of  Statistics :  ^  oolen- 

respects  modified  teachers'  associations.  mills,  19 ;  pounds  of  scoured  wool  used,  2,118,- 

TENNESBEEt    Slile  CeTeruMBt.— The  follow-  000 ;  of  which  887,600  pounds  were  Tennessee 

ing  were  the  State  ofilcers  during  the  year :  wool ;  hands  employed,  879 ;  cotton-mills,  28 ; 

Governor,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Democrat;  Sec-  spindles,  100,161;  bales  of  cotton  ccnsamed, 

retary  of  State,  John  Allison;  Treasurer  and  87,610;  hands  employed,  2,677;  iron  manu- 

Insurance Oommissioner,  Atha Thomas;  Comp-  factories,  13;  hands  employed,  5,510. 

troller,  P.  P.  Pickard;  Attorney-General,  B,  •  €mI« — The  product  for  1886  in  short  tons 

J.  Lea;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  as  follows:  First  District,  coal,  188,424; 

Frank  M.  Smith;  Oommissioner  of  Agricult-  coal  coked,  260.082;  total,  448,506.    Second 

ore,  Statistics,  and  Mines,  B.  M.  Uord;  Ohief-  District,  coal,  488,917;  coal  coked,  811,259; 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Peter  Turney;  total,  760,176.    Third  District,  coal,  515,608. 

Associate  Justices,  W.  O.  Folkes,  W.  0.  Cald-  Total,  1,714,290  tons.    The  product  for  1888 

well,  B.  L.  Snodgrass,  and  W.  H.  Lurton.  in  short  tons  was:  First  District,  coal,  882,715 ; 

FliaMCS. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  coal  coked,  804,700 ;  total,  687,415.    Second 

for  the  biennial  period  ending  Dec.  20,  1888,  District,  coal,  809,978:  coal  coked,  874,000; 

were  $3,694,996.87,  of  which  $916,002.10  is  a  total,  683,978.    Third  District,  coal,  645,909. 

temporary  loan.  Deducting  this  and  $22,942.50  Total  for  the  three  districts,  1,967,297  tons, 

for  accidental  receipts^  there  remains  $2,756,-  PeiMcaL — A  Democratic  State  Convention 

052.18.    The  total  disbursements  during  the  met  at  Nashville  on  May  9,  for  the  purpose  of 

two  years  were  $8,408,761.69,  of  which  $373,-  electing  delegates  at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  Oon- 

114.48  represents  Bank  of  Tennessee  certifi-  vention,  nominating  presidential  electors,  and 

cates  paia  by  the  State,  and  $262,600  of  the  selecting  a  candidate  for  Governor.    The  two 

temporary  loan  repaid,  leaving  $2,778,147.26  former  objects  were  easily  accomplished,  but  a 

as  the  actual  expense  for  ordinary  purposes,  prolonged  contest  arose  over  the  gubernatorial 

This  is  greater  than  the  ordinary  revenue  by  nomination,  which  required  a  session  of  four 

$17,095.33.  days  and  forty  ballots.   Gov.  Taylor  was  a  can- 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  1888  didate  for  renomination,  but  was  opposed  by  a 

was  $297,205,054,  divided  as  follows:  Land,  large  minority  of  the  delegates,  whose  support 

$165,479,717;   town  lots,  $88,646,683;  per-  was  divided  between  four  aspirants— T.  M.  Mc- 

sonal  property,  $43,078,704.    The  increase  in  Connell,  W.  M.  Daniel,  Julius  A.  Trousdale,  and 

valuation  over  1887  is  $57,654,973.  .  Railroad  W.  P.  Caldwell.     On  the  first  ballot,  Taylor 

property  is  assessed  for  the  year  at  $82,290,-  received  649  votes,  McConnell  241,  Daniel  226, 

802.10.    There  are  2,224  miles  of  railroad  in  Trousdale  100,  and  Caldwell  114.   A  two-third 

the  State.  vote  of  the  1,884  delegates  was  necessary  for  a 

EiMfttlM* — The  last  annual  report  of  the  choice.   The  contest  was  marked  wiih  so  great 

State  Superintendent,  for  the  year  ending  June  excitement  and  bitterness  that  more  than  one 

80,  1887,  presents  the  following  public-school  third  of  the  minority  refused  to  vote  at  all  on 

statistics:  Scholastic  population  between  six  the  decisive  ballot,  in  which  1,081  votes  were 

and  twenty-one  years,  white  males,  248.112;  cast  for  Taylor,  with  214  scattering  votes.   The 

white  females,  230,509 ;  total  white,  478,621 ;  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous.    The 

colored  males,  81,006;  colored  females,  80,-  resolutions  incladed  the  following: 

887;  total  colored,  161,398;  grand  total,  640,-  We  favor  such  reform  in  our  penal  system  as  will 

014.     Number  of  teachers  employed:  White  separate  minor  convicts  and  offcndera  of  low  grade 

males,  8,906;    white  females,   1,833;  colored  from  hardened  crimiimls,  and  will  i^u«  toa m^^ 

,«i«i^<.    1  ATK.  «M^«^^  #^».»i^    KUK .  f^*«i   »7  mum  the  competition  between  convict  and  free  labor. 

Sl^®^  J'^^?  ♦  colored  females,  666 ;  total,  7,-  ^^  are  opposed  to  all  monopolies  and  *^  truRta." 

879.    Number  of  schools :  White,  6,101;  col-  ^    ,-      ,  -  ^v    t>       ur              ♦    ♦  xr««T,.^ii^ 

ored,  1,506;  total,  6,607.    Number  of  pupils  ?°  ^*{i^^¥  RfP«J>'^^|^^«  ^?t  ^^  Nashville 

enroiled  during  the  year,  880,626;   averige  and  selected  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 

daily  attendance,  252,248.                              ^  ^'^^^  !>"^  postponed  the  nomination  of  a  guber- 

The  State  University  has  undergone,  during  °*^"«l  candidate  till  the  meeting  of  a  subse- 

the  year,  a  thorough  reorganization ;  a  new  J.^^"*  T?!?^!^^"  T^"^^  ^  i-         Thf  nU  " 

president  and  almort  an  entirely  new  faculty  *»«°  selected  Samuel  W.  Hawkins.    The  plat- 

Lve  been  selected.     Commodious  buildini^s  ^«™  '"'''^^^^  ^^^  following : 

have  been  erected  and  the  older  ones  improved.  ^e  favor  an  exemption  from  taxation  of  JIMO 

rk«.M^      TU^  c^i^.^i  #^«  *i,«  viMr^A  ^^«  n^  worth  of  property  in  the  hands  of  every  head  of  a 

*''?'"~T    ,  ®  .    "     .,  ^^l  ^\®  ,^\  9^  ^^1  femily  who  ifl  a  c5tizon  of  the  State,  without  rejfard  to 

oember  20,  had  84  pupils,  78  being  white  and  itn  character,  in  lieu  of  the  present  law  exempting 

11  colored,  an  increase  of  18  since  December,  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property. 
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We  oppose  the  present  system  of  uses^g  snd  ArgamentB  in  the  iinnnction  case  were  made 

Mualiation  of  values  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  |,efore  Chancellor  Allison  in  December,  the 

8tate,aiidfavorsuchrevUionof  the  assessment  laws  Governor  appearinff  by  coonael  and  denying 

ss  will  sectire  a  more  just  and  equal  assessment  and  yj  ;  *u        «»Ft"'«"»»  ^/      .^TV,      ^  «wuj**i« 

equalization,  to  the  end  that  the  bnidens  of  taxation  that  the  coart  had  any  JariBdiction  to  control 

Will  fkll  equally  upon  all  the  tax-payen  of  the  entire  theExecative  in  the  exeroiM  of  what  he  claimed 

State.  was  the  discretionary  power  of  his  office.   The 

We  we  opposed  to  the  taxation  ot  the  awnte  of  the  Chancellor  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govemor, 

r cultural  organizations  of  our  State,  and  will  &vor  .^  ,  „^  .«.«^«i  «.„„  *<>v<,.n  ♦**  fv^  fif^^^  a*,,^,^^! 

enactment  of  such  laws  ss  wUl  seciira  to  the  farm-  ^f  ^  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme 

era  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  all  other  secular  Ctoort. 

oocupations  and  professions  m  the  State.  TEXA&      State    Cffennait — The    following 

We  again  denounce  the  system  of  Iwising  the  con-  ^ere  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

victa  in  our  Penitentiaiy  to  be  worked  in  the  mmes  m  Lawrence  S.  Ross,  Democrat :  Lieuten- 

competition  with  the  free  labor  engaged  m  developing  ^*  ""*i-  *^^  *  «*«»  i-r.  "*^t  ^^m« w*  •• ,  *^*«« ««. 

our  wonderful  mineral  resouroeik  ant- Governor,  T.  B  Wheeler;   Secretary  of 

State,  J.  M.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lub- 

Late  in  July  the  Prohibitionist  State  Ezecu-  book;  Comptroller,  John  D. McOall ;  Attomey- 
tive  Committee  announced  the  name  of  J.  C.  General,  James  S.  Hogg;  Superintendent  of 
Johnson  as  the  candidate  of  its  party.  At  the  Public  Instruction,  Oscar  H.  Cooper ;  Commis- 
November  election,  Taylor  received  166,799  sioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  R.  M.  Hall; 
votes,  Hawkins  189,014,  Johnson  6,898.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Asa  H. 
Legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  will  con-  Willie,  who  offered  his  resignation,  to  take 
tain  28  Democrats  and  10  Republicans  in  the  effect  March  8,  and  was  succeeded  by  Asso- 
Senate,  and  78  Democrats  and  26  Republicans  ciate  Justice  John  W.  Stayton ;  Associate  Jns- 
in  the  House.  Cleyeland  electors  were  chosen,  tices.  John  W.  Stayton,  promoted  as  above, 
and  Democratic  Congressmen  elected  in  all  of  R.  B.  Ghdnes,  and  Alexander  H.  Walker,  ap- 
the  ten  districts  except  the  First,  Second,  and  pointed  in  March  to  succeed  Justice  Stajrton. 
Third.  In  the  Third  District  the  contest  was  Ugldattve  SsnlM*— A  special  session  of  the 
dose.  Upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  it  ap-  Legislature  was  called  to  meet  on  April  16. 
peared  diat  Evans,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  more  important  reasons  for  this  were,  first, 
nad  a  majority  of  228  votes ;  but  the  friends  the  existence  of  a  large  and  growing  surplus  in 
of  Creed  F.  Bates,  the  Democratic  candidate,  the  revenue  account  of  the  treasury,  amount- 
claimed  that  fraud  in  two  of  the  election  ing  at  that  time  to  over  $1,600,000,  exclusive 
districts  could  be  shown,  sufficient  to  Jus-  of  the  net  indemnity  claim  of  $922,541.62,  re- 
tify  the  canvassing  board  in  rejecting  the  re-  cently  received  from  the  Greneral  Government ; 
turns  from  those  districts.  In  the  event  of  second,  a  larf^  deficiency  in  the  school  reve- 
such  rejection,  the  Democratic  candidate  would  nues,  amounting  to  $400,000  for  the  year  1886- 
have  a  majority  of  one  70te.  On  the  repre-  '87  and  $250,000  for  1887-^88 ;  third,  the  com- 
sentation  of  these  facts,  the  Governor,  as  the  pletion  of  the  new  State  Capitol.  The  existence 
head  of  the  board  of  canvassers,  prepared,  at  of  a  large  surplus  revenue  gave  rise  to  various 
the  suggestion  of  Bates^s  Mends,  a  certificate  extravagant  measures  for  its  expenditure,  but 
of  his  election  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  appro- 
board,  in  order  that,  if  it  should  find  that  he  priations  was  on  the  whole  moderate,  though 
had  been  duly  elected,  the  certificate  might  be  its  reduction  of  the  tax-rate  firom  25  cents  to 
instantly  issued  before  an  injunction  could  be  10  cents  for  1888,  and  20  cents  for  each  year 
obtained  by  the  Republican  candidate.  The  thereafter,  proved  to  be  ill-advised.  For  the 
certificate  was  signed  and  sealed  and  delivered  purpose  of  reducing  the  school-revenue  defi- 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  ciency  a  biU  was  passed  transferring  $254,000, 
orders  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  issued,  or  so  much  of  it  as  should  be  needed,  to  pay 
and  was  not  to  be  entered  or  copied  into  the  outstanding  warrants  held  by  the  counties 
records,  until  farther  directions  were  given,  against  the  available  school-fimd,  from  the 
When  the  canvassing  board  met,  it  was  found  general  revenue  fund  to  the  school-fund;  and 
that  the  facts  would  not  Justify  the  exclusion  the  further  sum  of  $250,000,  which  was  appro- 
of  the  votes  in  the  two  districts  referred  to,  and  priated  out  of  the  treasury  as  a  sinking-fund  to 
the  Governor  destroyed  the  first  certificate  and  pay  such  part  of  the  bonded  debt  payable  in 
prepared  another  in  favor  of  Evans.  But  the  1890  and  1891  as  should  be  held  by  individuals. 
Secretary  of  State  disagreed  with  him  in  his  was  loaned  to  the  school-fund  without  interest 
conclusions  regarding  the  frauds,  and  refused  tiU  the  maturity  of  said  bonds.  The  sum  of 
to  attest  his  signature  to  the  second  certificate.  $504,000  was  thus  made  available  for  the  use  of 
He  was  also  enjoined  from  issuing  and  deliver-  the  school-fund.  Among  the  other  appropria- 
ing  the  certificate  to  Evans.  The  investigation  tions  of  the  season  was  $150,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  returns  not  only  showed  that  Evans  was  of  two  wings,  for  the  accommodation  of  400 
elected,  but,  even  if  the  amended  returns  were  patients,  at  the  North  Texas  Insane  Asylum,  in 
accepted  and  the  two  districts  thrown  oat,  still  Terrell;  $140,000  for  fttrnishing  the  State  Capi- 
Evans  was  elected,  because  an  amendment  from  tol  and  grading  and  fencing  the  grounds ;  $50,- 
Bradley  County  increased  his  minority  by  four  000  for  the  expenses  of  the  session ;  $125,000 
votes,  thus  overcoming  Bates's  minority  of  one  as  a  loan  to  the  University  of  Texas,  without 
and  leaving  Evans  a  clear  miyonty  of  three,  interest,  payable  in  1910,  of  which  $50,000  is 
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to  be  used  in  the  oonstrnctioii  of  a  medical  de-  of  the  State,  for  the  school  jear  1886-^87,  to 
partment  at  Galveston ;  $18,500  for  enlarging  have  been  489,796,  an  increase  of  87,117  in  one 
the  Asylam  for  the  Blind ;  $20,000  for  a  new  year ;  864,968  being  white  and  124,842  colored, 
dormitory  and  hall  at  the  Agricnltural  and  Me-  Of  this  nomber,  296,610  white  and  118,150 
chanical  College;  $26,890  for  additions  and  colored  children,  or  408,660  in  all,  were  en- 
improvements  at  the  State  Reformatory ;  $18,-  rolled  in  the  public  schools,  an  increase  of 
000.  $26,000,  and  $16,000  for  simUar  i>arpo8es  6,849  over  1886-'86.  There  were  6,911  schools 
at  Uie  Deaf  and  Damb  Asylam,  Prairie  View  for  white  children  and  2,076  for  colored  chil- 
Normal  School,  and  State  Orphan  Asylum  at  dren  maintained  during  the  year,  a  total  in- 
Oorsicana,  respectively.  The  total  appropria-  crease  of  267.  In  the  white  schools  8,282 
tions  of  tiie  session  amounted  to  $1,241,471.17.  teachers  were  employed  at  an  average  month- 
With  regard  to  the  State  Capitol,  the  Legis-  ly  salary  of  $48.27  in  the  counties  and  $69.82 
lature  passed  a  bill  appointing  the  Oovemor,  in  the  cities ;  in  the  colored  schools  2,891 
Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Commissioner  of  teachers  were  employed  at  a  monthly  salaxy  of 
the  General  Land-Office,  a  board  for  the  pur-  $88.66  in  the  counties  and  $49.78  in  the  cities, 
pose  of  accepting  or  r^iecting  the  buildiuff,  and  The  average  school  term  in  the  counties  was 
another  bill  creating  a  Capitol- furnishing  board  6*07  mon^s;  in  cities,  7*92  months.  During 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  year  the  amount  of  the  school-fund  appor- 
to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  above-  tioned  to  counties  was  $2,862,226.26  or  $4.76 
named  appropriation  for  iumishing  and  grad-  per  capita.  This  apportionment  was  $400,000 
ing  the  grounds.    Other  acts  were :  in  excess  of  the  scbool-ftind  revenue  for  the 

Providing  that  the  CommiBBicmer  of  Agrioultu«  ^^^'r    ^^^^^Sl^'^.^f  ^^^.'^^^ 

shall  cause^a  geological  and  minenUogical  aurvey  of  ni«nt  was  $2^286,661,  $4.60  for  each  child, 

the  State  to  be  made,  and  appropriating  $16,000  there-  (AiitttM.— The  State  Orphan  Asylum  estab- 

for.  lished  by  the  Legislature  in  1887  was  located 

Amending  the  general  inoorporation  law  so  as  to  i^y  commissioners  at  Oorsicana,  on  a  tract  given 

permit  the  moorporation  of  mercantile  oompaniea  to  vi  ^v..     .*„       ii„;i^;««-  ^^^  :«  ^«^w.^.  ^# 

purahaM  and  sell  good«,  warea,  and  merchanlSie,  and  ^y  ^°^^  ^^y-     Bmldings  were  in  process  of 

agricultuni  and  farm  products.  erection  at  the  dose  of  the  year  for  the  acoom- 

Bequiring  the  assessment  of  property  for  taxes  that  modation  of  200  children. 

may  be  removed  from  tiie  State  before  January  1  to  The  Institute  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

evade  taatlon,  nrovided  it  he  returned  to  the  State  Colored  Youth,  esUblished  at  Austin  by  the 

before  the  taz-rolls  are  completed  for  the  year.  x/v«v»^   x  vu»u,  «>oi«v«»u«^  »i»  -«.«ow.**^  ^^j  •.«» 

To  establish  a  tax-lien  upon  property  assigned  or  ^me  L^lature,  was  completed   during  the 

levied  unpn  bv  creditors.  year,  and  many  of  beneficiaries  were  received. 

Providing  that  the  county  or  district  attorney  or  At-  PHisM. — The  report  of  the  State  Penitentiary 

Y''^^'^f^''^^7V'^^^}^'^'''^S^X^^^ ?^^'  for  the  two  years  ending  in  November  is  as 

lr^;«^eli^or^;^^^^^  ^llows:  Co/victs,  Nov.^1,  1886,  2,869;  con- 

Requiring  suits  to  be  instituted  by  order  of  commia-  victs,  Nov.  1, 1888,  8,802 ;  increase  442.  High- 

aionen'  courts  to  recover  taxes  due  on  unrendeied  est  number  at  any  time,  on  July  26, 1888, 8,896 ; 

persona]  property.  average  number  daily,  8,129.    Cash  receipts, 

The  session  ac(joumed  on  May  16.  $1,266,796.44;    cash  disbursements,  $1,226,- 

Fbuuiecs.— At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  An-  212.10 ;  cash  balance,  $80,688.84.    The  num- 

fDSt  81,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  l>w  of  deaths  for  the  period,  228,  is  high. 
1,261,000  to  the  general  revenue  and  $88,000  The  State  Reformatory,  established  by  the 
to  the  available  school  fund.  The  general  rev-  Legislature  of  1887,  was  located  by  commis- 
enue  surplus,  one  year  previously,  was  $888,-  sioners  in  Coryell  County,  near  Gatesville,  on  a 
970.44.  By  the  reduction  of  the  tax-rate  at  farm  of  696  acres  purchased  for  $10,000.  They 
the  special  session  to  10  cents,  it  is  estimated  expended  $62,167  for  buildings,  which  were 
$760,000  of  annual  revenue  will  be  cut  oflT,  completed  and  transferred  to  the  State  on  No- 
while  the  extraordinary  appropriations  of  the  ▼ember  10.  The  institution  was  opened,  and 
special  session  will  further  reduce  the  surplus,  *!>«  vouthful  prisoners  transferred  thereto  by 
so  that,  according  to  the  Comptroller's  esti-  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Jan.  1,  1889. 
mate,  only  about  $70,000  will  remain  in  the  StaltotlfB.— The  following  figures  for  the  year 
treasury  on  Aug.  81,  1889.  The  balance  of  ending  Jan.  1, 1888,  are  taken  from  the  annual 
$88,000  in  the  school-fund  is  produced  by  ad-  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  : 

dition  to  the  fund  of  $604,000  loaned  to  it  by    popaiatioo 8,oi&.088 

act  of  the  special  session.  The  actual  deficiency    Cotton :  Awes  pkntad f'JS'M? 

of  the  fiind  is,  therefore,  about  $420,000.  vSTe^fS;^::::::. :::::::::;:::::::::::::::  mJiSiSJ 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  on  An-    Wheat:  Aerespiantad 680,819 


gust  81,  was  $4,287,780,  of  which  $8,017,100      Bushebtnade 6,W«* 

0 

falling' due  in  1890  and  1891  are  $200^00,  of    o^A^S^iid\\\\\\\\V^^^^^^^^^^ 


IS  held  by  the  state  m  its  vanous  special  funds,    Oom:  Acim  pUDtMi ijn»,wi 

and  $1,220,680  by  individuals.    Theonly  bonds      5"{*J^™* •S'l&iiS 


M»^uu(^    ^uw    MMM    s,sj9V  nu\A    J  ov A  »i  o  ^tfVM/, vw,  vj       USU  !  AOTei  pUUIt6d Oei,U» 

revenue  6-per-oent.  deficiency  bonds,  none  of      Busbob  msda. 1?»?JS»!5 

which  are  held  by  individuals.  Vsiooofcrop H468,e» 

EtaitlM.— The  report  of  the  State  Superin-  There  are  422  saw-mills,  with  a  capital  of 

tendent  shows  the  total  soholastio  population  $8,147,688;    17  cotton-seed* oil-mills,  with  a 
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capital  of  $12,046,000;  86  marble- fihops,  with  and  natloxua,  by  which  taxes  are  collected  on  the 

a  capital  of  $128,860 ;  76  carriage  and  wagon  manufacture  or  rale  onntoxicatin^  liquors 

A.«4.il:^  ™.;4.k  «  Ja,>;4-Ji  ^f  aqqa  oao .  i  qa  aA,,-  That  such  public  lands  as  remain  to  the  State  of 

factories,  with  a  capital  0«  $88M88 ;  186  flour-  t^^^  y^  reserved  as  homesteads  lor  citiiens,  and  the 

milla,  with  a  capital  of  91,816,110;    8  coal-  school  lands  be  sold  only  to  actual  settlers  in  qoanti- 

minea,  with  a  capitnl  of  $185,840 ;  the  woolen-  ties  not  exceeding  820  acres. 

mills,    with   a  capital  of   $660.000 ;    and  40  That  the  State  convicts  should  be  confined  within 

foundries  and  machine-Bhops,  with  a  capital  of  P"«"^  ^«^^»  "^^  ^«  ^^'^^^^^  ^y**^""  abolished. 

$702,760.  On  May  15,  delegates  from  the  State  Alli- 

Deddtii* — On  October  29  the  United  States  ance,  Enigbts  of  Labor,  and  Union  Labor  party 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  declaring  met  at  Waco  in  a  semi-political  convention, 
unconstitutional  the  State  law  making  it  a  mis-  Their  common  interests  were  discussed,  and  a 
demeanor  for  any  person  to  do  business  as  a  platform  adopted  which  included  these  para- 
commercial  traveler  without  having  first  paid  graphs : 

an  occupation-tax.    The  law  was  held  to  be  a  The  national  banks  should  be  abolished  and  their 

regulation  of  interstate  commerce  by  the  State,  bank-notes  retired  from  circulation,  and  in  lieu  thereof 

Slile  Capital. — This  building  was  so  far  com-  ^e  advocate  a  lenal-tender  money  and  a  direct  loan 

pleted  in  May  that  the  government  occupied  it  ?!'^^J*TJ?„2ll  ^""^^^  ^^  *  ^""^  "^  ""^  '"^^"^  ''^ 

1     •      «i_               i.i_         J   ii^       1     •               A»    reai^DHive  secunvv. 

early  m  the  month,  and  the  closmg  meetings  The  means  of  transportation  and  communication 

of  the  special  session  were  held  m  it.    On  May  should  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  people,  as  is  the 

16,  the  day  following  the  adjournment  of  the  United  States  Poet-Offlce,  and  equitable  rates  eveiy- 

session,  exercises  in  dedication  of  the  building  ^^'^  established.               .^^  j  *  u  u                 i 

«.^  ^  v.-!^       A  4.  ♦k;-  *!«*-«.  :♦  i.«^  K«.^«  «^^/v^*o.^  No  aliens  fihould  be  pernutted  to  hold  or  own  real 

were  held.    At  this  time  it  had  been  accepted  ^^^  i^  ^^e  United  States,  and  that  no  fiirther  grant 

by  the  construction  commission  only  condition-  ©1  public  lands  be  made  to  corporations, 

ally.     Some  further  improvements  were  made,  we  demand  that  an  amendment  be  submitted  to 

and  it  was  finally  accepted  by  that  commisrion  Conmss  making  the  President  and  Vice-President 

on  September  20,  and  delivered  over  as  com-  ^^J^e'Sand'a"^^^^^                              and  that 

plete  to  the  receivmg  commission  created  at  tampering  with  the  ballot-box  shall  constitute  one  of 

the  special  session  to  receive  the  property  in  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

behalfof  the  state.    But,  finding  manifest  de-  ^he  Democrats  selected  delegates  to  their 

fects  in  the  roof  and  elsewhere,  this  commission  National  Convention  on  May  22.  at  Fort  Worth, 

refnsed  to  accept  the  report  of  the  oonstrnction  ^^  ^^             ,        ^„  j^j  'g  j,,^  Independent 

oomraission  or  to  receive  the  budding.    It  was  p^Hy,  organiied  at  Waco  on  May  15,  held  a 

then  agreed  that  an  expert  be  engaged  to  ex-  l^^^   ^^^^  Convention,  and  nominated  a 

amine  the  work ;  the  contractors  made  snoh  g   ^^  ticket  as  follows  :  Evan  Jones  for  Gov- 

changes  as  he  jnggest^d,  and  it  finally  became  ^          „  g  g.^;,^  f„,  Lieutenant-Governor; 

^''lij;?^? '*'  f  ^^  ^^^  '*  «»"!  %  ^^'  *•  Ward  Taylor  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Mlttrtt-A  Repubhcan  State  Convention  gtruotion ;  O.  W.  c/eers  for  Comptroller;  J. 
met  at  Fort  Worth  on  April  24,  and  selected  jj  yi^^fOXn  for  Treasurer;  J.  P.  Sphilpot  for 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  ap-  ^and  Commissioner;  William  Chambers  for 
pointed  a  committee  of  thirty-three,  who  should  Attorney-General ;  J.  C.  Kearby  for  Chief  Jus- 
meet  at  Austin  on  Au^st  28,  and  nominate  a  ^  j\  ^  I  ,^j  ^  ^  ^^„,„  f„,  As- 
Stote  ticket.  Among  the  resolutions  were  the  ^^^^^.^  Hal.  W.  Greer  and  William  H.  Burk- 
louowmg:  hardtfor  Court  of  Appeals.  The  resolutions 
We  recognize  the  importunoe  of  sheep  husbandry  in  included  these : 

Pt?r»5i"e^  t^^rrl'pTtK'^iSrofPJSr.  ,  We  demand  the  immediate  payment  of  the  national 

We  demand  of  our  General  Government  at  Wash-  w!!'^..«-«^  «  «,«^.,.f^  \^^^^  ♦«<» 

ington  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  construction  ^e  <^«™«f  ^^  »  ^^f.^J^                           nrWt«.fmn 

of  a  first-class  deep-water  harbor  on  our  Gulf  coast,  at  ,   ^\^1ZJS^! ^^^^  ^l^^l1^^oZr.V}^^Twol 

■uch  point  as  maybe  designated  by  the  Government  i^^^  ^^.J^fc^LVEf^^^n  ^L^ln.^^^  tL.  ^T 

engineers,  and  that  Congfess  concentrate  the  appro-  «°<»«  "^  ^  ^^  h^X,^^  corporations  and  their  em- 

oriations  of  money  for  that  purpose.  ^^^f  demand  that  all  real  estate  held  for  speculative 

On   the  following  day  the  Prohibitionists  purposes  be  taxed  to  the  full  amount  at  which  it  U 

met  in  convention  at  Waco,  selected  delegates  offered  to  purchasers. 

to  their  National  Convention,  and  nominated  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 

the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Marian  a  State  Convention  distinctively  of  the  Union 

Martin  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  F.  E.  Yoakum ;  Labor  party,  which  should  meet  on  the  follow- 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   F.  0.  ing  day  at  the  same  place,  and  to  secure  its 

McKinzey ;  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Jackson ;  Corap-  adoption  of  the  Independent  ticket    In  this 

troller,  C.  R.  King ;  Commissioner  of  the  Gen-  object  they  were  successful,  and  the  two  par- 

eral  Land-Office,   J.  C.  Rathbnrn;  Attorney-  ties  were  practically  united.    But  the  ticket 

General,  J.  B.  Goff.    The  resolutions  included  was  unfortunately  constructed.   The  candidates 

the  following :  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief-Jus- 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  United  States  internal  tice,  and  one  of  the  Associate  Justices,  soon 

revenue  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  all  revenue  laws,  State  sent  in  their  declinations.    On  August  24  the 
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committee  seleoted  in  their  places  Marion  Mar-  Public  Instruction,  Monif  Pasha ;  Ekyaf-Naziri 

tin  as  its  candidate  for  Gov^emor,  W.  A.  Moers  or  Intendant  of  Religions  Property  and  Reve- 

for  Lieutenant-Qovernor,  and  U.  F.  O'Neal  for  naes,  Mustafa  Pasha.    The  rei^^g  Snltan  is 

Chief-Justice.  Abdul  Hamid  Khan,  bom  Sept.  21,  1841,  the 

The  Democratic  State  nominating  convention  thirty-fourth  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Os- 

met  at  Dallas  on  August  16,  and  renominated  man.    He  succeeded  his  brother  Murad  V  on 

Gov.  Ross  by  acclamation.    The  Lieutenant-  Aug.  81, 1876.    (For  area  and  population  see 

Governor,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Attorney-  "  Annual  OycIopsMlia "  for  1887.) 
General,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,        FImummi — The  receipts  of  the  Sultan's  treas- 

and  Superintendent  of  the  General  I^nd-Office  nry  for  the  year  1887-88  are  estimated  at  17,- 

were  also  renominated.    For  Chief-Justice  of  600,000  Turkish  liras.    The  debt,  on  March  18, 

the  Supreme  Court,  John  W.  Stayton  of  that  1887,  amounted  to  104,468,706  pounds  ster- 

oourt  was  nominated,  and  R.  R.  Gaines  was  ling.    Agob  Pasha  gave  place  in  the  Ministry 

renominated  as  Associate  Justice.    For  the  of  Finance,  in  the  beginning  of  1888,  to  Mah- 

third  member  of  the  court  John  T.  Henry  was  moud  Djelaled-Din  Pasha,  who  promised  to 

selected.    For  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  extricate  the  Government  from  its  financial 

John  P.  White,  J.  M.  Hurt,  and  Samuel  A.  difficulties  by  an  extensive  scheme  of  improve- 

Wilson  were  the  nominees.    The  platform  in-  ments,  and  especially  by  unlocking  new  sources 

eludes  the  following :  of  revenue  through  the  development  of  fish- 

rtr   ^       *u         ^      •#       i*jai'^*  eries,  mines,  forests,  and  new  industries.    Ger- 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  prudent  and  efficient  ^„ J\«^;4.„i  „«„  ^rTk—ir^  ;«  fi»^«  ^^^^^^^^» 

mining  and  irrigation  laws  to  develop  the  agricultural  ™a^  capita]  was  embarked  in  these  enterpnses, 

and  imneral.reeourcee  of  our  State.  but  the  minister  failed  in  accomplishing  his 

We  tjeivor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  shall  re-  task.    The  salaries  of  officials  remained,  and 

strict  the  freight  charges  of  raUirav  and  express  com-  only  at  the  Bairam  festival  was  the  Sultan  able 

panies,  so  that  they,  may  only  yiefd  a  fair  interest  on  j  installment  of  the  sums  due  to  civU 

the  money  actually  invested  m  them,  and  at  the  same  *    i   '^.,."  **«■'«"*"«"»'  ^,     ^,.    "'        «  tt^. 

time  to  prevent  discrimination  in  charges  against  any  Mi<l  military  omoers.    The  Minister  of  l^mance 

points  within  the  Stote.  was  detected  in  discounting  the  salaries  of  the 

That  the  next  Leirislature  shfdl  pass  laws  defining  suffering  officials  at  60  per  cent.,  and  in  the 

tnwta,  pools  and  all  illegal  combinations  in  restniDt  summer  was  dismissed  from  his  post.    Agob 

of  trade,  and  m^poslng  severe  penalties.  p^^^  ^^  Armenian  Christian,  would  not  un- 

The  Republican  Executive  Committee,  in-  dertake  the  task  of  establishing  the  finances  of 

stead  of  nominating  a  State  ticket,  according  the  Empire  on  a  sound  basis,  but  was  induced 

to  the  vote  of  the  Fort  Worth  Convention  of  to  resnme  the  administration  of  the  department 

April  24,  called  a  second  convention  at  the  provisionally.    Eventually  Zihni  Pasha  was  ap- 

same  place  for  September  20,  at  which  the  pointed  to  the  post.    The  Deutsche  Bank,  rep- 

anestion  of  nominating  a  ticket  was  earnestly  resenting  the  group  of  German  financiers  who 

aiscussed,  and  where  it  was  finally  determined  obtain^  the  concession  for  the  Asiatic  Rnil- 

to  support  the  Prohibition-Independent  Union-  road  to  the  Euphrates,  negotiated  a  loon  of 

Labor  ticket  headed  by  Marion  Martin.    At  1,850,000  Turkisn  pounds.    The  unpuid  credi- 

the  November  election  the  Democratic  national  tors  of  the  Porte  clamored  for  the  payment  of 

ticket  was  successful  by  a  large  minority,  and  their  claims  out  of  this  sum,  which  the  Minis- 

Gov.  Ross  was  re  elected.  ter  of  Finance  reserved  to  carry  out  his  pro- 

TIJBKET)  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe  and  jected  reforms.    The  Ottoman  Bank,  which 

western  Asia.    The  Government  is  an  absolute  encashes  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 

monarchy.    The  Sultan  is  recognized  as  Eha-  public  debt,  objected  to  the  infringement  of 

lif  or  Vicar  of  the  Prophet  in  most  Mohamme-  the  monopoly  of  all  loan  transactions^  given  to 

dan   lands.     The   legislative   and    executive  it  by  law.    the  Government,  having  been  un- 

Sower  is  exercised,  under  the  direction  of  the  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  this  institution  ex- 
ultan,  by  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  who  is  the  cept  on  exorbitant  terms,  answered  that  it  bad 
bead  of  the  religious  and  judicial  departments  failed  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  whq  Russian  Government  made  a  pressing  demand 
is  the  chief  in  civil  and  administrative  affairs,  in  June,  1888,  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
With  these  are  associated  heads  of  depart-  for  two  years  of  the  war  indemnity.  The 
ments  corresponding  to  ministers  of  state  in  amount  that  Turkey  undertook  to  pay  was 
European  Governments.  The  present  Sheikh-  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  February,  1870,  at  802,- 
uMslam  is  Ahmed  Essad  Effendi.  The  Grand  600,000  franrg.  By  a  subsequent  convention, 
Vizier  is  Kiamel  Pasha.  The  Cabinet  in  1888  dated  May  U,  1882,  it  was  settled  that  the 
was  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  payments  should  be  eflTected  in  annual  install- 
Aarifi  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ments  of  860,000  Turkish  pounds,  the  proceeds 
Said  Pasha :  Minister  of  War  and  Grand  Mas-  of  the  sheep-tax  and  the  tithes  of  certain  vila- 
ter  of  Anillery,  All  Saib  Pasha;  Minister  of  yets  being  assigned  for  that  purpose.  The  rev- 
Marine,  Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of  the  lute-  enues  on  which  the  payment  of  the  indemnity 
nor,  Munir  Pasha;  Minister  of  Justice,  Djevdet  was  secured  failed  owing  to  a  famine  in  these 
Pasha;  Minister  of  Finance,  Zihni  Pasha ;  Min-  districts.  In  November  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
ister  of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agri-  nance  reported  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of 
culture,  Agob  Pasha  Kaziazin ;   Minister  of  1,600,000  liras,  and  informed  the  Sultan  that 
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no  meaDs  would  be  available  to  provide  against  was  opened  to  trafflo  in  tbe  spring,  and  the 

it  without  severe  economy  and  the  reorganiza-  line  through  8ervia  and  Bulgaria  to  Gonstanli- 

tion  of  certain  departments.    Bj  an  imperial  nople  by  way  of  Adrianople,  adOfbrding  rail 

irade,  promulgated  on  November  6,  machinery  communication  with  all  tbe  capitals  of  Europe, 

and  apparatus  of  public  utility  imported  into  was  opened  on  August   12.     A  concession, 

Turkey  were  decuBired  free  of  duty  for  ten  which  English  and  French  applicants  have 

years.    A  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  sought,  was  given  to  a  Grerman  syndicate  in 

with  Germany  in  the  autumn.  September,  1888,  to  extend  the  Scutari-Ismid 

lie  Havy. — ^The  Turkish  naval  force,  at  the  line  to  Angora,  and  eventually  to  Bagdad, 

beginning  of  1887,  comprised  16  iron -dads,  of  Puts  waA  TdegnplHi — There  were  408  post- 

which  7  were  frigates  and  8  corvettes;  60  offices  in  European  Turkey  in  1886  and  746  in 

wooden  vessels — viz.,  8  frigates,  8  corvettes,  18  Asiatic     The  state  telegraph  stations  num- 

gun-boats  and  avisos,  8  imperial  yachts,  and  18  bered  288  in  Europe,  488  in  Ada,  and  12  in 

transports ;  and  12  torpeao-boats,  including  2  Africa.     The   European    governments    have 

submarine  boats  of  the  Nordenfeldt  pattern.  maintained  separate  post-offices  for  their  citi- 

Cmumtm. — The  value  of  the  imports  into  zens  doing  business  in  Turkey.    The  arrange- 

Turkey  for  the  year  ending  March  12,  1888,  ment  was  not  protected  by  treaty,  and  when 

was  21,026,968  Turkish  pounds  (equal  to  $91,-  the  international  railroad  was  completed  the 

988,000),  against  20,708,281  pounds  for  the  Turkish  Government  determined  to  suppress 

previous  year.    The  exports  were  valued  at  the  foreign  post-offices.    Although  prompt  and 

11,287,800  Turkish  pounds,  against  12,707,296  efficient  service  was  promised,  the  governments 

in  1886-'87.    The  trade  in  tobacco,  which  is  refused  to  part  with  the  privilege  that  had 

administered  by  the  K6gie,  is  not  included  in  grown  up  by  custom,  and  which  yielded  some 

these  figures,  nor  are  articles  free  of  duty,  profit  in  addition  to  the  power  and  prestige 

The  exports  of  tobacco  amount  to  about  10,-  connected  wit^  it.    The  Austrian  Government 

000,000  kilogrammes  per  annum.    The  values  took  the  lead,  and  was  able  to  compel  the 

of  the  principal  imports  in  1886-'87  were,  in  Turkish  authorities  to  abandon  the  system  of 

Turkish  pounds,  as  follow :  Sugar,  1,478,226 ;  an  international  postal  service  that  they  had 

cotton  thread,  1,278,812 ;  cotton  prints,  1,171,-  ^areftilly  organized,  by  refusing  to  deliver  or 

217;  linen  goods,  441,177;  cotton  and  linen  forward  official  correspondence  of  the  Ottoman 

stuffs,  288,861;  sheeting,  688,268;  cashmere.  Government. 

242,717;  cloth,  463,990 ;  muslin,  296,688 ;  cof-  FertttcitiSM,— To  supply  the  loss  of  Kara,  the 

fee,  768,046;  flour,  698,606;  wheat,  629,688;  Turkish  engineer,  Gen.  Chahab   Pasha,  baa 

live    animals,   447,961;    petroleum,   429,744;  converted  &zerum  into  a  fortress  of  the  first 

leather,  840,886 ;  iron,  814,681 ;  carpets,  278,-  rank,  by  building  fifteen  forts  on  the  side 

468;    skins,  266,982;    chemicals  and   drugs,  fronting  the  road  from  the  Russian  frontier. 

208,266;  butter,  192,846 ;  coal,  178,674 ;  glass.  The  Russian  Government,  supported  by  the 

127,896 ;  timber.  177,408.    The  principal  ex-  English,  remonstrated  with  the  Porte  in  Au- 

ports  were  of  the  following  values :   Raisins,  gust,  1888,  against  the  erection  of  fortifications 

1,828,896;  other  fruits,  844,190;  opium,  798,*  at  El  Arab,  near  the  oonfiuence  of  the  Tigris 

181 ;    raw  silk,   792,238 ;    cocoons,  888,896 ;  and  the  Euphrates.    Adrianople  has  been  for- 

wheat,  766,447 ;  cotton,  628,911 ;  valonia,  612,-  tified,  and  the  Gk>vernment  has  decided  to  es- 

660;   wool,  600,280;   coffee,  490,067;   skins,  tablish  a  military  port  at  Ohinkin  or  St.  Juan 

866,918 ;  wines,  811,609 ;  chemicals  and  drugs,  de  Medua  on  the  Albanian  coast-,  opposite  Italy. 

274,996;  sesame,  272,614;  olive-oil,  266,949;  Tbe  defenses  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 

beans  and  lentils,  191,606;  carpets,  146,980;'  nelles  have  been  strengthened  since  the  war 

soap,  188,761 ;  minerals,  121,891;  seeds,  109,-  under  the  superintendence  of  German  officers. 

217;  confectionery,  108,264;  gum  tragacanth,  Hie  MacMenlai  Q*<*tlM.—Jealounes  between 

49,042.  the  Christian  nationalities  inhabiting  European 

The  merchant  navy  in  1886  numbered  416  Turkey  involved  Turkey,  in  1888,  in  a  dispute 
vessels  of  over  60  tons  burden,  with  an  aggre-  .with  Greece,  and  created  a  ferment  through- 
gate  tonnage  of  69,627,  and  17  steamers  of  100  out  the  peninsula.  The  Greeks  once  counted 
tons  or  above,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  the  Ohristians  as  of  their  nationality,  and 
7,297.  confidently  expected  to  extend  the  limits  of 

Rallrsads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom  to  the  Danube.  The 
traffic  in  1888  was  788  kilometres  in  European  language  of  the  Church,  of  the  schools,  of  busi- 
Turkey,  and  in  Asia  Minor  660  kilometres,  ness,  and  of  educated  societv  was  Greek.  The 
viz.,  four  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  of  the  rise  of  the  Balkan  nationalities  and  their  de- 
total  length  of  462  kilometres,  the  line  from  velopment  as  independent  states  has  destroyed 
Scutari  to  Ismid,  98  kilometres  in  lengthy  the  this  dream  of  a  greater  Greece,  and  now  the 
line  of  38  kilometres  from  Modania  to  Brussa,  only  hope  the  Hellenes  have  of  advancing  their 
and  one  of  67  kilometres  between  Mersina  and  boundaries  into  Macedonia  is  in  preserving  the 
Tarsus.  The  international  railroads  of  Euro-  predominance  of  the  Greek  language  with  the 
pean  Turkey,  which  have  been  in  contempla-  help  of  the  Phanariot  in  Constantinople.  The 
tion  for  twenty  years,  were  completed  in  1888.  creation  of  the  independent  Exarchy  of  Bol- 
The  line  from  the  Servian  frontier  to  Larissa  garia  made  this  difficult  in  respect  to  the  Bnl- 
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garians  of  Macedonia.  Very  recently  the  Ron-  object  the  re-establiahtnent  of  the  ancient 
mantaDS  and  Albanians  on  the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  local  antboritiee 
Greek  kingdom  have  began  to  cultivate  their  searched  the  houses,  and  even  the  churches 
separate  nationalities,  encouraged  probably  by  and  convents,  in  the  districts  of  Van,  Harpoot, 
Austria.  The  Roumanian  Government  aud  an  Diabebir,  and  Erzerum.  In  Van  a  great  num- 
edacational  society  founded  for  the  purpose  in  ber  of  persons  who  possessed  arms  or  com- 
Bucharest  have  aided  the  Wallachian  peasant-  promising  documents  were  imprisoned,  acd 
ry  of  Epirus  to  maintain  schools  in  their  own  some  were  subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  ex- 
language.  In  the  districts  of  Salonioa  and  tort  confessions.  Armenian  teachers  and  mer- 
Clissura  the  Greeks  used  every  means  to  check  chants  in  Constantinople  were  placed  in  con« 
the  Roumanian  nationalist  movement,  and  be-  flnement  or  banished  to  Tripoli.  6ir  William 
gan  to  form  political  conspirades  for  the  an-  White,  the  English  ambassador  at  Oonstanti- 
nexation  of  these  districts  to  Greece.  The  Pa-  nople,  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Grand  Viz- 
triarch  refused  the  request  of  the  Roumanians  ier  concerning  the  arrests,  and  was  informed 
for  a  liturgy  in  their  national  language,  and  that  the  Government  possessed  documentary 
when  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  requested  the  proofs  of  an  insurrectionary  conspiracy.  The 
Turkish  Government  to  install  Bulgarian  bish-  British  Government,  which  the  Armenians 
ops  in  certain  districts  of  Macedonia,  the  Porte  have  considered  their  special  protector,  refused 
refused,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rns-  to  interfere,  saying  it  nad  no  right  to  do  so 
sian  ambassador.  Many  Bulgarians  were  ar-  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  unless  it  did  so  in 
rested  in  the  automn  for  refusing  to  recognize  conjunction  with  the  other  signatory  powers, 
thejnrisdictionof  the  Greek  clergy.  The  Armenian  Patriarch,  Harioutioun  Veha- 
lie  AfModan  Igltitisii — ^The  Turkish  authori-  bedian,  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  allay  the 
ties  took  vigorous  measures  in  1888  to  sup-  revolutionary  spirit,  was  forced  to  resign  by 
press  the  national  movement  that  has  for  its  his  compatriots. 

TJ 

lJinTABIAll&    The  '^  Tear-Book  of  the  Uni-  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  fund, 

tarian  Congregational  Ohurches"  for  1889  gives  The  general  fund,  after  accounting  for  the 

lists  of  892  Unitarian  Societies  and  488  minis-  addition  of  $69,000  to  it  from  legacies  and  for 

ters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  865  the  amounts  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  it, 

Unitarian  churches  and  others  in  fellowship  stood  at  $189,609.  The  trustees  of  the  Church- 

and  habitual  association  with  them  in  Great  Building  Loan  fund  had  received  $8,660  in 

Britain,  Ireland,  and  Australia.  contributions  and  $8,075  from  payments  on 

Aaerican  ValtailaUi— The  American  Unitarian  loans,  and  had  on  hand  $5,266.  The  associa- 
churches  and  their  associations  and  benevolent  tion  gives  aid  in  Southern  edncation  at  the 
societies  are  represented  in  the  National  Con-  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  Tuskegee,  Ala,, 
ference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Palatka,  Fla.,  and  the  Highland  Academy, 
churches,  a  body  that  imposes  no  anthorita-  N.  C,  and  supports  an  industrial  school  for 
tive  tests  of  membership,  which  meets  for  con-  Indian  children  at  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mon- 
sultadon  and  discussion  every  two  years.  The  tana.  The  mission  in  Hindustan  has  been 
American  Unitarian  Association,  organized  in  discontinued  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
1825,  is  the  most  active  agency  through  which  A.  Dall.  A  mission  has  been  begun  in  Japan, 
work  for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
societies  is  carried  on.  Its  objects  are  to  collect  Unitarian  Association  co-operates.  The  Wom- 
and  diffase  information  respecting  the  state  of  an's  Auxiliary  Conference,  which  was  formed 
Unitarian  Christianity  in  America;  to  promote  in  1880  to  aid  the  Association  and  supplement 
union,  sympathy,  and  co-operation,  publish  and  its  work,  had,  since  that  time  collected  and 
distribute  books  and  tracts,  supply  miseionaries  applied  $31,887,  the  contributions  of  its  last 
when  they  are  needed,  and  to  promote  its  pur-  financial  year  having  amounted  to  $6,000. 
poses  by  such  other  measures  as  may  be  ex-  The  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society,  in- 
pedient.  These  purposes  are  also  furthered  by  corporated  in  1886,  seeks  to  promote  moral 
a  number  of  local  organizations  in  virtual  co-  and  religions  instruction  in  Sunday-schools, 
operation  or  affiliation  with  this  society.  The  It  publishes  text-books  and  '*  Lesson-Helps  for 
sixty-third  annoal  meeting  of  the  American  Sunday-Schools,*'  and  an  illustrated  Sunday- 
Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  Boston,  school  paper,  and  has  a  missionary  work  of 
Mass.,  May  29.  The  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  pre-  increanng  scope  and  importance.  The  Mead- 
sided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been,  ville  Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
from  societies  and  individuals,  $50,291,  and  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  are 
from  the  income  of  invested  f nnds  and  all  other  under  Unitarian  influence, 
sources,  except  legacies,  $28,922.  The  expen-  Uattariaas  Is  Orcit  Britali«--The  third  Trien- 
ditureshad  amounted  to  $108,989  showing  a  nial  National  Conference  ofUnitarian  and  other 
deficiency  of  $24,775,  the  amount  of  which  non-subscribing  or  kindred  congregations  met 
VOL.  xxTin. — i9  A 
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at  Leeds,  April  24.    Papers  were  read  by  the  oataide  of  the  British  Empire  and  Hnngarj, 

Rev.  T.  W.  Freokelton  and  Mr.  John  Dendy,  which,  without  taking  the  Unitarian  name, 

Jr.,  on  the  best  means  of  commending  free  are  io  sabstantial  agreement  with  the  Unita- 

Christianity   to   pnblic   favor.     Propositions  rian  faith.    A  considerable  number  of  the  226 

were  made  for  bailding  chapels  at  Oxford  and  Protestant  chnrches  in  Austria  are  liberal  in 

Cambridge  to  hold  Unitarian  students  to  their  their  theology.    The  Protestanten  Verein  of 

faith.    An  address  on  **  The  Organization  of  Germany  baa  about  40  branches  and  27,000 

our  Churches,'^  by  Dr.  Martineau,  attracted  members,  and  supports  two  missionaries  in 

much  attention.   The  speaker  was  not  satisfied  Japan.     The   Free  Christian  Association  in 

with  the  Congregational  system,  or  with  the  Switzerland  is  active  in  the  Protestant  cantons. 

Unitarian  name.    He  proposed  a  Presbyterian  The  Protestant  Union  of  HoUand  has  18,000 

organization,  and  the  name  English  Presbyte-  members.    A  minority  of  the  Protestants  of 

rian.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  France  hold  liberal  views.    The  Spanish  Evan- 

the  questions  raised,  and  call  a  special  confer-  gelical  Church  includes  a  few  liberal  congrega- 

ence  to  consider  its  report.  tions.    The  Liberals  in  Sweden,  while  having 

The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa-  societies  similar  to  the  Protestant  onions,  re- 
tion  met  in  London,  May  28,  and  was  opened  tain  their  membership  in  the  state  church, 
with  a  sermon  by  Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter,  who  Services  of  a  Unitarian  type  are  held  in  Rome 
nrged  that  theology  be  based  on  tne  broadest  and  Brussels.'  The  Unitarian  faith  is  repre- 
human  experience.  The  Unitarian  churches  sented  in  Salem,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  India, 
of  the  United  States,  the  Reformed  Church  of  A  missionary  is  supported  in  Tokio^  Japan,  by 
France,  and  the  Sadbaran  Brahmo  Somiy  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Brit- 
India  were  represented  by  visiting  delegates,  ish  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  co-op- 
Mr.  Harry  Rawson,  J.  P.,  of  Manchester,  pre-  operating.      

sided.     A  diminished  income  was  reported.        OTITED  BtEIIIBEII  Dl  CHBIST*    The  follow- 

Papers  were  read  on  **  Some  Special  Difficul-  ing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

ties  of  UnitarianLsm  To-day,  ana  how  to  over-  Church,  as  they  are  given  in  the  **  United 

come  them,"  in  which  the  character  of  the  re-  Brethren  Year-Book "  for  1889:  Number  of 

ligions  services  in  the  chapels  was  discussed,  bishops,  6 ;  of  organized  churches,  445 ;   of 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  association  was  itinerant  preachers,  1,490 ;  of  local  preachers, 

held  in  Newcastle  in  October.    A  paper  un-  660 ;  of  members,  204,617 ;  of  Sunday-schools, 

favorable  to  the  scheme  of  church  organization  8,609,  with  82,026  officers  and  teachers  and 

which  had  been  presented  by  Dr.  Martineau,  219,846  pupils;  of  church  edifices,  2,609,  hav- 

was  read  by  Dr.  Olendining.  ing  a  total  value  of  $8,767,161 ;  of  parsonagea, 

The  council  of  the  Association  issued  a  pro-  498,  valued  at  $401,969.  Total  amount  of  con- 
test against  the  proposals  of  the  Education  tributions,  $1,086,086 ;  ofwhich  $474,691  were 
Commission,  in  whicn  it  was  affirmed  that  the  for  preachers*  salaries,  $866,258  for  church 
only  satisfactory  scheme  of  national  education  expenses,  $8,566  for  bishops,  $8,666  for  preach- 
irt  one  placing  the  management  of  the  schools  ers*  aid,  $91,184  for  missions,  $1,964  for  church 
under  the  control  of  those  who  are  compelled  erection,  and  the  remainder  for  Sunday-flchool 
to  contribute  to  their  support  Since  the  last  and  educational  purposes.  The  property  of  the 
report  till  October,  1888,  12,000  tracts  had  Publishing-House  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  valued  at 
been  sent  out,  and  86  copies  of  Channing's  $262,987  above  indebtedness;  its  receipts  from 
works,  with  other  books,  had  been  presented  in  business  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1888^ 
answer  to  applications.  were  $156,198.     The  educational  institutiona 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  -  School  Association  include  9  colleges,  6  academies  and  seminaries, 

in  Great  Britain  includes  251  schools,  with  and  1  Biblical  seminary.    The  United  Brethren 

82,244  pupils  and  8,989  teachers.    It  returned  Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  Sod- 

an  income  for  the  year  of  £1,067.  ety  received  during  its  fiscal  year  $66,238,    It 

Paltarlaiis  !■  CenOacatal  Eartpe. — The  number  operates  missions  in  West  Africa,  Germany, 

of  Unitarian   churches  in  Hungary  —  where  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  with  a  sta- 

Unitarianism  was  introduced  into  Transylvania  tion  among  the  Chinese  at  Walla  walla,  Waab- 

in  1568 — is  110,  and  the  number  of  registered  ington  Territory,  and  gives  aid  to  eighteen 

Unitarians  is  67,000.    The  head  of  the  organi-  conferences.    The  two  missions  in  Africa  re- 

zation  is  Bishop  Joseph  Ferencz,  who  has  un-  turned  27  stations,  reaching  828  towns;   12 

der  him  eight  rural  deans  and  an  ecclesiastical  organized  churches,  6  American  and  25  native 

council  of  850  members.    The  higher  educa-  missionaries;  4  ordained  and  25  nnordained 

tion  is  provided  for  by  the  college  at  Elansen-  preadiers;  4,105  members;  14 Sunday«schooIa, 

burg,  where  there  are  five  theological  and  nine  with  88  teachers  and  officers  and  564  pupils; 

ordinary  professors,  with  assistant  professors  12  day  schools,   with   12  teachers  and  500 

and  teachers:  and  the  middle  schools  at  Thor-  pupils;  11  church-houses,  8  mission  residenoea, 

da  and  Szekely  Keresztnr.    The  Church  has  a  and  property  valued  at  $66,000.    The  German 

considerable  religious  literature,  including  a  mission  returned  720  members  and  845  pupila 

periodical  organ/^  The  Christian  Seed-Sower.^'  in  Sunday-schools.    The  society  has  an  inters 

The  American  "  Year- Book  *'  mentions  sev-  est-bearing  fund  of  $85,264,  and  has  expended 

eral  organizations  in  other  European  countries  since  its  organization  in  1858,  $2,801,908. 
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VHIIED  STA1I&   Tie  Atetalstndfir— Oo  Jan-  the  President,  on  September  11,  nominAted 

nary  16  the  United  States  Senate,  after  much  Lambert  Tree,  the  reoentlj  confirmed  Belgian 

discQssion  and  delay,  confirmed  the  nomination,  minister,  to  the  vacancv.    Ten  days  later  he 

made  by  the  President,  in  December,  of  La-  nominated  John  G.  Parkhnrst,  of  Michigan,  to 

das  Q.  C.  Lamar  to  be  a  Jastice  of  the  United  the  Belgian  mission.    These  nominations,  as 

States  Sapreme  Coart,  the  vote  standing  82  also  that  of  Perry  Belmont,  of  New  York,  in 

for  confirmation  and  28  against.    Three  Re*  December,  to  be  minister  to  Spain,  were  con- 

Sublican  Senators  (Stanford,  Stewart,  and  Rid-  firmed.    Ezekiel  £.  Smith,  of  NorUi  Otrolina, 

leberger)  voted  with  the  majority.    The  Re-  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Minister  Resi- 

pablicans  that  voted  against  confirmation,  based  dent  and  Oonsnl-General  in  Liberia.    On  Jana- 

their  objections  apon  the  record  of  Mr.  Lamar  ary  12  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  was 

in  the  Confederacy.    At  the  same  time,  the  confirmed  as  minister  to  Mexico, 

nomiaations  of  William  F.  Vilas  to  be  Secretary  On  Angnst  5  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  died, 

of  the  Interior  and  D.  M.  Dickinson  to  be  Post-  and  on  Augast  14  the  President  promoted  Mal- 

master*General  were  confirmed,  and  these  offi-  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield  to  the  command  of  tne 

cers  qualified  on  the  following  day.    On  Jan-  army  (see  page  787). 

nary  19  the  appointments  of  the  President  to  lie  iray* — At  the  date  of  the  last  oonsoli- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  dated  retnrns,  the  army  consisted  of  2,188  offi- 
in  the  preceding  March,  were  approved.  cers  and  24,549  enlisted  men.  The  actoal  ex- 
The  most  important  change  in  the  Govern-  penditaresof  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal 
ment  during  the  year  was  caased  by  the  death  year  ended  Jane  80,  1888,  amounted  to  f41,- 
of  Chief-Jastice  Morrison  R.  Waite  on  March  165,107.07,  of  which  $9,158,516.68  was  ex- 
28  (for  sketch  of  Chief-Jastice  Waite  see  page  pended  for  public  works,  inclading  river  and 
886 ;  for  portrait  see  the  '^  Annual  Cydopie-  narbor  improvements,  and  $28,887,245.11  for 
dia  "  for  1882,  page  126).  The  President  made  the  actual  support  of  the  army  and  the  Military 
no  appointment  of  his  successor  till  April  80,  Academy.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  Indt- 
when  the  name  of  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Chi-  ans  that  occurred  was  upon  the  Crow  Keserva- 
cago,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  (see  page  859).  tion  in  Dakota,  where  a  threatened  outbreak 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  on  July  20,  was  promptly  suppressed  by  Gen.  Ruger,  and 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  20;  but  the  new  Chief -Jus-  the  rmgleaders  arrested  and  punished.  AU  the 
tice  did  not  take  his  seat  until  the  October  term  States  and  Territories  now  have  an  active  mi- 
of  the  court.  litia  sufficient  under  the  regulations  to  entitle 
Strother  M.  Stockslager,  of  Indiana,  was  them  to  receive  ordnance  and  quartermaster's 
nominated  on  March  20,  to  be  Commissioner  of  stores  from  the  United  States,  excepting  Ar- 
the  General  Land-Office,  Hee  William  J.  Sparks,  kansas,  Ariaona,  Idaho,  and  Utah, 
resigned ;  and  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  of  Iowa,  Pistal  8ervlce«—For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
to  be  Assistant  Commissioner,  a  former  nomi-  June  80,  1888,  the  total  revenue  was  $52,695,- 
nation  by  the  President  to  the  commissioner-  176.79,  while  the  actual  and  estimated  expenses 
ship  having  been  annulled.  On  May  21,  Thom-  were  $56,885,408.84,  leaving  an  estimated  de- 
as  J.  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  nominated  fideucy  of  $4,190,227.05.  The  actual  defi- 
as  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  Charles  oiency  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  was  $4,- 
Chesley.  The  resignation  of  Commissioner  of  297,288.81,  the  total  expenses  $58,184,847.70, 
Indian  Affairs  Atkins,  in  June,  caused  a  va-  and  the  total  revenue  $4iB,8d7, 609.89. 
cancy,  which  was  filled  by  the  nomination  of  The  number  of  post-offices  on  June  80, 1888. 
CivU-Service  Commissioner  John  H.  Oberly.  was  57,876 ;  there  were  established  during  the 
Other  nominations  were:  Carroll  D.  Wright,  year  preceding  8,864  offices,  and  1,645  were 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Labor  discontinued.  The  number  of  postmasters  ap- 
for  a  second  term ;  William  L.  Bancroft,  of  pointed  daring  the  year  ended  Juue  80,  1888, 
Michigan,  to  be  General  Superintendent  of  tlie  was  12,288,  of  which  6,521  were  upon  resigna- 
Rail way-Mail  Service;  John  S.  Bell,  of  New  tions  and  commissions  expired,  1,244  upon  re- 
Jersey,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Divis-  movals,  659  to  fill  vacancies  by  death,  and  8,- 
ion  of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  Charles  864  on  establishment  of  new  post-offices.  The 
Cary,  of  New  York,  to  be  Soliciter  of  the  Treas-  free-delivery  service  was  extended  to  169  ad- 
ury  Department.  All  of  these  nominations  ditional  places,  under  the  act  of  Jan.  8,  1887, 
were  confirmed.  The  Presideat^  on  July  17,  making  a  total  of  858  free-delivery  cities.  The 
nominatedasenvoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  volume  of  ordinary  mail  has  largely  increased, 
plenipotentiary :  Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois,  to  as  shown  by  the  increased  revenue  of  the  de- 
bel^nm;  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  to  partment  from  the  sale  of  postage-stamps.  The 
the  Netherlands ;  Rufus  Magee,  of  Indiana,  to  total  number  of  pieces  handled  has  doubled 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  Charles  L.  Scott,  of  since  1888. 

Alabama,  to  Venezuela ;  also  John  £.  Bacon,  The  number  of  money-order  offices  at  the 

of  Sooth  Carolina,  to  be  Minister  Resident  at  close  of  the  year  was  8,241,  and  the  number 

Paraguay  and  Urnguay.    The  Senate  confirmed  of  postal-note  offices  811.    The  domestic  or- 

these  nominatioos  on  August  14.    Soon  there-  ders  issued  numbered  9,969,207,  of  the  aggre- 

after  the  resignation  of  George  V.  N.  Lothrop  gate  amount  of  $119,649,064.98,  while  the  or- 

from  the  Russian  mission  was  received,  and  ders  paid  and  repaid  were  in  excess  of  that 
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0ara  bj  $94,280.27.  There  were  issned  6,668,-  AlMkit — ^The  Governor  estimates  the  popala- 
006  postal  notes,  amounting  to  $12,184,459.04,  tion  of  Alaska  as  follows :  Whites,  6,500;  cre^ 
and  the  notes  pud  were  only  $29,577.49  less  oles,  1,900 ;  Aleuts,  2,950 ;  civilized  nativea, 
in  value.  There  were  759,686  orders  drawn  8,500 ;  uncivilized  natives,  85,000 — a  total  of 
for  payment  in  foreign  countries,  reaching  the  49,850.  The  town  of  Juneau  has  doubled  in 
large  total  of  $11,298,870.05,  while  286,992  or-  population  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
ders  of  the  value  of  $1,169,676.64  were  trans-  development  of  valuable  mining  properties,  and 
mitted  from  abroad  for  payment  in  the  United  most  of  the  towns  in  the  southeastern  section 
titates.  of  the  Territory  show  an  increase.  During 
PmrfaBS. — The  number  of  pensioners  added  the  past  year  considerable  progress  was  made 
to  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  in  mining ;  the  great  stamp-mill  on  Douglas 
80, 1888,  is  60,252,  and  increase  of  pensions  Island  has  now  two  hundred  and  forty  stamps 
was  granted  in  45,716  cases.  The  names  of  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  largest  mill  of  ^e 
15,780  pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  kind  in  the  world,  its  output  being  at  least 
during  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  $150,000  a  month.  The  ore  at  this  mine  is 
the  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  receiving  improving,  and  four  undeveloped  claims  on  this 
pensions  was  452,557.  island  were  recently  sold  to  Eastern  and  Euro- 
Hie  Clvfl  Serrlce. — The  fourth  annual  report  pean  capitalists  for  $1,500,000.  Mines  are  be- 
of  the  Oivil-Service  Commission,  covering  the  mg  opened  and  new  discoveries  made  of  prom- 
period  between  Jan.  16, 1886,  and  July  1, 1887,  ifling  ore-beds. 

was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  July.    During        Coal  seems  to  abound  in  the  explored  parts 

the  time  covered  by  the  report,  15,852  persons  of  the  Territory.    During  the  last  year  oannel 

were  examined  for  admission  in  the  classified  coal  was  found.    The  United  States  steamer 

civil  service  of   the  Government  in  all  its  *'  Thetis  '^  replenished  her  bunkers  from  a  vein 

branches,  of  whom  10,746  passed  the  examina-  that  measured  thirty-two  feet  in  thickness,  and 

tion  and  6,106  failed.    Of  those  who  passed  while  on  a  cruise  with  this  vessel  the  Gk>vemor 

the  examination  2,977  were  applicants  for  ad-  saw  all  along  the  coast  coal-veins  from  one  to 

mission  to  the  departmental  service  at  Wash-  fifteen  feet  tnick. 

ington,  2,647  were  examined  for  admission  to       The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the 

the  customs  service,  and  5,222  for  admission  to  market  value  of  Alaskan  products  for  the  year : 

the  postal  service.    During  the  same  period  Furs,  $8,000,000;  fish,  oil,  bone,  and  ivory, 

547  appointments  were  made  from  the  eligible  $4,000,000 ;  sold  (bullion  and  dust),  $2,000,- 

lists  to  the  departmental  service,  641  to  the  000;  silver,  $50,000;  lumber,  $50,000— total, 

customs  service,  and  8, 254  to  the  postal  service.  $9, 1 00,000. 

Since  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  the  Foreign  BdatloMi—Gn  February  15  the  com- 
mies and  regalations  governing  the  violations  missioners  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  be- 
of  the  law  upon  the  subject  have  been  com-  tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

Sletely  remodeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren-  with  respect  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  com- 
er the  enforcement  of  the  statute  more  effect-  pleted  their  work  at  Washington,  and  signed  a 
ive  and  greatly  increase  its  useftdness.  proposed  treaty,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Indiaas. — ^Reports  of  Indian  agents  show  that  Senate,  which  on  August  21  r^ected  the  treaty 
the  total  Indian  population  for  the  fiscal  year  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  SO  Republicans  against 
1887-88  was  246,095,  not  including  the  In-  27  Democrats.  The  President  thereupon  sent 
dians  of  Alaska.  The  entire  extent  of  terri-  a  warlike  message  to  Congress,  saying  that  re* 
tory  now  in  reservation  for  Indian  purposes,  taliatory  measures  were  now  the  only  ones  to 
including  all  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory,  be  adopted,  and  asking  for  greater  powers  to 
is  112,418,440  acres,  being  an  average  of  456  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Republicans  in 
acres  for  each  Indian,  computed  on  the  last  Congress  claimed  that  he  already  had  sufficient 
reported  number  of  the  total  population.  The  authority  for  that  purpose,  and,  regarding  the 
work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  which  was  message  as  an  attempt  to  attract  supporters  in 
begun  in  1887  on  seven  reservations,  the  Yank-  the  pending  political  canvass,  refused  to  take 
ton  and  Lake  Traverse  Reservations  in  Dakota  any  action  thereon. 

Territory,  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  Ne-        Gn  March  12  a  treaty  with  China  was  signed 

bra!>ka,  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  in  the  at  Washington.     It  provides  for  the  absolute 

Indian    Territory,  the  Crow  Reservation  in  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from  this  conn- 

Montana,  the  Fon  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Min-  try  for  twenty  year?,  and  for  a  second  period 

nesota,  and  the  Siletz  Reservation  in  Oregon,  of  twenty  years  unless  notice  to  the  contrary 

was  suspended  early  in  1888,  because  the  funds  should  be  given  by  either  party.    The  Senate 

had  been  exhausted.  ratified  this  treaty  with  some  amendments  on 

In  June  Congress  appropriated  $10,000,  and  May  7,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 

with  this  money  the  work  was  resumed  on  three  ernment,  whereupon  a  Chinese  exclusion  bill, 

reservations,  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  having  already  passed  the  House,  was  adopted 

Nebraska,  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana,  by  the  Senate  on  September  7  and  signed  by 

and  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minneso-  the  President.     Differences  existing  between 

ta.    The  allotment  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Res-  the  United  States  and  Morocco  were  settled  by 

ervation  is  complete.  an  agreement  made  in  May. 
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In  November  diffionlties  arose  with  Hajtl  the  laws  and  are  ohaiyrBd  with  the  du^  of  preaervixig 

in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  P«!S®»  '^^^  ajuallty,  and  estobliahiog  juatioe. 

tian  Bepablic,"  by  tbe  aatbontiee  temporanly  wuch  four  yean  ago  waa  committed  to  ita  trait  in 

in  power  in  that  island.    A  strife  of  factions  the  aeleotion  of  Graver  Cleveland  aa  Preaidentofthe 

baa  existed  there  for  several  months,  and  tbe  United  Statea,  but  it  challengea  the  moet  searching 

President,  without  recoffoizing  any  settled  gov.  '^^^^J  ?5'*?I?*°*l  **!  ^^1*'^  2?  devotion  to  tiie 

I.»»,»I«  \r^    ^l  *  «wKut*4U(5  on/  ocbuou  I5VT  rfedgea  which  then  invited  the  aui&rues  of  the  people, 

ernment,  had  sent  to  Haytian  waters  a  war-  gnrfegamoat  critical  period  of^urTnandal  5iffi5ni, 

vessel  for  tbe  protection  of  Amencan  people  iwultrng  fix>m  overtaxation^  the  anomalous  condition 

and  interests.    On  being  satisfied  that  the  seiz-  of  our  cuxrency,  and  a  pubUc  debt  unmaturod,  it  haa, 

ure  of  the  **  Haytian  Republic  "  waa  wrongful,  ^X  **»•  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  courw,  not 

he  dispatched  Admiral  Luce  with  the  ships  ^^J^^/^^^'^^  ^^'^^^^'^'^^^^'^ 

'*  Galena  "  and  *'  Yantic  "  to  demand  a  return  ^u  L»  leveSSf  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy 

of  the  vessel     Tbe  demand  was  promptly  ac-  of  the  Bepublioan  rarty  touohin^r  the  public  domain, 

ceded  to,  the  steamer  was  surrenaered  on  De-  f^d  haa  reclaimed  nom  oorpontions  and  ayndicatea, 

cettber  22,  and  tbe  former  amicable  relations  ?}!??J}?^''5?2?^"?  Tf**r'*i^^P~'*'Si°?'!j 

K^«r/./k«i  ^u^  4.«^  ^^nnf.:^.  «,^«^  ^.4.^«^  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land  to  be  sacredly  held 

between  the  two  countries  were  restored.  „  homesteada  for  our  dtiaens. 

A  comprehensive  treaty  of  amity  and  com-  While  canftillv  guarding  the  interests  of  the  tsx- 

merce  with  Peru  was  completed  and  ratified  i^yen  and  conforming  atrictly  to  the  prindplea  of 

during  tbe  year,  and  became  effective  by  proo-  i^^  ^  n^^^  it  naa  paid  out  more  for  penaiona 

lamation  of  the  President  dated  November  7.  fpd  bountlea  to  the  sold^ra  and  sailors  of  the  repub- 

^^! jL,  gZJi^^      a^       -^^  V  «*"»^«  ••  Ijo  than  waa  ever  paid  before  durmg  an  equal  period. 

DcMtaatk  CsavsBtlSi,— At  a  meetmg  of  the  u  haa  adopted  and  oonaiatently  pursued  a  fl^  and 

Democratic  National  Committee  in  Washing-  |>rudent  foreign  policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  na-* 

ton,  on  February  28,  it  was  voted  to  call  the  tions  while  scrupuloiisly  maintaming  all  ti^e  rights 

National  Convention  to  meet  at  St  Louis  on  SSml'lSdab^"'  ^^  Government  and  people  at 

June  6.     Some  time  before  the  date  of  the  "rhe'J^rusion  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers 

oonvention,  ^  President  Cleveland's  renomma-  has  been  effectually  secured  under  the  provisions  of 

tion  was  universally  conceded ;  the  only  ques-  a  treaty,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed 

tion  was  regardhig  tbe  second  place  on  tbe  tick-  ^7^?^^  ««^on  of  a  Republican  minority  in  the  Senate. 

•^  The  ^n^ention  organised  by  the  choice  p^nnr^ntSl  ^;^7rt  ^v^  "SS 
Of  8.  M.  White,  of  California,  as  temporary  Ka  has  brought  the  public  service  to  the  highest  stand- 
chairman,  and  Congressmau  Patrick  A.  Col-  ardofeffiden^,  not  only  by  rule  and  precept,  but  by 
lins,  of  Maflsachusetts,  as  permanent  chairman,  the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and  unaelfliih  admiu- 
The  name  of  President  CleveUmd  was  preseut-  ^'^^  of  public  affiuw.  ,  -,.  ^ 
^wi  4-0.  4.kA  ^w%««rA»4;^.  K«- T^A««^i  Tv».»»wl.4>.  ^4  In  every  blanch  and  department  of  the  Government 
^  to  the  conventoon  by  Daniel  Dougherty,  of  ^^der  Democratic  controtthe  rights  and  the  welfare 

liew  York,  ana  nis  nomination  unanimously  of  all  the  people  have  been  guarded  and  defended ; 

carried  amid  great  enthusiasm.    For  the  Vice-  every  public  mterest  has  been  protected,  and  the 

Presidency,  Gov.  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  eq«;nty  of  all  our  citixenj  before  the  law,  without  re- 

and  Ex-Senator  Allen  G.  Tburman,  of  Ohio,  fi^**  %^^  ^L^t"*'  ^■l^Slf*^^^*'^  maintamed. 

BUM  ^^.^uaw^   «••«>«  x«.  Auuauiau,  vj.  vuiv,  XTpou  its  rBcord  th US  exhibited  sud  upon  a  pledge  of 

were  the  only  candidates  formally  before  the  a  wntinuance  to  the  people  of  the£^  ben^ts;  the 
oonvention.  Democracy  invokes  a  renewal  of  popular  trust  by  the 
Before  the  first  ballot  was  completed,  it  was  re-election  of  a  Chief  Magistnte  who  has  been  faith- 
evident  that  Mr.  Tburman  would  easily  obtain  J^»  f"*^*  «^  PJ^^^^^.  *v  *?3?^*  ^^  *dditi<m  to  that 
«  »««-;^^4.w  TK«  «.>«n<x  ^f  n^-  n—«.  L^^  ♦!.-.•  trust  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democmcy  of  the  entire 
amaionty.    The  name  of  Gov.  Gray  was  then  legiaiative  power. 

withdrawn,  and  the  Ex-Senator  was  nnani-  The  Befmblican  parly,  controlling  the  Senate  and 

mously  nominated.    Of  tbe  votes  cast  on  this  reaiating  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  reformation  of 

ballot,  690  were  for  Tburman,  106  for  Gray,  «iyu«t  and  unequal  tax  laws  which  have  outlsated  tho 

and  25  for  John  C.  Black,  of  Illioois.  necessities  of  war  and  u-e  now  undormining  the  abra- 

rpiT^   1  Jr         •         r  ti        **""^"'  dance  of  a  long  peace,  dcnv  to  the  people  equality  be- 

The  platform  is  as  follows :  fore  the  law  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which  an 

The  Democratic  partv  of  the  United  States  in  lOr  their  right    Thos  the  ctr  of  Amencan  labor  for  a 

tional  oonvention  aasembled  renews  the  pledge  of  its  better  share  in  the  rewards  of  industry  is  stifled  with 

fidelity  to  Democratic  fiuth  and  reaffirms  the  platfonn  fUiie  pretenses,  enterprise  is  fettered  and  bound  down 

adopted  by  its  representativea  in  the  convention  of  to  home  markets,  capital  is  discouraged  with  doubt, 

1884,  and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  President  and  unequal,  ur\}ust  lawa  can  neither  be  properly 

Cleveland  In  his  last  earnest  mee^age  to  Congress  aa  amended  nor  repealed.    The  Democratic  party  will 

the  correct  interpretation  of  that  pTattbrm  upon  the  continue  with  all  the  (wwer  oonflded  to  it  the  struggle 

question  of  tariff  reduction,  and  also  indorses  the  ef-  to  reform  these  Uws  in  accordance  with  the  pledges 

forts  of  our  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  of  its  last  platform,  indoned  at  the  ballot-box  by  the 

to  secure  a  reduction  of  excessive  taxation.    Chief  auffirages  of  the  people. 

among  its  princioles  of  party  faith  are  the  mdnte-  Of  all  the  industrious  ftvemen  of  our  land  the  im- 

nance  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  free  and  indc-  mense  minority,  including  every  tiller  of  the  soil, 

atructible  Statea,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  second  gain  no  advantage  IVom  excessive  tax  laws,  but  the 

century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown ;  devo*  price  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  is  increased  by 

tion  to  a  plan  of  Government  regulated  by  a  written  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legislation, 

constitution  strictly  specifying  every  granted  power  All  unnecessary  taxation  is  ui\iust  taxation.    It  is  re- 

and  expressly  reftervmg  to  the  States  or  people  the  pugnant  to  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by  such  taxa- 

entiro  ungranted  residae  of  power ;  the  enooungo-  tion  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ahould  be  un- 

ment  of  jealous,  popular  vigilance  directed  to  all  who  justiflably  increased  to  all  our  people.     Judged  by 

have  been  chosen  for  brief  terma  to  enact  and  execute  i)emooratic  prindplea,  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
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nl  oompetitioD.  been  made,  except  for  Senator  John  Sherman, 

JSiverv  Democratic  rule  of  governmental  action  is  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  recommeaded  for  the 

violated  when,  through  minece«Bary  taxation,  a  vast  nomination  by  the  Ohio  State  Convention  in 

SSiSL'SSS^^S'.^a'^'S.'tS^^fe^'X't^  J-Jy.  }.«f  ^  f  ^l^-.  during  the  antnmB  of  that 

neU  of  ti»de,  and  accumulated  as  a  demoralianff  aur-  J^^^  bad  delivered  speeches  in  Southern  citi^ 

pluB  in  the  national  Treasury.   The  money  now  lying  Other  names  were  now  mentioned,  and  as  the 

idle  in  Uie  General  Treasury,  resulting  from  supei^u-  yarioas  State  conventions  were  held,  in  April 

ous  taxation,  amounts  to  more  than  $126,000,000,  and  g^d  May,  to  select  delegates  to  the  National 

the  surplus  collected  is  reaching  the  sum  of  more  than  r«««»««*.:l*«  ^^.w^AiA^*^  »^.^  #^.»n»ii«^  «v«^^»4. 

$60,000,000  annually.    DebauShed  by  this  immense  Convention,  wndidates  were  formaUy  presen^ 

temptafton,  the  remedy  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  «d.  Ihe  Indiana  Uonveotion  recommended 
meet  and  exhaust  by  extravagant  appropnaUon  and  ex-Senator  Benjamin  Harrison ;  Iowa  recom- 
expenses,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  the  accnmu-  mended  Senator  William  B.  Allison ;  Michi- 
lation  of  extravagant  taxation.  The  Democratic  policy  -^^  at-Oov  RnflMll  A  Alirar-  Wiflfionnin 
is  to  enforoe  frugality  in  pubUc  expense  and  abolish  ^  ex-uov.  i^iOMeu  A.  Alger,  wisoonwn, 
unnecessary  taxSion.  ^o^-  Jewmiah  M.  Busk.  Judge  Walter  Q. 
Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  attracted  earnest  sup- 
should  not  and  need  not  be  endangered  by  the  leduc-  porters  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
tionmdcoirection  of  theburdens  of  taxation.  On  the  Republican  Convention  of  Dlinois  instructed 
contrary,  a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  ;#.„  A^\^^^^t-^„  ♦«  «./^*a  ;«  i.;.  #««>^-  t«  \r^«r 
with  due  allowance  for  the  differance  between  the  \^  de^gates  to  vote  in  his  favor.  In  New 
wafles  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  ^xxnnote  X^*''^'  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  a  popular  can- 
ana  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries  and  didate,  although  the  delegation  from  that  State 
enterprises  by  giving  them  assurance  of  an  extended  was  unpledged.     Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley 

be  neglected,  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws  contemplated  William  Walter  Phelps  of  New  Jersey,  and 
by  the  Democratic  party  should  promote  the  advan-  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas.  The  pos- 
tage of  such  labor  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  necessa-  sibility  that  Mr.  Blaine  might  finally  be  in- 
ries  of  life  in  the  home  of  every  workingman,  and  at  ducecl  to  accept  the  nomination  was  a  disturb- 

form,  so  cloflely  concerning  every  phase  of  our  nar  of  the  delegates  from  earnestly  supportmi?  any 

tional  life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  other  candidate.     On  May  80  a  second  letter 

problem  of  good  government  the  Democratic  party  from  him  was  published,  which  set  at  rest  all 

*"nriSf^1rfX  A^riJaS*^^^^^    ^  **"*  ^^"*'  reasonable  doubts.    In  this  letter,  dated  at 

^Re^SSi^P^tedby ISTfiS^^^  P"?8,  France,  he  said,  nnequivocjdly,  that  he 

"  Meaolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  could  not  accept  a  nomination  without  show- 

and  recommends  the  early  paraage  of  the  bUl  for  the  ing  bad  faith  toward  those  candidates  who, 

reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in  the  House  relying  on  his  former  letter,  were  already  in 

of  Representatives."     .    ._    .  ,             ..  the  field,  and  therefore  he  could  not  accept  at 

Resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Lehmann,  of  Iowa:  „      xt  *          wiw^iv*w  uv  wui««  uw  ov^y^pu  •« 

»'  Betolved,  That  a  just  and  Uberal  policy  should  be  ^^'  ^o  one  of  the  candidates  was  assured  of 
puraued  in  reference  to  the  Territories :  that  right  of  the  support  even  of  one  third  of  the  delegates, 
self-government  is  inherent  in  the  people  and  guaran-  The  convention  organized  by  choosing  John 
teed  under  the  Constitation ;  that  the  Temtories  of  m.  Thurston,  of  Kansas,  for  temporary  chair- 
Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico  are  ^^^  „^^  ^^j-'  -p^^^  Zsn^ufi^^^zr  «,>-\.^-»«« 
by  virtue  of  popuhSion  anddSvelopment  entitled  to  ™*^  «?^.  ^'  ■^s^S?'  <>'  California,  for  penna- 
aomiasion  into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  unquali-  i^^nt  chainiian.  Three  days  were  occupied  m 
fledly  condemn  the  course  of  the  Republican  part^  the  work  of  organization,  in  the  preparation 
in  reftising  Statehood  and  self-government  to  the&  and  adoption  of  a  platform,  and  in  the  presen- 

^ffiution  presented  by  ex-Govemor  Abbett,  of  *«^^^  ^',  candidates.  Nominating  speech^ 
New  Jeraey:                                                    'were  made  in  favor  of  Gresham  by  Leonard 

**  Aw»/«<i,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  Swett,  of  Illinois;   in  favor  of  Harrison  by 

with  the  struggling  people  of  all  nations  in  their  effort  ex- Guv.   Albert   G.   Porter,  of  Indiana;    for 

to  secure  for  tliemselvee  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Allison  by  WiUiam  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa:  for 

self-government  and  civil  and  religious  libertv,  and  ai«^«  k«  t>   v   i?.«»^a.  o>#  iir:^k:««.«  .  *«•  n^ 

we  especUlly  decUre  oar  sympathy  with  the  eferts  ^l^^'l  bJ  R-  E.  Frazier,  of  Michigan  :  for  De- 

of  those  noble  patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  pew  by  Senator  Hisoock,  of  New  York ;  for 

Pamell,  have  conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  Sherman  by  Gen.  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania; 

contest  for  home  rule  in  Ireland."  for  Rusk  by  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin. 

RepvUicaa  Coaveatieii. — The  place  and  date  of  The  names  of  Senator  Hawley  and  ex-Mayor 
the  Republican  National  Convention  were  fixed  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  of  Philadelphia,  were  also 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  held  presented  in  brief  speeches.  On  the  first  bai- 
late  in  1887,  Chicago  being  the  choice  of  a  lot  830  votes  were  cast,  a  minority  being  416. 
majority  of  the  committee,  and  June  19  the  Of  these,  Sherman  had  229,  Gresham  111, 
time  agreed  upon.  On  February  12  a  letter  Depew  99,  Alger  84,  Harrison  80,  Allison  72, 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  from  l^lorence,  Italy,  to  Blaine  85,  Ingalls  28,  Rusk  25,  Phelps  25,  Fit- 
Chairman  B.  F.  Jones,  of  the  committee,  was  ler  24,  Hawley  18,  ex-Secretary  Kobert  T. 
published,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine  said  that,  as  Lincoln  8,  and  Congressman  William  McKin- 
personal  reasons  would  prevent  him  from  en-  ley,  of  Ohio,  2.    The  vote  of  Senator  Ingalls 
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oame  from  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  and  sixteen  at  once  transferred  to  Harrison.    Friends  of 

of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  voted  for  Fitler.  the  other  candidates  joined  to  swell  the  win- 

The  New  York  delegates  voted  nnitedlj  for  ning  colamn,  and  at  the  end  of  roU-call,  on  the 

Depew,  according  to  an  agreement  made  in  eighth  ballot,  Harrison  had  obtained  544  votes, 

oaacus  on  the  preceding  day.    The  State  dele-  or  over  100  more  than  were  necessary  for  a 

S^tions  not  having  favorites  were  verymnch  choice.    Sherman  received  on  this  baflot  118 

vided.  votes,  Alger  100,  Gresham  69,  Blaine  6,  Mc- 

Upon  the  second  ballot,  after  the  names  Kinley  4.     The  nomination  was  then  made 

of  ex- Mayor  Filler  and  Senator  Hawley  had  ananimous. 

been  withdrawn,  the  following  vote  was  cast :  For  Vice-President,  William  O.  Bradley,  of 
Sherman  249  votes,  Alger  116,  Gresham  108,  Kentucky;   William  Walter  Phelps,  of  New 
Depew  99,  Harrison  91,  Allison  75,  Blaine  88,  Jersey ;   and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York, 
Bosk  20,  Phelps  18,  Jngalls  16,  McKinley  8,  were  placed  in  nomination.    Mr.  Morton  was 
Lincoln  2.    On  the  third  ballot  Kansas  ceased  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  the  following 
to  vote  for  Ingalls,  and  nearly  all  the  New  vote:   Morton  561,  Phelps  119,  Bradley  98, 
Jersey  delegates  abandoned  Phelps.    Sherman  Blanche  K.  Brace,  of  Mississippi,  11.    The 
received  on  this  ballot  244  votes,  Gresham  123,  nomination  was  made  ananimons. 
Alger  122,  Harrison  94,  Depew  91,  Allison  88,  The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  is 
Blaine  85,  Bask  16,  McKmley  8,  Phelps  5,  as  follows: 
Lincoln  2,  and  Mr.  Jasttce  Miller  2.    The  con- 
vention adjourned  after  this  ballot,  and  on  its  The  Bepublieana  of  the  United  States,  asBembled 

reassembling,  Mr.  Depew  made  an  address,  liL^K^iLK^IS^JlJTKi?,^^^                             '''' 

»uk^^«»««^  i.i.  «»».^      n^i  Tt^v^^  n  1^.^  the  thpeBhold  of  their  proceedings  to  honor  the  mem- 

withdrawing  his  name.     Col.  Robert  G.  Inger-  ^^  ^f  their  fint  grert  leader,  the  immortal  champion 

sou,  then  bemff  asked  to  address  the  conven-  ofllberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people—Abraham  Lin- 

tion,  attempted  to  advocate  the  nomination  of  coin— and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of  Imperishable 

Gresham,  but  the  convention  refused  to  hear  femembranoe  and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  our 

him.    The  convention  again  adjourned  with-  ^^'  ^S!?^"  ^**^  have  been  more  recently  odled 

-T  V  *"'*'""'"""""  jT        »"jv"»»«~   ""«  ^^      j^ijj  ^^j.  oomjc,i„ — Grant,  Garfield,  Arthur, 

out  balloting.      When  it  reassembled  on  the  Login,  Conkling.    May  their  memories  be  faithfully 

fifth   day  Congressman    McKinley    protested  cherished! 

against  the  use  of  his  name,  but  without  effect.  We  also  recall  with  our  greetiufra  and  with  prayer 

On  the  fourth  ballot  Wisconsin  transferred  her  «^J  ^»  !!^''^7^u  "l^  ""^  ^'iS  ""^  """J  \^!^  ^^^C 

-^*<«>   u^^    u-cii.   4.^   IT».«:.^»    — ^    KQ  ^^*^  whose  memory  will  be  treasured  in  the  hwtory  both 

vote  from  Rusk  to  Harrison,  and  59  votes  ^^  ^^  Republicans  and  the  renubUo,  the  name  of 

from  New  York  went  to  the  same  candidate,  that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip 

Sherman  received  285   votes,   Harrison   217,  H.  Sheridan. 

Alger  185,  Gresham  98,  Allison  88,  Blaine  42,  ^  In  the  spirit  of  those  great  leaders  and  of  our  own 

^inley   11,  Gov.    Foraker    Dncoln    and  ^^fZ^^Z^T^^^v^r^^l^^^^'^X 

Fred.  Douglas  one  each.     The  fifth  ballot  re-  fondamental  idea  of  the  Republican  party,  we  nend 

suited  as  follows:  Sherman  224,  Harrison  218,  fraternal  congratulations  to  our  fellow  Americans  cf 

Alger  142,  Allison  99,  Gresham  87,  Blaine  48,  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emancipation  which 

McKinley  14.    The  convention  then  adjourned  <»n»pleted  the  abolition  of  skveiy  throughout  the  two 

..«•<,.•>•«                               *  American  continents. 

to  the  foUowmg  Monday.  We  eame^Uy  hope  wo  may  soon  congratulate  our 

It  had  become  evident  that  bherman,  al-  fellow-citiaens  of  Insh  birth  upon  the  peaceful  reoov- 

though  still  leading,  could  not  command  a  fol-  ery  of  home  rule  for  Ireland, 

lowing  sufficient  to  nominate  him,  and  the  .We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  na- 

strength  of  Harrison  appeared  to  have  reached  tioniU  Constitution  and  to  the  Indissoluble  union  of 

7.    v«  u    ^   **«•«"«  •j/i/^i^?^  w  MOTw  «^^..^  ^^^  States,  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the  States 

its  highest  point.     A  conference  committee^  of  ^nder  the  Constitution,  to  the  pereonal  riffhts  and 

friends  of  the  various  candidates  met  on  8&t-  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 

urday  evening  and  during  Sunday,  but  without  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovcr- 

uniting  upon  a  candidate.     When  the  conven-  ei,?n  ri^htof  every  lawftil  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native 

♦i^«  ^^^J^4.^.m^*\^^m  n^«.^^<.m.>..   i2/^n4>Aii/m  «.#  OT  foTeigti  boHi,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free  bal- 

tion  came  together.  Congressman  Boutelle,  of  ,^^  ^^  «  ^Uc  electiona  and  to  have  that  ballot  duly 

Maine,  announced  the  receipt  of  two  telegrams  counted. 

from  Mr.  Blaine,  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  We  hold  a  free  and  honeet  popular  ballot  and  just 
earnestly  requested  his  friends  to  respect  his  ^nd  equal  repreaentation  of  all  the  people  to  be  the 
P«Fifl  lAttAr  And  tj^  rApritin  frnm  vntinir  fnr  him  foundation  of  our  republican  Government,  and  de- 
rmis letter  ana  to  refrain  trom  voting  lor  nim.  ^^^  effective  legislation  to  secure  the  intiiritv  and 
This  was  accepted  as  a  finality,  although  the  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountaimTJf  ail  pub- 
Galifomia  delegation  and  a  few  others  still  hcauthori^. 

voted  for  their  favorite.     On  the  sixth  ballot  We  ohaxipre  that  the  present  Administration  and 

Sherman  received  244  voters    Harrison  281,  Democratic  majority  in  Congre«  owe  theur  existence 

Ai»A«  i«T  /a«Ai>Ka»  01    AiiSayJn  'TQ    m«;nA  Aj\  to  thc  supprcssion  or  the  ballot  by  a  cntcinal  nullifl- 

TJr^S-^'  ^^^a^r^u'  ^"^?  P^\  ?*      u  J  <»tion  of  the  Constitution  and  the'^kws  of  the  United 

and  McKinley  12.    The  seventh  ballot  resulted  states. 

as  follows:  Harrison  278,  Sherman  281,  Alger  We  are  uncompromisingly  in  fkvor  of  the  American 

120,  Gresham   91,  Allison   76,  McKinley   16,  system  of  protection;  wo  protest  against  its  destruo- 

Blaine  16,  Lincoln  2,  Foraker  1.    The  decisive  %^  "  proposed  by  the  President  and  his  party. 

g^:-»  ».l  «^«r  .^«Li^^    «ri.«-   n^»,«*^««««<...  They  serve  the  interests  of  Europe ;  we  will  support 

)int  was  now  reached,  when  Congressman  ^^  (ntereats  of  America.    We  a^pt  the  issue  md 

enderson,  of  Iowa,  arose  and  withdrew  the  oonfldently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  iudgment. 

name  of  Senator  Allison,  whose  strength  was  The  protective  system  must  be  maintainedL    Its 
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alMiidonmeiit  has  always  been  foUowed  by  genenl  ehould  be  selected  from  boiUh-jfUU  residents  and  dtl* 

disaster  to  all  interests  except  those  olf  the  usurer  and  sens  of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are  to  serve, 

the  sheriff.  South  Dakota  should  of  right  be  immediately  admit- 

We  denounce  the  IGlls  Bill  ss  destructive  to  the  ted  ss  a  State  in  the  Umon  under  the  Constitution 

general  business,  the  labor,  and  the  farming  interests  ftwned  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  we  hearty 

of  the  country,  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  consistent  indorse  the  action  of  the  Bepubboan  Senate  in  twice 

and  patriotic  action  of  the  Republican  representativea  passing  bills  for  her  admiHsion.    The  refusal  of  the 

in  Congress  in  opposition  to  its  passage.  Democratic  House  of  KepresentativeSj  for  psrtiaan 

We  condemn  tne  proposition  of  the  Democratic  puxposes,  to  fiivorably  consider  these  bills  is  a  willful 

party  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  violation  of  the  ssored  American  principle  of  local 

that  the  dutiea  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and  main-  self-government,  and  merits  the  condemnation  of  all 

taloed  so  as  to  fttmish  fhll  and  adequate  protection  to  just  men.    The  pending  bilbi  in  the  Senate  for  acta 

that  industry.  to  enable  the  people  or  Washington,  North  Dakota. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  all  needed  re-  and  Montana  Teiritories  to  form  constitutions  and 
duction  of  the  national  revenue  by  repealing  the  taxes  establish  State  governments  should  be  passed  without 
upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  unnecessaiy  ddaj.  The  Republican  party  pled^ 
agriculture,  and  the  taxes  upon  spirits  used  in  the  itself  to  do  all  in  its  newer  to  ndlitate  the  admission 
arts  and  for  mechanical  puiposes,  and  by  such  re-  of  the  Territories  of  Now  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
vision  of  tiie  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  and  Arizona  to  the  ei^oyment  of  self-govemraent  as 
of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  States :  such  of  them  ss  are  now  qualified  as  soon  as 
production  of  which  ^ves  employment  to  our  labor,  possible,  and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  become  so. 
and  release  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  for-  The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the 
eign  production  except  luxuries  the  like  of  which  can  Territories  as  exercised  in  the  past  is  a  menace  to  free 
not  be  produced  at  home.  If  there  shall  still  remain  institutions  too  dangerous  to  be  long  suffered.  There- 
a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  fore  we  pledge  the  Republican  pajty  to  appropriate 
Qovemment,  we  fovor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  legisUtion  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in 
taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  pro-  ali  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned,  and,  in 
tective  system  at  a  joint  behest  of  wnisky  trusts  and  fhrtheranoe  of  that  end,  to  place  upon  the  statute- 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers.  books  legislation  strin^nt  enough  to  divorce  the  po- 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  Utical  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  and  thus  stamp 
this  country  of  forei^  contract  labor  and  of  Chinese  out  the  attendant  wickedness  of  polygamy, 
labor  idien  to  our  civilization  and  our  Constitution,  The  Rei>ublican  party  is  in  fitvor  of  the  use  of  both 
and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  laws  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of 
a^nst  it  and  favor  such  immediate  legislation  as  the  Democratic  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  demon- 
will  exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores.  etize  silver. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one 

capital  organized  in  trusts  or  otherwise  to  control  ar-  cent  per  ounce. 

bitrarUy  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens,  In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  sover- 

and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  State  legiaUtures  eign  and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no  power  is 

in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation  as  exerdsed  except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  4t  is  im- 

will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  portant  that  the  sovereign— the  people---should  pos- 

the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies  or  by  Fean  intelligence.    The  free  school  is  a  promoter  of 

unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a  free  nation, 

market.    We  approve  the  legislation  b;^  Congress  to  Therefore  the  State  or  nation,  or  both  combined, 

prevent  alike  ux^ust  burdens  and  unfiur  discrimina-  should  support  free  institutions  of  learning  suffldent 

lions  between  States.  to  afford  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the.  land  the 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  opportunity  of  a  good  common-school  education, 
lands  of  the  Umted  States  to  oe  homesteaas  for  We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be 
American  citizens  and  settlers  not  sliens  which  the  taken  by  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
Republican  party  eBtabllahed  in  1862  against  the  per-  tion  as  will  best  secure  the  rehabilitation  of  our  ^^eri- 
BiBtent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  can  merchant  marine,  and  we  protest  against  the  pas- 
which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  sage  by  Congress  of  a  free  ship  bill,  as  calculated  to 
such  magnificent  development.  The  restoration  of  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages  of 
uneamea  railroad  land  grants  to  public  domain  for  those  engaged  in  preparing  materials  as  well  as  those 
the  use  of  actual  settlers  which  was  begun  under  the  directly  employed  in  our  snip-yarda. 
administration  of  President  Arthur  snould  be  con-  We  demand  appropriations  ror  the  early  rebuilding 
tinued.  We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  of  our  navy ;  for  the  construction  of  coast  foitifioa- 
ever  restored  one  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  tions  and  modem  ordnance,  and  other  approved  mod- 
by  joint  action  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  about  era  means  of  defense  for  the  protection  ofour  defense- 
fifty  million  acres  of  unearned  lands,  orl^nally  less  harbora  and  cities:  for  the  payment  of  lust  pen- 
granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  have  been  sions  to  our  soldiera ;  lor  necessary  works  of  national 
restored  to  the  public  domain  in  pursuance  of  the  importance  in  the  improvement  of  harbore  and  the 
conditions  inserted  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  channels  ofintemal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce; 
orifirinal  grant.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the 

We  charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  for  the 

fulnre  to  execute  the  laws  securing  to  settlera  titles  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt.    This  policy 

to  their  homesteads  and  with  using  appropriations  will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity  to  our 

made  for  that  purpose  to  barrass  tne  mnocent  set-  various  industries,  increase  security  of  our  country, 

Uera  with  spies  ana  prosecutions  under  the  false  pre-  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct  markets  for  our 

tense  of  exposing  frauds  and  vindicating  law.  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation.    We 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  for  our  country  than  the 
based  upon  necessity  only  to  the  end  that  they  may  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  Gk>vemment's  money 
become  States  in  the  Union ;  therefore,  whenever  the  without  interest  to  **  pet  bfuiks." 
conditions  of  population,  material  resources,  public  The  conduct  of  foreign  affaire  bv  the  |>rescnt  Ad- 
intelligence,  and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure  stable  ministration  has  beenoistinguished  by  itsineffidency 
local  government  therein,  the  people  of  such  Terri-  and  its  cowardice.  Having  withdrawn  from  the  Sen- 
tories  should  be  permitted  ss  a  right  inherent  in  ate  all  pending  treaties  effected  by  Republican  Ad- 
them  to  form  for  themselves  constitutions  and  State  ministrations  for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens  and 
governments  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Pend-  restrictions  upon  our  commerce  and  for  its  extension 
ing  the  preparation  for  statehood,  all  officers  thereof  into  better  markets,  it  haj  neither  ^eoted  nor  pn>- 
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posed  IDT  othen  in  their  steed.    ProfMeini^  edher-  homee.    The  Republioen  puty  ooidiellv  eympetliises 

eiioe  to  tne  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with  idle  with  ill  wise  ana  well  direotea  eifoits  for  the  promo- 

oomplsoency  the  extension  of  foreign  influence  in  tion  of  temperance  end  mondity. 

Centnd  America  and  ?/ ^w^P^*  tlJJ^^^  P^MUIta  CMlf«rtl«L-.The  ProhibUion  Na- 

Snr^or'^n^SSV^e"^  tional  OonyeDtion  met  at  IndianaDolis  on  May 

oonstnicting  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of  vital  im-  80,  and  organized  by  cboodng  H.  0.  Delano,  of 

portance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  Oonnectiont,  to  be  temporary  ohairman.     The 

$pd  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South  permanent  chairman  was  Ex-Gov.  John  P.  St. 

^'^^^crSS;"::^uX.nr.?is*^  Jpho   ofKan««.     Gen    amton  B.  FU*   of 

with  the  islands  snd  ftirther  coasts  of  the  Fadno  New  Jersey,  wm  nommated  by  acclamation  for 

Ocean.  President,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for 

We  arrsign  the  present  Democratic  Administration  Vioe-Presideot.    Considerable  discnssion  arose 

ibrite  weak  and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fljheries  regarding  the   platform,  especially  npon  the 

queKtioD,  and  ito  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  es-  ^Jts^^^  Jr#  „^^^^  -«4»««L^     ti.^  .l^^il  ^#  *i,* 

sential  privileges  to  which  our  flshing-vessels  ara  en-  ^^^^^  ^'7?™S  !5^'*«S-    ^^^  ^^^^  2^  „  * 

titled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  miuonty  of  the  Platform  Committee  was  finally 

ledprooal  maritime  legislation  of  1830  and  the  comitv  adopted  in  the  following  form : 
of  tne  nations,  and  which  Canadian  flshint^vessels 
receive  in  the  porta  of  the  United  States.    We  con- 
demn the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  and  the 

DeuHwatic  migority  in  Congress  toward  opr  fisheries  ^    f^y^^  ^^e  Manufacture:  importation,  exportetion, 

as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatnoUc^d  as  transportation,  and  sale  of  aWhVlic  beveWMshall  be 

tendiM  to  datioy  a  valuable  naUonal  mdustoy  and  niadej>ublic  citmes,  and  punished  as  suchT 

an  mdisp^ible  resource  of  defense  ssainst  a  foreign  ^^  ^^  .^^  prohibition  must  be  secun 


and  Mfeguard  of  lum  who  weara  it  and  protect  him.  ^ded^fn  8ii*,;Sd "nationr^  "  imperatively 
whether  high  or  low.  nch  or  poor.  ,m  all  his  civU  ,  ^hat  any  fonn  of  license,  taaortlon,  or  regulation 
nghte.  It  should  «»d  must  afford  him  protection  at  ^f^^  liquor-traffic  is  contrary  to  good  goveniment ; 
home  and  foUow  "d  protect  him  abroad:m  whatever  ^^a^  any  party  which  supportJ  regulatioE,  license,  o^ 
land  he  may  be  on  a  lawftil  enand.  ^  ,  tax  entew  into  alliance  with  such  traffic  and  becomes 
,-»ir*  °f"  ^}^  abandoned  the  Bepublicsn  partyin  ^^^  ^^^  f^  ^f  tiie  Bute's  welfare,  and  Oiat  we  ar- 
1884,  uid  continue  to  adhere  to  the  Demo<»iitic  party,  „j^  ^^  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their 
have  dyerted  not  only  the  ause  of  honest  govern-  ^[^nt  at^tude  in  favor  of  Oie  licensed  iniquity, 
men^  of  wund  flnanoe,  of  freedom,  of  punty  of  tiie  thereby  they  oppose  the  demand  of  Uie  people  for 
ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted  tiie  cause  of  re-  prohibition,  anitiirough  open  complicity  with  the 
form  m  the  avU  service.  We  will  not  Oil  to  keep  gq^^y  ^^  ^^f^  UieenfoTOment  o?  lawf 
our  pledgee  bemuse  they  have  broken  ^einL  or  be-  ^  p^p  ^^  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  reve- 
cause  their  «ndidi^  has  broken  his.  Wo  therefore  ^ue  system,  whereby  our  national  Government  U  do- 
repeat  our  declaration  of  .1884,  to  wit:  The  reform  rivingsuppirt  from  our  greatest  national  vice, 
of  the  dvU  seiTioe,  ai»piciously  Wn  under  the  Be-  5.  ^hat^m  adequate  public  revenue  being  neces- 
mibBcanAdmmistration,  should  be  comnleted  ^the  .^17,  It  may  prop^ly  be  raised  by  impost  duties  and 

1^5' u"{*'"i?*'  ?{J^  "  J™  9K?®™  "!*~Jy  ^^  by  an  equiteble  assessment  upon  the  property  and  tiie 

fashed  by  law  to  aU  tiie  mdes  of  Uie  wrvioe  to  which  i^itlmate  business  of  tiie  countir,  but  CmpSrt  duties 

It  IS  »PFjj<»We^he  snuit  and  purpoee  of  the  reform  jj^buld  be  so  reduced  tiuU  no  surplis  shall  fte  accumn- 

should  be  observed  m  jdl  Exeouttve  appointmente,  and  ^^^  j^  ^he  Treasury,  and  that  the  burdens  of  taza- 

aU  laws  St  variance  with  tiie  object  of  easting  reform  ^^^^  jIj^u  ^e  removed  from  foods,  clotiiing,  and  oUier 

legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 

dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  thepower  «^  That   civD-service   appointments   for  all   civil 

\S«S      P*'^'**^®  ™*J^  "*  ""^^^  ""^  eflbctively  ^^^^  ^^x^^y,  clerical  in  their  duties,  should  be  baaed 

avomeo.                                  *.  *v    j  #    j        #  *v  *>Pon  moral,  intellectual,  and  physic^  qualifications, 

The  gratitude  of  tiie  naticn  to  the  defendere  of  the  ^  ^ot  upon  party  service  or  party  nec?asity . 

Umon  can  not  be  measured  by  kws.   The  legylaUon  ^^  That  tiie^ight  of  suflh^Treits  on  no  mere  clr- 

of  Congress  should  conform  tothe  pledge  luide  by  a  cumstance  of  race,  color,  sexTor  nationality,  and  that 

loyal  people  and  be  so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  ^^^^  f^^  ^„  iuse,  it  has  been  held  ft^m  citixens 

provide  sgainst  the  possibihty  tiiat  an^  ^ho  are  of  sufteble  age  and  mentally  and  morally 

honorably  wore  tiie  Federal  raifoim  shaU  become  ui  aualifled  for  the  exerSse  of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it 

inmate  o?  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon  private  J,ould  be  restored  by  tiie  people  throi^h  the  Legis- 

chanty.    In  tiie  presence  of  m  overflowing  Treasury,  i^t^^es  of  the  several  Stetesf^  such  educational  bLis 

It  would  be  a  pubkc  scandal  to  do  less  for  those  ^  ^^^y  Q^gy  j^,,,  ^^^       ' 

w '^«r'^'*"'"!i."r*^ii'""^*il  ^*  S^'S^T^*  8-  For  tfie  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establish- 

We  denounce  the  hosUle  spint  shown  by  President  ment  of  uniform  laws  govSnW  marriage  and  divoroe. 

S!''?i;°i;"i  **"i  S!'™!?'!?  r*{?^^^  "«»™5r  *^''  9.  For  prohibiting  *kll  oomblnationTof  capital  to 

pension  relief  and  the  action  of  tiie  Democratic  House  control  snd  to  incre^  tiie  cost  of  products  for  popu- 

of  Representatives  in  reAismg  even  a  consideration  of  lar  consumption                             r      -^      ^  i~r« 

^•IL*?!  PL"r^53!!?!!?i?',^  V uu ^.*^  «.  10.  For  tfcepreservation  anddefense  of  the  Sabbath 


«±SI?^a5!L^S^.«^  ^^  fre^trade  policy  of  the  ""TlStwbitmionirthe  Christian,  wise,  and  economic 

present  Administration.  „etiiod  of  settiing  nstional  diflferences,  and  the  same 

The  following  addendum  was  adopted  in  the  S^^JSf,  •l^o'ild^  .^y  Ju<ii<»ous  legisUition,  be  applied  to 

filoflinff  hnnra  of  thA  Ann  vmHnn  •  *9*  settiement  of  disputes  between  large  bodies  of  em- 

Closing  noura  or  tne  convention .  ^^oj^b  and  employers :  that  tiie  abolition  of  the  saloon 

The  first  concern  of  all  good  government  is  the  vir-  wou14  remove  the  burdens,  moral,  physical,  pecuniair, 

tne  and  sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of  their  and  social,  which  now  oppress  labor  and  rob  it  of  its 
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earningB,  and  would  prove  to  be  the  vise  and  success-  tion  by  labor-saving  maohinerr,  employes  protected- 

All  way  of  promoting  labor  reform ;  and  we  invite  from  bodily  ii\jury,  e^ual  pay  for  equal  work  for  both 

labor  and  capital  to  unite  with  us  for  the  accomplish-  sexes,  and  labor,  i4^cultural,  and  co-operative  asao- 

ment  thereof;  that  monopoly  in  land  is  a  wron^  .to  oiations  be  foaterod  and  encouraged  by  law. 

the  people,  and  the  public  land  should  be  res^erved  to  We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to 

actual  settieTS,  and  that  men  and  women  should  re-  every  honorably  disohaiged  soldier  and  sailor  of  the 

ceive  equal  wages  for  equal  work.  United  States. 

That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  A  graduated  inoome-tax  is  the  most  equitable  sya- 

to  prevent  the  introduction  into  our  country  of  all  con-  tem  of  taxation. 

victs,  inmstes  of  other  dependent  institutions,  and  of  We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  making 

others  physically  incapacitated  for  self-support,  and  United  States  Senators  elective  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

that  no  person  should  have  the  ballot  in  any  state  who  people, 

is  not  a  <»tixen  of  the  United  States.  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  prohibit- 

Beoognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  ing  the  importation  of  subjects  of  foreign  countries 

liquoi^trafflc  has  become  thedominant  issue  in  national  under  oontraotB. 

politics,  we  invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  those  We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such 

who,  on  this  one  dominant  issue,  are  with  us  agreed,  legislation  as  will  absolutely  exclude  the  Chinese  from 

in  the  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  remove  the  United  States. 

sectional  differences,  promote  national  unity,  and  in-  The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  dtixenship,  irre- 

suro  the  best  welfare  of  our  entire  land.  spective  of  sex,  and  is  properly  within  the  province  of 

^s.  state  leinslation. 

Iwkm  LiWr  aid  JSmfM  LtWr  CMTCitlMS^On  The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the  interest 

May  15  a  national  convention  of  the  Union  of  humanity  are  the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly,  and 

Labor  party,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  trusts,  and  we  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Hepubli- 

seventy-f our  delates,  from  twenty-five  States,  ^  P»^«  '"^^  «^*Nr  «id  perpetuating  these  mon- 

met  at  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  noroinat-  "    ^  ^^    - 

ing  presidential  candidates.     This  party  was  The  Union  Labor  party  drew  its  support 

formed  on  Feb.  22, 1887,  at  a  convention  held  from  the  Oreenbackers,  the  farmer  organiza- 

in  the  san^e  city,  to  which  delegates  had  been  tions,  and  the  older  labor-reformers.    In  this 

invited  from  the  labor  and  farmers*  organiza-  it  differed  from  the  United  Labor  party,  which 

tions,  including  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Ag-  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Henry  George  move- 

ricultural  Wheelers,  the   Com -growers,  the  ment  of  two  years  ago  in  New  York  city. 

Homesteadry,  Farmers'  Alliances,  Greenback-  This    latter    organization    supported    Henry 

ers,  and  Grangers.     The  party  thus  formed  Greorge  in  the  canvass  of  1887  for  Secretary  of 

placed  a  State  ticket  in  the  field,  in  Ohio,  in  State  in  New  York,  and,  with  the  opening  of 

the  autumn  of  1887,  and  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  the  national  canvass,  placed  in  nomination  its 

and  nearly  all  the  Western  States  during  the  first  national  ticket    The  National  Oonvention, 

"   canvass  of  this  year.     The  convention  nomi-  consisting  of  ninety  delegates,  representing  nine 

nated  for  President,  Alson  J.  Streeter,  of  Uli-  States,  was  held  at  Cincinnati  on  May  16,  one 

nois:  and  for  Vice-President,  Charles  £.  Cun-  day  after  the  Union  Labor  Convention,  and 

ningham,  of  Arkansas.     The  platform,  after  nominated  Robert  H.  Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  for 

reciting  the  existing  hardships  of  farmers  and  President;  and  William  H.  T,  Wakefield,  of 

laborers,  contains  the  following  declarations :  Kansas,  for  Vice-Prendent.   The  national  plat- 

^              ,    J             ,    .             !•        J        J  form  contains  the  following  declarations : 

We  oppose  land  monopoly  in  everv  form,  demand  ^ 

the  forreituro  of  unearned  grants,  toe  limitation  of  We,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Labor  party  of  the 

land  ownership,  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  stop  United  States,  in   national   convention   assembled, 

speculation  inlands  and  holding  it  unused  from  those  hold  that  the  corruptions  of  government  and  the  im- 

whose  necessities  require  it.    A  homestead  should  be  poverishment  of  the  masses  result  from  neglect  of  the 

exempt,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  execution  or  taxa-  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  this 

tion.  republic,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 

The  means  of  communication  and  transportation  dowed  with  inalienable  rights.    We  aim  at  the  aboli- 

thall  be  owned  by  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  tion  of  the  system  which  compels  men  to  pay  their 

postal  system.  fellow-  creatures  for  the  use  of  the  common  bounties  of 

The  establishment  of  a  national  monetaiy  system  in  nature,  and  permits  monopolixers  to  deprive  labor  of 

the  interest  of  the  producer,  instead  of  the  speculator  natural  opportunities  for  employment, 

and  usurer  J  by  which  the  circulating  medium  m  neoes-  We  see  access  to  farming-land  denied  to  labor,  ex- 

sary  quantity  shall  be  issued  directly  to  the  people,  cept  on  payment  of  exorbitant  rent  or  the  acceptance 

without  the  intervention  of  banks,  and  loaned  to  citi-  of  mortgage-burdens,  and  labor,  thus  forbidaen  to 

sens  upon  land  security,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  ko  employ  itself  driven  into  the  cities.     We  see  the 

as  to  relieve  them  from  the  extortion  of  usury,  and  wage-workers  of  the  cities  subjected  to  this  unnatural 

enable  them  to  control  the  money  supplv.     Postal  competition,  and  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant  share  of 

savings  banks  should  be  established,  and.  while  we  their  scanty  earnings  for  cramped  and  unhealthfid 

have  iree  coinage  of  gold  we  should  have  fVee  coinage  lodgings.    We  see  tne  same  intense  competition  oon- 

of  silver.    We  demand  the  immediate  application  of  demning  the  great  miy'ority  of  business  and  piofea- 

all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  sional  men  to  a  bitter  and  often  unavailing  struegle  to 

payment  of  the  bonded  debt,  and  condemn  the  further  avoid  bankruptcy,  and  that  while  the  price  of  wlthat 

issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  either  by  the  national  labor  produces  ever  falls,  the  price  of  land  ever  rises. 

Government  or  by  States,  Territories,  or  municipal!-  We  trace  these  evils  to  a  fundamental  wrong— the 

ties.  making  of  the  land  on  which  all  must  live  the  exdu- 

Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  sive  property  of  but  a  portion  of  the  commnnity.  To 
other  injurious  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes,  this  denial  of  natural  rights  are  due  want  of  employ- 
The  letting  of  convict  labor  to  contractors  should  be  ment.  low  wages,  business  depressions,  that  intense 
prohibitec^  the  contract  system  be  abolished  on  public  competition  wnich  midtes  it  so  difficult  for  the  ma- 
works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  jority  of  men  to  get  a  comfortable  living,  and  thai 
be  reduced  commensurate  with  the  increased  produc-  wrongful  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  prodncing 
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the  millionaire  on  one  side  and  the  tnmp  on  the  We  denounoe  the  Demooratio  end  B^publlcan  per- 

other.  ties  as  hopelessly  and  sbameleaftly  corrupt,  and  by 

To  give  all  men  an  interest  in  the  land  of  their  reason  of  their  affiliation  with  monopolies,  equally 


zation  of  natural  o]>portumties ;  to  do  away  with  the  with  both, 

one-sided  competition  whi<A  outo  down  wages  to  UnBaoceflsful  attempts  were  made  at  this 

starvation  rates :  to  restore  life  to  busmess  and  pre-  4.*^^  4.^  ««:♦«.  ^u^^^  ♦««.  i.v.^.  ^^,^i^m  «»  ^v^^ 

vent  periodical 'depressions;  to  do  away  wiUi  that  ^^^^  ^  miite  these  two  labor  parties  in  the 

monstroos  ii^justice  which  deprives  produoen  of  the  support  01  a  single  tloket,  and  on  August  2  a 

fruits  of  their  toil  while  idleri  grow  rich ;  to  prevent  oonferenoe  of  their  leaders  was  held  at  Ohioago 

the  oonilictB  which  are  arraying  class  agidnst  ohiss,  for  the  purpose :  but  as  the  Union  Labor  rep- 

!!ui''^i'n'mJl!'S^!>ThiL«  ^^  resentatives  demanded  the  entire  withdrawal 

oiety— we  propose  so  to  change  the  enstmg  system  of  -  ,     HnitA^  Tj^hnr  f\e>\ct^t  nn  Mn^mt^nt  wm 

taxation  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  on  the  wealth  he  ^^  "J®  i^*"^  lADor  CicJcet,  no  agreement  was 

produces,  nor  any  one  suffered  to  appropriate  wealth  reached*    The  canvass  of  the  latter  party  was, 

ne  does  not  produce  by  taking  to  himseif  the  increas-  however,  not  pushed  with  enthusiasm,  and  ez- 

ingvalues  which  tiie  growth  of  society  adds  to  land,  ^ept  in  New  York  and  Illinois  it  poUed  only  a 

what  we  propose  is  not  the  disturbing  of  any  man  „^r#*^«;««  „^*^ 

in  his  holding  or  title :  but,  by  taxation  of  land  ao-     «»™™«  ^te.    «,,     vr  *•       in 

coining  to  its  value  and  not  acooniing  to  its  area,  to  iBsneaa  Plyty  CotfWitlSfc— The  National  Con- 
devote  to  common  use  and  benefit  those  values  wtiich  vention  of  the  American  party  was  held  at 
arise  not  from  the  exertion  of  the  individual,  but  from  Washington,  D.  0.,  on  August  14  and  15,  dele- 
the  growth  of  society,  and  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  in-  |M|tes  to  the  number  of  126  beinir  present, 
dustry  and  its  products.  This  increased  taxation  of  ^r  xv  1.  i«  ^  xt.  ^  T?  est.  ▲  r 
land- values  must,  while  relieving  Uie  working  fkrmer  ^^^  ^^  °**^  ^^  these  were  from  the  btate  of 
and  small  homestead  owner  of  the  undue  "Burdens  New  York,  and  their  disposition  to  rule  the 
now  imposed  upon  them,  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  conyention  in  their  own  interest  early  led  to  a 
land  for  speculation,  and  thus  throw  open  abundant  withdrawal  of  about  26  members  from  otlier 
bffidiSf ^of  bom*^  «mploym«.t  »f  Ubor  «.d  th,  q,^  „^  oonaeqaent  .division  in  the  party 
We  would  do  away  with  the  present  ui^ust  snd  councils.  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  was 
wastefUIsystemof  finance,  which  piles  up  hundredis  nominated  for  President,  receiving  46  to  16 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury  vaults  while  we  are  for  Abram  8.  Hewitt.  The  nominee  for  Vice- 
paying  interest  on  an  enoimous  debt;  and  we  would  President  was  James  R.  Greer,  of  Tennessee, 
SS^'ISlldTrS^rear^^^^^^^  who  later  declined  the  honor.  The  resolutions 
Government  without  the  intervention  of  banks.  adopted  include  the  lollowmg : 

We  wish  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  Rmdttd^  That  all  law-abiding^  dtirens  of  the  United 

system  of  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  Statea  of  America,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  are 

private  corporations — a  svstem  which,  while  failing  to  politically  equals  (except  as  provided  by  toe  Comttitu* 

supply   adequately  public  needs,  impoverishes  the  tion),  and  ul  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the 

farmer^  oppresses  the  manufacturerj  hampere  the  mer-  full  protection  of  the  laws. 

diant,  mipedes  travel  and  communication,  and  builds  lUtolt^dy  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

np  enormous  fortunes  and  corrupting  monopolies  that  should  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal  and 

are  becoming  more  poweriul  tnan  the  Oovemment  State  Governments  from  conferring  upon  any  person 

itself.    For  this  system  we  would  substitute  Govern-  the  right  to  vote  unless  such  person  be  a  citizen  of  the 

ment  owneiship  and  control  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

whole  people  instead  of  private  profit  Ruoh^d^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  fostering  snd  en- 
While  declarin|f  the  foregoing  to  be  the  ftindamental  couraging  American  industries  of  every  dans  snd 
principles  and  auns  of  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  kind,  and  declare  that  the  assumed  issue  ^^Proteo- 
while  consdous  that  no  reform  can  give  eflTeotual  and  tion  "  v».  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  fraud  and  a  snare.  The 
permanent  relief  to  labor  that  does  not  involve  the  best  "  protection  "  is  that  which  protects  the  labor 
legal  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  natural  opportuni-  and  life  blood  of  the  republic  from  tne  degrading  com- 
nities,  we,  nevertheless,  as  measures  of  relief  from  petition  with  and  contaminations  by  imported  foreign- 
some  of  the  evil  effects  of  ignoring  those  rights,  favor  ere ;  and  the  most  dangerous  *^free  trade"  is  that  in 
aucb  legislation  as  may  tend  to  reduce  the  houra  of  paupera,  criminals,  communists,  and  anarehists,  in 
labor,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  of  ten-  which  the  balance  has  always  been  sgainst  the  United 
der  yeauR,  to  avoid  the  competition  of  convict  labor  States. 

with  honest  industry,  to  secure  the  sanitary  inspeo-  Whereas,  One  of  the  ffrsatest  evils  of  unrestricted 

tion  of  tenements,  factories,  and  mines,  and  to  put  an  foreign  immigration  is  tne  reduction  of  the  wagee  of 

end  to  the  oonspiracy  laws.  the  American  workingman  and  worktngwoman  to  the 

We  desire  also  to  so  simplify  the  procedure  of  our  level  of  the  underfed  and  underpaid  labor  of  foreign 

courts,  and  diminbh  the  expense  of  legal  proceedinffs,  countries ;  therefore, 

that  the  poor  mav  therein  be  placecT  on  an  equalitv  Metolved,  That  we  demand  that  no  immigrant  shall 

with  the  rich,  and  the  long  delays  which  now  result  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  without  a  passport 

in  scandalous  miscarriages  of  justice  may  be  pre-  obtained  from  the  American  Consul  at  the  port  from 

vented.  which  he  sails ;  that  no  passport  shall  be  issued  to 

Since  the  ballot  is  the  onl^  means  by  which  in  our  any  pauper,  criminal,  or  insane  person,  or  to  any  per- 

republic  the  redress  of  political  and  social  grievances  son  who,  in  the  judffment  of  the  consul,  is  not  likely 

is  to  be  sought,  we  espedally  and  emphatically  de-  to  become  a  desirable  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 

dare  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Aus-  and  that  for  each  immigrant  passport  there  shall  be 

trallan  system  of  voting,  in  order  that  the  effectual  collected  by  the  consul  issuing  the  same  the  sum  of 

secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  the  relief  of  candidates  for  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  to  be  by  him  paid  into 

public  office  from  the  heavy  expenses  now  imposed  theTressury  of  the  United  States. 

upon  them,  may  prevent  bribery  and  intimidation,  do  Besoh§d^  That  the  present  naturalization  lawa  of 

away  with  practical  discriminations  in  fovor  of  the  the  United  States  should  be  unconditionallv  repealed, 

rich  and  unscrupulous,  and  lessen  the  pomidous  in-  Bstolvtd,  That  the  soil  of  America  should  belong  to 

fluanoo  of  money  in  politics.  Americans ;  that  no  alien  non-  resident  should  be  psr- 
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mitted  to  own  real  estate  in  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  oonntry,  sapplementing  aad  in  some 

that  the  realty  possessions  of  the  resident  alien  should  oases  practically  superseding  the  regular  party 

be  limited  in  value  and  area.  marhinerv 

Bttolved,  Thai  no  flair  shall  float  on  anypubUo  ^  ,  .^*,oQ»r*v  t>  w  ni  u  s  xr 
bun^nT municipal,  8farte,or  national,  in  the  Cnited  Early  m  1887  the  Repuhhcan  Clob  of  New^ 
StatesTezoept  the  munidpd,  Sute,  or  national  flag  of  York  city  began  the  work  of  enlisting  the  Ke- 
the  United  States^thefli^ofthe  stars  snd  stripes.  publican  dabs  alreadv  in  existence  into  one 
^Bmolv€d,  That  we  rwasert  the  American  pnnciplea  compact  body,  and,  by  means  of  circulars  and 
l^^^ne^^^L^Yc^^^^  letters,  the  e'xistence  of  about  three  hundred 
we  oppose  the  appropriation  of  public  money  or  prop-  dubs  was  aiscoyered,  A  national  convention 
erty  to  any  church  or  institution  administered  by  a  of  these  organizations  was  held  in  New  York 
church.  We  maintain  that  aU  church  property  ©ity,  Dec.  15-17,  1887,  with  about  1,600  dele- 
should  be  subject  to  taxation.  ^^^  1^  attendance  from  twenty-three  States 

Other  CMTWtiras.  —  The    first    presidential  and  Territories.    Daniel  J.  Ryan,  of  Ohio,  was 

ticket  of  the  year  was  nominated  by  a  conven-  temporary,  and  William  M.  Evarts  permanent, 

tion  of  the  Industrial  Reform  party,  at  Wash-  chairman.    A  National  Republican  League  was 

ington,  D.  0.,  on  February  22,  and  contained  there  organized,  to  becomposed  of  State  leagne& 

the  names  of  Albert  E.  Redstone,  of  Oalif  ornia,  which  in  turn  were  to  be  made  up  of  local 

for  President,  and  John  Golvin,  of  Kansas,  for  clubs.    James  P.  Foster,  of  New  York,  was 

Vice-President.    The  new  party  found  only  a  elected  president :  Andrew  B.  Humphrey  secre- 

few  supporters,  and  had  no  appreciable  influ-  tary ;  and  J.  8.  Clarkson,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of 

ence  in  the  election.    Another  ticket,  equally  the  executive  committee ;    the  headquarters 

without  support  at  the  polls,  was  nominated  being  in  New  York  city.    New  clubs  sprung 

by  the  National  Equal  Rights  party  at  Des  up  everywhere,  and  by  August,  1888,  6,600 

Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  15,  bearing  the  names  ciubs  were  reported,  with  an  estimated  mem- 

of  Belva  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  for  bership  of  one  million  voters.    The  work  of 

President,  and  Alfred  H.  Love,  of  Philadel-'  forming  dubs  in  the  doubtful  States  was  pushed 

phia,  for  Vice-President.    The  latter  declined  rapidly.     In  West  Virginia  the  number  in- 

the  nomination,  and  the  name  of  Charles  Stuart  creased  in  six  weeks  from  4  to  118,  and  there 

Wells  was  substituted.    A  demand  for  woman  were  over  800  clubs  in  November.    Before  the 

suffrage  and  equal  rights  of  man  and  woman  election  there  were  1,100  clubs  in  Indiana,  with 

constituted  the  most  important  portion  of  the  a  membership  of  80,000,  and  1,400  clubs  in  New 

platform.    On  July  16  the  Grand  Council  of  York.    State  leagues  were  formed  and  State 

the  Independent  Labor  party  met  at  Detroit,  conventions  of  Kepublican  clubs  were  hel^ 

and,  after  discussion  of  the  different  parties  during  the  campaign  in  nearly  all  the  Northern 

and  candidates,  voted  to  support  the  Kepub-  States.    A  great  work  was  done  by  these  or- 

lican  candidates.    A  call  issued  on  August  16  ganizations  in  the  distribution  of  campaign 

for  a  national  convention  of  the  Greenback  documents,  and  especially  in  the  enrollment  ol 

party,  brought  together  only  eight  delM^tes  at  RepubUcan  voters. 

Cincinnati  on  September  12,  who  issuedfan  ad-  The  former  work  was  aided  and  extended 

dress  prodaiming  the  Greenback  principles,  but  by  the  Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston,  Mass., 

made  no  nominations.    On  July  25  a  conven-  which  was  formed  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 

tion  of  colored  Democrats  was  called  to  meet  protection.    Its  work  was  largely  confined  to 

at  Indianapolis  to  organize  a  movement  to  di-  the  circulation  of  documents,  nearly  thirteen 

vide  the  negro  vote.    There  were  64  delegates  million  being  issued  and  distributed,  to  a  great 

divided  into  two  factions,  each  of  which  strove  extent,  by  the  local  clubs  of  the  Republican 

for  control  of  the  convention,  and  their  quarrels  League. 

tended  largely  to  destroy  the  influence  and  ef-  In   this   movement   the-  Democrats   were 

feet  of  the  movement.    Resolutions  supporting  scarcely  less  active  than  their  opponents.    The 

the  Democratic  ticket  and  approving  Democratic  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  grew 

principles  were  adopted.     A  large  and  en-  out  of  a  suggestion  of  the  Young  Men^s  Demo- 

thusiastic  conference  of  anti-saloon  Republicans  cratic  Club  of  New  York  to  form  a  league  of 

was  held  at  New  York  on  May  2  and  the  day  Democratic  clubs  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 

following.    Representatives  were  present  from  principles  of  tarifiP  and  civil-service  reform, 

nearly  every  State,  and  the  necessity  of  solving  After  much  correspondence,  several  clubs  unit- 

the  liquor  problem  through  the  agency  of  the  ed  in  a  call  for  a  conference,  which  was  held 

Republican  party  was  discussed.    Resolutions  in  New  York  city,  April  21,  1888,  and  was 

were  adopted  and  a  movement  organized  in-  participated  in  by  delegates  from  twenty-one 

tended  to  arrest  the  growing  defection  of  Pro-  clubs  from  fourteen  States.    This  conference 

hibitionists  from  the  Republican  party.  called  a  convention  of  Democratic  clubs,  which 

Political  €hite» — An  important  feature  of  the  was  held  in  Baltimore,  July  4,  1888,  and  was 

political  canvass  of  this  year  was  the  rapid  attended  by  2,400  delegates  from  500  clubs, 

growth  of  the  political  club  system.     Two  W.  E.  RusselL  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen 

powerful  organizations,  the  Republican  League  temporary,  and  John  Winans  permanent,  chair- 

of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Associa-  man  of  the  convention.    The  principles  of  the 

tion  of  Democratic  Clubs,  were  formed,  whose  association  were  adopted,  which  henceforth 

influence  stimulated  the  formation  of  clubs  over  became  an  organization  for  the  success  of  the 
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party.  Obauocey  F.  Black,  of  Pennsylyania,  minister  at  Washington,  asking  advice  in  re- 
was  elected  president ;  Edward  B.  Whitney,  of  gard  to  the  political  sitaation,  and  of  the  reply 
New  York,  secretary ;  and  Bohert  Grier,  of  of  Minister  West  thereto.  The  writer  said  he 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  executive  com-  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States 
mittee ;  and  headqaarters  were  opened  in  New  of  English  hirth,  bat  he  still  considered  Eng^ 
York  city.  State  organizations  were  formed  land  the  mother-land.  He  further  said  that 
in  twelve  States,  and  by  November  8,009  clubs  the  information  he  sought  was  not  for  himself 
were  reported  from  forty-two  States  and  Ter-  alone,  but  to  enable  him  to  give  assurances  to 
ritories,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  800,-  many  other  persons  in  the  same  situation  as 
000.  New  York  led  the  list  with  480  clubs ;  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaencing  their  po- 
Kentucky  had  801 ;  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl-  litical  action  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
Tania,  and  Illinois  more  than  200  each ;  and  English  birth.  The  letter  also  contained  gross 
seven  other  States  more  than  100  each.  The  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  the  United 
National  Association  distributed  about  one  States  Government  in  respect  to  questions 
million  documents  during  the  canvass,  and  the  in  controversy  and  unsettled  between  the 
State  leagues  many  times  that  number.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  both  di- 
New  York  State  League  undertook  a  unique  rectly  and  indirectly  imputed  insincerity  in 
work  in  chartering  a  canal-boat,  the  ^^  Thomas  such  conduct.  The  British  minister  replied 
Jefferson,"  which,  under  the  command  of  Presi-  that  ^^  any  political  party  which  openly  favored 
dent  Thatcher  of  the  League,  with  a  crew  of  the  mother-country  at  the  present  moment 
speakers  and  a  cargo  of  tariff  documents,  made  would  lose  popularity,  and  that  the  party  in 
a  three  weeks*  voyage  across  the  State,  through  power  is  fully  aware  of  that  fact " ;  and  that 
theErieandChamplinOanals,  holding  meetings  in  respect  to  the  "questions  with  Canada 
and  distributing  documents.  The  State  League  which  have  been  unfortunately  reopened  since 
of  Pennsylvania  opened  the  canvass  with  a  the  rejection  of  the  (fisheries)  treaty  by  the 
thousand  sipmltaneous  meetings  in  all  parts  of  Republican  minority  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
the  State.  President's  message  to  which  you  allude,  •  .  . 

Besides  these  party  organizations,  the  tariff  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  political  ntu- 
reform  clubs  throughout  the  country  were  act-  ation  as  regards  the  presidential  election." 
ive  in  the  canvass,  notably  the  Reform  Olnb  of  The  President  regarded  this  reply  as  an  in- 
New  York,  the  Massachusetts  Tariff  Reform  terference  of  Minister  West  in  the  politics  of 
League,  the  New  Haven  Reform  Club,  and  the  this  country  by  giving  political  advice  to 
American  Tariff  Reform  League  of  Chicago. '  American  citizens,  and  notified  the    British 

Hie  FresMfiatfal  Caavaak — On  August  6  the  Government  of  his  conduct.    No  action  being 

candidates  of  the  Prohibition  party  made  pub-  taken  by  that  Government  for  his  recall,  the 

Ho   their   letters   of   acceptance.     President  President,  on  Oct.  80,  notified  him  that  his 

Cleveland's  letter  accepting  the  Democratic  presence  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain 

nomination  was  published  on  September  10,  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  this  Government, 

and  on  the  following  day  that  of  ex-Senator  and  his  passports  were  delivered  to  him.    The 

Harrison  appeared.    Mr.  Morton's  letter  ac-  British  Government,  regarding  this  action  as 

cepting  the  vice- presidential  nomination  ap-  unduly  hasty  and  discourteous,  refused  to  fill 

peared  on  October  2,  and  ex- Senator  Thur-  the   vacant   mission    during    the   remaining 

man's  on  October  14.    President  Cleveland  months  of  the  Administration.    The  incident 

reiterated  in  his  letter  the  strong  views  in  acquired  unusual  importance  from  the  circum- 

favor  of  tariff  reduction,  and  the  danger  of  a  stance  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Republican 

surplus  in  the  national  Treasury,  expressed  by  argument  throughout  the  campaign  to  show 

him  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  that  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  tariff-reform 

1887.     The   Republicans    were  not  slow  in  and  free-trade  views,  was  adopting  a  course 

taking  up  the  tariff  issue  thereby  presented,  that  would  open  our  markets  to  British  manu- 

and  that  question  became  the  absorbing  topic  facturers,  ana  was  hostile  to,  American  inter- 

of  discussion  in  the  canvass.     The  contro-  ests. 

versy  became  largely  one  between  protection  The  efforts  of  both  parties  were  directed 
and  free  trade,  the  Republicans  striving  to  mainly  to  the  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  New 
show  that  the  Presidenrs  utterances  and  the  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  Presi- 
Miils  Bill  committed  their  opponents  to  a  free-  dent  Cleveland  took  no  active  part  in  the  can- 
trade  policy,  while  they  were  themselves  vass,  and  Gen.  Harrison  confined  his  efforts  to 
pledged  to  abolish  the  entire  internal  revenue  short  addresses  made  to  the  numerous  delega- 
system  before  destroying  protective  tariff  rates,  tions  that  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  at 
Civil-service  reform,  the  Southern  problem,  the  his  home.  Ex-Senator  Thurraan  delivered  a 
sonal  record  of  the  candidates,  and  all  other  series  of  addresses  in  the  West,  and  spoke  also 
questions  dwindled  into  comparative  insignifi-  in  New  York  city  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
cance.  central  figure  of  the  canvass  on  the  Republican 

An  incident  of  the  later  days  of  the  canvass  side,  was  Mr.  Blaine,  whose  return  in  August 

was  the  publication  on  Oct.  24  of  a  letter  from  his  European  trip  was  signalized  by  a 

Snrporting  to  be  written  by  one  Charles  F.  great  demonstration  in  nis  honor  in  New  York 

[urchison,  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  to  the  British  city.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Maine 
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oBiiTitH  before  the  Seplember  election,  and 
afterward  made  a  t«ar  of  the  We«t,  Bpeaking 
to  large  andienoei. 

At  the  elecciun  in  Vovember  the  Democrats 
oarried  all  the  Sonthem  Btatea,  sb  nBaoI,  and 
the  Northern  Btates  of  New  Jersej  and  Con- 
neoticat.  In  Neir  York,  while  the  State  Demo- 
cratio  ticket  was  elected,  their  National  ticket 
WHB  nearly  16,000  votea  behind  the  Repnbli- 
can  ticket.  Qen,  Harrison  was  tbos  aesnred 
of  333  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
108.  The  popelar  vote,  by  ooantieB,  may  be 
foand  in  the  article  Uhitid  Statm,  Piotei- 
DBNTiAL  ELBonoNs  IN.  The  accompanying 
table  ^ves  it  bj  States. 

A  preaidentia]  candidate  nominated  by  the 
Booialists  of  New  York  city  received  2,068 
votes. 

The  resalt  of  the  CongresBional  elections  was 
to  give  control  of  the  popnlar  branch  of  Gon- 
greBB  to  the  BepDbltcans  by  a  small  majority. 

The  Governor  of  West  VirKinia  denied  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  two  Kepublicans  who 
were  elected  Co  Congress  npon  the  face  of  the 
returns  and  gave  them  to  their  Democratic 
opponents.  Shonld  the  Republicans  be  finally 
seated,  the  Republican  m^ority  in  the  Fifty- 
flrflt  Congress  will  be  incroa'ed  from  S  to  7. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress was  19. 

mnxED  STITEB,  nRAKCES  OF  TBE.  Dnring 
the  fiscal  jear  ended  Jone  80,  I86B,  the  rev&- 


nnea  collected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment averaged  more  than  (1.000,000  a  dsj, 
including  all  Snndays  and  holidays,  or  aboni 
$879,000,000  for  the  twelve  months.  Tliia 
aggregate  is  more  by  about  eight  million  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
littie  more  than  six  dollars  per  capita  of  popa- 
latioo,  about  the  average  rate  of  the  past  filteen 
years,  and  less  than  half  the  highest  rate  of 
Federal  taxation  per  capita  per  annnm  of 
which  the  Government  has  record  ((l&.TS  per 
capita  in  1868). 

The  expenditnree  for  the  jtM  have  been 
aboat  1868,000,000,  or  abonC  the  same  aa  ia 
1687,  and  greater  than  in  any  prevtoos  year 
eince  1S76. 

The  Borplas  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  over  and  above  all  aocmed  lia- 
bilities, was  about  $108,000,000.  It  waaabODt 
$41,000,000  when  the  year  began. 

The  average  monthly  surplus  has  been  twice 
aa  great  during  1888  as  during  1887,  and  the 
highest  amount  has  been  nearly  doable  the 
highest  aggregate  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
surplus  at  one  time  daring  the  past  year  was 
greater  by  $63,467,000  than  the  highest  point 

fireviously  reached,  and  has  since  declined  to 
ittle  less  than  half  its  greatest  a^^regate. 

The  National  Bank  depositary  system,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  mnch  recent  discns- 
sion,  has  ja»t  rounded  oat  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ary  of  its  existence.    From  the  beginning  <rf 
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the  fiscal  year  1864  to  the  dose  of  the  fiacal  BZPEii]>rnrKz& 

year  1888,  it  has  ha^u  maiDtained  by  each  snc-    g!lL|!;*|i;:::j:i::: •*?'S^  5! 

cesaiye  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  muTJJSS!?!!^::;::::::::;::;;;:;:::::      i'SSwOT 

discretionary  aodiority  conferred  by  kw.    The    £*"■*«>"•••:•, 80,«8^  n 

aggregate  amount  of  pnblio  funds   handled  Z5"i5;!bHSiISS                                  ^S^Sr « 

during  the  twenty-fiye  years  by  this  important  MiaoeUuMooa,  including  pabUc  boiidiiiga, 

adjunct  to  the  Treasury  has  been  nearly  15,000,-  JiftlJ^^tSin'Jlii?"*****^****"^*™---     *iS2^1  2 

Aivk /\i\/\         J   .1       ,    ••'  L  ij    1.  -J    \     District  of  Columbia 4,878,118  4S 

uuOjUUU,  ana  uie  balance  nela  oas  yaned  at    loterost  on  the  pobUe  debt 4i,7i6/w7  47 

different  dates  from  $6,000,000  to  $62,000,000.  ^^^^^^ 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  balance  was  about         ^""^ jgfig,<MjMjT 

$40,000,000,  and  during  the  four  years  follow-  hmwing  •  loipioi  of $U9,tfi8,ii8  OS 

ing  declined  steadily  to  $28,000,000  in  1868.  Which  w»a  nppiied  m  Mio^s : 

Since  that  year  it  has  never  risen  to  the  latter  PorehAse  of  bonds  for  the  sinkinir-ftaBd.  la- 

figure  except  in  1878,  when  it  exceeded  $62,-  p*£|X S'4S!d*^iS^'bS3u^ii;  •^"•'"  * 

000,000,  and  dunng  the  past  fiscal  year,  when  thsaforthestnking-fhnd^inclndlnff  $A,41V 

it  again  rose  to  this  high  sum,  and  has  been    ^^••^^ii^PS?™^"™  •••/•, yj,u^ 'I'yjMSSS 

miStained  for  several  months  at  about  $60,.  !^{SSS552S^£Sik,^^iScSL^^^        *^'^'"'' 

000,000.    From  1874  to  1887  the  balance  never      cy.eto. Mtqes  OB 

exceeded  $15,000,000,  and  it  is  to-day  nearly  f^^^^                                           |88,06440b5i 

three  times  as  large  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  LesTtoir  a  bskiiM  Mided'to'tt^ 

During  the  entire  period  the  Government  has  the-fteMoiyof 9»^,iio  ee 

never  been  subjected  to  the  slightest  loss  ex-         Totnl $ii9,6ivi9  os 

oept  during  the  earliest  stages,  wh«i  the  sys- 
tem was  imperfect  and  the  necessary  safe-  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  of  all 
gnards  had  not  yet  been  applied.  the  items  in  the  national  expenditure,  pensions 

During  the  year  just  dosed  the  number  of  constitute  much  the  largest,  and  exceed  the 
depositaries  was  increased  more  rapidly  than  total  cost  of  administering  the  legislative,  ex- 
ever  before.  The  system  has  proved  itself  to  ecntive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govem- 
be  an  important  monetary  agency  of  the  Gov-  ment,  as  well  as  the  Indian  and  diplomatic  and 
emment — safe,  economical,  efiicient,  and  ex-  consular  branches.  The  pension-roll  costs  the 
peditious  in  the  discharge  of  public  business.  Government  more  than  twice  as  much  as  its 
The  important  changes  of  policy  toward  the  military  establishment  and  engineerinff-works, 
depositaries  during  the  past  year  have  relieved  and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  navy, 
the  system  of  the  suspicion  of  favoritism  and  even  during  these  days  of  increased  expendi- 
have  placed  it  upon  a  basis  of  better  business  ture  in  naval  construction.  This  item  of  pen- 
principles.  The  undue  expansion  of  the  balance  sion  payments  is  the  only  one  that  is  growing 
tar  beyond  the  amount  necessary  for  the  true  in  amount.  It  was  $5,000,000  more  in  1888 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  depositary  system  is  than  in  1887,  and  $12,000,000  increase  in  1887 
due  exclusively  to  the  present  excessive  tax  over  1886,  while  the  aggregate  of  other  expen- 
laws,  and  whatever  objection  is  iustly  made  to  ditures  was  no  greater  for  1888  than  for  1887. 
this  large  balance  will  apply  with  greater  force  As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1887,  the 
to  any  other  disposition  which  the  Treasury  revenues  for  1888  increased  $11,041,749.88  in 
could  have  made  of  the  money.                       *  the  following  items :  Internal  revenue,  $5,478,- 

The  holdings  of  public  money  by  depositary  480.76 ;  customs,  $1,804,280.50 ;  sales  of  jpublic 

banks  were  almost  exactly  the  same  at  the  lands,  $1,047,780.81 ;  profits  on  coinage,  9458,- 

close  of  the  year  as  at  its  beginning,  or  about  881,65 ;  consular  fees,  $161,426.40 ;  deduction 

$52,000,000.  on  mutilated  notes,  etc.,  $112,422.05;  sale  of 

The  following  tables  exhibit  in  detail  the  naval  vessels,  $105,665.88;  sale  of  Government 

revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  property,  $108,044.04;  customs  fees,  $97,871.- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1888 :  98 ;  surveying  public  lands,  $67,601 ;  immi- 

BxvENui.  grant  fund,  $82,787;  fees  on  letters  patent, 

Cnttomi |219,(»MW«8  $14,487.86;  revenues  of  the  District  of  Co- 

sirSp'SSrids;::-:::::::::::;::.::::  'n;KII  lumbim  $328,200.18;  and  misceuaneous it»ms, 

Profits  OD  ooiosffe 9,887,«4  48  $889,278.02.    There  was  a  decrease  of  $3, 178,- 

Tta ^rttoS'iJSk?*' *"* *^ ^'* itSmSS  ®52.28,    as   follows:    Soldiers'   Home   fund, 

Oostoms  fees,  fines,  ete.! ! ! ' ! ! ! .' ! ! '. ! ! ! !  .* '.          i;oS7;448  90  $798,070.18 ;  tax  on  national  banks,  $687,284.- 

Psdflc  BsilrtMd  sinkinfr-ftind 1,170.881  48  88  ;  sslcs  of  old  public  buildings,  $624,882.20 ; 

SilSrSflSlStods".?::::::::^                     m^i^  salesoflndlanlands,  $598,941.88;  Pacific  lUil- 

Boidiers*  Home  (hnd 488^180  89  road  interest,  $288,096.18;   Pacific  Railroad 

8^  of  Oovernment  property ffS^SS  S  sinkimr-fund,  $194,104.44;  customs  fees,  $50,- 

Tiuc  on  sesl-sklns 817,600  00  „,r„  ^    j  "r'  ^  Jn  VVV  no'  v««w«-o*v««,  v-'v, 

immiffrsnt  fond 891*180  00  878 ;  land  fees,  $44,111.98;  and  customs  fines, 

Buireyinir  pabiic  lands   161,890  7}  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  $8,088.64 ;  making  a 

Dedactlons  on  matllated  notes,  etc 112.492  05  t,^^  ;^^J2^^^  «#  .^^^nn^  7^1  ♦i.x^  «a..  ^P  AT  qaq 

Sde  of  nsTsi  vessels .7 106,685  88  "®t  increase  Of  revenue  for  the  year  or  $7,oo2,- 

BsTenues  of  District  of  coiombu. .'. 9,660,860  81  797.10.    There  was  a  decrease  in  the  expend!* 


Miseellaiieoas 1,888,718  64 


tures  of  $15,377,724.81,  as  follows:  Civil  ex- 

Totai |879,86«,074  76    penses,  $12,812,564.79;  interest  on  the  public 
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debt,  $8,026,560.78;  military  establisliment, 
$88,589.74.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Pensions,  $5,259,406.98 ;  naval  estab- 
lishment, $1,785,810.85 ;  Indian  service,  $54,- 
785.18 ;  making  a  net  decrease  in  expenditures 
of  $8,278,221.80. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  various  ob- 
jects of  internal  taxation  during  the  past  two 
fiscfd  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


OBJECT. 

1887. 

1888. 

Spirits 

$A.\889,881  71 

80,108,087  18 

81,988.187  49 

4,888  87 

788,948  04 

849,483  88 

$<)9,808,16«  41 

T^bAooo 

80,668,481  08 

Fennentad  liquors 

State  bonks  and  txaokers. 
Oleomargarliie 

98,884,818  48 

4,808  56 

804,189  88 

MiscellADeovi*  T 

16Qv816  48 

Total 

$118,887,801  08 

1184,886,476  89 

In  1888  the  receipts  from  customs  were 
$219,091,173.68;  from  internal  revenue,  $124,- 
296,871.98. 

Stite  of  tlie  TNasiry.— The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  pubUo  Treas- 
ury on  Deo.  81,  1887,  and  Dec.  81,  1888: 


ITEMS. 


A§9eta: 

Gold  coin 

Ooid  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Silver  bullion 

Trade-doUar  bullion 

United  States  notes 

National-banknotes 

Deposits  in  national  bank- 
ing  depositaries 

Fractional  and  minor  coin. . 

National-bank  notes  in  pro- 
cess of  redemption 

MisceUaneons  items 


Total 


UabiUOM: 
oertiAcates  oatstaod- 


out- 


of 


Gold 
Ing 

Silver  oertUeates  outstand- 
ing  

Currency  certl£k»tes 
standing 

Reserve  for  redemption 
United  States  notes 

Fonds   for   retirement  of 
bank  circulation 

Five-per-oent.   redemption 
ftina 

Disbtirsing-offloers^  balances 

Transfer  checks  and  drafts. 

Post-Offioe  Department  ac- 
count  

Matured  debt  and  interest. . 

Miscellaneous  items 

Balance 


Total 


DMb  »,  IMT. 


$188,618,968  88 

128,788,888  18 

818,917,689  00 

8,888,686  66 

6,729,889  64 

88,409,484  94 

164,098  00 

63,199,917  64 
84,888,889  70 

4,766,840  74 
4,606,648  09 


1642,640,800  89 


$96,784,067  00 

176,860,488  00 

6,986^000  00 

100,000,000  00 

108,684,767  60 

7,878,699  48 

82,766,885  79 

8,819,788  88 

4,248,478  88 
16,844,944  50 

2,246,002  04 
94,226,168  81 


$648,640,800  88 


Dm.  tl,  1888. 


$887,864,818  88 

96.919,468  63 

864^406,869  00 

4,774,441  16 

6,090,796  61 

41,126,869  86 

848,828  00 

68,890,168  79 
88,788,796  19 

8,784,788  18 
886.998  96 


$ni,650,687  84 


$180,888,448  00 
846,819,999  00 

10,860,000  00 
100,000,000  00 

86,879,471  60 

6,688,079  98 

82,991,6(»  68 

4,180,076  64 

4,891,860  97 
18,806,808  86 

8,844,770  01 
84,870,060  88 


$711,660,687  84 


In  the  judicious  management  of  tbe  silver 
coinage  and  tbe  careful  fostering  of  gold  re- 
sources, tbe  administration  of  tbe  Treasury 
Department  bas  aobieved  greatest  credit  and 
accomplisbed  the  most  important  results.  In 
Marcb,  1885,  the  Treasury  silver  holdings,  un- 
represented by  silver  certificates  in  circulation, 
amounted  to  $48,000,000,  and  in  July,  188H, 
tbey  had  risen  to  $97,000,000  ($185,000,000  of 
standard  dollars  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  being 


offset  by  only  $87,500,000  of  certificates  out- 
standing). At  the  close  of  December,  1888, 
the  net  nlver  holdings  were  only  $12,900,000 
($260,000,000  of  dollars  and  bullion  being  off- 
set by  more  than  $246,000,000  of  outstanding 
silver  certificates). 

While  thus  successful  in  putting  out  silver, 
the  Treasury  has  achieved  equally  good  results 
in  aocnmlating  gold.  The  net  gold  fund  when 
tbe  administration  began  was  $125,700,000, 
and  it  soon  fell  to  about  $110,000,000,  a  dan- 
gerously narrow  margin,  if  gold  naytnents  were 
to  continue.  In  little  more  tnan  two  years 
from  that  date  it  was  nearly  doubled.  Three 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
it  reached  $218,800,000,  and  at  the  close  of 
1888  it  was  $208,800,000,  having  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  In  1878  the  Government 
gold  fund  was  $100,000,000,  and  in  October, 

1887,  it  reached  $200,000,000.  Since  the  lat- 
ter date  its  highest  amount  has  been  $218,- 
000,000,  and  its  lowest  $186,000,000;  both  ex- 
tremes having  been  touched  within  the  past 
year — ^the  highest  in  March  and  the  lowest  in 
October.  On  Jan.  1,  1888,  tbe  gold  fond  was 
$208,000,000.  Since  the  amount  of  $100,000,000 
was  readied  in  1878,  the  Government  gold 
holdings  have  never  declined  nearly  to  that 
limit,  except  in  May,  1885,  when  the  Treasurer 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  gold 
from  the  banks. 

The  PiMIc  DeM.— Two  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  our  recent  history  have  been  tbe 
increase  of  population  and  tbe  decrease  of 
public  debt,  and  these  have  operated  together 
to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  debt  per  capita  at 
a  rate  more  rapid  than  is  generally  known. 
When  our  public  debt  was  at  its  highest  ag- 
gregate of  nearly  $8,000,000,000,  in  1865,  and 
the  population  fewer  than  85,000,000,  tbe  debt 
amounted  to  more  than  $80  for  each  individual. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888  the  public 
debt  unpaid  and  unprovided  for,  less  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  was  about  $1,165,000,000,  while 
the  population  was  61,894,000.  The  amount 
of  debt  per  capita  has  thus  been  reduced  from 
over  $80  to  less  than  $19.  The  period  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  a  re- 
duction of  the  debt  by  nearly  $2,000,000,000, 
and  an  increase  of  population  by  more  than 
26,000,000.  In  1865,  when  the  public  debt  per 
capita  was  over  $80,  the  Goverment  revenues 
collected  amounted  to  $9.60  per  capita.    In 

1888,  with  the  debt  at  less  than  $19  per  capita, 
the  revenues  amounted  to  $6.18  from  each 
individual. 

The  operation  of  the  present  revenue  laws, 
if  all  the  collections  could  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  at  par  value,  would 
cancel  the  entire  amount  in  less  than  three 
years. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  national  debt  at  the  close 
of  the  calendar  years  1887  and  1888.  But  this 
statement  is  exclusive  of  cash  applicable  to 
payment  of  the  debt  and  of  cash  held  by  the 
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Treasnrj  to  offbet  ontstanding  gold,  silver,  and 
carrenoy  certificates : 


CHARACTER  OF  DBBT. 

Bonds  at  4^  per  cent 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent 

BeftiDdlng  oertlflcstes  at 

4  per  cent 

Navy  pension  fond  at  8 

per  cent 

Interest  accrued  on  the 

aboTe  loans 

Matured  debt 

Intneet  on  matured  del>t 
Bonds  Issned  to  Padflo 

Railway  compaotes .... 
Interest  unpaid  thereon . . 
Demand  and  United 

States  notes 

Gold  certificates 

BllTer  certificates 

Currency  certificates: 

Fractional  currency 

TotaldebC. 


Dm.  »,  1M7. 


|8aOJM4,600  00 
782,442,100  00 

161<06OOO 

14,000,000  00 

10,058,106  86 

8,168.965  26 

178392  04 

64,688,512  00 
1,948,695  82 

846,788,121  00 
96,784,057  00 

176,85^428  00 
6,96^000  00 
6,942,214  12 


Dm.  si,  1M8. 

$181,152,800  00 
681,187,600  00 

128,240  00 

14,000,000  00 

9402,128  19 

2,094,695  26 

160,788  64 

64,628,512  00 
1,948,215  82 

846,787,828  60 

120,888,448  00 

246,219,999  00 

10,250,000  00 

6,919,626  47 


11,691,860,706  60  $1,686,868,271  88 


CuTHicy  CiralatlM. — The  tendency  of  na- 
tional financial  operations  for  some  time  past 
has  been  to  bring  the  legal-tender  notes  to  a 
metiUlio  basis,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  not  apparently  had  that  end  in  view,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  their  cancellation,  al- 
though their  retirement  has  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized. When  the  anxiety  and  apprehension 
with  which  these  notes  hare  at  times  been  re- 
garded are  recalled  and  the  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  their 
credit  are  remembered,  it  seems  wonderful 
that,  with  little  aid  from  statesmanship  and 
financiering,  the  great  problem  has  solved  it- 
self, and  this  legal-tender  currency  has  been 


brought  to  such  a  basis  as  no  longer  to  present 
a  practical  question  or  difficulty  as  to  the  means 
of  redemption  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  threaten 
any  financial  disturbance  as  a  conseouence  of 
the  eventual  retirement  and  cancellation  of 
these  notes  on  tiie  other. 

Such  are  the  daily  operations  of  the  coinage 
and  currency  laws  that  the  Treasury  comd 
now,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  redeem 
and  cancel  the  greenbacks  as  rapidly  as  they 
would  be  voluntarily  surrendered.  At  the 
same  time  the  increase  in  metallic  money  has 
been  so  rapid  and  so  great,  and  the  expansion 
of  circulation  of  other  forms  of  paper  money 
has  been  so  large  that  the  greenoacks  are  no 
longer  essential  for  the  purposes  of  a  convenient 
currency,  and  could  be  withdrawn  and  can- 
celed in  accordance  with  a  conservative  plan 
of  gradual  retirement  without  causing  any 
popular  inconvenience  or  iiguriously  affecting 
the  circulating  medium.  A  statement  is  given 
below  of  the  actual  paper-money  circulation  of 
the  United  States  on  Dec.  81,  1887  and  Deo. 
81,  1888,  showing  the  yearns  changes  in  the 
four  forms  of  note  circulation. 

The  Hatlwal  Baaks. — ^Although  a  contraction 
of  $27,700,000  has  occurred  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  in  the  national  bank-note  circu- 
lation, only  $11,800,000  of  this  amount  has 
been  due  to  the  withdrawal  during  that  period 
of  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasury  as  secu- 
rity. The  larger  amount,  or  $15,900,000,  came 
from  the  fund  for  the  redemption  of  notes  of 
banks  that  had  before  the  oeginning  of  the 
year  surrendered  this  part  of  their  circulation. 
In  other  words,  the  contraction  of  note-circula- 


OOMPABATIVE  STATEMENT,  BT  DEN0MIKATI0N8,  OF  UNITED  STATES  CUBBENCT  AND  BANK- 
NOTE CIECULATION. 


DKNOMINATIONS. 


One  dollar 

Two  doQan 

FtTedoIlara 

Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollan 

Fifty  dollars 

One  hundred  dollara. . 
FlTe  handred  dollan . 
One  tboaaand  dollara . 
FlTe  thoaaaod  dollani. 
Ten  tboaaand  dollara . 


Total 


HATIONAL  BAKK-MOTBS. 


Dm.  si,  1887. 


|8S0,5U 

soo,as4 

7^T883«) 
88,41ft,040 
«8,4S2,220 
1^440,4S0 
24i8e,600 
80T,600 
58,000 


Dm.  81,  1888. 


$879,468 

19S,874 

«0.a90,a95 

7e.09fi380 

58,014,860 

18.814,900 

21,771,900 

858,500 

47,000 


$268,898,878    |      $288,660,027 


VHrrSO  STATK8  Hom. 


Dm.  81,  18ST. 


$6,788,495  90 

6,698,184  60 

98,448,519  60 

87,885.822  00 

72,846,119  00 

20.594,405  00 

28.66.%620  00 

8.068,600  00 

28,695,500  00 

85,000  00 

10,000  00 


Dae.  81,  1888. 

$4,828,849  90 

4024.964  60 

70,691,066  60 

88,060,524  00 

86,288,682  00 

28,940,820  00 

82,905,140  00 

18,142,500  00 

29,809,000  00 

8^000  00 

10,000  00 


$847,681,016  00    ,    $847,681,016  00 


DBNOMJNATIONa 


One  dollar 

Two  dollars 

Fire  dollars 

Ten  dollani        

Twentr  dollars 

Fifty  (Collars 

One  hmidred  dollars. . 
Five  handred  dollara . 
One  thoosand  dollars. 
Five  thoosand  dollars. 
Ten  thoosand  dollara . 


BiLTsa  onnnoATva. 


Dm.  81,  1867. 

$17,692,298  80 

10,891,154  20 

82,482,485  50 

64^560,947  00 

48,158,128  00 

4,921,450  00 

8,478,080  00 

585,500  00 

425,000  00 


Dm.  81,  1888. 

$27,258,687  90 

19,280,672  60 

71,453,982  50 

84,698,879  00 

40.182,624  00 

8.9A5.500  00 

2.727,720  00 

409,500  00 

267,000  00 


GOLD  OXBTIFIOATSB. 


Dm.  81,  1887. 


$14,089,246 
10,999,825 
14,850,600 
18,028,500 
22,905,000 
14,056,000 
86,020,000 


Total $188,194,998  00  I  $250,178,566  00  I   $125,892,671 


Dm.  81,  1888. 


$12,187,260 
9.488,250 
12,698.200 
12,582,000 
26.684,000 
91,91&000 
80.950,000 


$126,854,710 
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tion  has  been  muoh  more  largely  due  to  the  oon-  one  year  ago  they  had  about  $116,000,000  46 

tinued  retirement  of  the  notes  originally  based  and  about  $70,000,000  4^;  and  now  thej  have 

upon  the  8-p6r-cent.  bonds,  for  the  redemp-  about  $106,000,000  of  48  and  $69,000,000  4^8. 

tion  of  which  the  banks  furnished  funds  when  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 

the  8  per  cents  were  redeemed  than  from  the  4-per-oent.  bonds  has  fallen  instead  of  rising. 

Toluntary  surrender  of  4  or  4^  per  cent,  bonds.  This  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 

Expensive  as  these  bonds  have  become,  and  national  bank  depositaries  have  furnished  over 

slight  as  is  the  inducement  for  holding  them  as  $37,000,000  of  48  and  lesn  than  $18,000,000  of 

a  basis  of  note-circulation,  here  is  another  evi-  4is  as  security  for  deposits ;  and  this  amount 

dence  that  the  banks  surrender  their  circula-  of  4-per-cents  is,  to  some  extent,  owned  by 

tion  very  slowly,   and   that  the  contraction  national  banks,    which  can  substitute   these 

which  is  in  progress  is  more  largely  due  to  the  bonds  for  the  4is  now  held  as  security  for 

compulsory  surrender  of  the  8-per-cent.  bonds,  circulation. 

when  they  were  being  called,  than  to  the  sub-  The  Comptroller  has  matured  an  elaborate 

sequent  voluntary  sale  of  the  high-priced  bonds  plan  for  the  issue  of  circulation  baaed  upon 

now  held  as  the  basis  of  circulation.  commercial  paper  and  a  small  cash  reserve, 

Despite  the  heavy  burden  that  is  now  im-  and  regulated  by  national-bank  unions  in  vari- 

posed  upon  bank-note  circulation,  and  the  un-  ous  cities,  in  which  the  banks  as  well  as  the 

just  and  illogical  requirements  of  law,  the  banks  Government  will  be  represented, 

adhere  tenaciously  to  their  bonds,  and  are  mak-  The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 

ing  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence.     The  of  the  national  banks  on   Dec.  12,  1888,  as 

vitality  of  the  system  and  the  strength  of  its  shown  by  reports  from  8,150  banks  then  in 

popular  support  are  shown  by  the  pertinacity  operation : 

with  which  the  banks  maintain  their  charters  bisouroes. 

and  continue  to  comply  with  the  requirements,    Lows m^ dtooooate ^^^^SIKSS 

,.1  *.j'iL«  au        Overdrafts  10J)81«a87  24 

w Inch  are  steadily  becommg  more  severe  as  the  united  states  bonds  to  secare  drenlation . .      itt.880,aM  w 

prices  of  bonds  advance.    The  analysis  of  the  United  Butes  bonds  to  seenre  deposits ...       48^949,000  m 

year'8  returns  shows  clearly  that  scarcely  a  S^et^aiSd'SJw^- ::::::     i<«;l?tS8?T 

bond  has  been  surrendered  except  under  the    Dae  ftom  approved  reserve  agents 1M,5S7,199  sr 

pressure  of  absolute  necessity,  anS  yet  the  re-  BSSSSS^STrilTSSk^::::::;     '2:il?:tg  S 

Imquishment  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than    Keai  esute,  ftimiture,  and  iiztnres <B.4Sft,066  T4 

it  can   continue  without  forcing  many  banks     Current  expenses  snd  taxes  paid   lA^ffilS 

out  of  the  national  system.  ChJSLjMd^'IJthe/^h'itims ';.*.* ;;:.*.*:;.::       I4;i40>5s  18 

Public  sentiment  has  demanded  the  mainte-    Exchanges  for  oiearing-Honse 9i,76{k393  98 

nance  of  the  national  banks  in  the  great  cities    S^^'i??!' J5|ll;! *^^2?  2 

,  It    ^  ^i_  1       ^   Ai_  X  Fractional  currency oKogBTi  48 

and  small  towns  throughout  the  country,  no    Trade-dollars T86M 

matter  how  well  established  State  or  private  Q^J^^^f*^*^*                   870  82fiLt87  98 

banks  may  be.    The  returns  show  a  steady  re-  GoidTrisurycertiflcites.*.*   7&]b84,4S0  oo 

duction  of  the  bond -deposits  to  the  amounts  Gold  Clearing- Houm  certifl- 

which  the  law  makes  compulsory,  and  that  the  eu^coiidoii,i;:: :::::::     tI^SSS 

new  ban  ks  organized  b  ave  deposited  less  bonds    mi ver  coin,  fWwUonai 8.276,200  54 

for  circulation  than  a  similar  number  of  banks  SUver  Treasury  oertlfleates..      8.812.844  00      ^           ^^ 

have  ever  done  before.     The  action  of  the  old    Legal-tender  notes 82,66^060  00 

banks  and   the  continued  admission  of  new  United  states  oertlfleates  of  deposit  for  le- 

ones  show  the  earnestness  of  the  battle  that  the  ^nl'^'.ir'.SiiDifcifiidiia.iw       '^""  " 

banking-system  will  make  for  self-preservation;       urer  of  the  United  Htates T,i4i,4S4  4i 

but  the  returns  show,  in  a  manner  equally  con-  !>««  &«•«  Treasurer  of  the  United  States        ,  ^.  ^,  ^ 

....  '^    V  i.       J     i.*  other  than  redemption  rand 1^48,89104 

elusive,  the  necessity  for  a  prompt  reduction  in  ^^ 

the  compulsory  amount  of  bond-deposits.  Aggregate t2,777^7&.799  oo 

One  respect  in  which  the  year's  returns  will  LiABiLims. 

be  disappointing  is  the  failure  of  the  banks  to    Capital  stock  paid  in $598,848,247  29 

make  any  progress  in  the  substitution  of  4  for  S?!S!^ndwdM^ii::.::::;::;::;::;::    'mlS^  n 

4t  per  cent,  bunds.    As  the  former  nave  sev-  National-bank  notes  issued.  $i48.o«i,439  oo 

era!  years  longer  to  run,  there  has  been  gen-    Amount  on  hand 2,484,182  flo 

eral  recognition  among  ban  kers  of  the  import-         Amount  outstanding 14«,649,29«  50 

ance  of   substituting  the  long-term   for  the    Bute-bank  notes  ouutanding. 8I8M  M 

short-term  bonds,  and  thus  secnring  the  main-  gjlJ&tidJjSiti :.:..:  :: •:::;:;.•::::  l^MSS?  « 

tenance  of  the  bank  charters  at  least  as  long    United  Sutes  deposits 48,707,010  88 

as  the  lease  of  life  of  the  4-per-cent.  bonds.  i>eposits  of  United  States  disbuving  offi-        ^4,.^^  ^^ 

The  two  classes  of  bonds  are  nearly  at  a  par  DS^toother national *hank8!^'.'.".\\^            252.»i.i84  ao 

when    interest    worth    is   computed ;    but   the     Due  to  8tate  banks  and  bankers 106,001,808  48 

past  two  years  have  not  witnessed  any  prog-    ggg' "JiJJ"'  «Hiiscoanted. ^S;??}:^?  S 

ress  in  this  direction.     Two  years  ago  the  

national  banks  had  on  deposit,  as  security  for         Aggregate fs,777v579,799  00 

circulation,  about  $315,000,000  of  4-per-cent.  The  GalMge.— The  gold  deposited  at  the  mints 

bonds,  and  about  $57,000,000  of  4^  per  cents ;  and  assay-offices  during  the  fiscal  year  1888,  not 
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inclading  re-deposits,  was  8,882,120*497  stand-  standard  silver  dollars,  of  $404,100.64.  In  ad- 
ard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $72,220,497.06  in  dition,  trade-dollars  were  received  and  melted 
the  preceding  year,  an  excess  of  $4,002,424.69  of  the  coining  valne  in  silver  dollars  of  $1,060,- 
over  the  fiscal  year  1887.  In  addition  there  174.11  (911,087*18  standard  ounces).  Old  ma- 
were  re-deposits  of  the  valne  of  $8,668,909.11.  terial,  consisting  of  plate,  jewelry,  etc.,  was 
Of  the  re-deposits  of  gold,  $4,890,810.84  repre-  deposited,  containing  silver  of  the  valne  of 
sents  the  value  of  imported  hars,  and  $4,278,-  $627,816.82. 

643.27  of  fine  hars  hearing  the  stamp  of  the  The  coinage  during  the  fiscal  year  1888  con- 

assay-office  at  New  York,  sent  in  for  coinage,  sisted  of  109,080,047  pieces,  of  the  value  of 

The  total  deposits  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  $68,719,242.82.    The  gold  consisted  of  2,800,- 

1888,  including  re-deposits  as  above  cited,  were  084  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $28,864,170.00,  of 

4,848,077*049  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  whicn  $16,801,740  was  in  double-eagles;  $8,- 

1^0,894,406.67.    The  deposits  and  purchases  of  998,260  in  eagles;  $2,990,010  in  hcQf-eagles; 

silver,  not  including  re-deposits,  were  80,018,-  $84,098  in  three-dollar  pieces;   $10,682.00  in 

889'97  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  quarter-eagles;  and  18,880  gold  dollars.    The 

$41,881,014.66,  against  $47,706,918.70  in  the  silver  coinage  consisted  of  $82,717,678;   $2,- 

S receding  year.    In  addition  tnere  were  re-  886.00  in  half-dollars ;  $194,668.20  in  quarter- 

epoBits  of  silver  of  the  coining  value  of  $491,-  dollars;    and  $1,219,917.00  in   dimes.      The 

881.79,  of    which    $270,189.70    consisted   of  subsidiary    coinage   amounted   to  12,988,021 

imported  bars,  principally  of  the  minor  assay-  pieces,   of  the  value  of  $1,417,422.20.    The 

offices,  and  $2 16,642.04  of  fine  bars.    The  total  minor  coinage  consisted  of  10,207,178  five-cent 

deposits  and  purchases  of  silver  were  30,941,-  nickel  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $760,- 

007*92  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  (calculated  808.60 ;  40,078  three-cent  nickel  pieces,  of  the 

at  coining  rate  in  standard  silver  dollars)  of  nominal  value  of  $1,867.19;  and  40,720,078 

$41,822,846.40.    The  value  of  both  the  gold  one-cent  bronze  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of 

and  silver  depoi<ited  and  purchased  at  the  mints  $407,200.78 ;  the  total  minor  coinage  amount- 

and  assay-offices  during  the  fiscal  year,  not  ing  to  60,977,819  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value 

including  re-depusits,  was  $118,006,012.22,  and  of  $1,218,976.07.    The  coinage  of  the  fiscal 

including  re-deposits,  $122,717,808.12.    Of  the  year  exceeded  in  number  of  pieces  even  the 

§old  received  at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  large  coinage  executed  the  preceding  year, 

uring  the  year,  $82,406,306.09  was  clafisified  being  109,080,047  pieces  in  1888  against  98,- 

as  of  domestic  production,  against  $32,978,-  122,017  in  1887. 

027.41  in  the  preceding  year.  A  reduction  of  rHITED  STATiS  NA¥T.  Since  1881,  when  the 
a  little  over  $500,000  in  the  production  of  the  United  States  Navy  had  fallen  into  a  condition 
United  States  is  thus  indicated.  The  foreign  of  material  decay,  a  great  and  snocessful  effort 
gold  bullion  deposited  aggregated  $21,741,-  has  been  made  to  restore-the  fieet  to  the  posi- 
042.44,  and  the  foreign  gold  coin  $14,096,-  tion  it  occupied  prior  to  1861,  when  its  ships 
880.0:) ;  a  total  of  $86,387,927.47,  against  were  in  general  the  best  of  their  classes  in  the 
$82,467,840.98  in  the  year  preceding.  The  world.  The  movement  began  with  the  ap- 
value  of  the  United  States  light-weight  gold  pointment,  by  Secretary  Wmiam  H.  Hunt,  of 
coin  deposited  for  re-coinage,  was  $492,012.60.  the  first  advisory  board,  in  1881,  to  determine 
Old  material  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  the  composition  of  the  fieet  required  by  the 
jewelry,  bars,  plate,  etc.,  containing  gold  of  necessities  of  national  policy.  This  board  was 
the  value  of  $2,988,700.90.  composed  of  able  officers,  presided  over  by 
Of  the  silver  bullion  deposited  and  purchased,  Rear- Admiral  John  Rodgers.  Its  report  com- 
82,180,160*79  standard  ounces,  valued  at  $87,-  manded  general  attention,  and  is  still  quoted  in 
898,648.34,  was  classified  as  of  domestic  pro-  debates  relating  to  naval  construction.  It  re- 
duction ;  and  29,671,470*04  standard  ounces  of  ported  that  the  fieet  should  be  composed  of 
the  coining  value  of  $34,026,803.02,  consisted  twenty  -  one  armored  vessels,  seventy  unar- 
of  fine  bar?  bearing  the  stamp  of  well  known  mored  cruisers  of  different  types,  ^ve  rams,  ^ve 
private  refineries  in  the  United  States,  but  the  torpedo-gunboats,  and  twenty  torpedo-boats, 
classification  at  the  mints  of  silver  bullion  is  ana  that  steel  should  be  the  material  of  which 
inexact,  for  the  reason  that  fine  silver  bars  they  should  be  built.  The  adoption  by  Oon- 
purchased  from  private  refineries  are  all  neces-  gress,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  William  E. 
sarily  classified  as  of  domestic  production,  while  Chandler,  of  the  principle  that  obsolete  ships 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  to  a  large  extent  should  not  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  when  the  ex- 
composed,  as  for  several  years  they  have  been,  penditure  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  the  original 
of  silver  obtained  from  ore  and  bullion  im-  cost,  was  an  important  step  in  preparing  the 

Sorted  from  Mexico.    The  silver  bullion  classi-  way  for   reconstruction.      During   Secretary 

ed  as  foreign  bullion  received  at  the  mints  Chandler's    administration    the    '^Chicago,*' 

during  the  year  was  $1,668,384.20.     Foreign  "Boston,"  "Atlanta,"  and  "Dolphin"  were 

silver  coins  of  the  value  of  $87,386  were  melted  built  by  John  Roach,  on  designs  furnished  by 

during  the  year.    United  States  silver  coins,  the  second  advisory  board,    ni  1880,  at  a  crit- 

oonsisting  almost  entirely  of  worn  and  uncur-  ical  time  in  our  naval  reconstruction,  the  Navy 

rent  subsidiary  coins  and  old  silver  dollars,  Department  came  under  the  administration  of 

were  melted,  of  the  value,  at  coining  rate  in  William  0.  Whitney.    During  his  administra- 
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tion  the  department  has  maintained  an  inti-  0^7  and  boilers  for  additional  protection  against  ^un- 

mate  relation  with  the  meobanical  indnstriea  ^^'  BoUera  we  of  the  horizontal  tubular  type,  single 

and  ingenuity  of  the  country ;  ite  requirements  ^^Th?"  pSritan  "  is  a  low  free-boani,  double-turwted 
for  vessels,  guns,  armor,  torpedoes,  and  the  monitor,  bmlt  of  iron ;  armored  with  a  steel  belt  ex- 
munitions  of  war  have  been  of  the  highest  tending  the  entire  length  of  tlie  vessel ;  and  earrying 
standard,  and  every  suitable  encouragement  ^^^^  lo-inch  breech-loading  guns  in  two  armored  tur- 

has  been  given  to  all  ship-builders,  manufact-  ?*»»  ^^^»  »?  ^^l^Sf  ^^""^21^3'    P^  ^"^ 

«-^—    .n^  ;.«..^«f^—  »k!L^  ^«rx«*!.  .>.^»:<.»^  tive  power  IS  furnished  by  two  direct-acting  honzon- 

urers,  and  inventors  whose  efforts  promised  tal  engines.    The  armor  on  the  turretoislU  inches 

success.     In  1885,  forgmgs  for  guns  of  more  thick.    The  side  armor  is  12  inches  thick  amidships, 

than  6-inch  caliber,  armor,  steel  shafting,  rapid-  reduced  to  8  inches  at  the  ends.    The  conning-tower 

fire  and  machine  guns,  torpedoes,  and  torpedo-  ^■^^"^fj^jf.*^*^'^' 


inch,  12-inch,  and  16-inoh  caliber,  steel  armor  of  the  com]>ound  ty^pe.  The  machinery  of  the  **  Ho- 
of the  highest  character  and  greatest  thickness,  5*dnock  "J*  of  the  triple-expansion  type,  of  repent 
»*^i  <.i^J#f{..»  4^m  ^n^tn^o  ^#  \^n^*»i^no  .^^^IT  dcsigu,  sud  of  muoh  greater  power  than  that  of  the 
steel  shaftmg  for  engines  of  enormous  power,  ^^%  ^^^^  ^f  ^^ g  ^1^     The  armor  on  the  turrets 

'  rapid-hre  and  machme  guns  and  ammunition,  of  the  '*  Terror.'*  *' Amohitrite,"  and  ^'Monadnock" 

'  dynamite-guns,  torpedoes,  torpedo-boats,  and  is  Hi  inches  thick,  and  on  the  sides  the  aimoi^bclt 

:  submarine  boats  will  be  fuUy  esUblished.     As  ^"io«  in  thickness  from  7  inches  amidships  to  6  inches 

a  result  of  Secretary  Whitney's  poHcy,  the  fi.*t®  ^\f^"JJ^-  *^**®  oonning-tower  is  9  inches 

rr  'I^j  Oi.  r   ^™^'~''  ,       V    1  All   J    '     J  thick.    The  **  Miantonomoh "  18  Similarly  protected 

united  States  will  soon  be  absolutely  independ-  by  compound  armor,  purchased  in  England  m  1884. 

ent  of  foreign  aid  for  the  production  of  every  The  ^ Maine'*  is  an  armored  cruiser,  designed  by 

.  component  part  of  the  modern  war-ship.  the  Navy  Department,  building  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 

The  modem  war-ship  represents  the  highest  J,^:    P«  material  for  her  construction  is  on  hand, 

^49^^  ^*  .»>..^k<.«:^»i  oV:ii  -«^  ;««^««:*«    ««^  the  keel  has  been  laid,  and  several  of  the  fhimes 

effort  of  mechanical  skUl  and  ingenuity,  and  ^^^^^    rp^e  lo-inch  gu^  are  mounted  in  pairs,  in 

has  become  a  macnine  or  toe  costliest  produc-  two  turrets  placed  en  iehdon  on  upper  deck ;  two 

tion — high^power  guns,  armor,  machinery  of  e-inoh^uns  are  mounted  in  recessed  "bow  ports;  two 

the  greatest  power,  torpedoes,  torpedo-boats,  are  similarly  placed  in  jiuarter  ports,  and  two  are  on 

and  electric  fights,  all  find  places  in  its  con-  J^X^I^iSf^nfr^^Jfanl^^^       ^ThVS£?fl^ 
..            j5uiu*ai      t-»j«*.j      •         J  of  the  vertical  tnple-expansion  type.    The  protection 
struction,  and  the  battle-ship  of  to^ay  is,  under  ^f  the  **  Maine  "  consiiitaof  an  armor-belt  180  feet  long 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  from  three  to  and  11  inches  thick ;  the  two  forwaid  ends  are  joined 
five  years  in  building,  while  its  cost  is  more  by  a  6-inch  armored  athwart^ip  bulkhead.    Above 
than  double  that  of  its  prototype  of  twenty  t^«.  ^1*  *»<*  below  turret,  oval  redoubts  varying 
^_ T«^    ^ 4.:™„*   4l.o.^»k^„4-   4.kl  10-inch  armor  protect  turret-bases,  loading-tubes,  ma- 
years  ago.      The    sentiment  throughout  the  chineiy.etc.;  the  turret-armor  vakesftt)m  10-6  iiches 
country  seems  to  be  deciaedly  m  favor  of  to  11*5  inches  in  thickncBS.    The  conninff-tower  is  10 
I  building  a  fleet  capable  of  efSciently  aiding  in  inches  thick,  and  a  4'5-inch  tube  runsdown  from  it 
the  defense  of  our  coasts,  and  of  maintaining  to  the  protective  deck.   The  armored  deck  is  2  inches 

i  our  rights  and  interests  abroad.    Such  a  fleet  ^^^f^  ^^^}'Zh^!  "^°P*  '*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  °^  ^*  *^^*' 

t           .  'V                     ji      *              »  A.        tf           -I  wiiere  It  18  4  mones. 

must  be  composed   of  a   variety   of  vessels.  The  *' Texas  "is  an  armored  battle-ship  building 

armored  and  unarmored,  and  can  be  created  at  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard  on  designs  by  William 

only  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  appro-  John,  of  England,  submitted  in  competition  in  reply 

priations  must  be  continuous  and  liberal  if  the  ^  proposals  iwued  by  ^e  Navy  Dcputmcnt    The 

zi\.i^  4.  :„  *     u^  <.w.^^^:i«  ««ri  <^^rx«t/^.»i;oAli«-  ort_  material  for  its  construction  is  now  beiog  received, 

object  18  to  be  speedily  and  economically  ac-  rp^e  i2.inch  guns  are  mounted  singly  in  tu^  placed 

complished.  m  iehelon  on  the  upper  deck.    Four  6-inch  guns  are 

The  development  of  the  fleet  by  new  con-  mounted  on  the  lower  deck,  and  two  on  the  upper 

stmctions  authorized  since  1882  is  shown  in  deck,  near  the  12-inch  guns.    The  engines,  driving 

the  tables  on  pages.  790  «.d  791,  indicating  the  t^.'STi^SlrTiS^blS^Tu.ch  "S^f 'Srt 

principal  characteristics  of  each  vessel.  ^^^  of  magazines,  engines,  and  boilere.    The  ends  are 

1  ■ 

en 
ments; 

steel,    ^JLIXIU*       VUV      UlVUtUVlO,      »»«*«W»*       «•«       VMMW      V.         sav^u    ,  .w>««u<Q       w...n.<w    w       mu^  .  -^m.^    w-m.-m,     _<...      i_..^.  —  ^  —  ^      ,       ._..,,     ..., 

the  armor  IS  steel,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the  Beth-  well  as  the  turret  and  oonning-tower,  carries  18-inch 

lehera  Iron  Company,  except  that  for  the  ^^  Miantono-  armor.     The  ammunition-tubes  and  the  tube  ftom 

moh,"  which  is  compound  armor,  purehafled  in  £ng-  conning-tower  down  to  protective  deck  carry  6-inch 

land ;  the  hulls  are  divided  into  numerous  water-tight  and  8-inch  armor,  respectively.    The  protective  deck, 

compartments,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  vessels  8  inches  thick,  covers  the  armor-belt  and  curves  down 

are  aouble.    All  are  twin-screw  vessels,  so  far  as  de-  forward  and  abaft  it  to  stem  and  stem. 

sisjned,  except  the  "Boston,"  "Atlanta,"  "Dolphin,"  The  Coast-Defense  Vessel  No.  1  is  a  formidable 

-  and  "  Petrel."    Rapid-fire  and  machine  guns,  form-  low  fVee  board,   barbette,  twin-screw  vessel.    The 

'  ing  what  is  known  as  the  secondary   Mittery,  are  main  battery  assigned  consists  of  one  16-inch  110-ton 

mounted  about  the  upper  and  superstructure  decks,  breach-loader  in  forward  barbette ;  one  12-inch  in 

and  in  military  tops.    The  main  and  secondary  bat-  after  barbette  ^  one  15-inch  pneumatic  dynamite-gun 

teries  are  placed  so  as  to  secure  all-round  Are.    Trial  in  bow:  and  six  88-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  mounted 

speeds  given  are  for  vessels  at  load  draught.    Where  on  the  light  superstructure  that  joins  the  barbettes. 

two  amounts  are  given  in  the  column  "  Coal  Capac-  The  protection  consists  of  an  armor-belt  extending 

•  ity,"  the  first  is  the  normal  supply  ;  the  second  the  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,  sixteen  inches  thick 

!  total  bunker  capacity.    Coal  is  placed  about  maohin-  along  vital  parts,  reduced  to  six  inches  at  the  extremi- 
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ties ;  a  complete  armored  deck  three  inches  thick  over 
the  magazines,  boilers,  and  all  machinery,  and  two 
inches  at  the  extremities ;  armor  on  barbettes,  sixteen 
and  fourteen  inches,  and  on  oonning-tower  ten  inches. 
The  shields  over  the  barbettes  are  three  inches  thick. 
The  engines  are  of  the  most  approved  triple-eiroansion 
type.  The  designs  were  made  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  conformity  with  conditions  prescribed  by 
Secretarv  Whitney. 

The  aesigns  for  the  armored  cruiser  of  7,500  tons 
displacement  are  in  preparation  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  vessel  will  be  an  important  and  formi- 
dable addition  to  the  fleet. 

Coast-Defense  Vessel  No.  8  is  a  vessel  of  novel 
type,  capable  of  being  submerged  on  going  into  ac- 
tion, by  means  of  water-ballast  admitted^  three  feet 
beyond  the  ordinary  cruising-line  of  flotation,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  target  exposed  and  in- 
creasing the  protection  to  vital  parts.  Two  12-inch 
breech^oading  guns  are  mounted  in  a  turret,  at  a 
height  of  eleven  feet  above  the  fighting  water-line, 
one  6-inoh  breech-loader  on  the  deck  near  Uie  stem, 
one  15-inch  dynamite-gun  in  the  bow.  Two  tor- 
pedo-tubes in  the  bow.  The  armor  on  the  turret  is 
ten  inches  thick,  and  on  the  curved  upper  deck  three 
inches  on  the  crown  and  five  inches  on  the  sides, 
which  extend  four  feet  below  the  %hting  water-line. 
On  top  of  this  armored  deck,  and  tetween  the  turret 
and  trie  stem  gun,  is  a  light  superstmcture,  which 
affords  quarters  and  a  convenient  working-deck. 

The  "Dolphin ''  is  a  single-screw  dispatch-vessel, 
carrying  but  a  light  battery.  The  engine  is  of  the 
compound  verticfd  type.  The  design  of  the  **  Dol- 
phin" affords  no  protection  to  boilera  and  machinery. 

The  "  Boston"  and  the  "  Atlanta"  are  central  su- 
perstructure, single-deck,  partially  protected  cruisers. 
They  are  uuc^uestionablv  very  efficient.  The  design 
is  a  modification  of  the  ^^  Esmeralda"  type,  of  which 
examples  are  found  in  several  navies.  The  steel  pro- 
tective deck,  over  engines  and  boilers  only,  is  li  mch 
thick.  The  main  battery  is  mounted  as  follows :  The 
8-inch  ^ns,  in  barbettes  on  main  deck,  are  placed 
en  echelon  forward  and  abaft  the  superstmcture  ; 
the  6-inch  guns  and  rapid-fire  and  heavier  machine 
guns  are  mounted  within  the  central  superstructure. 
The  engines  are  three-cylinder,  compound,  horizontal, 
back-acting,  driving  a  single  screw.  The  **  Atlanta" 
during  a  six-hour  trial  developed  a  mean  speed  of 
15'43  knots  and  an  indicated  norse-power  of  8,856. 
The  maximum  speed  was  16'88  knots.  The  **  Boston  " 
during  a  six-hour  trial  developed  a  mean  speed  of 
18*8  knots  with  a  mean  indicated  horse-power  of 
8,780 ;  but  at  this  time  the  bottom  was  verv  foul,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  her  speed  shouJa  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  '*  Atlanta." 

The  "  Chicago"  is  a  double-deck,  partially  protect- 
ed cruiser.  The  protective  deck  is  or  the  same  thick- 
ness and  extent  as  m  the  **  Boston  "  and  the  "Atlanta." 
The  main  battery  is  thus  distributed:  Four  8-inch 
guns  are  mounted  in  sponsons  on  the  spar-deck,  twen- 
ty-four feet  above  the  water-line ;  the  eight  6-inch  and 
two  5-inch  guns  are  mounted  on  the  gun -deck.  There 
are  two  sets  of  two-cylinder,  compound,  overhead- 
beam  engines,  and  fourteen  horizontal  return-tubular 
boilers,  fitted  with  exterior  furnaces  lined  with  fire- 
brick. These  boilers  and  engines  are  altogether  unique 
in  war-ships.  During  a  continuous  six-nour  trial  the 
ship  developed  a  mean  speed  of  15*8  knots  and  a  mean 
indicated  horse-power  or  5,088.  The  maximum  speed 
for  one  hour  was  16*8  knots.  The  bottom  was  foul, 
and  the  fire-rooms  were  not  closed  for  forcing  the 
draught. 

The  "  Charleston  "  is  a  protected  cruiser  of  an  im- 
proved Esmeralda  type.  The  protective  deck  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,  two  inches  thick  on 
fiat,  and  three  inches  on  inclined  parts.  The  battery 
is  distributed  as  in  the  "Atlanta,"  except  that  the 
8-inoh  guns  are  on  the  middle  line  of  the  ship.  The 
engines  are  of  the  two-cylinder  compound  horizontal 
type. 


The  "  Newark"  is  a  protected  cruiser,  deagned  in 
the  Navy  Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Naval  Board.  The  protective  deck  is  complete, 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  on  fiat,  and  three 
inches  on  inclined  parts.  The  oonning-tower  is  three 
inches  thick.  The  battery  is  mounted  on  the  spar- 
deck.  The  engines  are  of  horizontal  triple-expansion 
type,  designed  oy  Crainp  &  Sons. 

The  "  Yorktown,"  "  Cfoncord  "  and  "  Bennington," 
are  poop-and-forecastle,  partially  protected  craisera ; 
designs  fix>m  same  source  as  tnose  of  the  "  New- 
ark." The  protective  deck  is  complete,  but  only 
three  eighths  mdi  thick.  The  conning-tower  is  two 
inches  wick.  Two  6-inch  guns  are  mounted  on  the 
forecastle,  two  on  the  poop,  and  two  amidships  on 
the  main  deck.  The  engines  are  of  the  horizontal 
triple-expansion  type. 

The  "Petrel"  is  a  single-screw,  poop-and-fore- 
castle, partially  protected  cruiser  or  gun- vessel ;  de- 
signs of  hull  ana  machinery  made  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment The  protective  deck  extends  over  the 
boilers  and  machinery  only,  and  is  but  three  eighths 
to  five  sixteenths  inch  thick.  There  are  two  guns 
on  each  side,  mounted  in  sponsons  about  four  feet 
above  the  main  deck  and  ten  feet  above  the  water- 
line,  just  abafl  the  forecastle  and  forward  of  the  poop. 

The  "Baltimore"  is  a  poop-and-forecastle  pro- 
tected cruiser.  The  protective  deck  is  complete,  two 
and  a  half  inches  thicK  on  flat,  and  four  inches  on  in- 
clined udes.  The  8-inch  guns  are  mounted  on  for^ 
castle  and  poop,  and  the  6-inch  guns  on  the  spar-deck. 
The  designs  for  the  '^ Baltimore"  and  "  Charieston" 
and  their  machijaery  were  purchased  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  England. 

The  "San  Francisco"  is  like  the  "Newark,"  with 
the  following  modifications :  Rig,  fore  and  aft,  three 
masts;  the  6-inch  guns  nearest  the  extremities  are 
mounted  on  forecastle  and  poop;  the  engines  are 
horizontal  triple-expansion,  designed  in  uie  Navy 
Department. 

The  "Philadelphia"  is  like  the  "Baltimore," 
modified  as  fbllows :  Rig  and  distribution  of  battery 
same  as  in  the  "  San  Francisco  '* ;  the  engines  of  the 
same  type,  but  designed  by  Cramp  &,  Sons. 

The  "  Vesuvius "  is  a  vessel  of  altogether  novel 
type,  of  high  speed,  armed  with  three  15-inch  pneu- 
matic dynamite-guns  placed  abreast  at  a  fixed  angle 
of  16*,  uie  muzzles  projecting  through  t^e  deck  about 
thirty-seven  feet  from  the  bow.  Thirty  full-csJibcv 
projectiles  are  carried.  The  engines  are  of  the  four- 
cylinder  triple-ci^nsion  type.  On  trial,  in  January, 
1889,  she  ran  twice  over  a  measured  course  of  2*54 
knots  at  a  mean  speed  of  21*64  knots,  developing 
4,866  indicated  horee-power.  (For  remarks  concern- 
ing'guns,  see  the  following  sections.) 

For  the  Craisers  No.  6.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11.  18^  14,  the 
designs  are  not  yet  completed.  The  table  indicates 
the  general  character  for  each  class. 

Gins  and  Amor. — In  1886  the  armament  of 
United  States  war-ships  consisted  of  smooth- 
bore guns,  principally- of  0-inch  caliber,  supple- 
mented by  a  few  converted  8-inch  mnzzle- 
loading  rifles  and  converted  80  and  60  pounder 
breech  loading  rifles.  The  8-inch  converted 
muzzle-loading  rifles  were  11-inch  cast-iron, 
smooth-bore  Dahlgrens,  converted  into  rifles 
by  the  introduction  of  a  wrought-iron  tube 
(which  was  afterward  rifled)  into  the  cast-iron 
body,  the  latter  being  expanded  by  heat  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  tongh  wronght-iron  tube 
to  be  pushed  into  place.  On  cooling,  the  cast- 
iron  body  held  the  tube  securely  in  place. 
The  100-pounder  and  60-poun<ler  Parrotts  were 
converted  into  80  and  60-poundcr  breech-load- 
ers in  a  similar  manner  by  the  introduction 
into  the  bore  of  a  steel  tube  extending  from 
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the  breech  for- 
ward 88  far  as 
the  trannions ; 
the  breech-clos- 
are  used  waa  of 
the  present  type. 
These  converted 
guns  were  but 
make-shifts.  It 
was  impossible 
at  that  time  to 
obtain  forgings 
in  this  countrj 
for  built-up  steel  breech- 
loading  guns  of  high  power 
and  approved  type  heavier 
than  6-inch  caliber.  The 
Mid  vale  Steel  Works,  at 
Nicetown,  Pa.,  had  under- 
taken the  manufacture  of 
forgings  for  guns  of  8-inoh, 
5-inch,  and  6-inch  caliber, 
and  had  turned  out  excel- 
lent materia]  for  these 
smaller  guns.  The  Cambria 
Iron-Works,  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  also  had  made  the 
smaller  forgings.  But  the 
resources  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  gun- 
material  in  1885  did  not  ex- 
tend farther,  and  no  manu- 
facturers found  it  expe- 
dient to  erect  a  suitable 
plant  for  the  production  of 
heavier  forgings  without 
the  promise  of  such  an  or- 
der as  would  warrant  the 
great  ouUay.  The  8-inch 
guns  for  the  ^^  Chicago," 
"  Boston,"  and  "  Atlanta," 
and  the  10-inch  guns  for 
the  **  Miantonomoh,"  were 
built  of  forgings  purchased 
in  England.  These  guns 
were  assembled  (machined 
and  put  together)  at  the 
Washington  Navy-Tard,  at 
the  South  Boston  Iron- 
Works,  and  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry. 

In  1883  the  Gun-Foun- 
dry Board — Rear- Admiral 
Simpson,  president — under 
the  authority  of  Congress, 
visited  the  principal  steel 
and  gun  establishments  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the 
best  methods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  ordnance 
adapted  to  modern  warf  ire, 
and  in  1884  recommended 
that  steel  forgings  and  ma- 
terial for  guns  be  supplied 
by  private  industry,  while 


the  Government  should  maintain  gun-factories 
in  which  the  material  delivered  by  steel-works 
should  be  machined  and  assembled.  The  sites 
chosen  for  these  Gt)vemiiient  factories  wero 
the  Washington  Navy- Yard  for  the  naval  gun- 
factory,  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  (Troy, 
N.  Y.)  for  the  army.  The  report  also  urged  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  forgings,  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  plant  of  the  two  factories. 

Up  to  this  time  the  question  of  producing 
armor  of  domestic  manufacture  had  received 
little  consideration.  In  May,  1885,  the  Board 
on  Fortifications,  composed  of  civilians  and 
ofScers  of  the  array  and  navy,  was  convened^ 
and  in  January,  1886,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gun-Foundry  Board,  and 
suggested  steel  as  the  preferable  material  for 
armor-plates.  These  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations were  also  supported  by  Senator 
Hawley^s  select  committee  in  February,  1886. 
Steel  armor  and  gun  forgings  are  most  econo- 
mically produced  if  manufactured  in  a  single 
establishment,  much  of  the  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  each  being  common  to  both,  but 
the  creation  of  such  a  plant  involves  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $8,000,000.  In  order  to 
make  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment 
practicable,  Secretary  Whitney  secured,  in  Au- 
gust, 1886,  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for 
armor,  and  $2,128,000  for  guns  for  the  vessels 
authorized,  and  immediately  invited  propos:ils 
for  the  supply  of  6,700  tons  of  steel  armor, 
and  1,220  tons  of  gun-forgings.  In  May,  1887, 
the  contract  for  this  was  awarded  to  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  required  the  company  to  establish  its 
plant  within  two  and  a  half  years,  and  begin 
the  delivery  of  gun-forgings  and  armor-plates 
by  February,  1890.  The  contract  price  of  1,221 
tons  of  gun-forgings  was  $851,518,  and  of  6,700 
tons  of  steel  armor- plates,  $8,610,707.  The 
gun-plant  is  now  in  working  order  and  pro- 
ducing forgings,  and  the  armor- plates  will  be 
forthcoming  within  the  year.  When  com- 
pleted, the  Bethlehem  will  be  the  finest  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  in  the  world;  its  plant 
includes  Whitworth's  liquid  compression  for 
making  ingots;  two  hydraulic  forging-presses, 
capaMe  of  forging  the  parts  of  guns  up  to  16- 
inch  caliber;  the  heaviest  steam-hammer  in 
the  world ;  and  tools  of  the  most  approved 
type  for  machining  armor- plates  and  rough- 
boring  and  turning  gun-forgings. 

The  naval  gun-factory  has  been  in  process 
of  reconstruction  since  1887;  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  contracts  have  been  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  toolg,  cranes, 
etc.  Since  1884  the  old  establishment  hss 
turned  out  two  5-inch,  twenty-two  6-inch,  four 
8-inch,  and  three  10-inch  guns.  The  yearly 
capacity  of  the  enlarged  f:ictory  will  in  an- 
other year  be  twenty-five  6-inch,  four  8-inch, 
six  10-inch,  and  four  12-inch  guns. 

The  higli-power  guns  of  all  nations  at  the 
present  day  are  of  steel.  In  all  the  principle 
of  initial  tension  is  employed,  which  oonnsts 
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in  ginng  the  exterior  portion  of  the  gon  a  oer-  ing  considered  too  nnoertain,  and  the  inoreaaed 

tain  initial  tension,  gradual!/  decreasing  toward  weight  objectionable. 

the  interior,  and  giving  to  the  interior  parts  a  Ciupawto. — In  the  improrement  of  gnnpow- 

certain  normal  state  of  compression  by  the  der  probablj  lies  the  principal  field  of  devel- 

ahrinkage  of  the  ooter  jacket  and  hoops.    The  opment  of  gnn-power.     Qreat  improvements 

tnbe  or  body  of  the  gon  is  a  single  forging,  have  already  been  made,  and  study  and  experi- 

extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  tlie  gun.  ment  are  being  devoted  to  this  question.    The 

Over  the  rear  portion  of  the  tube  is  shrunk  a  initial  velocities  of  projectiles  in  1870  ranged 

jacket  extending  about  two  fifths  of  the  length,  between  1,100  feet  and  1,800  feet  a  second, 

and  over  the  remainder  of  the  tube  and  over  while  at  present  initial  velocities  of  guns  in 

the  jacket  is  shrunk  a  series  of  hoops,  all  the  service  rise  to  2,000  and  2, 100  feet  with  a 

parts  being  locked  together  so  as  to  form  an  pressure  of  but  15  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and 

extremely  strong  structure.    The  breech-clos-  powders  recently  fired  in  Germany  and  France 

nre  screws  into  Uie  jacket.    The  tube  and  jack-  have  again  raised  this  velocity  to  2,400  and 

eta  are  made  from  solid  steel  ingots,  forged,  even  2,600  feet  with  the  moderate  pressure  of 

tempered  in  oil,  annealed,  and  bored  and  ma-  15  to  16  tons.    Much  attention  is  being  directed 

cliined  to  the  required  dimensions.    The  hoops  to  the  production  of  a  powder  that  shall  give 

are  forged  upon  a  mandrel,  and  subsequently  a  high  initial  velocity  with  low  pressure,  and 

treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  forgings.  yet  be  comparatively  smokeless.    By  the  em- 

To  shrink  the  jacket  on  the  tube,  the  latter  is  ploy  ment  of  gun-cotton  and  picric  powders, 

placed  vertically  in  a  pit,  breech  end  up,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Europe  in  this 

after  heating  the  jacket  to  a  temperature  suffi-  direction.    But  the  new  powders  are  less  stable 

dent  to  expand  its  interior  diameter  to  the  than  the  old,  and  doubtless  deteriorate  under 

required  amount,  it  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and  infiuences  of  heat  or  moisture.    The  powders 

dropped  over  the  tube.    The  hoops  are  then  for  United  States  naval  guns  (and  each  caliber 

shrunk  on,  and  finally  the  trunnion-band  is  has  a  powder  whose  exact  quality  is  peculiar  to 

screwed  on  in  place,  which  also  assists  in  lock-  itself)  have  been  developed  and  manufactured 

ing  the  parts  together.    The  gun  is  then  ready  by  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Del. 

to  be  rifled,  and  afterward  to  have  the  breech-  PndMtltos. — Ordinary  shells  are  still  made  of 

closure  and  sights  fitted.    The  following  are  cast-iron,  but  armor-piercing  projectiles  are 

the  requirements  for  material  for  6-inch  and  made  of  steel,  forged  and  highly  tempered. 

8-inoh  guns:  The  manufacture  of  armor- piercing  projectiles 

has  been  developed  chiefly  in  France,  and  has 

TabM.  'jaduii.1  Hpopt.      Bamarfa.  introduccd  auothcr  important  element  in  the 
!    —  ' relation  between  the  resistance  of  armor  and 

S:ss  Siss  w  '"i^nfir  ^%^rr!^  *>'  *«  r"**  '%  p«''et'*tio?.  ^.so 

99       20         18  long,  |  fneh  perfect  is  the  manufacture  of  these  projectiles 

85'      80        80    diuneter.  that,  wlien  fired  under  service  conditions,  they 

perforate  the  best  armor-plate  of  a  thickness  80 

The  powder-pressure  is  usually  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  caliber  of  the  project- 
ions to  the  square  inch,  but  the  guns  may  be  lie,  and  remain  practically  undeforraed.  The 
safely  fired  under  a  pressure  of  22  tons.  bursting-charge  even  in  ordinary  shells  is  com- 

Recently  manufacturers  of  steel  have  claimed  paratively  small— for  6-inch,  5  to  10  pounds; 

that  solid  steel- cast  guns  are  preferable  to  the  for  the  16- inch  (weighing  1,800  pounds),  179 

built-up  gun  before  described.    In  order  to  test  pounds.     This  has  given  rise  to  a  further 

the  claims  of  these,  Congress  authorized  the  development  of  the  destructiveuess  of  sheU- 

constriiction  of  three  steel-cast  guns — the  first  fire  by  introducing  high-explosive  shells,  whose 

to  be  made  of  Bessemer,  the  second  of  open-  bursting- charges  are  dynamite,  explosive  gela- 

hearth,  and  the  third  of  crucible  steel.    Pro-  tine,  gun-cotton,  or  melinite.     Shells  loaded 

posals  were  received  from  two  firms — the  Pitts-  with  500  pounds  of  dynamite  and  explosive 

burg  Steel- Casting  Company  for  the  Bessemer  gelatine  are  safely  fired  from  the  Zalinski  dyna- 

gnn,  and  the  Standard  Steel-Casting  Company,  mite-gun.    Gun-cotton  is  used  as  a  bursting- 

of  Thurlow,  Pa.,  for  the  open-hearth  gun.    No  charge  in  GcfTroany,  while  the  French  use  meli- 

proposals  were  received  for  the  gan  of  crucible  nite  as  a  burster  for  shells  fired  from  service- 

ateel.    The  Pittsburg  gun  exploded  on  firing  guns  under  service  conditions.    High-explosive 

the  first  round  under  service  conditions ;  the  shells,  however,  are  quickly  detonated  if  the 

Thurlow  gun  successfully  underwent  the  trial  surface  hit  offers  fair  resistance,  and  for  this 

of  ten  service-rounds,  fired  as  rapidly  as  possi-  reason  armor  is  coming  much  more  into  vogue 

ble.    The  test  of  material  for  the  Pittsburg  and  is  being  more  distributed  over  the  sides  of 

guns  showed  very  poor  characteristics;  that  of  vessels  than  has  recently  been  the  practice, 

the  Thurlow  gun  very  fair  characteristics.    But  Four  inches  of  armor  are  said  to  he  sufScient 

a  comparii^on  of  the  weights  of  the  steel-cast  to  cause  the  detonation  of  high -explosive  shells. 

gnn  and  the  built-up  gun  shows  their  relative  The  ordinary  side-plating  of  ships  is  not  snfii- 

weiglit  to  be  13,000  to  11,000  pounds.    No  na-  cient  to  detonate  these,  and  the  destructive 

tion  has  yet  adopted  the  steel-cast  gon  for  the  effects  of  their  explosion  within  a  ship  are  ap- 

armament  of  vessels  or  forts,  the  material  be-  palling. 
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lafl4*nnClasi — Rapid-fire  gans  and  revolv- 
iog  cannon  have  hitherto  been  procnrable  only 
from  abroad,  the  prinoipal  type— that  of  the 
American  inventor  and  mannfactorer  Hotch- 
kiss — ^being  made  in  Europe.  In  1887  the  Navy 
Department  contracted  with  the  Hotchkiss 
Ordnance  Company  for  the  sapply  of  ninety- 
four  rapid-fire  guns  and  revolving  cannon  of 
domestic  manafactare,  at  a  cost  of  $121,400,  to 
include  thirty  6-ponnder  rapid-fire  guns,  twenty- 
two  8-pounder  rapid-fire  gnns,  ten  l-poonder 
rapid-fire  guns,  thirty-two  87-millimetre  re- 
volving cannon.  The  material  for  these  guns 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany ;  the  guns  are  made  by  Pratt  dE  Whitney, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  the  ammunition  by  the 
Winchester  Arms  Company. 

A  new  type  of  rapid-fire  gun,  the  invention 
of  two  naval  officers,  known  as  the  Driggs- 
SchroBder  gun,  has  been  designed  and  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  It  has  been  tried 
and  favorably  reported  upon. 

Rapid-fire  guns  are  light  guns  using  metallio 
ammunition,  in  which  the  operation  of  loading 
is  performed  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  although 
the  empty  cartridge  is  mechanically  extracted, 
and  the  gun  recovers  automatically  from  re- 
coil, if  any  is  permitted.  Aiming  is  done  from 
the  shoulder,  and  the  gnns,  up  to  6-ponnder 
caliber,  may  fire  about  fifteen  aimed  shots  in  a 
minute.  The  largest  gun  of  this  type  adopted 
for  service  is  the  86 -pounder  (4*72  mohes  cali- 
ber), which  in  England  has  fired  ten  carefully 
aimed  shots  in  a  minute  and  thirty-eight  sec- 
onds ;  its  penetration  in  wrought-iron  is  seven 
inches.  In  machine-guns  the  operation  of  feed- 
ing, loading,  and  extracting  the  metallic  ammu- 
nition are  successively  performed  by  a  continu- 
ous action  of  the  breech  mechanism ;  no  recoil 
is  permitted.  The  rapidity  of  fire  is  great — 60 
rounds  from  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  and 
up  to  1,000  rounds  from  the  Gatling  gun. 

GUNS  IN  SERVICS   IN   1684. 


CAUBER. 


Type. 


II 


Tou 

9-fiich Smooth   i 

I  bore.  I  4 
8-lDch CoDvertM 

I  M.  L.  R.  T  8 
80-pdr '  Convert'd 

,  B  L.  K.  4ft 
<tO-pdr I  Converted 

I  B.  L.  R.     2  4 


Length 
of  gun 

II 

1 

ft 

IBI. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

Ft.  Uma 

132 

10 

70 

847 

160 

8ft 

180 

2,481 

189 

8 

80 

696 

112 

8 

48 

662 

Idi. 

•  •    •  • 

10-8 
6-2 
61 


NEW   GUNS 

12-lDch 

10-incb 

8-lDch 

6<inch 

ft-incb 

6-pdr 

3-pdr 

1-pdr 

47-mm 

87-inm 


IN   SERVICE,    OR    UNDER   CONTRACT,    1889. 


B.  L.  R. 

4ft-2 

441    42ft 

8ft0 

B.  L.  R. 

24- 1 

329    2S0 

ftOO 

B.  L.  R. 

12  8 

2,'i8    12ft 

260 

B.  L.  R. 

4-9 

196     RO 

100 

B.  L.  R. 

2-8 

162     80 

60 

Lb«. 

Ou. 

R.  F.  G. 

80S'97-6  81-6 

600 

R.  F.  O. 

507180-6  27-6 

8-82 

R.  F.  G. 

78  88-1    2  6 

1-11 

R.  C. 

126S....    71 

2  4 

R.  C. 

441 

....    2-8 

11 

2ft,990 

18,870 

6,984! 

2,774' 

1,C64| 

1871 
94' 

•  •  «  • 


26-7 
21-ft 
170 
12-6 
10-6 

4  9 
4-4 

1-2 
1-7 
•76 


M.  L.  R.,  muzzle-loading  rifle;  B.  L.  R.,  breech-loading 
rifle  ;  R.  F.  G.,  rapld-flre  gon  ;  R.  C,  re?olTlDg  canoon. 


DyitBttMSue— The  dynamite-gnn  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Mefford,  of  Ohio,  developed  and 
made  practicable  by  Capt.  Edmund  L  G.  Zfr- 
linski,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  produced 
as  a  marketable  weapon  by  the  Pneumatic  Gun 
Company,  of  New  York.  The  original  gun  of 
this  system  was  of  2-inch  caliber  (see  *^  Annual 
Cydopsdia  *'  for  1884,  page  278).  After  experi- 
menting with  other  guns  of  4  and  8  indi  caJi- 
ber,  the  Pneumatic  Gun  Company  has  produced 
10-inch  guns  for  the  "  Vesuvius."  These  are 
55  feet  long,  placed  at  a  fixed  angle  of  16°,  and 
throw  projectiles  containing  from  500  to  600 
pounds  of  explosive  gelatine  and  dynamite  one 
mile,  or  sub-caliber  projectiles  containing  100  or 
200  pounds  of  explosive  up  to  4,000  yards.  The 
projectiles  are  discharged  by  compressed  air, 
at  a  pressure  of  about  1,000  pounds,  which 
gives  an  initial  velocity  of  about  800  feet  a 
second.  The  trajectory  is  of  course  very  much 
curved.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  electric  fuse,  which  is  entirely  the 
invention  of  Oapt.  Zfdinski,  so  constructed 
that  the  projectile  may  be  exploded  upon  en- 
tering the  water  or  by  delayed  action  explode 
at  any  desired  depth  beneath  the  surface.  The 
dynamite-gun  is  not  intended  to  replace  the 
service  powder-guns;  it  is  really  a  torpedo- 
gun  affording  a  safe  mean.s  of  throwing  snells, 
which  are  virtually  torpedoes  charged  with  a 
large  amount  of  the  highest  explosives,  through 
the  air  to  a  considerable  range  and  with  accu- 
racy. If  the  chances  of  dropping  its  projectile 
at  the  desired  spot  are  only  fair,  this,  when 
successfully  placed,  will  secure  results  that  no 
other  single  projectile  or  torpedo  can  produce — 
the  probable  destruction  of  any  vessel  yet  built. 

Tnpedees. — There  are  no  automobile  torpe- 
does in  the  United  States  service.  We  here 
occupy  an  entirely  unique  position,  and  have 
been  far  in  the  rear  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Japan,  and  China. 
But  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  Hotch- 
kiss Ordnance  Company  to  supply  the  Howell 
torpedo.  This  torpedo,  the  invention  of  Capt. 
J.  A.  Howell,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
thought  to  be  suoerior  in  most  respects  to  the 
celebrated  Whitehead.  Its  advantages  over  the 
Whitehead  are  comparative  smallness,  inherent 
directive  force  derived  from  the  gyroscopic 
properties  of  its  fiy-wheel,  and  large  explosive 
capacity.  Its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  re<juires  an  appreciable  time  to  prepare  it 
for  discbarge.  Power  is  stored  in  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel, in  the  middle  of  the  torpedo,  which,  in 
about  thirty  seconds,  is  spun  up  tu  a  velocity 
of  10,000  turns  a  minute  by  means  of  a  motor. 
This  fly-wheel  imparts  its  power  to  two  pro- 
pellers, which  drive  the  torpedo.  The  sub- 
mersion is  automatically  controlled  by  a  hori- 
zontal rudder,  actuated  by  a  hydro-pneumatic 
cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  moves  with  the 
varying  pressures  at  different  depths. 

The  contractors  will  furnisn  a  torpedo 
whose  size  and  performance  are  guaranteed  to 
be  within  the  following  prescribe  limits : 
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wdght 


19  ft.  i  14-2  ln.|4fi8  lbs. 

9  ft.  6  In.  I  14-8  In. I  428  IbA. 


of  nqdMiT* 
duufik 


80n>e. 
TSlbA. 


feriOOyMtli 


partments  empty,  98  tons.    The  hull  is  to  be 
T<*>^       of  steel ;  the  engine,  triple-expansion,  driving 
"****      a  single  screw ;  the  fxiel,  petrolenm.    Diving  ia 
22*  knots  luooyds    *^  ^^  effected  by  horizontal  rudders.   The  great- 
22{kiiots!|  'suoydf    est  surf ace-speed  guaranteed  m  12  knots,  and 

the  speed  submerged.  9  knots.    The  boat  is 


The    Patrick  torpedo,    of  the   controllable  cigar-shaped,  and  is  capable  of  being  operated 

type,  is  made  of  copper,  fusiform,  40  feet  long  under  three  different  conditions;  first,  above 

and  24  inches  in  greatest  diameter.    It  is  held  the  surface,  with  nearly  half  of  the  boat  above 

at  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet  by  means  of  a  float  water;  second,  awash,  with  only  a  few  inches 

46  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  filled  ^f  the  upper  deck  exposed ;  tliird,  completely 

with  cotton  or  lamp-black.    The  motive  power  gubmergea.    The  armament  consists  of  a  tube 

is  carbonic-acid  gas,  contoined  in  liquid  form  placed  in  a  horizonUl  axis,  from  which  are  dis- 

in  a  flask  near  the  center  of  the  torpedo.    From  charged,  either  by  pneumatic  power  or  pow- 

the  flask  the  gas  passes  through  pipes  about  der,  8-inch  projectiles,  giving  a  range  of  several 

which  an  intense  heat  is  obtained  by  the  action  hundred  feet,  or,  if  desired,  some  form  of  auto- 

of   sulphuric   acid    on    quick-lime.    The  gas  mobile  torpedo  may  be  used.    In  addition  to 

thus  expanded  passes  to  a  six-cylinder  engine,  this,  there  is  another  8-uich  tube  fixed  at  an 

which  drives  the  propeller.    The  range  is  one  angle  for  over-water  fire  to  a  range  of  about 

mile,  and  the  explosive  charge  carried  200  1,000  yards.   The  contract  for  the  boat  has  not 

pounds.    The  torpedo  is  controlled  by  an  elec-  yet  been  awarded. 

trie  cable  paid  out  as  it  runs.    It  has  been  tried        PftrsMBeL—The  personnel  of  the  United  States 

by  a  naval  board,  and  upon  its  report  three  tor-  Navy  consists  of  7,500  enlisted  men,  760  ap- 

pedoes  have  been  ordered  by  the  Navy  Depart-  prentices,  and  the  following  officers :  Admiral, 

ment,  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.    The  contractor  i ;  vice-admird,  1 ;  rear-admirals,  6 ;  coromo- 

guarantees  a  speed  of  20  knots.    This  torpedo  dores,   10;    captains,    45;    commanders,   85; 

is  intended  for  harbor-defense,  and  is  operated  lieutenant-commanders,  74;  lieutenants,  260; 

from  the  shore  or  from  a  stationary  vessel,  lieutenants  (J.  G.),  75;  ensigns,  181;  medical 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  best  of  the  controllable  directors,   15 ;    medical  inspectors,   16 ;    sur- 

type.    The  French  Navy  Department  has  pur-  geons,  50 ;  paf^sed  assistant  surgeons,  55 ;  a»- 

ohased  it  for  coast-defense.  sistant  surgeons,  28 ;  constructors,  7 ;  assistant 

Torpedt-BMtB. — The  United  States  occupies  a  constructors,  14;  professors  of  mathematics, 
most  singular  position  in  regard  to  torpedo-  12 ;  civil  engineers,  10 ;  pay-directors,  18 ;  pay- 
boats.  All  nations  agree  that  these  are  most  inspectors,  18;  paymasters,  48;  passed  assift- 
efficient  for  coast  and  harbor  defense,  and  all  ant  paymasters,  28;  assistant  paymasters,  14; 
possess  them  in  large  numbers.  England  has  chief  engineers,  70 ;  passed  assistant  engineers, 
145;  France,  131;  Germany,  75;  Italy,  120;  78;  assistant  engineers,  68. 
Spain,  18;  Brazil,  15;  Chili,  10;  Japan,  12;  Besides  these,  there  are  allowed  one  naval 
China,  26 ;  the  United  States,  2.  cadet  for  each  congressional  district,  and  ten 

The  "  Stiletto  "  is  the  single  torpedo-boat  at  large.    The  course  for  naval  cadets  is  four 

(unworthy  of  the  title)  yet  possessed  by  the  years  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  and 

United  States,  although  a  new  first-class  boat  two  years  in  cruising-ships.     At  the  end  of 

is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Herreshoff,  at  Bristol,  the  six  years  a  number  of  cadets  pass  into  the 

R.  I.    This  boat  will  compare  favorably,  it  is  service,  equal  to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the 

thought,  with  those  built  abroad  (see  table  of  line,  engineer  and  marine  corps;  usually  from 

ships  for  description).   The  Fortification  Board  20  to  25,  never  fewer  than  10.    The  marine 

placed  the  number  of  torpedo-boats  at  150.  corps  is  composed  of  82  officers  and  about 

SataariM  Beat — The  latest  device  in  naval  1,900  enlisted  men,  under  regimental  organi- 
warfare  is  the  submarine  boat,  intended  to  dive  zation,  a  colonel-commandant  commanding, 
beneath  the  surface,  to  be  there  manoeuvred  The  number  of  enlisted  men  and  apprentices 
and  discharge  torpedoes.  Submarine  boats  allowed  in  the  navy  is  too  small,  in  view  of  the 
have  been  used  in  naval  warfare  since  1776,  fact  that  the  fleet  is  being  rapidly  increased, 
but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Recently  they  Nut  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted 
have  again  come  into  notice  in  Europe,  and  men  are  native  or  naturalized  Americans,  and 
several  have  been  built  there.  In  1888,  the  the  present  small  number  of  apprentices,  who 
Navy  Department  published  a  circular  contain-  are  American  boys,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  tite 
ing  its  views  of  the  requirements  for  a  subma-  desired  tone  to  ships*  companies.  The  officers, 
rine  boat,  and  invited  proposals  for  the  con-  as  a  body,  are  highly  educated,  well  trained, 
struction  of  such  a  boat  under  guarantees,  and  efficient;  but  slowness  of  promotion,  by 
After  considerable  delay  in  finding  any  one  to  keeping  them  in  subordinate  grades  to  an  ad- 
undertake  this,  bids  were  received  in  February,  vanced  age,  threatens  seriously  to  impair  their 
1889,  from  the  Columbia  Iron- Works,  of  Balti-  efficiency.  Promotion  in  the  navy  is  altogether 
more,  in  which  a  very  good  performance  is  by  seniority.  The  system  presents  few  ad- 
ffuaranteed.  The  dimensions  of  the  boat  are :  vantages  and  affords  no  incentive  to  energetic 
Length,  85  feet ;  greatest  diameter,  10*9  feet ;  effort  and  no  reward  for  hard  work  or  distin- 
displaoement,  submerged,  120  tons,  with  com-  guished  service. 
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in.  The  followinfsc  tables,  referring  to  presi- 
dential contests,  inclade  every  coanty  in  each 
State  of  the  Union,  and  reveal  the  political 
history  of  all  sections  daring  the  past  twenty 
years.  R«salts  are  shown  from  1872  to  the 
election  of  18^8,  the  year  in  which  each  con- 
test took  place  being  indicated  at  the  top  of 
the  colamn.  The  fignres  opposite  each  ooanty 
represent  the  total  vote  and  the  plurality,  and 
the  capital  letter  b  or  d  denotes  whether  the 
county  plurality  was  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic. By  this  arrangement  not  only  can  the 
political  history  of  every  county  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty,  but  increases  and  decreases 
can  be  readily  observed  and  easily  noted.  Those 
interested  in  the  political  affairs  of  each  State 
can  ascertain,  by  running  the  eye  down  the 
columns  or  across  the  lines,  how  many  coun- 
ties were  carried  at  each  election  during  the 
past  twenty  years  by  each  of  the  great  politi- 
cal parties,  and  also  how  many  counties  have 
recorded  an  unwavering  allegiance  to  one 
party  or  the  other : 

ALABAMA. 


COUNTY. 


Autauga.. 

Baker 

Baldwin... 
Barbour. . . 

Bibb 

Blount 

BuUock... 

Butler 

Oalhoun. . . . 
Chambers., 
CSherokee. . , 

Cihilton 

CJhoctaw . . . 

CHarke 

Clay 

CSebume . . . 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh . . . 

CoTington. 
Crenshaw.. 
Cullman . . , 

Dale 

Dattaa 

DeKalb... 
Eilmore. . . . . 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1,788 

2,268 

2,880 

1,907 

ftMR 

77«R 

4o 

84o 

712 

sa»D 

1,856 

1,451 

1,458 

1,478 

158R 

127D 

104D 

74o 

6,076 

8,756 

8.974 

2,822 

ASUr 

8,482d 

1,673d 

1,422d 

isasi 

1,823 

848 

897 

856d 

567D 

681D 

847D 

8» 

1,749 

1,678 

1,968 

278D 

1.055D 

1,058d 

1,087d 

4,826 

2,526 

780 

876 

1.876R 

606d 

582r 

284o 

2,589 

2,961 

2,889 

2,804 

S87D 

961d 

1,165d 

644D 

*»!!* 

2.461 

2,505 

8,101 

i,a64D 

1,619d 

1,475d 

969D 

8,092 

8,885 

2.8%) 

2,984 

456d 

1,289d 

1,034d 

796D 

1,458 

1,959 

1,570 

1,884 

997D 

1,878d 

1,210d 

970d 

879 

845 

1,186 

577D 

588D 

646D 

i,796 

1,902 

2,272 

1,881 

606o 

5160 

580D 

597D 

2,542 

2,526 

1,918 

1,988 

8520 

286D 

488D 

157D 

1,886 

1,374 

1,228 

1,421 

688D 

1,002d 

960D 

878D 

928 

1.271 

1,021 

1,220 

96D 

883d 

787D 

660D 

889 

Si» 

827 

914 

648D 

811d 

701 D 

886D 

1.868 

2,160 

2,876 

8,2m 

151o 

604D 

1650 

106b 

1,858 

1,944 

1,997 

8,008 

49r 

890D 

SllD 

64d 

1,918 

2,082 

2,122 

2,178 

188D 

616D 

484D 

544D 

670 

851 

946 

880 

6800 

780D 

8150 

662d 

1,828 

1.601 

2,005 

1,846 

710D 

1,268d 

1,548d 

1.854D 

499 

788 

173d 

274d 

1,888 

1,412 

1,508 

1,125 

689D 

874D 

940d 

835D 

9,015 

5.589 

2,902 

5,049 

6,147r 

2,82lB 

686D 

1,008d 

1,161 

1,4M 

1,102 

1,542 

9r 

510D 

507D 

612d 

2,8?2 

2,648 

2,869 

2,690 

266R 

160D 

78d 

SllD 

1888. 

1,412 
874D 


1,271 

177d 
8,968 
8,078d 
1,626 

808o 
8,255 
1,498d 
1,181 

251D 
8.277 

658d 
8,628 
1,742d 
8,708 

522d 
2,088 
1,858d 
1,588 

664D 
2,018 

7000 
2,801 

8810 
1,658 

902d 
1,217 

664o 
1,181 
l.llTo 
2,606 

4lB 
2,095 

599d 
2,068 

596o 
1,106 
1,006d 
2,120 
1,728d 
1,272 

570d 
1,281 
1,251d 
7,896 
8.212D 
1,987 

784D 
84i52 

188D 


COUNTT. 

EMambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Heniy 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

T^f]ntt.r 

Lauderdale . . 
Lawrence — 

Lee 

Limestone  . . . 

liowndes 

Maoon. 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

MjtwyhAll 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega.... 
Tallapoosa. . . 
Tuscaloosa.. . 

Walker. 

Washington. . 

Wilcox 

Winston 

A^'Vantian 

Ashley 

Baxter 


187«. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

816 

968 

1,119 

1,040 

8880 

586d 

687d 

815d 

996 

1.471 

1,508 

8,126 

420D 

9fi5D 

8T0d 

SOOd 

868 

1,202 

870 

1,000 

1020 

008D 

420d 

406D 

871 

017 

1,004 

1,181 

2lD 

645d 

545D 

805D 

816 

8,741 

400 

488 

206D 

1,681B 

454D 

488D 

8.711 

410 

8.400 

1,020 

1.881b 

406d 

620b 

870b 

4.467 

4,565 

8,285 

4,128 

2.868b 

21 IR 

187D 

278b 

2J?71 

2,080 

8,002 

1.840 

1,475d 

1,154d 

1,406d 

1,457d 

2,287 

8,888 

8.614 

8,200 

987D 

1.995D 

1.460D 

1,106d 

2,257 

2,792 

2,000 

4,201 

151d 

1,418d 

081D 

165D 

1,088 

1,068 

084D 

504D 

8,275 

2,7iM 

8,050 

2,887 

408D 

676d 

615D 

l,OeOD 

2,600 

8,143 

8,667 

2.067 

267b 

175D 

141D 

175b 

4,581 

8,990 

8^17 

8,567 

207b 

1,780d 

874D 

287d 

1,719 

8,087 

8,870 

2,880 

67b 

841D 

88b 

20b 

4,864 

5,401 

8,818 

4.898 

8,054r 

2,848b 

086b 

1,626d 

8,021 

2,874 

780 

408 

1,125b 

812d 

847o 

248D 

6,467 

O^HX) 

0,850 

6,965 

525b 

0400 

254R 

855R 

8,276 

4,787 

4,184 

"'S? 

88d 

778d 

684D 

9840 

588 

844 

541 

4n 

80b 

022D 

455D 

421D 

912 

1,284 

1,061 

1,060 

816d 

900D 

856d 

914D 

12,468 

9,O0S 

7,224 

5,608 

676d 

1,058d 

545D 

Od 

1,920 

2,188 

1,006 

1,005 

968d 

0260 

266D 

817d 

10,075 

8,640 

8,470 

7,707 

4,117b 

8,878b 

2,4g6B 

2,688b 

8,024 

2,205 

2,880 

2,426 

12r 

650D 

776D 

720D 

5,527 

4.095 

4,868 

4,587 

2,750b 

2.061b 

106D 

2,420d 

1,928 

2.206 

1,770 

1,116 

1,086d 

2,1  IOd 

1.848D 

1.064O 

2,804 

2,575 

8,071 

8,277 

1.288D 

1.647D 

1,580d 

1,71  Id 

1,889 

2,044 

1,818 

1,782 

117b 

814D 

840D 

116D 

4,202 

8,078 

8,018 

8,845 

800b 

1,029d 

270D 

65lD 

850 

1,800 

a03D 

1,008d 

1.966 

2,245 

8,806 

2,512 

172D 

Toeo 

015D 

266D 

1,801 

1,500 

1,448 

1,562 

2990 

OOOd 

451D 

240O 

4,141 

8,004 

8,184 

2,488 

841b 

864D 

460D 

662D 

8,405 

8,828 

8,478 

8.067 

891b 

706d 

98b 

501b 

2,820 

8,608 

8.455 

2,086 

1,870d 

2,181D 

1.807O 

1,586d 

8,014 

8,178 

8,068 

8,588 

288o 

1,196d 

i,atSD 

060D 

870 

1.804 

818 

1,818 

80r 

804D 

819d 

27d 

574 

040 

775 

618 

416o 

457D 

480D 

826d 

5.224 

6,089 

8,124 

8,015 

2.602R 

8,100r 

598D 

048D 

588 

091 

275 

815 

888b 

217b 

88d 

58b 

1888. 

1,187 

210D 
2,808 
l.OTlD 
1,180 
640d 
480 
SBb 
790 
780D 
8,181 


4,400 

1,4800 

1.070 

l,026o 

8,860 


8,018 

2,6070 

1,877 

80QD 
8,756 

517d 
2,026 

8b 
8,420 

560D 
8,008 

800d 
8.578 

087d 
1,100 


4,787 

450b 
5,850 
1,408d 

004 

448d 
1,484 

018o 
5,001 

577D 
8,812 

OTBd 
0,078 

740d 
8,227 
1,200d 
8,510 
l,OaOD 
1,844 
1,800d 
8,518 
1.788D 
1,764 

200D 
8,058 


ARKANSAS. 


1,271 

1,006 

1,877 

1,875 

10b 

102d 

145D 

65r 

1,544 

1,572 

1,800 

1,546 

420 

242r 

66D 

100b 

440 

708 

741 

802D 

4&1D 

870D 

2,681 

660d 
2,150 

840D 
2,800 
1,241D 
4,298 

106b 
8.186 
1.684D 
8,200 
l,157o 
2,178 
70d 
726 
201D 
5,418 
4,204d 
648 
IQSb 


1,097 

40b 
1,880 
280D 

1,078 

aooD 
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OOUlfTT. 


Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

dark 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craic^ead 

Crawford .... 
Crittenden . . . 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Dorsey 

Faulkner 

IVanklin 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead . . 
Hot  Sprini?. . . 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson.. .... 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence  — 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River. . 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Mfiuiison 

Marion 

MiUer 

Mississippi . . . 


187«. 


1, 


OI60 


606d 
1«049 

aato 

Ml 
281D 
e08 
48d 
1,982 
l«88iB 
8,120 
688r 


1876. 


1,944 
4S2D 
291 

19lD 

648 

875d 
1,B07 

829r 
2,187 
1,687b 

866 

242d 
1,010 

428o 
1.168 

8S2R 
1,742 

790D 


780 

278r 

641 

aoiD 


688 
268d 


2,021 
718R 
978 
474d 


1.441 
179b 
7»i 
482d 


8,890 
1,804r 


2,176 
674r 
701 
601R 


1,906 
IIOr 
778 
288r 


648 
467d 

818 
628d 


675 


2,294 
1,642d 
1,226 
79QD 
788 
8660 
740 
160D 
1,016 

8680 
2,002 
1,Q24b 
2,168 
66lD 
626 
478D 


2,000 
660D 

1,828 
216d 
660 
416d 

1,617 
291o 

1,886 
782b 
601 
197D 
799 
887D 
881 
469R 

1,811 
88lD 

1,091 
617d 
920 
688d 

1,884 
888d 
881 
267d 

1,202 
244D 
466 
289o 
670 
670D 

2,923 
21Sd 
618 
256D 

1,012 
6680 

1,742 
870d 

1,068 
760r 

1,846 
689o 

8,946 

2.aOOR 

1,200 
818d 
970 
192R 
727 
719D 

1,519 
23SR 

1,608 
259R 
752 
78r 

1,419 
829D 

1,843 
547D 

1,190 
2860 
669 
603d 

1,293 
25d 
892 
286d 


1880. 


2,262 
1,666d 
1,489 
809d 
768 
887D 
741 
201D 
1,286 

488d 
1,818 
1,286r 
2,143 
888D 
668 
6170 


1,766 

691D 
1,928 

112R 

667 
491D 

2,112 
164D 

1,152 
e74R 
763 
165D 
791 
199D 

1,061 
489d 

1,441 
836D 
796 
284d 

1,666 
688d 

2.051 

1,1  16d 
686 
480d 

1,880 
248d 
688 
878d 
688 
492D 

8,091 

191R 

817 

40lD 
1,887 

431D 
1,968 

968D 
1,228 

782o 
1,388 

888D 
4,081 
2,31lR 
1,877 

819d 

859 

229R 

904 

6960 
1,584 

466r 
1,816 

380R 
1,088 

56r 
1,982 

S28d 
1,600 

402D 
1,149 

821 D 

774 

534D 
1,619 

149o 

934 

188D 


1884. 


8,121 
1,886d 
1,524 
676d 
917 
889D 
756 
187d 
1,996 

462d 
1,324 
1,018r 
2,628 
424D 
992 
6680 
690 
470D 


2JM2 

709d 
2,551 

816b 
1,180 

842D 
2,688 

247D 

946 

600b 

966 

877D 
1,016 

S22D 

866 

405b 
2,112 

47b 
1,059 

845D 
1,972 

494D 
2,607 
1,249d 

888 

866D 
1,942 
64d 

718 

414d 
1,118 

901D 
8,478 

22d 
1,109 

606d 
1,401 

644D 
2,608 
1,281D 
1,092 

686d 
2,116 

447o 
4,867 
2.481  R 
1,871 

965D 

882 

265R 
1,342 

890D 
2,678 

494D 
1,388 

804R 

996 

216r 
2,686 

620o 
2,275 

4S8D 
1,764 

2I80 

810 

404D 
2,084 

79d 
1,169 

175R 


1888. 


COUNTY. 


4,801 

2,06lD 

2,048 

764D 
1,006 

606D 

921 

2S4o 
2,890 

466d 
1,882 
1,410b 
8,068 

575D 
1,424 

682d 

770 

461D 
1,846 

662d 
2,842 

948d 
2,706 

80d 
1,576 

996D 
8,615 

288d 
1,865 

745b 
1,086 

160d 
1,186 

261o 
1,668 

909R 

2jm 

146d 

noottlML 
2,506 

479n 
8,022 
l,848o 
1,840 

601D 
2,248 

209D 

919 

660D 
1,620 

989d 
8,697 

166b 
1,874 

670d 
1.944 

882D 
8,388 
1,465d 
1,688 

809D 
2,479 

718d 
7,286 
8,506r 
2,286 

916d 

888 

ie9B 
1.997 

989D 
2,514 

577r 
1,947 

434R 
1,262 

25b 
2,953 

766D 
2,596 

426D 
2,590 

174D 
1.208 

542D 
2,244 

149D 
1,187 
74b 


Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Nevada 

Newt(Ni 

Ouachita...  . 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

St.  Francis. .. 

Stone 

Union 

VanBuren... 
Washington.. 

White 

Woodruff 

Yen 

Alameda 

Alpina 

Amador 

Butte. 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contxa  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt  . . . 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. . 


1878. 


1,566 
24r 
648 
170d 

1,418 
888d 
496 
162b 

2,127 
17r 
247 

niB 

4,922 
8,042r 
849 
ISSb 


467 

219D 

847 

218b 

708 

481b 

6,811 

1,227b 
495 
95b 
786 
749D 


487 
268b 

1,604 
464r 
601 
157D 
649 
418D 

1,648 
78d 


2,179 
479r 
246 
28b 

1,966 
464d 

2,001 

l,876o 

1,205 
168b 


1876. 

1880. 

1,805 

1.678 

12lB 

248b 

887 

687 

159D 

ao8D 

1,646 

1,806 

762d 

664o 

697 

660 

6lB 

20b 

2,008 

1,W7 

4o 

71B 

296 

862 

56d 

12d 

8,849 

8,291 

1.885b 

1,448r 

641 

498 

107D 

194d 

268 

288 

178d 

242d 

899 

882 

827d 

286D 

1,488 

1,582 

780d 

780D 

1,160 

1,258 

806d 

246d 

6,415 

6.822 

1.07&R 

1,380r 

1,098 

1.052 

897o 

758D 

998 

986 

581D 

458D 

806 

814 

4020 

404D 

685 

1,018 

127r 

114b 

2,812 

2,704 

402D 

666D 

625 

782 

885D 

460d 

786 

967 

604D 

619D 

1,464 

1,187 

8740 

119D 

386 

477 

297D 

857D 

1,888 

1,885 

846d 

806D 

684 

1,086 

466D 

711D 

2,706 

2,726 

l,07lD 

1,149d 

1,922 

2,228 

1,468d 

i,62lD 

1,676 

1,406 

164D 

70r 

1,472 

2,000 

478d 

662D 

1884. 


1888. 


CALIFORNIA. 


8,798 

8,297 

1,8S7r 

1,601R 

127 

175 

51 R 

46r 

1,760 

2,487 

228r 

148d 

2,019 

3,800 

887R 

80r 

1.650 

1,822 

167R 

60d 

989 

2,285 

9d 

708d 

1,419 

2,022 

497R 

S46R 

808 

441 

80r 

42d 

2,402 

2,772 

216R 

HOD 

848 

1,206 

126D 

620D 

1,896 

2,764 

690R 

510r 

382 

718 

80r 

32d 

460 

1,400 

lllD 

288d 

667 

1,092 

153d 

814D 

272 

488 

90r 

29r 

2,589 

6,668 

8lR 

674D 

9,796 
1,999r 
107 
26b 
2,756 

66d 
8,644 

16d 
2,896 

19r 
2,490 

726D 
2,811 
293R 
560 
84d 
2,988 

IOOd 
1,748 

622d 
2,225 
756R 
605 
47r 
1,125 

199d 
1,181 
228d 
624 


5,766 
62r 


2,078 
128b 
666 

247d 
2,186 
4O60 
682 
106b 
2,145 
157b 
504 
130d 
2,588 
911b 
682 
215D 
402 
8S8d 
525 
406d 
2,139 

922d 
1,840 

150o 
6,588 
1,602b 
1,868 
],064d 
1,876 

612d 
1,119 
594d 
770 
58b 
8,871 
906d 
985 
606D 
1,021 

6OI0 
1,568 
237d 
474 
814o 
1,996 
282d 
626 
844d 
8,778 
1,149d 
2.588 
1,524d 
1,647 
Tl«  rote. 
2.182 
818d 


12,401 
2,739b 

180 

40b 
2,760 

41d 
4,480 

67b 
2,400 

70b 
2,899 

774d 
2,674 


16b 
2,887 

180d 
8.105 

S90d 
4,068 

784b 


65b 
1,428 

200d 
1,886 
210d 
821 

8lD 

10,881 
012s 


l,9n 
8»B 
969 
645d 

2,268 
416D 


102b 
2,585 
188d 
680 
20ID 
2,912 
1,8S4b 
1,081 
58lD 
6S8 


984 

660d 
2.672 
1,839d 
1,629 

158D 
7,848 
1,578b 
1,900 
1,857I> 
1,410 

600D 
1,578 

684D 
1,023 


4,125 

l,Q25i> 

1,806 

789l> 
1,485 

79Bd 
2,009 
85b 

600 

886D 
1,648 
1,1T7d 

840 

8S8d 
6,212 
1,280d 
2,747 
1,808d 
8.449 

215d 
2,682 
1.19eD 


16,461 

8,147b 

80 

26b 
o 


S6d 
4,641 

24d 
2,762 

186b 
8,176 

894D 
2,758 

341b 

877 
6Qd 
2,871 

106D 
6,492 

861D 
4,966 

768b 

746 

16te 
2,196 

819d 


1,< 
1860 

1,048 

47d 

26,964 

8,6B6R 
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COUNTT. 

marln 

Bfaripoia 

Mendodiio . . . 

Heroed 

Modoc. 

Mono 

Monterey  .... 

Napft 

Neyadtt 

Placer 

Plum^ 

Sacramento.. 

San  Benito. . . 

San  Bernar- 
dino. 

San  Diego.... 
San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin. . 

SanLtiis 

Obtepa 

San  Mateo . . . 

Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Santa  CSara.. 
Santa  Crux... 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonooia 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne  ... 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuha 


187S. 


819 
881R 
768 
a5R 

1,887 
68d 
643 
117D 
205 
89D 
188 
88r 

2,181 
179R 

1,449 
845R 

8,473 
609R 

2^5 
579r 
792 
282R 

4,81 

1,024R 


609 

129R 
878 
158R 
22,960 
699R 

8,095 
471R 
782 
140r 
951 
845R 

1,172 
212R 

8,889 
540R 

1,499 
660R 
821 
257R 

1,800 
652R 

1,872 
46r 

8,670 

1,166r 

8,804 
102R 

1,180 
202d 
772 
22DR 
685 
165b 
652 
88r 
808 
108D 

1,586 
84r 


1,5.V) 
ISlR 

2,015 
811R 


1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1,270 

1,821 

1,587 

82r 

199R 

128R 

919 

1,080 

1,107 

189D 

166D 

144n 

2,212 

2,268 

8,013 

S54D 

8450 

272D 

1.862 

1,263 

1,762 

248d 

221D 

144D 

580 

633 

1,120 

114D 

980 

181D 

278 

1,786 

796 

28r 

9lR 

171R 

2,195 

2,470 

2,910 

171R 

60R 

95r 

2,118 

2,268 

2,861 

188r 

115R 

887R 

4,206 

4,260 

4,199 

885b 

218R 

677R 

2,868 

8,060 

8,307 

8S2R 

227R 

266b 

1,086 

1,848 

907 

82r 

58R 

157d 

6324 

6,600 

7,266 

1.854R 

079R 

1,704r 

1,099 

1,074 

1,800 

229D 

216D 

98D 

1,281 

1,441 

2,974 

67r 

19r 

889R 

1,462 

1,288 

1,864 

126a 

196R 

882r 

41,571 

40,667 

47,440 

778r 

2,397o 

4.815R 

4,122 

4,977 

6,114 

422r 

150R 

174R 

1,716 

1,560 

2,027 

172D 

IOOr 

2S7r 

1,667 

1,479 

1,722 

175R 

4lR 

201R 

1,918 

1,610 

2,442 

480R 

204R 

194R 

6,401 

5,088 

7,278 

271R 

293R 

652R 

2,669 

2,886 

8,106 

405R 

ia6R 

802R 

1,266 

1,746 

2,214 

16d 

IOd 

180R 

1,426 

1,567 

1,619 

406R 

487R 

609R 

1,579 

1,700 

1,955 

148o 

IOOd 

152d 

8,705 

8,922 

4,448 

199b 

4r 

40IR 

5,889 

4,918 

6,147 

475o 

888D 

IOOr 

1,899 

1,913 

2,479 

295o 

400D 

445D 

1,108 

1,194 

1,887 

8d 

IOr 

40r 

1,321 

1,822 

2,248 

29d 

86d 

7lD 

796 

1,122 

6H6 

20d 

206R 

16r 

2,856 

2,225 

8,156 

884D 

891 D 

423d 

1,726 

1.922 

1,917 

106D 

78d 

220d 

1,199 

1,105 

1,888 

17r 

98r 

146r 

2,002 

2,626 

1,575 

1860 

116d 

49d 

2,827 

2,8S0 

I, aid 

175R 

20d 

222R 

COLORADO. 


Arapahoe  — 

Archuleta  — 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chairee 

Clear  creek.. 

(^onejos 

0>stilla. 

VOL.  XXTIII. — 61  A 


J, 


18.080 
632r.     1.808R 


I 


422   ' 

68d 

2,4fltt   ! 

670r 

2,310   I 

6Sd 

2,611 

606r 
1,219 
8d 
718 
45d 


863 
64d 
2,690 

469R 
2,180 

155R 
2,212 

843R 
1,809 

197R 

975 
89r 


1888. 

1,774 

184R 
1,206 

188D 
8,621 

296D 
1,796 

1990 
1,278 

127D 

581 

182r 
8,662 

9r 
8,314 

207R 
4,192 

244R 
3,364 

214r 
1,233 

78r 
8,460 
1.822R 
1,558 

188n 
5,718 

671R 
8,194 
1,472r 
65,717 
2.991D 
5,981 

7r 
8,400 

104R 
2,117 

14IR 
3,428 

119R 
8,924 

485R 
3,940 

246R 
2,989 

96r 
1,606 

815r 
2,&15 

96d 
4,492 

78r 
7,011 

lOlD 
2,314 

412n 
1,475 

24r 
2,006 

109d 

965 
Id 
5,192 

d02D 
2,076 

d05D 
2,0r)6 

201 R 
8,023 

280D 
2,437 
40D 


20,412 
8.225R 
204 
60R 
2.rj04 

264R 
2.978 

4raK 

2,272 
836R 

2,au 

540R 
1,656 
813r 
898 
124R 


OOUNTT. 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Esgle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

FVemont 

Garfield 

GUpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hillsdale 

Huerfano ... 
Jefferson 

MJKm^fS  •  ■  •  •       ■  ■  •  I 

La  Plata.... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas. 

Logan 

Mesa 

Montrose..  . 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande  . 

Routt 

Saguache . . . 
San  Juan. . . . 
San  Miguel. . 

Summit 

Washington. 
Weld 

Fairfield .... 

Hartford 

Utchfleld . . . 
Middlesex... 
New  HsTen . 
New  Jjondon 

Tolland 

Windham... 

Kent 


187S. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

2,891 
286r 

1,480 
143r 

411 

66R 
846 

86r 
584 

42r 
497 

116R 

518 
68d 

1,746 
675r 

1,640 
881R 
885 
106R 

2,287 

2ieR 

427 
66R 
2,294 

282R 

425 
65b 
1,187 

207D 
1,594 

106R 
6,150 

747R 
1,416 

90r 
1,770 

398R 
2,492 

812D 

614 
40r 

877 

19d 
1,761 

571R 
1,201 

76r 





2,097 
431R 
212 
84r 
2,079 
48d 
782 
60r 
1.013 

66d 
1,679 

42r 
8,140 
886d 
604 
86d 
1,212 

258R 
1,944 
726D 

665 
25r 
971 
191 R 
689 
109R 

1,427 
148r 

1,084 
126R 

8,269 
854R 
735 
187R 
179 
83r 
991 
107b 

1,150 

191 R 

789 
60r 
1,174 
54r 

.... 

903 

6lR 

1,827 
IOOr 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1,664 
a6D 
496 
IOOr 
56 
20r 
884 
138R 
425 
28r 

1 

1 

1 

1....'. ... 

2,617 
99d 

1,428 
431R 

2,408 
664R 

1888. 


CONNECTICUT. 


16,917 

21,620 

24,148 

25,982 

115D 

1,200d 

68d 

^TtD 

20,822 

25,818 

27,141 

28,480 

425R 

1,^6d 

931b 

271 D 

8,970 

11.158 

11,937 

11,619 

160R 

68iD 

5Kr 

470D 

6,047 

7,522 

7,928 

7,707 

H49R 

206R 

4.'U$R 

487R 

22,472 

29,500 

83,K1H 

86,716 

226R 

1,749d 

2,18i)D 

8.016D 

11,107 

18,793 

14,552 

14,589 

I.IOOR 

663r 

1,124R 

H13r 

4,831 

5,0?-J 

5,817 

5,063 

S79r 

396r 

623R 

519R 

5,853   '    7,146 

7,4»1 

7,0JI9 

1,725r 

1,&U2r 

1,7]6r 

1,389r 

965 
200r 

684 
18r 

243 
87r 

TBI 

78r 
1,007 

204R 
1,378 

206r 
8,572 

mam 
2,252 

a66R 
1,960 

290a 
1,794 

266R 

247 
80r 
1,628 

28rR 

272 
40b 
1,462 

76r 
1,884 

2QeR 
5,878 

486R 
1,661 

75r 
2,268 

554R 
6,605 

180D 
1,806 

417R 

889 
52r 

916 

ia6R 
1,789 

227R 
1,857 

176R 
2,781 

808a 
4,468 

242R 

787 

192R 

587 

147R 
1,020 

164R 

710 

105R 

987 

162r 
1,260 

144R 
1,870 

805R 
3,874 

906r 


80,848 

817D 
81,381 

565R 
12,354 

290R 
8,251 

750R 
42,189 
3.110D 
15,911 

144R 
5,871 

8S2R 
7,673 
1,010r 


DELAWARE. 

5,297  I    5,213  I    6,695 
429d1     l,3l8o|       625D 


6.002  I    6,872 
1,8I0d|    1,170d 
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COUNTY. 

New  Castle. . , 
Sussex , 

Alachua. 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

DuTal 

Escambia . . . 

Franklin 

Qadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando... 
Hillsborouf^h 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee. 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  John's . . . 
Santa  Boea.. 

Sumter 

Suwanee 

Taylor 

Volusia 


1878. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

10,410 
1,280r 
6,614 

66r 

12,667 
569D 

6,258 
727D 

16,847 

IOBr 
7,866 

(mo 

16,868 

746D 
7,460 
1,428d 

FLORIDA. 


2,275 

8,244 

8,864 

8,828 

7S9B 

746R 

826R 

a54R 

217 

881 

878 

618 

48d 

95d 

109D 

161D 

689 

905 

1,226 

1,288 

249o 

60lD 

620D 

634D 

160 

297 

416 

68d 

146D 

196D 

191 

279 

892 

838 

117D 

151o 

■    114d 

62d 

846 

4^ 

568 

815 

114D 

185D 

144D 

185D 

1^ 

1,621 

1,831 

2,014 

46r 

185o 

195d 

88d 

27 

14 

66 

67 

8r 

4r 

9d 

ISd 

2,518 

8,804 

4,120 

6,276 

781r 

090R 

1,108r 

1,498r 

1,508 

8,028 

8,764 

8,757 

08R 

176R 

160d 

86d 

288 

248 

381 

492 

47d 

66d 

87d 

60d 

1,088 

2,185 

2,208 

1,961 

459R 

465R 

169D 

169o 

460 

806 

1,286 

1,219 

4240 

114D 

260d 

90d 

182 

718 

819 

1,810 

166D 

4800 

4860 

770d 

457 

976 

1,167 

1,600 

41o 

604D 

717D 

906D 

218 

816 

844 

478 

210D 

284D 

888r 

825D 

2,029 

2,130 

2,668 

^^'S? 

188R 

217R 

202d 

284d 

2,834 

8,886 

2,499 

2*2S? 

1,686r 

1,864r 

868R 

781 R 

221 

871 

427 

481 

lOlD 

247D 

2770 

835D 

■'8,OTl" 

'  '4,036 ' 

'  *8,'817 ' 

^2? 

1,728r 

2,080r 

1,837r 

1,864r 

452 

695 

1,258 

991 

196o 

28lD 

810d 

817d 

168 

280 

285 

266 

76d 

64d 

27o 

68d 

1,966 

2,608 

2,067 

1,148 

604R 

446r 

890 

32R 

fxrr 

786 

886 

119D 

442D 

454r 

1,716 

2,514 

2,600 

8,501 

424R 

500R 

460r 

513R 

906 

1,667 

2,045 

1,794 

832D 

275R 

81  Id 

18r 

1,039 

1,469 

1,476 

1,663 

121 R 

186R 

246R 

141R 

882 

1,109 

1,452 

8,028 

264D 

693d 

680D 

708d 

"  '868 " 

■   "402 ' 

■  * '  '617 ' 

'  ■  ■  816 ' 

862D 

460D 

499o 

692d 

803 

1,191 

1,499 

2,262 

15d 

19d 

IR 

74R 

554 

839 

962 

1,240 

188d 

163d 

2&4D 

21  2d 

927 

1,177 

1,012 

1,275 

213d 

859D 

232D 

S33d 

433 

679 

984 

1,649 

l??rD 

383d 

448D 

601  d 

849 

1,084 

1,308 

1,751 

131 D 

168d 

280D 

202d 

252 

815 

370 

828 

62d 

169d 

254D 

96d 

810 

64.5 

814 

1,691 

94d 

2780 

156D 

66d 

1888. 

14,786 
2,882d 
8,186 
68r 


8,446 
616D 
680 
220d 

1,870 
640D 
722 
210d 
888 
200d 
618 
872d 

1,042 
74d 

2,018 
61 D 
189 
49d 
808 
47Sd 

4,006 

1,S18r 

8,586 
826D 
682 
12d 

l,7a8 

1,264d 

1,096 
886D 
681 
163d 

8,874 

1,013d 
681 
619D 

2,904 
756D 

2,888 

llD 

698 
687D 

2,232 
868D 
818 
173d 

1,602 

1,126d 

1,116 
201D 
241 
85d 
902 
544D 
596 
250D 

8,755 
70d 

8,286 
36r 

1,869 
47d 

8,423 
298D 
658 
193d 
706 
528D 

1,673 
958D 

8,513 
IOOr 

2,070 
14d 

1,233 
876D 

1,091 
473d 

1,791 
213d 
865 
2«rD 

2,158 
146R 


COUNTY. 


Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington  . 

Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

ChaUiam 

Chattahoo- 
chee. 

Chattooga. . . . 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty . . , 

Douglas 

Early 


187S. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

436 

648 

667 

544 

76d 

179d 

206o 

206D 

441 

674 

-716 

7» 

897D 

682d 

674o 

178D 

SiS 

626 

660 

640 

288d 

aoiD 

261D 

89d 

QEORGIA. 


147 

645 

417 

848 

129o 

281D 

163d 

168d 

628 

1,025 

876 

424 

424D 

616o 

198D 

424D 

1.270 

006 

1,177 

641 

614d 

806D 

648o 

426D 

810 

717 

765 

664 

178D 

56lD 

685D 

8360 

1,879 

8,880 

8,744 

1,619 

4060 

1,566d 

1,000d 

451o 

466 

031 

801 

746 

448D 

861 D 

700d 

601 D 

6,164 

4,696 

2,496 

8,684 

888D 

2,186d 

660D 

870d 

1,488 

1,885 

1,788 

1,481 

61D 

08&D 

846d 

65d 

472 

1,180 

844 

402 

72r 

426r 

102D 

14o 

668 

1,006 

1,007 

848 

663d 

1,006d 

977D 

60to 

2,147 

1,280 

8,007 

658 

26r 

758D 

l,ldlR 

668d 

668 

1,110 

1,076 

1.175 

44r 

876d 

a09D 

lOlD 

1,284 

1,177 

T76 

648 

186r 

6&D 

2Qb 

17d 

696 

740 

1,866 

588 

840R 

166r 

4r 

108b 

1,068 

1,287 

988 

J,000 

llR 

480D 

8800 

880d 

1,290 

2,177 

1,660 

8,657 

428d 

1,486d 

OllD 

1,5500 

880 

700 

668 

567 

54d 

577d 

4S8d 

320d 

800 

868 

187 

221 

96r 

244o 

06d 

167D 

6,617 

8,774 

6,664 

4,881 

047D 

070d 

1,244d 

1,887d 

700 

886 

682 

778 

76d 

460D 

14d 

117d 

601 

1,886 

1,872 

064 

806D 

924d 

060D 

602D 

1,091 

1,817 

1,088 

1,005 

866D 

1,698d 

1,668d 

785D 

2,279 

8,840 

1,666 

1,668 

107R 

46D 

850 

8d 

782 

1,004 

896 

668 

laOR 

dOOD 

184D 

72d 

784 

1,877 

660 

784 

80d 

400D 

8S4o 

8»D 

817 

666 

661 

487 

265D 

488d 

185D 

861D 

1,701 

8,800 

2,689 

1,008 

600D 

1,708d 

1,431D 

8860 

66 

888 

235 

856 

44d 

868D 

285D 

105D 

822 

258 

220 

190 

896d 

181D 

134D 

118D 

100 

626 

244 

402 

Tie. 

6260 

244D 

402D 

2,815 

8,734 

2,666 

2,815 

207R 

168d 

06d 

1630 

1,012 

1,194 

648 

468 

40d 

1,004d 

108O 

146D 

209 

516 

642 

600 

269D 

472D 

376D 

801D 

886 

567 

648 

846 

80r 

288D 

292d 

288D 

2,290 

8,186 

2,104 

1,708 

556R 

186R 

94d 

76r 

1,172 

1,807 

1,206 

l,fi« 

826d 

087D 

548D 

675d 

156 

626 

428 

910 

I.'Wd 

286D 

298d 

^D 

897 

1,754 

1,084 

1,087 

208d 

1,166d 

686D 

781D 

2,195 

042 

1,886 

417 

809R 

114d 

674r 

817D 

425 

762 

606 

668 

67d 

468d 

858D 

85Sd 

801 

748 

966 

657 

78d 

641D 

488d 

1680 

1888. 

620 

106D 

067 

lllD 

740 

278d 


756 

818d 

889 

aokD 

661 
132D 
1,031 

607D 
1,200 
Q20d 
786 
710d 
3,456 
1,004d 
1,421 
8<6d 
227 
8C8D 
1,106 
1,010d 
082 
486D 
875 
866d 
451 
451d 
610 
129R 
1,100 

4570 
2,114 
1,861D 
565 


178 
56D 
6372 
2,565d 
167 
128D 

8ao 

46te 
8,068 
l,l]to 
1,467 

141D 

838 

27DD 

838 

880D 

654 

820d 

1,562 
75SD 
408 
184D 
861 
861o 
408 
801 D 

2,472 
486D 
468 
416D 
667 
S76D 
864 
178d 

1,780 
806D 

1,847 
708D 
014 
OOd 

1,174 
4Q1D 

1,042 
98Sd 
708 
842D 
756 
179D 
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COUNTY. 
EcholB 

Elbert 

Emanuel. . . 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Foraytli .... 
Fhuiklln... 

Fulton 

Gttmer 

Glascock... 

Glynn 

Gordon. 

Greene 

Gwinnett. . . 
Hab««liam 

HaU 

Hancock. . . 
Haralson... 

Harris 

Hart.. 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston — 

Irwin 

Jackson — 

Jasper 

Jefferson... 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens.... 

Lee 

liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes . . . 
Lumpkin... 

Xxux>n 

Hadison.... 

Slarion 

XcDufBe . . . 
Mcintosh. . . 
Meriwether 

MUler 

MUtoo. 


18^3. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

190 

107 

286 

877 

80d 

48o 

146D 

96d 

470 

709 

871 

617 

sen 

496D 

169D 

881D 

491 

871 

866 

994 

8dOD 

871 D 

799:> 

846D 

8S3 

868 

940 

906 

8830 

660d 

698D 

008D 

407 

400 

<M6 

794 

166r 

IOOd 

41D 

160b 

6» 

1,094 

088 

884 

niR 

SM2D 

810d 

888D 

8,188 

8,642 

8,143 

^'Si^ 

aasD 

1,090d 

1,8600 

79lD 

484 

1,022 

1,2?9 

604 

146D 

820d 

1,089d 

490o 

484 

990 

1,884 

8H0 

478D 

974D 

1,028d 

438D 

4,686 

0,618 

6,874 

8.864 

1,082b 

1.960D 

810O 

1,014d 

614 

086 

719 

690 

86b 

897d 

8G9D 

826o 

812 

408 

818 

880 

880D 

848D 

1»7d 

882D 

801 

864 

000 

1,096 

8S1B 

800b 

7eB 

88SB 

860 

1,970 

1,411 

*'2li 

46Bd 

1.084D 

1.0660 

7690 

1,743 

1,800 

^'5L 

1,687 

747b 

1,000d 

808b 

77b 

1,010 

1,708 

8,060 

^^^ 

616d 

1,427d 

1,608d 

946d 

889 

1,064 

1,181 

000 

145D 

990D 

1,001D 

410D 

814 

1,108 

8,013 

1,601 

474D 

778d 

1,476d 

968d 

1,100 

1,898 

900 

TOO 

166d 

668d 

900D 

618d 

886 

641 

481 

680 

7b 

478d 

817d 

680d 

8J»6 

8,180 

1,989 

"'2SL 

171b 

860D 

148D 

888d 

006 

806 

084 

8» 

41 D 

068D 

8900 

680D 

878 

1,006 

881 

1,148 

806D 

470D 

863d 

498o 

1,808 

8,194 

1,197 

1,087 

68d 

800D 

lR6o 

889D 

8,806 

4,087 

8,891 

1,788 

1,S18b 

806o 

473d 

867D 

186 

806 

070 

410 

1(i8d 

806D 

800R 

844D 

907 

1,088 

1,718 

1,408 

Sffi-D 

809D 

880D 

071D 

461 

1,904 

791 

864 

881o 

480D 

867o 

8r 

9no 

1,786 

088 

1.067 

8960 

8I8D 

817D 

183d 

847 

448 

968 

868 

847D 

888D 

866D 

8790 

1,100 

1,890 

1,094 

617 

61Rd 

850d 

10b 

179d 

029 

1,088 

079 

847 

089D 

690D 

809D 

ao6D 

708 

1,124 

978 

984 

104b 

826b 

458D 

04b 

808 

lje36 

1,139 

1,318 

8»6b 

824b 

801b 

809R 

886 

640 

875 

866 

.  886D 

646d 

876D 

8660 

1,889 

1.442 

1,400 

1,840 

11B 

870d 

86d 

60d 

sm 

694 

6S0 

611 

68d 

686o 

682D 

SilD 

1,808 

1,664 

1,461 

1,811 

64d 

850D 

46r 

llD 

803 

609 

1,696 

646 

IOOd 

699d 

4H8d 

880D 

082 

919 

708 

1,069 

182D 

843d 

881D 

415D 

88R 

064 

411 

016 

816D 

066d 

891D 

826d 

602 

960 

801 

973 

496r 

860b 

433b 

605B 

1,M2 

8,101 

1,916 

8,671 

HRb 

078d 

140d 

867d 

854 

487 

860 

116 

108D 

8060 

288D 

116d 

845 

780 

606 

604 

178o 

094o 

414d 

440D 

1888. 

ST 

107d 
606 

173d 

800 

763o 

669 

026D 

1,079 
818b 
896 
486d 

1,748 
660d 

1,800 

1,870d 
788 
486d 

6,147 
660d 

1,181 
18d 
886 
946D 

i;ii8 

19d 

1,007 
788o 

1,688 
89d 

8,818 

l,6l8o 

1,087 
648d 

8,460 

l,600o 
774 
419D 
606 
40Qd 

1,600 
867d 
776 
694D 
828 
441D 

1,078 
084D 

1,418 
488D 
870 
814D 

9,006 

1,074d 
706 
41  ID 
970 
066D 
616 
8S6D 
970 
66d 

1,070 
017D 
664 
827b 

1.900 
881b 
447 
440D 

1,487 
124D 
770 
183d 

1,004 
8H3d 
727 
439d 
086 
449D 
882 
860d 
660 
461b 

1,464 
689d 
179 
lOlD 
966 
889D 


COUNTY. 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

MorK^ui 

Murray 

Muscogee... 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe. . . 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk. 

PulaskL 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Babun  

Banddph 

Richmond. . . . 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Scriven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot. 

Taliaferro.... 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns. 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

vVttsC*  •  •  ■       •  ■  •  ■ 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 


1879. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1,040 

1,106 

1,806 

701 

18b 

68d 

98b 

109D 

8,867 

8,910 

8,836 

1,748 

607D 

864D 

869D 

748d 

196 

618 

818 

640 

196D 

488d 

1440 

866D 

1,868 

1,168 

1,988 

1,878 

901b 

461 D 

877b 

74d 

481 

1,111 

1,016 

906 

940D 

961D 

686D 

4S8D 

8,690 

8,898 

8,441 

8,641 

IOOd 

],864d 

661D 

1,801d 

1,496 

8,048 

1,884 

1,690 

812b 

160D 

102d 

18d 

788 

787 

749 

lOlo 

189D 

119d 

888 

1,186 

606 

668 

880 

7960 

460D 

488D 

488 

1,870 

1,818 

910 

7lD 

890D 

604O 

408D 

600 

679 

646 

080 

188b 

1740 

98b 

40b 

818 

000 

470 

067 

14d 

64d 

80d 

868D 

1,468 

8,880 

1,608 

1,608 

108b 

670d 

887D 

884D 

Oil 

1,078 

1,674 

1,084 

117b 

018D 

668d 

164D 

048 

1,640 

1.871 

1,871 

4400 

1,108d 

S76D 

096d 

1,118 

960 

088 

619 

18b 

870d 

820o 

619o 

660 

618 

404 

801 

640 

410D 

loeo 

117D 

168 

468 

684 

884 

171D 

488d 

680D 

884D 

1,771 

8,004 

618 

1,116 

09d 

788D 

174D 

888D 

6,000 

4,467 

8,987 

6,886 

480d 

8,8970 

088D 

1,846d 

684 

1,089 

707 

788 

OSd 

467D 

821D 

86Sd 

608 

080 

444 

707 

80d 

lllD 

160d 

106D 

768 

1,104 

1,440 

1,888 

846D 

806D 

813d 

701D 

8,080 

1,710 

1,008 

1,814 

406b 

490D 

110b 

68d 

1,081 

1,886 

706 

891 

8&6d 

618D 

618D 

477d 

8,441 

8,616 

8,168 

1,918 

617b 

826D 

161b 

460D 

1,471 

1,610 

1.488 

8,886 

117d 

466d 

Od 

484b 

879 

687 

746 

061 

71B 

841D 

86b 

166D 

807 

646 

876 

897 

96D 

486o 

440d 

898D 

1,048 

1,182 

800 

1,818 

896D 

262D 

946d 

8S8d 

826 

476 

880 

697 

888D 

401D 

804D 

867D 

1,868 

1,817 

1,008 

819 

894D 

496D 

400d 

968D 

8,466 

8,606 

8,680 

679 

60eB 

876d 

106D 

Id 

806 

484 

488 

818 

48d 

l.VtD 

70d 

18d 

8,046 

8.864 

1,087 

1,078 

864D 

1,760d 

841 D 

740D 

871 

966 

606 

483 

857b 

8lD 

IOOb 

104d 

480 

081 

001 

668 

96d 

406D 

6970 

901D 

1.079 

1,664 

1,360 

1,162 

117d 

860d 

198D 

404D 

766 

1,002 

1,636 

1,018 

106d 

610d 

668D 

682D 

1,008 

1,396 

1,134 

1,841 

85^ 

1,891D 

&76d 

098o 

946 

087 

664 

644 

14d 

108D 

158d 

1860 

808 

1,068 

886 

063 

90d 

868D 

806d 

879D 

1,098 

1,889 

8,010 

8,028 

816d 

419D 

182d 

144D 

197 

718 

475 

048 

79d 

860D 

88ID 

8G0D 

686 

T78 

406 

014 

64o 

108D 

187D 

08d 

1888. 

1,084* 
917D 

1,887 
064D 
071 
8080 
790 
890d 
788 


1,784 
490d 

1,819 
890d 
687 
884D 
660 
646D 
786 
407D 

1,168 
490b 
6M 
106D 

1,689 
610d 

1,004 
187D 

1,407 
800d 
619 
611D 
460 
9Q6d 
488 
8480 
940 
907d 
940 
006d 
864 
268d 
668 
188D 

1,408 
018d 

1,607 
601D 
809 
688d 

1,696 
966D 
909 
180d 
696 
191 D 
647 
441D 
090 
480d 
760 
260d 
909 
446D 

8,890 
087d 
664 
8b 

1,084 
BOTd 
400 
148D 
968 
1070 

1,888 
088d 
900 
468d 

1,088 
638d 
b7» 
168D 
646 
446d 

1,980 
779d 
407 
160D 
614 
OQd 
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COUNTY. 

1II7». 

I87». 

isao. 

1884. 

1MB. 

WhKe 

B3S 

Whltfleld..... 

SB7 

''BMd 

^■™ 

WUcmt 

iS, 

WllkM 

030 

WUldDKm... 

''!S„ 

Iffin 

Jtod 

Worth 

IWd 

BB«D 

nuiatlan... 

Claii. 

Ctay 

Clinton.... 

OolM 

Cook 

Crawford . . 

DeKalb  ... 
DeWltt.... 

Edgar 

tVette... 

Ford 

rVukUn... 

Oallatln.... 

Orundy 

Hamilton .. 

Hardin 

Iroquoii 


ILUNOia 

9Ji30 

11,8CM 

11,088 

ii.m 

4.1M7 

*Ml 

S.SSl 

ijm 

2.m 

s.ao 

rsT 

.S!" 

'■£, 

'•S. 

'ioia 

J'arer. 

i»2D 

4Hia 

.ss- 

8.491 

fl.4« 

o.t™ 

ijshk 

l,:»Oa 

lAlOB 

Kanki 

KSalla 

Lawrenoe... 

Lee 

LiTlnsBton . . 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

Marlon 

MaiBhall . . . . 
Ha»n 

McDonou^h. 
McHonrj.... 

Monroe. 
Montgoc 

Marfan.. 
UoultTte. 
Ogle.  ... 

V\M.  ... 
Pike 

Pulaeki .. 
Putnam... 
Randolph 
Rlf  bland. 
BocltlHlan 


181«. 

1880. 

I8S«. 

G.1«t 

*,» 

B^MS 

8.506 

B^asi 

WW 

a,e«o 

6,1»7 

G.est 

8,170 

8,701 

7,8M 

•■s. 

B,8U 

"a 

8,894 

8,471 

iSSD 

r.iaa 

!,«4[l 

S,(IM 

8.118 

8,508 

8JM0 

9JSil 

8.BB8 

2.1S1 

SfiU 

!,5B8 

4,M8 

6,880 

5,367 

slroa 

8,615 

VXD 

TSOo 

6,800 

SfiD 

8.818 


S,MO 
lO.SSO 
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COUNTY. 


Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whitesldes... 

wm 

Williamson  . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford.... 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford.... 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass. 

Clarke 

day 

Clinton 

Crawford .... 

DaTiess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 


1878. 

1876. 

1880. 

8.007 

3,441 

8,526 

1470 

2B2D 

417d 

2,008 

2,361 

2,4^2 

141D 

8&0D 

253d 

4,065 

6,963 

6,362 

763d 

],4aiD 

l,8110 

1,894 

2,322 

2,448 

612a 

661R 

TOlD 

8,814 

10,698 

11,975 

116r 

1,183d 

80d 

4,969 

6,982 

6,717 

7^R 

440r 

510R 

4,452 

6,065 

6,430 

268r 

821D 

448D 

2,502 

8,186 

3,418 

868D 

1,177d 

1,125d 

5.om 

7,691 

8,866 

1,666b 

1,341R 

1,561R 

1,666 

1,793 

2,120 

72d 

286d 

208d 

4,106 

4,917 

5,157 

HooR 

811b 

»i6R 

2,962 

8,621 

4,236 

602R 

215R 

868R 

8;»8 

8,808 

4,426 

40d 

181d 

141d 

2,962 

8,882 

4,667 

58lD 

760d 

780D 

4,460 

6,115 

6,536 

1.926R 

1,790b 

1,708r 

7.149 

9,446 

10,461 

1,275r 

771b 

1,97Sr 

2,646 

8,357 

8,819 

18b 

28b 

28r 

4,860 

6,148 

6,406 

2,758r 

2,9;^R 

8,106r 

8,277 

4,075 

4,479 

1870 

872d 

857D 

1884. 


INDIANA. 


1,977 

531 D 
8.710 
1,638d 
4,457 

427d 
1,480 

246R 
1,418 

26d 
6,2?2 

454b 
1,419 

495D 
8,328 

3&«D 

4,»41 

609r 
5,101 

3650 
4,096 

6f2R 
8.800 

186R 
2,050 

5d 
8,533 

297r 
4,782 

8i)2d 
4,283 

20gR 
8,806 

S17r 
4.212 
1.314R 
2,»J6 
1,1H6d 
5.»42 

654R 
2,4;^ 

302r 
4..'i00 

934d 
3,6H6 

842R 
4,060 
1,147d 
2,406 

188R 


2,902 
1,165d 
11.762 
8,719d 
6,277 

4aiD 
2,550 

17lR 
1,662 

V»D 
5,709 

170r 
1,851 

766D 
3,186 

209D 
6,601 

466d 
5,780 
l,or9D 
5,065 

240D 
4,941 

820O 
2,197 

181o 
4,400 

823d 
5,508 
1.286D 
4,eM6 

69r 
4,971 

171D 
4,970 
1.514R 
8,040 
1,631  D 
7,175 

&'^2r 

330r 
4,908 
1,165d 
4,658 

84r 
4,645 
1,874d 
3,285 

183d 


8,021 
1,21  2d 
12,690 
2,97Bd 
5,562 

S55o 
2,866 

2S0R 
1.937 

248d 
6,202 

28r 
2,217 

977d 
4,481 

IOd 
7,085 

192d 
6,559 

780D 
6,107 

42d 
6,600 

450d 
2,567 

234D 
4,692 

67D 
6,189 
1,068o 
4.984 

80Hr 
5,133 

141 D 
5,568 
1.H57B 
3,413 
1,S08o 
7,850 

719b 
8,001 

530b 
5,450 
1.046D 
5,072 

4d 
4.836 
1.4fi8D 
8,612 
47d 


8,588 

423d 
2,437 

297D 
6,544 
1,512d 
2,460 

581B 
12,421 
1,592d 
6.868 

198d 
6,192 

715D 
3,527 

094D 
10,118 
1,580b 
2,848 
1,579d 
6,114 

697b 
4,219 

167r 
4,828 

218d 
4,775 

805D 
6,392 
1,460r 
11,007 
1,070b 
4,297 

272b 
7,285 
8.153b 
4,341 

606d 


3.854 

1,502d 
14,025 
8,972d 
6,542 

305D 
2,966 

283b 
2,122 

104D 
6,325 

199d 
2,218 

914D 
4,787* 

VZh) 
7,748 

487D 
6,654 

810d 
6,245 

IIID 
6,355 

243d 
2,938 

314D 
4,878 

202d 
6,130 
1,039d 
4.930 

21 IR 
6,404 

M)D 
5,674 
],529r 
8,738 
1.6H5D 
8,677 

323R 
8,621 

548R 
5,922 
I.I.Wd 
4,897 

205D 
4,686 
1,843d 
4,062 

1670 


1888. 


3,714 

384o 
2,688 

288d 
6.986 
1,467d 
2,351 

5S3r 
12,986 

256D 
7,231 

66r 
6,532 

SOOo 
8,800 
1,021  d 
11,292 
1,626r 
2,580 

252D 
5,047 

098b 
8,962 

242B 
4,882 

60D 
5,248 

660D 
6,714 
1,390B 
11,952 
1,100B 
4,493 

327b 
8,959 
1,910b 
4,447 

506o 


4,368 
1,659d 
15,406 
4,237d 
6,927 

306d 
8,116 

201b 
2,450 

9lD 

7,029 

117b 
2,278 

877D 
6,3W 

48b 
8,»48 

399D 
7,046 

580D 
7,712 

62d 
6,966 

24IB 
8,105 

183d 
6,426 

8b 
6,268 

883d 
6,140 

269b 
6,221 

281 D 
6,794 
1,880b 
4,226 
1.765D 
9,789 

4oeB 

8,448 

48->R 
6,8^2 

8770 
5,278 

83r 
4,622 
1,159d 
4,297 
IIQD 


COUNTY. 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks . . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington . 
Jackson..  .. 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko... 
Lagrange... 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence . . . 

Madison 

ICarion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 

Ripley. 

Rush 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

4,002 

4,678 

5,218 

6,490 

128b 

48d 

185b 

125b 

4,212 

5,122 

6.609 

6,243 

904R 

704b 

755b 

748b 

8,643 

4,679 

4,894 

4,987 

863R 

104b 

210r 

184b 

4,642 

6,842 

5,897 

6,2:« 

1,718r 

1,862r 

1,545r 

1,208b 

8,706 

4,120 

4,276 

569d 

560d 

686D 

8,776 

4,228 

4.562 

4,572 

8640 

fl77D 

581D 

028d 

4.460 

6.156 

5,408 

6,321 

1,206r 

1,096r 

1,202r 

984b 

4,970 

4,678 

6,067 

6,866 

1,840r 

l,e97R 

1,758r 

i.5riR 

4,571 

4,560 

4,917 

5,188 

1,198r 

1.179b 

l,d04R 

1,045b 

4,080 

4,985 

5,420 

6,840 

289R 

12d 

19d 

19d 

8,900 

4,601 

6,202 

5,207 

754D 

],109d 

1,141D 

1,088d 

1,408 

2,098 

2,250 

2,318 

488R 

511R 

472R 

868r 

8,177 

8,996 

4,560 

6,253 

267r 

20d 

82r 

25r 

4,949 

6,795 

6,006 

6,983 

647R 

294b 

649b 

462R 

8,295 

8,099 

8,884 

8,728 

2S8R 

152R 

858b 

207R 

8,809 

4,527 

4,768 

4,731 

409D 

508D 

441D 

496d 

4,632 

6,870 

6,160 

6,296 

522D 

770d 

760D 

884d 

4,560 

5,927 

6..V>1 

6,971 

806R 

614R 

784R 

834R 

2,693 

8,624 

8,026 

8,749 

1,033r 

940r 

974R 

869R 

2,108 

8,148 

8,380 

4,152 

731R 

5I2R 

1,004r 

a07R 

5,686 

7,036 

7,632 

8,069 

ISOr 

41  ID 

2I9D 

898d 

8,846 

8,689 

8,904 

8,998 

320R 

266r 

856R 

520b 

6,009 

6,(M2 

6,513 

6,813 

521D 

771D 

924D 

783d 

17,015 

24,660 

25.878 

18,904 

2,117b 

l,aQ2R 

2.441  R 

226R 

3,522 

4,981 

5,370 

5,491 

20r 

668D 

543d 

762D 

2,054 

2,005 

2,969 

8,849 

114D 

454D 

SIOd 

2S6d 

4,654 

4,681 

6,189 

6,432 

416b 

128d 

50d 

814D 

2,966 

8,851 

8.627 

8,738 

2:ffiB 

108R 

98r 

164R 

5,826 

6,4.34 

7,211 

7,501 

142R 

242D 

288R 

61 R 

8,733 

4,191 

4,570 

4,443 

467R 

208R 

84.'Sr 

267R 

1,857 

1,955 

2.021 

1.966 

271 R 

870r 

486R 

413r 

4,119 

6,824 

6.787 

5,912 

407R 

34d 

Tie. 

74r 

1,047 

1,287 

1,333 

1,278 

185R 

SOr 

139r 

104R 

2,426 

2.880 

8,088 

8,077 

70D 

«Ud 

IOOd 

23d 

2,891 

8,401 

3,560 

8,522 

127d 

522d 

4910 

496D 

8,449 

4,532 

4,783 

4,577 

987R 

679b 

797R 

683R 

2,618 

8,101 

8,^•»3 

8,793 

IOOb 

88KD 

2G8d 

232D 

2,666 

2,281 

8,607 

8,847 

88r 

1M2D 

141D 

56d 

2,655 

3,629 

8,938 

4,460 

715R 

493r 

665R 

613r 

8,701 

4,087 

4,765 

4,9tn 

405D 

a08D 

48HD 

616d 

1,274 

2,062 

2,190 

2,n»4 

6b 

266D 

207d 

442d 

4,459 

6,184 

5,.'«1H 

5,598 

397D 

61  9d 

311D 

377d 

4,848 

6,983 

6.397 

6.551 

1.829b 

1,019b 

2.2:«'R 

2.0ff7R 

3,911 

4,480 

4,881 

4,749 

83d 

218D 

7lD 

122D 

8,992 

4,680 

6,053 

6,091 

824b 

205b 

assR 

848R 

1888. 

5,987 

282R 
7,290 

9eoR 

6,647 

275R 
6,428 
1,186b 
4,446 

890d 
4,766 

3060 
6,6SM 
1,214r 
6,414 
1,570r 
6,122 
1.402R 
7,220 

7Rb 
5,586 

972d 
2.706 

601 R 
5,807 

608 
6,087 

620R 
8,708 

48eR 
4,990 

426d 
6,706 

6060 
7,480 
1,066b 
8,946 

746b 
4,608 

474b 
8,487 

864d 
4,064 

442b 
7,592 

4920 
86,118 

879d 
6,010 

e06D 
2,902 

166d 
6,714 

449d 
8,990 

241b 
7,692 

248b 
4,666 

423b 
2,225 

428b 
6,156 

40r 
1,815 

140r 
8,448 

126A 

8,ear 

286d 
6,189 

606r 
8,985 

S8d 
4,892 

99r 
4,507 

41lR 
5.184 

3150 
2,721 

223d 
5,696 

446d 
7.109 
2..372R 
4,820 

24b 
6,172 

421b 
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OOI7NT7. 

Soott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph... 

Sullivan 

Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe . 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg. 
Vermilion... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee. . 
Appanoose.. 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan... 
Buena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Qordo 
Cherokee. . . . 
Chickasaw . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 


1878. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1,477 

1,862 

1,887 

1,788 

115D 

aOOD 

8890 

805D 

4,811 

5,627 

6,271 

6,247 

617d 

796D 

907d 

581D 

4,10s 

4,458 

4,917 

4,990 

148b 

415D 

112D 

122D 

727 

974 

1,022 

1,868 

41 D 

189D 

182d 

2740 

2,591 

8,568 

8.714 

8,604 

1,16Sr 

1,242r 

1,042r 

907b 

6,889 

7,078 

8,159 

9,678 

],023a 

72r 

465R 

490D 

3,498 

4,516 

4,796 

4,618 

740d 

1.848D 

1,442d 

1,666d 

2,569 

8,018 

8,188 

8,207 

S27a 

99b 

120b 

10b 

7.2r8 

8,458 

9,017 

9,242 

1,058r 

599r 

1.241b 

64.SB 

2,586 

8,146 

8,486 

8,976 

68o 

882D 

888d 

450D 

1,566 

1,840 

1,904 

1.970 

S91R 

289r 

2e9B 

295R 

7,875 

8,600 

9,626 

11,074 

681R 

56d 

428b 

68d 

l,9fl8 

2,600 

2,946 

8,011 

664R 

263R 

327b 

271b 

7,006 

8,615 

10,840 

11,820 

814R 

178d 

407b 

144b 

4,740 

5,766 

6,184 

6,607 

l,2i»R 

l,2r2R 

1,40Qb 

1,892b 

2,288 

2,669 

2,876 

2,886 

725R 

906r 

949b 

818b 

8,518 

4,146 

4,424 

4,706 

72D 

478D 

886D 

85d 

8,519 

8,965 

4,184 

4,060 

861 D 

7190 

691D 

688D 

7,624 

9,002 

9,715 

10,045 

1,712r 

2,886b 

2,927b 

2.566b 

2.846 

8,866 

4,428 

4,745 

262o 

887o 

880d 

1,146d 

2,283 

8,002 

8,825 

8,627 

257R 

&2r 

109b 

106d 

8,051 

8,721 

4,268 

4,436 

249o 

891D 

288d 

858o 

IOWA 

■ 

968 

2.489 

2,642 

8,184 

640b 

1,241R 

1,092r 

443R 

1,120 

2,097 

2,451 

2,725 

620b 

760R 

767b 

18r 

2,837 

8.394 

8,701 

8,729 

78r 

63r 

807b 

263d 

2,466 

8,348 

8,621 

8,522 

661R 

292R 

361b 

68d 

880 

779 

1,676 

2,438 

S8r 

75r 

326b 

6r 

8,419 

4,627 

4,609 

5.093 

1.601R 

1,645r 

1,576b 

221 R 

8,286 

4,612 

4,641 

6,237 

],669r 

1,388r 

1,465b 

1,069r 

2,204 

8,601 

8,919 

4,884 

624R 

718R 

983r 

41 IR 

1,952 

2,507 

2,667 

8,199 

1,028b 

978R 

841R 

206r 

2,740 

8,845 

8,807 

4,156 

1,014r 

810r 

948R 

293R 

572 

1,033 

1,426 

2,276 

454b 

570R 

740R 

659R 

1,864 

2,681 

8,046 

8.281 

1,002r 

1,049r 

1.135R 

755R 

486 

796 

1,179 

2,139 

245R 

453R 

658r 

742R 

626 

1,570 

2,452 

3,560 

2Mr 

28r 

20r 

572d 

1,229 

2,916 

8,725 

4,268 

767r 

897r 

l,04dR 

183R 

8,152 

8,839 

3,934 

4,165 

1.298R 

883R 

957R 

239R 

1,«H 

1,737 

2,301 

2,&I3 

726r 

825R 

927R 

7«2r 

57:^ 

1,191 

1,620 

2,561 

853R 

6R9R 

7()6r 

763R 

1,621 

2,686 

2,778 

8,062 

619r 

4a4R 

296b 

196D 

1,517 

2,JM2 

2.388 

1,517 

553r 

5H9R 

769r 

1,103r 

626 

671 

919 

1,397 

522r 

473R 

&42R 

668r 

4.395 

5,306 

5,635 

5,768 

201R 

40r 

679r 

683d 

1888. 

l,80O 

287D 
6,478 

682d 
5,442 

48b 
1,786 

70D 
8,848 
1,004r 
10.401 

829D 
6,348 
l,480o 
8,259 

77d 
9,500 

791R 
4,548 

828d 
2,024 

240b 

ll,iWv 

187b 
3,804 

292b 
12,586 

171b 
6,824 
1,481B 
2,919 

828b 
6,818 

196o 
4,260 

540d 
10,079 
2,488b 
5,182 
1,016d 
4,046 

75d 
4,619 

192D 


8,178 

705b 
2,698 

241B 
8,970 

120D 
4,048 

266b 
2,660 

156b 
5,486 

122b 
6,807 

979b 
4,736 

921b 
3,401 

115D 
4,309 

4C3B 
2,603 

836b 
8,340 

747b 
2,589 

901b 
8,723 

4.59D 
4,329 

651b 
4,844 

3b 
2,948 

862r 
3,205 

798R 
8,230 

43d 
2,485 

485b 
1,968 

944r 
5,964 

735d 


COUNTY. 

Clinton 

Crawford . . . 

Dallas 

Dayis 

Decatur 

Delaware . . . 
Des  Moines. . 
Dickinson . . . 
Dubuque.  .. 

Emmett 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin . . . . 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Heniy 

Howard 

Humboldt. . . 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson .  . . 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk  

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska.... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

MitcheU 

Monona 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

6,460 

7,090 

6,680 

7,a» 

782R 

257R 

6geR 

1,842d 

649 

1,681 

2,637 

8,296 

191R 

406R 

648b 

288d 

2,184 

8,806 

4,119 

4,670 

1,066b 

1,411R 

1,794b 

602b 

2,888 

8,866 

8,666 

8,284 

d26R 

44d 

64d 

9940 

2,168 

2,718 

8,151 

8,854 

898r 

886R 

622b 

162b 

2,863 

8,660 

8,944 

8,984 

897R 

806R 

907b 

6Q2B 

4,688 

6,241 

6,820 

6,907 

464R 

407r 

601b 

1,021d 

868 

808 

871 

756 

266R 

212r 

279b 

830b 

6,894 

7,814 

7,840 

9,285 

1,046d 

2,179d 

1,560d 

2,787d 

278 

282 

816 

486 

140b 

210b 

2S2B 

285b 

8,266 

4,768 

4,621 

6,074 

1,246b 

1,819b 

l,a77B 

186b 

2,026 

2,910 

2,868 

8,889 

1,214b 

1,282b 

1,805b 

6b 

'•3S» 

1,552 

1,986 

2,886 

807b 

1,091B 

864b 

2,668 

8,488 

8,969 

8,836 

81D 

22d 

280b 

180D 

862 

1,974 

2,601 

8,472 

628b 

801b 

1,188b 

884b 

860 

1,517 

2,091 

2,624 

646b 

682b 

917b 

414b 

1,846 

1,872 

2.957 

8,711 

626b 

195o 

1,072r 

668b 

1.061 

1,666 

1,920 

2,710 

648b 

762b 

978b 

696b 

289 

880 

680 

1,054 

138b 

182b 

840b 

880b 

2,291 

8,301 

8.160 

8,861 

1,287b 

1,192b 

1,411b 

1J»7B 

i,r?8 

8,070 

8,606 

4,699 

627b 

171b 

681b 

lOlB 

8,749 

4,405 

4,170 

4,194 

1,265b 

1,821B 

1,816b 

680b 

904 

1,816 

1,514 

1,998 

640b 

549R 

781b 

17lB 

618 

709 

945 

1,608 

288b 

840b 

419b 

484R 

95 

802 

1,038 

2,182 

e9B 

158b 

859b 

840b 

2.399 

8,870 

8,108 

8,701 

687b 

628b 

601b 

461d 

8,741 

4.712 

4,924 

6,047 

27b 

869o 

S72d 

1,119d 

8.798 

6,297 

5,718 

6,789 

1,908b 

l,57lB 

1,755b 

268b 

2,900 

8,733 

8,676 

8,756 

680b 

718r 

744b 

ao5B 

8,9Uo 

4,916 

6,292 

6,183 

220b 

222d 

S66D 

1,132d 

8,522 

4,868 

4,269 

4,628 

1,048r 

828b 

990b 

894b 

8,218 

4,328 

4,530 

5.205 

491R 

601b 

564b 

219D 

688 

865 

1,099 

1,776 

400b 

411b 

604b 

816b 

6,767 

6,814 

7,056 

7,499 

57b 

550d 

866D 

919d 

4,818 

7,236 

7.679 

9.228 

1,988r 

1,414b 

1,628b 

584b 

2,218 

2,988 

2,665 

2,870 

788R 

922r 

1,025b 

638b 

1,807 

2,530 

2,934 

8,192 

429R 

4d4R 

579r 

418R 

88 

808 

475 

866 

86r 

216R 

278R 

860b 

2,704 

8,944 

8,750 

8,749 

812R 

70eR 

g66B 

121b 

8,707 

5,Ky7 

5.477 

6,254 

1,357r 

1,517r 

1,871B 

572b 

4,052 

5,040 

6,163 

4,984 

430r 

432R 

932b 

237D 

2,614 

4,368 

4,600 

6,544 

1,878r 

1,887r 

1,850b 

1,279b 

1,852 

2,624 

8,025 

8,239 

486R 

288r 

617b 

61B 

1.584 

2.399 

2,660 

2,501 

868R 

992R 

8S8B 

432b 

747 

1,817 

1.634 

2,548 

i       395R 

409R 

612b 

122b 

1888. 

8,702 

1,509d 

8,800 

4650 
4,888 

96eB 
8,436 

]98d 
8,481 

2S6B 
8.807 

677r 
7.716 

928D 

906 

447b 
9,451 
2.888D 

799 

867b 
6,809 

699b 
8,868 

e»4B 
2,462 

767b 
8,840 

16D 
8,610 

813b 
2,586 

24QB 
8,802 

818b 
2,807 

771b 
1,467 

881b 
8.878 
1,2S5b 
4,918 

t84B 
4,822 

757b 
8,268 

221b 
1,915 

596b 
8,880 

18% 
8,700 

8140 
6,1S8 
1,000d 
6,901 

796b 
8,722 

468b 
5,108 

987D 
4,666 

24IB 
6,460 

56b 
8,519 

425b 
8,695 

830d 
9.864 

874b 
2,949 

824b 
8,225 

666b 
1,684 

276b 
8,612 

Se4B 
6,707 

997b 
6,019 

52b 
5,448 
1,432& 
8,909 

162R 
2,757 

6G5B 
8,988 

5028 
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OOUNTT. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

P««e 

FaloAlto 

Flymottth 

Pocahontas . . 

Polk. 

Pottawattar 
mie. 

Poweshiek . . . 

Ringgold 

Sac. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

TVijlor 

Union 

VanBuren... 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago... 
Winneshiek . . 
Woodbury . . . 

Worth. 

Wright 

Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barbour. 

Barton 

Bourbon  

Brown 

Butler 

^^aUIBO  •  ■  •  •  * 

Chautauqua. . 

Cherokee 

Ch^enne  ... 


1872. 


2,061 

849b 
1,440 

&84R 
8,566 
?^4R 
896 
SRiR 
211 
193R 
2,125 
691 R 
443 
5Sr 
610 
S28r 
831 
1»5r 
4.524 
1,57Br 
2,601 

2»8r 
2,515 
1,397r 
1,019 
689R 
853 
257R 
5,017 
279d 
617 
MlR 
427 
193R 
1,785 
1,048r 
2,663 
1,208r 
1,554 

690R 
1,091 

SOlB 

8,214 

618R 
8,778 

484R 
2,918 
1.836R 
8,361 

919r 
2,(m 

876R 

i,a% 

296r 
2H6 
254R 
2,9»6 
1.098R 
1,2:29 

.351 R 
.489 
811R 
509 
889R 


1876. 


2,665 
172R 

2,707 
990R 

4,674 
499r 
605 
847r 
886 
268R 

l,d82R 
676 
10b 
1,849 
888r 
527 
284r 
7,088 
1,942b 
7.021 
2.151R 
8,637 
1,425r 
2,912 
1,828r 
1,951 
1,475r 
8,708 
2,0860 
4,527 
8,265r 
659 
219r 
1,734 

260r 
2,737 

2lR 
2,831 
1,051  a 
2,460 

444R 
8.790 

449R 
6,058 

169r 
4,999 

28b 
4,205 

959R 
8.042 

842R 
2,6tk 
312R 
537 
449R 
4,496 
1.142R 
2,148 
8lR 
857 
654R 
755 
898R 


KANSAS. 


1880. 

1884. 

2,547 

2,785 

514r 

82D 

2,696 

3,581 

1,2H9r 

747b 

4,912 

5,891 

696R 

211 D 

609 

1,889 

400b 

555b 

528 

888 

84IB 

897b 

4.020 

4.469 

1,7S7b 

i,ogoB 

869 

1,828 

28r 

2lD 

1,700 

8,870 

126b 

62d 

686 

1,271 

247R 

2r7R 

8,146 

10,920 

2,620r 

1,854r 

6,6m 

8,784 

89lR 

88d 

3,962 

4,1K7 

1,504r 

434R 

2,411 

2,789 

l,ffi3 

581R 
2,894 

901 R 

672R 

7,086 

7,987 

l,7a8R 

2.460D 

2,567 

8,546 

5a6R 

6lB 

1,089 

2.262 

826R 

446R 

8,049 

8,537 

1,497r 

1,102r 

8.995 

4,648 

1,022r 

3S1r 

8,827 

8,586 

1,200r 

499R 

3,127 

8,589 

784r 

80r 

8.704 

8,835 

847b 

131R 

5,488 

5,942 

501b 

86b 

4,176 

4,018 

1,186b 

848d 

4,238 

4,497 

1.146R 

878b 

8,401 

8,880 

96SR 

9d 

2,962 

4,008 

777b 

43r 

808 

911 

a36B 

474b 

4,101 

4,487 

1,059r 

479R 

2,588 

5,180 

4.%8r 

409R 

1,241 

1,891 

613b 

412b 

971 

8,001 

576b 

625R 

1,678 

8.012 

2,423 

8,168 

641R 

808R 

773r 

886R 

1,239 

1,229 

1,991 

8,935 

613R 

515b 

630b 

846r 

8,312 

8,377 

5,097 

6,015 

590R 

3&5R 

762R 

702r 

170 

530 

1.747 

24D 

87r 

180R 

224 

936 

1,948 

8,194 

96r 

815R 

4'38r 

21 R 

8,384 

8,473 

8,W5 

4,917 

626R 

1,149r 

1.150R 

1.8()8r 

1,518 

2,078 

2,854 

8,819 

751 R 

662R 

953r 

954R 

1,920 

2,275 

8,950 

5,442 

981R 

851 R 

l,2r9R 

1,8»0r 

669 

1,3K1 

1,449 

1,953 

2g5R 

83S>R 

3ft2R 

317R 

1,3(X) 

2.309 

S,1(S9 

57r 

fl66R 

TtJOR 

ifcsi 

2.ftM 

4,910 

6,IV^3 

295D 

290r 

608R 

6G2B 

1  •        •  •   •   •  • 



1888. 

2,866 

209b 
8,840 
1,«Kb 
5,496 

118n 
8,762 

586b 
1.055 

841b 
4,422 
1,108b 
1,702 

IOd 
4,014 

885d 
1,786 

258b 
12,265 
2,0N8b 
9,608 

290D 
4,327 

668b 
8,660 

26b 
8,996 

TSOb 
8,628 
2,860d 
8,6^4 

48d 
8.838 

497b 
8.605 
1,870b 
4,726 

llB 
8,696 

696b 
8,731 

419b 
8,805 

258b 
6,730 

181b 
4,090 

766b 
4,444 

855R 
8,441 

211b 
4,410 

544r 
1,135 

676b 
4.651 

516b 
7,886 

581B 
1,684 

521b 
2,528 

846b 


8,381 

850b 
8,343 

8H3b 
6,179 

616b 
2,002 

267b 
2,752 

125r 
6,254 
l,7S8a 
4,851 

808b 
5.780 
1..VV1R 
2,(W1 

58Sb 
2,762 

H96B 
6,4.M 

H97B 

859b 


COUNTY. 

1878. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

088 

dark 

184b 

Clay 

082 

5S6B 
1,180 

660b 
1,505 

565b 

1,409 
873b 

1,680 
e95B 

1,564 
896b 

2,665 
lje34B 
8,109 
1,968b 
8,462 
671b 

8,291 
1,192b 
4,158 
1,584b 
8,467 
TdOB 

8,768 

^'""^* 

Cloud 

Coffey 

^•M                          .     .               ft 

004b 
4,860 
1,400b 
8,746 
748b 
067 

Comanche . . . 

106b 

Cowley 

Crawford  — 
DaTis 

1,758 
724b 

1,618 
448D 
98K 
106b 

8,689 
714b 

8,400 
895b 
969 
168R 

4,890 

1,060b 

8,706 

546R 
1,436 

a08B 

498 

144b 
8,188 
1,066b 
8,861 

984b 
4,767 
1,585b 

414 

210b 
8,818 

816r 
1,154 

860b 
1,502 

504b 

6,684 

1,48&B 

6,318 

964b 
1,660 
241b 
702 
255b 
4.808 
1,010b 
8,314 
1,04Sb 
5,588 
1,690b 
810 
189R 
8,087 

877b 
1,077 

96d 
1,875 
887b 
889 

SOB 

1,808 

119b 
4,348 
1,868b 

7,600 

8.170b 

6.618 

1,881B 

1,880 

871b 
8,188 

Decatur 

498b 

Dickinson.... 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

1,068 
624b 

8,881 
698R 

4,885 

1,781B 

•  «      p  •  •  •  • 

•  ■  •      •  •  •  . 

877 
49b 
478 
6d 

1,861 

878b 
8,688 

620b 
8,720 
1,388b 

838 
28b 
1,478 

678b 

852 
68r 

609 

887r 

5,071 

1,061B 

8,875 

1,186b 

6,818 

1,580r 

1,000 

807b 
8,018 

Kill. 

67Qb 

Ellsworth .... 

66d 
8,061 

828b 
1,108 

Finney 

846b 

Ford 

'*i,8i'a" 

1,504b 

818 

48d 
8,431 
986b 

658' 
82b 
8.734 
1,88Qb 

1,681 

Franklin 

868b 

4,799 
1,800b 
868 

Oarfleld 

06b 

QoTe 

890 

^^  -   . 1    . 

808 
380b 

'"'680' 
280b 

808b 
1,194 

Graham 

455b 
886 

Grant 

145b 

Gray 

•  •  •      ■  ■  •  ■ 

766 
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^^               V 

•  •      •  •  •  •  • 

140b 
715 

Greeley 

M8b 

Greenwood. . . 

1,208 
611b 

1,449 
606r 

8,826 
644b 

8,360 
963b 

8,941 
1,1S2b 
818 

Hamilton  — 

105b 

1,010 
252b 

2,275 
960b 

2,987 

615b 
8,558 

971B 

8,064 

Harper 

680b 

Hanrey 

750 
876r 

1,857 
666b 

8,044 
1,O0Ob 
600 

•4b 

Hodgeman... 

241 

124b 
2,371 

661b 
8,451 

579b 
8,481 
1.316b 
8,668 
'960B 

419 

138b 
8,050 

711B 
8,982 

505b 
4,084 
1,894b 
8.991 

718b 

8H0 
848b 

Jackson 

Jefferson.  — 

JeweU 

Johnson 

1,866 
454b 

8,686 
814b 
799 
509r 

8,080 
<M4r 

1,486 

893R 
8,477 

526r 
1,859 

833R 
8,062 

929b 

84K>4 

750b 
8,979 

60rB 
4,109 
1,8HBB 
4,078 
780b 
618 

Kearney 

119b 

Kingman 

80 
14r 

721 
2S6B 

8,847 
488b 

8,815 

701B 
1,048 

Kioya 

144b 

Labette  

Tjane 

2,792 
764R 

'  8,478 
719r 

•  •  «  •      •  •  • 

4,608 
1,259b 

6,084 
1,881r 

6,057 
1,894b 
795 

Leavenworth. 
Lincoln 

'  '6,445 " 

418b 

435 

2n7R 

2.836 

1,072r 

■  i'.iii ' 

257R 
680 
21KR 
2,413 
1,102r 

"  '5,848  * 
699b 
1,380 

538R 
3.312 
1,245r 

7,261 

IOHr 
1,686 

524R 
8,W7 
1,189r 

192b 
7.194 

244D 
2.094 

4.V2B 
4.125 

1.364b 
025 

Logan 

828b 

Lyon 

8.041 
1,205b 

2,076 
1,149b 

8.669 
l,a»B 

4.999 
1,507b 

5.015 
l,687lt 
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COUNTY. 


Marion 

Manhall 

McPherson... 

Meade 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomeiy. 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha. 

Neosho 

NesB 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa. 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick . . . 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

St.  John 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego  

Wabaunsee . . 
Wallace 


1878. 


885 
S09r 

S,000 
756R 
491 
805R 


8«414 
876b 
901 
685R 

8,194 
400R 
4U 
194R 


1,651 

663R 
2,727 
77r 


84 
Mr 
8,842 
1,2»4r 
461 
385R 
732 
478r 


179 

115R 

1,999 
615R 


856 
176r 

1»076 
980R 
832 
160R 

1,898 
717r 


162 
laOR 
1,4:J7 
72Sr 


1,476 
608r 


8,500 
1,542r 


441 
29lR 


1,130 
826R 


817 
445r 

98 

IOr 


1876. 


1,258 
49lR 

2,660 
815R 

1,728 

1,060r 


2.745 

745R 
1,405 

615R 
8,854 

(M7R 
1,101 

d37R 


1,786 
498R 

2,498 
415R 


246 

146R 
1,896 
664R 
850 
478R 
1,0M 
591 R 
497 
250R 
676 
282R 
2,118 
615R 


1,460 
774R 

1.609 
982R 
750 
481R 

1,421 
910R 
172 
67r 
151 
ISlR 
408 
253R 

1,718 
954R 


2,753 
799R 


8,622 
1,506r 


1,084 
455r 


1,802 
24.3R 


1.007 
454R 


1880. 


2,049 

700R 
8.700 
1,279r 
8.834 
1,661  R 


8,788 

6H6R 
2,760 

981R 
8,760 

479R 
2,010 

781R 


2,694 
821 R 

2,880 
623R 
444 
186r 

1,296 
426r 

4,404 

1,797r 

2,096 
857r 

2,300 
919r 
944 
462r 

2,085 
708R 

8,&1I 
959R 
827 
99r 


2,172 

848r 
2,697 
1,214r 
1,917 

61  Or 
2,20r 
1,106r 
1,469 
467R 
804 
a04R 
1,859 

61  5r 
2,8KJ 
1,112r 


4.006 
984R 


6,074 
2.856R 
209 
4lR 


2,447 
1,007r 
782 
838R 


4,021 
654R 


467 
1?25r 
l,8ii8 
7G9R 


1884. 


2,921 
785R 

4.873 
786R 

4,092 

1,593r 


4,178 

85eR 
2,934 

960r 
5,662 

869R 
2,4.39 

74&R 


8,964 

666r 
4,061 
678r 
660 
200R 
1,224 

457R 
6,462 
2.006R 
2,409 

969R 
2,790 

759r 
1,102 

460R 
1,897 

587r 
4,272 

705r 
1,840 
a05R 
868 
23r 
8,477 

9i8r 
8,546 
1,877r 
2,754 

706R 
2.621 
1,042r 
1,614 
600R 
793 
187r 
1,269 

314R 
8,535 
1,3S1R 


6,461 
997r 


8,752 
8,505r 
144 
40r 


2,882 
1.019R 
1,160 
461R 


6,578 
941 R 


571 
270r 
2,886 
739R 


1888. 


OOUMTY. 


8,948 

1.092R 

6,270 

782R 
4,408 
1,450b 
1,018 

2a6B 
4,2s» 

570r 
2,996 

796r 
6,476 
1,006b 
2,745 

772b 

m4 

128R 
4,871 

833R 
4,297 

990b 
1,556 

421B 

9S.0W 

840b 
5.987 
2,QG2b 
2,693 

994R 
2,796 

800R 
1,445 

692R 
8,071 

918r 
4,104 

948r 
2,222 

463r 
1,785 

890r 
6,768 
1,557b 
4,060 
1,390b 
8,208 

917b 
2,970 
1,084r 
1,907 

700R 
1,160 

257r 
1,668 

882R 
8.904 
1,077r 

638 

112r 
10,987 
2,046r 

654 

193r 
11,203 
4.529R 
1.005 

286R 
1,442 

322R 
8,273 

9i9R 
2,052 

492R 

548 

101 R 

657 
39R 


7,088 
1,300r 
1.364 
265R 
746 
257r 
2,732 
748R 
624 
214R 


Washington.. 

WlchiU 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte. . . 

Adair 

Allen 

AJiderson .... 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt.  ... 
Breckenridge 

BuUitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Carlisle 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden . . . 
Cumberland . 

Daviess 

Edmondson.. 

EUiott 

EsUll 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 


1878. 


1,480 
688b 


1,882 
834b 

1,080 
644b 

2,460 
148b 


1876. 


1,784 
697b 


2,297 
727b 
979 
867b 

2,496 

a67R 


1880. 


8,014 

i,iaoB 


1884. 


2,876 
905b 

1.844 
461b 

4,179 
«77b 


KENTUCKY. 


4,296 
1,856b 


8,887 
881b 

1,963 
507r 

6,733 
931B 


1888. 


1,486 

2,288 

2,160 

8,050 

9lB 

144D 

158d 

70d 

055 

1,718 

1,606 

1,880 

7lB 

415D 

261D 

28SD 

1,060 

1.668 

1.758 

1,753 

862D 

6450 

583d 

607D 

1,600 

2,404 

2.051 

2,478 

962D 

1.718D 

1,188d 

1,840d 

2,196 

8,494 

8,609 

8,806 

14o 

876d 

7B2D 

006o 

1,606 

1,054 

2,006 

2,400 

66b 

898D 

254D 

128d 

602 

602 

795 

7W 

806b 

824b 

272R 

2eoB 

1,624 

8,810 

2,158 

2,252 

844o 

1.3940 

1,818d 

1.165D 

2,966 

8,876 

8,856 

8,660 

IOOr 

176D 

18d 

6d 

1,044 

1,048 

1,960 

2,457 

252R 

16&D 

165R 

220b 

1,068 

2,610 

2,470 

2,546 

29b 

I»6d 

08d 

lOo 

1,610 

8,800 

2,801 

8,718 

287o 

04lD 

725D 

814D 

787 

1,088 

1,120 

1,347 

810D 

8S6D 

467D 

418D 

1,801 

8,167 

2,750 

2,570 

297b 

6&7D 

464D 

1680 

701 

1,270 

1,106 

054 

288D 

755D 

518o 

saoD 

1,100 

1,006 

1,806 

1,022 

258r 

106b 

188b 

286b 

1,406 

1,051 

2.066 

8,004 

82d 

447d 

261D 

8(Md 

1,831 

1,893 

1,711 

1,784 

085o 

1,401D 

oaoD 

1,007d 

8.291 

6,258 

6,006 

6,486 

&51D 

645D 

160o 

206b 

1,068 

1,664 

1,832 

1,840 

710D 

1,014d 

1,068d 

915D 

967 

1,476 

1,547 

8,529 

176R 

60d 

118b 

205r 

046 

1,010 

1,624 

1,580 

6d 

72d 

184D 

6d 

3,970 

4,004 

6,183 

6,021 

070b 

780b 

oeiR 

817R 

1,686 

8,381 

2,389 

2,740 

80r 

831d 

204D 

240D 

1,140 

1,731 

1,596 

1,622 

280b 

80r 

848R 

249R 

656 

840 

1,008 

817 

184R 

156r 

272R 

STlR 

1,500 

1,875 

1,814 

1,849 

212R 

18d 

41 D 

56b 

777 

1,210 

1,348 

1,216 

361R 

18r 

131R 

146b 

8,121 

4,335 

4.561 

4,778 

049D 

2,285d 

1,783d 

1,568d 

653 

875 

063 

1,184 

143R 

83d 

&8d 

88d 

506 

880 

801 

1,134 

258d 

698D 

618o 

618D 

1,106 

1,553 

1,587 

1,585 

62r 

2370 

27d 

48d 

6,405 

6,048 

6,318 

6,640 

807R 

122R 

381R 

407R 

2,020 

2,646 

8,969 

8,259 

86r 

422d 

224o 

185d 

920 

1,209 

1,845 

1,746 

4660 

645d 

552d 

528d 

2,842 

8,073 

8,903 

8.060 

224d 

905d 

617D 

&92d 

711 

1,1R5 

912 

1,314 

637D 

889D 

628D 

680D 

783 

916 

057 

1,016 

281D 

440D 

409D 

400D 

4,816 
1,488b 

788 
231b 

8,044 

1.156R 

2,811 
5Mb 

0,801 

1,276r 


2,446 

155b 
2,8«6 

aoio 

2,085 

493d 
1,804 

640D 
4,681 

068D 
8,047 

l8So 
1,906 

649b 
8,760 
1,481D 
4,068 

68b 
8,860 


8,688 
SSd 
8,861 

686D 
1,158 

131D 
8,606 

67d 
1,448 

567d 
2,688 

664b 
2,804 

]8o 
1,878 

6560 
8,860 

IOd 
2,828 
1,000d 
8,188 

400b 
1,146 

577D 
8,800 


6,064 

1,234b 

8,860 

8680 
2,048 

1.826 

494b 
2,564 

1R2B 
1,606 

889b 
6.124 
1,680d 
1,688 

2b 
1,680 

664D 
1,762 

82o 
6358 

I84D 
8,625 

102D 
1,810 

432D 
8,798 

0060 
1,906 

600D 
1,160 

5080 
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COUNTY. 

Qarrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine. . . 

Johnson 

Josh  Bell.... 

Kenton 

Knox 

Knott 

La  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence . . . 

lice 

Leslie 

Ijetcber 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston . . 

Logan 

Lyon 

Madison. 

Magoflln 

Marion 

Marshall . . . . 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken.. 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer , 


187«. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

1,879 

2,271 

2.288 

2,126 

2,884 

963b 

Id 

121R 

77r 

96r 

1.993 

2,016 

2,202 

2,198 

2,792 

lllD 

578o 

404d 

54tD 

478D 

2,4^ 

8.911 

8,518 

8.901 

8.699 

8750 

2.059D 

1,518d 

1,673d 

1,250d 

1,304 

1,681 

2,019 

2,279 

8,082 

I28r 

455D 

288d 

1460 

52r 

1.218 

1,602 

1,525 

1,477 

2,268 

808r 

210d 

41 R 

108R 

l^ 

1,996 

1,999 

2,081 

2,198 

2,598 

406r 

41o 

202R 

198R 

124R 

679 

1,015 

1,847 

1,299 

1,798 

a08D 

605D 

290D 

124d 

19d 

2,066 

2,948 

2,949 

2,481 

8,672 

888d 

1,322d 

715D 

eaoD 

754D 

661 

787 

875 

867 

1,065 

a67B 

481R 

638R 

433r 

626r 

2.874 

2,908 

2,970 

8,024 

8,624 

8HID 

927D 

763d 

741D 

8060 

1,699 

2,616 

2.672 

2,287 

8,197 

123R 

568d 

880D 

479D 

129D 

2,950 

4,116 

8,960 

4,429 

6.644 

8S4D 

1,066d 

7180 

409D 

680d 

2,022 

2,682 

2,757 

2,572 

8,290 

418d 

1,042d 

778d 

600D 

780D 

1,188 

1,698 

1,484 

1.724 

1,618 

876d 

986d 

683d 

715D 

070d 

1,705 

2,811 

2,929 

2,978 

8,708 

129D 

907D 

6210 

608D 

8i8d 

645 

857 

1,040 

967 

1,2?0 

85aB 

295R 

486r 

876r 

788r 

16,725 

20.561 

28,238 

20.899 

80,690 

2,895d 

8.751  D 

5.224D 

2,557d 

4.672D 

1,851 

2,228 

2,040 

2,111 

2,480 

285B 

56d 

78r 

168D 

200o 

806 

1,266 

1,161 

1,917 

2,232 

206r 

148R 

131 R 

876r 

503b 

602 

649 

702 

a08R 

832D 

829d 

4,855 

6,625 

7,363 

8,009 

0,991 

1,083d 

1,745d 

1,390d 

1,030d 

1,885d 

1,216 

1,540 

1,581 

1,541 

2,079 

324R 

288r 

853r 

813r 

584 
834D 
1,227 

778R 
688 

804D 

887 

1,400 

1,541 

1,748 

157d 

656D 

668d 

404D 

278D 

989 

1,2») 

1,683 

1,890 

2,406 

247R 

IOOr 

283R 

221R 

409R 

849 

1,668 

1,696 

2,652 

8,878 

21D 

483o 

210o 

188d 

62r 

560 

719 

818 

795 

(M8 

20r 

15r 

24r 

25R 

82r 

575 

461R 

679 

694 

442R 

654 

726 

694b 

686 

902 

47r 

■    •    •    a           •    ■    • 

7«D 

61 R 

885R 

1,696 

2,281 

2,667 

2,078 

8,297 

808r 

13d 

813r 

846r 

601R 

1,911 

2,504 

2,715 

2,520 

8,143 

217D 

500D 

875o 

8050 

290d 

1,004 

1,828 

1,181 

1.292 

1,524 

500D 

81  8d 

&46D 

552D 

483d 

2,635 

8,799 

4,000 

4,210 

5,802 

S49R 

68&D 

990R 

4.'i6D 

762D 

911 

1,265 

1,158 

1,378 

1,252 

8lR 

297D 

208D 

177D 

67d 

8,341 

4,aB 

4,068 

4,487 

4,808 

2»R 

269o 

58d 

189d 

63d 

043 

925 

1,172 

1,499 

1,528 

13r 

53d 

66r 

93r 

205R 

1,674 

2,459 

2,559 

2,452 

2,684 

04d 

805o 

.•5()2d 

545D 

591o 

1,148 

1,5* 

1,3M 

1.501 

1,891 

0580 

1,094d 

788D 

944D 

634D 

204 

829 

425 

581 

744 

148R 

141R 

183d 

223d 

807R 

8.108 

8,882 

4,179 

4,813 

6,077 

288D 

844D 

890D 

526d 

513d 

1.823 

2.099 

2,fi00 

8,272 

8,426 

147D 

818D 

492d 

730D 

277D 

908 

1,085 

1.422 

l.S.'i.'i 

1,763 

24CD 

47:Jd 

418D 

imo 

230D 

9^7 

1,485 

1,5W 

1,880 

1,946 

473d 

9(]9d 

75()D 

506D 

755D 

270 

510 

649 

702 

814 

144D 

292D 

832d 

820D 

840D 

2,272 

2,790 

2,760 

2,728 

8.200 

114D 

628D 

483o 

885D 

850o 

COUNTY. 


187S.     1876. 


Metoalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy . 

Morgan 

Muhlenbwng.. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton... 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle... 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

.Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 

Acadia 

Ascension 

Assumption . . 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge 
(East). 

Baton  Rouge 
(West;. 

Bienville...  . 


Bossier. 


742 

286R 

866 

8MR 
1,631 

121 D 

902 

8&4D 
1,586 

824r 
1,711 

139d 
1.644 

242D 
2,158 

184R 
1,106 

248d 
2,189 
1.544D 

584 

282R 
1,968 
82d 

610 

ISOd 

787 

179d 

429 
21  d 
2,890 

696r 

814 

168d 
1,146 
6d 

484 

186R 

788 
2r 
2,465 

229d 
2,548 

278d 
1,497 

217d 

785 

299D 

927 
27d 
1,729 

483r 
1,906 
490 

781 

NS3d 
1,978 

896o 
8,435 

171 R 
1,795 

25.3R 
1,245 

632D 
1,277 

265D 
1,086 

430r 

637 

1670 

2,109 ; 

19r! 


1,887 

49d 
1,254 

74r 
2,082 

345D 
1.357 

687D 
2,109 

209D 
2,597 

967D 
2,077 

653d 
2,708 

475D 
1,380 

522d 
8.098 
2,308d 

741 

81 IR 
2,606 

766D 

938 

284R 
1,876 

518d 

694 
94d 
8,688 

829R 
1,048 

880d 
1,600 
48o 

545 
51 R 
1,175 

1190 
8,149 

505d 
8,815 

925D 
1,869 

675D 
1,201 

661 D 
1,461 

519o 
2.610 

180d 
2,502 

514d 
1,102 

9440 
2,854 
1,546d 
4,55] 

7Md 
2,442 

41  4d 
1,744 

356d 
1,761 

789d 
1,476   I 

SOOrI 

801    I 

261 D 
2.420   I 

260d, 


1880. 


1,584 

S6r 
1,446 

6lR 
2,160 

2Md 
1,582 

696D 
2,313 

140d 
2.794 

809D 
2.816 

51  6d 
2.688 

948D 
1,445 

899D 
8,278 
2,014d 

885 

441R 
2,907 

508d 

977 

241R 
1,829 

802d 

654 
85d 
8.848 

401 R 
1,098 

801 D 
1,518 
49r 

697 
8d 
1,080 

175D 
2,985 

884D 
2,996 

810d 
1,579 

575D 
1,209 

492D 
1,416 

842D 
2,668 

49d 
2,144 

888D 
1,244 

931D 
2,854 
1,817d 
4,196 

560D 
2,.529 

147D 
1,869 

180d 
1,994 

653d 
1,448 

483r 

990 

224d 
2,883 

124o 


1884. 


LOUISIANA. 


2.492 

1.168R 

8,190 

434d 
8,166 

2,189  - 

487d 
1,1H7    I 

618R 
1,207 

5370 
1,504 

896o 


8,268 

K74R 
8,877 

5r 
2,975 

33r 
2,252 

670R 
1,853 

471 R 
1,183 

729dI 
2.228  I 
1,022r! 


I, 


2,054 

1,232r 

2,254 

662R 
2.599 

21 D 
2,S{11 
95d 
691 

3lR 

1,5<V4 

2d 
2.329 
1,959d 


1,869 

40r 
1,866 

2S2b 
2,460 

208d 
1,918 

693d 
2,398 

287d 
2.451 

657d 
2,271 

460d 
8,070 

174D 
1,096 

804D 
8,028 
1,8220 

817 

864b 
2,850 

226D 

240 

284d 
2,217 
690 

688 
85d 
8,.')05 

757R 

786 

285d 
1,603 

20rR 

878 
47r 
1,029 

580 
8,184 

461  o 
8,258 

755d 
1,701 

890d 
1,234 

61  2d 
1.890 

274D 
2,188 

146D 
2,867 

416d 
1,148 

769D 
2,558 
1.287D 
4.869 
l,07lD 
2,284 

llD 

1,452 

121 D 
2,027 

6::8d 
1,610 

626r 
1,095 

285d 
2,421 

1410 


1888. 


I 


2,855 
1.213r: 
2,930   I 

65Kr 
2,273 

73r 
2,480 

40r 
1,100 

440d 

912 

714d 
2,175 
1,8250 


1,952 

187b 
2,168 

474b 
2,768 

829D 
2,085 

659d 
8,681 

49b 
8,022 

774D 
2,551 

542D 
4,211 

84b 
1,882 

8660 
8,909 
2,088d 

960 

451 B 
8,3K7d 

498D 

997 

408b 
2,621 
17b 

851 
88d 
4.822 
1.172b 
1,021 

81  ID 
1.860 

278b 

799 
28r 
1,522 

107b 
8,694 

606D 
8,687 

78So 
2,448 

666d 
1,424 

599D 
1,914 

267d 
8,215 

67d 
2,000 

50b 
1,4(» 

948D 
8,217 
1,289d 
6,276 

997d 
2,710 

37b 
2,248 

Id 
2.684 

602d 
2,917 
],.52lB 
1,263 

361D 
2,638 

170D 


011 

603o 
2,966 
1.075O 
8,2^^ 
1.1940 
2,114 

900d 
8,105 

505b 
1,002 

144D 

990 

9K7o 
2,827 
1,988d 


810     tJSITED  STATES,  PEESIDENTIAL  ELECnONS  IN.    (Locwiaba,  Mamk.) 


oom.Tr. 

1811. 

1««. 

1880. 

ins*. 

1888. 

<«*> 

t.aM 

i.4M 

S.4» 

S,MB 

Cuneroo 

SM 

Its 
iohd 

WTd 

CMTOUCEMt). 

l.llite 

I.BtOB 

"1 

tffi. 

SSn 

5S. 

Cataboula.... 

IJH3 

1.041 

"SL 

,BH 

ConcOTdla..,, 

«. 

.01  ID 

DeSolo 

'IW&D 

rnuiklla 

iS. 

Oi»nt 

Iberi. 

IberriUe. 

«,ras 

Jdterson 

'■a 

■a. 

Latarette... 

'■Sir. 

'■1!. 

'«, 

LaFourcbe.. 

i.K& 

1,BM 

tflit 

UnoolD 

'■S. 

B8SD 

s 

LiVlDgMOD... 

8« 

1,S» 

'•ffi„ 

N«tchltoche> 

Mio 

Orhoiui 

OuKhlw 

ImSii 

'■S. 

!.«S 

'•(S. 

"a 

Point  Ooup^e. 

"'iwi. 

H»PW** 

RedRiTM'.... 

I.Mt 

RJchlMd.... 

814 

I.iMto 

Sabine 

6«D 

8t.  Bemard- 

wL 

aliD 

8t.  Charles... 

1,373 

l.lSfl 

»« 

i.ay 

8t.  Helena... 

4^D 

Blto 

St.  Jamea.... 

2.14S 

81.  Landry.. - 

1*!^ 

ffi. 

StHanln'B.- 

'■'^n 

1.01  a 

8t,Stary».... 

'■«Wr 

*Wr 

4.I1TS! 

'"^D 

Si,  Tammany 

''Hhd 

Tangipahoa, 

'mu 

'^i. 

■a 

4160 

BUO 

coimrr. 

1871. 

1816. 

1880. 

1884. 

u... 

Tenwa 

Terre  Bonne 

■■15!. 

a9iB 

»iS. 

Union 

Vermilion.... 

''iSn 

i.ire 

UlTn 

Veram 

Webster 

W"^ 

4irD 

tUn 

CiunberlAod 
FranbllD.... 

Knoi 

Lincoln 

Penohacot... 
Placataqula  . 
Sagsdi 
Somen 
WbMo 

Anne  Arundel 
BalUmore 

dty 
Baltimore  Co 

Corollae 

CarroU  

CecU 

Chariea 

Dorchester. . . 
Frederick.... 

Harford 

Kent 

Moulfcomery. 

Quet-n  Anne. . 
Somerset 


6,777 

7,S?0 

exR 

Mil 

asTa 

'^Zr. 

"•Z, 

a 

*-?s^ 

■'C 

•iii" 

,T7aa 

I.OBIkI 

HABYLAND. 

6JXK 

titO 

«.4!1 

«.S08 

S.SHd 

6.B57 

B.657 

e.w6 

B.e»» 

Bess" 

B^ 

7H10 

029D 

B,8m 

Bffll" 

4B3H 

ia)D 

ONITED  STATES,  PRESIDENTIAL  EIJICTIONS  IN,    (Mabilakd,  MioHWiii.) 


OOUNTT. 

1«7». 

1«J6. 

IBM. 

ISM. 

1SS8. 

BtStaTT'i.... 

MO 

MCN 

"^% 

•ffi. 

T«lb<*. 

8,184 

8,8a)" 

4,IM 

4,421 

\7MihIiig1oii. . 

7,806 

"•'S. 

"'SS 

•■s. 

W[comloo,. 

seoD 

8.1M 

^fSn 

x.m 

8.flM 

8.TO6 

8,7aj 

HASSACHUSCITS. 


Norfolk 

PlflDOUUl    .. 

Suffolk 

Wornatcr.. . 

AlBor 

AUegu 

B*y 

BeDzle 

OUlOUD 

Ca«. 

Cheborgtui. . 

Crowford  .. 
Uella 

Emmett 


s.<»a 

4X8 

, 

!S 

!7,&75 

sa,Mi 

i.aea 

* 

IR 

,zr 

lu. 

Mn 

8,HIta 

a»H 

S 

7.7W 

K. 

8,4St 

8,7 

►  <?!. 

7(H 

^'"wb 

" 

ain 

,.,'.^ 

34ft 

MO 

Mt 

'  MT 

llS" 

B.nff 

Bwls" 

BWu""  10 

],3ueB 

OODNTT. 

11178. 

ISTS. 

IBM. 

1M4. 

1888. 

OtadwUi 

aw 

*1 

■a, 

I«8> 

Grellot 

Houghton.... 
Jnglmm 

If; 

ffi- 

i,3ai 

i!;s8b 

■■s. 

■,sos 

TKte 

B,Jio 

E7S> 

E,SI» 

eon 

It 

i 

i 

Hiaa 
&roo 

31  Oa 

■■Si" 

iBbella 

J«cta™ 

"ore 

4&HB 

7,5re 

..T 

i.awR 

..r 

-Ma- 

8,858 

'■£ 

£!44An 

4,!M7 
43SR 

■  "i,BU 

1W80" 
'&»■ 

eai 
aocii 

B.?JO 

im 

12,110 
B,6fls'' 

te4R 

"ijsM 

4«!b 

'S 

830B 

a,i88R 

K8 

'M 

"4Hb 
'  «0b 

■"£ 

8,7)» 
TBSa 

19.«8b" 

,.S!' 

IBSa 
8,o™ 

1,408 

6,807" 
841D 

4.1^"' 
8I8R 

11,588 

Ke-ooMw... 

800 

L«P«r 

Leelenaw  .... 

LlTlngston  , . . 

'1" 

18.063 

.,r 

latiD 

HacJdnw.... 

Maconib 

lUiilirt«i 

Kanltou 

M»oo 

HocoM 

Midland 

HIntukee. , . . 

Monroe.  

Uanlolm... 

m 

4,W6 
l;!OI»" 

!,0M* 

W 

41U 

TBlH 

,i- 

MMh 

[.acoa 

laOD 

6.480 

'■£ 

as3B 

!.MB 
I.1SB 

8,MS 

G,asH 

44> 

SID 

1 

I'm" 

"sola 

"Z 
J" 

i;S88a 

•■!£, 

it 

3 

lir 

lesN 

aw 

«7b 
_80d 

b.ot" 

4Wr 

'28011 

7,  ire 

MSd 

'■!£, 
.1? 

8.407b 

•a 

4.740 

S,898 

"•S, 

1.8M 
KOa 

Oaklam± 

Oceana 

Osceola...  . 

1" 

s.ins 

1,781 

lil77B 

S.111 

».4« 
SBBr 

471 

e.w8 

i,oa7B 

4:721 

S1«B 

11.880 

800. 
I,J»0 

7»JR 

'£!  '•£ 

OlKgO 

^. 

m 

812    UNITED  STATES,  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  IN.    (Mwhioaw,  Minnksot*.) 


t»UNTT.        |IB«. 

ii         laso. 

ISM. 

ISSS. 

OltAW* 

3,TS8 

:          a,om 

1,088 

7,818 

PraqueWe.. 

11. 

BoacommoM.. 

1 

8««lo«'' 

BantUc 

1 

S,«» 

6,IW1 

Buhoolcntft  . 

■as 

aai 

1,2M 

Bhlai^useo  . . 

*.m 

••s„ 

Bt.  Clair 

"'m' 

u.oei 

Be.Jo6epb.,.. 

' 

TuKola 

> 

••ss. 

■'■s. 

VuiBuren.. 

IS. 

fs. 

WMbtena... 

' 

Wwne 

SI 

a 

■sa 

•ja 

Wexford. .   . 

"a 

"■S. 

MINNESOTA. 


Big  Stona. . 


Cmb. 

Chippewa... 
Chisago 

Cook , 

Cottonwood. 
Crow  Wins. 
Dakota 

Douglas 

Faribault.... 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 


Hoiutos ... 
Hubbard... 


OOUNTT. 

i8Ta. 

.87«. 

isso. 

IS84. 

188S. 

JadMOD 

Kanabec 

SiO 

Kandiyohi... 

'sMb 

la 

1.7M 

^ 

'-Sl^r 

LaequlP«le 

wJ. 

S. 

urn 

l.ft« 

80 

:«  Sueur 

'S. 

ffi. 

Unoobi 

s. 

1,836 

1,«6 

Blartln 

-iii 

""Hi' 

S« 

wa" 

1,881 

HcLeod 

'■Z, 

l.TOO 

*-'S. 

{.ew 

Meeker 

'■S^. 

-■s. 

'-SS. 

3.m 

8,272 

UlUeLaca... 

E85 

880 

tu 

Korrtoon.  -. 

'•a 

1.897 

J.«0 

Kower 

M-™)- 

Nicollet 

»"""" 

1I0B 

z. 

,s- 

l.TH 
2I4B 

Olmned 

Oiler  TaU  .. 

NDSr 

l,18Tli 

l,l«a 

i.ttita 

B.S78 
S4M« 

Pembina 

Wb 

£91 

«81 

S. 

Polk 

1»?R 

8.447 

■a. 

1.B0O 

Bamaey 

-'t. 

I.15HD 

».^ 

Bedwood 

'«. 

1.788 

EenYlIle 

a,2Hi 

8,I1U 

4,W1 

*.2M 

S,IO» 

tm 

llHiU 

Blierbunie.-. 

1MB 

BMO 

ir 

B,081 

SID 

8.BtM 

::!» 

S 

Sleanu. 

8,058 

8teTen» 

'■l»B 

i.en 

St.  Lout 

^R 

'■a. 

KS. 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabasha 

''il^'B 

^mn 

^aJiD 

Wadena 

a. 

478 

BST 

'■S. 
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OOUNTY. 

Washington. 
Watonwan.. 

WUkin 

Winona 


Wright 

Yellow  Medi- 
cine. 


Adams 

Alcom 

Amite 

Attala. 

Benton 

BollTar. 

Calhoun. 

Carroll 

Chickasaw.. 

Choctaw 

dalbome . . . 

Clarke 

day 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

CoTington... 

De  Boto 

Franklin 

Greene 

Qrenada  

Hancock 

Harriflon 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena... 
Itawamba... 
Jackson..  .. 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette . . . 
Lauderdale . 
Lawrence . . . 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 


1879. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

2,060 

8,075 

8,575 

4,406 

aooR 

8&4R 

569R 

1,0Q2b 

611 

751 

065 

818 

&I5B 

858R 

6fi5B 

4S4B 

100 

1S» 

866 

604 

86b 

48R 

107b 

196b 

4,007 

5,579 

6,127 

5,067 

196R 

891R 

17b 

680d 

8,0(» 

2,768 

8,427 

8,008 

20Tb 

208R 

708b 

774b 

880 

578 

020 

1,805 

288b 

408b 

780b 

919b 

1888. 


MISSISSIPPI 


8,754 

8,956 

8,100r 

TOIB 

1,374 

2,260 

424o 

M8d 

1,578 

1,544 

417b 

1,398d 

1,871 

8,048 

281b 

809d 

1,080 

1,904 

270D 

896D 

1.568 

8.885 

1,322r 

793b 

672 

1,972 

5440 

1,680d 

2,006 

8,010 

212b 

976D 

2,400 

2,897 

d04B 

885D 

725 

1,121 

OOd 

815D 

2,679 

1.927 

1,801B 

1.061  D 

1,099 

8,248 

248b 

654D 

2.501 

2,r71 

1,148b 

1,138d 

1,404 

2,886 

1,160r 

667b 

8,608 

4,258 

28r 

976d 

611 

908 

71 D 

887D 

5,146 

4.218 

706R 

876D 

026 

1,858 

IOd 

480D 

219 

487 

143d 

885D 

1,811 

1,987 

700b 

655D 

(^ 

666 

5r 

238d 

809 

1,055 

187D 

461D 

5,554 

6,977 

2,476b 

8,089d 

8,003 

8,765 

1,757b 

1,463d 

1,623 

1,607 

1,866b 

^21B 
Wl 

583 

487o 

1,800d 

8U5 

1,230 

189D 

544D 

1,449 

2,020 

106D 

622D 

2,087 

1,066 

1,381  B 

1,1280 

828 

&)7 

184D 

820d 

2,080 

2,4S3 

526R 

675d 

2,557 

4,006 

85b 

942d 

2,789 

2,627 

81  5r 

1,433d 

9.V4 

1,475 

140R 

210d 

1,20.3 

1,916 

OOd 

1,032d 

1,685 

2,931 

3»5d 

2,525d 

1,220 

8,on6 

610b 

662D 

1,447 

2,150 

240b 

400D 

2,284 
8540 

1,776 
553d 
670 
262D 

2,212 
4B0d 

1,788 
16d 

1,200 
757b 

1,578 
076d 

1,558 

1,019d 

2,808 
636d 
669 
593d 

1,^49 
765D 

1,416 
785D 

1,654 
914D 
573 
155R 

8,446 
602d 
636 
257d 

8,406 
615d 
712 
186d 
251 
150D 

1,096 
468d 
630 
236D 
750 
246d 

8,481 

l.dHlD 

8,007 
699D 
892 
278r 

1,300 

1,]98d 
N58 
262d 

1,255 
677D 

1,088 
8ti8D 
205 
205D 

1,604 
525D 

8,622 
017D 

1,064 
995D 

1,198 
30d 

1,692 
WMo 

1.008 

1,555d 
018 
8A6D 

1,589 
70r 


2,609 

1.2ffiB 

1,862 

612d 
1,718 

878d 
8,181 

58r 
1,483 

89d 
2.077 
1,44Sb 
1,407 
1.005D 
2,171 

807d 
1,757 

129d 

743 

689D 
1,248 

761 D 
1,448 

588o 
1,394 

852D 
1,481 

613R 
2,954 
1,416d 

547 

207d 
8,314 

816D 

640 

810D 

496 

294D 
1,801 

117b 

950 

177D 
1,279 

383d 
8,880 

461 D 
1,956 

886D 
1,290 

900b 
1,307 
1,137d 
1,656 

816d 
1,302 

302D 
1.399 

681 D 

412 

876d 
1,500 

394D 
8.217 

6210 
1.534 
I.IQOd 
1,458 

328d 
1.295 

959D 
1,936 
1,678d 
1,116 

502D 
1,520 

126d 


4,904 
747b 

1,384 
602b 
065 
167b 

7,058 
568D 

5.866 
744b 

1,660 
880B 


2,774 

1,188r 

1,544 

647d 
1,777 
1,024d 
2,851 

907o 
1,204 

885D 
2,638 

619b 
1,276 
l,066n 
1.116 

992d 
1,606 
832D 
746 
740D 
618 
5850 
2,018 
1,014d 
1,742 
1,274d 
2,208 

979b 
2,728 
1,806d 
642 
634D 
8,048 
1,123d 
066 
678d 
444 
818d 
961 
465d 
1,071 

412D 
1.350 

872d 
8,160 
1,245d 
2,388 

947d 
1,066 

61B 
1,410 
1,810d 
1,467 

217D 
1,660 

434D 
1,046 
820D 
671 
071O 
1,538 

888d 
2,174 
1.200D 
2,495 
1,818d 
639 
835D 
1,409 

991D 
1.535 
1,4«lD 
828 
824D 
1,728 
466D 


COUNTY. 

Lowndes 

Bfadison 

Marlon 

MarBhaU.... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha . . 

Panola 

Ptearl 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

ScoU 

Sharks 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sumner 

Sunflower... 
Tallahatchee 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishemingo. 

Tunica 

Union 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson... 

Winston 

Yalabnsha . . 
Yazoo 

Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 


1879. 

1870. 

1880. 

1884. 

8,916 

2.075 

1,588 

2,335 

2Jil9B 

2,07lD 

87SD 

1,K29d 

8,2r7 

1.486 

2,176 

1,929 

1,747b 

1,460d 

fSOD 

560D 

467 

608 

618 

962 

6b 

21  8d 

116d 

414d 

4.739 

6.828 

6,170 

8,980 

971b 

e28D 

56d 

242d 

8,982 

4,6vH8 

2,610 

8,002 

1,194b 

894D 

l,406o 

1.910D 

1,666 

1,966 

1,621 

1,867 

187b 

1,068d 

1,229d 

98ID 

497 

1,235 

882 

604 

127D 

997D 

662D 

622D 

1,065 

1,943 

1,0% 

1,119 

283d 

1,341D 

1,O06d 

860d 

8,844 

8,0G6 

1,661 

1,966 

8,272b 

801d 

807D 

1,090d 

1,678 

2,806 

1,609 

1,547 

1,068r 

860D 

844D 

697D 

8,196 

6,807 

4,266 

8,797 

1,284b 
70 
48o 

2R8n 
198 

171D 

IOr 

648b 

218 

863 

STB 

618 

168d 

801D 

166d 

267d 

1^76 

2,808 

1,550 

2,636 

68b 

660d 

2790 

4S2D 

1,649 

2,194 

1,840 

1,423 

688d 

1.076O 

6860 

406D 

1,040 

2,044 

1,606 

1,747 

6740 

1,716d 

1,878d 

1,200d 

886 
70d 
1,767 

9 

8d 
1,686 

2,16S 

2,577 

60b 

1,006d 

647D 

8Q2d 

1,129 

1,432 

708 

660 

200d 

1,834o 

798D 

630D 

688 

660 

796 

499D 

804D 

161 R 

605 

1,129 

745 

948 

1500 

447D 

203d 

720D 

6S0 

1,125 

066 

772 

854D 

1,105d 

066d 

766d 

1,897 

1,066 

681D 

682d 

817 

750 

816 

784 

117b 

282D 

16d 

156d 

1,219 

1,145 

1,188 

1,808 

663R 

1,143d 

840D 

268d 

8,456 

8,261 

8,040 

438d 

lOlD 

64d 

720 

1.865 

1,798 

1,995 

884D 

1,231D 

OIOd 

645D 

614 

948 

096 

989 

846d 

900d 

745D 

6070 

1,121 

h«S6 

724 

608 

949b 

1.166R 

886b 

816b 

1,115 

2,009 

1,067 

2,082 

863d 

1.218D 

1,008d 

1.2Q6D 

6.908 

2,669 

1,108 

2,995 

8,425b 

1,413d 

960D 

867D 

8,164 

4,499 

8,879 

2,702 

2,774b 

1,308d 

95b 

6r4R 

696 

1,086 

077 

1,025 

26r 

156d 

118d 

137D 
978 
424D 
1,467 

2,589 

2,667 

2,510 

1,663r 

163R 

866D 

621 D 

968 

1,476 

1,241 

905 

900 

670D 

600D 

553d 

1,510 

2,765 

2,482 

2,000 

64d 

1.043d 

I.OTOd 

816d 

8.345 

8,674 

2.28H 

1,336 

l,50lR 

8,ff70D 

1,978d 

1,384d 

1888. 

1,141 
1,106d 
2,877 
1,666d 


BOSSOUW. 


2,360 

2,620 

466R 

418b 

2.987 

8,149 

221 R 

87r 

1,913 

2,416 

89r 

39r 

2,248 

8,1(H 

902D 

1,432d 

1,446 

2,014 

72d 

Id 

1,173 

1,611 

1         88b 

60d 

8,256 
388R 

8,483 
21  Ob 

2,979 
StD 

3,835   I 

1,339d 

2,460 
193o 

8,173 
4280 


8,518 

59Nr 
8,733 

2rHB. 

8,063 

835R 
4,616 
1,460d 
8,248 

76r 
8,553 
122D 


821D 
8,664 

6440 
8,875 
8,549d 
1,107 
671D 
687 
8610 
8,011 
1,740d 
646 
6t6D 
1,7.'» 

94Sd 
2,7n 
689D 


606 
680D 
2,100 

968D 
1,460 

458d 
1,618 
OSOd 
278 
68a 
2,040 
1,041D 
1,133 
904D 
881 
871B 
944 
657D 
1,066 
1,060d 


879 
8510 

1,048 
996o 

2,366 

1.494D 

1,785 
818D 
959 
666D 

1,466 
447R 

1,450 
6520 

3,822 

],406d 

8,181 
528d 

1,186 
I960 
910 
664o 
632 
458D 
710 
706D 

1,257 
8350 

1,208 

1,189d 


8,860 
607b 

8,737 
285b 

8.366 
89k 

4,734 

1.6I6D 

4,2» 
690 

8,054 
840D 


814 
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COUNTY. 

Bates. 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

Carroll 

Carter. 

Caas 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Chri8t4an..... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford .... 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

De  Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade . . . 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy  

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt. 

Howard 

Howell....... 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 


187S. 

1876. 

1880. 

8,246 

8,561 

6,091 

847D 

60SD 

1,0C2d 

1,719 

1,947 

2,330 

105R 

246b 

242b 

1,070 

1,670 

1,814 

2S2D 

426d 

4d9D 

4,193 

6,060 

4.867 

8,a06D 

2,664d 

2,099d 

6,128 

6,706 

8,401 

oeiD 

1,640d 

1,878d 

tm 

926 

1,117 

816D 

466d 

471 D 

2,205 

2,666 

2,860 

465r 

326b 

280b 

8,439 

4,473 

4,664 

],997d 

2,617d 

2,186d 

907 

1,178 

1,240 

161b 

96b 

29b 

2,887 

8,260 

8,612 

179d 

419D 

228o 

8,179 

4,408 

4,862 

219D 

426d 

8650 

166 

806 

368 

96d 

129D 

168d 

8,466 

8,721 

4,606 

659D 

837D 

1,0(X)D 

1,616 

1,825 

2,064 

20b 

17b 

26b 

8,684 

4,912 

6,064 

1,O0Od 

1,446d 

1,282d 

916 

1,427 

1,758 

410R 

486b 

868b 

2,642 

8,068 

8,198 

34b 

87d 

67d 

2,735 

8,409 

8,751 

1,6790 

2.8360 

2,d80D 

2,898 

2,866 

8,486 

448D 

787d 

824d 

2,466 

2,628 

2,777 

176D 

480d 

46d 

8.611 

4,101 

4,291 

747D 

661d 

469D 

1,201 

1,790 

1,973 

163d 

262D 

294o 

1,668 

2,286 

2,867 

261 R 

412b 

826b 

1,242 

1,446 

1,696 

840b 

109b 

167b 

2,764 

8,615 

4,126 

66b 

166D 

249d 

1,868 

2,266 

2,764 

176b 

2rB 

67d 

909 

1,266 

1,816 

121D 

874d 

366d 

927 

1,216 

606b 

S34r 

919 

1,241 

1,616 

696D 

1,066d 

1,161D 

8,307 

4,446 

4,986 

148r 

145D 

367b 

1,154 

1,716 

1,999 

602R 

600b 

1,025b 

2,210 

2,664 

3,698 

15t2D 

268o 

605D 

8,748 

5,026 

6,306 

416r 

2S0r 

286b 

2,197 

2,923 

3,143 

649R 

697R 

815b 

2,865 

8,890 

8,922 

6S5R 

640r 

611R 

8,660 

8,880 

4,681 

598D 

881 D 

1,127d 

904 

1,021 

1,363 

406r 

241 R 

239r 

2.221 

2,961 

8,114 

633R 

313R 

308r 

2,m6 

3,420 

8,?26 

1,0Q9d 

1,323d 

887d 

739 

953 

1,388 

27r 

87d 

269d 

977 

1,191 

1,419 

223d 

410D 

289d 

7,280 

8,837 

12,558 

1,661D 

2,529o 

1.580D 

8,430 

6,563 

652 

754R 

233r 

841R 

2,118 

8,010 

8,582 

862D 

696d 

611d 

4.H08 

4,923 

6,513 

206D 

661D 

896d 

1884. 


6,692 

781d 
2,623 

232R 
2,107 

828d 
4,946 
2,206d 
9,116 
1,857d 
1,891 

409D 
8,211 

607b 
4,770 
2,078d 
1,416 

200b 
4,174 

6d 
6,070 

119d 

416 

162D 
5,232 

960d 
8,019 

118D 

6,481 

1,098d 

2,242 

886b 
8,264 

68d 
4,167 
2,263d 
8,678 

628d 
8,044 

13d 
4,708 

252d 
2,170 

68d 
8,048 

424r 
2,060 

676b 
4,896 

8Sb 
8,164 

144b 
1,969 

878D 
1,670 

794b 
1,909 
1,146d 
6,221 

64lB 
2,072 

976R 
4,016 

856D 
7,132 

608b 
8,841 

923r 
4,125 

722R 
6,628 
1,012d 
1,696 

437r 
8,486 

482R 
8,652 
1.039D 
2,487 

253d 
1,336 

241D 
18,900 

270d 
7,442 

806r 
4,178 

414d 
6,429 

272o 


1888. 


COUNTY. 


7,024 

882d 
8,140 

3S0b 
2,402 

213d 
6,646 
2,6S7d 
11,599 
1,368d 
2.069 

832d 
8,691 

825b 
6,566 
2,288o 
1,956 

881B 
4,306 

304b 
6,140 
24r 

748 

163d 
6,284 

920D 
8,306 

IOd 
6,906 
1,10Td 
2,802 

746r 
8,662 

67d 
4,877 
2,625d 
8,960 

686d 
8,660 

1160 
6,188 

8690 
2,438 

83b 
8,630 

262b 
2,366 

463b 
4,636 

271D 
8,290 

26b 
2,202 

217D 
2,417 

829b 
2,567 
1,119d 
6,861 

682b 
2,309 
1,179b 
8,870 

419d 
9,787 

949b 
8,778 

96lB 
4,801 

696b 
6,207 

655D 
1,868 

448b 
3,391 

898b 
8,936 
1,3(X)D 
8,206 

136D 
1,768 

842D 
30,765 
1.313d 
2,949 

837b 
4,709 

210D 
6,249 

288d 


Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston . . . 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

McDonald.... 

Mercer 

Miller 

Miflsifisippi . . . 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Balls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 


1879. 


2,011 

81  Id 
1,361 

260D 
4,607 
1,461D 
2,297 

lOlR 
2,812 

694D 
2,162 

692D 
8,164 

208R 
8,816 

174o 
4,060 

690d 
1,064 

884D 

692 

186d 
4,278 

008d 

294 
8d 
1,726 

674b 
1,681 

149b 
1,088 

417D 
2,261 

280d 
8.012 
2,106d 
2,361 

287d 
1,662 

238d 
1,030 

668d 
2.194 

122b 
8,186 

160b 

499 

S9lD 

979 

66lB 

428 

163R 

486 

466d 
1,346 

104b 
8,640 

290d 
1,602 

210d 
4,818 

886D 
8,064 
1,2120 
2,170 

174b 

858 

210D 


1876. 


1,668 

786d 
8,062 
1.342D 
3.412 
1,090d 
626 
275D 
411 
217b 
4,073 
1,507d 
1,680 

4b 
2,004 

256d 
1,248 
860d 
262 
222d 


2,708 

873d 
1,761 

278d 
6,016 
1,547d 
2,666 

43b 
8,379 

739d 
8,308 
1.290D 
8,806 

96d 
3,779 

897d 
4.816 
l,024o 
1,727 

830D 
1,091 

669d 
4,886 
1,876d 
1,117 

816D 
2.468 

641B 
1,607 

174b 
1,663 

787D 
2,749 

466D 
4,011 
2,838d 
8,249 

396d 
1,786 

290d 
1,885 

769d 
8.388 

186d 
4,663 

198d 

719 

693d 
1,990 

187d 

668 

196r 

754 

737d 
1,834 

467d 
4,934 

785D 
1,971 

466D 
6,854 
1,046d 
8,612 
l,78to 
2,69^ 

176b 
1,167 

840D 
2,313 

669r 
2,196 
1,176d 
4,820 
2,269d 
3.627 
1,385d 

737 

607D 

652 

324d 
6,670 
2,214d 
2,042 

209d 
2,526 

404D 
1,469 

857d 

616 

82Sd 


1880. 


2,807 

804O 
2,099 

606D 
6,087 
1,S41D 
8,880 

01 B 
8,888 

7760 
8,468 
1,249d 

4;e22 

68d 
4,298 

094D 
6,460 
l,164o 
1,344 

661D 
1,270 

686D 
4,964 
1,275d 
1,890 

498D 
2,794 

688b 
1,804 

218b 
1,775 

612D 
2,819 

470D 
4,279 
8,817d 


1884. 


8020 
1,806 

162d 
1,418 

7S6d 
8,467 

682D 
6,729 

182D 

917 

724d 
2,264 
90d 

666 
96b 

684 

664d 
2,068 

883d 
6,671 

461D 
2,096 

716D 
5,076 
1,086d 
8,687 
1.748D 
8,116 

146b 
1,258 

310d 
2,662 

786b 
2,417 
1,197d 
4,669 
1.876D 
4,090 
1,706d 

786 

706d 

763 

464d 
6,117 
1.944D 
2,092 

495d 
8,573 

716D 
1,789 

871D 

641 

402d 


2,970 

800D 
2,511 

8Qr 
6,298 

1,111D 

4,118 
166R 

8,492 
766d 

3,667 
922D 

4,425 

lllB 

4.288 

197R 
6,728 

481 D 
1,417 

468d 
1,890 

632d 
5,482 
1,065d 
1,750 

880d 
8,794 

847r 
8,407 

818r 
1,946 

600D 
2,881 

40r 
4.299 
8,664D 
8,690 

880D 
8,167 

127to 
1,651 

626D 
8,988 

104D 
6,869 

810b 
1,400 

826d 
2,317 

128r 

978 

290b 

803 

663d 
2,218 

287d 
6.644 

410d 
2,167 

406d 
6,874 

966D 
8,753 
1,646d 
8,487 

891 R 
1,671 

833d 
8,773 

901b 
2,470 
1,042d 
6,011 
1,375d 
4,501 
1,287d 

996 

692D 
1,196 

448D 
6,668 
1,462d 
2,224 

193d 
8,630 

440d 
1,846 

616d 

789 

4150 


1888. 

8,110 

289d 
8,848 

244R 
6,880 
1.046D 
6,183 

279r 
8,708 

856D 
4,018 

75SD 
5,421 

88d 
4,758 

51 D 
6,378 

448d 
1,878 

488D 
1,637 

516D 
5,879 
l,OnD 
2,111 

2670 
8,068 

e84B 
8,847 

401b 
8,129 

625D 
8,801 

18R 
4,808 
2,800d 
8,058 

88d 
2,688 

IQSd 
1,466 

7G2D 
4,389 

188D 
6,648 

27r 
1,525 

797d 
2,678 

266R 
1,406 

460R 

788 

4310 

ODD 

6,038 

27E 
2,186 

496d 
6,308 

764D 
8,776 
l,717to 
4,288 

306b 
1,769 

886d 
8.104 

940R 
2.774 
1,126d 
5,527 
1,6910 
5,106 
1.886D 
1,128 

603d 

i.aes 

2080 
7,SB4 
1.706D 
2,398 

287D 
2,080 

464D 
8,011 

758D 
1,281 

406D 
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COUNTY. 

Shelby 

St.  Charles. . . 

Stdalr 

St.  Francois.. 
St.  Qeoeyieve 
St.  Louis  dty. 
St.  Louis  Co.. 

Stoddard 

Stone 

SulliTan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth. 

Wright 

Adams 

Antelope 

Blaine 

Boone 

BozButto.... 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass. 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne  ... 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes. 

Dawson 

Dizon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy  


187a. 

1876. 

8,166 

2,648 

807o 

715D 

8,281 

8,571 

USD 

1.4470 

2,186 

8,121 

182D 

2S0D 

1,470 

2,1(K 

686D 

970D 

1,018 

1,692 

290D 

626o 

48,880 

2,460d 

079 

1,811 

841D 

997D 

470 

601 

226b 

278b 

2,262 

2,035 

14b 

4lB 

540 

719 

188b 

17b 

1,810 

1,708 

857D 

581 D 

1,045 

2,074 

7480 

1,100d 

1,578 

2,088 

440b 

450b 

1,519 

8,866 

237d 

848d 

919 

1,509 

211D 

719D 

1,571 

2,087 

45d 

78d 

OTT 

1,867 

85b 

84d 

1,087 

1,110 

69b 

107b 

1880. 


1884. 


2,967 

1,420d 

4,447 

82b! 
2,781 

198d 
2,588 

972D 
2,771 

481 D 
47,715 

881D 
6,406 

604b 
2,2» 

061D 

711 

295b 
8,597 

24d 
1,857 

976d 
2,012 

778d 
8,688 
1,808d 
2,206 

661b 
2,842 

714o 
1,758 

576d 
1,701 

463d 
1,571 

94d 
1,415 

232b 


8.066 

782D 
4,452 

216b 
8,852 

66d 
2,8»3 

874d 
1,799 

481d 
48,925 

577D 
6,077 
1,084b 
8,488 

957D 

905 

4a9B 
8,668 

114b 
,  1,106 

186b 
2,668 

682D 
6,806 
1,774d 
1,965 

758b 
8,461 

466d 
2,151 

6fi8D 
2,549 
87b 
.  1,678 

128b 
2,217 

202b 


NEBRASKA. 


1888. 


188 
115b 
07 

8lB 

071 
568b 
271 
141b 

2,048 
897b 
770 
482b 

8,076 
744b 

1,608 
667b 

68 
68b 

807 
217b 

697 
445b 

1,641 
540b 

1,680 
560b 

2,786 
465b 

2,012 
021b 

2,540 
78d 

4,112 
480b 
827 
160D 

245 

170b 
608 
183b 
488 
400b 
1,785 
845b 
140 
7b 

651 
88lB 
084 
»Mb 

1,001 
165b 

2,208 
406b 
481 
143d 

1,628 
805b 

1,487 
680r 

1,788 
242b 

8,856 
568b 
544 
106o 

407 
28b 
765 
85r 
2,580 

878r 
1,506 

16d 
1,806 

40d 
1,081 
582R 
080 
18r 

.... 

106 

2d 
286 

2»lB 

818 
128b 
694 
4d 

808 
97d 
1,878 
696b 
928 

7b 
904 
88d 

654 

90d 
2,096 

997b 
1,066 

286b 
1,192 

6lB 

420 
160b 

714 
68d 

' ' '  810 ' 

lllR 

27 
7b 
846 

160b 
060 
146b 
8,078 
706b 

247 

95b 
657 

60r 
1,940 

28b 
4,612 

72b 

520 
IAHr 
780 
144b 

2,520 
860R 

5,880 
883b 

1,085 
802R 

1,260 
8»3r 

8,806 
670 

0,407 
802b 
104 
2b 

8,815 

1,003d 

6,067 

2H7b 
8,092 

68d 
8,750 

760D 
1,006 

891D 
68.096 
6,266b 
7,176 
1,709b 
8,005 

855D 
1,262 

551b 
8,996 

78b 
1,401 

856b 
8,821 

662D 
6.627 
1,806d 
2,146 

800b 
2,560 

114D 
2,484 

427D 
8,008 

156b 
1,786 

18d 
2,692 

601B 


8,610 
047b 

2,284 
828b 
270 
60b 

1,844 
590b 

1328 

i6eB 

1,600 

588b 
8,926 

949b 
2.888 
1,014b 
8,246 

17d 
6,214 

128b 
1,805 

54d 
1,212 

817b 
1.888 

209b 
2,946 

575b 
8,400 
1,096B 
1,956 

21  Id 
2,472 

278d 
4,678 
1,277b 
1,616 

190D 
1,784 

472b 
1,778 

4:8b 
1,626 

261r 
4,2m 

892d 
21,540 

5780 

922 

2&6b 


COUNTY. 

Fillmore . . . 
Franklin... 
Frontier. . . . 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield.... 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton . . 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock.. 

Holt 

Howard 

Jefferson. . . 
Johnson.. . . 
Kearney . . . 

Keith. 

Keya  Paha. 

Knox 

Lanci 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Bladison 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha. 

Nuckolls.... 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk. 

Red  WiUow. 
Richard^n. . 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders. . . . 

Seward 

Sheridan. . . . 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

457 
807b 
115 
59b 
17 
5b 

**766* 
492b 

1,090 
588b 
514 
800b 

187r 
1,089 
605b 

2,016 
9Mb 
880 
887b 
175 

OlB 

661 
406b 
2.714 
087b 

2,674 
622b 

1,215 
206b 
460 
174b 

1,220 
452b 

5,126 

1,071  B 
256 
40b 
538 
110b 

82 
14b 

237 
86b 

""444" 

212b 

189 

107b 

72 

68b 

41 

86b 
1,015 
425b 
668 
606b 
457 
827B 

815 
55b 

1,711 
608R 

1,644 
651b 
060 
480b 

608 
IOd 
2,698 

251b 
2,287 

456b 
1,187 

4a»B 

•   "92" 
72b 
445 
289R 
748 
885b 
51 
89b 

26 
6b 

22 

22b 
876 
206b 
668 
804b 
1,078 
821b 
228 
144b 

71 

80d 

184 
86b 
718 
26b 
092 
285b 
1,658 

666b 
1,649 
489b 
796 
808b 
88 
19d 

246 
78b 
8,006 

478b 
1,441 

6d 
8,147 

664b 
8,861 

870b 
1,680 
860b 
140 
5d 

"i,'688' 
945b 
237 

6lB 

206 
166b 
2,602 
1,240b 
400 
12b 

802 
826R 

4,888 
2,016b 
638 
116b 

1,400 

410R 
0.898 
1,881b 
880 
144b 

206 
126b 

1,796 
158b 

1,562 
886R 
732 
2fiOB 

8,926 
482b 

1,542 
400b 

4,O?0 
84b 

2,068 
OOOb 

* "  429  * 
251B 

665 
67b 
700 
SBOb 

1,154 
244b 

1,128 
544b 
288 
116r 

2,888 
616b 
061 
208b 

8,198 
692b 

1,589 
865b 

1,896 
477b 
69 
48b 
1,545 
248b 
726 
514b 

1,090 
484b 
807 
119b 

2,848 
109b 
890 
600b 

■   ■  *  45  ■ 

48d 
408 

69r 
188 
149b 

*  i,'854* 
842b 
917 
487b 
406 
124b 
1,106 
652R 
775 
449b 

09 
58b 

121 

6lD 

1,044 
16d 
027 
400b 
102 
Q2r 

2.840 
188b 

1,522 
5H4B 
812 
80d 

1,570 
042R 

1,280 
580b 

498 
890r 
195 
48d 

1,098 
82b 

1,190 
707b 
479 
187b 

8,889 
272b 

2,M4 
644b 

1,026 
25D 

2,970 

1,161B 

2,279 
655b 

1,064 
618b 
620 
47b 

2,480 
168d 

1,8U 
162b 
897 
Si7B 

4,148 
65b 

8,867 
560b 

1,249 
6b 

8,059 
152b 

8,028 
297b 

•  •      ■  ■  •  •  • 

•  »  •      •  •  •  « 

1888. 

2,791 

610b 
1,568 

832b 
1,706 

456b 
2,100 

670b 
6,579 

022b 

897 

118b 
1,002 

800r 
90 
7d 
1,008 

60d 
8,648 

806b 
2,600 

748b 
1,790 

500b 

876 

106b 
1,844 

800b 
8,742 

456b 
1,009 

47d 
8,688 

741B 
8,890 

805B 
1,968 

889B 

687 
56b 
1,000 

296b 
1,807 

882b 
9.960 
2,160b 
1,000 

426b 

866 
ff7B 

870 

146b 
8,715 

886b 
8,065 

407b 
1,127 

276b 
8,700 

888b 
8,802 

509b 
4,544 
96d 

052B 
1,182 

248b 
1,851 

888b 

917 
19d 
8,966 

887o 
1.995 

47lB 
8,078 

590b 
4,145 

196b 
4,148 

868b 
1,606 

217D 
4,878 

885b 
8,576 

146b 
1,852 

ao9B 
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COUNTT. 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 

ChurchiU... 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda . . 

Eureka 

Humboldt. . . 

Lander 

I Jncoln 

Lj'on 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine. . 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Qrafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack. . 
Rockingham 
Strafford.... 
Sullivan 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington. . 

C^unden 

Cape  May . . . 
Cumberland. 
Essex 


1879. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

100 
22b 

897 
228b 

867 
15SB 

145 
19b 

197b 

267 

5d 
CSl 
275b 

854 

20b 
1.244 
486b 

667 

8lD 

2,093 
36lB 

■■*872* 

874b 

38 

8Sb 

191 

149b 

188 
176b 
1,439 
515b 
62 
86b 
025 
898b 

485 

299R 
1,720 

691b 

161 
75b 
1,897 

617R 

1,170 
8S0B 

2,892 
495b 
637 
206b 

1,986 
645b 
206 
84b 

2,973 

l,0e7R 

124 
48d 

1,197 
611b 

2,108 
914b 

1888. 

1.310 
145b 
618 
6d 


NEVADA. 


94 

80 

181 

184 

12d 

12d 

17d 

8b 

886 

611 

628 

882 

126b 

153b 

28d 

48b 

1,169 

1,583 

1,668 

1,806 

53b 

57d 

lOlD 

78r 

474 

743 

1,280 

841 

60r 

8d 

66d 

2r7B 

1,548 

1,917 

1,271 

IOr 

135b 

285b 

750 

894 

970 

967 

84b 

106D 

226D 

lOlD 

1,890 

905 

1,090 

948 

54b 

145D 

60d 

146R 

1,804 

752 

674 

466 

196d 

34d 

160d 

65d 

686 

888 

648 

644 

276r 

228b 

61 B 

76b 

638 

866 

767 

408 

45b 

7d 

89d 

llB 

824 

1,850 

1,076 

872 

204b 

S38B 

172b 

202b 

4,074 

6,918 

5,188 

2,609 

1,132b 

466b 

892D 

867b 

781 

1,568 

1,583 

1,209 

193b 

244r 

73d 

223b 

1,112 

1.136 

838 

600 

206R 

TU  TOU. 

42d 

60b 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE. 

8,968 

4,386 

4,888 

IIOd 

28lD 

138D 

8,675 

4,490 

5,069 

5r 

458D 

213d 

6,328 

7,146 

7,386 

1,428r 

1,178r 

1,361R 

8,146 

8,809 

4,260 

308d 

451D 

558D 

8,989 

9,854 

10,396 

99d 

828D 

336o 

12,569 

14,980 

15,744 

l,8nR 

1,400r 

1,690r 

9,656 

11,347 

11,866 

2lR 

27d 

13r 

10,201 

11,908 

13,036 

1,341r 

S16R 

967R 

5,801 

7,415 

8,593 

1.185R 

689R 

713r 

4,360 

4,074 

4,910 

467R 

462R 

554R 

NEW  JERSEY. 


2,286 

381R 
6,050 

70d 
10,921 
l,4&iR 
7.517 
2,877r 
1,314 

481R 
6,13:^ 
1,437r 
26,035 
5,02lR 


3,1JV4 

arJTR 
7,610 
1.104D 
12.878 

6(')D 
11.796 
l,aV2R 
l.J>21 

181)R 
7,0r>4 

&45R 
a4,308 
1,006b 


4.251 

768R 
7,942 

562D 
13,707 

467R 
13,784 
2,063r 
8,240 

fiH5D 
8,fi00 

80(^R 
38.968 
2,912r 


4,889 

9d 
4,869 

157d 
7,155 

907r 
4,568 

8I0d 
10,276 

255b 
16,017 
1,467b 
11,867 

498r 
12,170 

480b 
8,276 

591b 
4,591 
446b 


4,591 

NKr 
8,151 

a'^D 
13,688 

378r 
IS,,"*! 
1.99:iR 
2,399 

231R 
8,8(M5 
l,02lR 
42,818 
1,215b 


25d 

2,607 
831B 
166 
2r 

1,534 
804b 

2,475 
881b 

1,230 
173b 

2,804 
667b 
480 
167b 

8,608 

1,142b 


175 

8d 
419 
126b 
1,494 

968 
680 
148b 
964 
251b 
906: 

87d 
644 
104B 
822 

27d 
712 
186b 
835 

61b 
924 
216b 
2.852 

87Qb 
1,571 
247b 
600 
178b 


5,337 

150b 
4,034 

96d 
7,416 

968b 
6,074 

132D 
10,570 

89b 
18,166 
1,021B 
12,467 

118d 
13,229 

108d 
8,932 

810R 
4,710 
548b 


5,847 

476b 
9,240 

658D 
15.009 

510R 
18,867 
2,592b 
2,728 

363R 
10,7a'> 

1,189b 
51,236 
116b 


COUNTY. 

Gloucester . . . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon... 

Mercer 

Middlesex  ... 
Monmouth . . . 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua. . 
Chemung . . . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 


Franklin  f. . . 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

HamQton . . . 
Herkimer . . . 
Jefferson .  . . 

Kings 

Lewis 

livingston . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
New  York. . . 
Niagara 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

4,316 

6,701 

6,180 

6,587 

1,138b 

449b 

6B7B 

626b 

19,555 

28,750 

84,3?1 

88,820 

1,447d 

6,8860 

4,954d 

5,826d 

7,562 

9,483 

9,574 

9,299 

6760 

S,081D 

1,897d 

2.007D 

9,648 

12,125 

18,960 

15,106 

854b 

53b 

675r 

618b 

9,068 

11,097 

12,041 

11.944 

816b 

606D 

1,187d 

687D 

8,974 

11,652 

18,354 

14,502 

474D 

2,238d 

1.921D 

1,106d 

7,959 

10,801 

10,902 

10.707 

1.353b 

65b 

683b 

877b 

2,811 

^J? 

8,604 

3,774 

689b 

271b 

244a 

496b 

8.631 

11.012 

18.424 

14,780 

1,665b 

407b 

1.800b 

1.878b 

4,838 

6,806 

6,283 

6,166 

606b 

109b 

14dB 

158r 

4,965 

6,187 

6,416 

6,189 

475b 

166d 

60b 

189D 

4,913 

6.748 

6,892 

5,851 

719D 

1,669d 

8a4D 

1.240D 

9,079 

11,160 

11,719 

12,218 

175b 

860d 

119D 

7800 

6,668 

8,461 

8,576 

8.772 

l,102o 

2,426d 

8,109d 

2,148d 

NEW  YORK. 

28,207 

84,194 

86,542 

87,887 

621B 

1,180d 

8,060d 

646D 

9.181 

10,707 

11,806 

12,470 

8,169b 

2,998b 

8,845b 

2,782b 

10,041 

12,219 

12,626 

18,564 

1,897b 

1,342b 

1,728b 

1.402b 

9,221 

11,891 

18,682 

14,880 

2,009b 

1,664b 

1.9S5B 

1.896b 

12.771 

15.211 

15.912 

16,258 

3,207b 

2,887b 

8.896b 

2.964R 

13.025 

15,871 

16,548 

17,512 

8,265b 

4.871  B 

4,960b 

4,809b 

8,078 

9,992 

10,421 

10,715 

622b 

4980 

170D 

479b 

9.856 

11.156 

11,048 

10,710 

1,296b 

1,848b 

1,210b 

1,0RSr 

8,651 

10,296 

10,404 

11,177 

481b 

706b 

1,880b 

82Sb 

11,609 

12,210 

12,497 

12,487 

585D 

510d 

494R 

570R 

6,923 

6,722 

6.964 

7,807 

1,229r 

1.896b 

1,375b 

1,266r 

9,689 

11,128 

11,392 

11,439 

1.013b 

640b 

974b 

97Br 

16.872 

18,807 

19,641 

18,974 

402D 

399b 

2,570a 

1.024R 

80,299 

89,872 

45,480 

51,992 

5.363b 

765r 

385b 

1.490b 

5.667 

7.502 

7,721 

7,458 

1.789b 

1,522b 

2,00lB 

1.775b 

6,447 

7.055 

7,088 

7,723 

1,295b 

1,158b 

1,886r 

1,600b 

6,478 

7.627 

7,906 

8,406 

624b 

278b 

1.252R 

1,093r 

6,634 

7,668 

8,878 

8,701 

1,454b 

1,001R 

1,834r 

988r 

7,145 

8,503 

8,493 

8,701 

263d 

1,093d 

526d 

45d 

645 

891 

1,019 

1,112 

139D 

247d 

146d 

46d 

9,581 

11,881 

11,531 

11,860 

1.447R 

754R 

1.261b 

810b 

14,250 

16,860 

16,704 

16.778 

2,712b 

2,78Sb 

2,223b 

1,954b 

71,477 

96,684 

118,829 

126,299 

4.739D 

18,490d 

9,31  Id 

15,729d 

6,435 

7,825 

7,723 

7,759 

369r 

98d 

862b 

77a 

8,108 

9,540 

9,945 

9.622 

l,4a3R 

1,023b 

1,280b 

1,153B 

9.994 

11,508 

11.718 

12.086 

2.198R 

1.922b 

2.I10R 

1,743b 

22.294 

2r,968 

81,153 

83.884 

3,772r 

1,661R 

3.»r8B 

5,080b 

7,a% 

9,849 

10,112 

11,100 

371 R 

209D 

283b 

92r 

182,481 

171.380 

205.381 

227,TW) 

23,147d 

53.969D 

41,285d 

43,064d 

9,798 

11,9J50 

12,519 

12,637 

1,006b 

S16D 

541b 

316d 

1888. 

7,877 

STTb 
47,889 
6.1Q0D 
9,625 
1,9750 
18,042 
l,24lB 
18,588 
1,148d 
16,511 
1.158D 
11,927 

246b 
8,898 

8B0B 
19.215 
1.0S4B 
6,760 

S17b 
6,629 

15SD 
6,818 

967D 
14,469 

OIQd 
8,941 
1,7190 


40.806 

1,6750 
11.866 

8,442b 
15.649 

1.96te 
15,616 

2.41SB 
16,608 

8,268b 
19,179 

5,9908 
10,880 

6lt)D 

11,049 
1,168b 

11,066 
1,547B 

12,776 

410b 
8,456 
1,660b 

12,617 
1.270R 

20,148 
1,016b 

61,880 
S.060B 
8,097 
2.118b 
8,886 
2,729b 
9,678 
1,2I1B 
8,998 
1,3I9b 
9,238 

84l> 
1,244 
47r 

12,636 
I.OTSb 

18,125 
2,299b 
158,676 

12,457d 
8,348 
£62b 

10,182 
1,517b 

10.183 
2,5e0B 

89.686 
4,978b 

12,198 
6Rte 
270.789 

66,8180 

18,997 
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Onoodaga.. 
OnUiio... 


Bt.LBwrai 
aumtosm,. 
Brttwmrt- 
Bcibalurto 
ScbDyler. . 

Suffolk.... 

SoUinui.., 

Tkwi 

TompUnt. 
UMv 

WcMcbHt. 

WjOOOiDg. 


18.818 
S.48BR 

i>.«ao 

2li«W 

a.irBt 

7,TIS 


Slh 


7.0M 
II^l 


tt.M« 

si|e:« 

SOOb 

lojns 

1,«HD 
T;WO 

■l.fiR 

aioiB 

1G3I0 

T.ia> 


is,«n 


NOKTR  CAROLINA. 


BniuBwlck. 
Dimeombe. 
Burke     .     . 

Caldwell     . 


1,77B 

t,m 

i,no 

a,8M 

8M 

1,809 

»,7M 

l^4» 

ijm 

8.177 

IKTo 
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OOUNTT. 


Mooro 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northamptoii 

Onalow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank.. 

Fiender 

Perquimans.. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Bichmond.... 

Bobeson. 

Bocklngfaam. 

Bowan 

Rutherford. . . 

Samson 

Stanley 

Stokes. 

Siury 

Swain 

TransylTsnla. 

lyrrel 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 


Washini^n. 

Watauga 

Wajne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Tadkin 

Tancey 


187S. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland....  < 
Ashtabula. . 

Athens 

Auglaize . . . 
Belmont... 


1,445 

17r 
8,218 

218b 
5.882 
l,6<«n 
2,750 

1JM» 
1910 

2,730 
216d 
648 
68b 

1,400 
606b 


1,8B0 
486b 

1,784 
184o 

3,168 
805b 
868 
165D 

2JS74 
806d 

14)16 
456D 

8,554 
452D 

8,786 
46r 

1,986 
140 

1,827 
589D 

2.850 
561D 
661 
06b 

1,664 
14b 

1,768 
6d 
298 
228b 
880 
80b 
656 
86d 

1,140 
288b 


6.112 
1,208d 
8,468 
1,447d 
1,885 
545D 
084 
610b 
8,245 

628d 
1,817 

580d 
8,177 

7lD 

1,885 
299o 
651 
87b 


1876. 


2,566 
162d 

8,068 
874d 

4,618 

1,870b 

8.615 

7e7B 

1,887 

7670 
4,006 

760d 
1,208 

282d 
2,07B 

875b 
2,424 

80b 
1,862 

188b 
2,200 

4,081 

a4iD 

750 
66d 

3,345 
205D 

2^06 
106b 

8,856 
878d 

8.658 
657D 

a,415 
963d 

8,888 
168o 

3,767 
488d 

1.884 
580D 

8,202 
242D 

2,864 
840D 
462 
868D 
096 
228D 
806 
293d 

2,280 
882D 


1880. 


8,766 
126b 

8,819 

l,17gB 

1,607 
318b 
994 
480d 

4,472 
96d 

12lR 

2,988 
609d 

1,991 
181b 

1,061 

411D 

OHIO. 


2,848 

109d 
8,018 

206d 
8,688 

762b 
8,599 

57IB 
1,615 

555D 
4,439 

685o 

944 

220D 
1,684 

484b 
2,241 

227R 
1.760 

284b 
2,467 

221 D 
4,016 

324D 

755 
85b 
8,816 

194D 
8,106 

880b 
4,195 

275d 
3,942 

864D 
3,852 

718d 
2,448 

29d 
8,748 

4060 
1,462 

812d 
8.247 

241D 
2,470 

854D 

409 

207o 

746 

177D 

786 
78d 
2,840 

602o 


8,981 

263R 
4,047 
1,815b 
1,584 

880b 
1,257 

1670 
4,684 

170d 
3,003 

78b 
3,020 

284d 
2,109 

227b 
1,155 

269D 


1884. 


3,287 

801D 
1,401 

289D 
4,688 
1,149b 
4,115 

658b 
1,796 

788D 
2,732 

604D 
1,856 

156d 
2,149 

86lB 
8,458 

89b 
1,761 

813b 
8,680 

890d 
4,711 

145D 

988 
47b 
8,858 

78d 
8,661 

841D 
4,781 

2260 
4,171 

8770 
4,014 
1,270d 
2,769 

248d 
4,142 

960D 
1,704 

626o 
2.800 

292D 
2,815 
llB 

648 

314D 

782 

122D 

844 

164D 
2,478 
1,219d 
2,776 

490b 
0,041 

459D 
3,286 

996r 
1,743 

427b 
1,896 

128d 
6,286 

202d 
8,869 

687b 
8,643 

689D 
2J»6 

272b 
1,401 
85d 


1888. 


OOUNTT. 


3,840 

4,687 

5,288 

6,776 

95D 

405o 

162d 

5Sd 

4,478 

6,999 

6,844 

7,908 

453d 

1,087d 

984D 

1,070d 

4,551 

5.804 

5,960 

6,104 

1850 

634D 

465D 

759d 

7,442 

9,065 

9,486 

10,472 

4,086b 

4,477b 

4,640b 

4,626b 

4,423 

5,606 

5,906 

6,465 

1,627b 

1,218b 

1,411B 

1,576b 

8,715 

5,081 

5,451 

5,922 

1,855d 

2,039d 

1,762d 

1,856d 

7.914 

10,000 

11,088 

12,180 

620R 

48d 

160R 

423b 

8,888 

120D 
3,900 

462d 
4,786 

986b 
8,686 

812b 
1,680 

724o 
2,947 

3140 
1,844 

125D 
2,078 

895R 
1,488 

88r 
1,786 

203b 
8,661 

77d 
4,996 

811D 

860 
18d 
4,720 

218b 
8,481 

14r 
4,890 

909D 
4,671 

175D 
4,064 
1,466d 
8,871 

9o 
4,005 

782D 
1,618 

845D 
8,618 

79d 
8^296 

610 
1,008 

74d 
1,066 
48b 

847 
06d 
8,968 
1,188d 
3,314 

544b 
0,686 

518b 
1,489 

880b 
1,887 

275R 
1,887 

68b 
5,419 

119o 
8,999 

601 R 
8,710 

660D 
2,541 

866R 
1,784 

1240 


6,015 

152D 
9.158 
1.862D 
5,782 

707D 
10,631 
4,489b 
6,566 
2,958b 
6,228 
1,7160 
12,882 
837b 


Brown 

Butler 

CarroU 

Champaign. 

dark 

Oermont. . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton... 
Crawford . . . 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance .... 
Delaware . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hancock.... 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland . . . 
Hocking .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knoz 

Lake 

Lawrence . . . 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina. 


187S. 


1876. 


5,980 

744D 
7,919 
1,988d 
8,100 

584b 
6,244 

874b 
6,707 
1,488b 
7,066 

260o 
4,801 
1,819b 
7,670 
1,876b 
4,908 

404D 
6,676 
1,514d 
82,484 
6,418b 
5,829 

809b 
2,813 

627d 
4,786 

700b 
6,192 

618b 
6,428 
1,846d 
8,685 

595b 
13,121 
1,569d 
3.086 
1,884b 
4,409 

i,aoiB 

3,811 

2,111B 

6,080 

2,106b 

4,580 

728b 
45,024 
4,858d 
4,760 

188d 
4,208 

268b 
o,9Bo 

608b 
2,670 

860d 
6,104 

288b 
8,210 

510D 
3,619 
1,441D 
6,994 
1,680b 
8,813 

708b 
5,878 
l,e74B 
6,508 

43b 
3,780 
1,772b 
6,261 
1,987b 
8,055 
1.060D 
4,760 

840b 
6,529 
2.885b 
6.385 
2,171  R 
3,569 

S09B 
6,275 
1,239b 
3,182 

502D 
4,489 
1,099b 


7,024 
1,1  12d 
9,880 
2,678d 
3,614 

606b 
6,400 

666b 
6,672 
1,60Qb 
8,168 

467D 
6,548 
1,468b 
9,417 
1,417b 
6,880 

794D 
6,677 
2,058d 
82,623 
8,773b 
8,244 
1,090d 
4,406 
1,868d 
6,046 

428b 
6,270 

46b 
7,867 
1,827d 
4,810 

562b 
16,040 
1,8S6o 
4,294 
1,100b 
5,504 

900R 
3,612 
2,196b 
6,982 
1,994b 
6,666 

646b 
58,820 

582d 
6,026 

404D 
6,682 

128b 
4,684 

644b 
8,972 

918d 
6,664 

18b 
8,784 

764D 
4,412 
1,980d 
7,518 
1,400b 
4,476 

566b 
6,960 
1,145r 
6,462 

150d 
4,062 
1,800r 
6.984 
1,026r 
9,686 
1.611D 
5,545 

073b 
7,907 
8,467b 
11,679 
1,869b 
4,886 

46r 
7,618 

SaOR 
4,521 

665D 
6,311 

087ft 


1880. 


1884. 


7,616 
1,140d 
10,098 
2,435d 
3.855 

e72R 
6,989 
1,285r 
10,461 
2,060r 
8,694 

889d 
6,110 
l,r70R 
11,184 
2,272r 
6,262 

OOOd 
7,217 
1,9460 
37.612 
6,998r 
9,287 
1,121D 
5,142 
1,168d 
6,481 

540R 
7.098 

866r 
7,958 
1,789d 
4,964 

719r 
19,396 

426D 
4,784 
1,125r 
6,605 
1,178r 
3,920 
8,886r 
7,891 
8,472b 
5,918 

750R 
65,887 
5,051 B 
6,607 

226o 
6,506 

440r 
4,870 

685R 
4,685 
1,188d 
7,138 

158r 
4,340 

502D 
4,666 
1,91  ID 
7,788 
1,526r 
4,829 

782R 
7,466 
1,489r 
6,965 

43d 
4,190 
1.874R 
7,506 
1,765r 
9,660 
l,865o 
6,286 
1,271R 
6,488 
8,867r 
13,668 
1,172r 
5,000 

878r 
9,219 

890r 
5,131 

740D 
5,510 
1,188r 


7,547 
l,046o 
10,829 
2,775d 
4,141 

649r 
7,379 
1,0T9r 
13,129 
2,318r 
6,612 

49r 
6,813 
1,580r 
12,091 
2,628r 
6,853 

680d 
7,716 
2,]20d 
43,618 
5,288r 
9,911 
1,062d 
5,519 
1,104d 
6,950 

435r 
7,706 

687D 
6J844 
l,n2D 
6,886 
1,01  IR 
28,477 

646D 
6,006 

944R 
6,062 
1,357R 
8,066 
8,186r 
7,768 
8,296r 
6,178 

688r 
78,486 
6,496b 
6,856 

252D 
7,189 

274R 
4,092 

668r 
6,285 
1,214d 
7,245 

245R 
4,416 

657d 
4,782 
2.0Q2D 
6,302 
1,8S9r 
6,128 

852r 
8,821 
1.551R 
7,286 

48r 
4,200 
1,806r 
8A)6 
1,1«8r 
10,71)2 
1.350D 
6,796 
1,878r 
9,065 
2,279r 
16,065 

957r 
6,176 

815R 
10,806 
1,575r 
6,667 

679d 
5,758 
1.296RJ 


1888. 


6,080 


18.011 


1,1B81 
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TrumbuJ]  .,. 

TuKxravaa. 


S.B8S 

9,«T 
S,1G10 

floei 

tjm 

41M 

4,7W 

11408 


OOUNTT. 

I«T». 

18  le. 

18M. 

1884. 

1888. 

d™«1" 

'iSta 

'■S. 

%.m 

*"^a 

3" 

IBla 

i.tnr 

■a 

flnot 

JackMU 

J<»eplito<i...- 

I,OB« 

EB4 
87a 

't 

MO 
1.B08 

BOd 

BSD 

€ 

S«7 

'■is. 

4SI 

odd 

''Wft. 

7S7 

«,08r 

*»», 

lUrkB 

■'S. 

■■•^s. 

*^sL 

"S!. 

-■iS. 

MuUDomah.. 

B.741 

Bias 

1 

en 

1. 

t 

USD 

tie 

•a. 

BIT 

■& 

TUlunook.... 

UnuUllA 

Dillon... 

•t 

Wmoo 

Wuhlngton.. 

1 

'•ffi. 

e3M 

■i: 

l,Mt 

'•£ 

■J»T 
1Mb 

Allecheu;.. 


B«Uoid... 

Berki 

BUlr 


Ma 

lo.oeo. 


Com... 
Crook.. 


mm 

£ 

"m 

SB 

«■ 

Clorfleld.. 


Cohimbls . . 
Cnwtard.. 


PENNBTLVANIA. 
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BHODE  KLAND. 


OOtntTT. 

187a. 

ISTB. 

lUO. 

X8M. 

18M. 

BrtMUa 

'■a 

f 

ijat 

'a. 

■■in 

TB8b 

I,7M 
«1.T0» 

1,7(16 

WvbiDBton.. 

BODTH  CAROLINA. 


u 


I 


S,I«8 
I.TUd 
1.313 

i^nsD 


Ittol       SMd        TMd 
IJXH       1,39S       1,KS 


17ID     «rD 

l.WS  TIB 

«6v\       nan 
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Oarrol].. 

Outer.... 


OMke... 


Fk^MU.. 


OUm 


JohtuoD... 
Lake 


187». 

1816. 

1880. 

1884. 

&M 

W7 

gw 

Wr 

1Mb 

«.1H 

S.4W 

3.878 

»ea 

714b 

irr4« 

1.3M 

1,7*; 

1,198 

19911 

147> 

l.<M8 

LSw' 

1.708 

76811 

»90b 

I.i88 

I,«8 

I.SW 

?70d 

49611 

3,1IS 

S,9T3 

4,UM° 

4,188 

4a9B 

i.aw 

II.W9 

I.«MI 

LOMk 

W7« 

1,«SB« 

987 

i;»4 

eUD 

1,IU 

»,m 

S.3II 

ffiSk 

IMr 

»45r 

m>t 

BB7 

SM 

981 

1.SM 

»JH4 

1.4« 

GAta 

MS> 

7KB 

7ltB 

1^90 

a.m 

1A7S 

Imd 

1.IB9D 

1.H8D 

'«■ 

"m' 

■■*4M* 

"m- 

I78b 

11,90» 

18.l»9 

14.440 

IB,?™ 

Sp 

2,1  lao 

LflMD 

Hd 

Ml 

1,»« 

1J87 

8lD 

i.an 

l,«l 

>,i9« 

<^ 

lOlD 

tgSD 

4MD 

1.787 

1,8(H 

1,900 

STSd 

7780 

1,S» 

LSis" 

i,sja 

""MSd 

BMd 

1,»3d 

8l«a 

4,787 

6.«» 

t,3» 

4,888 

l,9l7l 

8IM1 

«sa 

sew 

T9> 

i«i> 

197b 

13ll< 

(.Oltt 

1.H1 

SJM 

t,m 

I.«8o 

law 

4."«7 

4,8UH 

LSfflo 

!.a)iD 

1.9110 

S.W3 

6,143 

0,018 

B,OM 

IIM 

1.«Nd 

8BSD 

497D 

ija» 

l,rt«7 

i,lM 

»,l« 

»hb 

t.CI7 

»fia 

4.W4" 

4,819 

B7b 

898b 

938 

T?3 

SOD 

MHd 

l.74« 

I. em 

1,9*7 

«7b 

197b 

«,7W 

WW 

>«2 

an> 

t73H 

1,W8b 

TW 

i.m 

'*VSR 

'g. 

s.««< 

wn* 

8,150 

3.188 

lUo 

4080 

1,068 

«,0S» 

a.9a 

S.8S3 

SSn 

ma 

45»« 

S.(N7 

X.810 

8^ 

3.803 

4Hr 

4.337 

4,912 

B.4M 

4.110 

l,l«H 

1,7»lB 

l.4«8 

a.7M 

8,107 

SSHd 

2,fiW 

3,425 

3,4m 

8.™iO 

l.SOrtn 

l,ft»n 

1,»I!l. 

ROSd 

1.I3S 

1,H44 

iIomd 

"7680 

m" 

«B 

«g 

804 

4Md 

I.IM 

I,S«3 

1.789 

BMd 

ljtl8D 

lOMiD 

I.199D 

W* 

1.3M 

i:4M 

l,88T 

TBSo 

1.099D 

7111 

'888 

WR 

s.4m 

e.6aH 

3.8*5 

i.mB 

ms 

i>» 

l.SHO 

MOB 

flKSH 

B,**" 

e,«oi 

7,498 

s,;a 

llsMR 

743B 

l,Wto 

K787» 

411 

19(1 

sra 

MBd 

in«  ^^^ 

l,ai8B  "■' 

3.509  Le,j 

!^!  «-« 


UOTB 
Oblo 


TIptt 
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OOUMTT. 

1872. 

1870. 

1880* 

1884. 

1888. 

WilUamson. . . 
WUaon 

8,408 

818D 
8,686 
1»288d 

4,196 

988D 
8,984 
1,774d 

4,889 
1.188D 
4,145 
1,691D 

8,486 
564D 

8,485 
967D 

8,849 
867D 

4,194 
842D 

OOUNTT, 


Anderson .... 

Angelina 

Aranaas 

2.008 
188D 
488 
193d 
177 
105D 

TRXAf 

2,858 
1T8D 
278 
198D 
141 

118D 

8,605 
841D 
771 
TTOd 
817 
168D 
114 
82d 
407 
888D 
1,806 
160b 
875 
84&D 
2,446 
17d 
148 
148d 
889 
295D 
8,865 
;I,740d 
4.174 
1.060O 
185 
65o 
1,695 
1,418d 
1,979 

801D 
1,468 

880b 
8,807 
260D 

8,644 
846l> 

1,006 
894D 
186 
180D 
127 
46d 
760 
67Qd 

2,981 
817b 
668 
876d 

8,811 
148o 
808 
891D 
844 
815D 

5,687 

4.009D 

6,666 

1.889D 
848 
888D 

8,147 

1,6S8d 

8,141 
886D 

1,560 
096b 

8,886 
185D 

Archer 

Ataacoaa 

Austin 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

"'m' 

lllo 
2,100 
206D 
180 
8Bd 
1,995 

118D 

■    198' 

lOlD 

1,811 
86lD 
119 

lllD 

2,116 

USD 

Baylor 

Bee 

88 
88d 
608 
884D 
1,558 
194o 
196 
184D 
484 
406D 
661 
48d 

775r 
1,898 
145D 

166 
166D 
2,214 
1,916d 
2,047 
621D 
806 
201D 
780 
6820 
798 
418D 
1,240 
606R 
8,096 
168D 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Braioria 

Brazos 

Brewster. .'. . . 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

OUdweU 

Calhoun 

18 
18d 
988 
714D 
881 

181D 

1,080 
IIOd 
887 

llR 

546 
644D 
1,090 
214D 
606 
488d 
866 
284d 
807 
88d 

1,252 

8i28D 
1,880 

281 D 
1,050 

609D 
2,158 

715D 

881 
500 

441 

418D 
2.119 
1,685d 
1,057 

158D 

1,788 

1,574d 

8,094 

188D 
1,876 
1,010d 
8,860 
678o 
894 
64d 
868 
816d 
8,160 

618d 
1.146 
68d 

Cameron 

Camp 

419 
98d 

1,017 

17lD 

708 
64d 

Carson 

Cass. 

1,848 
884D 
808 
65d 

1,840 
606d 

1,714 
784d 
161 
189D 

1,554 

&18D 

2,116 
688D 
888 

176D 
2,286 
8B8D 

8,257 
1,081D 
416 
188d 
8,089 
1,8580 

Chambers.... 
Cherokee 

Chillbress 

Clay 

"'ssr' 

407D 
2,325 
85b 
568 
194D 
865 
8630 

60 
84d 
183 
183d 
2,869 
1,909d 
2,868 
886b 
448 
90b 

898 
68SD 
488 
414o 
4,088 
8,06lD 
2,918 
685b 
843 
169b 
1.888 

1,181D 

145 
138D 
8,777 
8,921  D 
1,770 
1,665d 

1,089 
683d 
727 
706D 
6,603 
4,806d 
8,069 
841B 
960 
68b 
1,984 
1,786d 
808 
204D 
4,151 
8,1S8d 
8,487 
8,889o 

*'*"^? 

Coleman 

Collin 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche . . . 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

419 
866D 
676 
684D 

1,604 
1.438D 
1,065 
1,058d 

Crosby 

Dallas 

1,600 
604D 

3.887 
2,281o 

6.109 
2,605d 

8,.'S30 
8,645d 

8;BOO 

S67d 
1,886 
968d 
206 
188o 
167 
&7d 
660 
64SD 
8,851 
917D 
678 
249d 
8,680 
671D 
241 
2370 
516 
840D 
5,617 
4,180d 
7,888 
1,578d 
818 
467d 

l,67lD 
8,504 

818D 
1,7B0 

846b 
8,061 
19d 
274 
172d 
1,680 
1,160d 
2,897 

178d 
1,479 
1,062d 
8,677 
764d 
166 
78d 
784 
561d 
1,856 
1,008d 
1,888 
89d 
74 
48d 
8,868 
964D 
410 
181D 
8,548 
1,817d 
80 
80d 
1,000 
6040 
941 
858D 
6,795 
5,091d 
8,641 

886d 
1,187 

857d 
8,286 
1,881D 
239 
147D 
4,384 
8,768d 
8,541 
1,688d 
841 
883d 
10,990 
4,060d 


•      •  «  < 


Delta.... 

Denton.. 

DeWitt. 

Dlmmitt 

Donley . . 

Duval 

Eastland.. 

Edwards.. 

Ellis 

El  Paso... 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette . . . 

Fisher 

Fort  Bend. 
Franklin.. 


Frio 

Qalveston 

Gillespie 

Goliad. 

Gonzales 

Grayson 

Greer 

Oregif 

Grimes 

Guadalupe . . . 

Hale 

Hamilton 

Hardeman . . . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

HaskeU 

Hays 

Henderson... 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins. 

Howard 

Houston 

Hunt    

Jack 


1872. 


888 

ITOd 

560 

447D 

644 

1»D 


695 
648d 


880d 
1,708 
24b 
970 
868d 
8,888 
60d 


l; 


790b 


1,424 
818d 
48 
48d 
8,665 
1,161D 


82d 


1,844 
898d 

1,081 
8910 


8,557 
468b 

1,810 
182d 


128 
118d 


51 

17d 
4,030 

261b 
8,149 
1,699b 


598 
216d 
948 
484d 
186 
22d 
987 
638d 
448 
448d 
7S8 
481D 


1876. 


688 
416o 
1,676 
1,486d 
967 
408d 


175 
175D 


1,787 
1,781D 

177 
66d 

896 

888d 
1,518 

960d 
8,015 
1,8SSd 

107d 


1,884 
840b 
478 
466D 


49 
85d 
8,948 
1,8-)5d 
866 
Id 


1,519 

7S9d 
8,887 
8,819d 


1,807 
175D 

1,907 
461B 

1,048 
158D 


469 
460D 


86 
86d 
4,030 

097d 
4,246 
1,648b 


675 
845d 
878 
884d 
185 
65D 
1,688 
1,0860 
574 
668o 
1,598 
1,188d 


1880. 


968 
647o 


Iv 


95d 

40 

49d 


582 
471D 
897 
8670 


8,881 
8,78lD 
490 
182b 
2,096 
1,6B8d 
2.060 
1,0B6d 
4,401 
2,501D 
4,805 
881b 


1,184 
658b 
894 
6890 

2,888 
846d 
280 
165D 


767 
65b 


2,258 
1,076d 
7,080 
a,51lD 


1,' 

8S4B 
8,882 

805b 
1,784 

288d 


817 
765D 


214 

210D 
5,257 

944D 
4,827 

297b 


1,404 

748d 
1,868 
786D 
545 
879D 
2.886 
2,4890 
1,146 
I.OOOd 
2,000 
l,8f6D 


1,663 
49d 
669 
421 D 
201 
IB 


1,995 

79d 
1,706 
1,618d 
140 
54D 


24»7 

285D 
8,140 
2,888d 
1,186 


1884. 


1.207 

866D 
3,948 
2,546d 
1,688 
151D 
240 
174D 
187 
118D 
491 
885D 
1.425 
1,189d 
67 
68d 
6,161 
8,66lD 
1,972 

8680 
2.560 
2,006d 
8,606 

749D 
4,802 
2,881D 
4,789 
660D 


1,905 
127b 

1,008 
901D 

2,566 
666D 
860 
219d 

6,891 

2,18lD 
948 
10b 


2,806 
1,01  Id 
8,856 
8,5090 


1,648 
118b 

8,627 
170b 

2J288 
287d 


1,461 
1,895d 


876 

8780 
6,558 

448D 
2,770 

485b 


1,681 

790d 
1,801 
899D 
819 
817d 
4,028 
8,896d 
1,860 
l,0e4D 
2,568 
1.788D 
810 
186d 
8,008 

516d 
4.066 
8,28Dd 
1,406 
l^lD 


18S8. 


1,706 
l,81Sb 
8,778 
2,208n 
8,066 
278D 
196 
970 


740 
2b 
1,471 
1,0H0d 

806 

14%> 
6.080 
4.061D 
2,478 

800D 
2,877 
I.TTOd 
8,742 

6940 
6,887 
8,0S0d 
5,171 
1,6040 

215 

212D 
2,523 
1,410b 
1,184 

921D 
2,850 

68lD 

421 

8650 
6,101 
1.6600 
1,158 

8660 

018 
S7d 
8,285 
1.842D 
8.680 
8,S25d 

857 

840D 
1,878 

162d 


8,586 
8680 
81 
8lD 
1,486 
l,171o 
816 
S910 
007 
192D 
6,615 

780D 
2,728 
l,161o 
179 
170d 
1,891 

9110 
2,184 
OOOo 
566 
46a> 
4.826 
8,022d 
1,180 

946o 
8,881 
8,68lD 
287 
107O 
8,019 

4560 
5,581 
S«6l7to 
1,887 
TMo 
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OOUMTY. 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jeff  Daris.... 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones . 

Karnes 

Kaiifman  .... 

KeodaU 

Kerr 

Kimble 

Klnnej 

Knox 

r... 

La  Salle 

LaTaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Uberty 

Limestone 

Limpscomb . . 

UTeOak 

Uano 

Kadison. 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda... 

MaTerick. 

McCulloch,.. 
McLennan . . . 

McMullen 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

MlUm 

MitcheU 

Montague  — 
Montgomerj. 

Morris. 

Naoogdocbes. 

KaTarro 

Newton 

Nolan 


1S79. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

810 

80R 
551 

OOd 

840 
20r 
805 
805D 

474 
80r 
078 
582D 

629 
18b 
799 
807d 

191 
08d 
9» 

920D 

280 

HOD 

1,784 
l,flfl8D 

661 

185n 
8,600 
2,9070 

902 
204D 
8,686 
2,908d 
515 
802n 
481 
278d 
4,084 
2,785d 
588 
214R 
510 
224D 
808 
285D 
788 
148D 

201 

145o 

812 

458D 

102 

88R 
188 

70d 

•* 

""m 

92r 

•*ii  •  •  ■  »  ■  • 

278 
270d 
1,606 
1,851D 
214 
92r 
100 
48d 
9 

9d 
172 
HOD 

810 
816D 
8,107 
1,909d 
475 
190R 
857 
120D 
175 
88d 
550 
818D 

1,842 
4S2D 
109 
.    lS8o 

8,048 
1,809d 
479 
409D 

4,104 
l,8»o 

841 

547D 

4,925 
2,198d 
1,409 
1,071  D 
872 
228D 
2,109 
1.105D 
1,8*7 

870d 
2,411 
749D 
845 
107D 
2,968 
1,740d 

1,158 
447D 

•  •  •  •  •      •  ■ 

'M18* 

448d 

542 

Or 

1,404 

574D 

1,888 
548D 
998 
088D 

1,155 
70rD 
005 
150D 

1,740 

1,268d 

2,018 
803d 

1,601 
819d 

1,417 
992D 
747 
1210 

2,886 

1,022d 

122 
120d 
150 
144D 
001 
157D 
1,819 
208r 

168 
154d 
110 
llOo 
580 
450O 
1,071 
807r 

209 
2660 
090 
408o 
988 
800D 
1,834 
OOlB 

809 

2Ui8d 
1,019 

960D 
1,100 

694D 
1,808 

781R 

160 
84D 
500 

280n 
204 

IOd 

"2,409* 
287I> 

98 

54o 
875 

4Sd 
142 

20d 
121 
1210 
2.868 
l,201o 

480 
271D 
879 
100a 
480 
154o 
210 
IQOd 
8,960 
1,720d 

888 
582D 
784 
288b 
428 
66b 
409 
808D 
4,092 
1,700d 
.  178 

laoD 

811 
09d 
244 
158o 

184 

lOiR 

180 
48d 

010 

114R 

179 
141d 

1,017 
068D 

1,912 
1,828d 

2,228 
1,120d 

8,801 
1,918d 
875 
185d 
2.748 
2,670d 
2,025 
60d 
974 
184o 
2,180 
1.170D 
4,081 
2,8»4d 
747 
800d 
Vm 
8180 

152 
90d 
1,148 
90r 

"iim" 

858D 
1,502 
084D 
247 
87o 

472 
450d 

1,088 
TOd 
510 
174d 

1,811 
406D 

2,266 

1,099d 
268 
268o 

2,070 
1,068d 
1,806 
449o 
844 
280o 
1,005 
1,208d 
8.191 
1,7U7d 
486 
486d 

1888. 

010 

8d 
788 
254d 
858 
54b 
941 
121D 
4,251 
2,861o 
428 
849o 
608 
406D 
4,909 
8,085d 
007 
196b 

WD 

120d 
849 
819d 
600 

120b 
157 
1S7D 
5,401 
8,18Dd 
1,808 
OTOd 
480 
180b 
8,029 
1,890d 
2,029 

WSd 
2,885 
086d 
877 
OTd 
8,496 
1.545D 
212 
60d 
881 


OOUNTT. 


968 
808d 
1,887 
5400 


155 
890 
804 
488D 
7M 
265b 
716 
47b 
682 
875d 
7,010 
8,284o 
194 
178o 
1,088 
870d 
278 
224d 
168 
88d 
4,080 
1,987d 
415 
1880 
780 
589d 
2,180 

160D 
1,201 

274d 
2,662 
1.4780 
5,890 
2,545d 
090 
440D 
208 
209D 


Nueces 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto... 

Panola 

Parker 

Feoos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

BedBiTSr... 

Beeves 

Befugio 

Bobertson.. . 
Bockwall. . . . 

B:^ifiyif>l^ 

Busk 

Sabine 

San  Augus- 
tine 

San  Jacinto. 
San  Patricio. 
San  SabcL . . . 

Scurry 

Shackelford. 

Shelby 

Smith 

Somerrille.. 

Starr 

Stephens 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Throckmor- 
ton 

Titus 

Tom  Green. . 

Trayis. 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

Van  Zandt. . 
Val  Verde... 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 


1878. 


045 
lOlo 


187 
27d 
142 
188d 
890 
890o 
579 
860d 


124d 


845 
295D 
1,661 
20b 


184 
108D 
2;372 
104D 


2,700 
890 
879 
79o 
647 
107b 
748 
132R 
87 

7lD 

148 
186D 


726 
245D 
2,580 
74r 


277 
81 R 


689 
409o 


907 
5180 


2,477 
87d 
440 
214o 
481 
181D 

1,404 
212o 
101 
80d 
796 
290d 


890 
02D 
1,758 
206R 


1870. 


772 
484D 


108 
600 
204 
204O 
1,287 
1,109d 
1,097 
948D 
141 
106d 
275 
275o 


818 
296D 
2,090 
866D 


100 
IOOd 
2,919 
la 
244 
200d 


2,058 
007o 
841 

MID 


7b 
488 
190b 

47 

45d 

287D 


188 
181 D 
758 
074d 
8,284 
242D 
209 
200d 
111 
19r 
2 

2b 
1,771 
1,406d 


8800 


8.260 
088D 
280 
175D 
874 
818d 

1,042 
814D 
100 
1880 
891 
5790 


576 
180d 

898 

aoon 

1,580 


1880. 


1,060 
721d 


145D 

901 

7790 

1,501 

1,281D 

i,oto 

209 

1980 

968 

eooo 


1884. 


515 
865D 
2,881 
5850 


198 
102D 

4,008 
810b 
817 
518d 
170 
ITOd 

2,282 
446o 
571 
4S9d 
880 
284D 
951 
188b 
108 
157D 
001 
426D 


860 
224D 
1,848 
1,8060 
8,866 
187d 
472 
832d 
509 
09b 
745 
080d 
4,044 
8,978d 
802 
200d 
129 
125D 
915 
860D 
628 
192o 
4,042 
29lD 
715 
400d 
818 
707d 
1,777 
80lD 
812 
268o 
2.318 
1.20ID 


1,140 

IOd 
1,460 

551 D 
1,717 

67Qb 


1.194 
760d 
160 
150D 
097 
888D 
1,260 
1,188d 
8,080 
1,212d 
8,281 
2,801D 
207 
157D 
1,488 
890o 


704 
218D 
665 
499D 
8,001 
8410 


127 
68d 

4,180 
Ob 
794 
OOOd 
808 
890d 

8,587 
0670 


458d 
908 
201D 
997 
215b 
187 
lllD 
1,088 
888d 
129 
98d 


279d 
1,560 
1,486d 
4,020 
728D 
689 
4710 


181D 

796 

768D 

8,604 

8,746d 
980 
780d 
244 
200d 

1,200 
794D 

1,210 
818d 

5,714 
5870 

1,144 
688D 

lje99 
068D 

1,892 
888o 
080 
414D 

2,008 

1,801D 


1,7 

121R 
1,929 

188b 
9,007 

867b 


1888. 


1,486 
7440 
441 
128D 


9250 
2,458 

8990 
8,108 
2,0480 
178 
189D 
1,881 
884D 
72 
OOd 
450 
290O 
887 
49QD 
8,887 
1,291D 


294D 


98d 
4,517 

274b 
1,182 

87 


8,719 
780D 
060 
060d 
608 
802D 

1,107 


149 
149D 
910 
067o 
140 
1150 
871 
160D 
9,101 
1,7880 
4,917 
787d 
480 


481 
477d 
765 
876D 

0,989 

8,0640 
890 
670D 
171 
1010 

1,588 
985D 

1,290 
460D 

0,068 
448D 

1,120 
894D 

2,288 
600D 

2,071 
7S7d 
605 
8B7d 

8,180 

1,864d 
510 
120D 

1,609 
121B 

1.919 
890D 

2,141 
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COCNTT. 

I87». 

1870. 

I880. 

1884. 

1888. 

WMhlngton.. 

^iS. 

I.MS 

*ffl. 

••Si. 

••s. 

Wharton 

Si. 

S. 

a 

'■St, 

*)0 

KM 

r 

ISBd 

WIUMTBer... 



r 

'•a. 

ft 

WItoon 

»e 

sw 

^a 

».m 

*.l»Xt 

5-iS 

Wood 

7»|Hrtfi 

ISa 

" 

S7b 

OnuHl  Ue.. 

LamoUle.,.. 


VERMONT. 


«. 

4.»e 

unifl 

S,S1]H 

!,(«5h 

i;Ui. 

siZ. 

AUegtumr 

AppomatUw. 

Au(pigla> 

BUb 

Bedford  

Bland 

Botet«uit 

Brunawlck , . . 

Buckingham. 


"'I'n 

"■'^^ 

''X 

8.aK 

!,M! 

B,s»r 

i.m 

7.471 

OOtlNTt. 

187a. 

1             '  IBBO. 

1884. 

1888. 

Caroline 

i.sn 

«,SH 

8,083 

S.OK 

CarroU 

1,M8 

■■Slo 

'•^n 

B.4W 
ITSn 

CharieaCllr., 

Chariotla.  .. 

1.8St 

'a 

"^r. 

^iSJn 

UTS 

im 

& 

Culpel-r 

vna 

•■ss. 

■^^ 

»,w 

i.sea 

4«7a 

s. 

Wnwiddte.... 

i.eis 

»,»B7 

"■Si. 

EUi^)eUiCltT 

"A 

'•S. 

s.0Ge 

Fairfax 

"■IS. 

a.>io 

"^ 

Fauquier 

t.8™ 

•■SI 

Fk^d 

W7 

•■SSn 

''^ 

nnianna.... 

Franklin 

"Z 

*-Z. 

Frederick.... 

'■Sn 

?^ 

''•^,. 

RM 

1,630 

■■s. 

t.M[ 

*■» 

Ooochland... 

OrayaoD. 

a, 

WM 

OieaoTllle.... 

'■a. 

'■^ 

1.M0 

Halifax 

».m 

'■SS. 

fa 

HanoTOT 

•■a 

SMd 

S,»l 

Henrico 

1,807 

s,a» 

•■s. 

Hemy 

Highland.,... 

N4 

tele  of  Wight. 

'■S. 

"IS. 

Jameidtr... 

^a 

a 

m> 

King  George. 

'■S. 

i,aw 

1,860 

KingWllUam 

'■S. 

*'S!a 

'■K. 

Lancaster..., 

'■IS. 

IffiB 

8.S54 

"■'i 

Loudoun 

S.B01 

4,4S7 

4,T7B 

BJJW 

Louisa 

•■s. 

S.OM 

'SS. 

Lunenburg... 

'•12i 

'■win 

'r. 

Madison 

'i" 

MecUeDborg 

w. 

i,sr4R 

*«. 

ktlddleeei.... 

'•S!. 

Montgomery, 

■■•!!. 

l,4i« 
»7d 

%Si. 

•«. 
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OOUNTT. 

NBDflemoiid 

Nelaon 

New  Kent... 
Norfolk.... 


Northampton 

Northumber- 
land. 

Nottowaj  — 

Orange 

P»«e 

Patrick 

Pittoylyania.. 

Powhatan 

Prince  Ed- 
ward. 
PrlDoe 

Geofge. 
Prince 

William. 

Prlnce«Anne 

PolaskL 

Rappahan- 

nock. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge . . 
Rockingham. 

Ruasell 

Scott 

Shenandoah . 

Smyth 

Southampton 
SpottqylTania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sunez 

Taiewell  — 

Warren 

Warwick.... 

Washington. 

Westmore- 
land 

WiM 

Wythe 

York 

01 

Danville 

Alexandria 

dty. 
Fredericks- 
burg. 

Norfolk  city.. 

North  Dan- 
ville. 


1879. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

9,806 

9,806 

1,479 

8,878 

47b 

489d 

444b 

667b 

9,147 

9,099 

9,897 

9,905 

66o 

574d 

507d 

411D 

887 

1,010 

466 

1,181 

118b 

70b 

954b 

951B 

8,546 

4,619 

8,494 

4,781 

1,996b 

490b 

600b 

1,095b 

1,817 

1,706 

1,668 

9,008 

407b 

147D 

994b 

108b 

968 

887 

1,275 

1,755 

109b 

99d 

08d 

8lD 

1,588 

1,991 

1,179 

1,780 

68SB 

6d 

914b 

694b 

1,660 

9,074 

1,836 

9,990 

68d 

169D 

78d 

998D 

664 

1,896 

466 

9,946 

949D 

1,190d 

166D 

68d 

1,160 

1,504 

1,065 

1,609 

46b 

778d 

440D 

999D 

8,945 

6,881 

6,009 

7,947 

178b 

601D 

657D 

1,007d 

1,818 

1,411 

886 

1,899 

460b 

97lB 

448b 

416b 

1,768 

9,786 

1,694 

9,177 

609b 

464b 

566b 

457b 

1,848 

1,890 

1,945 

1,799 

519b 

160b 

677b 

609b 

1,997 

1,589 

1,554 

1,810 

945D 

556D 

686o 

667D 

1,965 

1,885 

1,960 

1,867 

897b 

1650 

59d 

15d 

787 

1,179 

1,046 

1.671 

106D 

405o 

n2D 

lllD 

1,160 

1,406 

1,815 

1,498 

148D 

476D 

557d 

501D 

969 

1,069 

1,165 

1,876 

9»lB 

64b 

137b 

154b 

1,804 

1,996 

1,996 

9,199 

70d 

878d 

97d 

110b 

9,891 

8,406 

9,586 

4,049 

419o 

1,609d 

666D 

109D 

9,860 

o,oo8 

9,609 

5,598 

1,896d 

9,879d 

1,199d 

Id 

1,106 

1,166 

518 

9,801 

879d 

984D 

188D 

1480 

1,969 

1,608 

906 

9,949 

89d 

686D 

185D 

801b 

1,088 

9,958 

1,788 

8.848 

1,965d 

9,496d 

1,068d 

104D 

1,199 

1,597 

748 

9,960 

488D 

1,047d 

889d 

94o 

9,800 

8,166 

9,698 

8,810 

978b 

660D 

740b 

919b 

1,849 

1,588 

1,089 

1,664 

150D 

8610 

70b 

94D 

1,093 

1,986 

785 

1,406 

601 D 

7880 

919D 

118b 

7H 

1,939 

1,118 

1.541 

915b 

40d 

946b 

819b 

1,511 

1,654 

1,508 

2,199 

608b 

484b 

618b 

609b 

089 

1,889 

896 

2,149 

604D 

1,106d 

630d 

496b 

815 

1,068 

1,064 

1,471 

515D 

704d 

776d 

889D 

400 

444 

409 

957 

106b 

184o 

179b 

8S1B 

1,539 

9,947 

1,705 

4,576 

661D 

1,509D 

560d 

676d 

903 

1,279 

1,061 

1,671 

9ii5B 

89d 

195b 

985b 

603 

640 

604 

971 

9i5o 

878d 

91d 

490 

1,815 

9,041 

1,910 

2,890 

535D 

1.181D 

609D 

8d 

1,106 

1,857 

1.154 

1,407 

890b 

2rBB 

978b 

841B 

880 

1,517 

1,816 

1,885 

48r 

103b 

166D 

109D 

9,060 

9,459 

8,008 

974P 

464D 

457d 

708 

768 

786 

964 

199D 

8noD 

919d 

160d 

8,675 

8,8S8 

9,881 

6,187 

Id 

958o 

66D 

408b 

985 
43d 

896 
74d 

1 

1888. 

8,466 
704b 

9.778 
890d 

1,074 
814b 

^799 

i,r7iB 

9,901 

941B 
1,456 

854b 
1,781 

605B 
9,986 

27b 
9,540 

188b 
9,274 

91  6d 
6,186 

414d 
1396 

906b 
9,706 

487b 
1,679 

857b 
2,065 
.     5710 
1,654 

160b 
2,079 

77d 
1,587 

481D 
1,996 

186b 


4,124 
44b 

6,180 

980b 
9,962 

968D 
8,860 

9S0B 
4,959 

lOlo 
2,540 

89d 
8,781 

657b 
1,600 

46b 
1,476 

988b 
1,768 

440b 
9,484 

686b 
8.600 

988b 
1,000 

784D 
1,148 

878b 
5,588 

889D 
1,687 

883b 
1,460 

90b 
8,191 

181b 
1,494 

477b 


1,886 
958d 

8,905 
142D 

1,004 
186D 

5,837 
586b 
660 
1140 


COUNTT. 

Manchester.. 

Petersburg... 

Portsmouth 
city. 

Richmond. . . . 
Roanoke  dty. 


Barbour 

Berkeley...  . 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

OsbeU 

Calhoun 

Caay 

Doddridge... 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier... 
Hampshire... 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harri^n 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha  — 

Lewis  

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion 

Tlfayhiill 

Mason 

McDowell 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia.. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants  — 
Pocahontas . . 

Preston 

Putnam 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

8,709 
748b 

9,011 
84SB 

1,065 
965D 

8,481 
765b 

9,887 

1,098d 
19,405 

1,605d 

689 

9S7d 
9,669 

560b 
9.809 

754D 
7,104 
2,786d 

1,457 

971D 
4,877 
1,168b 
2,666 

a^B 

18.815 
1,888d 
1,180 
58d 

WEST  VntOINIA. 


1,886 

99b 
2,504 
28b 
896 
20d 
691 
801D 
649 
6lB 
1,28 
266D 
264 
88d 
196 
18d 
965 
9e9B 
729 
42d 
449 
54d 
617 
989b 
1,948 
499d 
680 
197d 
706 
196b 
660 
821D 
2,822 

674b 
1,446 

84b 
2,466 

486D 
2,976 

800b 
1,916 
96b 
470 
90d 
196 
96d 
2,860 

114b 
2.480 

680b 
2,480 
265b 


676 
81  6d 
804 
162b 
2,887 
788b 
960 
286d 
588 
219b 
419 

5So 
4,845 

80b 
866 

Hd 


590 
164D 
9,484 
1,006b 
065 
68d 


9,191 
SS5D 

8,460 
884D 
706 
360d 

1,819 
570D 

1,186 
146D 

2,101 
618D 
788 
2070 
264 
18d 

1,468 
6lD 

1,616 
860D 
660 
807d 

1,429 
210d 

2,888 

1,080d 

1,987 

1,879d 
946 
90b 

1,024 
TSOd 

8,766 
947d 

9,587 
69d 

2,999 

1,047d 

5,486 
712d 

9,031 
865D 
906 
8960 
744 
692d 

8,841 
175D 

8,470 
479b 

8,640 
IOd 
157 
191D 

HUv 

577D 
1.668 

274D 
9,716 

486b 
1,844 

634D 

941 
97r 

805 

951D 
7,071 

591D 
1,154 

469D 

009 

191D 

(MIA 

888d 
8,407 

950b 
1,781 

878d 


9,110 

2,689 

175D 

92d 

8,860 

8,646 

laOD 

77d 

686 

837 

294D 

108d 

1,616 

2,974 

515D 

610d 

1,287 

1,476 

74D 

5d 

2,470 

8,884 

6S7d 

480d 

1,016 

1,266 

2530 

9540 

428 

696 

68d 

80d 

1,881 

2,289 

78b 

919b 

2,400 

8,889 

801D 

196b 

1,879 

1,710 

871D 

858d 

961 

1,169 

991b 

486b 

2,899 

2,937 

807D 

800d 

1,631 

9,154 

1,178d 

1,844d 

1,096 

1,119 

140b 

900b 

1,046 

1,390 

640D 

849d 

4,118 

4,660 

160D 

284b 

8,007 

8,527 

98b 

118b 

8.088 

8,800 

I.OOTd 

1,9]9d 

6,094 

7,188 

966D 

1,490b 

9,877 

2,849 

986D 

169o 

1,106 

1,698 

884D 

846d 

997 

1,184 

748D 

869D 

8,515 

4,008 

941D 

9r 

8,810 

4,184 

5fl0B 

618b 

4,066 

4,465 

7b 

898r 

209 

880 

102D 

17d 

1,095 

1.410 

496D 

486D 

1,840 

9,111 

160D 

99d 

8,078 

8,819 

519b 

606b 

1,080 

2,178 

8&6d 

908d 

1,019 

1,290 

961b 

802R 

977 

1,271 

804D 

147D 

6,116 

6,869 

165D 

1950 

1,176 

1,444 

844D 

945D 

1,166 

1,217 

171D 

15Sd 

845 

1,066 

817d 

978d 

8,838 

8.995 

1.019B 

1.800R 

9,000 

2,394 

877d 

161B 

1888. 

1,640 
161D 

4,286 
161b 

2,566 

886d 
14,474 

1.038D 

4,836 
96B 


2,992 

85d 
4,199 

172b 
1,264 

291  o 
2,755 

6260 
1,609 

17d 
4,419 

480D 
1,570 

812D 

886 
60B 
2,668 

242b 
4,754 

6e8B 
2,019 

846D 
1,416 

640b 
8,599 

798d 
2,488 
1,888d 
1,209 

186b 
1,597 

714D 
4,999 

467b 
4,106 

999b 
8,519 
1J2250 
6,807 
1.452b 
8,195 

116D 

9,106 

I97D 
1,086 
1,140d 
4,606 

88d 
4,604 

880b 
5,014 

895b 

991 

178b 
9,789 

98b 
9,600 

42b 
8,509 

847b 
2,587 

ll6o 
1,489 

8!<8b 
1,846 

937D 
9,696 

106d 
1,799 

833d 
1,510 

IIOd 
1,464 

80tu 
4,480 
1,506b 
8,049 

181B 
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1% 
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4^ 
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a 
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S.OK 
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Bunmair. — The  increase  in  the  popular  i 
1ST2  IB  t.eSl.STS.  The  total  vote  cast  in 
6,*66,166;  in  1S8B,  11,888,088.  The  incm* 
electunl  vote  since  1BT2  is  85.  Electoral  vot 
866  :  in  1B38,  401.  The  Republican  part;  ci 
States  by  a  mMoritv  of  25  Statee  in  IBTS,  4  bukb  in 
1876,  a  tie  <of  19  Sutea  each),  with  m^arity  of  the 
nopular  voU,  in  1880.  and  2  Sutea  in  ISS6.  The 
'  - ,  party  oaniad  the  States  by  a  nuuority  of 


e  in  the 

inlSTI, 
rriedtbe 
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8  States  in  1884.    The  Sepublican  putj  obtained  a  Sttnoia.— The  increaao  in  the  popular  vote  since 

plurality  of  the  popular  Tote  sh  follows :  1872, 762,991 ;  1873  is  817,746.    Total  vote  in  1872,  429,940 ;  in  1888, 

1880,  7,018.    The  Democratio  party  obtained  a  plu-  747,686.    The  Republican  party  carried  the  State  at 

rality  of  the  popular  Tote  as  follows:  1876,  250,986 ;  every  election,  the  pluralitleH  beini^in  1872,  68,948 ; 

1884,  62,688:  1888, 100,476.  1876,  1,971 ;  1880,  40,716;  1884,24,827;  1888,  22,195. 

One  new  state  (Coloradojf  has  been  admitted  to  the  £iffbt  counties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

Union  since  1872 ;  91  counties  voted  for  the  first  time  finMma.— The  inoresse  in  the  popular  vote  since 


sides  **  in  1888,  placing  a  Bepublican  plurality  on  in  1888.     The  Democratio  party  had  a  plurality  of 

record,  against  a  Democratio  plurality  in  1884,  or  vice  5,505  in  1876,  and  6^512  in  1884.    One  new  county 

vtrta,  has   been   formed   since  1872.     Thirteen   counties 

Alabuuu— There  has  been  sn  increase  of  4,884  in  changed  sides  in  1888. 

the  popular  vote  since  1872 ;  the  total  vote  in  that  year  Imnu— The  increase  in  the  popular  Tote  since  1872 

being  169,716,  and,  in  1888, 174.100.    In  the  interval  is  199,157.    Total  vote  in  1872,  204,988 ;   in  1888, 

there  was  a  falling  off  of  nearly  80,000,  the  vote  in  404,140.    The  Bepublican  party  earned  the  State  at 

1880  being  only  151,507.  and  158,489  in  1884.    The  every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872,  58,149 ; 

Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  1876,  50,191 ;  1880,  78,059 ;  1884,  19,778 ;  1888,  81,- 

10,828  in  1872.     Since  that  time  the  record  shows  711.    Eight  counties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

Democratic  pluralities— 1876,  88,772 ;  1880,  84,509 ;  Xauur— The  increase  m  the  popular  vote  since 

1884,  88,829 ;  1888,  61,128.    Three  new  counties  have  1872  is  280.558.    Total  vote  in  1872, 100.614 ;  in  1888, 

been  formed,  aooordinv  to  the  returns,  since  1872.  881,172.    The  Bepublican  party  carrlea  the  State  at 

There  is  no  record  of  &ker  County  after  1872.  nor  of  every  election,  the  pluralities  beings— in  1872, 88,482 ; 

Sanford  County  after  1876.    Five  counties  changed  1876,  82,511 ;  1880, 61.781 ;  1884, 64,274 :  1888, 79.190. 

sides  in  1888.  Forty-four  counties  nave  been  fonnea  unce  1872. 

Aikaoaasi — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  One  county  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1872  is  76^68.    Total  vote  in  1872,  79.800;  in  1888,  Xantocky.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since 

155,968.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  Sute  by  1872  is  158,646.    Total  vote  in  1872, 191,185;  in  1888, 

a  plurality  of  8,446  in  1872.    Since  that  time  the  844,781.    The  Demooratio  party  carried  the  State  at 

record  shows  Democratic  pluralities— 1876,  19,118;  every  election,  the  pluralities  being^in  1872,8,855; 

1880,  18,828 ;  1884,  82,082 ;  1888,  27,210.     Eighteen  1876,  59,772 ;  1880, 48,449 ;  1884,  84,889 ;  1888,  28,666. 

new  counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.     Eight  Three  new  counties  have  been  formed  since  1878. 

counties  changed  sides  in  1888.  Sixteen  counties  changed  sides  in  1888.    There  is  no 

OsUftnia.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  record  of  a  vote  in  Josh  Bell  County  in  1888. 

1872  is  155,588.    Total  vote  cast  m  1872,  95,806;  in  Louisiana.— An  increase  of  impoitance  in  the  popu- 

1888,  251,889.     The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  lar  vote  has  only  been  recorded  once  since  1872,  i.  e., 

State  in  every  election  except  that  of  1880,  when  the  in  1876,  when  the  record  showed  145,648  (incresse 

Democratic  nominee  received  a  plurality  of  78.  Eleven  over  that  of  1872,  16,951).    The  vote  of  1880  was 

new  counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.     Seven  97,201  (decrease  from  that  of  1876, 48,442),  and  that  of 

counties  changed  sides  in  1888.  1884  was  109,284.    The  vote  of  1888  was  115,744,  an 

Oolondoi — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  incresse  of  6,510  over  that  of  1884,  but  a  decrease  of 

1880  is  88,266.    Total  vote  in  18^,  58,532;  in  1888,  12,948  as  compared  with  1872.   The  Bepublican  party 

91,798.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  at  carried  the  State  b^  a  plurality  of  14,684  in  1872,  and 

every  election— in  1880,  plurality  2.808;  1884,  8,568:  4,627  in  1876.    Since  that  time  the  Democratic  plu- 

1888,18,207.    Eleven  new  counties  have  been  formed  ralities  have  been— in  1880,  27,816;   1884,  16,199; 

unce  1880.    Three  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888.  1888,  54.548.    Eight  counties  havi  been  formed  since 

Oonnsotioutt — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  1872.    Twelve  counties  changed  sides  in  1888, 

1872  is  57^50.    Total  vote  in  1872,  96,928 ;  in  1888,  Kafais.— The  increase  in  the  popuisr  vote  since  1872 

158,978.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  by  is  87,741.    Total  vote  in  1872,  90,509 ;  in  1888, 128,- 

a  plurality  of  4,848  in  1872,  and  2,656  in  1880 ;  the  250.  The  Bepublican  partv  carried  the  State  at  everv 

Democratic  party  by  a  plurality  of  1,712  in  1876 ;  1.284  election,  the  pluralities  bemg— in  1872,  82,885 ;  1876, 

in  1884,  end  836  in  1888.    Two  oounties  changed  sides  15,814;   1880,  8,868;    1884,   20^60:    1888,  28,258. 

in  1888.  Every  county  has  recorded  a  Bepublican  plurality 

Mftwaiet— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  since  1872. 

1872  is  7,979.     Total  vote  in  1872,  21,808 :  in  1888,  Mankad*— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  shice 

29,787.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  by  a  1872  is  76A56.    Total  vote  in  1872, 184.466 ;  in  1888, 

plurality  of  422  m  1872.    Since  that  time  the  Demo-  210,921.    The  Democratic  jMirty  carried  the  State  at 

craticpluralitieshaveboen— 1876,  2,629;  1880,1,033;  every  election,  the  pluralities  being^in  1872,  908; 

1884,  8,928;  1888,  8,441.    One  coun^  changed  sides  1876, 19,756 ;  1880, 15,191 ;  1884, 11,118;  1888,  6.182. 

in  1888.  One  new  county  has  been  formed  since  1872.    Three 

Fkrida.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  sinoe  1872  counties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

is  88.451.    Total  vote  in  1872.  83,190 ;  in  1888,  66,641.  XaMMhoattta.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote 

The  Republican  party  carriod  tbe  State  by  a  plurality  since  1872  is  151,716.    Total  vote  in  1872. 192.782 ;  in 

of  2,836  in  1872,  and  926  in  1876.    Sinoe  that  time  the  1888, 344,448.   The  Bepublican  party  earned  the  SUte 

Democratic  pluralities  have  been — 1880,  4,810;  1884,  at  every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872,  74,- 

8,788;  1888,12,904.  Six  new  counties  have  been  formed  212;  1876,  40,423;  1880,  58,215;  1884,  24,872;  1888, 

dnce  1872.    Eight  counties  changed  ndes  in  1888.  82,037.    With  one  exception  (Sufiblk  County,  1876- 

OwMgiki— A  notable  increase  in  the  popular  vote  has  '8o),  every  county  has  recorded  a  Bepublican  plurality 

been  recorded  twice  since  1872,  i.  e.,  in  1876,  when  sinoe  1872. 

the  total  vote  was  180,534  (increase  over  that  of  1872,  Wnhlgaiii- The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since 

87,628),  and  in  1880,  when  the  total  was  155,651  (in-  1872  is  254,371.    Total  vote  in  1872,  220,942 ;  in  1888, 

croase  over  that  of  1872, 12,745).    The  record  for  1884  475,813.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  at 

gives  143,543  ^decrease  since  1880,  12,108),  and  the  every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872,  55,968 ; 

figures  given  for  1888  show  142,939  (decrease  sinoe  1876, 15,542;  1880,  53,890;  1884,  8,308;  1888,  22.911. 

1884,  604).    The  Democratic  party  carried  the  State  Fourteen  counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.  Kine- 

at  every  election,  the  plurality  being— in  1872,  9,806 ;  teen  counties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1876,  79,642 ;  1880. 49,874 ;  1884, 46,M1 ;  1888,  60,003.  lOBBSSOtai— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  sinoe 

One  new  county  has  been  formed  since  1872.     Six  1872  is  173.766.    Total  vote  in  1872,  89.540 ;  in  1888, 

counties  changed  sides  in  1888.  263,306.    The  Bepublican  party  oarriea  the  State  at 
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every  election,  the  pluralitieB  being*— in  1872.  20,694;  PMmvrhiaift. — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote 

1876,  21,780;  1880,  40,588;  1884,  41.620;  1888,  88,-  aince  1872  is  484,808.    Total  vote  in  1872,  5i68,260;  in 

106.    Seventeen  new  oounties  have  oeen  formed  in  1888,  9.97,568.     The  Bepublican  party  carried  the 

Minnesota  since  1872.    Three  counties  olianged  sides  State  at  every  election,  the  pluralities  beinfr — ^in  1872, 

in  1888.  185,918;    1876,17,964;    1880,87,276;    1884,81,019; 

Ifiiiiaiippii — ^The  decrease  in  the  popular  vote  since  1888,  79,452.    One  new  county  has  been  formed  since 

1872  is  18,656.    There  was  a  conspicuous  increase  in  1872.    Seven  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1876,  when  the  total  vote  was  164,778  (increase  over  Bhode  Iilaodt — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote 

1872,  85,815).    The  vote  in  1880  (117,078)  and  in  1884  since  1872  is  21.772.    Total  vote  in  1872,  18,994;  in 

(120,019),  compared  with  that  of  1888  ^115,807),  shows  1888,  40,766.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State 

a  considerable  decrease.    The  Bepublican  party  car-  at  every  election,  the  pluralities  oeinff— in  1872, 8,386 ; 

ried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  84^887  in  1^2.    Since  1876,  5,075 ;  1880,  7.410 :  1884,  6,489 ;  1888,  4,488. 

that  time  the  Democratic  pluralities  have  been — in  South  Otrollwai — ^Tne  decrease  in  the  popular  vote 

1876, 59,568 ;  1880,  40,896 ;  1884, 88,001 ;  1888,  55.875.  since  1872  is  15,619.    In  1876  the  total  vote  was  182,- 

Five  new  oounties  have  been  formed  since  1872.   rive  776  (increase  over  that  of  1872,  87,596).    This  total 

oounties  changed  sides  in  1888.  was  reduced  to  91,578  in  1884,  and  a  great  falling  oif 

Mbwnul.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  was  again  apparent  in  1888,  the  total  for  that  year 

1872  is  250,148.    Total  vote  in  1872,  278.050;  in  1888,  beinff  only  79,561  (decrease,  compared  with  the  vote 

528,198.    The  Democratic  party  carried  the  State  at  of  1884, 12,017).    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the 

every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872,  29,809 ;  State  br  a  plurslity  of  49,400  in  1872,  and  964  in  1876. 


Vebraikai — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1872  is  176,481.    Total  vote  in  1872,  26.141 ;  in  1888,  Teniiiiiss     The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since 

202,622.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  at  1872  is  128,690.   Total  vote  in  1872, 180.046;  in  1888, 

every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872, 10,517 ;  808,786.    The  Democratic  party  carriea  the  State  at 

1876, 10,826 ;  1880,  26,456 ;  1884,  22,512 :  1888, 27,878.  everv  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872,  8,786 ; 

Thirty-two  oounties  have  been  formed  sinoe  1872.  1876',  48,600 ;  1880,20,514;  1884,9,180;  1888,19,791. 

Six  counties  chanfi;ed  sides  in  1888.  Four  new  counties  have  been  formed  sinoe  1872. 

Verada.— The  decrease  in  the  popular  vote  since  Four  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1872  is  2,017.    Total  vote  in  1872, 14,649.    There  was  Xenii— The  increase  In  the  popular  vote  since  1872 

an  increase  in  1876,  when  the  total  vote  was  19,691;  is  241,108.     Total  vote  in  1872,  116,405;  in  1888, 

but  the  total  fell  to  18,848  in  1880,  again,  to  12,797  in  857,518.    The  Democratic  party  carried  the  State  at 

1884,  and  again  to  12,682  in  1888.    The  Bepublican  eveiy  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872, 16,595 ; 

party  earned  the  SUte  at  eveiy  election  except  that  of  1876,  59.955 ;  1880,  98,888 ;  1884, 181,978 ;  1888, 146,- 

1880,  iU pluralities  being^in  1872, 2,177;  1876, 1,075;  461.    Thirty-three  oounties  have  been  formed  unce 

1884,  1,615;  1888,  1,867.    The  Democratic  plurality  1872.    Nine  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

was  879  in  1880.    One  county  has  been  formed  since  YannoDt. — ^The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since 

1872.    One  couhty  changed  sides  in  1888.  1872  is  10.489.    Total  vote  in  1872,  58,001 ;  in  1888, 

Haw  Hampihize.— The  mcrease  in  the  popular  vote  68,440.    Tne  BepubUoan  party  carried  the  State  at 

-. —  ,^..  S.  «,  «.,      m_...  _..-  ,_  ...K  i.  o««.  ._     ,._.  _  ..       .^,.S    —  ,__in  |g72,  29,961; 

,183 ;  1888,  28,404. 
popular  vote  since 


1872  is  184,999.    Total  vote  in  1872, 168,742;  in  1888,  Demooratio  pluralities  have  been— in  1876,  44,112; 

808,741.    The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  by  1880,  48.956;    1884.  6,141;    1888,  1,589.     Six  new 

a  plurality  of  14,570  in  1872.    Sinoe  that  time  the  oounties  nave  been  formed  since  1872.    Fifteen  coun- 

Democratic  pluralities  have  been— in  1876,  11,690 ;  ties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

1880,  2,010;  1884,  4,412;  1888,  7,149.  W«it  Y1zq;faiia.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote 


a  pluraUty  of  51,800  in  1872.  21,038  in  1880,  and  18,-  the  Democratic  pluralities  have  been— in  1878, 12,884 ; 
002  in  1888.  The  Democratic  party  carried  the  State  1880,  11,148;  1884,  4,221:  1888,  1,878.  Two  new 
by  a  plurality  of  26,568  in  1876,  and  1,047  in  1884.  counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.  Seven  conn- 
Seven  oounties  changed  sides  in  1888.  ties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

Horth  OaroUna. — The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  ^nnonan. — ^The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since 

since  1872  is  120,610.    Total  vote  in  1872, 164,868 ;  in  1872  is  162,306.    Total  vote  in  1872, 192.808 ;  in  1888, 

1888,  285,473.     The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  854,614.    The  Bepublican  purtv  carried  the  State  at 

State  by  a  pluraUty  of  24,675  in  1872.   Since  that  time  every  election,  the  pluralities  being— in  1872, 17,688 ; 

the  Democratic  pluralities  have  been— in  1876, 17,010 ;  1876,  5,205 ;  1880,  29,768 ;  1884,  ;4.698 ;  1888,  21,821. 

1880,  8,826;  1884,  17,884;  1888,  13,118.    Four  new  Ten  counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.    Seven 

counties  have  been  formed  since  1872.    Sixteen  coun-  counties  changed  sides  in  1888. 

ties  chanaed  sides  in  1888.  „      _,       ,,  tt   .  i-  x   t>     . 

Ohio.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  1872  UMIVHWALISTi  The  "  Universalist  Regis- 
is  312,505.  Total  vote  in  1872,  529,436;  in  1888,  ter  "  for  1889  ^ves  statistios  of  this  denomi- 
841,941.    The  Republican  party  carried  the  State  at  nation  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

?^5f2:^4?r?4^^^^^  Number  of  parishes,  971;  of  families,  41,474 ; 

Fou^  counties  changed  sides  in  1888.     '        '     '  of  preachers,  71 1 ;  of  churches,  721 ;  of  mem- 

Owgan.— The  increase  in  the  popular  vote  since  1872  bers,  88,780 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  667,  with  63,- 

is  41,790.  Total  vote  in  1872,  20,121 ;  in  1888,  61,911.  205  members ;  of  cburch  edifices,  816 ;  value 

The  Bepublican  party  carried  the  State  at  every  el«>-  of  church  property,  $7,916,766.     The  figures 

tion,  the  pluralities  being-in  1872,  3,617  ;^1876,  547  ;  ^v^^^  ^^  annRrent  In^  from  th«  nreviona  vear 

1880,  671;   1884,  2,256;   1888,  6,769.     Seven  new  8*J0J^  an  apparent  loss  rrom  tne  previous  yetf 

oounties  have  been  formed  sinoe  1872.    Four  oounties  ot  17  parishes,   9  church   organizations,  and 

changed  sides  in  1888.  1,481  members  of  Sunday-schools.    The  loss 
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is  partly  acconnted  for  bj  the  dropping  from  UMGUAT,    a   repablio   in   South  America, 

the  roll,  by  order  of  one  of  the  State  conven-  Area,  69,835  square  miles.    In  1886  the  popu- 

tions,  of  28  parishes  which  had  long  been  in-  lation  was  696,463 ;  that  of  the  dty  of  Monte- 

active.     Gains  appear  of  2,186  families,  978  yideo  was  116,462  in  1886. 

communicants,  20  chnrcb  edifices,  and  $824,206  GeTenMst — The  President  is  Gen.  M&ximo 

in  Yaluation  of  charoh  property.    The  twelve  Tajes.   The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foUow- 

sohools — foar  colleges  and  universities,  three  ing  ministers:   Prime  Minister  and  Interior, 

theological  schools  and  departments,  and  five  Dr.  Herrera  y  Obes ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  J. 

academical  institutions — ^returned  1 14  teachers  Ghircia  Lagos ;  Finance,  Dr.  N.  M.  Marquez ; 

and  professors,  1,284  students,  and  $2,716,600  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Instruction,  Dr. 

of  property.  The  Universalist  Publishing-House  M.  Berinduague;  War  and  Navy,  OoL  P.  de 

reports  net  assets  of  about  $70,000,  and  pub-  Leon.    The  American  Consul  at  Montevideo  is 

lisnes  and  owns  the  copyrights  of  160  vol-  Edward  J.  Hill.    The  Uruguayan  Consnl-Gen- 

umes  and  six  periodicals.  eral  at  New  York  is  Don  Enrique  Estrdzulas. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Convention,  as  Amy  9mi  Hafy* — ^The  standing  army  was  in- 
reported  upon  at  its  meeting  in  October,  1888,  creased  in  1887  to  about  4,000  men.  There  is 
amount  in  all  to  $198,669,  distributed  as  fol-  also  a  police  force  of  8,200  men,  and  a  National 
lows :  Murray  Centenary  fund  (in  aid  of  theo-  Guard  of  20,000.  The  navy  is  composed  of 
logical  students,  the  distribution  of  Univer-  five  small  steamers  and  three  gun-boats, 
salist  literature,  Church  extension,  and  mis-  FIumm. — On  Dec.  1,  1887,  the  national  in- 
sions),  $129,649 ;  TheologicafScholarship  fund  debtedness  amounted  to  $71,000,000,  of  which 
(for  loans  to  theological  students),  $29,926;  $17,000,000  constituted  the  home  debt  and 
Church  Extension  fund,  $4,149;  Gunn  Min-  $64,000,000  the  foreign  debt,  the  latter  being 
isterial  Relief  fund,  $11,218;  Ada  Tibbetts  represented  by  £10,866,800  fi ve-per-cent  bonds 
Memorial  fond  (valuable  property  over  and  and  £4,266,860  six-per-cent.  bonds.  The  con- 
above  the  liens),  $9,600;  three  other  special  version  of  the  latter  amount  into  four-per- cent, 
funds,  $18,223.  The  aggregate  increase  of  bonds  was  effected  by  issuing  in  London  $20,- 
these  funds  during  the  convention  year  1887-  000,000  at  82i  per  cent.,  in  August,  1888. 
'88  was  $16,838.  Soith  Aaericai  CMgrMs.— On  July  18,  1888,  at 

The  Ohapin  Home,  New  York,  has  an  en-  the  invitation  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 

dowment  of  $146,000,  and  returns  66  inmates.  Uruguay,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  South 

The  Woman's  Centenary    Association    re-  American  nations  assembled  at  Montevideo  for 

ported  to  the  General  Convention  that  its  re-  the  purpose  of  forming  a  treaty  to  determine 

ceipts  for  the  year  had  been  $8,147,  and  its  questions  of  international  rights  pending  be- 

expenditnres  $2,240 ;  and  that  it  had  a  perma-  tween  South  American  nations.     This  con- 

nent  fund  of  $7,647.  gress  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  ever  assembled 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  met  in  in  South  America. 
Chicago,  III.,  October  24.  The  Hon.  Hosea  Bailnadflr— On  July  1,  1888,  there  were  668 
Parker  presided.  The  resolution  adopted  by  kilometres  of  railway  in  operation.  Early  in 
the  General  Convention  of  1887  providing  for  1888  a  Government  decree  announced  the  in- 
holding  the  meetings  of  the  body  biennially  tention  of  building  a  railway  embracing  the 
instead  of  annually,  was  ratified  as  required  following  lines:  1.  From  Montevideo  to  Ri- 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  be-  ▼era,  with  branch  lines  to  Paysandd  and  Salto. 
come  operative  from  and  after  1889.  In  con-  2.  From  Montevideo  to  Colonia.  8.  From 
neotion  with  this  action  a  proposition  was  Agosto  to  Carmelo  and  Nueva  Palmira.  4. 
considered  for  authoriziug  the  trustees  to  call  From  Montevideo  to  the  northern  frontier  and 
a  Universalist  Church  Conference  to  be  held  Baz6.  6.  From  Montevideo  eastward  to  La- 
in the  years  intervening  between  the  sessions  gnna  and  Merino.  6.  From  Salto  to  Santa 
of  the  General  Convention,  for  the  discussion  Rosa,  with  a  branch  line  from  Peballo  to  San 
of  questions  relating  to  religion,  morals,  and  Eugenic.  The  Government  offers  to  guarantee 
education.  The  discussion  of  the  creed  which  seven  per  cent,  interest  for  forty  years  on  a 
was  proposed  for  adoption  at  the  General  capital  of  £6,000  per  kilometre. 
Convention  held  in  New  York  in  1887  was  In  October  the  Central  Uruguayan  Exten- 
continued,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  sion  Railway  Company  (limited)  was  formed, 
new  committee  which  is  expected  to  report  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  to  build  a  line  of 
upon  it  at  a  subsequent  session  of  the  General  railway  from  Paso  de  los  Toros  to  Rivera 
Convention.  The  publishers  of  the  Sunday-  (Santa  Una)  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  288 
school-lesson  papers  were  requested  to  furnish,  kilometres,  the  Government  guaranteeing  seven 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  papers,  a  per  cent,  interest  for  forty  years  on  a  capital  of 
serial    exposition  of  the  leading  features  of  £6,000  per  kilometre. 

Christian  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Universalist  TetegraplH.— The  length  of  lines  in  operation 
Church.  A  resolution  providing  for  calling  an  in  1888  was  2,789  kilometres.  The  first  sub- 
International  Conference  of  Sunday-school  marine  cable  for  telephone  use  was  laid  be- 
workers  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  tween  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
npon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Con-  autumn,  and  it  does  better  service  than  the 
▼ention.  overland  lines. 
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Commufitt — ^Urogaayan  foreign  oommeroe  has 
developed  as  follows,  redaoed  to  millions  of 
dollars: 


lapnrtk 

Ksportk 

1888 

20,8 
24,6 
25,8 
20,2 

28,9 

1884 

24,8 

1885 

2&J 

1886  

28,8 

The  following  Uragnayan  products  were  ex- 
ports: Cattle,  $800,000;  jerked  heef,  $2,858,- 
000 ;  preserved  beef  in  tins,  $87,000 ;  extract 
of  beef,  $894,000 ;  hides,  $4,842,000 ;  skins, 
$816,000;  tallow,  $1,287,000;  wool,  $4,998,- 
000;  horse- hair,  $186,000;  bones  and  bone- 
ashes,  $110,000;  fertilizers,  $816,000;  ostrich- 
feathers,  $54,000;  grain,  $712,000. 

The  American  trade  exhibits  the  following 
figures : 


nSCAL  YKAB. 


1886 
1887 
1888 


ImportilBtp  Um 
Unltad  Statak 


$4,92^848 
2,S18J61 
2,711,621 


Domwtle  azport 
to  Unigtii^. 


$1,110,645 
1.808,726 
1,887,480 


TuUr  ChaigMi — The  revised  costoms-tariff  be- 
came operative  on  April  1,  1888,  the  modifica- 
tions being  slight,  ad  valorem  duties  being 
raised  from  80^  per  cent  to  81  per  cent. ;  goods 
under  schedule  No.  2,  from  47  per  cent,  to  48 
per  cent. ;  and  No.  8,  from  48  to  44.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  61-  per  mille  was  abolished,  and 
the  number  of  articles  entering  duty  free  nota- 
bly increased. 

Tltleiltan« — Under  the  provision  of  an  act  t>f 
the  Uruguayan  Congress  of  1889,  gold  medals 
were  awarded  to  Pascal  Harriague,  a  French- 
man, and  F.  Vidiella,  a  Uruguayan,  as  the 
first  and  most  successful  viticulturists  in  the 
republic.  The  growing  of  vines  has  been  ex- 
tending rapidly  during  late  years  in  Uruguay, 
and  is  giving  the  best  results.  The  Viticultural 
Society,  founded  in  1887,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  has  acquired  lands  along  the  Central 
Railway;  vineyards  have  been  laid  out,  and 
100,000  vines  were  planted  in  1888. 

fitftliqiake. — During  the  night  of  July  4-5, 
1888,  there  were,  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years,  two  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  at 
Montevideo,  the  direction  being  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  the  shocks  extending  over 
fifty  seconds.  The  shocks  were  felt  at  sea,  the 
phenomenon  coinciding  with  great  cold  and  a 
terrific  snow-storm  in  the  Cordillera,  at  Uzpa- 
lata,  and  at  Bahia  Blanca  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  89°  south 
latitude,  where  for  the  first  time  a  heavy  snow- 
storm occurred. 

UTAH.  Territorial  Gevenuient — ^The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Caleb  W.  West;  Secretary, 
William  0.  Hall ;  Treasurer  de  facto,  James 
Jack ;  Auditor  de  facto,  Nephi  W.  Clayton. 
(In  January  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Council 
of  the  Legislature  the  nomination  of  Bolivar 


Roberts  to  be  Territorial  Treasurer,  and  Arthur 
Pratt  to  be  Territorial  Auditor;  but  that  body 
refused  confirmation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Govemor^s  right  of  appointment  was  in  dis- 

gute  in  a  case  pending  before  the  United  States 
upreme  Court.  Late  in  March,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
again  made  the  same  nominations,  he  then 
having  full  power  of  appointment  till  the  next 
meetinff  of  the  Legislature  in  1890.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  previously,  in  March,  1886,  ap- 
pointed the  same  persons  to  the  same  posi- 
tions; but  Treasurer  Jack  and  Auditor  Clayton, 
holding  by  election  of  the  people,  had  refused 
to  yield  up  their  offices,  and  the  litigation, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  its  end  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  resulted.* 
The  appointees  of  March,  1888,  were  again 
refused  their  offices  by  the  de  facto  officials  as 
before.  About  ^he  same  time  they  brought 
suit  against  the  latter,  demanding  payment  of 
salary  from  March,  1886,  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  Legislature  in  January  for 
the  salaries  of  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor.  The 
determination  of  this  suit  will  depend  upon 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  case.)  Commissioner  of  Schools,  P.  L. 
Williams ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  S.  Zane,  succeeded  by  Elliott  Sand- 
ford  ;  Associate  Justices,  Jacob  s.  Boreman,  and 
H.  P.  Henderson.  During  the  year  the  Terri- 
tory was  allowed,  by  act  of  Congress,  an  ad- 
ditional judge,  and  John  W.  Judd  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  position. 

LegUittTe  SMriM.— The  Twenty-eighth  Terri- 
torial Legislature  assembled  on  January  9,  and 
remained  in  session  two  months.  One  of  the 
earliest  measures  passed  was  a  deficiency  k^ 
propriation  bill,  to  meet  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  several  years  unpaid,  owing  to 
the  veto  of  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the 
previous  Legislature.  Several  new  institutions 
wereprovided  for — a  Territorial  Reform  School 
in  Weber  County  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  an 
Agricultural  College,  and  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  in  connection  therewith,  in 
Cache  County,  to  cost  $25,000,  and  an  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Deseret,  to  cost  $20,000.  The 
sum  of  $85,451  was  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletion of  buildings  at  the  University  of  Des- 
eret and  to  pay  debts  of  the  institution  pre- 
viously incurred.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting 
these  extraordinary  expenditures  a  bo4rd  of 
commissioners  was  established  and  directed  to 
negotiate  a  loan  not  exceeding  $150,000.  The 
bonds  for  this  loan  were  ail  taken  by  a  Denver 
bank  at  a  small  premium. 

A  gift  of  land  from  Salt  Lake  City  as  a  site 
for  Capitol  buildings  was  accepted  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  a  commission  appointed  to  submit  to 
the  next  Legislature  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
new  Capitol  building. 

The  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  was  fixed  in  August,  1889,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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Legblatnre  to  be  on  the  second  Monday  of  the  for  1887  is  summarized  as  follows :  Copper^ 

following  January.  $124,666;   refined  lead,  $111,750;   unrefined 

An  act  to  prevent  crimes  against  the  elective  lead,  $1,196,788.77 ;  fine  silver,  $5,976,884.89 ; 

franchise  provides  penalties  for  fraadulent  reg-  fine  gold,  $227,740 ;  total  export  value,  $7,687,- 

istration,  fraudulent  voting  or  attempts  to  vote,  729.66. 

tampering  with  ballot-boxes,  forgery  or  altera-  PrlMk  —  The  report  of  the  United  States 

tion  of  election  returns,  or  other  means  used  Penitentiary  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  year 

to  defeat  the  parpose  of  the  voter.  ending  June  80,  is  as  follows:   Number  in 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  prison  July  1,  1887,  197;    number  received 

Providing  for  a  compilation  of  the  lawa  of  the  Ter-  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  80, 1888,  299 ;  total 

litory.  number  in  prison  dunng  the  year,  496 ;  num- 

Baisioff  the  age  of  consent  to  thirtoen  years.  ber  discharged  from  July  1«  1887,  to  June  80, 

Providing  that  a  married  womm  mav  jom  In  a  1888,  816  ;  number  remaining  in  prison  July  1, 

^.V~%',^"t£i?i'^"y^o?rnS;f  ^^^  *^«;J«h„  ]S:?  Forty-eighth  Congre*  appro- 

Designating  May  81  aa  the  time  at  which  new  laws  pnated  $50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 

shall  go  into  effect,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  such  prison  building,  which  was  completed  early  in 

laws.  the  year,  and  will  accommodate  240  prisoners, 

Exempting  ftom  taxation  for  six  years  the  property,  |,y  placing  two  in  a  ceU. 

capitalstock,  and  bonds  or  mortgages  of  any  company       '' ^L^m 5^  ^  rfc—k  -^  -    --^--      t«  *i,^  ...Uii 

hi  the  Territory  engaged  in  the  production  and  manu-  ^  '^■■?*~?l^*'^  l»«rei  Ftipwnr.— In  the  suits 

facture  of  augar  from  products  raised  in  the  Tern-  oegun  m  1887,  under  the  provisions  of  the  xA- 

tory.  munds-Tucker  act,  to  secure  the  forfeiture  of 

To  prevent  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  intoxicatiDg  the  property  held  by  the  Mormon  Church  cor- 

^B^^tiSrth^'in^'fUfelnsuran^^        ^  E^^J'^^^    ^^  ^T  tl,e  Perpetual  Emigrating 

Begulating  marriage  in  the  Territory,  prohibiting,  f  "D^  CJompany,  m  which  suits  a  receiver  had 

among  other  things,  marriage  between  a  negro  and  a  been  appointed  to  collect  and  take  possession 

white  person,  or  oetween  a  Mongolian  ana  a  white  of  such  property  pending  the  suit,  an  appeal 

P®S**°'j.      *i.  *                   1  .       .     V  «      .  i_  from  the  order  of  the  court  making  such  ap- 

ov,W;r"fr^^l?SftS!^°hr.:^UaJS:  P05»tment  w«  prayed  for  by  the  §efend«;r. 

ftill  value  of  Improvements  made  by  them,  or  unless  hite  m  that  year,  but  refused  by  the  Terntonal 

they  retiise  to  pay  upon  demand  to  the  successful  Supreme  Court  in  January,  on  the  ground  that 

claimant  the  Ml  value  of  his  share  or  ohum  in  the  the  order  was  merely  interlocutory  and  not 

proper^.                             *        r        ._  final.    The  receiver  during  the  year  instituted 

mentS!        "^  a  umform  system  of  comity  govern-  ^„^^^„,  investigations  and  heard  witnesses 

Aoceptiuff  from  Salt  Lake  City  a  gift  of  lands  for  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  property  of  the 

AgriouitunQ  Fair  Grounds,  and  appropriating  $20,000  Church  and  company,  took  possession  of  such 

for  the  erection  ofsuitable  fair  buildings,  personal  and  real  property  as  he  could  find, 

Ballritig, — The  railroad  system  of  the  Terri-  and  began  suits  for  the  rest.  The  real  estate 
tory  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  was  as  fol-  received  by  him  during  the  year  included  the 
lows:  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  branches,  Temple  Block  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Gai^o 
681  miles;  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  House  and  grounds,  the  Tithing -Office  and 
and  branches,  868  miles;  Central  Pacific,  154  grounds,  the  Historian^s  Office  and  grounds, 
miles;  and  &an  Pete  Valley,  84  miles;  total,  the  Church  farm  of  1,108  acres,  and  one  undi- 
1,140  miles.  Two  new  roads  were  in  course  vided  half  of  the  Church  coal-mines  in  8um- 
of  construction  during  the  year — the  Salt  Lake  mit  County.  For  the  escheat  and  forfeiture  of 
and  Fort  Douglas  and  the  Salt  Lake  and  East-  this  property,  except  the  Temple  Block,  a  pro- 
em. The  former  of  these,  24  miles  in  length,  ceeding  was  begun  during  the  year  by  informa- 
was  practically  completed  at  the  end  of  the  tion  in  the  Third  District  Court  of  the  Terri- 
year;  on  the  latter,  construction  was  not  far  tory.  Before  October  the  receiver  had  also 
advanced.  secured  possession  of  money  of  the  defendants, 

igrinritare.— The  wheat-crop  of  the  Territory  amounting  to  $287,666.15 ;  about  80,000  head 

for  1888  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  bushels;  of  sheep,  4,782  shares  of  the  Deseret  Telegraph 

oats,  1,500,000  bushels ;  barley,  750,000  bush-  Company,  800  shares  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Qas 

els;  rye,  50,000  bushels;  corn,  750,000  bushels.  Company,  and  a  few  other  securities.    As  to 

There  were  also  produced  about  200,000  bush-  this  personalty,  and  on  the  legal  stending  of 

els  of  apples,  150,000  bushels  of  peaches,  and  the  defendants  generally  since  the  Edinunds- 

76,000  bushels  of  pears.    The  hay-crop  is  esti-  Tucker  act,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory 

mated  at  500,000  tons.  rendered  a  final  decree  on  October  9,  a  part  of 

Mlalng. — Mining  for  the  precious  metals  be-  which  is  as  follows : 

gan  about  twenty- five  years  ago,  but  was  car-       ^,  ^       *i.    -j  j       *  %#     u  iaoi»  *u       

2;*^  ^«   ^«iw  ;«   -  -.*,/ii   -,«-  J«*n  «ft.^«  4.k«  That  on  the  8d  day  of  Maroh,  1887,  the  corpora- 

ned  on  only  in  a  small  way  until  after  the  ^^^  ^f  ^^  church  of  Jesua  Christ  of  Latter^Day 

completion  of  the  nrst  racinc  Kailroad.     1  bis  Saints  hecame  and  the  same  was  dissolved ;  and  that 

gave  a  market,  and  from  1871  to  1887,  both  since  fM&id  date  it  luis  had  no  lefral  corporate  existence. 

inclusive,  the  value  of  the  output  was  as  fol-  4^<1  »*  »«  furthermore  Myud^ed  that  all  and  entire 

lows:    Gold,  $3,065,692.72;    silver,  $78,201,-  l^J^S!^"*^ JI?J*lS^'5^^^ 

AAA  ei      1     J  *on  trt\n  eaa  ih                 ^t%  t\f\n  Delongea  to  saiQ  corporation  has,  by  reason  of  tne 

966.51 ;  lead,  $83,799,599.17  ;  copper,  $8,008,-  dissection  of  said  corporation  as  atbr^d,  on  aooount 

889.21;  total,  $118,071,147.61.     The  product  ot  the  failure  or  iUe^ty  of  the  trusts  to  which  it 
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dediottted  at  its  aoqaintion,  and  for  which  it  haa  constitationalitj  of  the  act  under  which  the  de- 

heen  used  by  said  late  corporation  and  by  operation  cisioD  was  rendered.       No  decree  had  been 

te'  &%?^^«.riuljL''4^Se^2^^^^  ?fade  at  the  close  of  die  year  by  the  District 
expenses  of  this  proceeding,  and  of  the  receivership  Ooart  as  to  the  escheat  of  the  other  realty, 
by  this  court  instituted  and  ordered.    It  is  ftuther-  PtIlttcaL — Late  in  September  a  call  was  is- 
more  ordered  and  adjudged  that  there  is  not  now,  and  gned  by  the  Utah  Democratic  Club  for  a  meet- 
has  not  been,  since  the  «d  day  of  March,  1887,  any  j^^.  ^f  represenUtives  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on 

PS^^eWrt'roTS'e  %±^tTr^^^  OcW  ^f to  form  an  indeoendent  DemocVatic 

hereinbefore  set  out,  except  the  receiver  appointed  by  Temtorial  organization^  the  object  being  to 

this  court ;  and  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  reoeiv-  inclade  in  the  organization  all  anti-Mormon 

crship  hereinbefore  established  by  thw  court  is  con-  Democrats  of  the  Territory.    This  convention 

r:?.Mrconrue"S  ^SSrl«tS;f  S;  m^mplUhed  theoWectforwhiohit  wwcalkd, 

powers  and  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  de-  ^^^  nominated  S.  K.  Tharman  as  its  candidate 

cree  appointing  him.  for  delegate  to  Gongress.    The  People's  party 

(Mormon)  held  its  Territorial  ConventioR  at 
The  Temple  Block  was  excepted  from  this  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  8,  and  renominated 
decree,  and  the  receiver  was  ordered  to  sar-  Delegate  John  T.  Gaine.  The  Republicans, 
render  possession  of  it  to  trustees  already  ap-  Labor  men,  and  other  opponents  of  Mormon- 
pointed  for  the  use  of  the  Mormon  Church  as  ism,  joined  in  supporting  Mr.  Baskin  for  dele- 
a  house  of  worship.  An  appeal  from  this  de»  gate.  At  the  NovemW  election  Caine  re- 
oree  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  oeived  10,127  votes,  Baskin  8,484,  and  Thur- 
Court,  the  principal  ground  therefor  being  the  man  511. 
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TEHEZIJELA,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pastil  SenrlMr— There  are  162  postoffioea, 
Area,  1,589,398  square  kilometres ;  population  which  forwarded  2,784,576  items  of  mail- 
in  1886,  2,198,820.  matter  during  the  fiscal  year  1885-'86. 

GeTenMoL — The  President,  elected  on  July  Kalirsadh — ^There  were  in  operation,  on  Jan. 
5,  1888,  is  Don  Pablo  Bojas  Padl.  His  term  1,  1888,  286  kilometres  of  railway;  in  course 
will  expire  on  Feb.  20,  1890.  The  Vice-Presi-  of  construction,  858 ;  authorized,  1,982.  Since 
dent  is  Dr.  S.  Paoheco.  The  Cabinet  was  that  time  several  other  lines  have  been  char- 
formed  of  the  following  ministers:  Interior,  tered.  The  railway  between  Puerto  Cabello 
Dr.  Nicanor  Borges ;  Treasury,  Don  Vicente  and  Valencia  was  opened  in  February,  1888. 
Coronado  ;  Public  Credit,  Don  Bermudes  TelegraphSi— The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Grau ;  Public  Instrnctioo,  Don  Santiago  Gon-  Venezuela  is  4,462  kilometres,  with  80  offices, 
zalez  Guinan ;  Public  Improvements,  Don  Communication  was  opened  in  1888  between 
Nicolas  Gil ;  Public  Works,  Sefior  Mufioz  Le-  Car&cas,  La  Guayra,  and  Colombia,  and  simul- 
bar ;  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Agustin  Tetu-  taneously  by  cable  with  Hayti. 
riz.  The  United  States  Minister  Besident  at  Steanshlp  Line. — In  May,  1888,  a  new  line  of 
Car&cas  is  Charles  L.  Scott;  the  American  steamers  was  established,  the  Boyal  Dutch 
Consul  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  is  George  F.  Under-  West  Indian  Mail  Steamship  Company,  whose 
hill.  The  Venezuelan  charge  tPaffaireB  at  steamers  ply  between  New  York,  Port-au- 
Washington  is  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Silva.  Prince,  Cura^a,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guayra, 
The  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Pedro  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  other  West  Indian 
Vicente  Mijares.  ports.     Three  steamers  were  placed  oni  the 

FfauuMMi — By  virtue  of  a  convention  con-  line  to  begin  with, 

eluded  on  Nov.  24, 1888,  between  the  financial  CMUMite.— Venezuela  imported  in  1887  from 

agent  of  the  republic  in  Europe  and  the  council  England  $2,194,287  worth  of  merchandise; 

of  foreign  bondholders,  the  debt  of  the  repub-  from  France,  $678,441 ;  from  Spun,  $148,267. 

lie  was  consolidated,  uiaking  £8,758,420,  for  She  exported  to  Uiose  countries  in  the  same 

which  amount  4-per-cent.  bonds  were  issued,  year  goods  to  the  amount  of  $705,044,  $8,500,- 

bearing  interest  from  Jan.  1,  1889.    Part  of  421,  and  $707,016,  respectively.    The  Aineri- 

the  customs  receipts  is  to  be  regularly  set  aside  can  trade  was  as  follows  : 
in  pledge  for  payment  of  both  the  principal 
and  the  interest.  Aside  from  this  conversion, 
the  Government  floated  an  additional  loan  for 
£457,000,  to  which  a  similar  pledge  of  duties 
for  payment  attaches. 

Arny  aod  Navyt— The  effective  strength  of 
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Import  tale  ths 
UnltodStalM. 

toV«o«nak. 

1886 

$5,191,621 

8»261,886 

10,061,200 

$i,6Mi,4S8 
2,827,010 
S,006;»6 

1887 

1888 

the  permanent  army  is  2,000  men.  The  navy  The  Anglo-TeBezaebui  tekiigUt. — ^Earlyin  1888 
is  composed  of  8  steamers,  1  schooner,  and  1  there  was  excitement  once  more  about  the 
school-  ship.  frontier  dispute  bet  ween  Venesuela  and  British 
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GiiiaDa,  and  the  Uoited  States  was  appealed  to  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  $500,000 
not  to  allow  Great  Britain  and  her  colooy  to  in  addition,  if  necessary.  The  construction  of 
retain  Baridias  Point,  together  with  the  dis-  a  State  Insane  Asylum  was  authorized,  and 
puted  territory  in  the  gold-mines.  The  Vene-  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
zuelans  insisted  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  Liberal  provision  was  also  made  for  the  Bur- 
opposed  to  such  encroachments.  The  matter  lington  and  Middleburjr  Colleges,  and  for  the 
was  rather  coolly  received  in  the  United  Soldiers^  Home.  In  consequence  of  these  ap- 
States,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  in  view  propriations,  it  became  necessary  to  levy  a 
of  the  Icmg-pending  claim  against  Venezuela  State  tax  for  1889  of  twenty  cents  on  each 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam  Trans-  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
portation  Company's  steamers  in  1871,  when  Amendments  to  the  prohibitory  acts  were 
there  chanced  to  be  a  revolution  in  that  coun-  made,  in  order  to  secure  better  enforcement  of 
try.  Meanwhile  this  dispute  about  the  Guiana  prohibition,  and  an  act  making  the  payment  of 
border  remains  in  abeyance,  England  declining  a  United  States  special  tax  as  a  liquor-seller 
to  submit  to  international  arbitration.  prima  faeie  evidence  of  liquor-selling  was 
YfSMOBiT.  State  CeTeiWMBt.— The  following  passed.  The  existing  ststus  of  the  Normal 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  Schools  was  continued  till  1900.  Other  acts  of 
ernor,  £t)enezer  J.  Ormsbee  (Republican),  sue-  the  session  were  as  follow : 
ceeded  by  William  P.  Dillingham  (Republican) ;  Providing  for  the  sale  of  leased  property  for  taxes. 
lieuteoant-Governor,  Levi  K.  Fuller,  sncceeded  Empowenng  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  author- 
by  Urban  A.  Woodbury;   Secretary  of  State,  iwAe  running  of  throujiji  trains  on  Sund^^^ 


anks,  and  Trust  Companies,        fiequirinfr  all  nulroads  to  issue  uniform  mileaje- 

Oarroll  S.  Page,  succeeded  by  L.  O.Greene;  tickets  in  books  contaluingooupons  for  not  more  than 

Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Homer  "°|^X°^tSope^onal  property  ^^^^ 

E.  Royce;  Assistant  Judges,  Jonathan  Ross,  ftom  attachment  on  a  suit  brought  to  recover  the  pur- 

Wbeelock  G.  Veazey,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  chase-money  for  the  same. 

W.   Rowell,   Russell   S.   Tafl,    and   James   M.        Creating  a  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Insane. 

Tyler  appoint^  in  September,  1887  to  sue  JtuTolfs^^n^  [^e  k'^t^^St^bh^^^^^^^^ 
ceed  William  H.  Walker,  resigned.     The  Sec-       to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  mUk  and  the  false 

retary  of  State  and  Treasurer  are,  ex  officio,  In-  branding  of  butter  and  cheese, 
snrance  Commissioners.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 

LcgMatlTe  ScssltiL— The  Legislature  met  at  investigate  ^e  agricultunil  nnd  manufacturing  inter- 

Montpelier  on  October  8,  and  remained  in  ses-  S^wm^''         '  "***°*      developing 

sion  till  November  28.     One  of  the  most  ira-       To  prohibit  discrimination  in  life  or  endowment 

portant  acts  of  the  session  was  the  passage  of  insurance  policies, 
a  new  law  for  the  government  of  the  public       Fixing  the  standard  weight  for  a  bushel  of  salt  at 

schools.    It  provides  for  a  State  Superintend-  ■®1^®'*t?JX"°'**;K       i  a  ^r  *  >.  ^  ♦^  ^^ 

t,  ^f  T?A^^Mi^^   4.^  1 u^    -.  V    *i:    T      -1  Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gill  of  tobacco  to  persons 

ent  of  Education,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla-  ^^^er  rixteen  yeara  of  age. 

ture ;  for  a  County  Board  of  Education,  com-       Providing  that  every  person  who  shall  make,  alter, 

posed  of  one  member  from  each  town,  chosen  or  repair  any  article  of  personal  property,  shall  have 

at  its  annual  meeting;  and  for  a  County  Super-  *  l^en  thereon  for  his  just  and  reasonable  charges 

yUor  of  Schools,  to  be  eh^n  every  two  yearB,  Kr'cS^'iTfia.'^rr.?  l^JS^^.Te'^i; 

in  May,  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  public  auction  after  three  months,  il*  the  value  of  the 

These  county-  boards  have  cognizance  of  all  article  is  not  over  $100. 

matters  of  education  in  their  respective  coun-  To  suppress  **  bucket-shops "  and  gambling  in 
ties,  including  the  selection  of  text-books.  The  ^^^^  ^°^*»  petroleum,  cotton,  grain,  and  pro- 
Supervisor  is  a  salaried  administrative  officer,  "^F^SSehin^,  by  a  fine,  penons  who  bet  on  the  result 
who    examines    teachers,  grants    certificates,  of  any  election. 

visits  the  schools,  advises  school-district  offi-        Changing  the  fiscal  year  so  that  it  shall  end  on 

cers,  gives  instruction  to  teachers,  and  other-  Ji^^®  80. 

wise  stimulates  the  interests  of  education.  The  FliiaMe8.—For  the  year  ending  July  81,  the 
school-district  system  is  still  maintained,  and  State  Treasurer  reports  receipts  amounting  to 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  district  has  $710,052.20;  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
still  the  financial  management  of  the  schools  in  the  year,  $21,476.77 ;  total,  $781,628.97.  The 
his  district,  and  the  selection  or  dismissal  of  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were 
teachers  therefor.  Women  have  the  same  right  $643,466.67,  leaving  a  balance  of  $88,062.80 
to  vole  as  men  in  school-district  meetings,  on  July  81.  The  assessment  of  a  special  prop- 
Numerous  changes  in  the  details  of  school  erty- tax  of  twelve  cents  on  each  $100  increased 
management  were  made.  the  revenue  for  the  year  by  $210,017.84,  and 
The  Legislature  was  more  liberal  than  many  enabled  the  Treasurer  to  pay  off  a  floating  debt 
of  its  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  appropria-  of  $225,165.  The  tax  on  corporations  yielded 
tions.  The  sura  of  $1,125,000  was  appropriated  a  revenue  of  $239,008.61.  From  convict-labor 
for  1889  and  1890,  for  State  expenses,  and  the  the  sum  of  $18,037.50  was  derived,  and  $61,- 
toIm  ](xvin. — 68  A 
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027.83  from  the  courts  and  Jadges  of  Probate,  railroad  earnings  for  tbe  jear  ending  June  80, 
Re{?arding  expenditures  the  Auditor  says  in  1888:  Gross  income,  ^,884,872;  operating 
his  report:  '*A  comparison  of  the  fignres  fur  expenses,  $3,319  964;  net  income,  $1,564,408. 
some  years  back  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  '  PtIttlciL — A  Democratic  State  Convention 
State  expenses,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  they  ex-  met  at  Montpelier  on  May  10,  and  nominated 
oeed  for  the  last  biennial  term  the  expenses  of  the  following  candidates  for  State  offices :  For 
auy  two  years  preceding.  This  cnange  is  Governor,  Stephen  C.  Shurtleff;  Lieutenant- 
wrought  principally  by  more  liberal  legislation  Governor,  Thomas  C.  O'SuIlivan ;  Treasurer, 
of  late  years  in  the  matter  of  specid  appro-  William  £.  Peck;  Secretary  of  State,  William 
priations,  increase  uf  salaries  and  fees,  and  tbe  B.  Mayo;  Auditor.  George  M.  Dearborn.  The 
transfer  to  the  State  of  expenses  heretofore  platform  contained  the  following : 

borne  by  the  counties  and  towns,"    The  funded  We  reassert  our  belief  that  property  should  be  the 

debt  of  the  State  remains  unchanged,  consist-  principal  subject  of  taxation,  and  tibat  this  burden 

ing  of  $136,600  of  6-per-cent.  bonds,  held  by  Bhould  fall  proportionately  upon  the  property  taxed, 

the  State  Agricultural  College  fund.  -J^  "^^  demand  such  legislation  as  wUl  make  the  list 

v^-^M..^      Tu^  #^ii«-.i.»«  ^^*i^^i^^   »«.i.:ku  of  each  taxable  poll  one  dollar  instead  of  two  aollan, 

BdietdiiL— The  following  statistics  exhibit  ^^  ^yj  ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  mortgaged  property  equita- 

the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  tbe  biy  between  mortti^ngor  and  mortgagee, 

school  year  ending  March  81,  1888 :  Districts,  '  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  oontrollinff  by  law  the 

3,144;  schools,  2,64T;  pupils  enrolled,  68,468;  t»fllc  in  intoxicating  liouorB,  and  we  in  favor  of  the 

aVeraie  daily  attendance,  46,061 :  male  teach-  «nf?,«5«ment  of  existing  laws  enad»d  for  that  purpow 

^«    5  "^  i»i/i;ou«»iiw,  -""^^ '*  •  "*"'«  v«o^.«  wlule  they  remain  in  force.    But  we  believe  a  stnn- 

ers,  479 ;  female  teachers,  8,5 1 7 ;  total  revenue  g^nt  licence  law  with  local  option  would  produce  better 

for   school   purposes,    $628,167.47 ;    total   ex-  results  than  the  present  law,  and  would  increase  the 

penditnre,  not  including  supervision,  $640,274.-  revenue  rather  than  burden  taxation. 

07.     The  enrollment  of  pupils  shows  a  decrease  Tjie  Republican  party  in  the  State  hw  repeatedly 

^#  »»«.i..  o  ftAA  ft.^«.»  4.KA  aL^«^o  ^*  *»»*.  ^^^i^^^  professed  itselt  to  be  m  fiivor  of  prohibition,  and  has 

of  nearly  3,000  from  the  figures  of  the  previous  J„^,^  prohibitory  laws :  but,  although  in  power,  it 

year,  and  is  smaller  than,  has  been  reported  bos  neglected  to  enforoe  tnose  laws  and  has  left  them 

for  ten  years.    The  percentage  of  attendance,  mainly  to  such  enforcement  as  has  been  prompted  by 

based  upon  the  number  enrolled,  is  smaller  in  g^ed  of  gain,  revenge,  or  malioe. 

Vermont   than  in  any  other  New  England  Candidates  of  the  Prohibition  party  were 

State.     "  Another  two  years  of  experience  in  nominated  at  a  convention  held  at  Montpelier 

the  common  schools  of  the  State,"  aays  the  on  June  12.  They  were:  For  Governor,  Henry 

"State  Superintendent,   "has  still  more  fully  m.  Seeley;   Lieutenant-Governor,  George  E. 

convinced  me  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our  Orowell ;    Secretary  of  State,   Archibald  O. 

plan  of  district  management."  Ferguson;   Treasurer,  Armentus  B.  Bixbev; 

At  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Castleton,  Auditor,  Charles  S.  Parker, 

there  were  185  students  in  attendance  during  The  Republicans  held  a  State  Convention  on 

the  school  year,  against  217  for  the  year  1886-  April  4  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Chi- 

'87 ;  at  the  Randolph  Normal  School  there  were  cago  Convention,  and  a  second  convention  on 

116 ;  and  at  the  Johnson  School  about  the  same  Jane  27,  at  which  William  P.  Dillingham  was 

number.  nominated  for  Governor  and  Urban  A.  Wood- 

fiiTtap-Biiks.— The  whole  number  of  deposi-  bury  for  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  Secretary 

tors  in  all  the  savings  banks  and  trust  compa-  of   State,  Treasurer,   and   Auditor  were  re- 

nies  in  the  State,  June  80,  1888,  was  67,520,  nominated.    The  following  are  the  more  im- 

an  increase  during  the  year  of  8,710.    There  portant  resolutions  adopted: 

was  to  the  credit  of  such  depositors  $16,602,-  ,-,1- .^i.      m     j     /.  tt         *           u -*     j      j 

nafr  Ha   -i.^«rt»»  ««  ;..^.aa<>^  ^.;n»  frul  «««•  *I#  That  the  railroads  of  Vermont  were  chartered  and 

2?'AT5'^^^^ro°^A?  '"crease  during  the  year  of  endowed  with  certain  powere  and  privilegeii,  prima- 

$1,016,016.83.     Of  the  total  amount  of  depos-  ^ily  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  that  their 

its  in   the  different  savings-banks  and  trust  services  should  be  open  to  all  upon  the  rame  relative 


,     ,  ing  free  passes  to  persons  other  than  their  officers, 

amount  of  each  deposit  is  $288.68,  a  decrease  employes,  and  officers  and  employes  of  other  rail- 

of  $1.04  as  compared  with  1887.  roads,  ought  to  be  promptly  discontinued.    We  espe- 

BallMadg.— There  are  now  932  miles  of  rail-  cyljy  deprecate  the  issuiM  to  and  aooeptanoe  for  use 

-^«^  :«  4.Ka  Gf  .f «      n»«:»/«  ♦»,«  «a«,.  »i^/^»/>  «r<>,.^  of  free  pa-sses  by  State  officers,  membeiv  ot  the  Legis- 

road  in  the  Stste.    During  the  year  there  were  ^^^       ^^  ^^  J^j^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^.^l  ^        ^^^ 

constructed  and  put  in  operation  12*8  miles  of  the  righU  and  interests  of  the  railroads  as  demoralix- 

new  road — viz.,  by  the  Central  Vermont  Rail-  ing  in  intent  and  tendency,  and  demand  Uiat  such 

road,  from  Barre  to  Willinmstown,  7*8  miles;  practices  be  prohibited  by  law.    We  believe  that  jus- 

by  the  Clarendon  and  Pittsford  Railroad  Com-  J^<^  ^*^f "  "J"  f"^  ™?'  *filf*l^  ^^^'^Sli^I^A^* 

^        .     T>   ,,     J   -ar^  4.  T>  *i     A ;i  T>    >.4.^-  terests  ot  the  State,  require  that  the  prmciples  em- 

pany,  in  Rutland,  West  Rutland,  and  Proctor,  y^^j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^»  ^^^^^  „  the  "  long-  and  short- 

6  miles.    The  Montpelier  and  Wells  River  Rail-  hauP'  provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  and 

road  Company  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  the  laws  of  several  of  our  sister  States  should  find  a 

road  from  Montpelier  to  Barre,  which  will  be  piace  in  the  Statutes  of  Vermont,  and  that  our  Stirfie 

^^^^\^*^^A  o,»»i.,  :««  1QQ0     'PA4^n»»ia  «*iaiiA  f/x  tK/*  Railroad  Commission  should  be  clothed  with  ample 

completed  early  in  1889.    Returns  made  to  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  obedience  to  such  laws  and  to  thW 

Railroad  Commissioners  and  the  Commissioner  own  judgments  and  decrees. 

of  State  Taxes  for  1888  show  the  following  Tlus  convention  reaffirms  the  devotion  of  the  Re- 
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Eublicftn  potty  to  the  temperanoe  le^nslation  of  the  assist  the  State  in  paying  its  debt     Other  acts 

tate  as  enacted  by  the  Kepublican  partv,  and  its  de-  ^f  the  session  were : 
tennination  that  no  retrograde  steps  shall  be  taken, 

but  that  the  lines  shall  be  advanced  until  the  saloon  To  provide  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  ftom 

shoall  cease  to  be  a  power  in  the  land.  Chickahcminj  river. 

Appropriating  money  for  fiimishing  the  new  addi- 

The  election  occurred  early  in  September,  tion  to  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  for  the  sup- 

and  resulted  in  an  nnnsutf lly  larjre  majority  for  P^Jf  ^^  more  inmates.           -  .  .  , . 

the  Repablican  t^ket     For  Governor   Dil-  ?°  fZ^^^  WSSi^'SteSSS  of  the 

Imgham  received  48,522  votes ;  Shurtleff,  19,-  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

627;  Seeley,  1,872.     Of  the  Leg:islature  chosen  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  hire  oonvicts  to  the 

at  the  same  time,  the  Republicans  elected  the  Abingdon  Coal  and  Iron  Railroad  Comj>any. 

entire  80  members  of  the  Senate,  and  219  mem-  ..T?,;P~Tf^  ^^' ^^  ^'ff'^  "^  rJ*.'^k  propertv,  an 

,           c  1.U    o               r  *,\.             •   •       Ai  additional  improvement  for  the  State  Normal  School, 

bers  of  the  House ;  of  the  remaiomg  21  mem-  .„a  to  make  Appropriation  therefor. 

bers  of  the  House,  19  were  Democrats  and  2  To  ^ve  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the 

Independents.      At  the  national   election  in  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con^rress  approved  March  S, 

November,    Kenublican    presidential    electors  V^»  '^  relation  to  an  figncultural  experiment  atsr- 

were  chosen  and  two  Republican  Congressmen  ^Tiauthorizeclerksofcireuit  courts  to  take  acknowl- 

elected.  edgments  to  deeds  and  other  writings  and  to  certify 

UMIIVIA.  Slato  fitrenoMit.— The  following  the  same, 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  Amending  the  oyster  laws  and  further  proteotlog 
ernor,  Fitzh  ugh  Lee,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-  the  oyster  interest  of  the  State. 
Governor,  John  £.  Massey ;  Secretary  of  State,  Tht  Stite  DeMt — ^No  settlement  of  the  contro- 
H.  W.  Flournoy ;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Harmon ;  yersy  between  the  State  and  itn  foreign  bond- 
W^uditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Auditor,  holders  regarding  the  State  debt  was  reached 
Frank  G.  Ruffin ;  Attorney-General,  Rufus  A.  during  the  year.  When  the  conference  of  1887, 
Ayers ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  between  representatives  of  the  Legislature  and 
James  L.  Buchanan;  Commissioner  of  Agri-  of  the  bondholders,  failed  to  agree  upon  a  corn- 
culture,  Thomas  Whitehead ;  Railroad  Com-  promise  adjustment  of  the  liability  of  the  State, 
missioner,  James  C.  Hill ;  President  of  the  Su-  the  contest  reverted  again  to  the  courts  where 
preme  Court,  Lunsford  L.  Lewis ;  Judges,  T.  the  question  regarding  the  right  of  the  State  to 
T.  Fauntleroy,  Robert  A.  Richardson^  He^ja-  refuse  debt-coupons  in  payment  of  taxes  was 
min  T.  Lacy,  and  Drury  A.  Uinton.  at  issue.    The  act  requiring  persons  oflfering 

LcgfaiatlTe  ScssIm* — The  Legislature,  which  coupons  for  taxes  to  surrender  them,  file  a  pe- 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ad-  tition  to  prove  their  genuineness,  and  produce 
journed  on  March  6.  Among  the  important  in  court  the  original  bond  from  which  they 
bills  that  became  laws  were  those  providing  were  taken  as  proof,  before  such  coupons  would 
for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture  be  received,  had  been  made  practically  non- 
and  further  defining  and  enlarging  the  duties  enforceable  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  abolish-  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  tender  of  genu- 
ing  the  compulsory  inspection  of  fiour  and  fish ;  ine  coupons  for  taxes  to  be  payment,  without 
and  inaugurating  a  system  of  pensions  for  Coii-  further  proceedings  by  the  tax-payer.  Tlie 
federate  soldiers  and  appropriating  therefor  Legislature  of  1887  then  passed  the  *^  coupon- 
$65,000  per  annum.  The  pension  act  is  a  sub-  crusher  "  act,  by  which,  x>n  tender  of  the  con- 
stitute for  a  law  that  has  been  in  force  for  sev-  pons,  the  State  was  to  take  the  initiative  by 
eral  years,  appropriating  $70,000  annually  *^  for  bringing  suit  against  the  tax-payer  to  compel 
the  relief  of  Confederate  soldi ers,^^  and  estab-  him  to  prove  his  coupons,  requiring  as  proof 
lishes  a  better  method  of  distributing  the  ap-  the  proauction  of  the  original  bond.  In  aU 
propriationthanthat  therein  provided.  About  these  cases  the  production  of  the  original 
February  1  a  fire  at  the  State  Penitentiary  in  bond,  which  was  held  by  the  owner  in  Europe, 
Richmond  destroyed  the  shoe-shops,  involving  was  of  course  impossible.  The  action  of  the 
a  loss  of  $20,000  to  the  State.  To  restore  this  bondholders  in  obtaining  from  the  Federal  Cir- 
bnilding  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made,  cuit  Court  an  injunction  against  the  State  offi- 
The  appropriation  for  the  State  University  was  cers  from  enforcing  this  act  proved  abortive, 
reducea  from  $40,000  to  $35,000,  and  that  of  as  the  United  Stntes  Supreme  Court,  late  in 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  from  $35,000  to  1887,  declared  such  a  proceeding  to  be  con* 
$30,000.  On  the  question  of  selling  the  State's  trary  t<o  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
interest  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  forbids  suits  against  a  State  by  foreign  citizens, 
amounting  to  about  17,621  shares,  of  the  par  The  constitutionality  of  the  ^^coupon-crusher'' 
value  of  $100  a  share,  it  was  decided  to  author-  act  itself  was  not  in  issue  in  this  case ;  but  the 
ize  the  sale,  although  the  present  value  of  shares  counsel  of  the  bondholders  at  once  took  meas- 
was  but  $2.50  or  $3.  An  act  was  also  passed  ures  to  bring  that  question  before  the  State 
providing  for  submitting  to  the  voters,  at  the  courts,  to  secure  a  decision,  and  to  obtain  an 
November  election,  the  question  whether  a  con-  appeal  therefrom  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
veption  should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Court.  Early  in  December,  1888,  this  prelimi- 
Oonstitution.  A  memorial  to  Congress  was  nary  procedure  had  been  completed  and  writs 
adopted,  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  of  error  were  obtained  from  the  State  Supreme 
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Goart  in  four  cases,  involving  all  the  mooted  holding  pnblio  meetings  in  the  six  cities  and 
questions.  Later,  the  United  States  Supreme  seven  counties  from  which  the  tender  of  coa> 
Court  fixed  the  second  Monday  of  October,  pons  exclusively  came,  urged  the  citizens,  as  a 
1889,  for  a  hearing  of  the  cases.  matter  of  patriotic  duty,  to  sign  resolutions 
The  bondholders  adopted  another  method  of  pledging  themselves  to  pay  all  their  taxes  here- 
forcing  coupons  upon  the  State,  believing  that  after  in  money,  in  order  to  save  the  State 
if  they  overwhelmed  the  treasury  with  these,  from  bankruptcy.  Many  signatures  to  such 
the  State,  in  order  to  escape  bankruptcy,  would  resolutions  were  obtained, 
becompclled  to  meet  the  terms  offered  by  them  PMIIIcaL — There  was  no  election  for  State 
for  settling  the  debt.  They  decided  to  take  as  officers  during  the  year.  State  conventions  of 
much  advantage  as  possible  of  the  existing  leg-  the  various  political  parties  were  held,  to  select 
islation  of  the  State,  and  established  a  central  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  conven- 
agencyat  Richmond,  with  subflgencies  through-  tions  and  to  nominate  presidential  electors, 
out  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Norfolk  on 
stimulating  the  use  of  coupons  in  paying  taxes.  May  16,  and  the  Republicans  at  Petersburg  on 
Bondholders  were  urged  to  send  over  their  the  following  day.  The  Petersburg  Conven- 
bonds  to  these  agencies,  that  they  might  be  tion  witnessed  a  factional  contest  between  fol- 
produced  in  court  under  the  requirements  of  lowers  of  ex-Senator  William  Mahone  and  John 
the  **  verification  "  and  **  coupon-crusher  ''  S.  Wise,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
acts.  Tax-payers  were  urged  voluntarily  to  the  latter  and  the  holding  of  a  second  conven* 
file  petitions  under  the  former  act  for  verifioa-  tion  by  his  followers.  Each  faction  selected 
tion  of  their  coupons,  although  it  had  been  de-  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention.  A  reso- 
cided  that  the  State  could  not  compel  them  to  lution  was  passed  by  the  Mahone  Convention, 
do  so ;  the  bonds  were  produced  in  court  by  opposing  the  proposed  constitutional  conven<* 
the  agents  of  the  bondholders,  and  in  this  way  tion.  At  the  November  election  the  Demo- 
a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  cratic  presidential  electors  were  chosen.  Re- 
coupons  were  forced  upon  the  State.  In  Rich-  publican  congressmen  were  elected  in  the  First 
mond  alone,  the  number  of  tax-payers  filing  and  Second  Congressional  Districts,  and  Demo- 
petitions  for  verification  increased  from  231  in  crats  in  the  remaining  eight  districts. 
1887  to  720  in  1888.  Sp  numerous  had  these  On  the  question  whether  a  convention  should 
petitions  become,  that  early  in  1889  Gov.  Lee  be  called  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the  vote 
and  others  organized  a  movement  to  rouse  was  overwhelmingly  in  the  negative— 3,698 
popular  sentiment  upon  the  matter  and,  by  yeas  to  63,125  nays. 

.    w 

WAITE,  HOBBISON  SEMICK,  jurist,  born  in  1871  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  one 
Lynn,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1816 ;  died  in  Washing-  of  the  three  counsel  of  the  United  States  before 
ton,  D.  C,  March  23,  1888.  He  was  the  eldest  the  Geneva  Court  of  Arbitration  which  passed 
of  eight  children  of  Henry  Matson  Waite,  Chief'  upon  the  *^  Alabama"  claims,  his  associates 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  was  graduated  at  Yale  being  his  old  classmate,  William  M.  Evarts,  and 
College  in  1837,  in  the  class  that  also  includ-  Caleb  Gushing.  Besides  his  general  arguments 
ed  William  M.  Evarts,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  before  that  court,  he  made  a  special  one,  on 
Daniel  B.  Coe,  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  the  liability  of  the  British  Government  for  per- 
immediately  began  studying  law  with  his  fa-  mitting  the  Confederate  steamers  to  take  in 
ther.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Maumee  supplies  of  coal  in  British  ports,  which  at- 
City,  Ohio,  where  he  finished  his  studies,  was  tracted  much  attention  in  legal  and  diplomatic 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839  and  began  practic-  circles.  He  returned  to  Toledo  in  November, 
ing  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Young.  In  1872,  and  resumed  his  practice.  In  1873  he 
1850  the  firm  removed  to  Toledo,  and  in  1854  was  unanimously  elected  by  both  parties  as  a 
a  new  partnership  was  formed  by  Mr.  Waite  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  his  brother  Robert.  Though  a  Whig  till  and  at  its  organization  was  chosen  president. 
1866  and  a  Republican  thereafter,  and  pos-  On  Jan.  19,  1874,  he  was  nominated  by  Preai- 
sessing  wide  repute  for  his  legal  acumen  and  dent  Grant  to  be  the  seventh  Chief-Justice  of 
success  at  the  bar,  he  was  loath  to  accept  pub-  the  United  States,  to  succeed  Salmon  Portland 
lie  ofiice  based  on  politics.  In  1849  he  was  Chase,  after  the  United  States  Senate  had  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  jected  the  nominations  of  George  H.  Williams 
in  1862  was  an  unwilling  and  defeated  candi-  and  Caleb  Gushing.  After  a  discussion  of  one 
date  for  Congress.  He  was  frequently  tend-  hour  the  Senate  indorsed  the  nomination,  and 
ered  but  always  declined  a  seat  on  the  bench  two  days  afterward  confirmed  it,  every  Sena- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  preferring  to  tor  present,  62,  voting  in  his  favor.  For  his 
remain  at  the  bar.  The  office  of  member  of  share  of  circuit  labor  he  took  the  States  of  Ma- 
the  Legislature  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  ryland.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  CaA>- 
was  ever  elected  as  a  political  preferment.    In  lina,  and  South  Carolina.     In  1876  he  was 
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urged  hj  many  friends  to  permit  the  ase  of  his  have  sole  power  to  grant  licenses  and  to  fix 

name  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  bat  de-  the  amount  of  the  fee.    The  appropriations 

clined  in  a  cliaracteristio  letter,  in  which  he  inclnde  $178,490  for  a  new  bailding  at  the 

declared  that  no  man  ooght  to  accept  the  Penitentiary  and  for  the  purchase  of  machin* 

ohief-junticeship  unless  he  took  a  vow  to  leave  ery  to  manufacture  grain«sacks  therein;  $80,- 

it  as  honorable  as  he  found  it,  and  expressed  000  for  buildings  at  the  School  for  Defective 

the  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of  impartial  Youth  at  Vancouver;  $60,000  for  erecting  a 

iustice  the  Constitution  might  wisely  have  pro-  new  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Medical  Lake ; 

hibited  the  election  of  a  ChiefJustice  to  the  $10,600  for  the  Territorial  University;   and 

presidency.     He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  $75,000  for  the  support  of  the  Insane  Asylum 

from  Yale  in  1872.    (For  a  portrait  of  Chief-  for  two  years.    Congress  was  memorialized  to 

Justice  Waite,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopfedia*'  for  admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union  with  North 

1882,  page  126.)  Idaho  annexed.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were 

WASHINCTON  TEBtrrotT.   TeiTlt«lal  Geven-  as  follow: 


it— The  following  were  the  Territorial  of-       Changing  the  time  of  meetinir  of  the  Leffislaturo, 

ficers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Eugene  Sem-  so  that  the  next  eession  shall  begin  on  the  Beoond 

Sle;  Secretary,  N.  H.  Owings;  Treasurer,  T,  Monday  of  January,  1889. 
[.  Ford,  succeeded  by  Frank  I.  Blodgett;  An-       ^T*^"'  ^'*'"  ""^i^^^^lSS^S  **':  ^^  ■«nten<»  of 

Ai*r^^  T  u   Jt^^  ^«i^,>^^^  K«.  T  ir  \r»l.vi.».  pneoners  aa  a  reward  for  good  behavior, 

ditor,  T.  M.  Reed,  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Murphy ;  ^  oirectln^  the  Governor  to  appoint  four  lawyere, 

Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction,  J.  C.  two  tVom  each  of  the  great  politacal  partios,  as  oom- 

Lawrence,  succeeded  by  J.  H.  Morgan ;  Chief-  miBsionen  to  oodiiy  the  law^. 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard  A.       ^"'f^on^oK  omnued  counties  to  issue  bonds  to 

Jones,  who  died  on  August  19,  and  was  sue-  rerand  thar  indebtedn<>8s.        ^        ,     .  ., 

J  \  fTifv  wiw  vu  xxu|^u9v  A»,  Buu  noB  ou^         Au  eUborste  act  m  relation  to  coal-mines,  provid- 

oeeded  by  Charles  E.  Boyle,  by  appointment  m^  for  their  inspection,  regulation,  and  ventilation, 
of  the  President.  Chief-Justice  Boyle  entered  and  for  escapement-shalts  and  other  appliances  for 
upon  his  duties  in  November,  but  died  on  De-  thesalfety  and  health  of  miners, 
cember  16,  after  scarcely  a  month's  service.  ^?^^^^,9  the  location  and  recording  of  quarts- 
Thomas  Burke  was  then  appointed  Chief-  ZSX^SSr  ""^  ^  ""^  '^^  ssaessment-work 
Justice,  entering  npon  his  duties  in  the  last  Providing  a  mode  of  jg^miitbroent  in  dril  actions. 
week  of  the  year.  Associate  Justices,  Frank  Regulating  the  pmctioe  of  dentistry  by  requiring 
Allyn,    William    G.    Langford,    and    George  ^^^^  practitioner  to  obtain  a  diploma  from  some 

Turner  Mtcceeded  by  Lncia.  BN«h  The  Ktt^^^ie'Slltg^  "cI^MlS.^ 
office  of  Attorney-General,  created  by  the  Declaring  Sundays,  New-Year's  Day,  Fourth  of 
Legislature  in  January,  was  filled  by  the  ap-  July,  Twenty-seoond  of  Pebruaiy,  Christmas,  Thanks- 
point  men  t  of  J.  B.  Metcalfe.  givi^5  Memorial  Day.  and  days  on  which  freneral  or 

Li«lfllailve  fiwrfsB^The  Legislature,  which  JPJJ^  *  i^udk  s*"'     ^^^  "*'  """"^^  ''*''®"  "* 
was  in  session  at  the  begioning  of  the  year,      *AioSSing  thS^u^  of  seals  upon  deeds,  and  pix>- 

adjoumed    on    February   2.     An    important  riding  that  the  word  **hein,'^or  other  technical 

feature  of  its  work  was  the  passage  of  an  act  terms,  shall  not  be  necessary  to  oonvej  an  estate  in 

granting  to  women  over  twenty-one  years  old,  f«e  simple.  ,^-    .. 

otherwise  qualified  by  residence,  etc.,  the  right       l^'^S^  *  penalty  for  the  careless  use  of  firearms* 
I      Z       H*;"""'^  •*/  •  «»•" w^«,  vvu.,  kuv  a  wub        Prescribing  a  short  form  of  mortosffe  and  acknowl- 

of  suffrage  in  all  elections  for  Territorial  or  edgment 

local  ofSces.     It  is  substantially  the  aame  act       Authorizing  telemph  and  telephone  companies  to 

that  was  passed  in  1886  and  declared  unoon-  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  constructing 

stitutional  by  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court.  *^*^'Je^®figh  and       e  law 
The  law  that  imposes  a  tax  on  the  gross  earn-       To'^puni/h  t^  gf^g oVfalse  pedi^rrecs  of  animals, 
ings  of  railroads  was  repealed,  and  an  act  taxing       BevVmg  the  procedure  in  civil  actions, 
railroad  property  was  substituted  therefor.    A       Making  it  larceny  for  a  bailee  to  appropriate  goods 

new  organization  and  new  rules  for  the  militia  of  another  in  his  iK>sse8Aion. 

were  adopted.     An  annual  tax  of  one  fifth  of  ^.^^  P"^®''*  the  mtrodurtion  or  spread  of  contagious 

^'^  «7*^f  •^«     *f "  e»"«i^oi  Mf*^  V*  ^Jus,uw^u  vi  discascs  smong  sheep,  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 

a  mill  IS  to  be  levied  for  its  support^  to  be  kept  ment  of  a  county  ins^or  of  sheep? 
as  a  separate  fund  for  militia  purposes  ex-       Prohibitinfr  corporations  from  pavinff  their  em- 

dusively.  At  each  general  election  a  briga-  ploy^s  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money  ot  the  United 
dier-general  and  sdjutant-general   are  to  be       ***?;    .  .  __,  j  *    j    j  _.    j. 

electll.  In  time  of^peacetLe  National  Guard  «*,ftrSg"llS.l'S'.S?e  ^^IS  t^htf^uTZr' ''- 
shsll  consist  of  not  more  than  twelve  compa-        Creatinff  the  county  of  Olcanagan  out  of  the  west- 

nies  of  infantry  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  em  half  or  Stevens  County, 
the  infantry  companies  to  consist  of  not  fewer       Autliorizinff  county  commissionerR  to  levy  a  tax  not 

than  twenty-four  or  more  than  sixty  me|.  ?hTr^^  o?irCnf.ofdi:r."!!l.d^Sb;:  !i^^^^^^^ 

License-fees  for  the  sale  of  liquors  were  fixed  families,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 

at  not  less  than    $800  and  not  more  than  Grand  Army  posts. 

$1,000,  10  per  cent,  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  into       Declaring  it  anion  for  the  owner  to  set  fire  to  an  un- 

the  Territorial  treasury,  the  remainder  to  be  occupied  building. 

applied  for  school  and  local  purposes.    The       DevsltpMat — ^Estimates  made  by  the  Gov- 

county  commissioners  in  counties  outside  of  ernor  place  the  population  of  the  Territory,  on 

cities,  and  the  governing  authorities  in  cities,  Sept.  80,  1888,  at  167,982  persons,  an  increase 
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of  24,213  over  the  censna  retaniB  of  1887.  The  The  immediate  result  was  that  white  people^ 
assessed  YalaatioQ  of  the  Territory  for  1888  ex-  who  had  hitherto  considered  hop-picking  as 
hibits  an  increase  of  $28,068,443  over  1887,  the  fit  only  for  Indians  and  foreigners,  readily  of- 
total  valuiition  being  $84,621,182.  This  large  fered  their  services  to  the  growers,  and  the 
increase  is  partially  dae  to  the  assessment  of  crop  was  gathered  without  the  aid  of  Chinese, 
railroad  property  for  ad-valorem  taxation  for  Ltcal  OpttMb^The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
the  first  time.  During  the  year  137  miles  of  Territory  rendered  a  decision  in  January,  de- 
ne w  railroad  have  been  constructed,  the  total  daring  that  the  local-option  law  passed  in  1886 
mileage  in  October  being  1,197  miles.  was  unconstitational  and  void.     Two  of  the 

OmL — For  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  the  to-  judges  based  their  opinion  on  the  ground  that 

tal  coal-product  of  the  Territory  is  estimated  it  delegated  legislative  power  to  local  bodies, 

at  1,138,801  tons,  against  525,706  tons  for  the  while  a  third,  rejecting  this  reason,  decided 

year  preceding.    The  mines  having  the  largest  that  the  authority  given  by  the  act  had  by  its 

yield  are  as  follow :  Roslyn,  234,201  tons;  Car-  terms  been  granted  to  no  legally  constituted 

bon  Hill,  203,702  tons:  Black  Diamond,  186,-  local  officials  or  bodies.    The  fourth  judge  dis- 

622  tons ;  Franklin,  182,921  tons ;  Newcastle,  sented  from  these  views. 

158,134  tons.  Wmum  8iftage.~ln  Aufrust  the  Territorial 

CharftlM. — A  small  appropriation  was  made  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided  that  the 
by  the  IjCgislature  of  1885-86  for  the  main-  woman-suffrage  law  of  1888  was  unconstitu- 
tenance  of  a  school  for  defective  youth,  and  a  tional,  as  it  had  two  years  before  decided  re- 
small  class  of  unfortunates  that  had  been  as-  garding  a  similar  law  of  the  Legislature  of 
sembled  at  Tacoma  were  removed  to  Vancou-  1886  The  decision  recites  that  the  Legislature 
ver  and  adopted  as  wards  of  the  Territory,  of  the  Territory  has  only  such  power  as  is 
Through  the  liberality  of  citizens  of  Vancou-  given  it  by  the  organic  act  and  other  acts  of 
ver,  a  farm  was  purchased  and  some  buildings  Congress,  and  tlie  question,  therefore,  turns 
erected  thereon  for  the  accommodation  of  this  upon  the  construction  of  the  word  ''  citizen '' 
school,  and  the  small  appropriation  was  made  in  that  act.  The' court  finds  that  the  use  of 
to  serve.  By  a  bill  approved  Jan.  26,  1888,  an  that  term  was  to  indicate  males  only.  Section 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for  a  build-  1,859  refers  to  ^^male  citizens  '^  and  the  court 
in^  for  this  school,  and  an  act  approved  Jan.  reasons  that  in  all  places  where  the  mere  word 
28, 1888,  appropriated  $12,000  for  m^ntenance.  citizen  is  used  it  means  ^^male  citizen."  They 
The  building  was  in  process  of  construction  dur-  find  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ing  the  year.  and  all  laws  of  Congress  were  made  with  the 

]liiitia> — By  the  militia  act  of  this  year,  above  purpose  and  intention  of  males  alone  exercising 

referred  to,  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territo-  the  right  of  franchise. 

ry  was  placed  upon  a  secure  basis.  The  troops  PMlttcaL — On  Sept.  4  a  Democratic  Territorial 
have  been  provided  with  uniforms  and  armo-  Convention  met  at  Spokane  Falls,  and  re- 
ries,  and  the  regiments  with  colors,  and  the  nominated  Delegate  Charles  S.  Voorhees  for 
service  thus  being  made  more  attractive,  the  Congress.  J.  J.  Hunt  was  nominated  for  Briga- 
companies  were  immediately  recruited  up  to  dier-General  of  the  Territorial  militia,  and  Hil- 
the  maximum.  The  force  now  consists  of  two  lory  Butler  for  Adjutant-General.  The  plat- 
regiments  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  form  adopted  contains  the  following: 

in  all  750  officers  and  men.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  un- American  policy  of 

The  Chiiese. — How  strong  a  feeling  exists  in  interferinfir  with  or  destroying  any  now  legally  exist- 

the  Territory  against  Chinese  labor  was  shown  i°g  private  or  ^abiio  business  interests,  by  sumptuary 

by  an  incident  in  Pierce  County.    The  hop-  laws  orothorwifle,withoutju8t  compensation  and  due 

fields  in  this  county  are  extensive,  and  when  P"^®"  ^    *^' 

tlie  season  for  gathering  the  crop  came,  it  was  The  Republican  Territorial  Convention  met 
found  that  the  labor  of  Indians  and  others  At  Ellensburg  on  Sept.  11,  and  nominated 
heretofore  employed  in  this  work  could  not  be  John  B.  Allen  for  Delegate,  A.  P.  Curry  for 
obtained.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  Brigadier-General,  and  R.  (x.  OBrien  for  Ad- 
hop-growers  to  import  Chinese  laborers  from  iutant-General.  Its  platform  contains  the  fol- 
Portland,  Oregon.    Rumors  of  the  fact  at  once  lowing : 

created  excitement,  especially  in  the  city  of  Ta-  We  arraign  the  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
coma,  where  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  to  failure  to  place  an  adequate  force  on  the  frontier  of 
consider  the  situation.  Among  the  resolutions  ^  ch  jj^''  Territory  to  prevent  the  unlawful  entiy 
arlopted  by  this  meeting  were  the  following :  We  Wrtily  advocate  the  forfeiture  of  all  unearned 
That  the  public-school  board  in  moat  respectfully  land  fcnntB  within  our  Territory,  and  their  nstrictioa 
requested  to  grant  applicant  cbildren  leave  or  absence  to  the  use  of  actual  settlerB.  and  we  demand  the  im- 
to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  hop-fieldB.  mediate  passage  of  the  Dolph  Bill  declaring  forfeiture 
That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  in  of  that  portion  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Paoiflo 
each  ward  and  precinct  to  take  applications,  both  from  Railway  Company  between  Wallula  and  Portland, 
employers  and  employes,  to  facilitate  exchange  be-  We  are  in  favor  of  ledslation  establishing  the  eitrht- 
twoen  both  parties.  hour  system  for  the  working  of  mines,  and  prohibit- 
That  under  no  consideration  nor  in  any  emergency  insr  the  employment  of  child  labor  therein,  and  we 
will  we  consent  to  the  reintroduction  of  Chinese  into  disapprove  of  the  introduction  of  armed  men  for  th* 
Pierce  County,  and  that  we  will  use  every  legal  means  purpose  of  intimidating  and  humiliating  laborers  in 
to  prevent  the  same.  .  mines,  mills,  etc 
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We  Mieye  that  the  charipes  of  tnmiiportatioD,  war&-        Brituh  Gniana,— This  colony  is  on  the  South 


natiiig  obarges  or  tariiu.  Its  area  is  about  109,000  sqnare  miles.    About 

When  the  Territory  of  Waiihinfftoii  is  admitted  into  180  square  miles  are  under  cultivation.     The 

the  Union,  we  ask  that  the  boundaries  be  extended  to  Governor  is  Charles  Bruc«.     The  capital  is 

include  North  Idaho.  Georgetown,   with    62,000  inhabitants.     The 

A  Prohibition  ticket  was  also  in  the  field,  chief  product  is  sugar,  there  being,  in  1886,  in 

At  the  November  election    the   Republican  active  operation,  105  sugar-estates,  cultivating 

candidates  were  successful,  changing  a  Demo-  76,203  acres.    The  population  of  the  colony  in 

oratic  plurality  of  2,200  in  1886  to  a  Republican  iggg  ^ras  274,811,  of  whom  74,026  were  abo- 

plurality  of  over  7,300.    For  Delegates,  Allen  rigines;  94,782  East  Indians;  8,846  Chinese; 

received  26,291  votes;  Voorhees,  18,920;  and  1 1,847  Portuguese;  and  4,231  negroes.    The 

Roger  S.  Greene  (Prohibition),  1,187.    At  the  public  debt,  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  £446,700. 

same  election,  members  of  the  Territorial  Legis-  Xbe  revenue  in  1886  was  £446,025  and  the 

laturefor  1889  were  chosen.    The  Republicans  expenditure  £476,964.     The  imporU  in  1886 

elected  11  of  the  12  members  of  the  Council,  were  valued  at  £1,486,297;  exports,  £1,842,- 

aud  21  of  the  24  members  of  the  Lower  House.  535.    The  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  and 

WEST  INDIiS.  British.  Bahamat.^The  Ba-  cleared  in  1886  was  627,845. 
hamas  are  a  chain  of  islands  lying  between  Jamaica^  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
20**  42'  and  27**  34'  north  latitude,  and  72°  40'  southward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba, 
and  79°  5'  west  longitude,  composed  of  about  The  Cayman  Islands  are  dependencies  of  Ja- 
twenty  inhabited  islands  and  an  immense  num-  maica,*  and  have  an  area  of  89  miles.  The 
her  of  islets  and  rocks,  comprising  altogether  population  of  Jamaica  in  1886  was  620,000, 
4.466  square  miles.  The  principal  island  is  the  number  of  whites  not  exceeding  16,000. 
New  Providence.  The  population  in  1886  was  The  population  of  Kingston,  the  capital,  is 
47,278.  The  town  of  Nassau  has  about  5,000  88,566.  The  Governor  is  Gen.  Sir  U.  W. 
inhabitants.  The  Governor  is  H.  A.  Blake.  Norman.  The  chief  crops  are  sugar,  coffee, 
The  commercial  relations  of  the  colony  are  ginger,  and  pimento ;  and  the  exports  com- 
mainly  with  the  United  States.  Considerable  prise,  in  addition  to  those  products,  rum,  dye- 
quantities  of  pineapples,  oranges,  and  bananas  woods,  and  fruit.  There  are  150  acres  of  Gov- 
are  exported.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  ernment  cinchona  -  plantations.  The  number 
£83,126.  The  revenue  in  1886  was  £43,920 ;  of  sugar-estates  in  operation  is  198.  The  pub- 
the  expenditure,  £44,629.  The  imports  in  1886  lie  debt  amounts  to  £1,552,543.  The  revenue 
were  valued  at  £189,410,  and  the  exports  at  in  1886  was  £564,875 ;  the  expenditure,  £582,- 
£150,890.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  785.  The  imports  in  1886  were  valued  at 
cleared  in  the  same  year  was  209,996.  £1,825,603  ;  the  exports  at  £1,280,118.    The 

&r&a(20M  is  in  latitude  13°  4' north,  longitude  amount  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in 

59°  7'  west,  and  is  the  most  windward  of  the  1886  was  881,516  tons. 
Caribbee  Islands.   It  is  nearly  21  English  miles        Trinidad. — ^This  island  is  about  sixteen  miles 

long  by  14  in  breadth.    The  population  of  the  eastward  of  Venezuela,  and  is  separated  from 

island  is  180,000.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Charles  C.  the  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  into  which 

I^es.  Almost  the  sole  productions  are  sugar  and  fall  the  northern  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.    The 

molasses.    In  1886  the  island  exported  45,768  colony  will  henceforth  Include  Tobago.    The 

hogsheads  of  the  former  and  83,218  puncheons  population  in  1886  was  178,270 ;  that  of  Port 

of  the  latter.    The  public  debt  does  not  exceed  of  Spain,  the  capital,  being  81,858 ;  of  San  Fer- 

£29,800.    The  revenue  in  1886  was  £136,286,  nando,  6,835.    The  total  length  of  railroads 

and  the  expenditure  £136,628.    The  total  im-  in  operation,  all  Government  property,  is  61^ 

ports  reached  £863,491 ;  the  exporU,  £739,911.  miles.    There  are  63  miles  of  teleffraph.    The 

The  a^rgregate  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  public  debt  amounts  to  £571,880.    The  revenue 

cleared  in  1886  was  916,242.  m  1886  was  £453,407 ;  the  expenditure,  £443.- 

Bermuda. — The  ^'  Bermudas ''  form  a  group  503.    The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  val- 

of  about  300  nmall  islands  in  the  western  At-  ued  at  £2,603,514 ;  the  exports  at  £2,509,140. 

lantic  Ocean,  in  latitude  32°  15'  north  and  Ion-  The  amount  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in 

gitude  64°  51'  west.    The  Governor  is  Lieut.-  1886  was  1,196,076  tons. 
Gen.  Thoma/9  Lionel  John  Gallwey.   The  popu-        Brituh  Bbnduras,  a  colony  on  the  eastern 

lation  in  1886  was  16,177;  that  of  Hamilton,  coast  of  Central  America,  bounded  north  by 

tlie  capital,  2,100.    The  public  debt  in  1886  was  Yucatan,  west  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from 

£2,714 ;  the  revenue,   £30,518  ;  and  the  ex-  the  rapids  of  Gracias-4-Dios  on  the  river  Sars- 

pcnditure  £28,432.    The  chief  product*)  are  toon  to  Garbutt^s  Falls  on  the  river  Belize, 

early  potatoes,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  beets,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Mexican  frontier, 

which  are  sent  to  New  York.    The  imports  in  The  area  is  7,562  square  miles.    The  popula- 

1886  were  valued  at  £279.190;  the  exports,  tion  does  not  exceed  30,000 ;  that  of  the  chief 

£78,546.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  port,   Belize,  being  5,767.    The  Governor  is 

in  the  same  year  was  281,528.  K.  T.  Golds  worthy.    Tlie  public  debt  amounts 
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to  ^68,750.    The  reveniie  in  1866  was  $271,-  namber  of  sea-going  vessels  entering  in  the 

810 ;  the  expenditure,  $802,775.     In  the  for-  same  year  was  897. 

ests  and  wilds  are  foand  the  cedar,  rose-wood,  French  Guiana  is  still  a  penal  colony.  The 
ballet  -  tree,  fanstic,  lignum  -  vites,  sapodilla,  climate  being  considered  unhealthf  ol,  it  attracts 
Santa  Maria,  iron-wood,  red  and  white  pine,  but  little  immigration,  in  spite  of  its  exaber- 
India-rubber,  and  gutta-percha  trees.  The  co-  antly  fertile  soil  and  manifold  resources,  among 
ooanut  flourishes,  as  do  also  the  cahoon-plant  which  placer  and  quartz  gold  are  prominent, 
and  the  ground-nut.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  The  population  (exclusive  of  the  wild  Indians) 
(bananas  and  plantains)  and  its  shipment  to  is  only  26,905.  The  Governor  is  M.  Gernlle- 
silew  Orleans,  are  extending  and  proving  re-  R^acb6.  The  colony  has  no  public  debt.  The 
munerative.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  budget  for  1886  showed  an  outlay  of  2,128,000 
ship  fruit  to  the  European  markets,  in  steamers  francs,  the  home  Government  at  the  same  time 
fitted  with  refrigerating  apparatus.  The  chief  spending  on  the  colony  3,266,000  francs.  The 
industry  is  wood-cutting,  now  200  years  old;  import  of  merchandise  was  7,200,000  francs; 
8,000,000  feet  of  mahogany  and  17,000  tons  of  the  export,  4,700,000  francs.  There  entered, 
logwood  are  on  an  average  exported  annually,  in  the  same  year,  the  port  of  Cayenne,  86  sea- 
There  are  61  sugar-mills  and  large  fruit-plantn-  going  vessels. 

tions.  The  chief  exports  are  logwood,  mahog-  Spanish.  —  Porto  Rico  is  the  lesser  of  the 
any,  sugar,  fruit,  India-rubber,  tortoise-shell,  Spanish  Antilles.  (For  area  and  population, 
and  sarsaparilla.  The  imports  in  1886  were  see  ^*  Annual  Cyclopiedia"  for  1885.)  The 
valued  at  $1,179,818;  the  exports  at  $1,400,-  Governor  and  Captain-General  is  L.  Tab^n. 
284.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1886  The  American  Consul  at  St.  Johns  is  Edward 
was  287,254  tons.  Conroy.  The  island  is  in  a  remarkably  pros- 
Frendi. — Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  perons  condition,  and  continually  attracts  im- 
have  an  area  of  1,870  square  kilometres;  the  migration  from  Spain,  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
population  numbering  182,619.  The  Governor  the  other  West  Indies.  The  population  of 
13  M.  Le  Boucher.  The  public  indebtedness  is  the  leading  cities  is  as  follows:  Ponce,  37,- 
1,001,000  francs;  the  budget  for  1886  esti-  545;  San  German,  80,146;  Mayagdez,  26,446; 
mated  the  income  at  4,158,000  francs,  and  the  Arecibo,  25,457 ;  Naguabo,  24,912;  St.  Johns 
outlay  at  the  same  sum.  The  home  Govern-  (the  capital),  28,414.  A  railroad  is  to  be  built 
ment  spent  on  the  colony,  in  the  same  year,  to  connect  the  above-named  ports  and  thus 
2,118,000  francs.  The  imports  of  merchandise  encircle  the  entire  island.  It  will  measure  546 
in  1886  amounted  to  17,500,000  francs ;  the  kilometres.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  50,000,- 
exports  to  16,800,000.  There  entered  the  bar-  000  francs,  on  which  the  Government  guaran- 
bors  417  sea-going  vessels.  During  the  fiscal  tees  an  annual  interest  of  8  per  cent.  In  1888 
year  1887  the  colony  exported  45,646  tons  of  there  were  in  operation  838  kilometres  of  tele- 
sugar  in  crystals,  and  2,269  tons  of  brown  graph,  the  number  of  offices  being  85.  The 
sngar;  during  1888  the  amounts  were  respect-  colonial  budget  for  1888-^89  fixes  the  expendi- 
ively  40,Q78  and  1,690  tons.  The  rum  expor-  ture  at  $8,978,491,  and  the  revenue  at  $8,863,- 
tation  was  2,904,166  litres  in  1887,  declining  100.  The  peninsula  and  foreign  trade  move- 
to  2,686,822  in  1888.  The  molasses  importa-  ment  in  1886  was:  Imports,  $11,116,548;  ex- 
tion  declined  from  832,280  litres  in  1887  to  ports,  $10,298,544.  The  chief  articles  exported 
184,926  in  1888.  In  January,  1889,  the  Gen-  were:  Sugar,  59,888  tons ;  cofi:ee,  16,761  tons; 
eral  Council  of  Guadeloupe  passed  a  law  favor-  molasses,  20,086  tons ;  tobacco,  2,058  tons, 
ing  importation  into  the  colony  of  certain  In  1887  the  export  of  sugar  increased  to  81,- 
manufactures  of  the  mother-country,  by  fixing  855  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  Por- 
higher  duties  on  articles  made  outside  of  torican  ports  in  1886  was  1.874,  with  a  ton- 
France.  Thus  the  duty  on  foreign  cotton  nage  of  96.855.  The  American  trade  with 
goods  is  doubled,  the  duties  on  shoe-leather  Porto  Rico  has  been  as  follows : 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  materially  raised,  as 


are  also  those  on  butter,  wines,  and  codfish.  rscal  year. 

By  way  of  reciprocity,  the  home  Government    

is  urged  to  reduce  the  duties  now  levied  in    i^^s 

France  on  coffee,  cocoa,  vanilla-beans,  and  pi-  jlsl !!!!!!'.!!!!.'!! ! 
mento,  of  colonial  growth. 


ImporU  hito  tii« 
Uaitod  StelM. 


4,661,690 


DenMrtk  aporti  fhm 

Um  Unltwl  Stotw 


11.676,929 
1J0U41 
1,980,858 


Martinique  covers  988  square  kilometres,  The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 

and  the  population  is  175,755.    The  Governor  pany  began  on  Oct.  80,  1888,  a  new  steamship 

is  Albert  Grodet    The  island  chiefiy  produces  service  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico. 

sugar,  the  ^'ield  of  which  in  1888  was  50,000  WEST  TIRGINU..    State  G«feiWMBt— The  fol- 

tons.    The  public  debt  does  not  exceed  485,000  lowing    were   the  State  ofiScers  during   tlie 

francs;  the  budget  for  1886  showed  expendi-  year:  Governor,  E.  Willis  Wilson,  Democrat; 

tures  to  the  amount  of  4,584,000  francs.    The  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  S.  Walker ;  Treas- 

home  Government,  in  1886,  spent  on  the  colony  nrer,  William  T.  Thompson ; .  Auditor,  Patrick 

2,187,000  francs.    The  import  of  merchandise  F.  Duffey;    Attorney-General,   Alfred    Cald- 

reached  28,700,000  francs  in  1886,  while  the  well ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Benja- 

export  amounted  to  20,400,000  francs.    The  min  S.  Morgan;    President  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Appeals,    Okey  Johnson ;    Jndtfes,  $83.    The  same  salarj  was  paid  males  and  fe- 

Thomas  0.  Green,  Adam  0.  Snyder,  and  Sam-  males  for  the  same  grade  of  work.    The  State 

uel  Woods.       ,  also  supports  six  normal  schools  and  a  State 

FbuuMM. — The   following  statement   shows  University, 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  hi-        iHBigradM. — ^The  first  organized  movement 

ennial  period  ending  Sept.  80,  1888 ;  Receipts  to  promote  immigration  to  the  State  was  he- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  80,  1887,  $1,-  gun  during  the  year.    On  February  29,  at  the 

816,020.58 ;  balance  at  the  end  of  the  preoed-  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

ing  year,  $868,001.80;  making  a  total  of  $1,-  Wheeling,  about  1,000  business  men  of  the 

684,022.88 ;    disbursements  during  the  same  State  met  in  that  city  and  organized  the  West 

period,    $1,824,116.55;    balance   at  the  end  Virginia  Immigration  and  Development  Asbo- 

of  1887,  $859,905.88.     Receipts   during  the  ciation,  said  association  to  have  in  each  county 

year  ended  Sept.  80, 1888,  $1,205,119.71 ;  bal-  a  county  auxiliary,  to  be  organized  as  soon  as 

ance  at  the  end  of  preceding  year,  $859,905.88 ;  practicable    by  the    representatives   of  each 

making  a  total  of  $1,565,025.54;    disburse-  county  in  this  convention,  the  necessary  steps 

ments  during  the  same  period,  $1,227,288.98 ;  to  be  taken  to  organize  the  counties  not  here 

balance  at  the  end  of  1888,  $887,786.56.  represented. 

The  balance  in  the  State  fund  on  Sept.  80,        EtecdM  FraidSi — ^The  Governor  says,  in  his 

1888,  was  $52,974,80 ;   in  the  general  school  biennial  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  1889 : 
fund,  $279,811.16 ;  and  in  the  school  fund,  $4,-        Kcproach  has  been  cast  upon  our  State  as  never 

950.60.  before  by  illegal,  flraudulent,  and  corrupt  voting  in  al- 

Dnring  the  two  years  1887  and  1888  it  be-  moat  every  county  within  its  borders.    This  b  so 

came  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  unusually  P'P»^^5  J^^  "  *>* '',^?  ™?*  "y.l?*^-".  The  capito- 

1...^  »»^.^^.u«J:^»<.     4.^  K^.«^.»  *i^Q  AAA    ^t  tions  ot  1884  were  188,622,  and  the  entire  vote,  alter 

large  appropriations,   to  borrow  $148,000,  of  the  most  active  political  cainpidgn  ever  made  in  the 

which  sum  $125,000  was  borrowed  from  banks  state,  187,627.  The  capitations  of  1888  were  147,408, 
and  $18,000  from  the  board  of  the  school  and  the  vote  159,440.  The  difference  in  the  capita- 
fund,  all  of  which  amounts  have  since  been  ^o^  »nd  the  vote  in  1884  was  4,086,  in  1888  it  was 
nRiH  toiA  in  ftdditinn  thnrAtn  thfl  nntn  nf  ItfiT  -  12,082.  This  shows  an  increase  ot  votes  in  four 
paia,  ana  m  anoition  inereto  tne  sum  oi  f  OV  ^  of  21,868,  which,  if  legitimate,  would  indicate  a 
545.46,  on  account  of  claims  filed  by  shenffs  population  of  900,000,  and  an  increase  in  four  years  of 
pnor  to  1885.  There  has  also  been  paid  $7,000  much  more  than  100,000.  It  is  certain  that  no  such 
on  account  of  the  $59,000,  which  was  borrowed  increase  has  taken  pkoe. 

'^TiftflA  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '"^^  ^'^^^  ^^^        '^^  Governor  advises,  among  other  reme- 

*°2.i:  a  J  X    *     .    .     1  ^^®^  ^^®  passage  of  a  registration  act,  although 

There  was  expendod  on  account  of  criminal  \^  operation  would  seem  to  be  limited,  if  not 

charges  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  m  Sep-  destroyed,  by  the  following  provisions  of  the 

teinber,  1887,  $117,682.46,  and  for  the  year  gtate  Constitution : 

'^'I'hfia.^^^.^^^^^^^  fA.        No  citizen  shaU  ever  be  denied  or  icftised  the 

The  assessment  of  property  in  the  Stete  for  ^^^  ^^  privilege  of  voting  at  an  election,  because  his 

1887,  was  as  follows:  Real  property,  $118,181,-  name  is  not,  or  has  not  been  registered  or  listed  as  a 
986 ;  personal  propertv,  $48,978,808 ;  railroad  qualified  voter. 

property,  $15,185,650*    For   1888  the  assess-        Tlje  LMfisUture  shall  never  authoriao  or  establish 

mentwas:  Real  property,  $119,414,484;  per-  »ny  boanT or  court  of  registniUon  ot  voter*, 
sonal  property,  $44,469,225;  railroad  property,        FNshetb — On  July  11  and  12,  in  consequence 

$15,501,670.    The  past  six  years  have  shown  of  heavy  rains,  an  unusual  rise  and  overflow  of 

an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  State,  espe-  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  State  occurred,  inun- 

cially  in  railroad  property,  which  has  grown  dating  a  large  territory  and  sweeping  away 

in  value  from  $8,458, 904  to  $15,501,670.    Real  bridges,  buildings,  crops,  and  other  property, 

property  has  increased  from  $106,958,187,  and  The  rise  of  the  waters  was  in  many  streams 

personal  property  f^om  $89,687,785.  greater  than  ever  before  known.    Scarcely  a 

EdicatlMi — ^The  number  of  youth  in  the  State  week  later,  on  July  19,  the  city  of  Wheeling 

between  six  and  twenty-one  years,  according  to  and  vicinity  was  visited  by  a  storm  of  great  fury, 

theenumerationof  1887, wns249,178; according  though  scarcely  of  an  hours  duration,  which 

to  that  of  1888.  256,860.     The  number  enrolled  destroyed  bridges  in  the  city  limits,  eight  peo- 

in  the  free  scliools  for  1887  was  179,507;  for  pie  thereon  being  drowned,  and  04iu9ed  great 

1888,  189,251.  For  1887  the  average  daily  at-  loss  of  property.  On  August  21,  another  de- 
tendance  was  108,298,  and  for  1888  122,020.  structive  storm  swelled  the  rivers  and  swept 
There  were  4,608  schooU  of  all  grtides  in  1887,  away  bridges  and  property  in  the  nortliern 
and  4,816  in  1888,  an  increase  of  216 ;  5,089  portion  of  the  State.  The  homes  and  entire 
teachers  were  employed  in  1887,  and  5,288  in  property  of  many  were  swept  away,  and  whole 
1888.  The  number  of  school  houses  in  1887  villages  were  for  a  time  dependent  on  the 
was  4,465 ;  in  1888, 4,567.    The  average  length  charity  of  their  npighbors. 

of  the  school  year  increase^  from  four  months        PtHtkiL — The  earliest  nominations  for  State 

and  nineteen  days  in  1887  to  five  months  and  officers  were  made  by  the  Union  Labor  party, 

two  days  in  1888.    The  aversge  sdary  per  which  met  in  convention  at  Charleston  on  May 

month  paid  teachers  holding  number  one  cer-  8,  and  selected  as  candidates,  S.  H.  Piersol  for 

tifioates  for  1887  was  $81.52;  for  1888  it  was  Governor;  J.  H.  Burtt  for  Auditor,  who  later 
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withdrew  from  the  ticket  and  guve  his  snpport  dep^ndents,^^  met  at  Oharleston  and  placed  in 

to  the  Republicans;  S.  P.  Haw ver  for  Treasurer;  nomination  prcbidential  electors  and  a  State 

D.  D.  T.  Famsworth  for  Attorney-General;  and  ticket  containing  the  following  names:  For 

O.  D.  Hill  for  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools.  Goyernor,  W.  H.  Davis;  Auditor,  E.  A.  Turner: 

The  platform  incinded  the  following :  Treasurer,  Alfred  Whiting.     The  resolutions 

We  ikvor  the  enaotment  of  suoh  laws  as  will  oause  adopted  denounce  the  Republican  partj,  ask  the 

the  operator  to  pay  the  minor  for  all  mcrchaQtable  ooal.  Le^slature  to  prevent  discriminating  branches 

In  releaaini^  the  raveDuea  necessary  to  carry  on  the  of  study  in  the  public  schools;  oppose  monopo- 

Statc  Government  the  property  of  w^nitipns  shall  jj       corporations,  trusts;   oppose  taking  the 

hjive  no  advantage  over  property  owned  by  mdividu-  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  sudh  laws  in  general  as  all  necessaries  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  and 

shall  BO  chanji^  our  laws  as  to  plaoe  them  abreast  of  that  the  tariff  be  reduced  to  prevent  a  surplus, 

those  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  States  of  ^n  address  was  issued  to  the  colored  voters, 

the  Union;  that  shall  remove  the  last  vestige  of  Mti-  •       ^y^        ^     ^      ^  ^^     Republican  party 

2 uated  mossback  laws  that  hamper  commerce,  retard  "*o'"o   vn^tu  w  u^au  uuo  u^^pnuijoau  |i€»n.j 

evelopment,  depreciate  capital,  stand  as  a  menace  to  «id  to  stand  together, 

immigration,  and  chain  West  Virginia  and  her  destiny  At  the  November  election  the  contest  was 

to  the  past,  not  the  fliture.  dose,  and  the  result  remained  in  doubt  until 

Thejjassageofthemincni'WllatthelastseMionof  returns  were  received  from  the  last  election 

i^V'^^i^^iSiSi^^tSi^^^^^^^^  ^JBtrict.     It  then  appeared,  that,   whUe   the 

the  purpose  of  overawing  those  who  are  connected  Democrats  had  elected  their  candidates  for 

therewith.  presidential  electors  and  nearly  all  their  State 

On  July  81,  the  Prohibitionists  met  at  Park-  ticket,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 

ersburg  and  nominated  a  State  ticket  headed  *»«*  *  plurality  of  106  votes  on  the  face  of  the 

by  Thomas  R.  Carskadon  for  Governor.  returns.    As  certified  by  the  local  officials,  the 

The  Democratic  Stote  Convention  was  held  vote  stood:   Goff;  78,904;  Fleming,  78,798; 

at  Huntington  on  August  16.     Its  nominees  Carskadon,  about  1,000;  and  Piersol,  about 

were :  A.  B.  Fleming  for  Governor,  Patrick  F.  li^O-     The  official  vote  for  Treasurer  was : 

Daffy  for  Auditor,  W.  T.  Thompson  for  Treas-  Thompson,  78,909;  Lewis,  78,127;   Hawver, 

urer,  Alfred  Caldwell  for  Attorney-General,  1»899;  and  Bodley,  1,035.    For  Auditor:  Duf- 

B.  8.  Morgan  for    Superintendent    of   Free  f«y»  78,866;    Bowers,  78,201;   Sayre,  1,488; 

SchooL^  and  Henry  Brannon  and  J.  T.  English  Bains,  1,027.     For  Attorney- Generar:   Cald- 

for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  well,  78,687 ;  Hubbard,  78,520 ;  Farnsworth, 

The  platform  approved  President  Cleveland's  l»579;  Myers,  936.  The  Democratic  candi- 
message,  and  the  Mills  Bill,  the  present  State  ^«^8  ^or  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  and 
Administration,  and  that  of  the  United  Stotes;  'or  Supreme  Judges  were  also  elected.  The 
denied  that  the  Democratic  party  was  for  free  Legislature  chosen  at  the  same  time  will  con- 
trade,  and  declared  for  the  St  Louis  platform.  ^^^  '^^  <^^«  Senate,  12  Democrats,  13  Repnbli- 
On  August  22,  the  Republicans  held  their  ^^^  an<i  I  Union  Labor  man,  and  in  the 
State  Convention  at  Charleston,  and  nominated  House,  34  Democrats  and  31  Republicans,  giv- 
Gen.  Nathan  Goff  for  Governor  by  acclama-  *Dg  the  Democrats  on  joint  ballot  a  m^'ority 
tion.  Other  candidates  upon  the  ticket  were:  <>'  one  vote.  On  the  face  of  the  returns,  Dem- 
For  Auditor,  George  M.  Bowers ;  for  Treasurer,  ocratic  Congressmen  were  elected  in  the  First 
Hiram  Lewis;  for  Attorney -General,  William  and  Second  districts,  and  Republicans  in  the 
P.  Hubbard  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Third  and  Fourth,  in  each  case  by  narrow  plu- 
F.  B.  MoLure;  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  ralities.  The  Democratic  candidate  in  the  First 
Court  of  Appeals,  John  W.  Mason  and  H.  0.  I>i»trict  was  elected  by  16  votes,  while  in  the 
MoWharter.  The  resolutions  approve  the  Chi-  Third  the  Republicans  claimed  only  13  more 
oago  platform^  demand  protection  not  only  for  votes  than  their  opponents.  On  December  26, 
manufactures  but  for  raw  materials  and  for  all  ^^^'  Wilson  issued  certificates  of  election  to 
farm-prodacts,  demand  a  tax  of  $200  or  more  ^^^  Democratic  candidates  in  the  First  and 
on  immigraiite  for  the  protection  of  American  Second  districts,  but  refused  to  issue  any  for 
labor,  and  oppose  the  importation  of  contract  *^®  other  districts,  alleging  that,  as  there  was 
or  pauper  labor.  ^  contest  over  the  returns  in  those  districts^  he 

The  following  were  also  a  part  of  the  plat-  <5ould  not  legally  do  so. 

form:  -^^  the  same  election,  three  constitutional 

Whereas,  The  passage  of  the  miners*  bill  by  the  aniendments  were  submitted  to  the  people, 

Democratic  Legislature  of  1887,  containing  the  con-  a^d  all  01  them  were  reje(!ted.     The  most  im- 

spiracy  feature,  was  a  direct  blow  at  organized  labor,  portant  one,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 

and  w*as  passed  with  the  design  and  purpose  of  over-  gale  of  liquor,  failed  of  adoption  by  about  86,- 

awmg  those  who  are  connected  therewith ;  Therefore,  aqa  yotes                                   r            *                   » 

he  it  rsgolved.  We  pledsre  our  party  to  repeal  so  raueti  «t»w™m»»  w  -n                   t  r^                  v          . 

of  Chapter  60  of  the  Acts  of  1887  as  refers  to  con-  ^  WILHELM  I,  Lmperor  of  Germany,  born  m 

spiracy,  and  also  provide  that  the  inspector  shall  be  a  Potsdam,  Prussia,  March   22,   1797 ;    died  in 

practical  miner  instead  of  a  civil  engineer,  as  ia  now  Berlin,  March  9,  1888.      He   was  the  second 

required  by  law.  gon  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown-Prince   of 

On  September  12  a  convention  of  about  fifty  Prussia,  and  his  wife  Princess  Luise,  daughter 

delegates,  calling  themselves  the  *^  Colored  In-  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Straitz. 
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Prince  Wilbelm,  as  he  was  called  (his  full  same  against  his  inclination*    In  1840  Fried  rich  Wil- 

being  Friedrioh  Wilhelin  Lndwig)  was  pro-  helm  J  V  caiiie  to  the  throne,  and  his  soldierly 

noanced  a  weakly  child  by  the  physicians,  and  brother,  who  was  popular  only  among  military 

antil  he  grew  to  manhood  his  health  was  a  men,  was  acknowledged  as  his  heir, 

subject  of  solicitude.     His  father  ascended  the  As  Prince  of  Prussia  Wilhelin  was  accorded 

Prussian  throne  as  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  when  an  important  influence  on  the  decisions  of  Gov- 

tbe  prince  was  six  months  old.  In  his  parents^  ernment    He  strengthened  the  Conservatiye 

retreat,  at  Paretz,  Wilhelm  was  accustomed  to  resolutions  of  the  King,  but  conld  not  withhold 

simple  living,  and  from  the  teachings  of  his  him  from    granting  a  constitution  in  1S47. 

Ehilosophical  father  and  the  Bey.  Dr.   Del-  The  irresolute  monarch  was  induced  by  his 

rack,  his  tutor,  he  imbibed  high  notions  of  brother  and  other  Absolutist  advisers  to  nul- 

duty.    In  Berlin  he  was  made  familiar  with  lify  the  charter  that  he  had  signed,  and  to  de- 

anotber  life,  that  of  a  luxurious  and  profligate  clare  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  that  no  sheet 

aristocracy,  inflated  with  pride  and.  arrogance,  of  paper  should  stand  between  hiiu  and  his 

After  the  defeat  at  Jena,  on  Oct  14,  1806,  the  subjects.     The  revolution  of  1848  followed, 

King  and  his  fanuly  became  exiles  from  Prus-  and  the  ruthless  action  of  the  military  under 

sia.     The  two  princes  were  taken  to  their  Prince  Wilhelm ^s  orders  could  not  avert  the 

mother  at  Schwedt,  in  Pomerania,  and  with  enactment  of  a  genuine  constitution.  He  would 

her  took  their  flight  in  an  open  carriage  along  have  **  riddled  Berlin  with    bullets  '^  before 

the  sea-shore  in  mid-winter  to  Stettin,  KOnlgs-  yielding  had  he  been  king.    The  **  cartridge 

berg,  and  Memel.     Wilhelm  and  the  Queen  prince,'^  as  he  was  nicknamed  for  that  expres- 

hoiSk  sickened  with  typhus  fever  before  reach-  sion,  was  the  special  object  of  popular  hatred 

ing  Memel,   whence  they   were  obliged,    six  and  fury.    *^The  Prince  of  Prussia  was  his 

months  later,  to  emigrate  to  Tilsit,  where  the  murderer,"*  cried  a  woman  whose  son  had  fallen 

unfortunate  Queen,  when  forced  to  receive  Ka-  at  the  barricades,  walking  through  tbe  streets 

poleon,  replied  to  his  taunta  that  it  was  a  par-  beside  the  litter  on  which  the  corpse  was  borne 

donable  error  in  the  descendants  of  Frederick  to  the  burial-ground.    *^I  will  remember  that,'* 

the  Great  to  overrate  their  strength.    From  threatened  the  prince,  when  a  stone  aimed  at 

tbe  day  when  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ar-  his  head  crashed  through  his  palace- window, 

mies  were  defeated  by  the  "  upstart "  till  she  The  King  left  Berlin,   against  the  strenuous 

died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1810,  when  the  foe  protests  of  his  brother,  and  the  troops  were 

was  still  unexpelled,  the  proud  and  patriotic  then  withdrawn.     **  No  music  while  our  sons 

Luise  never  ceased  to  admonish  her  sons  to  are  dying  1  **  shouted  the  populace,  when  the 

revenge  the  humiliation  of  Jena  when  the  op-  band  of  the  guards  struck  up  a  martial  strain, 

portnnity  came,  and  redeem  the  glory  of  Pms-  The  mob  hunted  the  prince  in  his  palace,  and 

sian  arms.    Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  was  restored  hung  from  the  balcony  the  black,  red,  and  gold 

by  the  grace  of  the  victor  to  his  reconstructed  flag,  emblematic  of  German  unity  and  liberty, 

and  diminished  kingdom  in  1809.  while   Prince  Wilhelm    and    his  wife  slunk 

Wilhelm  from  his  earliest  childhood  was  in-  through  the  back  streets  of  Berlin,  cold  and 

terested  in  military  forms  and  trappings.    Hav-  hungry,  until  they  could  reach  the  house  of  a 

ing  no  outlook  for  the  succession,  he  aspired  friend.     Disguised  in  the  dirty  clothes  of  a 

to  be  a  distinguished  general.     He  was  made  a  laborer,  the  prince  made  his  way  on  foot  to 

lieutenant  in  1807,  and  Cat>t.  Beiepe,  his  mill-  Hamburg,  and  escaped  to  England.    The  King 

tary  instructor,  praised  his  rapid  acquisition  of  cloaked  his  ignorainous  flight  with  the  pretense 

technical  details.     In  the  war  of  the  allies  of  an  important  political  mission.    Soon  after- 

against  Napoleon  his  father  took  him  to  the  ward  the  reaction  set  in,  and  the  prince,  under 

field  for  six  weeks,  saying  that  he  was  too  weak  the  protection  of  a  mandate  for  the  National 

in  health  for  a  longer  campaign,  and  at  Bar-sur-  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  went  back  to  Ger- 

Anbe,  Feb.  27,  1814,  sent  him  to  the  front  to  many,  and  appeared  in  the  Assembly  in  his 

learn  the  name  of  a  Bussian  regiment  that  was  general's  uniform.    When  he  returned  to  Ber- 

gallantly  advancing.      The    prince's  coolness  lin  the  Prince  of  Prussia  professed  a  conver- 

under  fire  won  for  him  the  coveted  Iron  Cross  sion  to  constitutional  principles,  and  promised 

and  tbe  Bussian  order  of  St.  George.  to  support  his  brother  in  the  course  in  which 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  the  spirit  and  the  necessities  of  the  time  had 

philosopher  and  philanthropist,  like  his  father,  compelled  him  to  embark.    The  royal  pledges 

and  a  gay,  companionable,  and  witty  man.   Wil-  were  violated,  and  the  National  Assembly  was 

helm  was  not  liked.    He  was  narrow-minded  broken  up  by  the  military  when  it  insisted  on 

imd  morosely  set  in  his  opinions,  regarding  poll-  parliamentary  government.    The  King   then 

tics  and  the  state  with  the  instincts  of  a  '^  drill  proclaimed  a  constitution  devised  by  the  un- 

sergeant"  from  the  standpoint  of  absolutism,  holders  of  divine  right,  giving  Parliament  only 

On  June  11,  1829,  Prince  Wilhelm  married  advisory  powers  in  legislation  and  supervision 

Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-  of  the  finances,  while  it  restricted  individual 

Weimar     The  marriage  was  unhappy,  because  liberty  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  police, 

theprince  was  deeply  attached  to  another  worn-  Prince  Wilhelm  openly  sided  with  the  King 

an,  the  Princess  Badziwill,  and  was  compelled  against  the  National  Assembly,  applauded  the 

by  his  father  to  marry  the  Weimar  princess  refusal  of  a  parliamentary  system,  objected  to 
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the  conferriog  of  any  share  in  legislation  on  an  snit  tbe  exigencies  of  the  case.  This  singnlar 
assembly  elected  by  universal  male  suffrage,  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  was  sus- 
and  finally  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  tained  by  the  supreme  tribunal,  packed  for  the 
Prussian  army  that  was  sent  to  disperse  the  purpose,  and  for  four  years  the  administration 
Frankfort  Parliament  and  put  an  end  to  popu-  was  carried  on  without  a  properly  voted  budg- 
lar  government  by  defeating  the  national  army  et  The  people  protested  against  the  collection 
in  Baden.  But  the  police  regime  under  the  of  taxes,  but  did  not  openly  resist  the  despot- 
Man  teuff  el,  Westphalen,  and  Hinokeldey  minis-  ismofthe  HohenzoUem  and  his  Prime  Minis- 
tries found  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  upright  ter.  The  terror  and  dismay  that  hung  over 
prince,  and  the  abasement  of  Prussia  before  the  country  in  this  period  was  not  dispelled  by 
Russia  and  Austria  so  incensed  him  that  he  the  successes  of  the  Danish  war  and  the  acqui- 
would  have  gone  to  war  with  Kussia,  though  sition  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu  in  1864,  and  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  his  brother-in-law  Prnssia  went  to  war  i^ith  Austria  in  1866  for 
and  the  guardian  of  monarchical  principles  in  the  retention  of  the  duchies,  the  Prussian 
Europe,  rather  than  renounce  Prussian  suprem-  people  mistrusted  their  rulers  and  feared  a 
acy  in  Germany  and  accede  to  the  resuscita-  bargain  with  Napoleon  for  the  cession  of  the 
tion  of  the  old  Bund,  as  was  done  in  the  treaty  Rhine  frontier.  The  sudden  and  complete 
of  OlmQtz.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  victory  of  the  North  German  armies,  paving 
in  1854,  he  dissuaded  his  brother  from  making  the  way  to  German  unity,  dissipated  all  doubts, 
an  alliance  with  the  power  that  had  so  humili-  and  nearly  reconciled  the  people  to  the  usnr- 
ated  Prussia.  pation  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had  led  to  the 
After  the  peace  of  Paris  was  signed  in  1856,  triumph  of  their  national  ambition.  Parliament 
King  Friednch  Wilhelm,  who  began  to  show  at  once  voted  an  indemnity  for  all  military  ex- 
symptoms  of  insanity,  resigned  the  direction  penditure.  King  Wilhelm  and  his  counselors 
of  public  business  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for  the  greater 
of  Prussia.  The  decree  was  twice  renewed,  war  that  must  ensue  from  the  refusal  of  the 
and  when  the  King's  condition  grew  worse.  Emperor  Napoleon ^s  demand  for  the  cession  of 
Prince  Wilhelm  was  appointed  Regent  on  Oct.  Mayence  and  the  Rhine  frontier  of  1814,  as 
9,1858.  Disgusted  with  the  *' white  terror,^  compensation  for  German  unity  and  the  baffling 
the  Prince  Regent  determined  to  create  a  Lib-  of  his  subsequent  designs  on  Belgium  and  Lux- 
eral  administration,  to  the  head  of  which  he  emburg.  King  Wilhelm  concluded  secret  of- 
oalled  Prince  Hohenzollern  -  Sigmaringen,  by  fensive  and  defensive  alliances  with  each  of  the 
whom,  with  the  aid  of  his  colleague  Rudolf  South  German  states  after  the  campaign  of 
von  Auerswald  and  others  of  like  opinions,  1866,  and  therefore  acceded  without  demur  to 
police  espionage  and  repression  were  abolished,  the  article  placed  in  the  Treaty  of  Prague  to 
When  Napoleon  III  made  war  on  Austria  in  appease  French  susceptibilities,  to  the  effect 
1859  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  gave  up  the  that  those  states  should  maintain '^  an  internn- 
Itaiian  provinces  and  hastened  to   conclude  tional  and  independent  position.^'  The  Franco- 

?eace  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  proposal  of  Prussian  War  of  1870  was  planned  by  King 

'rnssia  in  the  Diet  to  mobilize  tne  German  Wilhelm,  under  the  guidance  of  Count  Bis- 

armies  and  send  them  to  the  Rhine,  preferring  marck,  as  the  means    of   consolidating  the 

to  suffer  the  diminution  of  his  own  territory  power  of  Prussia  and  completing  the  political 

rather  than  aid  in  the  aggrandizement  of  his  unification  of  Germany.      Count  Moltke,  as 

rival  for  military  supremacy  in  Germany.  On  early  as  the  winter  of  1868,  elaborated  a  com- 

the  death  of'  Friedrich  Wilhelm  the  Prince-  plete  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  France.    Na- 

Regent  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William  J,  poleon  III  more  confidently  and  more  hastily 

Jan.   2,  1861.    He  had  already  begun  to  pre-  rushed  into  the  war  in  the  expectation  of 

pare  for  the  struggle  with  Austria,  being  aided  crushing  the  military  power  of  Prussia  and 

in  the  development  of  his  policy  by  the  genius  retrieving  hu  political  position  at  home.  Both 

of  Otto  von  Bismarck.    The  German  people  governments    were   eager   to    seize   on    the 

had  no  predilection  for  a  military  state,  and  in  dispute  about  the  candidacy  of  Prince  Leopold 

the  Prussian  and  German  Parliaments  it  was  of  Hohenzollern  for  the  Spanish  throne,  as  a 

proposed  to  convert  the  armies  into  a  militia  device  for  kindling  popular  enthasiasm  in  the 

with  elective  officers  following  civil  occnpa-  war.    King  Wilhelm,   accustomed    from  his 

tions  in  time  of  peace,  a  scheme  which  the  youth  to  a  soldier's  fare,  marched  across  the 

Prince  of  Prussia  had  opposed  in  an  anony-  frontier  with  his  armies  at  the  age  of  78,  fre- 

mous  pamphlet.   In  1860  Bismarck  brought  in  ouently  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy's  fire  in 

a  budget  authorizing  the  doubling  of  the  army,  tne  hottest  battles,  and  by  his  presence  in- 

The  minister  had  incurred  great  unpopnlarity  spired  his  troops  with  irresistible  courage, 
by  aiding  Russia  to  suppress  the  Polisn  insur-        On  Jan.  18,  1871,  the  170th  anniversary  of 

rection,  and  the  Assembly  rejected  the  military  the  coronation  of  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  the 

bill  by  a  large  majority,  whereupon  Bismarck  victorious  monarch   was   acclaimed    German 

declared  that,  as  the  House  of  Lords  had  ac-  Emperor  by  the  princes  of  the  German  states 

cepted  the  budget  rejected  by  the  Chamber,  and  the  commanders  of  the  army,  in  the  Hall 

there  was  no  properly  authorized  budget,  and  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles.    As  soon  as  the  war 

the  Government  mast  therefore  frame  one  to  was  over,  and  the  German  Empire  established 
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OD  a  firm  foandation.  Prince  Bismarck  engaged  president  of  the  province  of  Hrandenbarg,  to 

his  master  in  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  learn  the  practical  details  and  the  adminLitra- 

Oharch,  considering  the   latelv  promulgated  tive  routine  of  the  civil  service.    He  also  had 

doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  a  menace  to  the  instrucdun  from  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  he 

state,  and  the  attitude  of  the  clericals  in  the  visited  once  a  fortnight.    In  military  matters 

Reichstag  an  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  of  he  became  as  proficient  as  his  grandfather, 

the  various  elementa  composing  the  Empire.  Prince  Wilhelm  (whose  full  name  is  Frledrich 

When  the  era  of  the  Eulturkampf  was  ended,  Wilhelm  Victor  Albrecht),  married  the  Prin- 

and  the  force  of  Separatist  resistance  had  spent  cess  Augusta  Victoria,  daughter  of  Friedrich, 

itself,  the  republican  and  socialistic  ideas  that  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  Feb.  27,  1881. 

were  an  important  element  in  the  revolution*  The  family  consists  of  five  sons,  of  whom  the 

ary  movement  of  1848  asserted  themselves  in  eldest,  the  Crown-Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 

the  Social- Democratic  agitation.    A  desperado  Victor  August  Ernst,  was  bom  on  May  6, 

named  ilddel,  inflamed  with  revolutionary  pas-  1882.    For  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 

idon  and  desire  for  notoriety,  fired  at  the  £m-  1 1  and  the  Crown-Prince,  see  the  "Annual 

peror  as  he  was  passing  along  the  avenue  Un-  Cyclopedia''  for  1887,  page  821. 

ter  den  Linden,  on  May  11,  1878.    The  minis-  WISCONSIH.    SUto  CaTenaoit— The  follow- 

try  presented  a  bill  to  suppress  the  Socialist  ing  were  the  State  ofiScers  during  the  year : 

movement,  which  the  Reionstag  rejected  by  a  Oovernor,  Jeremiah    M.   Rusk,   Republican ; 

majority  of  nearly  200  votes.    Dr.  Nobiling,  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W.  Ryland ;  Sec- 

an  educated  Socialist,  moved  by  the  same  im-  retary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer, 

pulses  that  actuated   HddeFs  attempt,  fired  Henry  B.  Harshaw;  Attorney-General,  Charles 

with  bnckshot  at  the  Emperor  in  his  carriage  K  Estabrook;  Super!  ntendentof  Public  Schools, 

on  June  2,  and  wounded  him  severely.    The  Jesse    B.  Thayer ;   Insurance  Commissioner, 

Reichstag  was  at  once  dissolved,  and  a  new  Philip  Cheek ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Atley 

one  passed  Prince  Bismarck's   anti-Socialist  Peterson;  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

bill.    The  law  expired  in  1881,  and  has  been  Orsamus  Cole;  Associate  Justices,  William  P. 

repeatedly  renewed  and  strengthened.     The  Lyon,  David  Taylor,  John  B.  Cassoday,  and 

Social- Democratic  party,  by  the  unsparing  use  Harlow  S.  Orton. 

of  repressive  powers,  was  disoraanized,  but  FtaaaeM.— On  Oct  1,  1886,  the  balance  in 

not  destroyed.    At  length  the  Emperor  and  the  treasury  aggregated  $786,720.24 ;  the  total 

his  Chancellor  turned  to  constructive  legisla-  receipts  for  the  succeeding  biennial  period  were 

tion,  in  order  to  promote  contentment  and  $5,469,996.10,  and  the  disbursements  $5,447,- 

avert  the  danger  of   revolution,  devising  a  072.82,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on 

scheme  of  social  reform  that  is  intended  to  Sept.  80,  1888,  of  $750,702.44.    Of  this  bal- 

make  the  lot  of  the  laboring-man  easier  and  anoe,  there  was  in  the  general  fund  $804,189.- 

to  secure  him  against  want.    The  military  sys-  09  and  in  the  school  fund  $161,241.85.    The 

tem  has  been  developed  and  extended  on  the  receipts  of  the  general  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 

lines  approved  by  Wilhelm  I.    The  creation  of  1886-'87  were  $1,805,122.76 ;  and  thedisburse- 

the  Prussian  army  he  considered  the  chief  task  ments  $2,171,201.79;   for  the  year  1887-88 

of  his  life.    His  foreign  policy  was  shaped  so  the  receipts  were  $2,284,513.26,  and  the  dis- 

as  to  retain  the  acquisitions  of  the  French  war,  bursements  $2,099,984.99.    The  receipts  from 

and,  to  guard  against  a  combined  attack  from  the  State  tax  for  the  former  year  were  $902,- 

France  and  Russia,  a  military  alliance  was  en-  484.88;  for  the  latter  year,  $996,504.41.    The 

t^ed  into  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy.  tax  on  railroads  yielded  in  the  former  year 

The  Emperor  Wilhelm  was  a  soldier  in  all  $768,994.56;  in  the  latter,  $1,068,632.96.     The 

his  habits.    He  slept  on  a  hard  couch,  ate  State  debt   on  September  80   amounted   to 

simple  food,  drank  sparingly  of  wine,  and  used  $2,251,000,  all  of  which  is  held  by  State  fund$^ 

no  tobacco.    He  was.  pious  and  orthodox  in  Stattado. — The  assessed  valuation  for  1888  is 

his  religions  faith.  as  follows:  Personal  property,  $125,922,683; 

WnLHELH  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  city  and  village  lots,  $152,345, 964;  other  real  es- 
Berlin,  Jan.  27,  1859.  He  is  the.eldest  son  of  tare,  $302,990,102 ;  total,  $581,264,749.  There 
Frederich  III  of  Prussia,  the  second  Emperor  were  assessed  404,036  horses,  1.236,452  cattle, 
of  Germany,  and  of  his  wife  Victoria,  the  728,689  sheep  and  lambs,  and  540,231  swine. 
Princess  Royal  of  England.  He  early  devel-  EdacatiM« — The  whole  number  of  persons  en- 
oped  a  liking  for  military  affairs,  and  was  en-  rolled  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
oouraged  in  such  tastes  by  his  grandfather,  years,  June  80,  1888,  was  567,702,  and  of  this 
learning  many  details  of  tactics,  drill,  and  dis-  number  only  265,477  were  reported  as  attend- 
cipline  before  he  could  read.  He  imbibed  also  ing  the  public  schools.  The  following  amounts 
the  old  Emperor's  monarchical  ideas  of  gov-  were  paid  by  the  State  for  educational  pnr- 
ernment  and  his  dislike  for  popular  represen-  poses  in  1888:  Supportof  university,  $2 18, 856- 
tative  government.  His  earliest  teacher  was  .71 ;  normal  schools,  $99,229.58 ;  common  and 
an  En^ish  governess.  He  was  sent  to  Bonn  high  schools,  $8,509,786.75. 
to  study  political  science,  jurisprudence,  and  In  1885  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving 
mathematics,  and  in  1882,  by  his  grandfather's  ing  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage  in  munici- 
directions,  was  placed  with  Dr.  Aschenbusch,  pid  elections,  on  all  matters  relating  to  schools. 
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The  State  Sapreme  Ooart,  in  January,  inter-  as  reported  on  June  80, 1888,  was  $208,867,- 

preted  this  to  allow  women  to  vote  for  school-  606.27.    The  capital  stock  at  the  same  date  was 

officers,  but  not  for  such  other  municipal  offi-  $97,898,515.86.    The  amonnt  of  debt,  funded 

cers,  like  the  mayor,  as  only  indirectly  con-  or  unfunded,  was  $117,547,909.85,  or  a  total 

trolled  educational  matters.  of  capital  stock  and  debt  of  $214,941,426.21. 

CliarlttoB.— Wisconsin  has  a  peculiar  system  There  was  earned  on  Wisconsin  railroads  for 
for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  its  insane,  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  $24,891,619.06, 
This  system  includes  two  exclusively  State  in-  of  which  $6,266,259.85  was  for  transportation 
stitutions  and  the  Milwaukee  Oounty  Asylum,  of  passengers,  and  $17,165,959.24  for  freight, 
which  is  both  governed  and  maintained  in  part  and  $1,459,400.47  for  mails,  express,  etc.  There 
by  the  State.  These  institutions  have  a  normal  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  freight  car- 
capacity  for  the  care  of  1,870  patients,  and  at  riage  in  ten  years  of  over  50  per  cent, 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  had  1,425  inmates.  fteherics.— The  value  of  the  catch  of  Wiscon- 

In  addition  to  these  hospitals  proper  there  sin  fishermen  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1888  was 

are  now  16  county  asylums  for  the  e^are  of  the  $270,595.06;    value    of   property,  $887,706; 

chronic  insane,  with  two  others  in  process  of  number  of  persons  employed,  628.    Fishing  is 

erection.  The  combined  capacity  of  these  asy-  assuming  an  important  place  among  the  State 

lums  will  be  sutiicient  to  accommodate  1,505  industries. 

inmates.    These  asylums,  while  they  are  main-  Hllltia* — The  National  Guard  consists  of  three 

tained  and  managed  by  the  counties  exclusively  regiments,  one  battalion  of  infantry,  one  troop 

in  which  they  are  situated,  yet  when  con-  of  cavalry,  and  one  light  battery,  aggregating 

ducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  State  2,282  officers  and  enlisted  men.    The  expenses 

Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  become  enti-  for  1887  were  $54,990.14,  and  for  1888,  $56,- 

tied  to  assistance  from  the  State  at  the  rate  of  927.87. 

$1.50  a  week  for  each  inmate.  PMItlcAk—Democratic  and  Republican  State 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  cost  the  State  Conventions  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
$85,515.80  for  1887,  and  $87,609.29  for  1888.  National  Conventions  were  held  on  May  1  and 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  1887  9  respectively.  On  May  28  the  ProhibitionistA, 
was  198;  in  1888,206.  The  School  for  the  in  State  Convention  at  Madison,  selected  dele- 
Blind  maintained  78  pupils  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  gates  to  the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  nomi- 
$19,630.52,  and  84  pupils  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  nated  the  following  candidates  for  State  offices: 
$20,865.41.  for  Governor,  E.  6.  Durant;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

The  last  two  Legislatures  made  provision  ernor,  Christopher  Carlson ;  Secretary  of  State^ 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Nelson  La  Due;  Treasurer,  L.  W.  Hoyt;  At- 
State  public  school  at  Sparta.  There  has  been  torney-General,  Charles  £.  Pike ;  Buperintend- 
expended  for  that  institution  $95,000  for  lands  ent  of  Public  Schools,  J.  H.  Gould :  Railroad 
and  buildings— $80,000  in  1885,  and  $65,000  Commissioner,  E.  W.  Drake;  Insurance  Com- 
in  1887.  Five  substiintial  cottages  and  one  missioner,  S.  M.  Bixby. 
large  main  building  have  been  erected,  and  On  July  24  a  State  Convention  of  the  Union 
surrounding  these  is  a  farm  of  165  acres,  nearly  Labor  party  met  at  Oshkosh  and  nominated 
all  under  cultivation.  The  cost  for  current  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  D.  Frank 
expenses  in  1888  was  $20,128.48.  The  school  Powell;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Nelson  £.  Al- 
was  opened  Nov.  18,  1886,  and  from  that  time  len;  Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Lock- 
to  Sept.  80,  1888,  801  children  were  received,  wood;  Treasurer,  Alfred  Manheimer;  Attor- 
At  the  close  of  the  present  year  there  were  ney-General,  T.  E.  Ryan ;  Superintendent  6f 
184  remaining  in  the  school.  Public  Schools,  E.  W.  Krackowitzer ;  Railroad 

PrisanSi — The  average  number  of  prisoners  Commissioner,  John  E.   Thomas;    Insurance 

confined  in  the  State  prison  in  1887  was  448 ;  Commissioner,  Rittner  Stephens.    This  ticket 

in  1888,  441.    The  total  expense  for  the  sup-  was  changed  before  the  election  by  the  substi- 

port  of  the  prison  for  the  past  two  years  was  tution  of  Eerellio  Shawoan  for  Attomey-Gen- 

$59,825.53  for  1887,  and  $61,078.87  for  the  eral,  Joseph  W.  Stewart  for  Superintendent  of 

fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1888.     Total  for  Public  Schools,  and  Frank  J.  Bfeines  for  Rail- 

the  two  years,  $120,399.40.    Of  this  amount  road  Commissioner.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 

$99,187.96  was  received  from  the  prison-labor  demanding: 

contractor.    This  leaves  the  net  cost  of  the  rr«^„«.:^«  ^x.„n  «^«.«„  ^«j««w^^„^ 

i.     ^v     cii.  1     i>      XV     1.                   Aai  1  axation  of  all  notes  and  mortffagM. 

prison  to  the  State  for  the  two  years,  $21,-  All  laws  should  be  Bimplifled  so  ttiat  there  is  but  ope 

211 .44.  law  on  one  suljtieot,  and  that  worded  in  plain  language, 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  cost  the  State  which  will  ena'ble  the  people  to  understand  the  law 

for  1887,  $45,583.12 ;  and  for  1888,  $49,104.25.  without  paying  enormous  tees  to  lawyers. 

Tu«  «»™«a\v«,v.,i«»j^«  ^4  4.\.^  ««v»J!^i  \^  iQiitT  The  one-man  power  has  no  place  m  a  repnblio; 

The  average  population  of  the  school  m  1887  ),enco  all_public  officials,  a»  far  £  practicable,  should 

was  334,  and  m  1888,  8o9.  be  elected  bv  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  vot- 

Raltroads. — At  the  close  of  1888  the  entire  ers  be  allowed  to  recall  all  unfaithM,  inefficient,  and 

mileage  of  the  State  was  5,178  miles,  an  in-  dishonest  officials.                          ... 

crease  in  two  years  of  400  miles.     Of  this,  340  ^  revision  of  the  patent  laws  giving  inventorsa 

•1      -.        u  M*  •    ToofT      J  fl^      'Y     •     <ooo  premium  for  theirmventions  and  then  givincr  the  free 

nules  were  built  in  1887  and  60  miles  in  1888.  {,se  of  such  inventions  to  all  the  people,  which  will 

The  entire  cost  of  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin,  prevent  the  system  of  monopoly  now  existing,  and 
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Ktop  the  robbeiy  of  both  inventon  and  the  people  by  erwise  to  carry  oat  the  provisions  of  the  law, 

heartleas  and  greedy  oapitaliiita.  and  has  control  of  the  funds  derived  from  such 

The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomina-  sales.    A  law  providing  for  a  more  strict  ob- 

tion  of  State  officers  met  at  Milwaukee  on  Aug.  servanoe  of  the  Sabbath  was  passed.    Three 

22,  and  on  the  first  formal  ballot  chose  William  new  counties  were  created — Converse  f^roiii  por- 

D.  Hoard  as  candidate  for  Governor.    All  the  tions  of  Lanimie  and*  Albany  Counties,  Sheri- 

other  State  officers  were  renominated.    A  very  dan  from  a  portion  of  Johnson  County,  and 

short  platform  was  adopted,  including  the  fol-  Natrona  out  of  a  portion  of  Carbon  County, 

lowing:  The  two  former  were  organized  during  the 

With  regard  to  the  afikiis  of  the  State,  they  [the  Re-  year.    A  law  for  the  promotion  of  immigra- 

publioanft  of  WiscoDsin]  offer  as  the  best  guarantee  of  tion  makes  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  a 

the  ftituPB  and  the  strongest  claim  to  the  continued  commissioner  of  immigration,  and  provides  a 

rutt^ASixJteSlSfelLSlJ^^  smallappropriationforhisuseinmakingknown 

record  of  the  honest,  eoonomioal,  impartial  and  judi-  the  advantages  of  the  Territory.   A  rearrange- 

cioua  applioation  of  sound  business  methods  to  the  ment  of  legislative  districts  and  a  reapportion- 

conduct  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  Gov-  ment  of  members  of  the  Legislature  was  made 

emment.  necessary  by  the  creation  of  new  counties. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Congress  was  memorialized  to  provide  for  the 

Milwaukee  Sept.  5,  and  nominated  James  Mor-  early  admission  of  ^e  Territory  as  a  State, 

gan  for  Governor,  Andrew  Kull  for  Lieutenant-  The  bounty  laws  were  repealed.    Other  acts  of 

Governor,  August  C.  Larson  for  Secretary  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

State,  Theodore  Kersten  for  Treasurer,  Timo-  Authoriiing  the  Govemor  to  designate  Arbor  Day, 

thy  E.   Ryan  for  Attorney  -  General,   Amos  and  to  enoouraae  tree- planting. 

Squire  for  Superinten&ent  of  Schools,  Herman  Regulating  the  business  of  foreign  mutual  life-in- 

Naber  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  Evan  '^R^'^'^SrUnks^exw?^^^^ 

W.  Evans  for  Insurance  Commissioner.  15.^  Swom^utcmenU  once*^  each  quarter,  i4aiSing 

At  the  November  election,  Hoard  received  their  ilnaneial  condition,  and  providing  penalties  for 

for  Govemor  175,690  votes;  Morgan,  155,428  receiving  deposits  when  the  bank  is  in  an  insolvent 

votes;   Durant,  14,378;   Powell,  9,196.    The  condition.      ,     ^,^         .    .u   rr      *           a 

other  cimdidates  on  the  Repablicaja  ticket  were  ,iS^^«^i3Si'trn  'JL^^^tSr  A^S 

also  elected.    The  Legislature  chosen  at  the  ^i^  viblatedr 

same  time  will  be  composed  as  foUows :  Sen-  Making  it  a  felony  to  sign  any  false  certificate  of 

ate— Republicans  24,  Democrats  6,  Union  La-  acknowledgment  or  jurat, 

bor    men    2,    Independent    1;    House  — Re-  Authorizing  the  seminmnual  payment  of  mterw^ 

publicans  70,  Democrats  18,  Independent  1.  '^'prohibiting  the  unauthorised  wearing  of  the  Grand 

Democratic  Congressmen  were  chosen  in  the  Army  badge  and  using  the  letten  *'  G.  A  B.'*  for 

Second  and  Fifth  Districts,  and  Republicans  in  business  purposes, 

the  remaining  seven  districts.  ^R^ii»nn«  o'^n*"  «nd  operatois  of  oil-lands  to  pliu; 

,  A  pr  J  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  SSSnTJ^k^aTd  Z  ^1^  u!l  r^SId'^'f^^m  t 

giving  the  Legislature  power  to  prescribe  the  ^nter  before  abandonment. 

powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  State  Providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  defeated,  12,-  domam  by  railrowi  companies.     .     .  ,    ^             , 

967  votes  in  favor  of  it  and  18,842  against  it.  boSXd^SbuJi^tititioM  ^®""**'"*^  ®®~"  "" 

^^®S^*.  TERRITMY.      Tsnltartal  ,6fY«n-  Providing  for  ?he*orani2ation,  management,  and 

MMt— The  followmg  were  the  Territorial  om-  control  of  banks,  banking  institutions,  savings-banks, 

cers  during  the  year :  Govemor,  Thomas  Moon-  and  trust  and  loan  companies, 

light;  Secretary  of  Territory,  Samuel  D  Shan-  To  prote<J  grazing  lands  of  Wvoming  from  live- 

non  ;  Auditor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant ;  Treasurer,  ^^^  te^lJTSSSriL                          "^ 

nr-ii*        Tk  ^          ▲▲               J  J  1.     T    1     -vr  Other  Dtatss  and  lemtones. 

William  P.  Gannett,  succeeded  by  Luke  Voor-  Creating  the  office  of  Territorial  Engineer,  and  con- 

hees;  Attorney  -  General,   Hugo  Douzelman;  oeming  appropriation  of  water. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  John  Slaughter ;  Regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy.-                 ^ 

Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  ^^^^^^^"^  ^®'  ^^  "^®^  °*^  ^""^^^  ^^  married 

L.  Maginnis ;  Associates,  Samuel  T.  Corn  and  ^  tS®  make  the  mechanics'  lien  laws  of  Laramie 

Jacob  P.  Blair,  succeeded  by  M.  C.  Sauney.  County  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 

LegUallTe  SobIm. — The  tenth  Territorial  Leg-  Providtng  a  method  for  the  taxation  of  live-stock 

islature  was  in  session  from  Jan.  10  to  March  on  the  open  range.                 .,,,.... 

9.     Ito  most  important  legislation  relative  to  Providing  for  the  bondmg  of  school  distncts. 

public  institutions  and  the  Territorid  finances  FbuuMM* — The  Territorial  debt  at  the  begin- 

iB  discussed  below.  The  so-called  **  maverick  *^  ning  of  the  year  was  $280,  in  the  form  of  6- 

stock-law  was  repealed  at  this  session,  and  in  per-cent  bonds,  issued  to  raise  funds  for  the 

its  stead  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  construction  of  necessary  public  buildings.    It 

live-stock    commissioners,   consisting  of  one  was  increased  to  $820,000  by  the  Legislature 

member  from  each  county,  appointed  by  the  of  this  year,  which  authorized  the  issue  of 

Governor  for  two  years.    This  board  has  the  $90,000  in  6-per-cent  bonds  payable  in  forty 

appointment  of  local  stock-inspectors,  who  are  years.    These  bonds  were  sold  at  an  average 

to  take  up  and  sell  eslrays,  mavericks,  and  oth-  premium  of  12  per  cent. 
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The  aueiBed  vslaatioii  of  the  Territorj  is  tSO,000  this  rear  fur  its  completion  and  en- 

aboDt  (81,000,000,  or  orertlt<WO,l>00  less  than  largemenL    For  finiBliing  and  enlarging  the 

in  1887.     As  the  Legislatare  increaaed  the  new  llDiverait;  building  (26,000  was  sppro- 

bonded  debt  up  to  the  prescribed  linatt  of  one  priated.    A  Penitentiary  building  at  Rawlins 

per  cent,  of  the  valuation  on  the  baaia  of  the  was  also  provided  for  bj  the  Legialature  of  this 

assessment  for  1887,  whiab  was  the  latest  tbeu  >ear,  (30,000  being  appropriated.    The  Bum  of 

available,  it  follows  that  the  Territorial  in-  (fi,000  was  appropriated  for  a  Poor  Asjlam 

debtedness  of  (320,000  now  exceeds  the  one  bailding   at  Lander,   which  shall   cost,   when 

per  cent,  limit.  The  valuation  of  railroad  prup-  completed,  not  more  than  (25.000.    A  bulld- 

ert;,  iucladed  in  the  above  total,  was  $6,908,-  log  lor  the  Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind  Asylum  at 

984,  an  increase  of  over  (160,000  above  1887.  Cheyenne  has  been  erected,  with  the  appro- 

The  tax-levy  for  Territorial  purposes  was  in-  priation  of  (8,000  made  by  the  Legislature  of 

creased  this  year  from  slightly  over  3  mills  in  1B8S  for  that  porpoBe,bnt  no  provision  has  jet 

1867  to  G^i^- mills,  apportioned  as  follows:  been  made  for  the  so ppurt  or  management  of 

General  fund,  3}  mills;  Capitol-bnilding  fund,  the  institution,  and  the  building  b  unused. 


3^  mills ;  nnlversity  Income-tax,  }  mill ;  Ter-  HiallH.— The  latest  report  of  the  Terri- 

ntorial  bond-tax,  -^  of  a  mill ;  insane  asylum  torial  Superintendent,  tor  the  year  ending  with 

bond-tax,  .^  of  a  mill;  stock  indemnity  fund,  October,  188T,presenisthefiiUowingstatistios: 

y^  of  a  mill.  Number  of  school -houses,  124;  schools,  1S7; 

PikUsBilMlBn.— Prior  to  1886  the  Territory  male    pupils,    2.890;    female    pupils,    2,733; 

was  almost  witboat  public  buildings,  but  the  teaohera,  3><1.     The  average  monthly  salary  of 

Legislatures  of  that  and  the  present  year  have  teaohera  was  (69.90,     The  flrat   year  of   the 

provided  liberally  therefor.    The  Capitol-build-  University  of  Wyoming,  which  beiian  on  Sept. 

mg,  begun  in  1886,  waa  ao  far  completed  in  1.  1887,  vms  considered  successful.     An  addi- 

January  as  to  be  ooonpied  by  the  Legislature  tioual  appropriation  of  (36.000  for  the  oomple- 

during  the  session,  the  sum  of  (150,000  being  tion  of  the  IJniveriiity  building  at  Laramie  Citj 

expended  in  its  erection.    A  fnrl.hor  appropria-  waa  made  by  the  Legialatare  this  year,  and  the 

tion  of  (126,000  was  made  thia  year  for  en-  annaal  levy  for  its  support  was  increased  from 

largini;  the  building  by  the  addition  of  wlniFS,  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  a  mill,  providing  an 

and  an  extra  tax  of  2^  mills  was  imposed  for  income  for  18SS-'89  of  about  (15,600.    The 

1888  and  1889  to  raise  this  sum.    The  building  sohool  and  university  public  landa  given  by  the 

already  completed  is  a  suhstnntial  structure  of  Federal  Government  to  the  various  States  and 

cut  and  dremed  stone,  provided  with  the  latest  Territories  for  edacational  pnrposca,  do  not  by 

modem  conveniences.  law  become  available  until  Statehood  is  at- 

The  Insane  Asylum  building,  for  which  (30,-  tained,  bat,  by  a  special  law  passed  by  Congreaa 

000  waa  appropriated  in  ISSS,  received  another  in  August,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  anthor- 
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ized  to  lease  these  IaDd:$  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  and  a  considerable  increased 
revenue  to  both  the  school  and  university 
funds  is  expected  from  these  leases. 

Settleaeit. — ^The  total  number  of  acres  of  the 
public  domain  taken  up  in  Wyoming,  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  June  80, 1887,  was  2,041,780 ;  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  817,356; 
total,  2,859,086.  This  is  scarcely  one  thirtieth 
of  the  area  of  the  Territory. 

laHrtads.— The  report  of  the  Governor,  dated 
in  September,  shows  that  189  miles  of  new  road 
were  constructed  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  making  the  total  length  of  railroads 
89 1  miles.  The  Wyoming  Central  has  extended 
its  road  as  fur  we:<t  as  Fort  Casper,  or  the  old 
Platte  Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  132  miles  in 
the  Territory,  and  for  the  present  seems  to  rest 
there.  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  has  com- 
pleted the  road  to  the  Platte  river  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  Cheyenne,  126  miles. 
The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad  has  in 
operation  a  line  to  Cheyenne  from  Sterling,  on 
the  South  Platte  river,  29  miles. 

CoaL — ^Every  county  in  the  Territory  has  its 
deposits  of  coal,  which  are  nowhere  at  such 
depth  as  to  make  mining  expensive.  No  an- 
thracite coal  has  been  discovered.  The  largest 
mines  are  those  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Returns  from  all  the  large 
companies  show  that  the  total  product  for  1887 
was  about  1,170,818  tons. 

PMItkaL— The  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  at  Cheyenne,  on  October  6,  and 
nominated  Caleb  Perry  Or^an  for  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  resolutions  include  the  follow- 
ing: 


The  Democrata  heartily  favor  the  appointment  of 
residents  of  the  Territory  to  the  Fedenu  offices. 

We  desire  to  plaoe  ourselves  on  record  as  being 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  lavish  use  of  money  in 
our  Territorial  and  local  elections. 

We  believe  the  people  of  this  Territoiy  are  law- 
abiding,  and  their  sense  of  justice  is  sufficiently 
strong,  with  the  aid  of  their  local  government,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  public  peace  but  to  protect  public 
ana  private  property,  and  are  therefore  opposed  to  the 
importation  of  rorei)^  police  meroenarien. 

On  October  10  the  Republican  Territorial 
Convention  met  at  Cheyenne,  and  renomi- 
nated Delegate  Joseph  M.  Carey.  The  platform 
contains  the  foUowing : 

The  Republicans  of  Wyoming  fiivor  home  rule,  and 
will  haU  with  delight  the  era  of  self-government. 
We  now  have  the  taxable  wealth  and  the  population 
necessary  to  support  a  State  government,  and,  bein^ 
therefore  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union,  we  ear- 
nestly favor  such  CoDgressional  legislation  aa  will  en- 
able us  to  adopt  a  Constitution  and  secure  the  rights 
of  Statehood. 

We  Ikvor  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  liberal 
and  honest  policy  relating  to  the  deposition  of  the 
public  lands,  and  we  further  urge  the  importance  of 
securing  Government  ud  in  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs in  which  the  waters  of  Wyoming  may  be  stored 
for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  party  is  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
use  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes,  and 
heaitily  condenrnsi  tiiis  outrageous  practice,  which 
was  so  early  introduced  into  our  Territorial  elections 
by  the  Democracy. 

Both  parties  declare  their  strong  opposition 
to  Chinese  immigration.  At  the  November 
election,  Carey  received  10,451  votes,  and  Or- 
gan, 7,557.  Members  of  the  next  Territorial 
Legislature  were  chosen  as  follow  :  Senate,  Re- 
publicans, 5 ;  Democrats,  7 ;  House,  Republi- 
cans, 17;  Democrats,  7. 


Y 


TOIJir€  MraPS  CHRIOTIAN  ASSOCIATIOI.    The 

«*  Year-Book  "  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  for  1888  gives  lists  of  1,250  asso- 
ciations in  America,  and  8,840  in  the  world. 
Of  the  American  associations,  77  are  engaged 
specially  in  work  among  railroad  men,  10 
among  German-speaking  young  men,  273  in 
colleges,  29  among  colored  men,  and  18  among 
Indians ;  226  make  mention  in  their  reports  of 
classes  in  from  one  to  fifteen  branches  of  study, 
287  of  special  attention  to  physical  culture 
through  gymnasiums  and  other  sports,  68  of 
special  work  among  commercial  travelers,  158 
of  organized  boys'  departments,  and  435  of 
woman's  auxiliaries.  Among  other  special 
services  spoken  of  are  398  Bible-classes,  367 
Bible  training  classes,  and  661  weekly  prayer- 
meetings.  The  associations  employ  752  men 
for  their  entire  time  as  secretaries  and  assistant 
secretaries.  The  whole  number  of  members 
in  the  American  associations  is  175,000,  the 
buildings  owned  by  them  are  valued  at  $5,609,- 
265,  and  their  entire  property  at  $7,261,658. 
The  expenditure  in  1887  was  $1,181,338  in 
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local  work,  and  $104,949  in  general  work. 
From  other  countries  there  were  reported  to 
the  International  Conference  at  Stockholm : 


OOUNTRIKS. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland . . . . 

Oermsny 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Fnnoe 

Sweden 

Belffiam 

Denmark 

Spain 

Itoly 

Turkev 

A  oBtm-E]  angary . . 

Rnssia 

Norway 

Asia 

Africa. 

Anstralia  and  New  Zealand  . . 


eoi 

678 

6()5 

868 

88 

17 

88 

78 

10 

87 

1 

8 

8 

48 

4S 

12 

25 


ftl,618 

8&.70B 

7,408 

^000 

8fiO 

800 

415 

1,867 

160 

480 

80 

85 

850 

680 

450 

5b0 

^500 


The  associations  of  the  world  are  represented 
in  an  International  Union,  which  has  a  Central 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  nationality,  with  a  president,  secre- 
tary, and  offices  at  Geneva.  Through  this  com- 
mittee are  arranged  the  triennial  World's  Ctm- 
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ferenoes,  of  which  the  eleventh,  in  Stockholm,  and  Organization  of  Associations,^^  '^  Different 
was  opened  Ang.  15.  About  400  delegates  Kinds  of  Yoang  Men^s  Christian  Associations/^ 
attended ;  Bishop  K.  H.  6ez  von  Scheele,  of  **  The  Real  Source  of  Life  for  our  Associa- 
Visby,  Sweden,  was  president.  The  review  tions,*' ^' The  Different  Means  employed  for  the 
of  the  association  work  showed  that  it  had  Physical  Development  of  Toung  Men,"  ^^The 
increased  largely  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Toung  Men^s  Christian  Association  as  corn- 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Paris.  The  pared  with  the  True  and  False  Socialism,"  and 
following  subjects  were  considered  in  formal  ^*The  Association's  Work  in  Non-Protestant 
written  papers,  with  general  discussions  fol-  Countries."  Public  meetings,  held  in  the  after- 
lowing  them ;  ^'  What  the  Bible  says  to  the  noon  of  each  of  the  five  days  of  the  nession  of 
Yonng  Men  of  Our  Day,"  *^  What  Means  ought  the  Conference,  were  addressed  by  Messrs.  Gus- 
to be  employed  for  the  Spiritual  Development  tave  Topfel,  President  of  the  Executive  Oen- 
of  the  Members  and  for  the  Conversion  of  tral  Committee;  Erummaoher,  of  Elberfeld; 
Toung  Men  in  general,"  *^  The  Mutual  Duties  Scholt,  of  Drainmen ;  Williams,  of  London ; 
of  Members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As-  Frommel,  court  chaplain  at  Berlin ;  Hoskins,  of 
sociation,"  ^^The  Means  which  ought  to  be  London ;  Beck,  of  Denmark ;  Lyons,  of  France ; 
employed  by  the  Association  for  the  Moral  Favre,  of  Geneva ;  Morse,  of  New  York ;  Far- 
Development  of  their  Members,"  *^  Creation  well,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 

Z 

I 

ZAMZIBABy  a  monarchy  on  the  eastern  coast  Soon  afterward  the  Yaos,  the  northernmost 
of  Africa.  The  reigning  Sultan  or  Seyyid  is  branch  of  the  Kuffirs,  began  to  pour  into  the 
Khalifa,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Bargash  German  settlements.  On  September  20,  thou- 
ben-Said,  on  March  27,  1888.  The  island  of  sands  of  anned  men  from  the  south  bank  of 
Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  1,590  square  kilometres,  the  Rovuma  appeared  before- Mikandini.  At 
or  626  square  miles.  The  Sultan's  authority  some  of  the  harbors  the  natives  refused  to 
formerly  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  mun-  receive  the  German  officials.  The  inhabitants 
land  from  Warsheikh  to  Delgado  Bay,  about  finally  took  up  arms  and  drove  the  Germans 
900  miles.  In  1880  Germany  established  a  from  all  their  establishments  on  the  coast, 
protectorate  over  the  interior,  from  the  river  When  Ernst  Vohsen,  the  chief  director  of  the 
Kovuma  northward  to  Kilimandjaro.  North  German  East  African  Company,  attempted  to 
of  that  mountain,  as  far  as  Tana  river,  Eng-  land  at  t'angani  on  September  5,  a  line  of 
land's  sphere  ofinfluence  extends,  in  accordance  Arabs  along  the  shore  fired  at  the  Germans, 
with  an  agreement  between  the  two  powers,  declaring  that  they  were  banded  together  to 
Zanzibar's  sovereign  rights  were  limited  to  the  make  a  stand  against  the  oppression  and  in- 
coast  between  Kipini  on  the  Ozi  river  and  suits  of  the  company's  officials.  Herr  Michahel- 
Cape  Delgado,  and  to  the  garrisoned  stations  les,  the  German  consul-general,  and  Herr  Voh- 
of  Lamoo,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mukdusha,  sen,  in  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  contra- 
and  Warsheikh.  The  population  of  the  island  dieted  the  stories  of  German  violence  and 
of  Zanzibar  is  about  200,000,  half  of  whom  live  tyranny.  They  admitted  that  they  could  not 
in  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  The  rulers  are  Arabs,  return  to  Pangani  and  Tanga  for  some  time, 
and  the  subject  population  mostly  negroes,  and  accepted  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
The  entire  Arab  population  on  the  eastern  Seyyid  Khalifa,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar  was  to  appoint  his  own  governors  and  garri- 
does  not  exceed  2,500 ;  yet  they  own  ail  the  sons,  and  administer  justice ;  and  that  the  Ger- 
valuable  soil,  hold  the  bulk  of  the  popnlation  mans  were  to  nominate  natives  to  superintend 
in  slavery,  and  monopolize  the  slave-trade,  customs,  and  not  to  attempt  to  land  at  the 
There  are  about  6,000  Indian  traders  and  slave-  ports  until  the  population  was  willing  to  re- 
owners  in  Zanzibar  and  on  the  coast,  and  150  ceive  them.  The  German  flag  was  not  to  be 
Europeans  who  reside  in  the  towns.  re-hoisted.    The  coast  population  would  not 

War  agatiut  Eirapetns. — The  Arabs  of  Zanzi-  accept  an  arrangement  that  contemplated  the 

bar  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  who,  in  spite  of  reinstatement  of  the  Germans.   Gen.  Matthews, 

the  convention  made  in  1873  between  the  Sul-  commanding  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  who  was 

tan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  English  Government,  sent  to  reassert  the  Sultan's  authority  in  Pan- 

continne  to  supply  Asia  with  negro  slaves,  or-  gani,'  was  defeated  and  driven  away  by  the 

ganized  an  attack  on  the  European  settlements  rebels.    The    German    gun  -  boats  thereupon 

in  the  autumn  of  1888,  with  the  object  of  driv-  shelled  Pangani  and  other  places, 

ing  away  the  Germans,  in  order  to  keep  open  Btoekade  of  the  Coast — The  English  colonial 

the  caravan  routes  to  the  sea  and  avert  the  project,  which  had  been  begun  in  order  to  pre- 

suppression   of  the  slave  -  traffic.    The  Arab  vent  the  Germans  from  acquiring  dominion 

slave-traders  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nyassa  over  all  the  lake-region  and  the  trade-routes, 

beleaguered  the  British    miaBi<mary  stations,  suffered  likewise.    The  Sultan  had  lost  all  an- 

which  were  on  ground  claimed  by  Portugal,  thority  on  the  mainland.    More  than  1,000 
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Indian  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  liberty  to  searoh  French  vessels,  adhering  to 
trading  and  agriculture,  had  abandoned  their  tlie  principle  of  international  law  that  the 
possessions  and  fled  to  Zanzibar.  British  mis-  right  of  search  can  be  exercised  only  in  case 
sionary  settlements  had  been  destroyed,  and  of  an  effective  blockade,  which  would  require 
some  of  the  missionaries  who  could  not  escape  three  times  tlie  naval  force  that  the  parties  to 
were  besieged  in  their  stations.  Lord  Salis-  the  blockade  were  disposed  to  employ.  M. 
bury,  who  had  made  the  British  Government  Goblet  subsequently  yielded  when  the  sup- 
a  partner  in  the  German  scheme  for  the  con-  pression  of  the  slave-trade  was  represented  to 
quest  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  him  as  the  object  of  the  blockade,  conceding 
African  Oontinent,  accepted  Prince  Bismarck^s  the  right  to  search  ships  and  boats  flying 
proposal  to  flght  the  slave-traders  and  restore  French  colors  that  were  suspected  of  carrying 
European  prestige  by  blockading  the  coast,  slaves,  but  still  insisted  that  the  search  for 
Portugal,  having  important  colonial  interests  contraband  of  war  and  its  seizure  should  be 
to  conserve,  and  Italy,  ambitions  of  extending  conditional  on  the  blockade  being  made  effect- 
her  influence  in  East  Africa,  were  induced  to  ive.  To  sliow  its  sincerity  in  desiring  to  stop 
promise  assistance  with  their  war-vessels  in  the  slave-traffic,  the  French  Government  sent 
the  naval  blockade.  France  has  no  important  a  vessel  to  co-operate  in  the  blockade. 
^  colonial  interests  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  Admiral  Deinhard,  of  the  German  block- 
but  she  has  some  commerce  with  the  African  ading  fleet,  and  Admiral  Fremantle,  of  the  co- 
tribes,  which  must  .suffer  by  a  blockade.  The  operating  English  squadron,  declared  the  block- 
Arab  dhows,  when  chased,  have  been  accus-  ade  of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
tomed  to  display  the  French  flag^,  which  usually  the  exportation  of  slaves  and  the  importation 
has  saved  them  from  capture.  of  artos  and  munitions  of  war  in  a  proclamation 

The  slave  trade  fell  away  in  consequence  of  issued  on  December  2.  The  German  fleet 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  American  countries,  undertook  to  watch  the  coast  south  of  the 
the  co-operation  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  Wanga  to  Lindi,  and  the  English  fleet  from 
the  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic,  and  the  vigi-  the  Wanga  northward  to  the  island  of  Lamn. 
lance  of  the  English  patrol  off  the  eastern  coast  The  English  East  Africa  Oompany  conciliated 
of  Africa.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  the  Arabs  in  Mombassa  by  paying  for  1,500 
an  increase  in  the  traffic.  This  fact  has  been  runaway  slaves  who  had  been  harbored  by  tlie 
ascribed  to  the  establishments  of  the  French  in  missionaries.  The  German  sonadron,  which 
Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands,  owing  to  bombarded  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  before 
the  increase  of  French  shipping  in  these  seas,  the  vessels  took  up  their  stations  in  the  block- 
and  the  facility  thus  given  to  slavers  to  escape  ade,  consisted  of  the  fntrate  *^  Leipzig,"  the 
under  false  colors.  The  slave-raids  are  now  corvettes  ^*Garola'*  and  "Sophie,"  tne cruisers 
attended  with  more  cruelty,  destruction  of  life,  **  MOwe  "  and  "  Schwalbe,"  and  the  dispatch- 
and  desolation  than  they  were  when  the  sup-  boat  "  Pfeil."  The  German  land  force  at 
ply  of  slaves  was  more  abundant  and  not  so  Bagamoyo  was  besieged  by  the  Arab  leader, 
remote  from  the  sea-coast.  The  expiirt  of  Bushire.  The  Germafis  strengthened  their 
slaves  is  variously  estimated  from  60,000  to  position  at  that  point  and  at  Dar-es-Snlaam  by 
180,000  a  year.  At  least  ten  lives  are  sacri-  building  stone  forts,  and  prepared  to  recover 
flced  in  bringing  one  slave  to  market.  A  large  the  other  harbors  by  force  of  arms  under  pro- 
proportion  of  the  slaves  that  are  taken  die  on  tection  of  the  blockade.  They  recruited  native 
the  march  or  on  shipboard,  and  the  people  who  soldiers,  who  were  employed  in  ineffectual 
are  not  fit  for  slaves — the  aged,  theiwomen,  and  operations  against  the  coast  tribes  at  Sadani 
the  children — ^are  either  butchered  by  the  raid-  and  elsewhere,  thereby  closing  the  caravan 
ers  or  left  to  starve.  Large  areas,  once  popu-  routes  and  bringing  ruin  upon  the  British  In- 
lous,  have  been  stripped  of  inhabitants.  dians  that  they  had  induced  to  resume  trade, 

The  English  were  not  entirely  sincere  in  many  of  whom  were  plundered  by  the  black 
their  efforts  to  uproot  slavery  and  put  an  end  soldiers  in  the  employ  of  the  German  company, 
to  the  traffic  in  men,  and  the  Germans  were  Bushire,  who  had  2,500  men  armed  with 
still  less  so,  for  the  laws  that  the  British  Gov-  breech-loaders,  captured  Bagamoyo,  and  out 
emment  had  compelled  the  Sultan  to  enact,  off  the  retreat  of  the  Germans,  who  were  be- 
prohibiting  the  holding  or  hiring  of  slaves  in  sieged  in  their  block-houses  till  December  7, 
the  Zanzibar  dominions,  had,  in  the  interest  of  when  the  shells  of  the  war-vessels  compelled 
Indian  and  British  capitalists,  been  suffered  to  the  Arabs  to  withdraw.  The  town  was  laid  in 
fall  into  desuetude,  while  the  enterprise  of  the  ruins.  The  German  vessels  bombarded  Lindi, 
German  East  Africa  Company  was  based  upon  Mikandini,  Tanga,  Pangani,  and  other  coast 
slave-labor.  The  Belgian  Government,  through  towns,  destroying  much  property  belonging  to 
its  consul  at  Zanzibar,  recruited  slaves  for  the  East  Indians,  and  causing  the  owners  to  be  de- 
Congo  Free  State,  paying  their  masters  their  tained  as  prisoners  by  the  Arabs.  The  Portu- 
market  value,  while  the  slaves  received  an  gnese  authorities  on  December  10  announced 
equal  sum  for  the  term  of  their  indentures.  the  extension  of  the  blockade  and  the  prohibi- 

The  French  Government  refused  the  request  tion  of  the  importation  of  arms  from  the  Ro- 
of the  German  and  English  Governments  for  vuma  to  Pomba  Bay,  in  13°  of  south  latitude. 
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Agnostic,  7. 

Agriculture,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of,  established,  284. 

Alabama,  8. 

Alcott,  Amos  Bronson,  sketch  and 
portrait,  10. 

Aloott,  Louisa  May,  sketch  and 
portrait,  11. 

Alexander,  Edmund  Brooks, 
sketch,  621. 

Algeria,  858. 

Allen,  John  B.,  nominated,  888. 

Alloys,  527. 

Aluminum,  524. 

Amsden,  Charles  H.,  nominated, 
694. 

Anesthetics,  752. 

Andrews,  A.  F.,  nominated,  841. 

Anglican  Churches,  12. 

AnnenkofF,  Gen.,  7. 

Anniston,  158. 

Anti-Poverty  Society,  20. 

Antiseptics,  752. 

Anti-Socialist  law,  870 ;  the  move- 
ment, 759. 

Apex  section,  556. 

Apparatus,  chemical,  148. 

Arbitration,  international,  284 ;  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Nicamr 
gua,  613. 

Arbor  Day,  609. 

ArohsBology,  21. 

Archbishop,  powers  of,  14. 

Argentine  Republic,  84. 

Arixona,  87. 


Arkansas,  89. 

Armenian  agitation,  the,  769. 

Amason,  Jon,  sketch,  669. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  sketch  and  por- 
tra'c,  41. 

Arsenic,  144. 

Arthur  Kill  Bridge,  298. 

Art    See  Finb  Arts. 

Arts,  chemistry  of  the,  148. 

Asia,  Central,  railway  in,  7. 

Associations  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  42. 

Asteroids,  60. 

Astronomical  progress  and  discov- 
ery, 46. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  hydrography,  58. 

Atomic  weights,  146. 

Australia,  60. 

Austria-Hungary,  67. 

Ayres,  Romeyn  Beck,  sketch,  621. 

Babylonian  documents,  80. 
Babylonian  Exploration  fund,  88. 
Bacon,  John  William,  sketch,  621. 
Bacteriology,  752. 
Baden,  Prince  Ludwig  Wilhelm, 

sketch,  669. 
Bagally,  Sir  Richard,  sketch,  660. 
BiUiama  Islands,  889. 
Baker,  William  E.,  sketch,  621. 
Balance  of  power,  72. 
Baldissera,  Gen.,  8. 
Bald'Knobbers,  the,  565. 
Baldwin,  Charles  II.,  sketch,  622. 
Ballet,  the,  681. 
Baltic  provinces,  the,  727. 
Banks,  national,  785. 
Baptists,  74. 
Barbadoes,  889. 
Barcelona  exhibition,  748. 
Bargash,  Ben  Said,  sketch,  660. 
Barnard,  Daniel  P.,  sketch,  622. 
Barnes,  AlfVed  Smith,  sketch,  622. 
Barnes,  Demas,  sketch,  622. 
Barron,  Samuel,  sketch,  622. 
Bartsch,  Karl  F  ,  sketch,  660. 
Barttelot,  Mi\)or,  295  et  teq. 


Battye,  Col.  Richmond,  killed,  486. 

Bazidne,  Francois  Achille,  sketch 
and  portrait,  80. 

Beard,  Charles,  sketch,  660. 

Beds,  folding,  81. 

Beech,  Major,  2. 

Beggars,  184. 

Belden,  David,  sketch,  622. 

Belgium,  84. 

Bellew,  Francis  H.  T.,  sketch,  628. 

Bellova  Railroad,  seizure  of,  116. 

Benares,  bridge  at,  299. 

Benedictine  monks,  288. 

Beni  Zemour,  rebellion  of,  574. 

Berber  tribes,  revolt  of,  676. 

Bergugne,  Abel,  sketch,  660. 

Beigh,  Henry,  sketch,  628. 

Bermuda,  889. 

Besaels,  Emil,  sketch,  628. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  81. 

Betting,  87. 

Bevier  troubles,  666. 

B^ziqne,  89. 

Bible  Christian  Connection,  546. 

Bible  societies,  92. 

Bierly,  W.  R.,  nominated,  268. 

Bigelow,  G.  £.,  nominated,  587. 

Birdwood,  Sir  George,  7. 

Birge,  Henry  Warner,  sketch,  628. 

Birmingham,  159. 

Black-death,  811. 

Black  mountain  expedition,  486. 

Blidr  educational  biU,  the,  284. 

Blizxard  of  March,  1888,  with  illus- 
tration, 602. 

Boats,  house,  416,  d  atq.\  collaps- 
able, 98 ;  submarine,  798. 

Bobbctt,  Albert,  sketch,  628. 

Bodley,  Rachel  L.,  sketch,  624. 

Bogart,  William  Henry,  sketch,  624. 

BoggH,  Charles  Stuart,  sketch,  624 

Bolivia,  96. 

Book  of  the  Dead,  81. 

Books.    See  Litxrators. 

Booth,  James  Curtis,  sketch,  624. 

Borneo,  97. 

Botkin,  J.  D.,  nominated,  461.\ 
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Boulangism,  847. 

Boundary,  of  the  Netherlands,  87. 

Bounties,  472. 

Bourn  amendment,  the,  715. 

Bovee,  Marvin  H.,  sketch,  624. 

Bowling  Green,  169. 

Boxing,  98. 

Boyoe,  James  Petigru,  sketch,  625. 

Brace,  Benjamin  F.,  sketch,  625. 

Brain  and  nervous  system,  the,  758. 

Bramwell,  Sir  F.  J.,  his  address,  45. 

Brand,.  Sir  J.  H.,  sketch,  660. 

Brazil,'l08. 

Bremen,  incorporation  of,  872. 

Brenner,  Carl,  sketch,  625. 

Brethren  in  Christ,  United,  770. 

Brewster,  Bei^aminH., sketch, 625. 

Brickwork,  106. 

Bridges.    See  Eiroiirsxiuiro. 

Brigandage,  115. 

Brigham,  David,  sketch,  626. 

Brightly,  Frederick  C,  sketch,  625. 

BrintoH,  Daniel  G.,  his  address, 

44. 
Brown,  John  H.  H.,  sketch,  625. 
Bubastis,  monuments  at,  28. 
Buddhism,  109. 

Buddington,  Sidney  O.,  sketch,  625. 
Building  and  loan  associations,  246. 
Bulgaria,  111. 
*   Bulkley,  John  W.,  sketch,  626. 
Bullard,  Asti,  sketch,  626. 
Bureau.  Achillo,  sketch,  626. 
Burial,  law  of,  116. 
Burleigh^  E.  C,  nominated,  510. 
Burmah,  487. 

Butler,  David,  nominated,  587. 
Butter,  analysis  of,  144. 
Buttinger,  William,  sketch,  628. 

Cable,  submarine,  574. 
Cables.    See  Cordage. 
Caine,  John  T.,  nominated,  882. 
Calgary,  160. 
California,  117. 
California,  Lower,  547. 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  705. 
Cameron,  Sir  D.  A.,  sketch,  660. 
Campbell,  Bartley,  sketch,  626. 
Campbell,  Jacob  M.,  sketch,  626. 
Camps  for  boys,  120. 
Canada,  Dominion  of,  275. 
Canals,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  51 G ; 

Erie,    606 ;    Nicaragua,    614 ; 

Panama,  854;    St.  Lawrence, 

284 ;  Suez,  289 ;  hydraulic  litt 

in,  800. 
Canterbury,  Convocation  of,  15. 
Canton,  160. 
Cape  Colony,  122. 
Car-building,  128. 
Carey,  J.  M.,  renominated,  849. 
Carll,  David,  sketch,  626. 
Camot,  Lazare  H.,  sketch,  660. 
Carney,  Thomas,  sketoh,  626. 
Cair,  Edgar  L.,  nominated,  594. 


Carskadon,  T.  R.,  nominated,  842. 

Carter,  T.  H.,  nominated,  569. 

Cass,  George  W.,  sketch,  626. 

Catacazy,  M.,  269.  - 

Catalogues  of  stars,  56. 

Cathcart,  Charles  W.,  sketch,  627. 

Cattle  diseases,  586. 

Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  88. 

Celtic  earthworks,  24. 

Centennial  celebrations,  670. 

Central  American  Union  move- 
ment, 255. 

Cephiasus,  discoveries  at,  26. 

Cerigo,  temple  at,  27. 

Charity  organization,  184. 

Charkhi,  Gen.,  6. 

Chattanooga,  160. 

Cheever,  Byron  W.,  sketch,  626. 

Chemistry,  187  ;  analytical,  144. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  516. 

Cheyenne,  161;  State- House  at, 
illustration,  848. 

Chi^,  151. 

China,  158. 

Chinese  labor  and  immigration,  62, 
119,  156,  22R,  888. 

Cholera,  151,  817. 

Chouteau,  Berenice,  sketch,  626. 

Christman,  Joseph  A,,  sketch,  627. 

Christianity,  Introduction  of,  oom- 
memorated,  728;  Society  for 
Promoting,  709. 

Church  Congress,  19. 

ChurchofGod,  the,  77. 

Church  property  confiscated,  881. 

Cinchona-bark,  97. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  691. 

Cities,  American,  recent  growth 
of,  168. 

Civil-Service  Commission,  United 
States,  880,  772. 

Civilization,  archaic,  25. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  sketch, 
627. 

Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  669. 

Clouds,  582. 

Cocoa,  287. 

Coffee-planting,  254. 

Coffin,  Roland  Folger,  sketch,  627. 

Coinage,  United  States,  786. 

Coir,  247. 

Collins,  Richard  H.,  sketch,  628. 

Colombia,  175. 

Colonization,  255 ;  German,  127. 

Colorado,  179. 

Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  628. 

Comets,  50. 

Commercial  tmvelers,  decision  con- 
cerning, 766. 

Communion  service,  water  in,  14. 

Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  11. 

Condor's  "Basis  of  Fidth,"  quot^ 
ed,  7. 

Confederate  monument,  568. 

Confederate  soldiers,  861. 

Congo  Free  State,  182. 


Congregationalista,  188. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  188 : 
contested  elections  in,  285. 

Conkling,  Roaooe,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 287. 

Connecticut,  288. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  285. 

Conventions,  national  political. 
See  article  Umrsn  States. 

Convict  system,  in  Alabama,  8. 

Co-operation,  241. 

Copper,  525. 

Copyright  bill,  international,  284. 

Corcoran,  WilUiim  W.,  sketch,  628. 

Cordage,  247. 

Corea,  252. 

Corliss.  George  Heniy,  sketch,  628. 

Com  Island,  annexation  of,  618. 

Comaochia,  CapL,  4. 

Correnti,  Ces^re,  sketch,  660. 

Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  660. 

Costa  Rica,  258. 

Council  BlufE),  162. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  629. 

Craomier,  S.  H.,  nominated,  208. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  269. 

Crampton,  Thomas  R.,  sketch,  661. 

Cremation,  Progress  of,  255. 

Crispi,  Signer,  4. 

Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  629. 

Crotters,  the,  892. 

Crosby,  George  Aveiy,  sketch,  629. 

Cruisers,  New.  See  Unitso  States 
Navy. 

Cuba,  256. 

Currency  circulation,  786. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  629. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  27. 

Dahlgren,  Charles  O.,  sketch,  629. 

Dakota,  259. 

Dancing  mania,  812. 

Danube,  Commission  of  the,  719. 

Darloy,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  sketch 

and  portrait,  629. 
Davidge,  William  P.,  sketch,  680. 
Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  680. 
Davis,  George   Trumbull   Moore, 

sketch,  680. 
Davis,  John  W.,  renominated,  715. 
Dawkins,  William,  his  address,  45. 
Dawson,     Bei\jamin      Frederick, 

sketch,  680. 
Deaconess  institution,  605. 
Dcbray,  Jules  H.,  sketch,  661. 
Debt,  United  States  national,  784. 
Decatur,  162. 
Deep-Water   Harbor  Convention, 

180. 
Delaware,  268. 

Delius,  NikoLiUB,  sketch,  661. 
Denmark,  265. 
Denny,  Mr.,  in  Corea,  268. 
Denver,  Capitol-building  at,  179. 
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Deputments,  Umted  Statea  Qoy- 
eminent,  875. 

Devon,  William  B.  C,  sketch,  661. 

Digestive  system,  the,  698. 

Dillingham,  William  P.,  nominat- 
ed, 884. 

DionysoB,  discoveries  at,  26. 

Diplouates,  dismission  of,  268. 

Direct  tax-bill,  the,  229. 

Disasters  in  18^6,  269. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  272. 

Dissecdon,  272. 

Ditson,  Oliver,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 680. 

Dockery,  Oliver  H.  ,nominated,61 9. 

Docks  at  Havre,  801. 

Doji^li,  battle  of,  2. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  276. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  nominated,659. 

Dorshoimer,  William,  sketch,  681. 

Douai,  Carl  Daniel  Adolf,  sketch, 
681. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  sketch,  661. 

Dredging  in  New  York  harbor, 
802,  804. 

Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  681. 

Drexel  home,  illiutration,  605. 

Drezel,  Joseph  W.,  sketch,  681. 

Drumgoole,  John  C,  sketch,  682. 

Duclero,  Charles  T.  £.,  sketch,  661. 

Duffidd,  George,  sketch,  682. 

Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  661. 

Dunkel,  Aaron  Kline,  sketch,  682. 

Dunlop,  Qcoi^e  Kelly,  sketch,  682. 

Dunster,  Edward  8wift,sketch,682. 

Durant,  K.  G.,  nominated,  846. 

Durham,  168. 

Dwight,  William,  sketch,  682. 

Dyer,  Thistleton,  his  address,  46. 

Dynamite-g^n,  796. 

Dynamite  plot,  897. 

Earle,  William  H.,  242. 

Earthquakes,  158,  288,  550,  880. 

Eassie,  William,  sketch,  661. 

Eau  Claire,  168. 

Eckles,  Delane  B.,  sketch,  688. 

Eclipses,  50. 

Ecuador,  286. 

Eggleston,  Benjamin,  sketch,  688. 

Egypt,  288. 

Egypt  Exploration  fhnd,  28. 

Eiffel  Tower,  the,  809,  810. 

Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  462. 

Election  fVauds,  440,  841. 

Elections  contested  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  285. 

Elections,  presidential  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes,  799. 

Electricity,  586. 

Elliott,  Ezekiel  Brown,  sketch,  688. 

£lliott,Washington  L.,  sketch,  688. 

Ely,  168. 

Emancipation  in  Brazil,  105. 

Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  295. 

Engineering,  297. 


Epidemics,  811. 

Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

States,  708. 
Equatorial  provinces,  294. 
Erie  Canal,  606. 
£tex,  Antoine,  sketch,  661. 
Evangelical  Association,  818. 
Events  of  1888,  818. 
Everslcy,  Charles   Shaw-Lefevre, 

sketch,  662. 
Exchange,  foreign,  825. 
Exploration,  86,  97, 106,  255. 
Eye,  the,  754. 

Fairbanks,  Horace,  sketch,  688. 
Falkland  Islands,  87. 
Farmers'  Conventions,  460,  618. 
Fassiller,  dincovery  at,  88. 
Ferrer,  Martha  W.,  sketch,  688. 
Ferry-boat,  double  -  ender  -  screw, 

801. 
Feyen-Perrin,    Francis,    sketch, 

662. 
Fyi,  67. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  782. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  821. 
Fine  arts  in  1888,  882. 
Fisher,  Charles  Henry,  sketch,  688. 
Fisheries,  510, 706, 846 ;  treaty,  217. 
Fitigerald,  Prof.,  his  address,  45. 
Fleischer,     lleinrich     Leberecht, 

sketch,  662. 
Fleming,  A.  B.,  nominated,  842. 
Fleming,  Franda  P.,  nominated, 

841. 
Floquet  Cabinet,  846. 
Florida,  889. 
Fort  Wayne,  164. 
Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  684. 
Foster,  Melvin,  sketch,  684. 
Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  684. 
Fowle,  Daniel  G.,  nominated,  619. 
France,  842. 

Francis,  David  B.,  nominated,  566. 
Free  and  Open  Church  Association, 

18. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  704. 
Freezing-mixture,  147. 
Freshets,  841. 
Friedrich  Wilhclm  ^icolaus  Karl, 

sketch,  854 ;  his  diary,  868. 
Friends,  858. 

Froude,  James  A.,  quoted,  7. 
Fruitlands,  11. 
Fuller,  Melville  Weston,  sketch  and 

portrait,  859. 
Fullerton,  William,  Jr.,  sketch,  684. 

Galliere,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  662. 
Galton,  Francis,  experiments,  421. 
Gambling,  bucket-Hhop,  288. 
Garabit  viaduct,  810. 
Gardner,  William  S.,  sketch,  684. 
Garfield,  Eliza  Ballou,  sketch,  684. 
Gamett,  Alexander  Yelverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  684. 


Gas-holder,  large,  808. 

Gas,  natural,  440. 

Gay,  Sydney  Howard,  sketch  and 
portrait,  684. 

General,  bill  reviving  grade  of,  284. 

Genet,  Citizen,  268. 

Geoigia,  860. 

Gennany,  862. 

Gibson,  George,  sketoh,  685. 

Gibson,  Walter  M.,  sketch,  685. 

Gilbeit,  Addison,  sketch,  685. 

Gilchrist,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 875. 

Gillespie,  Col.  G.  L.,  802. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams,  sketch 
and  portrait,  685. 

Gleiz,  George  Robert,  sketch,  662. 

Glenwood  Springs,  164. 

Godin,  St  Jean  B.  A.,  sketch,  662. 

Godwin,  George,  sketch,  668. 

GofT,  Nathan,  nominated,  642. 

Gold,  526. 

Golden  rose,  the,  716. 

Gold-mining  in  Wales,  892. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  B.,  sketch,  686. 

Gondinet,  Edmond,  sketch,  668. 

Goodell,  David  H.,  nominated,  594. 

Good,  John,  his  inventions,  250. 

Gosse,  Philip  Heuiy,  sketch,  668. 

Gould,  George  W.,  nominated,  715. 

Government  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, 875. 

Gray,  Asa,  sketoh  and  portrait,  880. 

Grey,  David,  sketch,  686. 

Great  BriUdn  and  Ireland,  United 
Kingdom  of,  882. 

Greaves,  James  P.,  11. 

Greece,  408. 

Green,  Seth,  sketch  and  poitnut, 
404. 

Greey,  Edward,  sketch,  686. 

Grefln.  Henriette  A.,  sketch,  686. 

Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketoh,  668. 

Guadeloupe,  840. 

Guatemala,  405. 

Guiana,  British,  889 :  French,  840. 

Gunning,  William  D.,  sketch,  686. 

Guns,  new,  792. 

Hager,  Albert  David,  sketch,  686. 
Hall,  Edward,  nominated,  609. 
Hamburg,  incorporation  of,  872. 
Hamilton,  Peter,  sketch,  687. 
Hamilton,  William  J.,  sketch,  687. 
Harden,  J.  W.,  nominated,  268. 
Harkness,  William,   his   address, 
42 ;  astronomical  work,  47,  49. 
Harlem  river  bridge,  297. 
Harris,  Samuel  Smith,  sketch,  687. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  sketch,  407. 
Hamson,  Hugh,  nominated,  659. 
Has^ard,  John  R.  G.,  sketch,  687. 
Hastings,  165. 

Hastings,  Alice,  sketch,  687. 
Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  468. 
Hawaii,  412. 
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Hawkes,  S.  J.,  14. 

Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nomioated, 

768. 
Hawley,  James  H.,  nominated,  421. 
Hawsers.    See  Cobdaob. 
Hays,  James  B.,  sketch,  687. 
Hayti,  418. 

Hazard,  Rowland  G.,  sketch,  687. 
Hecker,  Isaac  Thomas,  sketdi  and 

portrait,  688. 
Heilprin,  Michael,  sketch,  688. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  26. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  668. 
Herreshoff,  Charles  F.,  sketch,  688. 
Hesse,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  sketch, 

668. 
Hesse,  Prince  Alexander,  sketch, 

668. 
Hickok,  Laurens  P.,  sketch,  688. 
Hill,  David  B..  renominated,  609. 
Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  688. 
Hitchcock,  Robert  B.,  sketch,  688. 
HitUte  inscriptions,  82. 
Hoadley,  Silas,  11. 
Hoard,    William   D.,    nominated, 

847. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  sketch,  689. 
Hoisting-shears,  806. 
Holder,  Joseph  B,  sketch,  689. 
Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  668. 
Holland.    See  Netherlands,  415. 
Homestead  law,  the,  469. 
Honduras,  415;  British,  889. 
Homellsville,  incorporated,  608. 
Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 

802,  80}. 
House-boats,  416. 

Houzeau,  Jean  Charles,  sketch,  668. 
Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  nominated,  442. 
Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  664. 
Howland,  Edward  P.,  his  address, 

44. 
Hughes,  J.  S.,  nominated,  441. 
Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 

461. 
Hungary.    See  ArsnuA-HuiroABT. 
Hunn,  David  Lathrop,  sketch,  689. 
Hutchinson,  165. 
Hutton,  Richard  Holt,  quoted,  7. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  quoted,  7. 
Hydraulic  canal-lift,  800. 
Hydrography  of  the  Atlantic,  58. 
Hyksos  monuments,  28. 

Ibach,  Lawrence  J.,  sketch,  689. 
Icaria,  discoveries  at,  26. 
Iceland,  268. 
Idaho,  419. 

Identification  and  description,  per- 
sonal, 421. 
Illinois,  428. 

Immigration,  pauper,  424. 
India,  427. 
Indiana,  489. 
Indian  reservation,  569. 
Indians,  261,  420,  509,  606,  772. 


Insunmoe  dedsion,  607. 

Insurance  of  workingmen,  871. 

International  Congress,  87. 

International  Law,  Institute  of,  759. 

Inundation  in  Honan,  157. 

Iowa,  448. 

Ireland.    See  Great  BBrrAZir,  882. 

Irrigation,  86,  291,  601. 

Irving,  Roland  Duer,  sketch,  689. 

Ishak  Khan,  in  Afghanistan,  6. 

Italy,  447. 

Ithaca  incorporated,  608. 

Ivory-nuts,  287. 

Iztaonhuatl,  ascent  of,  550. 

Jacksonville,  165. 

Jamaica,  889. 

Jameson,  Migor,  296. 

Japan,  452. 

Jarves,  James  J.,  sketch,  640. 

Java,  589. 

Jellett,  John  H.,  sketch,  664. 

Jonks,  Frands  H.,  sketch,  640. 

Jennings,  Russell,  sketch,  640. 

Jerome,  Lawrence  R.,  sketch,  640. 

Jerusalem,  walls  of,  81. 

Jesuits'  estates  settlement,  710. 

Jews,  455. 

Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  764. 

Johonnot,  James,  sketch,  640. 

Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  766. 

Jones,  W.  Martin,  nominated,  609. 

Judd,  David  Wright,  sketch,  641. 

Jupiter,  54. 

Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  664. 

Kansas,  457. 

Kelly,  William,  sketch,  641. 

Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  641. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John,  18. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  641. 

Kentucky,  462. 

Key,  Sir  Astiey  C,  sketch,  664. 

Kimball,  £.  £.,  nominated,  566. 

King,  John  H.,  sketch,  642. 

King,  John  Pendleton,  sketch,  642. 

King's  Daughters,  464. 

King's  sons,  the,  464. 

Kissam,  Agnes  Allen,  sketch,  642. 

Kitchener,  Col.,  298. 

Krekel,  Arnold,  sketch,  642. 

Labiche,  Eugene  M.,  sketch,  664. 

Labor  Day,  509. 

Labor  riots,  747. 

Labor  statistics,  509. 

Labor,  United  States  Department 

of,  established,  284. 
Labrador,  464 ;  map  of,  465. 
Lambeth  Conference,  16. 
Lamy,  John  Baptist,  sketch,  642. 
Land-purchase  act,  898. 
Lands,  public,  466. 
Lane,  Charles,  11. 
Lane,  Harvey  B.,  sketch,  642. 
Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  642. 


It: 


Langley,  Samuel  P.,  his  address, 
44. 

Language  question,  the,  86. 

Lanza,  Gen.,  8. 

Lassalle,  Charles,  sketch,  642. 

Latham,  Robert  6.,  sketch.  664. 

Lebceuf,  Edinond,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 472. 

Leoompte,  Samuel  D.,  sketch,  642. 

Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  664. 

Lewis,  Henry  Carvil,  sketch,  648, 

Le  Roy,  William  £.,  sketch,  648. 

Levees,  600. 

Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  664. 

Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  664. 

Lewis,  Joseph  L.,  will  ease,  875. 

Lick  Observatory,  47,  48,  51. 

Lincoln,  166. 

Lincoln,  Thomas  B.,  sketch,  648. 

Linen,  Qeorge,  sketch,  648. 

Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  648. 

Literature,  American,  in  1888,  478. 

Literature,  British,  in  1888,  486. 

Literature,  Continental,  in  1888, 
490. 

Loan  associations,  245. 

Local-government  act,  889. 

Local  option,  261,  888. 

Iiocke,  David  Ross,  sketch,  648. 

Locomotive  engineers,  licenses,  9. 

Loring,  Edward  G.,  sketch,  644. 

Lot-vases,  26. 

Louisiana,  499. 

Lozier,  Clemence  Sophia,  501. 

Lucan,  Geoi^  C.  B.,  sketch,  664. 

Lupton  Bey,  death  of,  298 ;  sketch, 
665. 

Lutherans,  502. 

McAllister,  William   K.,   sketch, 

644. 
McCartcr,  Ludlow,  sketch,  644. 
McCoeh,  James,  quoted,  7. 
McCoy  and  Hatfield  feud,  the,  468. 
Macedonian  question,  the,  404, 768. 
McElrath,  Thomas,  sketch,  644. 
McGlynn,  Edward,  20. 
Mcintosh,  John  B.,  sketch,  644. 
Maclay,  Mikuloho,  sketch,  665. 
McShane,   John    A.,    nominated, 

687. 
Madura,  589. 
Maine,  507. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  665. 
Mancini,  Pasquale  S.,  sketch,  665. 
Mandeville,  John,  death  of,  897. 
Manitoba,  511. 

Mantineia,  excavations  at,  27. 
Markland,  Absalom  H.,  sketch,645. 
Marriage  reform,  438. 
Mars,  58. 

Mors,  map  of,  512. 
Mars,  recent  studies  of,  511. 
Martinelli,  Tommaso  M.,  sketch 

665. 
Martinique,  840. 
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Martin,  John,  nominftted,  460. 
MardDf  Marion,  nominated,  766. 
Maryland,  515. 
MasBocboBetts,  517. 
Massowah,  Italians  at,  8,  4. 
Mathews,  Qeoige  A.,  nominated, 

268. 
Mathews,  James  N.,  sketch,  545. 
Mntout,  Louis,  sketch,  665. 
Matson,  Courtland  C,  nominated, 

441. 
Maurau,  James  Eddy,  sketch,  645. 
Maverick,  Augustus,  sketch,  645. 
May,  Abby  Williams,  sketch,  645. 
Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  645. 
Medals,  astronomical,  58. 
MelikofF,  Count  Louis,  581. 
Mell,  Patrick  Hues,  sketch,  646. 
Memphis  colossi,  80. 
Merriam,  William  B.,  nominated, 

560. 
Merrick,  Priscilla  Braislin,  sketch, 

646. 
Message,  President's,  190. 
Metallurgy,  522. 
Meteoric  showers,  54. 
Meteorites,  54. 

Meteorites,  constitution  of,  150. 
Meteorology,  581. 
Methodists,  589. 
Meidoo,    547;   church    work    in, 

709. 
Michigan,  550. 

Middleton,  John  C,  sketch,  646. 
Middletown  incorporated,  608. 
Milan,  King,  divorced,  789. 
Miller,  Warner,  nominated*  609. 
Mills  Bill,  the,  206. 
Mills,  Robert,  sketch,  646. 
Milroy,  John  B.,  nominated,  448. 
Mineral-land  convention,  569. 
Mining  law,  552. 
Minnesota,  557. 
Missions.    See  the  articles  on  the 

religious  denominations. 
Missions,  Protestant,  International 

Conference  of,  560. 
Mississippi,  561. 
Missouri,  564. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Myera,  sketch,  646. 
Mivort,  St.  George,  quoted,  7. 
Mobile,  167. 

McBris,  Lake,  monuments  at,  29. 
Mohammedans,  567. 
Molbech,  ChrUtian  K.  F.,  sketch, 

665. 
Money  market,  the,  828. 
Mongredien,  Augustus,  sketch,  665. 
Monoliths,  perforated,  28. 
Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  666. 
Montana,  568. 

Montene^rro,  569. 
Montgomery,  167. 
Montpelier,  168. 
Monuments,  preservation  of,  24. 
Moravians,  570. 


Morford,  James  C,  sketch,  646. 
Moi^u,  James,  nominated,  847. 
Morgan,  William  F.,  sketch.  646. 
Morison,  James  C,  sketch,  666. 
Morocco,  571. 

Morris,  Luzon  B.,  nominated,  240. 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  sketch  and 

portrait,  576. 
Moulton,  Charles  W.,  sketch,  646. 
Mound-builders'  works,  22,  28. 
Mount-Temple,    William    Francis 

Cowper-Temple,  sketch,  666. 
Mulford,  Joseph  L.,  sketch,  647. 
Muncie,  168. 

Murchlson  letter,  the,  269. 
Muscular  system,  the,  694. 
Musgrave,   Sir   Anthony,  sketch, 

666. 
Music,  progress  of,  in  1888,  578. 
Myoens,  tombs  at,  27. 

Natal.  122. 

Navy  of  the  United  SUtes,  787. 

Nazarenes,  584. 

Nebraska,  585. 

Nebraska  City,  bridge  at,  298. 

Neilson,  Joseph,  sketch,  647. 

Nervous  system,  the,  689. 

Netherlands,  587. 

Nevada,  590. 

New  Brunswick,  592. 

New  Hampshire,  598. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  62. 

Now  Jersey,  595. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  699. 

New  Mexico,  600. 

New  Orleans,  168. 

New  York  city,  610. 

New  York  State,  601. 

Nicaragua,  618 ;  canal,  614. 

Nicholls,  Francis  T.,  nominated, 

501. 
Nichols,  James  B.,  sketch,  647. 
Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  647. 
Norris,  A.  Wilson,  sketch,  647. 
North  Carolina,  617. 
Norway,  756. 
Nova  Scotia,  619. 
Nubar  Pasha,  291. 
Nutrition,  694. 

Oakley,  Lewis  W.,  sketch,  647. 
Obituaries,  American,  621 ;  foreign, 

059. 
Observatories,  new,  48. 
Ogden,  169. 
Ohio,  669. 

Oliphant.  Laurence,  sketch,  666. 
Ontario,  Province  of,  671. 
Orokzai,  Gen.,  6. 
Oregon,  672. 

Oi^B^,  Caleb  P.,  nominated,  849. 
Operas,  578,  579. 
Operettas,  580. 

Otero,  M.  S.,  nominated,  601. 
Oyster-survey,  618. 


Pacific  Islanders,  arming  of,  64. 
Painting.    See  Fiice  Airrs. 
Palestine  Exploration  fund,  81. 
Paley,  Frederick  A.,  sketch,  667. 
Palgrave,  William  G.,  sketch,  667. 
Palizzi,  Joseph,  sketch,  667. 
Palmer,  Courtlandt,  sketch,  648. 
Panama  Canal,  the,  177,  854. 
Papal  rescript,  the,  894. 
Paphos,  temple  at,  27. 
Paraguay,  678. 
Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  648. 
Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  648. 
Patents,  674. 

Patrick,  Marsena  S.,  sketch,  648. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  242. 
Patton,  Alfred  8.,  sketch,  648. 
Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  559. 
Pauper  immigration,  424. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  11. 
Pearson,  John  James,  sketch,  648. 
Peasant  insurrection,  721. 
Peculiar  People,  67C. 
P^e,  Henri  de,  sketch,  667. 
Pennsylvania,  676. 
Pensions,  618,  748,  772,  284. 
Perkins,  George  L.,  sketch,  648. 
Persia,  678. 
Peru,  679. 
Petroleum,  680. 
Pharmacy,  687. 

Phelps,  George  May,  sketch,  648. 
Phormium  hemp,  248. 
Photography,  astronomical,  49. 
Physiology,  689. 
PidLering,    Charles   W.,    sketch, 

649. 
Picture-galleries.    See  Fnrc  Arts. 
Pierrepont,  Henry  £.,  sketch,  649. 
Piersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  841. 
Pike-county  disorders,  468. 
Pilot-chart,  59. 

Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  649. 
Pishin,  annexation  of,  7. 
Planchon,    Jules   imile,    sketch, 

667. 
Plants,  chemistry  of,  146. 
Plnmfleld,  11. 
Poisons,  695. 
Polaris,  67. 

Poliakoff,  Samuel,  sketch,  667. 
Political     conventions,     national. 

See  article  UmTiD  States. 
Poppy-oil,  145. 
Portal,  Mr.,  his  mission,  2,  8. 
Port  Arthur,  170. 
Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  649. 
Porter,  James,  sketch,  649. 
Porto  Kico,  840. 
Portraits,  ancient,  29. 
Ports,  new,  257. 
Portugal,  696. 

Potts,  Frederick  A.,  sketch,  649. 
Poussin,  Nicholas,  269. 
Powell,  D.  Frank,  nominated,  846. 
Powell,  John  W.,  his  address,  44. 
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Predoiu  metals,  production  of,  i&  Boman  boths,  S4.  Ship-chanDel  in  Lake  St.  Peter,288. 

the  United  States,  629.  Boman  Catholic  Church,  716.  Shipman,  V.  J.,  nominated,  841. 

Preece,  Mr.,  his  address,  46.  Boman  wall,  24.  Shurtleff,  Stephen  C,  nominated, 

Presbyterians,  697.  Bope.    See  Cobdaos.  884. 

Presidential  canvass,  the,  781.  Bope-walks,  248  €l  seq.  Sibi,  annexation  of,  7. 

Presidential  elections,  799,  et  e«q,  Bose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  668.  Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  652. 

Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  667.  Boss,  Lawrence  S.,  renominated,  Sicyon,  excavations  in,  26. 

Prince  Edward   Island,  Province  767.  Sikkim,  war  in,  484. 

of,  706.  Boumania,  718.  Silver,  527 ;  coinage,  590 ;  chloride, 

Printing-office,  United  States  Gov-  Bousseau,  ^mile,  sketch,  668.  150. 

cmment,  880.  Boutledge,  George,  sketch  and  por-  Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  652. 

Pijevalsky,  Nicholas  M.,  sketch,  trait,  722.  Siout,  tombs  at,  81. 

667.  Bowan-oounty  disorders,  468.  Sippara,  temple  at,  88. 

Proctor,  Bichard  Anthony,  sketch  Bussell,  William  £.,  nominated.  Sisal  hemp,  248. 

and  portrait,  707.  520.  Sliver,  William  A.,  sketch,  658. 

Projectiles,  795.  Bussia,  728.  Small-pox,  817. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Busso-AQ^han  boundary,  7.  Solar  physics,  56. 

United  States,  708.  Butland,  Charles  C.  J.  M.,  sketch,  Soldiers*  homos,  558,  586. 

Providence,  170.  668.  Soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  677. 

Public  lAnds,  466.  Soudan,  fighting  in  the,  298. 

Pulsifer,  Boyal  M.,  sketch,  649.  Saokville-West,  269.  South  American  Congress,  829. 

Putnam  statue,  the,  240.  Saganeiti,  battle  at,  4.  South  Carolina,  742. 

Putnam,  William  L.,  nominated,  St.  Lawrence  canals,  284.  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  242. 

610.  Saletta,  Gen.,  8.  Spain,  744. 

Salmon-fishery,  672.  Spectroscopy,  56. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  710.  Salomon,  Louis  E.  F.,  sketch,  668.  SpoflTord,  Bichard  S.,  sketch,  658. 

Questel,  Charles  A.,  sketch,  668.  Salvador,  729.  Squier,  Ephraim   G.,  sketch  and 

Quincy,  170.  Samoa,  780.  portrait,  668. 

Samoa,  with  map,  780.  Stanley,  of  Preston,  Lord,  sketch 

Babbit  pest,  the,  61.  San  Marzano,  Gen.,  at  Massowiih,  and  portrait,  275. 

Bafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  660.  8;  relieved,  4.  Stars,  double  and  binary,  58. 

Baft,  lumber,  806.  Sands,  Heniy  Berton,  sketch  and  Steamer  lines,  new,  85,  105,  176, 
Bagozri,  Dr.,  his  mission,  8.                       portrait,  785.  255,  415,  549,  882. 

Bailroads  financially    considered,  Santa  F^,  171.  Steamships,  new,  807 ;  dimensions 

826.  Santo  Domingo,  786.  of  celebrated  ones,  807. 

Bailroads,  taxation  of,  261.  Saratoga  Springs,  172.  Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  658. 

Boinfall,  585.  Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  sketch,  668.  Stek  of  Fassiller,  88. 

Baleigh,  171.  Saturn,  53.  Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  658. 

Bay,  John,  sketcH,  660.  Savage,  John,  sketch  and  portrait,  Stock  market,  828. 

Baymond,  Bobeit  B.,  sketch,  650.  786.  Stone,  James  A.  B.,  sketch,  654. 

Beciprocity,  discussed,  278.  Schley er.  Father,  sketch,  669.  Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  669. 

Bedfleld,  Justus  Starr,  sketch,  650.  Schmucker,  Beale  M.,  sketch,  651.  Storms,  588. 

Beformed  Churches,  711.  Schofield,  John  McAllister,  sketch  Stoughton,  W.  L.,  sketch,  654. 

Begister,  Charles  £.,  nominated,  and  portrait,  787.  Strikes  in  France,  849. 

265.  School-books.    See  Txachebs'  As-  Strother,   David    Hunter,   sketch 
Bepsold's    method    of    recording           sooiatiokb.  and  portrut,  654. 

transits,  47.  Scotland,  Church  of,  708.  Substances,  new,  189. 

Beservations  of  public  lands,  471.  Scrip,  laud,  472.  Subways  for  wires,  811. 

Besisting  medium,  56.  Sculptures,  early  Christian,  81.  Suez  Canal,  289. 

Bespiration,  692.  Scythian  king,  tomb  of,  84.  Sugar,  500 ;  bounties  on,  898. 

Bespiratoiy  organs,  758.  Seawell,  Washington,  sketch   of,  Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  748. 

Bevenue  reform,  194.  651.  Sun,  the,  58. 

Bhode  Island,  718.  Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  8.  Sunday  legislation,  748. 

Bichardson,  John  P.,  renominated,  Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  662.  Sunn  hemp,  248. 

742.  Secley,  Henry  M.,  nominated,  884.  Suiigery,  752. 

Bichthofen,  Baron  Ferdinand  von,  Senses,  special,  690.  Surveys  of  public  lands,  467. 

sketch,  668.  Seoul,  outbreak  in,  258.  Sverdrup,  John,  767. 

Biley,  Charles  V.,  his  address,  44.  Servia,  788.  Swamp-land  decision,  499. 

Biley,  Henry  Hiram,  sketch,  650.  Servian  iVontier,  the,  114.  Sweating-sickness,  818. 

BiotB,  labor,  747.  Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  652.  Sweating-system,  the,  891. 

Bobinson,  John,  sketch,  650.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  741.  Sweden  and  Norway,  754. 

Bock-cut  tombs,  27,  81.  Sewall,  Samuel  £.,  sketch,  652.  Swedenborg^ans.    See  Nxw  Jebu- 

Bockwell,  Julius,  sketch,  650.  Sheridan,  Mary  M.,  sketch,  652.  salxx  Chuboh. 

Boe,  Edward  Payson,  sketch  and  Sheridan,    Philip    H.,    death   of,  Swedish  quarto-millennial,  606. 

portrait,  651.  652.  Sweitzer,  J.  Bowman,  sketch,  664. 

BoUins,  James  Sidney,  sketch,  651.  Ship-building,  610.  Switzerland,  767. 
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Taft,  Boyal  C,  DominAted,  716. 
Tana((ra,  dUcoTeries  at,  27. 
Tarbox,  Increase  N.,  sketch,  654. 
Taamania,  67. 

Tato,  Bichard,  hin  defalcation,  462. 
Taylor,  Bobort  L.,  renominated, 

768. 
Teachers'  Aasodation,  760. 
Tchnantepeo  Ship-Bailway,  649. 
Temperance   Society,   Church    of 

England,  14. 
Temperature,  631. 
Tennessee,  768. 
Terry,  William,  sketch,  666. 
Texas,  764. 

Textile  fiber,  new,  S68. 
Thieblin,  Napoleon  L.,  sketch,  655. 
Thompson,  Cephas  G.,  sketch,  666. 
Thunder-storms,'  584. 
Thurman,  S.  B.,  nominated,  882. 
Tiffany,  J.  C,  nominated,  601. 
Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  46. 
Tilton,  John  B.,  sketch,  665. 
Tin,  626. 

Tintinnabulum  found  in  Peru,  24. 
Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  845. 
Tithe  a^tation,  892. 
Tommasi,  Salvatore,  sketch,  669. 
Tooting  case,  the,  187. 
Torpedo-boats,  798. 
Torpedoes,  796. 
Tower,  172. 

Transcasptan  Bail  way,  809. 
Treat,     Charles    H.,    nominated, 

264. 
Treaties,  new,  259,  287,  547,  674, 

680,  769. 
Trimble,  Isaac  B.,  sketch,  656. 
Trinidad,  889. 
Triple  alliance,  the,  69. 
Troglodytes,  caves  of,  88. 
Try  on,  Qeoige  W.,  sketch,  655. 
Tnlloch,  Principal,  quoted,  7. 
Tunis,  868. 
Tunkers,  77. 
Turkey,  767. 

Tuson,  Biohard  Vine,  sketch,  669. 
Twin  screw,  808. 
Two  Harbors,  178. 


Underwood,  Adin  B.,  sketch,  655. 
Underwood,  John  W.  H.,  sketch, 

656. 
Unitarians,  769. 

United  Brethren  iu  Christ,  770. 
United  Suites,  771. 
United  States,  finances  of  the,  782. 
United  Stetes  Navy,  787. 
United   States,  presidential   elcc* 

tions  in,  799. 
Universalists,  828. 
Urmaton,  Capt.,  killed,  486. 
Uruguay,  829. 
Utah,  880. 
Utes,  the,  180. 

Vancouver,  174. 
Vanilla,  648. 

Van  Wickle,  Simon,  sketch,  666. 
Vassar,  John  G.,  sketch,  666. 
VenezueU,  882. 
Vermont,  888. 
Victoria,  174. 
Vigono,  Col.,  8. 
Virginia,  886. 
Viticulture,  87, 105,  880. 
Voorhees,  Charles  S.,  nominated, 
888. 

Wadloigh,  Lydia  F.,  sketch,  666. 

Wages  in  Japan,  458. 

Waice,  Morrison  Bcmick,  sketch, 

886. 
Wales.    See  Griat  Bbitain. 
Walker,  George,  sketch,  656. 
Walker,  William  T.,  nominated, 

619. 
WaUack,  John  Lester,  sketch  and 

portrait,  656. 
Walsh,  John  Henry,  sketch,  669. 
Warmoth,  Henry  C,  nominated, 

501. 
Warrui,  Sir  Charles,  resigns,  891. 
Warren,  William,  sketch,  657. 
Washington  Territory,  887. 
Water,  synthesis  of,  145. 
Weber,  Georg,  aketeh,  669. 
Weisse,  John  A.,  sketch,  657. 
Welles,  Edward  B.,  sketch,  658. 


Wells,  Clarke  H.,  sketch,  657. 
Wentworth,  John,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 658. 
Weatcott,  Thompson,  sketch,  658. 
West  Indies,  889. 
West  Virginia,  840. 
Wethcrspoon,  Wiifuun  W.,  sketch, 

659. 
White  Caps,  441,  670. 
Wight,  Orlando  W.,  sketch,  658. 
Wilhelm  I,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch,  842. 
Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch  and  portrait,  845. 
Willson,  Davis,  nominated,  569. 
Wilmington,  election  in,  264. 
Wilson,  Col.,  his  address,  46. 
Wilson,  Allen  Bei^amin,  sketch, 

658. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  case  of,  860.    , 
Wilson,  Eugene  M.,  nominated,659. 
Winch,  rope-maker's,  249. 
Winds,  587. 
Winnipeg,  174. 
Wisconsin,  845. 
Wister,  Casper,  sketch,  658. 
Wolff",  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  C79. 
Woman  suffhige,  520,  888. 
Worthen,  Amos   H.,  sketch   and 

portrait,  658. 
Wright,  H.  G.,  11. 
Wroblewski,   Sigismund,   sketch, 

669. 
Wyckoff,  William  C.,  sketch,  659. 
Wyoming  Territory,  847. 

Tangtse,  navigation  of  the,  155. 
Yellow  fever,  9,  Sl4,  840,  568. 
Yoimg   Men's  Christian  Aasoda- 
tion, 849. 
Yoimg,  Thomas  L.,  sketch,  659. 
Yruga,  Carlos  de,  269. 

Zanzibar,  850. 

Zorega,  Augustus,  sketch,  659. 
Zuckertort,  J.  H.,  sketcfa,  669. 
ZuUa,  Italian   protectorate  of,  5, 

452. 
Zululand,  125. 
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